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Frost, curlouB  things  about.  •     86 


Frost,Sffects  of 641 

Fruit,  Assorting 53,410 

and  Vegetables,  Patents  on    558 

at  the  South 42 

Canning 16 

Failure  of 454 

Oarden 317 

House 85 

Trees,  Mulching   ....  40, 43 

FougiorSmut 536 

Furnaces,  Cheok-valves  for .  .     78 

GAMGEB,  prof.  ....   870,887 
Garden,  a  walk  in 136 

Drainage ^  .  132 

Fruit 817 

Flowers  and  Shrubs,— See 
Domeatie  Economif. 

for  Farmers,  &o 524 

Hints 29,879,468 

in  January 57 

inFebruaryl 139 

inJnly    ....•••..   304 

in  August 364 

in  September 402 

in  October 448 

in  November 497 

In  December 84,645 

List  of  Vegetables.  .  189,298 

Woman's.  I^ants  for     .  .   294 

Gardening,  early   .......   231 

Gas  Tar  on  Roofit 129 

Gates  and  Bars 257 

Educating  Ladies  for 670 

Germany,  Farming  in  ...  1  .   610 

Geese 196,  243 

Georgia,  White  Clover  In .  .  .     84 

Girls,  Farmer's 342 

Glacier  of  New  Zealand ....   108 

Glycerine .547 

Goat,  Angora 97 

Goodrich,  Chauncey  B. .  •   4C9, 474 

Goose  Story 220 

India 380 

Gooseberries,  Mildew 438 

Grafting 260 

Grain,  bow  to  Sow 287 

Grapes,  Cultivation  of 248 

Growing  in  New  York  .  .  266 
Lands  of  Rhine,  Price  of .  •  406 
Prices  in  Callfomla.  ...  671 

Rot 189 

Soil  of  the  Rhine 42 

Vine,  large 48,128 

Vines,  uofhiitftil 80 

Grapes  falling  too  soon.  ...   280 

in  Georgia 85 

Hazel-nuts  on 471 

when  Ripe 406 

Grass,  Cutting  in  Juno    ....   839 
Land,  Top-dressing  «...   613 

Time  to  Cut 38 

Seed,  new  way  of  Bowing  •   260 
per  acre    ......   129,  228 

Grindstone,  Care  of 124 

Grub  or  Dung  Worm 487 

grumbling,  BffecU  of 667 

HAMS,  Receipt  for  Curing  .  41 
Hands,  Chapped  41, 78,  324,  431 

Harvest,  Time  of,  for  Hay  or 

Grain 381 

of  the  Sea 673 

Hay,  Early  Cut 882 

sarly  Cut  and  Poorly  Cured  873 

forOows   - 474 

for  each  Animal 178 

CK)od  Crops 472,  531 

Loader  Patents 127 

Making.  Chemistry  of  ...  411 
Meadow  for  Stock    ....  180 

Presses 558 

Salt  and  Lime  for  .  80.  281,  860 
Stack  Struck  by  Lightning  •  508 
Stacking  in  the  Field    ...   515 

Tedders 459 

Time  and  Mode  of  Making.   258 

889,  842,  867 
«i.Coili •  .   882 


Hayward,  Dodge 217 

Fertilizer 557,  558 

Hedge,  Beech  for    . 79 

Hens,  Account  with 126 

and  Hen- yards 126 

Fever 101 

Food  for  Bitting  ......   810 

How  we  keep  our 184 

Lard  for  Laying 286 

Management  of    ......   129 

Sitting 76 

Herdegrass,  Ripe 848 

Herd  Books 190 

Book,  Jersey 41 

Highways,  Construction  and  Re- 
pair of    .   • 273 

Hints,  Various 192 

Hired  Man's  Opinion 190 

Hoeing k  .  .  .   405 

Hogs  and  Bugs *  .   554 

Chester  White 232 

Cotton  Seed  Meal  for    ...   385 

CuUivntlon  by 412 

Fatting 229 

Ringing 412 

Sick 127,  487 

Home  and  its  Surroundings   .  .  185 
Employment  for  Women  .  .   561 

Make  Pleasant 104 

Market,  Need  of ......   568 

Honey  in  Virginia 42 

Mouldy  In  winter 129 

Hoop-poles 364 

Hop  Aphis,  Plaster  for   ....   887 

Vine,  an  Old 23 

Hops,  Cost  of  Growing    ....   518 

in  Maine 584 

in  Wisconsin 663 

Horse,  Anasarca,  or  Swelling  .   271 
Book,  Dr.  Mayhew's  .  ...   885 

Hoe,  Excelsior 826 

Rakes 868 

Shoe  Cushions,  Elastic.  .  .    844 

Horseman,  the 219 

Horses,  Ashes  and  Soot  for  ..   841 
at  Agricultural  Fairs   .   429,  482 

Blanketing 76 

Bleeding  at  Nose 512 

Bote  and  Worms  in  880, 874,  636 

Care  of 827 

Cribbing  ...'...    79, 173, 288 
Consternation .  .  .  219, 814,  294 

Colts  and  Mares 70 

Rubbing  their  Tails  ...  469 

Stifled 92 

Weaning 427, 

Stunted 229 

Wounded 884 

Diseases  in 242 

End  of    . 359 

Figaro,  by  Consternation  308, 315 
for  General  Utility    ....   824 

Galled  Shoulder 516 

in  Illinois 128 

in  Vermont  ........   172 

Knees,  Sprung  .  .   224,  225,  228 

Manger .  .  883 

Norman  ..•••.....     81 

Paralyzed 228 

Percheron  Norman    ....   392 

•'Orleans" 413 

Racing  at  Fairs  .  .    191,194,419 

Accidents  at 571 

at  Illinois  otate  Fair ...   183 

at  New  Tork  State  Sbonrg  549 

Rheumatism  in  the    •  .   864,  537 

Roots  for 118 

Rubbing,  Cure  for 348 

Scratches  on  54,  91, 129,  229,  383 

Shoe  Boll 886 

Sick  Mare 529 

BUfle,  Care  for 176 

Out 806 

Shying 888 

Trotting  in  Michigan    ...   440 

Teeth  of 103 

Warts  on 17,  129 

White  on 230 

Worms  in    ....    173,  226,  220 

Tellow  Water  In 271 

House,  a  Pleasant  Country  ...  21 
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INDEX. 


'Bovme-^Oontifuted, 

a  Side  Hill 117 

Paper,  Worma  in 271 

HotBed S81 


I  OB  Home •  •  •  •  472 
Under  Milk  Boom 229 

Inoongmities,  Seeming  •  •  •  •  488 
Inflammation,  Liyefereyer  for  •  84 
Inaects,  Destroying  by  Hand  •  •  828 
Illinoifl  Ag*!  College  •  .  80,  230,  614 

Old^meain 110 

Bacing  at  State  Fair  in.  •  .   188 

Imported  Stock  for    .  .  •  •  431 

Wool  Qrowert'  Aaeodationj  498 

Iowa  Agrioultoral  Oollege  •  •  •   873 

Apples  in 138 

Cattle  Feeding  in 279 

Iriab  Moss <   648 

Irrigation  and  Slowage  •  •   144,  618 

Ivy  Poison 436 

Sweet  Fern  for    ••••••  461 


JAMESTOWN  Breed  of  OUUe  171 
Japanese  Maize    • 86 

January,  Garden  in 67 

Jerseys •  626 

AJdemey  and  Onemsey  •  •     93 
Calf  of  an  Imported  Cow.  •     94 

Herd  Book 41 

Stock,  Salesof 490 

Young  HeiferCalf 406 

Jokes,  A^oultnral •  687 

June,  Cutting  Qrass  in 839 

Haying  in 268 

Heifers  Calving  in  •  •  •  .  •  819 
July,  (Hrden  in  •.••••••  804 

Worklbr 801 


KANSAS  OoUege 

Kentoeky  Blue-grass  Land  486 

Feeding  Steers  in  •  •  •  •  237 

Improved  Slieep  •  •  •  •  •  607 

Kerosene  and  Oil 180 

Economy  of •••  656 

Test  of  Bxploaivenest  .  .  •  116 

Kitoben  Odors 461 


LABOB,  Agrioultnral  •  ...  487 
and  Capital 184,  160 

Question 190 

Laborers  wanted  in  Maine ...  228 

•  Lampblack 224 

Land,  Burning 196 

Decrease  In  Value  of  Soutb- 

em 280 

tooMucb 686 

Benovatln^  Worn 291 

Sbeltering •.  •     67 

Lard,  Candles,  860.,  in  Cincinnati  649 
Latirel  Poisoning  90, 127, 148, 230,  246 

Law  of  the  Road 604 

Lawton  A.,  Farm  of 46 

Leaf,  the 423 

Leaves  as  Mulch 42 

Letter  from  the  Farm  •  .  .  808,  204 

Lice,  see  Cattle, 

Lightning  Bods,  Sto.,     ..  ...  406 

Lime  for  PoUtoes 281 

onEUty 116 

Lobelia,  bad  EflTecU  of 866 

Locust,  Seventeen  Year  ....   252 
Loom,  Self-acting  Hand,  Men- 
denhaU's 268 
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ANUBB 20,  480 

Application    of  176, 186,  228 
234,242,256,269,  270 

Bone,  Flour  of 272 

Burnt 652 

City,  Waste  of 3S3 

Clover  for 454 

Commercial,  do  they  Pay  ?  .   2S0 

De«ip  or  Shallow  ? 100 

Difftirent  Kind 216 

Dodge  Hay  (Tardus  Theory  of  01 


Mannre,  Dressing  for  Wheat .  •   220 
Bzperiments  with .  .  .  214,  283 

FeediDg  Sheep  lor 674 

FerUllzer,  anKzoellent    .  .  210 

Fish  for 269 

for  Fruit  Trees 124 

Harrowing  In 126 

Heaps,  Large  and  Small  119,  170 

244 

Importance  of 183 

Magnesia 215 

Management  of.  •  .  •   250,424 

Mineral 126, 170,  211 

Muck  with 634 

Muck  and  Mineral 170 

Nichols,  Dr.  on  ...  •  210,  214 
Nitrate  of  Soda  for ...  •  214 
Organic  and  Inorganic  .  .  .  216 
Plaster.  Ashes  and  Hen  .  .  283 
Ploughing  and  Harrowing  in  229 
Ploughing  in ...  •   66, 92,  100 

Salt  and  Lime  for 69 

Salt  in •  .   322 

Saving  and  Application  of .   234 

Sodafor 216 

Surface,  Vote  on,.  ...  •  286 
Weight  of 232 

Machine,  a  Boiling  and  Planting  175 

an  old  Heaping 888 

a  Vermont 114 

Maine  Agricultural  College.  .   462 

Letter  from 28,  634 

Wheat  in 168 

Mangol  Wurzel,  German  Culti- 
vation of  ...  • 227 

Maple  Sugar 159 

Dark  and  Waxy 101 

on  Sanborn  Hill 471 

Sap  Spouts  .  «. 194 

Tapping  and  Spouts .  161,  193 
Trees,  Decay  of. 


190 

Plugging  Bit  Holes  in  .  .   266 

WUte,  for  Sugar,  368,  816,  886 

Market.  Farm  Produce  In .  .  .    602 

Massaonusetts  Ag'l  College  821,  478 

Ag*l  Appropriations,  1867, .    287 

Bristol  Co..  Officers .  .  .  .   lU 

Cheap  Land  in  ......   236 

Cheese  Factories 164 

Fruit  House 86 

BtatlsUcs 108 

Steers 238 

March,  Thoughts  for 109 

May 206 

Mayhew,  Dr.,  Horse  Book ...   385 
Meadows,  Clearing  ......   481 

Meat,  Curing 31 

to  Keep  under  Brine ....   118 
Oamgee*s  Method  of   Pre- 
serving     .  .   370 

Meal,  Cob  and  Com 227 

Melons,  Sec 298 

Meteorologv* 186 

Mice  kept  from  Trees 630 

Michigan  Wool  Buyers'  Ass'n .   359 

MUk,  Bloody 470 

Cans,  French 79 

Dairies  of  London 614 

for  Butter,  for  Cheese  and 

the  City 92 

Ikom  Cows  bitten  by  mad 

Dog ,   2^5 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. .  .  .  .  .     99 

Producers'  Association  .    16,  63 
Questions  about ...   ...    631 

Raising,  Price,  &o 60 

Boom 430,472 

Ice  for 229 

Shelves 422 

Steelyards  increasing  ...   260 

to  keep  Dust  from 614 

Weight  of  a  Gallon  ....   124 

Yield  per  Cow 65 

Milking  once  a  Day  ......     76 

MttchinHS 860 

Mllkraea'a  Profl'a 127 

Monkey  Wrench 241 

Moon,  Influence  of  tho  .   .  •  •' .   642 
Moore,  Col.  J.  B.,  Farm  of .  .   398 
Mortgage  on  Farms  ....   181,  198 
Paid  up  the 243  I 


Mineral  Mannres 126 

Ministers  and  the  Garden  .  •  .   624 
Minnesota,    Farmers'    Club   In 

Goodhue 186 

Mower,  Clipper 283 

Perry's 208 

Wood's  Gold  Prize.  ...   342 
Muck  hole,  pumping  Water  from  420 

Value  of 688 

Mules 130 

Training  of 31 

Mutton,  Leicester  and  Merino  for  290 

Sheep 300 

Mysterious,  Something   ....  146 


NAILS,  Heating 886 
New  Enoi^lmd    Faiuixr, 

Compliments  to 207' 

New  England  Poultry  Club   .  •     68 
New  York,  Attendance  of  Fairs 

in 540 

Cost  of  Cheese  In 168 

Dutchess  Co.,  Fair  ....   189 

Orange  Co.,  Milk 99 

State  Ag'l  Society,  income .   186 
Now  Hampshire,  Crops  in  Cen- 
tral   130 

Officers,    Piscataqua   Biver 

Society 267 

Wheat  in 48 

Nicotiaoa  Macrophylla,  Var.  Gi- 

gantea >  .  *  •     46 

North  CaroUna 352 

Tea  in 68 

Western 71 

North  Easton  Planting  Co. .  .  376 

Nose,  Bleeding  at  the 675 

November,  Garden  In 497 

Nuts,  time  to  plant 48 


OATS,  Cutting  Green.  ...  224 
large  crop 80 

Norwav  ....   73, 148,  631,  652 

October,  Garden  in 448 

Suffgestlons 446 

Ohio,  Peach  raising  in  .  .  .  .  .  148 
Stock  in  ....  / 613 

Onions  and  Onion  Seed  ....   431 

and  Parsnips    . 38 

as  a  Medicine 122 

Carrots,  Beans,  seed  for  .  •  26  • 
Maggot,  protection  against  229 
top*iel .   130 

Orchard,  a  profitable  .....   114 

best  way  to  raise 269 

Exposure  of 223 

FllLing  Vacancies   In   ...   227 

from  Seeds 194 

How  to  make  one  Bear  •  •  643 
on  Wet  Land,  Underdraining  243 

Ploughing 820,  340 

Treatment  of .  .  .  198,  263,  371 
Young 2iJ7 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt.,  Farm  Products  619 

Ortn,  Management  of 125 

Osage  Orange  Hedges  .....    497 

Oxen,  see  Cattle, 

Ox-bows,  Iron 841 


PALE  Disease  in  Sheep  .  .  .   133 
Patents  on   Vegetables  and 

Fruits 668 

Peach,  Cultivation  of 17 

Curl,  cure  of 388 

Trees,  Pruning 270 

Peacock,    the 452,  478 

Peanuts  in  North  and  South  Car 

ollna 230 

Pear,  Nouveau  Polteau  ....   107 

Cracking 418 

Culture  of  Dwarf 323 

List  of 356 

sbap.^d  Apples 511 

Trees,  Soil  for 213 

Peas  for  Pork T8 

Peat  Analysis 427 

Phosphate,  Bradley's 283 

Pickles,  making 326,  438    , 


INDEX. 


PlcklM,  raising  for  Market   .  .  868 

Fleees,  lay  up  the 499 

Pigs,  MO  Swine. 

Pine  TiWB,  Planting 163 

Trlmmiog 82,  438 

White 438 

Yew 2<{0 

Pippin,  London 115 

Plant  Protector 812 

Planting  Oo.,  North  Baston    .  .  376 

Plants,  dtarting  early 193 

Piaster,  Nature  and  Use  ....  4>^9 

Plough,  Oaliforma  Hteam ...  477 

Steam  and  'rractiun  Eagkie«  :fi75 

trial  at  Bratileboro* .  ...  357 

Ploughing  deep.   . 306 

Kxperimeats  In 602 

Greeley  on 286 

Shallow 477 

Ploughs,  Uolhrook'8  Side-hill.  662 

Plam,  Bleecker's  Gagu 3o6 

POETBT. 

Agricnltnral  Bhyinei  ...   486 

Antamn 671 

Plowers.  to  the 074 

Kelgnof 666 

Barefooted  Boy 4^9 

Blaehird,  the 287 

BuUer,  Working 467 

BobWhlt« S»l 

Little  Children 5* 

Varm,  tbe  Old 207 

Garden,  in  the &7J 

Grandfuther^s  ^et 20 

Qrass,  the 336 

Harvest  Time 46.' 

Hauling  Wood 103 

Huw  we  Kepi  our  Tryst .  .   624 

Indlau   Summer 84 

It's  only  a  Little  Qlove ...     60 

Joe  Fickle 3^4 

Kaiie 3u; 

Ulac,  the 348 

Little  Koee 14 

New  Tear  Song 88 

Kutting  Time 29 

ChiicaNt,  tbe 156 

Out  West 809 

Befleouon,  a 140 

School  ^Children 245 

Ship,  tHe  Kxpo-ted  ....   6>8 
Sbort-Qurus,  The  Gulden  .     32 

Smoke  In  Winter 20 

Spring 190 

BtocRing  Knitter,  the  .  .  .   490 
Sweet  Laughlug  Child  ...     76 

Swine 497 

Sword    and  Plough ....     09 

WeeJer,  the 88 

Winter 136 

Poisoning,  Laurel '  .  .     00 

Pork,  eating 81 

raising,  profit  of 127 

Potatoes,  amount  of  Seed  .  .  .    194 

and  Cora 142,  284 

Bug  In  Michigan 3<S0 

Cheap  Hoeiug 341 

Crop 80,  461 

Cuseo 660 

Difference  in  Seed.  .  .  210,288 

Digging  Bue 498 

with  Shovel 614 

donH  Bruise *.   497 

Surly  Dykeman 130 

Barly  Goodrich    .  .  .    130,  196 

Barly  Kose 211 

nistory  of 624 

Production  of  .  .  211,629,6  1 
Bzp>3rimonta  ........   630 

Paiiare  of 74 

Field    Working  a 240 

Gleason  . 660 

Goodrich  ...   266, 409,  660,  561 

Harrison 130,  658,  650 

Lime  tor 281 

Mmure    for 38 

rilling 128,  282 

Bee*!  kepi  from  air ...  .    286 
Hiiigic  cyt's  fur  seed  ....   315 

Sluifs 437 

teroutl  ig 497 


Potatoes  Sprouting,  to  Prevent    280 

Sweet 332 

What  caiises  the  Bot ...  256 
Poultry  Account ........   816 

and  Poultry  Books 557 

and  Pork 293 

Black  Spanish 77,  63< 

Bnihmas  .    77, 196,  235,  242,  631 

Bolton  Greys 631 

Books 531 

Cock4,  Sierile 76 

Creepers 631 

Diiirrbosa  in b-il 

DiSiQsed A  .    148 

Dorking 77 

Ducki>,  Muscovy 196 

F  pdiug 671 

II  ns,  unprofltttble 264 

UoriHcs,  p^ne  wood  for.  .     42 

to  Drive  Lice  from 4i 

K-iiing «.  .   229 

L  ghorr.8 77,  281,  63! 

M  iitHgMnuut  of 482 

Ni'W  aid  old  Varietif  s  .  .  .    5-i> 
New  KDHlaud  Club  ....     68 

raiding  Chi' kens 417 

KoDp  in   Fowls 148 

Sick,  cure  for 285 

Turkeys.  Bronxe,.  .  .    146,223 

Bayii  g 282 

]  liitease  In 451 

Paralyzed 420 

bick 629 

Wnter  Fountain  for  ...  •   189 

Po4vdc'r,  Condition 130 

Practice  V9.  Pen-and-ink  ....     38 

and  Science  ........   668 

Prairies,  change  of  climate.  .  .   421 

Premiums 493 

Prices  of  Farm  Produce  ....   145 

Produce,  Marketing 455 

What  shall  wo  Sell  ? .  .  .  .  860 
Producer  and  Consumer  •  •  •  .  455 
Purslane  Seed  ....'..•..  474 


rvUINCBS 810 


RANDOLPH,    Vt.,  Fanners* 
Club 881 

Rakes,  SUding  and  Rolling  .  .  868 
Railroads  and  Farmers  ....  391 
Rainfall  in.different  States .  •  •   496 

Rain  Water,  Casks  for 42 

Raspberries 888 

Canes,  Growth  of 472 

Rats,  How  to  get  rid  of  .  .  .  41,  91 
Rod  Water  in  Cows     .   161, 129,  487 

Rennets,  European 192 

Reports  on  Ag  icnlture    •  •  •  .   303 

Custom  House 862 

Rht'barb     299 

Riddle,  John  A.,  Pamphlet  of  .  406 
Ek)ad.Lawof  the    ...••..   604 

Making 131 

Sides.  Foul 458 

Roads  and  Horses 401 

Management  of 476 

Narrow 176 

Repairing 886 

Sand  and  Wash  of 80 

Robin,  the 126, 188,  258 

liock  Lifter,  Home-made    .  .  •   283 

Kooln,  Gas  Tar  for 129 

Tile  for 611 

Roott»  and  Com,  relative  Value  of  **9 
Rose  Bnshes,  Green  Worms  on  816 
RutlaTid,  Mass.,  prices  at  .  .  •  77 
Rye,Saitfar 869 


SANBORN  Hill,  N.  H 471 

Sand  as  an  Absorbent   .  .  •  151 

for  Bedding  Stock  ....  446 

St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Dairy  Market .  497 

S<ilt  for  Stock 833,  341 

f  )r  Rye 369 

la  Compost 8"^ 

in  Fdtteaing  Cattle 833 


Salt  and  Lime  as  Manure    ...     69 

forHav 80 

Sap,  Circulation  of   ...  .   805,  377 
Spout,  Liverniore's    ....     53 

Saw-dust  as  a  L^U'v 166 

S'boolt*,  our  C  xumo'i 90 

Sc  vbc>)  and  PfHCtioe  ......    668 

ti  l(jr>H,  F'lii^io  of 436 

:jc)llaud  CtttlH  Hliitve 489 

ri  •rutvhes.  «i5c  Ho  rats. 

Si*HaOiiit,  vlMfi^iJ  ul 226 

Seel,  D^tribuliou  of 232 

G  .oU  t!id  Bad 489 

per   arre,    Cur.ot4,    Onions 

i^eaud 260 

Sow  and  Pla  vi  Goarl  ....  2U9 
Sower,  Impruv  d  Dtnvtfrs  .    227 

Seed!  g  Laud 386 

in  Kail 610 

Septerabt-r,  F./roiboughts  .  .  .   397 

G  trUvn  111 402 

Sewerage,  PurtdeJ     ......   497 

sjhade  i'rovit,  rraii»plikniing  .  .   510 

Sheep  audDgi 615,660 

Aoglo  Am  rican 496 

Beaurifor 248 

liellsr>r 368 

Best  B  -eeds    for    Combing 

Wools 612 

Coarse  Wool 842,  646 

and  Fir.eWooi 666 

in  Flocks 841 

Quiet  Rabits  of 646 

Cols  wolds 180,6:^.647 

Downs,  Oxford, 647 

Farms  la  Texas 103 

Faueuliig  in  England  .  .  •  822 
Feed  for  Suckling  .  •  .  •  .  245 
Feedlqg  for  Manure  ....  674 
Foot  Rot  .  123,  228,  967,  286,  848 
Fumigator  for  Ticks  ....   103 

«*Green  Mountain'' 116 

Habits  of  Rovmg  ....'•   646 

Heavy 823 

Husbandry 187 

Improve  Land 449 

Keeping  different  breeds  to- 

gether     841 

Kentucky  Lnproved ....  507 
Lamb  and  Green  Peas .  .  •   436 

Care  of IM 
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THJtt  HlDVf  YEAB. 


P««e 
hiirtoty  of 
our  Utu. 
WUtshftll 
be  inscrib- 
ed upon  itP 
SbftU 

written  orer  like  tbe  copy  books  of  the  ycMt 
tbkt  have  gone  b^  with  the  mottoes  and  pro- 
Tetb*  that  have  come  down  to  as  from  put 
genentions, — tbe  lieii^looms  that  we  hsTe  in- 
herited from  oar  fathert, — tha  iterootfped 
maxiau,  die  cryrialized  thonghti  of  other 
timeiP 

These  embodied  die  wisdom  diat  pervaded 
themindof  humanity  when  the  limits  of  knowl- 
edge were  much  narrower  than  they  an  now ; 
when  the  Geldt  of  science  were  uadereloped, 
and  the  true  principles  of  their  cultiTation 
were  unknown ;  when  superstition  occupied 
the  place  of  living  faith,  resting  on  reason 
and  proof.  Manj  of  these  Duxinu.serre  only 
to  fetter  the  miuil  and  obstruct  its  progress  in 
the  pathway  of  intproTement.    The  present  is 


an  age  of  progress.  New  light  is  breaking  in 
upon  the  hnmaD  mind.  Research  and  inveS' 
tigation  are  revealing  new  facts  and  new  prin- 
ciples. What  was  obscure  and  doubtful  is 
becoming  clear  and  distinct.  The  empirical 
practices  and  beliefs  of  the  past,  are  giving 
way  to  the  teachings  of  science,  and  tba 
demonstrations  of  reason.  The  applicadon* 
of  science  and  art  are  revolutionizing  tho 
thoughts,  the  works,  and  the  manners  of  men, 
are  opening  new  channels  for  commerce  and 
new  fields  for  human  industry,  and  subjecting 
the  forces  of  nature  to  the  service  of  hnman- 
ity.  Daily  calls  are  made  upon  the  thinker, 
the  inventor,  and  the  manufacturer,  for  new 
means,  new  combinations,  new  applicadont  of 
science,  and  new  implements  of  art. 

The  cultivator  of  the  soil  is  called  upon  for 
new  materials,  and  better  methods,  and  mon 
efficient  instnimeuts  of  culture,  and  this  indi- 
necessity  of  a  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  capacity  of  the  soil, 
and  all  the  agencies  concerned  in  the  growtb 
and  perfection  of  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
and  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  pn- 
teoted  from  injnrioDs  and  detractive  InAiKn- 
!B.    Many  things  are  yet  to  be  Itamcd  with 
ispect  to  all  theae  subjects.    NewievelatMti* 
'e  yet  to  be  made.    It  may  be  we  are  at- 
'  tempting  too  mnch  in  certain  diroctions.  attd 
bence  find  onr  labor  unprofitabla.     Feriu^ 
we  are  liTing  to  cnldvmte  plants  and  varietiBt 
of  snimAla  that  are  not  suited  to  our  Mil.  and 
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especially  to  our  climate,  and  henoe  find  tbe !  spirited,  and  join  cheerfully  in  all  efforts  to 


cost  of  labor  and  material  increased  beyond 
tbe  limits  of  remuneration. 

The  advocates  of  free  trade  found  their  doc- 


promote  the  good  of  the  communities  in  which 
we  dwell?  Shall  we  lend  our  countenance 
and  aid  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  beek  to 


trines  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  better  for  the  elevate  the  standard  and  improve  the  methods 
people  of  different  countries  and  climates  to  and  furnish  liberally  the  means  of  instruction  P 
cultivate  and  manufacture  such  things  as  are  '  In  <J>"  matter  our  children,  our  second  selves, 
best  suited  to  their  capacities  and  circumstan-  ^^^  claims  upon  us  which  we  cannot  refuse  to 
<?es,  and  obtain  such  other  commodities  as  they  recognize.  The  world  is  moved  by  mental, 
need,  by  a  free  exchange  with  those  who  can  no*  muscular  force.  Mental  power  works  by 
easily  and  conveniently  produce  them,  and  "»«*»»  ^^  animal  and  mechanical  force,  and 
that  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  production  of  >>g*^er  degrees  of  mental  cultivation  are  re- 
everything  that  the  wants  and  comforts  of  man  i  ^^^^^  ^  ^se  to  the  b^st  advantage  the  irra- 
require,  in  every  country  and  climate,  is  doing '  *«<>nal  forces  that  are  brought  within  our  con- 
violence  to  the  laws  of  nature.  It  may  be '  ^^^\  ^j'  "^  °<>*  ^<»^*^  ^^  dem^ids  of  the 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  under-  *g®  '^  ***"  respect.  Shall  we  cultivate  purer 
lying  these  doctrines,  and  that  a  more  com- '  ™<>™^  ^^  «*"^«  ^  ^o»  ^^^^  ^^  circumbtan- 
prehensive  knowledge  would  teach  us  that  the '  <^«8'  »<>*  ^^^  *«  expedient,  but  what  is  right? 
highest  success  is  to  be  attained  when  our  ao- '  ^^^  ^®  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  *  ^^^^^^  spiritual 
tion  and  our  efforts  are  in  accordance  with  ^  "^^^  ^^  »  ^^^^  development  of  the  religious 
the  Uws  of  nature.  We  may  overcome  tiie '  «^«"^«°*  ^^^^^^ "«'  remembering  that  the  future 
power  of  gmvitatidn  by  the  application  of  suf-  \ »  ^«*  »  continuation  of  the  present  life,  and 
fident  force  t  but  when  we  move  the  resisting  ^^  ^"^  g^^^"*  attaunments  we  make  here  in 
body  in  the  direction  in  which  gravitation  acts,   spirituality  and  purity,  the  higher  we  shall 

we  certainly  find  our  labor  greatly  facilitated.  |  ''^^  ^^^'^  ^«  ^^^^«  ^^«  ^y  *"^  «^P  ^^'^ 
So  in  every  other  case.  When  we  act  in  ac- '  '»*<>  *  ^'^«'-  *°^  f'^^^  ^'^®  ?  ^haU  we.  then, 
cordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  or  can  bring  I  >"»^i*>«  "P<>°  ^^  ""^^^y  *"™<1  P«S«  o^  1^ 

the  forces  of  nature  to  aid  us.  our  success  is  j  ^^  motto^Excelsior  ? 

higher  and  more  certain.    There  needs,  then.  OBBAT  STOCK  BAM. 

a^per  adjustment  between  our  operations  j     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^ 

and  the  natural  laws,  and  as  the  laws  of  nature  •         ^    c^i.         ^-         i    ^  xl      j    •  •  ^  ^ 

.^     , ,  X         _^  L     count  of  the  auction  sale  by  the  admmistrator 

are  unalterable,  our  arrangements  must  be     ..  .       ^  ^     r  *u   i  *    t         *#  ttmi  ,  tt-  u 
^        J  .    .1  TT        4.1.  *.     r    '  of  the  estate  of  the  late  James  M.  Hdl, '  'High- 

conformed  to  them.    Hence  the  necessity  of  a  ,     j^,        „         tt     •  *.         ■»#         r>      «•• 
,  ,        ,   ,        r     .      11  1  i  land larm,^^  near  Hamstown,  Macon  Co.,  Illi- 

thorough  knowledge  of  natural  laws,  and  espe-  />  ^i.    i*        .    i.       j    ^     j- 

-  «      -«.    1        ...  J.     .1      «.   .  fi    '  no>«t  o»  the  bve  stock  and  standing  com  on 

ciaUy  of  those  that  more  direcUy  affect  the  ^  ^^     ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  .^^^  ^^ 

operations  m  which  we  are  engaged.  ,  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Shall  we,  then,  during  the  year  which  has  ■  five  thousand  dollars,  shows  that  farming  is 
now  commenced,  turn  our  attention  in  this  ^ot  necessarily  a  small  business  in  Illinois, 
direction,  and  carefully  observe  the  phenom-  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  by  the  Toung 
ena  which  occur  around  us  P  Shall  we  note  America  of  New  England. 
the  sUte  of  the  weather  and  the  meteorologi-  xhe  reputation  of  Mr.  Hill  as  a  breeder  of 
oal  changes  that  occur,  and  their  effects  upon  short  Horns  was  such  as  to  draw  a  large  con- 
our  crops  and  our  hearths  ?  Shall  we  note  course  of  cattle  men  not  only  from  all  parts  of 
the  effects  of  different  manures,  and  different  hJa  gjate,  but  from  other  States  and  the  Canap 
methods  of  culdvation  P  |  das.    Fifty-two  Durham  bulls,  cows  and  heif- 

Shall  we  keep  more  accurate  account  with  ers,  averaged  $279.90  per  head,  amounting 
our  help,  with  our  stock  and  our  fields,  that,  at  to  $14,518.  One  Cotswold  Buck,  $65 ;  nine 
the  close  of  the  year,  we  may  be  able  to  strike  Cotswold  Ewes  at  from  $31  to  $60.  Eighty 
the  balance  between  profit  and  loss  P  Shall  we  different  lots  of  hogs  were  sold,  ranging  from 
have  the  enterprise  necessary  to  try  rational  $4  to  $60  for  single  pigs,  and  for  single  lota 
and  prudent  experhnents  in  whatever  bids  fair  from  $10  to  $100 ;  yeariing  mules  were  sold  for 
to  promote  the  advantage  of  our  families  and  $127.50  each.  Nine  horses  and  colts  were 
our  feUow  men  ?    Shall  we  be  more  pablio  |  sold  from  $50  for  sucking  colts,  up  to  $250 
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each.  Working  oxen,  from  $169  to  218. 
Yearling  steers,  at  $42.50  per  head.  Fifty- 
eight  feeding  steers,  at  $75.25  each;  and 
standing  com  in  the  field,  from  $9  to  $17.25 
per  acre. 

AOBIOCTIiTITBAIi  TXAOHXBS. 

I  don't  think  anybody  takes  more  interest  in  an 
agricultural  paper  than  I  do.  I  am  about  sick  of 
political  newspapers,  although  they  may  be  well 
enough  in  their  place.  But  a  paper  which  tells  us 
how  to  get  oat  of  the  earth  (the  great  store  house 
of  wealth),  the  abundance  that  lies  hidden  therein, 
should  always  And  constant  readers.  Tour  "Ex- 
tracts and  Replies"  1  consider  the  best  part  of  your 
paper  and  I  always  turn  to  those  columns  first. 
They  contain  the  practical  wisdom  of  individual 
experience.  I  hope  you  will  urge  liberal  com- 
mnnicationa  from  the  farmers  for  those  columns, 
and  will  not  be  timid  about  giving  the  "replies.** 
Whenever  any  one  has  obtained  any  information 
ttom  biri  own  ob:iervation,  let  him  jot  it  down 
whether  in  season  or  out,  but  perhaps  better  out 
of  season,  and  then  the  reader  can  ponder  on  it 
and  lay  out  his  plans  for  another  year.  No  culti- 
vator of  the  land  can  learn  everything  as  he  goes 
along,  but  must  first  make  many  of  his  plans  and 
tlien  be  ready  to  carry  them  out  as  the  proper  sea- 
son comes.  It  is  a  good  time  in  the  winter  to  give 
the  experiences  of  the  past  year,  and  then  the  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil  can  gather  his  information  and 
lay  oat  his  plans  for  another  summer  therefrom. 
If  he  does  not  get  his  new  ideas  till  the  proper  sea- 
son ior  applying  them  arrives,  ten  chances  to  one 
that  the  season  does  not  escape  him  before  he  is 
ready  to  act  on  them.  I  don't  know  that  I  shall 
bother  yon  much  more,  although  I  have  many 
thtngs  I  should  like  to  say.  If  your  correspon- 
dents will  adopt  the  suggestions  hereof,  I  shall 
continue  to  Iw  their  constant  reader^  and  shall 
without  doubt  profit  much  thereby.    Inquiheb. 

Sometime  since,  one  of  our  contemporaries 
•aw  fit  to  criticise  good-naturedly,  but  pretty 
sharply,  a  remark  we  incidently  made  in  the 
course  of  a  brief  article,  to  the  effect  that  tre 
regarded  it  as  a  mistake  for  agricultural  editors 
to  aMome  to  teach  fanners  their  business. 
The  rebuke  of  our  worthy  friend  was  pointed 
by  an  enumeration  of  the  number  of  colnnms 
of  editorial  teaching  that  he  found  in  the  very 
paper  in  which  we  expressed  the  aforesaid 
opinion.  Feeling  that  our  critical  friend 
'*rather  had  us  there,"  we  deferred  an  expla- 
nation  and  defence  of  our  remark  to  a  more 
convenient  season.  The  foregoing  sensible 
remarks  of  "Inquirer,"  remind  us  of  our  long 
deferred  purpose,  and  seem  to  afford  an  op- 
portunity to  deOne  our  position. 

The  thought  that  underlaid  our  remark  is 
the  same  as  that  which  prompted  the  article  of 
our  correspondent,  which  is  adopted  as  the 
text  of  our  present  discourse.  "I  hope  you 
will  urge  liberal  contributions  from  the  far- 
mers," says  he,  because  "they  contain  the 
practical  wisdom  of  individual  experience." 


** Whenever  any  one  has  obtained  any  infor- 
mation from  his  own  obaervation  let  him  jot  it 
down,  whether  in  season  or  out ;  but  perhaps 
better  out  of  season,"  &c.  These  are  words 
fitly  spoken,  and  we  commend  them  to  the 
careful  consideration  of  every  thoughtful  tiller 
of  the  soil.  Has  any  practical  farmer  passed 
through  the  year  now  drawing  to  a  close  witl>- 
oi^t  thoughts  suggested  either  l^y  what  he  has 
read  or  seen,  which,  if  "jotted  down,  whether 
in  season  or  out,"  would  have  proved  benefi- 
cial to  some  other  farmer  ?  If  he  has  been  in- 
structed or  pleased  by  the  thoughts  and  hints 
that  others  have  jotted  down,  is  he  not  io  atrioi 
justice  under  the  same  obligations  to  pay  there- 
for as  he  is  to  pay  the  subscription  price* of 
his  paper  F 

With  these  thoughts  in  our  mind  we  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  which  was  criticised  by  oar 
contemporary,  that  the  editor  who  assumed  to 
teach  fanners  their  business  mistook  his  vocar 
tion.  We  believe  that  his  object  and  aim 
should  rather  be  to  induce  them  to  teach  each 
other.  Instead  of  assuming  for  himself  the 
position  of  teacher  or  professor,  and  of  look- 
ing upon  his  "patrons"  or  readers  as  his  piK 
pils  or  scholars,  he  may  regard  himself  as 
chairman,  pro  ^«m.,  of  a  pretematurally  ex- 
tended debating  club,  and  his  subscribers  as  par* 
ticipators  in  the  grand  harangue ;  each  one  and 
all  being  entitled  to  the  floor  on  the  observance 
of  well  known  parliamentary  rules. 

In  addition  to  our  duties  as  presiding  officers 
of  the  great  assembly  of  over  seventeen  thou- 
sand weekly,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  class  of 
monthly  attendants,  we  claim  as  practical  far> 
mers  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  member- 
ship. In  consequence  of  the  extreme  modeetj 
of  the  great  majority  of  our  brother  debaters, 
we  find  it  necessary  to  "speak  in  meeting** 
oftener  and  more  at  length  Uian  we  shoold  oth- 
erwise be  glad  to  do. 

Brother  farmers,  we  are  not  your  teachera. 
We  are  willing  to  act  as  your  engineers  in  run- 
ning the  nuichine  for  our  mutual  benefit ;  but,  in 
the  words  of  Brother  Boardman,  conductor  of 
the  Maine  Farmer,  we  must  remind  you  that 
**the  severe  labor  of  the  season  is  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  the  long  evenings,  the  goldcD  op- 
portunity for  working  men  to  improve  tiheir 
mindfl  and  also  to  aid  in  improving  the  minda 
of  others,  is  at  hand.  We  desire  at  thia  jimi>- 
tore  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
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ezoeUeoi  opportunity  afforded  by  this  time  of 
oompArative  leisure  to  write  out  for  us  the  ex- 
periences of  the  ptst  season^s  operations. 
Madi  has  no  doubt  been  learned  by  every  far- 
mer; some  have  succeeded  with  certain  ex- 
periments, others,  doubtless,  have  failed— 4et 
our  readers  have  the  knowledge  of  those  fail- 
ures or  successes,  and  thus  confer  a  benefit 
upon  the  large  family  of  our  subscribers.  Every 
reader  of  the  Farmbr,  who  is  himself  a  prao- 
tioal  man,  has  without  doubt  learned  something 
new  about  the  action  of  manures,  tlie  culture 
of  crops,  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  cattle, 
the  care  of  bees,  the  grafting  of  trees,  the 
growing  of  grapes  or  some  one  of  the  almost 
nnmberiess  operations  of  the  farm,  garden, 
orchard  and  general  rural  economy,  and  we 
invite  all  such  to  contribute  for  our  columns 
any  article,  fact,  suggestion  or  result  of  experi- 
ment, upon  any  or  all  of  the  above  topics,  or 
others  having  relation  to  farm  matters,  for  the 
entertainment  and  instruction  of  our  readers. 
Send  along  the  documents,  kind  friends,  and 
thus  help  us  in  our  endeavors  to  make  our  paper 
of  greater  value,  of  more  practical  worth,  and 
having  more  direct  interest  to  all  farmers  and 
working  men.  .  We  will  cheerfully  do  any  ne- 
cessaiy  pruning  upon  your  letters,  and  put 
them  in  proper  shape  for  publication.  Shall 
we  not  have  a  ready  and  generous  response  to 
this  direct  call  upon  our  readers  and  corres- 
pondents for  the  information  wanted,  and  which 
none  beside  can  so  well  famish  ?** 


Fbr  ike  yew  Sngbmd  Farmer, 

khiK  pbodtjobbs'  ooztvbntioit. 

A  laive  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  those 
engaged  in  the  production  of  milk— delegates 
from  Farmer^s  Clubs,  and  representatives  of 
the  various  milk  routes  in  the  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Essex,  Norfolk  and  Worcester, 
and  from  New  Hampshire,  also, — was  held  tft 
tbe  New  England  House,  in  Boston,  on  Tues- 
day, December  8,  in  pursuance  of  a  call  of  a 
oommittee  of  the  North  Wrentham  Farmers* 
Club,  *'for  the  purpose  of  proteelmg  their  in- 
UresU,  and  arranging  a  uniform  scale  of 
prieei  dependent  upon  the  evpply  and  price  of 
/ssd,  iicy 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  D. 
Rounds,  Esq.,  of  North  Wrentham,  who,  sub- 
sequently, was  nipointed  permanent  chairman 
of  the  Convention.  Samuel  Osgood,  of  Ster- 
ling, was  chosen  secretary. 

On  assuming  the  duties  of  the  chair,  Mr. 
Rounds  addressed  the  Convention  in  appro- 
priate remarks,  setting  forth  at  considerable 
length,  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  meeting. 


On  motion,  a  committee  on  credentials  was 
appointed. 

An  animated  discussion  now  followed,  in 
which  a  lai^ge  number  of  gentlemen  partici- 
pated, after  which,  a  committee  of  twelve  was 
appointed  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  meet- 
ing, as  far  as  practicable,  a  phm  of  organiza- 
tion ;  and  also,  to  nominate  a  list  of  officers. 

After  an  adjournment  of  an  hour,  the  Con- 
vention was  again  called  to  order,  and  the 
comtnitliee  on  onnnization  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing  report:- 

The  committee  recommended  the  formation 
of  a  permanent  association,  to  be  called  **The 
Milk  Producers*  Association.*' 

That  the  officers  of  the  Association  consist 
of  a  President ;  three  Vice  Presidents ;  Sec- 
retary ;  Treasurer ;  and  a  board  of  six  Direc- 
tors. 

The  committee  recommend  that  another 
public  meeting  of  milk  producers  and  dele- 
gates from  Farmer's  Clubs,  be  held  in  Boston, 
on  the  26th  inst.,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  at  some 
place  to  be  desi^ated  hereafter,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perfectmg  the  organization,  and  for 
the  transaction  of  any  other  needful  business. 

The  committee  nominated  the  following  gen- 
tlemen as  officers  of  the  Association : — 

r&r  PrettdeKt—Ylr,  Belknap,  of  Wettboro*. 

For  Viee  Preeidente-^.  Kobertson,  of  Qainey;  L. 
Crosby,  of  Blllerlea;  Dea.  C^.  Hbute.  of . 

For  Seereiary^D,  Rounds,  of  Nortn  Wrentham. 

For  TVeomrer— 8.  U.  M.  Hard,  of  Way  land. 

For  IHrtctore—W,  ti  Pillsbary,  of  Londonderry, 
N.  H. ;  C.  A.  Habbard,  Ck>ncord,  Man. ;  Hammon  Ueed, 
Lexington.  Ma«s. ;  BMas  Colharn,  Temple,  N.  H.;  O. 
H.  UaBkell, Harvard, Maea  ;  Oen. ^Nason,  Hamp- 
ton Falls,  N.  H.;  Samuel  Osgood,  Sterling,  Ma^s. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that  the 
President,  Secretary,  and  W.  S.  Pillsbury,  be 
a  committee  to  prepare  a  Constitution  and 
suitable  By-Laws  for  the  government  of  the 
Association. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted, 
and  adopted  unanimously. 

It  was  voted  that  the  secretanr  prepare  and 
offer  for  publication,  a  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention  in  The  Masaachuaette 
Ploughman  and  New  Englajid  Farmeu. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  convention  for  the  courteous  and 
able  manner  in  which  his  duties  had  been  per^ 
formed,  to  which  he  appropriately  responded, 
after  which  the  convention  adjourned. 

Samuel  Osgood,  Secretary. 


For  ike  New  England  Farwur* 
"OAJTSIZrO  FBOTP." 

An  article  with  the  above  heading,  taken 
from  the  Farm  and  Fireside^  has  been  going 
the  rounds  of  the  papers,  and  it  seems  to  have 
taken  well  with  the  editorial  fraternity,  if  not 
with  the  people.  The  writer  sajrs  "Like  manpr 
others,  I  tned  again  and  a^in  to  seal  fruit 
cans  so  as  to  keep  the  fruit  without  moulding 
on  the  top,  but  did  not  succeed." 

Now  I  would  ask  the  writer  whether  he  used 
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glass  or  tin  cans  P  If  tin,  failure  ought  to 
fncoeed  every  effort,  as  it  is  wholly  unsuiiable 
for  th«>.  purpose.  If  glass  was  used,  I  hardly 
see  why  he  did  not  succeed,  if,  as  the  writer 
says,  he  or  she  was  "particular  to  follow  print- 
ed directioDs  in  ffeoerai  use.^* 

Having  canned  a  large  quantity  of  fruit,  for 
use  in  my  own  family,  within  the  last  five 
years,  and  having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
had  hardly  any  bottles  or  cans  spoil,  or  even 
mould  upon  the  top,  and  this,  too,  without  anjr- 
thing  like  the  amount  of  labcv  which  the  wri- 
ter aforesaid  says  was  expended,  I  thought  a 
word  from  me  might  be  acceptable  to  that 
person,  and  also  to  *'many  others." 

1  began  bottling  fruit  in  quart  bottles  of  all 
descriptions ;  but  as  glass  jars  came  into  the 
market,  I  used  those.  I  now  use  the  glass 
jmn — Lyman^s — with  tin  cap  and  rubber  ring, 
using  no  sealing  wax  whatever.  I  have  used 
them  three  years,  and  have  never  lo6t  a  berry, 
either  by  souriug  or  moulding. 

W  ith  the  bott  les,  1  used  corks  and  sealing  wax. 
When  the  bottle  was  filled,  1  pressed  the  cork 
below  the  top  of  the  neck,  filled  in  with  wax, 
made  of  resin  and  tallow;  took  a  strip  of 
strong  cloth,  tied  it  over  the  neck,  and  then 
coated  that  with  the  wax.  In  this  way  I  pre- 
Tented  the  cork  being  drawn  in  by  the  great 
pressure  of  air  on  the  outside,  and  conse- 
quently the  admission  of  any  air  to  the  berries. 
The  corks  were  previously  boiled  in  water, 
which,  rendering  them  soft  and  pliable,  a  much 
lai^r  cork  could  be  driven  into  the  bottle 
than  if  dry,  and  of  course  it  fitted  tighter. 

I  have  blackberries,  blueberries,  raspber- 
ries, currants,  peaches,  pears,  &c.,  &c.,  every 
bottle  of  which  is  **keepine,"  perfectly. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that,  in  heating  my 
jars,  I  just  dash  them  into  a  pan  of  hot  water, 
and  giving  them  a  quick  rolling  motion,  the 
water  comes  in  contact  with  all  parts  of  the 
jar  at  nearly  the  same  instant,  thereby  obvi- 
ating the  danger  of  breaking  it,  as  is  liable  to 
be  done  by  the  unequal  heating  and  expansion 
of  the  glass.  B. 

New  Hampshire,  1867. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner, 

CUIiTIVATION  OF  THB  PEAOB. 

Being  desirous  of  obtaini«ig,  from  some  re- 
liable source,  the  best  method  of  treatment  in 
all  particulars  of  the  peach,  I  applied,  through 
a  friend,  to  a  very  reliable  gentleman,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, who  has  a  very  large  orchard,  and 
has  been  yery  successful  in  its  cultivation,  for 
such  information.  I  send  ^ou,  herewith,  the 
important  extracts  from  his  communication. 
Tbey  may,  or  may  not  be  of  any  use  to  us  in 
this  section  of  country,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
any  course  of  treatment  that  will  tend  to  re- 
store to  us  the  peach  orchards  of  twenty  years 
ago,  should  not  remain  untried.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  however,  that  one  great,  and  I  fear 
irremediable  txouble  with  both  the  peach  and 


apple  is  the  mthless  way  in  which  we  destroy 
our  forest  trees,  which  heretofore  have  acted 
as  a  shelter  from  our  extreme  cold  in  winter 
and  our  blighting  winds. 

'*The  best  plan  is  to  get  from  a  reliable 
nursery  one  or  two-year  old  dioice  grafUd 
peach  trees,  and  transplant  them  early  in  the 
spring.  Dig  the  holes  for  the  trees  in  the 
fall,  say  a  yard  in  diameter  and  eighteen  inches 
deep— mix  a  little  well  rotted  manure  and  leaf 
mould  with  the  dirt  taken  from  the  holes  iMs 
fall,  and  let  it  lie  exposed  to  the  atmospheare 
at  the  side  of  the  holes  during  the  winter, 
ready  to  use  when  planting  the  trees  in  the 
spring.  A  northern  slope  of  a  hill  is  best  for 
peach  trees,  as  it  prevents  the  too  early  swells 
ing  of  the  fruit  buds,  in  the  spring,  and  subse- 
quent liability  to  being  destroyed  by  lator 
frost. 

**After  the  trees  are  three  or  four  years  old, 
it  is  best  ever^  fall  to  remove  the  soil  for  a 
distance  of  eight  or  ten  inches  around  the 
trunk  down  to  the  top  of  the  mam  roots,  thus 
forming  a  bowl  for  snow  and  ice  to  form  in 
during  the  winter,  destroying  the  worms 
or  germs  of  worms.  In  the  spring,  fill  these 
holes  or  bowls  with  ashes.  If  during  the  sum- 
mer the  leaves  cnrl  or  turn  yellow,  it  will  be 
caused  by  worms  attacking  the  tree  where  the 
roots  join  the  trunk.  Remove  the  ashes,  and 
wherever  gum  is  found  oozing  out,  apply  the 
knife  until  the  worm  is  destroved,  then  fill  in 
with  ashes  again — there  is  no  danger  of  hurP^ 
ing  the  tree  by  thus  cutting. 

**Peach  trees  should  only  be  trimmed  of  dead 
wood,  and  shortening  of  long  horizontal  limbs, 
to  keep  them  from  breaking  by  the  weight  of 
the  fruit. 

**I  have  as  fine  peaches  and  ia  as  great 
abundance  as  are  produced  in  the  State  of 
Delaware  on  river  bottom  lands,  notwith- 
standing my  land  is  six  hundred  feet  above 
tide  water  in  Chester  County,  Penn." 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  truly,  yours, 

F.  COFELAin>. 


Bunjoma  on  a  ^Thzan  Ranobo. — ^In  de> 
scribing  a  house  fifteen  feet  square,  and  anoth- 
er small  building  for  a  cook  room,  which  a 
Northern  man,  Mr.  B.  F.  Dane,  has  recently 
erected,  on  a  rancfao  he  visited  in  Texas,  Dr. 
Boynton  says  in  a  letter  to  the  Mirror  and 
Farmer,  ihsit,  this  undertaking  which  may  look 
as  but  a  small  job  to  a  New  England  man,  be- 
comes very  formidable  and  expensive,  where  a 
man  who  can  handle  carpenter^s  toob  can  be 
had  only  a  day  or  two  in  a  week  at  best,  and 
where  you  must  wait  for  boards  to  be  hauled 
seventy  or  eighty  miles,  with  ox  teams  that 
move  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  a  day,  when 
the  oxen  are  not  lost-^and  then  a  mile  in  eight 
days  is  not  an  uncommon  rate  of  motion. 
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ASTBOlSrOMT  AND  ▲OBIOUX.TUBJB. 

ET  US  look  into  the  heavens 
on  one  of  these  clear,  cold 
nights.  AVe  see  the  moon 
moving  on  in  her  grand  course, 
with  her  horns  half  filled,  or, 
perhaps,  with  borrowed  light 
sufficient  to  round  her  up  into 
ample  fullness;  or  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  streaming  up  from  the  arctic  re- 
gions and  spanning  the  arch  of  heaven ;  or  the 
countless  stars,  twinkling  at  each  other,  and 
sparkling,  as  if  to  outdo  their  neighbors  in 
brilliancy  and  glory;  and  the  stars,  some 
of  whose  light,  though  travelling  with  al- 
most incomprehensible  velocity,  was  years 
in  reaching  our  earth, — and  we  are  lost  in 
wonder,  admiration  and  gratitude,  and  led 
to  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist,  '*Many,  O 
Lord  my  God,  are  thy  wonderful  works 
which  thou  hast  done,  and  thy  thoughts 
which  are  to  us-ward :  they  cannot  be  reck- 
•ooed  up  in  order  unto  thee :  if  I  would  de- 
clare and  speak  of  them,  they  are  more  than 
can  be  numbered.^* 

We  are  not  left,  however,  without  some  cer- 
tedn  knowledge  in  relation  to  them.  If  we 
imow  that  beings,  created  as  we  are,  could  not 
live  in  the  moon,  which  is  without  an  atmos- 
4)here,  we  do  not  know  but  He  who  created  all 
things  has  firted  them — if  they  are  there— for 
'■Qch  a  condition  of  things. 

We  have  much  undoubted  knowledge  in 
relation  to  the  movemerUs  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  as  the  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  very  many  of  them  are  foretold  with  un- 
erring accuracy  for  a  great  number  of  years 
in  advance.  The  appearance  of  the  vast  num- 
ber of  meteors  which  have  recently  burst  upon 
otur  world,  was  foretold  a  great  many  }ear8 
ago,  and  so  of  obscurations  of  the  sun,  moon 
and  otln^r  bodies.  "The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God ;  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his 
handiwork.  "Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge. 
"There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their 

voice  is  not  heard.^* 

Tho  tpocioaa  flnniunent  on  high, 

With  kII  th"  blue  •  thereal  sky, 

And  rpangtcd  hoavena,  .1  ahining  frame, 

Their  great  Original  proclaim. 

The  unwearied  oim,  from  d  ly  to  day, 

Doth  his  Orvator'a  power  display; 

And  publishes  to  cvi  rv  land 

The  work  of  an  Almi^ty  hand. 

Wo  find  by  the  books  that  astronomy  is 
among  the  most  ancient  of  the  sciences,  as  it 


can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  authentic  history 
reaches,  and  its  origin  seems  lost  in  the  night 
of  time.  The  periods  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  made  use  of  to  measure  the  parts  of  the 
year.  Almanacs,  and  calendars  of  all  kindSt 
are  founded  on  this  science,  and  without  it  we 
should  be  destitute  of  the  means  of  safe  nav- 
igation, be  incapable  of  making  a  correct 
geography  of  our  planet,  and  should  have  but 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  the  appropriate  occupations  of 
the  husbandman  in  each.  "Astronomy,  too, 
extends  our  knowledge  of  mundane  existence ; 
by  it  we  find  that  the  whole  of  our  magnificent 
solar  system  is  but  an  immeasurably  small  part 
of  the  whole  that  we  can  see  of  the  universe ; 
and  we 'are  led  to  the  discovery  of  worlds, 
placed  at  a  dbtance  beyond  all  human  compu- 
tation, which  compels  us  to  admire  the  great 
harmony  of  nature  that  prevails  in  the  stupen- 
dous mechanism  of  the  heavens.** 

But  it  is  chiefly  to  the  practical  utility  of 
the  science  to  the  farmer  that  we  wish  to  al- 
lude. Agricultural  observations  in  ancient 
times  were  regulated  by  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  other  constel- 
lations, and  then,  accurately  compared  with 
the  flowering  of  plants,  the  arrival  of  birds, 
and  other  natural  phenomena,  became  the 
basis  of  the  earliest  rustic  calendars. 

The  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  time  of 
rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  must  have  been 
a  source  of  great  amusement,  as  well  as  profit 
to  shepherds,  mariners  and  husbandmen  of  old, 
who,  being  constantly  abroad  in  a  fine  climate, 
and  beneath  a  sky  almost  perpetually  serene, 
must  have  had  an  abundant  opportunity  of 
observing  the  heavenly  phenomena. 

Steering  by  the  stars  is  as  old  as  any  re- 
corded instance  of  navigation.  Planting,  sow- 
ing and  ingathering  by  the  stars,  is  as  ancient 
as  any  record  we  possess  cf  agriculture,  and 
pastoral  life  has  left  no  traces  behind  it  un- 
connected with  accounts  of  the  celestial  warn- 
ings of  the  heavenly  spheres. 

The  ancient  mariner  had  his  "Tyrian  Cyno- 
sure,*' the  steadfast  index  of  the  northern  pole. 
He  knew  the  hour  of  the  day  by  the  sun,  and 
kept  the  night  watches  by  the  bear.  The  hus- 
bandman, likewise,  marked  the  seasons  by  the 
stars ;  he  waited  for  the  annual  overflowing  of 
the  Nile  till  admonished  of  its  approach  by 
Sirius ;  he  marked  the  return  of  spring  in  the 
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setting  of  Pisces,  and  he  compared  it  with  the 
coming  of  the  swallow ;  in  short,  all  rostic 
operations  had  their  admonitory  signs,  and  the 
operations  of  agricultare  began  with  the  sci- 
ence of  the  Zodiac.  While  the  shepherd  in 
his  turn,  no  lesii  dependent  than  others  on  the 
heavenly  movementfl,  had  his  star  of  Arcady, 
and  his  Pascal  Aries ;  he  drove  afield  with  the 
morning  ray  of  Phosphorus,  and  at  eventide 
watched  for  the  stor  that  bid  the  shepherd  fold. 

No  science  is  dwelt  upon  with  more  fervor 
in  some  of  the  old  books  than  that  of  astron- 
omy. Writers  well  versed  in  it,  seem  to  catch 
an  inspiration  that  is  not  common  to  writers  on 
other  subjects.  And  well  they  may,  for  what 
else  can  so  rivet  attention  and  expand  the 
mind  as  the  contemplation  of  the  stupendous 
and  wonderful  works  of  an  Almighty  hand,  as 
seen  in  the  arrangement  and  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  ?  And  yet,  how  few  give  any 
attention  to  astronomy  as  a  study.  In  recently 
visiting  several  schools  of  a  high  order,  we 
beard  no  recitation  in  this  delightful  science. 

The  old  traditions,  however,  are  not  all  lost 
upon  our  people,  for  some  of  them  still  con- 
tinue to  sow  and  reap,  slaughter  animals,  and 
do  many  other  things  in  certain  phases  of  the 
moon.  That  a  better  knowledge  of  the  sci- 
ence, would  subserve  the  interests  of  the  farm- 
er, we  have  no  doubt.  A  single  winter^s 
study,  dui  ing  the  long  evenings,  will  open  a 
new  world  to  every  inquiring  mind. 


COOKINO  FOOD  FOB  AHIMAliS. 
Commencing  with  the  able  article  of  our  cor- 
respondent **N.  S.  T.,*^  the  subject  of  cooking 
food  for  cattle  has  occupied  considerable 
space  in  our  paper  for  a  few  weeks  past.  Still 
we  think  the  following  remarks  by  a  practical 
farmer  in  New  York,  who  has  had  some  eleven 
years'  experience,  will  prove  interesting,  inas- 
much as  he  touches  on  some  points  alluded  to 
in  the  dincussion  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  England,  which  we  published  last 
week,  and  also  on  the  inquiry  of  a  correspon- 
dent in  another  column. 

What  is  the  effect  of  cooking  food  P  Starch, 
as  found  in  the  cells  of  vegetables,  consists  of 
globules  or  grains,  contained  in  a  kind  of  sac, 
and  in  order  to  bnrst  these  graiiis  it  must  be 
subjected  to  heat.  Pay  en,  on  examination 
with  the  microscope,  found  that  when  starch 
was  mixed  with  water  and  heated  to  140®, 
aome  of  the  smaller  grains  absorbed  water  and 
bur&t,  but  many  still  remained  unaffected,  and 


onty  bnrst  between  162^  and  212^  of  heat. 
This  shows,  conclusively,  that  the  heat  of  tiie 
animal  stomach  is  not  sufficient  to  utilize 
starchy  food ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  about 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cereal  grains  consist 
of  stari-h,  we  see  the  great  loss  which  must 
occur  from  the  want  of  cooking.  And  if  the 
cereal  grains  require  cooking,  how  much  more 
must  the  diy  fibre  of  hay,  straw  and  com 
fodder  require  it !  The  woody  fibre  of  hay, 
straw,  &c.,  consists,  chemically,  of  the  same 
elements  as  starch.  Starch  may  be  turned 
into  gum  and  sugar;  so  may  woody  fibre, 
after  being  dried  and  ground,  and  by  the 
same  means — heat  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

AU  woody  fibre  will  }ield  to  steam  pressure, 
and  when  thus  reduced  to  a  pulpy  mass,  moat 
of  it  is  digestible,  and  can  be  assimilated 
by  the  animal  stomach.  Grass,  the  natund 
food  of  domestic  animals,  in  its  succulent  state 
is  soluble,  and  needs  but  the  natural  heat  and 
acid  of  the  stomach  to  convert  it  into  nutriment. 
Hay,  straw,  &c.,  by  thorough  steaming  are  re- 
converted into  grass,  and  thus  the  animal  may 
be  furnished  with  its  natural  food  through  the 
winter. 

We  can  say,  after  eleven  years*  experience 
in  cooking  the  winter  food  of  our  animals,  that 
the  advantages  are  all  that  theory  would  indi- 
cate. Steaming  renders  mouldy  hay,  straw 
and  com-stalks  sweet  and  palatable,  thus  re- 
storing their  value;  renders  peas  and  beans 
agreeable  food  for  horses,  as  well  as  other  stock, 
and  thus  enables  the  feeder  to  combine  more 
nitrogenous  food  in  the  diet  of  his  animals. 

We  have  found  half  hav  and  half  straw 
mixed  and  steamed  more  than  equal  to  hay 
unsteamed.  Pea  straw,  when  cooked,  is  readi- 
ly eaten,  and,  if  cut  early,  nearly  as  nutritious 
as  hay.  Bean  straw,  which,  when  dry,  is  gen- 
erally led  untouched  by  cattle,  will  be  all  eaten 
if  steamed  with  hay,  and,  as  analysis  shows,  is 
more  than  equal  in  flesh-forming  matter  to  hay. 
Com-stalks,  when  cut  fchort  and  steamed,  will 
be  eaten  clean  by  cattle,  horses  and  sheep. 
By  cutting  and  cooking,  all  the  straw  and 
coarse  fodder  raised  on  the  farm  may  be 
turned  into  milk,  flesh  and  wool,  besides  add- 
in£^  lar^ly  to  the  manure  heap. 

In  cities,  where  cOws  are  kept  to  supply 
milk,  and  are  milked  through  the  winter,  cook- 
ing their  food  will  greatly  increase  the  yield  of 
muk,  improve  the  condition  of  Uie  cow,  and 
reduce  the  expense  of  keeping  at  least  one- 
third.  The  saving  in  fooa  for  each  cow  in 
milk  will  be,  at  leaot,  eight  dollars  per  season. 
This  item  may  be  worth  looking  atler  by  dty 
feeders.  The  mixture  of  oil  and  pea  meal  and 
bran,  as  we  have  indicated,  makes  an  excellent 
food  to  produce  milk  and  keep  up  the  condi- 
tion of  tne  cow.  One  and  a  half  pounds  each 
of  oil  and  pea  meal,  and  three  pounds  of  bran, 
mixed  with  ten  pounds  of  ha^  and  steamed, 
per  day,  for  eacn  cow  weighing  800  pound«», 
will  generally  be  sufficient.  This  may  be 
thought  a  small  quantit}  from  which  a  cow  of 
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ibal  size,  at  her  best  season,  could  produce 
(bur  gallons  of  milk  and  keep  up  her  condition, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  four  gallons  of 
milk  contain  only  about  four  pounds  of  dry 
matter,  which  will  leave  a  supply  for  the  thrift 
of  the  cows.  Yet  it  is  always  the  best  economy 
to  give  a  cow  in  milk  all  she  will  eat  with  a 
good  appetite ;  for  it  takes  a  certain  quantity 
to  keep  the  cow  in  condition  without  gaining 
any  milk,  and  what  she  will  eat  above  this 
should  be  added  to  the  milk.  Thirty-three  to 
forty  per  cent,  would  require  to  be  added  if 
xmcooked.  But  with  the  estimate  given,  it 
will  be  seen  what  a  splendid  margin  there  is  in 
producing  milk  in  cities  at  ten  cents  per  quart  I 
This  combination  of  food  recommended  for 
milch  cows  is  also  well  adapted  to  growing  the 
Toung  animal,  as  it  contains  a  full  suppr^  of 
Done  and  muscle  nutriment.  For  fattening, 
let  the  pea  meal  be  replaced  with  six  pounds 
of  com  meal.  Com  meal  may  also  be  used  in 
small  quantities  for  nulk  where  butter  is  to  be 
made. 

SiBBot  of  Cooked  Food  upon  Animals. 

It  has  sometimes  been  urged,  that,  although 
the  animal  eats  less  and  for  a  time  thrives 
better  upon  cooked  food,  yet  its  tendency  is  to 
weaken  the  stamina  of  the  system  and  produce 
premature  decay.  We  have  been  able  to  test 
this  theory  fairly,  and  can  now  show,  as  the  re- 
sult, cows  and  horses,  which  have  been  fed 
every  winter  upon  cooked  food  for  eleven 
years,  and  so  far  from  showing  any  ill  effects 
of  this  way  of  feeding,  the  cows  nave  never 
been  sick,  and  are  now  in  fine  condition  and 
heart,  and  the  horses  able  to  do  good  work, 
although  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  old. 
We  have  raised  many  colts  from  weaning  age 
to  five  years,  and  never  saw  any  want  of 
stamina.  The  effect  of  cooked  food  upon 
horses  with  a  cough  or  a  sudden  cold  is  very 
remarkable,  almost  uniformly  producing  a  cure 
i|i  a  few  days.  It  will  cure  mcipient  neaves, 
correct  costiveness,  and  materially  improve  a 
founder.  In  fact,  our  animals  have  been  more 
uniformly  healthy  since  feeding  them  upon 
cooked  food.  But,  it  is  tme  that  sheep  and 
other  animals  fattened  rapidly  upon  steamed 
food,  will  be  softer  in  fiesh  than  if  fattened 
more  slowly  upon  uncooked  food.  Yet  this 
would  naturally  be  expected.  Grass  grown 
rapidly  upon  very  ridi  land  is  not  so  solid  as 
that  ^rown  slowly  upon  poorer  land ;  but  who 
would  prefer  the  poorer  land  in  consequence  P 
Just  before  animals  are  ready  for  the  butchers 
it  is  well  to  feed  them  a  few  days  upon  dry, 
uncooked  food,  which  will  correct  this  soilness 
of  flesh. 

Preparing  Food  fbr  Steaming. 

The  cut  hay,  straw  and  hay,  or  other  cut 
feed,  is  moistened  with  a  large  watering  pot 
(if  done  by  hand,)  at  the  rate,  of  at  least,  two 
gallons  of  water  to  five  bushels  of  feed,  while 
It  is  being  stirred  up  with  a  fork,  then  if  bran, 
meal  or  other  feed  is  used  with  it,  it  should  be 


siiVed  on  and  mixed  evenly.  Two  quarts  of 
bran  to  the  bushel  of  straw  will  render  wheats 
barley,  oat  and  pea  straw  equal  to  good  timo- 
thy hay.  A  little  salt  should  be  added,  which 
will  be  perfectly  diffused  through  the  mass. 
The  feed  must  always  be  moistened  before 
steaming,  for  steam  will  not  cook  dry  hay  or 
straw,  but  only  dry  it  more.  Moisture  is  re- 
quired to  absorb  the  steam. — E.  W.  /Sf.,  in 
kural  New  Yorker. 
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The  ■loflglsb  imoke  eorli  up  ftom  some  deep  dell. 

The  stiffened  air  exploring  In  the  dnwn, 

And  making  alow  aeqaalntance  with  the  day, 

Dclajiog  DOW  upon  its  heavenward  eoarse, 

In  wreathed  loiteringa  dallying  with  itself, 

With  as  aoccrtaln  purpoee  and  slow  deed 

As  its  hair  wakened  master  by  the  hearth, 

Whose  mind,  ttill  slnmbering,  and  slogglBh  thougbts 

Have  not  yet  swept  into  the  onward  current 

Of  the  new  day ;  and  now  it  streams  afar, 

The  while  the  chopper  goes  with  step  direct, 

And  mind  intent  to  wield  the  early  axe. 

First  in  the  dnsky  dawn  be  sends  abroad 

His  early  scont,  his  emissary  smoke, 

The  earlleat.  latest  pilgrim  from  his  roof, 

To  feel  the  frosty  air,  Inform  the  day ; 

And  while  he  crouches  still  beside  the  hearth,  » 

Nor  musters  courage  to  unbar  the  door, 

It  has  gone  down  the  glen  with  the  light  wind. 

And  o\*r  the  plain  unfurled  its  venturous  wreath| 

Draped  the  tree-tops,  loitered  upon  the  hill, 

And  warmed  the  pinions  of  the  early  bird; 

And  now,  perchance,  high  In  the  crispy  air, 

Haa  caught  sight  of  the  day  oVr  the  earth's  edge, 

And  greets  its  master's  eve  at  his  low  door, 

Aa  some  reftilgent  cloud  in  the  upper  sky. 


BUTT3BB  MAEINO. 

A  correspondent  of  the  St.  Albam^  MeMen- 
ger  remarks  on  his  process  of  making  butter 
as  follows : — I  keep  twenty-three  cows  of  the 
native  stock,  with  a  slight  mixture  of  Diurham ; 
their  feed  was  the  fall  feed  in  my  mow  fields, 
with  pumpkins  in  the  morning ;  the  cream  was 
gathered  in  three  days  from  milk  that  set 
tnirty-six  hours  after  milking ;  the  cream  then 
set  twenty-four  hours,  and  was  churned ;  when 
the  butter  came  it  was  put  in  a  wooden  bowl 
and  washed  with  spring  water  until  the  miUc 
was  all  washed  out  and  the  water  ceased  to  be 
colored  and  remained  clear,  then  the  Ashton 
salt  is  worked  in  by  hand,  at  the  rate  of  one  oz. 
to  a  pound  of  butter ;  the  butter  is  then  set  away 
to  stand  twenQr-four  hours,  then  it  is  worked 
over  by  hand,  taking  a  small  quantity  at  a 
time  and  working  out  all  the  brine,  then  it  is 
pounded  down  m  the  tub ;  the  tub  is  filled 
within  a  half-inch  of  the  top,  when  it  is  covered 
with  a  cloth,  over  which  is  spread  a  thin  layer 
of  salt.  This  tub  was  packed  the  4th  of  Oc- 
tober. Cream  is  not  churned  the  same  day  it 
is  skimmed,  as  it  will  sometimes  have  a  ^pecor 
liar  taste  which  it  does  not  have  titer  standing 
twenty-four  hours.  In  the  fall,  the  pans  are 
filled  two-thirds  full  and  the  cream  rises  aa 
well,  but  in  summer  it  should  be  more  shal- 
low." 
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We  copy  the  ODDexed  illustratioDS  froni  an 
BTchitectural  work  entitled  "Home*  for  the 
People."  by  G.  Wheeler,  of  New  York,  which 
wai  published  before  the  late  rise  in  the  coit 
of  building  mttterials,  and  when  snch  a  cottage 
conld  be  erected  for  from  thirteen  to  foorteen 
handled  dollars.  Am  we  publish  plana  of 
hooset,  Ac. ,  for  the  purpose  of  afibrding  hints 
and  suggestions  to  those  who  are  considering 
the  subject  of  boilding,  rather  than  as  models 
for  exact  imitation,  we  condense  the  detailed 
deacriptioiu  and  directions  of  the  artist. 

No.  1,  of  the  plan,  is  a  porch  10  by  6  feet; 
No.  2  is  tbehaU,  6  feet  wide;  No.  3,  parlor, 
14  feet  square;  No.  4,  bedroom  of  the  same 
size ;  No.  fi,  the  living  room,  with  fire  place 
and  closet,  16  feet  square,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  comer  taken  out  by  the  recess, 
and  adjoining  it  is  a  sununer  kitchen,  No.  6, 
and  a  pantry.  No  7. 

Tbe  floor  above  is  divided  b  a  simila] 
manner  to  the  one  that  has  been  described, 
excepting  that  tbe  partition  above  that  be- 
tween the  hall  and  family  living  room,  No. 
6,  is  moved  further  in  the  room,  and  is 
upon  the  same  line  as  the  wall  of  the  re- 
cess. By  this  means  a  pleasant  sleeping- 
room  for  a  child  is  added  to  the  plan,  and 
the  chamber  by  its  side  still  remains  a  large 
iqiartment.    The  space  abore  7,  is  Kpgro- 


priated  to  closets  for  stores  and  for  linen, 
and  an  open  area  for  boxes ;  over  6,  is  an- 
other small  bedroom,  and  the  remainder  of  tbe 
house  has  three  large  sleeping-rooms,  over  8, 
4,  andfi. 

The  finish  of  the  exterior,  as  represented  in 
the  cut,  is  what  the  artist  calls  "the  Italian 
sljle,"  and  the  roof  is  represented  as  covered 
with  boarding,  over  which  roofing  paper,  cloth 
or  tin,  is  laid,  with  raised  rolls.  These  fea- 
tures may  be  adopted  or  rejected  as  tbe  cir- 
cumstances, materials  and  taste  of  the  builder 
may  surest. 


''^au  of  tlia  Ttat  Floev. 
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TANNSB'S  BABK. 

In  many  portions  of  New  England,  large 
quantities  of  the  bark  of  trees,  especially  that 
of  white  oak  and  hemlock,  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  tanning  the  skins  of  oxen,  cows, 
and  perhaps  some  other  animals. 

Until  recently,  most,  and  at  the  present 
time,  much-  of  this  bark,  after  having  been 
ground  into  quite  email  pieces  and  used  for 
tanning  purposes,  has  been  thrown  into  streams 
and  washed  away,  converted  into  paths  about 
houses  or  gardens,  and  sometimas  spread  upon 
long  reaches  of  the  highways,  as  being  the 
most  convenient  mode  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

Within  twenty  or  thirty  years,  however, 
some  thoughtful  persons  have  supposed  that  the 
bark  contained  valuable  properties  as  a  manu- 
rial  agent,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  justify 
experiments  with  it.  Upon  investigation, 
they  found  that  it  had  long  been  considered 
worth  saving  in  England,  and  that  every  bushel 
of  it  was  carefully  preserved  and  formed  a 
principal  ingredient  in  the  compost  heaps, 
wherever  it  could  be  conveniently  obtained. 

Several  kinds  of  bark  have  been  analyzed 
by  various  chemists,  and  have  been  found  to 
consist  chiefly  of  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, with  various  saline  and  earthy  substances. 
If.  Saussure  found  in  100  parts  of  the  ashes 
of  the  bark  of  the 

WbiteOak.  Poplar. 

Soluble  salts, 7.  6. 

Banhy  pbosp  ates, 8.  6^ 

Earthy  caiboDatea, 66.  60. 

BUloa, 1.6  4. 

MetalUe  ozidcf, 8.  1.6 

"From  this  analysis  the  farmer  will  see  that 
the  earthy  and  saline  ingredients  of  the  bark 
of  forest  trees  must  be  valuable  as  ferti- 
lizers ;  it  is  only  to  the  slowness  with  which 
refuse  tanner^s  bark  undergotss  putrefaction 
that  its  neglect  by  the  cultivator  must  be  at- 
tributed.^* It  is  undoubtedly  best  made  avail- 
able for  the  soil  by  bringing  it  into  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat,  and  thereby  inducing  fermen- 
tation, in  connection  with  peat,  or  other  coarse 
vegetable  matters.  In  this  way,  a  most  valu- 
able compost  heap  may  be  formed,  that  will  be 
found  active  and  efficient  on  most  crops. 

Alone,  however,  we  have  known  it  to  pro- 
duce wonderful  results.  The  experiment  was 
made  upon  a  piece  of  pine  plain  land.  On  the 
west  border  of  the  field  a  brook  flowed  along 
which  separated  the  field  from  the  high  land, 
and  near  the  brook  a  tanning  had  been  in  op- 


eration for  some  fifty  years.  At  length  the 
tanning  was  discontinued,  and  a  genUeman 
purchased  the  premises— including  the  sandy 
field — as  much  with  a  view  of  experimenting 
tnih  the  bark  as  for  the  convenience  of  own- 
ing more  land  near  him. 

The  pits  were  filled,  the  yard  leveled, 
and  large  quantities  of  the  remaining  bark 
hauled  upon  the  .«and,  and  ploughed  under 
only  two  or  three  inches ;  just  deep  enough  to 
cover  it,  with  a  view  of  keeping  it  moist,  and 
60  near  the  surface  that  it  should  be  kept  warm 
by  the  solar  rays.  A  single  horse  would 
plough  it,  and  this  was  done  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  season,  adding  at 
each  time  more  bark,  but  in  less  quantity  than 
at  first,  and  gradually  ploughing  deeper. ' 

The  second  year  more  bark  was  added,  the 
ground  thoroughly  ploughed,  potatoes  were 
planted  and  yielded  a  fair  crop. 

When  we  saw  the  field,  it  had  been  yielding 
clover,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  tons  to  the 
acre  for  several  years,  and  without  any  other 
dressing  but  the  bark,  added  annually  and 
ploughed  under.  How  much  fertilizing  matter 
the  bark  contained,  in  the  form  of  scrapings 
from  the  skins,  bits  of  horn,  hoof,  or  other 
substances,  and  the  lime  used  in  tanning,  the 
experimenter  could  not  tell,-^but  not  more 
than'  is  usual  in  similar  yards.  He  thought 
the  percentage  quite  small. 

These  statements  were  made  by  the  owner 
of  the'  land,  who  appealed  to  the  citizens  of 
the  village  who  were  present  and  had  seen  all 
his  experiments,  and  who  verified  them. 

The  process  of  fertilization  was  a  slow  one, 
but  the  cost  was  trifling,  and  came  from  the 
force  of  the  farm,  not  from  cash  which  had 
been  earned  in  some  other  way. 


FOLVEBIZATIOIT  Off  THE  BOIL. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Jethro 
TiTLL,  that  very  superior  crops  might  be  pro- 
duced indefinitely  from  the  same  soil,  simply 
by  maintaining  it  in  a  finely  pulverized  state, 
in  order  to  allow  the  roots  of  the  growing 
plants  to  expand  freely  in  quest  of  their  ap- 
propriate food. 

Notwithstanding  the  fallacy  of  this  theory, 
which,  however,  at  one  time  was  quite  popular, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  finer  a  soil  is  made  by 
working,  the  better  will  it  be  capacificd  to  sus- 
tain the  crops  it  is  required  to  support. 
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No  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  actual  fer- 
tility of  every  soil  is  derired  from  the  atmos- 
phere— principally  through  the  economy  of 
aeration  or  airing,  which  imbues  or  impreg- 
nates it  with  the  fmctifying  gases,  and  gives 
energy  to  its  particles,  and  to  the  mass  in  pro- 
portion to  its  lightness  and  permeability  to 
their  effects. 

Of  the  nameroos  aeri6ed  and  volatile  sub- 
stances imbibed  by  the  soil,  the  most  impor- 
tant, perhaps,  so  far  as  regards  its  effects 
upon  the  vegetable  system,  is  ammoniacal  gas. 
This  substance  is  copiously  evolved  wherever 
animal  manures  are  used,  or  permitted  to  fer- 
ment in  a  free  atmosphere.  It  is  absorbed  by 
the  earths,  and  acts  as  a  most  powerful  stimu- 
lant, both  to  the  plant  and  soil.  The  finer 
the  earth  is  made,  the  greater  is  its  capacity 
to  absorb  this  gas ;  consequently,  any  process 
calculated  minutely  to  pulverize  or  disintegrate 
its  granules,  will  increase  this  power  of  absorp- 
tion, and  the  more  copious  will  be  the  supply 
of  fnrtilizing  matiers  from  the  air. 

Heavy  lands  are,  therefore,  ameliorated  by 
ploughing,  spading,  &c.,  which  destroys  their 
ponderosity,  and  exposes  them  to  atmospheric 
action.  It  also  secures  a  more  immediate  and 
efficient  development  of  the  fructifying  princi- 
ples of  all  such  matters  as  may  be  applied  as 
manure. 

As  to  ammoniacal  gas,  it  was  long  supposed 
to  be  an  injury  rather  than  a  benefit  to  plants. 
This  idea  arose,  no  doubt,  in  part,  from  the  pun- 
gency of  its  odor.  It  is  evolved  by  a  mixture  of 
sal-ammoniac  and  quicklime,  and  is  the  princi- 
ple which  causes  the  smell  noticeable  in  sta- 
bles. Pure  ammoniacal  gas  has  been  called 
**The  Awakener  of  the  D^ad,"  as  persons  have 
sometimes  been  brought  to  life  and  conscious- 
ness after  having  fainted,  by  inhaling  it,  and 
even  after  anunation  has  been  suspended  by 
other  and  more  fearful  causes. 

To  prevent  the  escape  of  ammonia  from 
manure  heaps,  it  is  necessary  to  sprinkle  them 
with  a  strong  solution  of  copperas  in  water. 
The  sprinkling  should  be  repeated  often,  if  the 
decomposition  or  fermentation  is  vigorous, 
and  a  snudl  quantity  of  gypsum  may  be  added, 
with  good  effect. 


— Alden  Adams,  of  Leverett,  Mass.,  has  this 
season  gathered  a  goodly  crop  of  hops  off  from 
the  same  vine  that  his  grandfother  gathered  from 
nineiy  year%  ago. 


For  ike  New  Sngikmd  Fanur* 
TABM  HBIiF. 

Messrs.  Editobs  : — As  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  the  difficulty  of  supplying  the  farm 
With  good  help  seems  steadily  increasmg. 

There  have  been  a  good  manv  men  along 
the  past  season,  but  most  of  tnem  have  not 
been  the  steady,  reasonable,  faithful  "help'' 
so  much  needed  by  the  hard-working  farmer. 
I  don*t  believe  I  am  alone  in  often  shrinking 
from  undertaking  a  big  job  of  farm  improve- 
ment, for  the  reason  that  the  men  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  put  it  through. 

The  number  of  men  who  worjc  out  their  reg^ 
ular  eight  months  from  April  to  December,  h&M 
grown  less  of  late  years.  1  see  men  pack  up 
their  things,  and  ask  for  their  wages  and  leave, 
without  an  hour's  notice/  not  caring  a  copper 
for  the  bargain  made  at  the  beginging  of  their 
service.  Now  the  farmer  is  grievou&ly  wronged 
by  such  treatment.  He  Las  employed  a  new 
man,  awkward  and  ignorant  at  everything, 
and  after  much  pains-taking  and  considerable 
loss,  gets  him  ''broken  in*'  to  his  business. 
Just  as  he  is  beginning  to  earn  his  wages,  he 
learns  of  some  cousin  who  brags  'of  the  big 
pav  he  is  getting,  becomes  nneasy  and  leaves. 

A  neighbor,  well  known  to  you,  whose  large 
farm — ^lately  mentioned  to  favorably  in  the 
Farmer — is  somewhat  retired,  had  one  of  his 
men  leave,  complaining  that  the  place  was  too 
lonesome.  His  employer  told  him  he  couldn't 
very  well  move  his  farm  into  the  middle  of  the 
town  to  accommodate  him  with  society ! 

I  hardly  feel  it  right  to  detail  personal  ex- 
periences with  hired  men.  Your  columns 
could  easily  be  filled  with  cases  that  have  se- 
verely exercised  many  homes  where  the  New 
England  Farmer  is  read 

What  will  benefit  vour  readers  more  is  sug- 
gestions to  remedy  tlie  evil  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded. I  live,  as  you  are  well  aware,  in  a 
manufacturing  village.  The  owners  of  the 
mill  have  sufiered  from  unsteady  help  in  times 
past.  They  now  emploj^  a  better  class  of  fam- 
ilies, furnishing  them  with  comfortably  tene- 
ments at  reasonable  rents.  Such  help  can  be 
depended  upon.  They  keep  the  machinery 
always  going.  • 

Now  are  there  not  many  farms  where  mar- 
ried men  might  be  employed  to  great  advan- 
tage, and  fumiahed  with  cottages  and  gardens 
which  would  fix  them  to  the  place,  and  make 
them  mutually  interested  in  its  prosperity  ? 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  enlarge  a  little 
on  the  above  suggestions  r 

Yours  truly,  Wm.  D.  Bbown. 

Concord,  Mass.,  Oct.,  1867. ' 

Remarks. — The  remark  is  often  made  that 
fanning,  as  an  occupation,  is  unpopular ;  that 
young  people,  especially,  dislike  it,  and  that 
they  will  engage  in  almost  any  other  calling, 
sooner  than  to  work  on  a  ftum.    If  such  com- 
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pkints  are  true, — ^and  they  certainly  are,  in 
some  measure, — there  must  be  reasons  for 
them.  Some  of  the  reasons  could  be  easily 
dted,  but  only  one  will  be  alluded  to  at  pres- 
ent,— and  that  is  the  great  want  of  intelligent, 
industrious  and  conscientious^  farm-laborers. 

Farming,  as  a  vocation,  has  been  greatly 
changed  within  thirty  years.  While  important 
improvements  have  been  introduced  in  the 
modes  of  cultivating  the  soil,  and  much  hard 
and  wearing  labor  has  been  transferred  from 
man  to  beast,  other  things  have  taken  place, 
which  have  actually  changed  the  condition  of 
most  New  England  homes,  by  the  introduction 
of  an  element  at  once  uninstructed  and  un- 
manageable. 

There  is  scarcely  a  farm  now  in  three  of  the 
New  England  States  without  one  or  more  Irish 
persons  upon  it  as  '*help,**  and  frequently  two 
or  three  indoors  and  as  many  without.  In  the 
other  three  States,  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  there  are  not  so  many,  but  still 
WAj  be  counted  by  thousands  in  these. 

Nearly  all  this  '*help^*  comes  to  us  without 
education  of  any  kind,  ignorant  alike  of  our 
modes  of  farming,  housekeeping,  and  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  land.  All  this,  however, 
we  could  overcome,  and  by  patience,  kindness 
nd  careful  training,  could,  in  most  cases,  get 
an  equivalent  in  their  labor  for  the  cost  which 
they  incur,  if  they  only  brought  along  with 
their  labor  ah  educated  conscience.  But  such 
18  not  the  case.  The  remark  of  our  corres- 
pondent on  this  point  is  true,  and  may  be 
verified  in  hundreds  of  cases. 

This  is  a  deplorable  state  of  things,  and  the 
introduction  of  this  element  to  our  farms,  and 
the  necessity  which  seems  to  exist  for  it,  are 
among  the  leading  causes  why  so  manyper- 
^ns  decline  tomake  farming  a  business. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  **help"  on  the  farm 
was  the  proprietor  and  hts  healthy,  educated 
and  intelligent  children  around  him,  each  feel- 
ing an  individual  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  economy  .and  industry  in 
everything  pertaining  to  the  prosperity  and 
general  welfare  of  the  family.  When  they 
came  around  the  table  at  their  meals  it  was  a 
perfect  love-feast,  where  thought,  feeling  and 
expression  were  harmonious,  where  the  lan- 
guage used  was  common  to  all,  and  where  a 
single  interest  animated  every  member  of  the 
family. 


The  entire  management,  or  engineering  of 
the  farm,  did  not  then  fall  upon  a  single  per- 
son,— ^but  some  of  the  sons  and  daughters  took 
an  active  lead  in  certain  departments  of  duty, 
and  claimed  a  responsibility  which  greatly  re- 
lieved those  oppressed,  perhaps,  with  the  bur- 
den of  years.  There  was  a  system,  and  an 
economy  of  time  and  means  practiced  in  eveiy- 
thing,  and  an  animus  that  needed  no  morning 
calls  or  the  maeter^s  eye. 

How  is  it  now  in  the  family  of  the  farmer? 
His  sons  are  in  Idaho  or  Japan,  and  his  daugh- 
ters among  the  turpentine  trees  of  North  Car- 
olina, or  somewhere  else,  lifting  die  ignorant 
and  debased  out  of  the  darkness  in  which  a 
cruel  custom  had  long  enslaved  them.  Around 
his  table  and  evening  fireside,  there  are  two 
sets  of  people,  two  languages,  and  scarcely  an 
interest  or  custom  in  common  among  them. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  there  is  an  antagonistio 
feeling,  a  common  sentiment  among  them  that 
runs  counter  to  our  customs,  modes  of  life, 
labor  and  thought,  which  is  added  to  an  idea 
of  competency  which  often  runs  into  the  ridio- 
ulous.  The  uneducated  are  usually  the  best 
taught — ^in  their  own  judgment — ^and  are  the 
most  tenacious  of  their  opinions. 

These  persons  have  come  among  us  to  es* 
tablibh  homes  in  our  fertile  and  beauti- 
ful land,  and  there  is  '^scope  and  verge 
enough'^  for  all.  We  welcome  them  to  it  as 
one  of  the  choicest  portions  of  God^s  heritage. 
Here  they  can  settle  upon  the  land,  protected 
and  encouraged  by  wise  and  humane  laws,  and 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.  Why  should 
they  stand  apart  from  us,  and  cultivate  a  clan- 
ship which  builds  up  a  partition  wall  between 
us  ?  Why  shotdd  they  not  fulfil  all  their  con- 
tracts, and  act  in  good  faith  in  every  respect ; 
discharge  all  their  duties  with  fidt:lity,  send 
their  children  into  the  common  schools,  and  all 
become  Americanized  as  fast  as  possible  ?  It 
certainly  is  for  their  best  interest  80  to  do. 

If  any  one  of  these  persons  supposes  that  an 
American  does  not  perform  his  part  of  a  con- 
tract, their  instant  resort  is  to  the  law,  and 
many  harrassing  and  expensive  cases  of  litiga- 
tion grow  out  of  such  suits. 

Ought  we  not,  then,  to  protect  ourselves  P 
Ought  not  the  farmers  of  a  town  to  meet,  es- 
tablii>h  some  rules  of  proceeding,  collect  a  fund 
to  defray  expenses,  and  appoint  certain  per- 
sons to  prosecute  every  case  of  violcUion  of 
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efrntrctct  which  ocean  among  the  tnbscriben  to 
the  fund  ?  Let  this  be  done  in  a  few  cases — 
no  matter  which  party  Tiolates— and  the  out- 
zageons  practice  of  leaving  employers  without 
good  cause,  would  soon  cease.  These  yiola^ 
lions  take  place  among  the  help  in  the  house 
more  frequently  than  they  do  among  the  work- 
er9  in  the  field,  and  they  are  sometimes  vejut- 
tioas  and  perplexing  in  the  highest  degree. 

And  now,  brother  fanners,  what  shall  we  do  P 
Deplore  this  condition  of  things,  or  use  the 
means  we  possess  for  improving  it,  and  come 
to  the  condusaon  that  we  must  labor  for  all 
that  is  good  and  beautiful,  here  and  hereafter  P 
The  educating  and  establishing  this  long  op- 
pressed people  is  qpari  of  our  destiny^  and 
as  wise  and  faittifnl  stewards,  we  must  accept 
it  cheerfully  and  labor  in  it  with  fidelity.  We 
must  not  only  teach  them  the  arts  of  peace, 
but  by  precept  and  example,  must  teach  them 
the  moral  law, — ^that  iridh  tatdjugtiee  must  be 
regarded  in  all  the  concerns  of  life,  and  that 
eontcienee  is  the  spirit  of  God  within  us,  ever 
directing  us  to  that  rule  which  requires  us  to 
do  to  others  as  we  would  have  others  do  to  us. 


WOOIi  HAJI U Jf AUTUiUBBS. 

Tlie  third  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  was  held 
in  New  York,  October  2d.  Hon.  Erastus 
Bigelow,  of  Massachusetts,  was  re-elected 
Pk«sident;  T.  S.  Faxton,  of  New  York,  Theo- 
dore Fomeroy  of  Massachusetts,  and  Archi- 
bald Campbell  of  Pennsylvania,  Vice  Presi- 
dents ;  and  John  L.  Hayes  of  Boston,  Secre- 
tary. 

The  connection  of  this  society  with  Uie  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers^  Association,  and  the 
fact  that  this  connection  is  looked  upon  by 
some  wool  growers  with  distrust  and  suspicion, 
give  no  little  interest  to  the  proceedings  of  this 
influential  body  of  manufacturers.  While  we 
admit  that  manufacturers  of  wool,  like  the 
manufacturers  of  other  articles,  mav  be  infiu- 
enced  b^  the  general  principle  of  buymg  the 
raw  material  where  they  can  buy  it  the  cheap- 
est, we  cannot  believe  they  are  so  short-sighted 
as  to  adopt  a  policy  which  must  destroy  er 
greatly  impair  the  value  of  their  home-market. 
We  fully  believe  in  the  substantial  identity  of 
the  interests  of  the  Wool  Growers  and  the 
Wool  Manufacturers  of  the  country.  And  we 
an  pleased  to  see  in  the  report  of  the  secre- 


tary, and  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  asso- 
ciation, a  recognition  of  this  principle  so  open 
and  apparently  hearty  as  to  confirm  our  hope 
that  the  fears  of  wool  growers  about  being 
"sold^'  in  their  late  agreement  with  the  manu- 
facturers are  entirely  groundless.  Manufactur- 
ers, mechanics  and  merchants  are  beginning 
to  understand  that  they  cannot  long  prosper 
unless  farmers  prosper. 

The  Secretary's  Report,  though  written  in 
the  first  person,  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  association.  We  need  not  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  following  extract 
from  this  report,  or  to  the  resolutions  which 
follow,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Bural 
New  Yorker^  as  we  have  not  as  yet  received  a 
copy  of  the  printed  Report : — 

A  result  of  the  recent  tari£f  on  wool  and 
woolens,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  encouraging 
to  the  wool' producing  interests  of  the^  country, 
is  the  apppreciation  which  it  ha^  tended  to 
produce  of  our  domestic  wools.  The  effect  of 
the  recent  tariff,  in  directing  attention  to 
American  wools,  is  greater  than  ever  anticipar 
ted  by  manufacturers.  In  all  establishments 
where  foreign  wool  was  formerly  laigely  used, 
manufacturers  have  been  induced  to  make  new 
applications  of  domestic  fleece  which  they  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  but  for  the  change  in 
the  wool  duty.  Some  indication  of  the  extent 
to  which  American  wool  has  been  substituted, 
is  shown  by  importations  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  given  from  ofiicial  sources.  For  the 
first  six  months  of  1866,  the  clothing  wool  en- 
tered at  New  York  amounted  to  28,692,043 
pounds;  and  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1867,  4,366,188  pounds.  To  come  to  more 
direct  illustrations :  I  am  informed  by  a  manu- 
facturer of  worsted  yams,  consuming  10,000 
pounds  of  wool  per  week,  that  before  the 
imposition  of  the  duty  on  Canada  wool,  he 
made  use  of  that  material  exclusivelv  for  his 
fabrics,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  mdispen- 
sable.  After  the  imposition  of  the  duty, 
he  experimented  with  American  wools,  se- 
lecting from  lots  brought  principally  from 
Kentucky ;  and  for  months  he  has  made  use 
of  no  other  wool,  which  he  finds  perfectly 
adapted  for  yams  of  numbers  not  exceeding 
35.  For  the  higher  numbers,  the  admixture 
of  wools  of  pure  English  blood  is  found  neces- 
sary. The  mariufacturer  and  introducer  of 
the  admirable  cloakings,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
elsewhere,  informs  me,  that,  upon  commenc- 
ing this  new  fabric,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
most  expensive  Silesian  wools  would  be  re- 
quired to  equal  the  Austrian  fabrics,  which 
first  sngeested  these  styles.  In  the  early 
stages  of  his  manufacture,  he  made  use  of 
Silesian  wools,  costing,  washed,  two  dollars 
per  pound.  These  fabrics  are  now  all  made 
of  American  wool,  without  the  slightest  admix- 
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ture  of  foreign  material,  and  exhibit  probabtj 
the  most  beautiful  textures  that  have  ever 
been  produced  from  American  flocks  and 
looms.  In  many  mills  producing  fine-face 
ffoodt),  foreign  wools  were  formerly  used  for 
both  warp  and  filling.  Since  the  change  of 
duty,  American  wool,  in  all  these  establish- 
ments, is  substituted  for  the  warp,  even  of  ihe 
finest  broadcloths,  constituting  two-fifths  of 
the  texture.  The  testimony  which  I  have 
from  manufacturers  is  universal — that  by  care- 
ful selection,  the  economical  application  of 
American  wools  may  be  greatly  extended.  In- 
stances are  not  wanting  in  other  countries  of 
a  distinctly  marked  national  manufacture  be- 
ing developed  in  consequence  of  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  the  products  of  domestic  flocks. 
The  high  duty  in  France  upon  foreign  wools, 
which  was  fixed  at  30  per  cent,  in  lb26,  com- 
pelled the  French  manuiacturers  of  woolen  drefs 
good^  to  resort  to  the  fleeces  produced  on  their 
own  soil.  Ihe  protection  given  to  the  agricul- 
turists of  France  encouraged  them  to  develop 
the  merino  races  supplied  by  the  flocks  of 
the  Raml>ouillet,  until  thev  produced  sheep  of 
extraordinary  size,  and  with  a  length  and  fine- 
ness and  fibre  hitherto  unattained.  •  To  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  these  fleeces  do  the 
French  manufacturers  ascribe  the  unparalleled 
excellence  of  their  merino -dress  fabrics, — the 
most  perfect  of  all  known  textures  of  wool. 
So  high  became  the  excellence,  and  so  great 
the  appreciation  of  this  wool,  that  it  no  longer 
required  protection,  as  it  was  without  a  foreign 
competitor ;  hence  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on 
wool  which  took  place  in  1860,  was  assented 
to  freely  by  the  French  agriculturists.  It  was 
in  memory  of  this  boon,  which  the  flock  of 
Rambouillet  had  conferred  upon  France,  that, 
upon  its  threatened  dispersion,  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  in  1854,  pledged  herself  to  preserve 
the  flock  under  her  august  protection. 

Let  me  by  no  means  be  understood  to  say, 
that  our  flocks  can  at  present  supply  us  with  all 
the  requibite  material  for  our  manufactures. 
The  wools  of  the  third  class,  or  carpet  wools, 
the  coarse  product  of  barbarous  flocks,  can 
never  be  produced  here,  for  we  might  as  well 
undertake  to  breed  buffaloes  for  Uieir  robes. 
We  are  still  greatly  deficient  in  very  fine  short- 
fibred  wool,  adapted  for  filling  for  broadcloth 
or  face  goods,  as  well  as  in  combing  wool  of 
English  blood  for  worsteds.  Both  of  these 
vanuiics  can  be  advantagcoufrly  ^rown  in  this 
country,  and  their  production  will  be  greatly 
favored  by  the  existing  duties.  The^o  wooU 
should  be  produced,  not  in  place  of,  but  as  ad- 
ditions to,  the  wools  now  mainly  grown,  and 
which  will  be  always  chiefly  in  demand.  The 
principal  means  of  encouraging  the  growth  of 
the  reqMired  fine  wools,  is  for  tne  manufacture 
ers  to  discriminate  in  their  prices ;  and  to  be 
willing  to  follow  the  example  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  manufacturers  of  fine  opera  flan- 
nels, who  informs  me  that  he  has  paid  from  75 
cents  to  a  dollar  per  pound,  while  ordinary 


wools  were  worth  but  50  centa,  for  brook- 
washed  fleeces  of  this  character  of  wool  grown 
in  Ohio.  There  are  localities,  particrularly  in 
the  Middle  States,  where  this  wool  can  be 
grown  to  great  advantage.     With  adequate 

C rices,  the  peculiar  pasbion  for  fine  wool  will 
e  developed  in  this  country,  as  it  is  in  Silesia 
and  Hungary,  where  the  culture  of  noble  wools, 
as  they  are  denominated,  is  prosecuted  as  the 
most  fascinating  of  agricultural  pursuits.  We 
notice  with  pleasure,  that  eminent  flock-maa- 
ters,  like  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  New  York,  have 
been  within  the  last  few  months  adding  to  their 
importations  of  Silesian  sheep.  The  diflusion 
of  this  admirable  race — possessing  equal  fine- 
ness and  shortness  of  fibre,  but  of  greater  size, 
yield,  and  stronger  (?onsutution,  than  the  deli- 
cate Saxons — would  be  an  invaluable  addition 
to  our  agricultural  resources.  The  value  of 
sheep  of  Englibh  blood  producing  the  combing 
wool  for  worsteds,  is  being  rapidly  appreciated. 
They  are  exhibited  in  all  our  agricultural  fairs. 
The  r  fitness  for  the  neighborhood  of  large 
markets, — as  in  such  situations  profit  is  fur- 
nished from  three  sources :  wool,  muttou  and 
lambs, — ^and  their  adaptation  for  dairy  and 
wheat  farms,  where  small  flocks  can  be  advan- 
ta^ousl^  kept,  render  the  necessary  hupply  of 
this  variety  of  wool  only  a  question  of^  time. 
There  is  no  question  that  this  wool,  long 
claimed  by  the  English  as  the  excluLive  pro- 
duct of  their  island,  can  be  eaually  well  pro- 
duced here.  The  specimens  or  the  f^ice^tei^ 
shire  wool  exhibited  by  Dr.  Townsend  of  Ohio, 
during  the  recent  examination  of  the  wool 
samples,  were  pronounced  by  £ng1i^h  wool- 
sorters  to  be  equal  to  the  choicest  locks  of 
England.  In  regard  to  these  wools.  Dr. 
Townsend  says,  in  a  recently  published  essay, 
"Should  the  demand  for  combing  wool  con- 
tinue or  increase,  it  can  be  produced  in  this 
State  (Ohio),  and  other  States  on  the  North- 
ern border,  as  cheaply  and  as  good  in  every 
respect  as  it  can  be  produced  in  Canada ;  and 
it  cannot  be  good  policy  to  import  our  comb- 
ing wools  when  they  may  be  so  readily  grown 
at  home.^^ 

Rewlved,  By  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  at  its  third  annual  meeting,  held 
in  the  city  of  New  YoriL,  on  the  2d  of  October, 
1867  :— 

1.  The  present  tariff  on  wool  and  woolens  is  as 
well  adapted,  as  any  legi-^lation  wlilch  can  now  be 
devised,  to  promo  e  tbe  growth  and  devciupmcnt 
of  wool  manufacturing  and  wool  growing,  and  tlie 
interests  of  consumers  and  the  public  revenue. 

2.  Confidence  in  tbe  stability  of  legislation  Ix^ing 
essential  to  induce  the  investment  of  cifpital  by 
wliich  agricultural  and  manufacturing  wealth  is  to 
bede\'eluped,it  ia.of  the  highest  importance  that 
the  tariff'  policy  dclitieratcly  adopted  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  those  most  afiiicted  by  it  shonld  be  i)er6ist- 
ed  in,  and  that  the  bubine»s  arrangements  which 
have  been  made  to  conform  to  it  should  not  be  dia* 
tnrbed. 

3.  Experience  having  demonstrated  the  difficul- 
ty of  a€(jU8ting  the  complicated  relations  of  manu- 
facturers with  each  other,  and  with  the  producers 
of  wool,  it  is  desirable  that  no  change,  however 
trivial,  should  bo  made  in  the  present  taritf,  unless 
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ranctioned  Jointlv  by  the  National  Wool  Orowen' 
and  Wool  Manniactorere*  Associations. 

4.  The  interests  of  wool  manufactarers  and  wool 
growers  being  recognized  as  identical,  forther 
measures  should  bo  adopted  to  make  each  class 
familiar  with  the  respective  wants  and  necessities 
of  the  othor. 

5.  Miviufactnrers  have  suffered  flrom  overpro- 
duction of  particular  kinds  of  goods.  Wool  grow- 
ers have  cnnally  suffered  from  overproduction  of 
certain  kirds  of  wool.  The  wisest  course  for  each 
class  to  adopt  is  to  increase  the  variety  of  its  pro- 
ducts. 

6.  It  would  greatly  benefit  many  branches  of 
the  woolen  manufacture  if,  in  addi:ion  to  the  ordin- 
ary wools  now  produced,  there  should  be  an  in- 
ciease  in  fine  wools  oorroftponding  to  the  bestSlle- 
sian  W00I51,  and  in  combing  wools  of  English  blood. 

7.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  country  that 
production  should  be  increased  by  extending  pro- 
tection to  all  branches  of  industry  whose  repre- 
sentatives can  show  that  they  are  not  in  a  position 
to  success fhlly  compete  with  foreign  producers. 


For  ihit  Ne»  Englamd  Farmer. 
OHEMICAIi  TEB1C8— No.  VI. 

BUiea^  or  as  more  generally  called  silex  or 
flint,  is  very  abundant  in  nature,  in  chemical 
language  it  is  silicic  tfbid.  It  is  found  in 
qnartz,  flint,  and  in  rock  crystal,  often  beau- 
tifully cry^talized,  and  is  a  principal  ingredi- 
ent in  many  of  the  precious  stones.  Feld- 
spar, which  18  a  leading  ingredient  in  granite, 
contains  66  per  cent,  of  silica. 

Silica  consibts  of  about  48  per  cent,  of  sili- 
con and  52  of  oxygen.  It  is  found  in  the  water 
of  most  springs,  es^pecially  warm  springs.  If 
we  evaporate  spring  water,  we  find  it  in  the 
residuum.  If  we  bum  a  olant  we  find  it  in 
the  ashes.  Grasses  and  tne  stalks  of  most 
kinds  of  grains,  yield  silica  on  combustion ; 
and.  in  fact,*  to  ita  presence  they  owe  their 
firmness.  When  the  soil  is  wanting  in  it,  or  in 
alkalies  to  render  it  soluble,  they  will  bend  or 
fall  to  the  ground.  The  shells  of  numerous 
small  insects  consist  chiefly  of  silica.  Silica  is 
the  principal  ingredient  in  sand.  Yellow  sand 
is  colored  by  oxide  of  iron.  By  chemical  pro- 
cesses silica  may  be  obtained  pure,  when  it 
will  be  found  to  weigh  in  comparison  with  wa- 
ter as  2.66  to  1.  It  combines  with  the  bases, 
alumina,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  lime,  &c., 
and  forms  silicates,  which  constitute  the  largest 
numb«fr  of  the  hard  minerals  oft  the  crust  of 
the  earth.  It  sometimes  combines  with  one 
base  and  sometimes  with  two.  Thus  we  have 
feldspar,  which  is  silicate  of  alumina  and  pot^ 
ash ;  hornblende,  which  is  silicate  of  lime  and 
magnefeia ;  steatite,  which  is  silicate  of  mag- 
nesia with  a  slight  addition  of  alumina  and 
iron.  Silica  is  imoluble  in  evety  acid  except 
Uie  fluoric  acid.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water 
in  its  natural  state. 

W2  should  little  expect  flint  to  be  an  acid, 
bnt  as  it  exhibits  the  properties  of  an  acid,  and 
behaves  like  an  acid,  it  must  be  so  considered. 

Clay. — Clay  is  a  compound  of  two  simple 
earthd,  silica  and  alumina,  generally  tinned 
with  iron.    Lime,  magnesia,  and  the  coloring 


oxides  of  some  other  metals  besides  iron,  are 
found  in  small  quantities  in  natural  clays. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  clay,  arising  from 
the  different  proportions  in  which  the  ingredi- 
ents composing  them  are  combined,  and  from 
the  presence  of  ingredients  in  one  vai  iety  that 
are  not  found  in  another.  When  tolerably 
pure  clay  is  mixed  wiih  water,  as  esery  one 
knows,  it  forms  a  compact  mass,  flexible  or 
plastic,  capable  of  being  formed  into  every 
shape.  Common  clay  contains  more  sand  than 
plastic  clay,  and  has  a  yellowish  color,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  iron  ochre. 

Water  docs  not  pass  through  clay  as  it  does 
through  sand,  or  through  limestone  earths. 
When  a  layer  of  clay  exista  beneath  the  soil, 
the  rain,  being  unable  to  penetrate  readily 
through  it,  accumulates  above  it.  forming  bogs 
and  marshes.  When  such  a  layer  approaches 
the  surface  near  the  edge  of  a  lower  level,  the 
accumulated  water  bursts  out  giving  rise  to 
springs. 

Clay  has  the  power  of  drinking  in  and  re- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  water.  This  prop- 
erty when  skilfiilly  used  gives  it  great  agricul- 
tural value. 

Thoroughly  dried  clay,  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  increases  in  weight.  This  increase  arises 
from  substances  absorbed  from  the  air.  These 
are  water,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  Now 
as  these  are  the  most  important  elements  of 
plant  food,  and  as  clay  absorbs  these  from  the 
air,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  enhance  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  Loam  consists  of  clay  and  sand. 
We  speak  of  a  clayey  loam  or  sand^  loam,  as 
either  of  these  ingredients  predominates.  A 
soil  bonsisting  of  either  sand  or  clay  only,  is 
without  fertility,  if  there  is.  too  much  clay, 
the  soil  is  too  compact  and  heavy,  and  so 
dense  as  not  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
AfVer  long  rains  it  becomes  muddy,  and  not 
allowing  the  water  to  evaporate  freely,  remains 
wet  and  cold  for  a  long  time.  A  soil  contain- 
ing too  much  sand  suffers  from  the  opposite 
disadvantages.  Hence  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  physical  condition  of  a  clayey  soil  may 
be  ameliorated  by  the  addition  of  sand,  and 
that  of  a  sandy  soil  by  the  addition  of  clay. 
The  properties  that  especially  adapt  clay  for 
the  manufacture  of  eartnen  ware  are  its  plas- 
ticity and  its  hardening  under  the  action  of 
heat.  Clay  is  a  silicate  of  alumuia,  containing 
variable  quantities  of  silicates  of  potash,  lime, 
&c. 

Alum  is  what  is  called  a  double  salt,  con- 
sisting of  one  part  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  and 
two  parts  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  chemically 
united.  R* 

Concord^  Mass.,,  Nov.,  1867. 


—In  Canada,  flax  is  so  profitable  that  some  large 
flouring  mills  have  been  turned  Into  linen  works. 
Near  Preston,  this  year,  12,000  acres  were  in  flax. 
It  looks  a  little  as  though  cotton  would  be  flaxed 
out. 
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¥ot  Oe  Nme  Engkmd  Farmtr, 

AS  AUTUMV  JBAMBUB. 

Carrot  Crop— Deep  Plonghinff—I*  there  Iom  of  Vegeta- 
ble Force  in  penetramif  uard  «nb-«oll  ? 

The  last  day  of  October  came  to  as  m  a 
pleasant  interval  of  sunshine  amid  man^r  cheer^ 
less  days  of  autumn  cloud  and  rain.  A  warm 
west  wind  blew  oyer  the  brown  fields,  and 
chased  the  maple  leaves  into  the  shelter  of  old 
walls,  or  rustled  among  them  until  some  pro- 
tecting hedge  of  briar,  or  thorn,  or  barberry, 
interposed  and  turned  the  baffled  winds  away 
into  country  lanes,  or  down  slopes  of  mowing 
land,  thickly  matted  with  luxunant  aftermath, 
or  along  pleasant  valleys  hazy  with  an  after- 
noon or  dreamy  Indian  summer  time. 

The  aspect  of  the  roads,  and  fields,  and 
farms,  had  induced  us  to  withdraw  for  a  single 
half  day  from  the  toil  and  tumult  of  the  town, 
and  spend  its  hours  among  the  scenes  and 
haunts  of  quiet  country  life. 

So  far  as  our  observation  goes,  it  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  engage  a  New  England  far- 
mer in  conversation,  whether  the  subject  be 
agriculture,  religion,  or  politics. 

But  for  this  half  day,  your  correspondent 
had  eschewed  the  meanness  of  the  one,  had 
turned  aside  from  the  sectarianism  of  the  other, 
and  had  determined  to  acquaint  himself  some- 
what with  the  ways  of  the  farmer. 

The  harvesters  were  in  the  fields,  finishing 
the  season's  labor  by  reaping  a  plenteous  re- 
ward for  all  the  season's  toil.  In  one  lot  men 
were  at  work  digging  carrots,  with  the  expec- 
tation of  getting  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
tons  to  the  acre.  The  land  on  whidi  the  crop 
was  grown,  had  been  twice  ploughed  in*  the 
spring,  making  it  exceedingly  light  and  mel- 
low ;  and  although  the  plough  luid  not  gone 
below  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  uiere 
were  carrots  that  would  measure  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  inches  in  length.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  land  upon  whidi  this  vegetable  had 
grown,  would,  next  year,  be  even  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  production  of  a  crop  of  onions  thiui 
land  upon  which  onidns  had  this  year  been  suc- 
cessfully raised ;  and  yet  the  statement  is  fre- 
quently made  by  the  growers  of  this  vegetable, 
Uiat  onions  do  best  when  planted  upon  the 
same  land  during  consecutive  years. 

It  occurs  to  the  writer  whether  the  policy  of 
shallow  ploughing  for  carrots,  as  practiced  by 
some  agriculturists,  may  not  be  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  husbandman.  Here 
were  carrots,  some  of  which  had  thrust  their 
roots  at  least  five  or  ten  inches  into  the  hard 
ground  below  the  lowest  point  attained  by  the 
plough.  Now  it  is  a  question  with  us  whether 
vegetables,  during  their  growing  season,  do  not 
labor.  The  roots  of  these  long  carrots  went 
tapering  away  to  a  very  slender  point.  Had 
the  ground  upon  which  this  crop  was  planted, 
been  turned  up  by  a  plough  running  twenty 
inches  deep,  would  not  the  force  of  growth, 
inherent  in  vegetables,  instead  of  partially 
wasting  itself  in  an  effort  to  penetrate  a  stiff 


subsoil,  been  reserved  for  the  development  of 
the  size  and  quality  of  carrots  P  Or  iu  it  pos* 
sible  that  shallow  ploughing  is  really  a  better 
method  of  procedure ;  and  by  leaving  a  hard 
subsoil  from  five  to  ten  inches  below  the  sur- 
face to  impede  and  thwart  the  penetrative 
propensities  of  the  carrot,  is  the  work  which 
the  root  performs  turned  in  another  direction, 
and  finding  itself  in  its  early  stages  arrested 
in  the  effort  to  penetrate  far  into  the  earth, 
does  development  manifest  itself  more  quickly 
in  a  circumference,  and  meeting  less  resistance 
amidst  the  loose  upper  soil,  does  that  develop- 
ment result  in  an  increase  of  weight  as  the 
product  of  a  given  area  of  land  P 

But  whether  the  leaving  a  subsoil  near  the 
surface  of  the  soil  to  check  the  deepening 
of  the  plant,  with  a  view  to  reaping  an  in- 
creased han'est,  be  policy  or  otherwise,  the 
result  in  this  field  was  certainly  very  satis- 
factt>ry. 

But  we  will  not  tire  the  reader  with  any 
farther  reference  to  the  carrot  crop.  There 
were  other  vegetables  remaining  in  the  fields. 
Plots  of  purple  cabbi|ge  made  a  fine  show  in 
the  lowlands ;  and,  scattered  about  in  the  dif- 
ferent fields,  the  large,  red  skinned,  flat  tur- 
nip had  been  assigned  a  place  on  higher  and 
mellower  soil;  while,  farther  away,  on  the 
western  slope  of  a  hillside,  the  cereals  were 
represented  by  a  field  of  yellow  com— or  what 
had  been  such.  And  the  yellow  leaves  of  the 
maize  stalk,  rustling  in  the  li^ht  autumn  wind 
and  glowing  in  the  sunlight,  imparted  a  feel- 
ing of  warmth  to  the  landscape,  and  added 
another  item  to  the  pleasures  of  an  afternoon 
spent  in  the  autumn  fields.  xx. 

Salem,  Mom,,  Nov.  4,  1867. 


Jbr  fk$  New  England  Farmer, 
A  FIJJASAJBTF  WORD  FBOM  MAINB. 

Grope,  Balldlogs,  Real  EeUte,  tco.,  in  Llneolo,  Kei^ 
Debeo  aod  SagadiUioo  coantiee. 

New  England  Fasmbr: — ^We  are  happy 
to  greet  you  on  your  weekly  trip,  laden  with 
so  much  information  from  our  agricultund 
brethren.  How  much  infonnation  can  be 
gained  by  communicating  with  each  qther. 
We  down  here  in  Maine  hear  from  those  in 
the  old  **Bay  State,"  as  well  as  in  all  other 
States  in  our  agricultural  sectioa. 

With  us  autumn  has  robbed  the  orchards  of 
their  fruit  and  the  forests  of  their  green  foli- 
age. As  we  drove  through  Lincoln,  Kenne- 
bec and  Sagadahoc  counties  not  long  since,  we 
were  led  to  exclaim,  **God  sees  all  things  and 
does  all  things  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  crea- 
tures. Surely  He  has  given  us  a  bountiful  har- 
vest. As  we  passed  one  field  the  owner  had  just 
gathered  an  immense  load  of  cabbages  as  nice 
as  we  ever  saw.  Com,  as  a  generaTthing,  has 
done  well  except  on  low  land,  some  of  which 
has,  this  season,  been  too  moist  for  that  crop. 
One  man  informed  me  that  he  harvested  nine* 
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ty-four  bushelfl  of  corn  on  the  cob  from  one 
and  one-half  acres.  All  along  our  route,  peo- 
ple were  preesing  hay  for  market,  bat  were 
not  anxious  to  sell  at  present  prioes,  which 
range  from  sixteen  ana  one-half  to  eighteen 
dolUrs.  Thej  say  prices  will  range  at  twenty 
and  upwards. 

At  Gardiner  we  learned  that  potatoes  were 
selling  at  one  dollar  per  bushel,  but  we  think 
they  will  sell  for  at  least  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  before  planting  time,  as  the  yield  was 
about  six  bushels  from  one,  as  a  general  thing. 
Through  the  southwestern  part  of  Lincom 
and  Southwestern  part  of  Kennebec  counties, 
it  appeared  to  us  that  farmers  generally,  simply 
tried  to  live,  and  nothing  more.  After  cross- 
ing the  Kennebec  river,  farming  appeared  to 
present  a  different  aspect.  Bam  cellars  and 
manure  sheds  frequenny  presented  themselves 
to  our  view.  Dwellings  neatly  painted  and 
fences  in  good  repair,  gave  evidence  of  thrifty 
and  enterprising  occupants.  After  passing 
through  West  Gai*diner  and  Litchfield,  we  as- 
cended *'Oak  Hill,"  which  is  composed  of  a 
sandy,  ^velly  soil,  too  dry  for  profitable 
fanning  in  all  its  departments.  While  it  is  a 
good  soil  for  com  and  '*ju8t  the  thing"  for  an 
orchard,  it  is  not  profitable  for  potatoes  or 
hay.  But  just  beyond,  occupving  a  part  of 
the  towns  of  Monmouth  and  Wales,  lies  the 
most  fertile  valley  in  this  section  of  our  State. 
One  farmer  told  us  that  he  broke  up  a  piece  of 
land  that  had  been  lying  waste  for  a  long  time, 
and  without  manure  of  any  kind,  raised  pota- 
toes to  which  were  awarded  the  first  premium 
at  the  county  fair.  We  were  informed  that 
real  estate  in  this  valley  was  rapidly  advancing 
in  price.  One  farm  which  was  sold  for  $8500, 
in  two  years  afterwards  was  jiurchased  by  its 
former  owner  for  $4560.  Through  the  whole 
of  our  drive  we  saw  no  reason  why  people 
should  cry  out  **hard  times,"  for  on  Uie  whole 
God  has  blessed  us  with  an  abundant  harvest. 
If  we  have  less  of  one  kind  wo  have  more  of 
another,  to  n^ake  good  the  deficiency. 

WUcMset,  Me..  Nov.  11,  1867.    c.  h.  w. 
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Maiotbe. — ^We  like  bam  cellars  to  protect 
the  manure  from  rain  and  sunshine,  but  there 
18  something  else  to  do  with  manure  besides 
housins  it.  If  you  keep  it  housed  and  protected 
from  the  frobt,  there  is  an  acid  in  it  which  is 
deleterious  to  the  growing  crops.  My  mode 
is  to  clean  out  the  shed  and  bam  cellars  in  the 
fall  and  pile  it  up  closelv,  cover  it  over  with 
loam,  which  protects  it  from  the  rain.  Then 
the  frost  has  free  access  to  neutralize  the 
acidity,  to  penetrate  through  all  the  parts,  and 
then  when  it  is  pitched  over  in  the  spring,  it 
falls  apart  and  becomes  fine  and  adapted  to  the 
growing  crops.  In  the  spring,  instead  of  ma- 
nuring five  acres  sparingly,  we  manure  what 
can  sumptuously,  do  not  scant  a  hill,  and  the 
result  is  that  we  harvest  good  crops.— i9.  P. 
Maberry,  in  Maine  Farmer. 


WUh  Ungerlnff  gllntfl  of  gold  tncl  red 
The  waning  aatmnn  wooda  are  gay; 

And  In  the  deep  bloe  overhead 
The  •an  shines  elear  and  soft  to^dajt 

Tlie  late  October  winds  are  bland, 
Their  voices  whisper  low  and  sWtet; 
"^    While  fikr  away  the  blue  hills  stand 
With  valley  vapors  ronnd  their  fbet. 

▲eross  the  asnre  of  the  sky 

The  milky  clond'«hapes,  wandering,  safl; 
Bonthward  the  roving  song-birds  fly. 

And  from  the  stubble  pipe  the  qnalL 

AloDg  the  winding  path  we  go, 
ThroQgh  fields  in  which  the  aster  nods; 

And  over  breezy  slopes  whore  grow 
The  yelloW'painted  golden  roda— 

AJorg  the  path  by  field  and  hill, 
With  many  a  lightly-spoken  Jest, 

Past  golden  orchurd  rows  whore  still 
The  robin  shows  his  crimson  breast— 

Until  at  last  the  woods  we  gain, 

And  there,  with  shont  and  crashing  sound, 
We  beat  the  bonghs  till  downward  rain 

The  ripened  niits  apon  the  gronnd. 

All  other  sounds  aronod  are  hushed. 

There  is  no  note  of  any  bird; 
But  through  these  aisles  with  autumn  flushed 

Opr  voices  ikr  and  wide  are  heard. 

With  lingering  glints  of  gold  and  red 
The  waning  autumn  woods  are  gay. 

And  though  ue  summer  months  are  fled 
Our  hearts  make  summer  of  to-day. 


ULLNTS  ]*OB  THX  GABDSIT. 

We  copy  the  following  ffom  the  Kew  York 

HorticuUuritt : — 

Hyacinths  for  winter  blooming  should  now 
be  potted. 

Yn^ETARDS  should  all  have  the  earth  plough- 
ed up  toward  the  vines  late  in  autumn,  leavmg 
a  centre  furrow  for  the  surface  drainage. 

Chrtsanthemums  in  bloom  require  abun- 
dant fo  d,  which  is  best  supplied  by  watering 
them  with  liquid  manure. 

Roses  for  window  blooming  should  be  potted 
in  good  rich  soil,  cut  back  freely,  then  kept  in 
cool  frames  for  a  time  before  bringing  into 
the  room  for  winter. 

Cuttings  of  geraniums,  verbenas,  &c.,  that 
were  made  some  time  since  and  placed  in  a 
cold  frame,  should  now  be  potted  off,  brought 
into  the  house,  and  placed  in  a  cool,  shady 
place  for  a  time  before  giving  them  a  position 
for  growth. 

Pits  or  Frames  for  winter  stowing  of  plants 
should  be  ready.  Make  them  two  to  tlnree 
feet  deep,  and  when  thev  are  iiell  drained, 
place  the  pots  in  leaf- mold  from  the  woods, 
give  air  freely  and  shade  from  hot  sun ;  when 
severe  weather  sets  in,  have  ready  a  quantity 
of  straw,  old  hay,  &c.,  for  spreadmg  over  the 
sash. 

Strawberrt  beds  planted  this  autumn 
should  during  this  montn  be  lightly  mulched 
with  coarse  straw,  leaves,  cornstalks,  or  other 
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litter  that  will  serve  to  shield  them  from  sun 
and  prevent  the  ground  from  freezing  and 
thawing  rapidly;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
mulch  should  not  pack  down  on  the  plants  to 
smother  them. 

Evergreen  branches  taken  from  the  forest 
and  planted  in*  the  ground  among  the  shrub- 
bery and  grouped  low  over  the  flower-beds, 
serve  to  give  life  and  cheerfulness  to  the 
pounds,  and  at  the  same  time  are  a  protec- 
tion and  shade  to  the  plants,  bulbs,  &c.,  &c. 

Cblert  for  winter  use  should  be  stored  in 
trenches  made  the  exact  depth  of  the  plant, 
and  ten  to  twelve  inches  wide.  Take  up  the 
plants  on  dry  days  only,  and  pack  closely  in 
the  trenches.  On  the  approach  of  severe 
frosts,  cover  with  two  or  three  inches  of  straw 
lifter,  increasuig  the  quantity  as  the  weather 
grows  colder,  until  the  covering  is  at  least  one 
foot  in  thickness. 

Plough  or  dig  all  ground  intended  for 
planting  next  season,  leaving  it  as  light  and 
loose  as  possible  for  the  action  of  air  and  frost. 
If  clay  ground,  plough  or  dig  it  only  when 
comparatively  dry — ^the  drier  the  better;  if 
too  wet,  it  will  at  once  pack  down  and  no 
benefit  arise  from  the  labor.  If  dry  when  the 
work  is  performed,  the  action  of  the  winter^s 
frosts  will  be  almost  or  quite  equal  to  a  coat 
of  manure. 


UITFBU  ITJf UijNlfBS  OF  QRAPB  VHTICS. 

Overlwaring,  at  first  or  second  producing, 
is  one  of  th»7  great  causes  of  early  (Exhaustion 
of  our  vineyards.  The  land  used  for  a  vine- 
yard is  generally  impoverished  by  previous 
croppings.  The  vine  finds  in  it  a  few  remain- 
ing constituents  requii^ite  to  its  growth  and 
produ(*tion  of  fruit ;  bein^  a  voracious  feed- 
er, it  absorbs  these  readily  and  in  a  short 
time.  A  year  or  two  of  heavy  producing  of 
fruit  exhausts  the  soil  of  nutritive  elements ; 
and  the  vine,  finding  no  supply  of  nourishment, 
begins  to  decline  in  vigor  and  fertility ;  and, 
once  Htunted  in  growth,  it  seldom  recuperates, 
even  if  afler-treatment  is  such  as  to  return  a 
new  supply  of  nourishment  to  the  soil.  The 
tendency  to  overbear  should  be  checked ;  but 
how  few  persons  have  sufficient  courage  to  cut 
off  a  portion  of  the  branches  in  early  spring  ? 
It  is  essential  to  remove  one-half  of  the  bunches 
as  soon  as  they  appear ;  the  remaining  half 
will  be  more  developed,  the  berries  larger, 
the  quality  improved,  the  weight  of  the  fruit 
as  larpe  in  the  end,  as  if  all  the  bunches  were 
lefi,  and  the  vine  will  not  exhaust  itseli'  so 
much.  By  overstraining,  nature  fails ;  and  it  is 
eas  jer  for  a  vine  to  perfect  a  dozen  bunches  than 
to  attempt  to  do  so  for  double  that  number. 
Our  finest  specimens  of  fruits,  such  as  pears, 
peaches,  apples,  &c,,  are  the  consequence  of 
a  moderate  crop  of  fruit  upon  the  trees,  caused 
either  naturally  or  artificially,  by  the  remov- 
ing a  proper  proportion  of  the  flowers,  or, 


better  still,  the  flower  buds,  as  soon  as  they 
appear. — P.  J.  Berkmatu,  Augusta^  Geo..,  i» 
ooutkem  Cultivator. 


BOAD  BAITB  AJTO  WASH. 

We  have  frequently  witnessed  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  wash  of  the  highway  when  prop- 
erly (Urected  upon  grass  fields,  and  have  sup- 
posed that  its  virtue  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
droppings  of  animals  that  passed  over  it.  The 
following  article  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Houghton,  in 
the  Gardeners*  Monthly,  indicates  another 
cause  of  the  fertility  of  such  irrigation : — 

The  sand  obtained  from  turnpikes,  or  roads 
macadamized  with  any  sort  of  stones,  very  dif- 
ficult to  break  or  pulverize,  has  a  peculiar 
value.  The  grinding  of  such  rocks  or  stones 
under  the  iron-rimmed  wheels  of  wagons,  the 
wear  of  horse-shoes,  and  the  mixture  of  this 
ground  rock  with  the  manure  scattered  along 
the  road,  produces  a  compound  which  is  found 
to  be  highly  acceptable  to  trees  and  plants. 
The  granite  rock,  we  know,  is  rich  in  potash 
and  silica ;  but  it  is  not  these  elements  alone 
which  give  this  road  sand  its  peculiar  value. 
By  the  process  of  grinding  and  triturating  inert 
substances,  such  as  oyster-shells,  charcoal, 
quicksilver,  we  develope  medicinal  and  other 
virtues  which  these  substances  do  not  possess 
in  their  crude  form.  And  so  it  is  supposed  to 
be  with  road  sand.  By  the  constant  grindine 
and  triturating  of  the  iron-bound  wheels  ana 
horses*  shoes,  the  comminuted  granite  becomes 
prepared  for  the  use  of  plants ;  and  when  this 
road  sand  is  mixed  with  the  compost  heap  and 
hatura^ed  with  liauid  manure,  it  is  found  to  help 
the  efficacy  of  tne  compost  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  Under  the  influence  of  road  sand  of 
this  kind  alone,  it  is  said  that  when  applied  to 
lawns,  white  clover  is  sure  to  spring  up  in  the 
greatest  abundance  and  luxuriance  where  it 
had  never  been  seen  before. 


80BRT  HE  BOLD  HIS  FABM. 

The  Doctor  says,  he  '''never  knew  a  man  to 
sell  his  farm  who  did  not  regret  it.'**  This  ia 
perhaps  stating  it  a  little  too  strong.  But  be- 
ing one  of  the  oldest  pastors  in  Western  New 
York,  he  has  had  good  opportunities  for  ob- 
servation. I  think  men  enga^d  in  other  pur- 
suits, who  buy  farms,  expecting  to  find  noth-* 
ing  but  pleasure  and  profit  in  agriculture,  are 
generally  very  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  Such  men  seldom  regret  selling, 
but  with  a  farmer  the  case  is  very  different. 
He  either  sells  because  he  thinks  he  can  buy  a 
better  or  cheaper  farm,  or  because  he  u 
tired  of  farming,  and  proposes  to  live  in  the 
city.  In  the  latter  case  he  is  almost  certain  to 
wish  himself  back  again  on  the  farm.  I  heard 
of  such  a  case  the  other  day.  A  farmer  was 
offered  last  spring  what  he  thought  a  high 
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price  for  his  farm,  and  accepted  the  offer, 
thinking  he  could  live  comfortably  in  the  city 
on  Uhs  interest  of  the  money.  Auer  trying  it 
six  or  eight  months,  he  offered  the  purchaser 
$1000  to  let  him  have  the  farm  back  again, 
giyine  him  the  summer  crops  and  the  wheat 
into  &e  bargain.  A  farmer  who  sells,  expect- 
ing to  buy  another  farm,  finds  it  not  so  easy 
to  suit  himself  as  he  expected.  If  you  must 
sell,  the  better  plan  is  to  know  beforehand 
where  you  are  going. — J.  Harris^  in  Am,  Ag. 


TBAUILNQ  THB  MTTXiB. 
We  copy  from  Mr.  Kiley^s  Treatise  on  the 
Mule,  a  new  work  reirently  published  in  New 
York  by  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  the  following  re- 
marks on  training  this  proverbially  stupid  and 
uontrary  animal : — 

Probably  no  animal  has  been  the  subject  of 
more  cruel  and  brutal  treatment  than  the  mule, 
and  it  is  ^a^e  to  say  that  no  animal  ever  per- 
formed his  part  better,  not  even  the  horse. 
In  breaking  the  mule,  most  persons  are  apt  to 
get  out  of  patience  wiih  him.  I  hav^  got  out 
of  patience  with  him  myself.  But  patience  is 
the  great  essential  in  breaking ;  and  in  the  use 
of  it  you  will  find  that  you  get  along  much 
better  The  mule  is  an  unnatural  animal,  and 
hence  more  timid  of  man  than  the  horse ;  and 
yet  he  is  tractable,  and  capable  of  being  taught 
to  understand  what  you  want  him  to  do.  And 
when  he  understands  what  you  want,  and  has 
gained  your  confidence,  you  will,  if  you  treat 
him  kindly,  have  little  trouble  in  making  him 
perform  his  duty. 

In  commencing  to  break  the  mule,  take  hold 
of  him  gentlpr,  and  talk  to  him  kindly.  Don^t 
spring  at  him,  as  if  he  were  a  tiger  you  were 
in  dread  of.  DonH  yell  at  him ;  donH  jerk 
him ;  donU  strike  him  with  a  club,  as  is  too 
often  done ;  donH  get  excited  at  his  jumping 
and  kicking.  Approach  and  handle  him  the 
same  as  you  would  an  animal  already  broken, 
and  through  kindness  you  will,  in  less  than  a 
week,  have  your  mule  more  tractable,  better 
broken,  and  kinder  than  you  would  in  a  month, 
had  you  used  the  whip.  Mules,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  are  bom  kickers.  Breed  them 
as  carefully  as  you  will,  the  moment  they 
are  a6le  to  stand  up,  and  you  put  your  hand 
on  them,  they  will  kick.  It  is,  indeed,  their 
natural  means  of  defence,  and  they  resort  to 
it  through  the  force  of  instinct.  In  commenc- 
ing to  oreak  them,  then,  kicking  is  the  first 
thing  to  guard  against  and  overcome.  The 
young  mule  kicks  because  he  is  afraid  of  a 
man.  He  has  seen  those  intrusted  with  their 
care  beat  and  abuse  the  older  ones,  and  he 
very  naturally  fears  the  same  treatment  as 
soon  as  a  man  approaches  him.  Most  persons 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  these  young  and 
green  mides  have  not  had  experience  enough 
with  them  to  know  that  this  defect  of  kicking 
is  soonest  remedied  by  kind  treatment.    Care- 


ful study  of  the  animaPs  nature,  and  long  ex- 
perience with  the  animal  have  taught  me  that, 
m  breaking  the  mule,  whipping  and  harsh 
treatment  almost  invariably  make  him  a  worse 
kicker.  They  certainly  make  him  more  timid 
and  afraid  of  you.  And  just  an  long  as  yon 
fight  a  young  mule  and  keep  him  afraid  of  you, 
just  so  long  will  you  be  in  danger  of  his  kick- 
ing }ou.  xou  must  convince  him  through 
kindness  that  you  are  not  going  to  hurt  or 
punibh  him.  And  the  soonei*  you  do  this,  the 
sooner  you  are  out  of  danger  irom  his  feet. 


lUFOBTBD  TSrOBMAN  EOHSSS. 

In  1861,  Dr.  M.  Brown,  of  Pickaway 
county,  O.,  imported  a  Norman  stallion  from 
France,  whotie  produce  became  so  popular 
that,  shortly  afler,  other  parties  in  Union  and 
Madison  counties  made  several  importations 
of  the  same  stock,  which  has  become  largely 
infused  among  the  horse  stock  of  that  region. 
This  season  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Bil- 
low have  made  another  importation,  of  which 
the  reporter  of  the  Ohio  Staieaman^  (Colum- 
bus.) makes  the  following  mention : — 

We  rode  out  to  the  I  our  Mile  House  yes- 
terday afternoon,  to  take  a  good  look  at  the 
great  monsters  of  horses  imported  by  Dr.  M. 
Brown  of  Cindeville,  and  Mr.  Bij^elow,  from 
Normandy,  France.  There  are  tour  of  them, 
and  they  are  beauties.  The  first  in  order  is 
the  premium  horse.  Napoleon.  Me  is  a  dapple 
gray,  five  years  old,  is  1^^  hands  bigh,  snd 
will  exceed  1,600  pounds  in  weight.  This 
horse  was  designed  for  the  stables  of  the 
French  Government,  but  through  the  inHueiice 
of  Americans  of  high  standing  in  Paris,  the 
Emperor  gave  permission  for  the  hoi>e  to  be 
brought  to  this  country.  The  next  is  a  bay, 
the  Duke  of  France,  six  years  old,  16  hands 
high  and  weighing  nearly  1,600  pounds.  Vig- 
orous is  the  third.  He  is  a  dapple  gray,  four 
years  old,  16  hands  high,  and  of  abont  1,4<A) 
pounds  weight.  This  is  a  larger  bodied  horse 
than  either  of  the  others,  and,  when  full 
grown,  will  be  the  most  symmetrical  of  the 
lot.  Black  Robert,  the  fourth,  is  four  years 
old,  15i  hands  high,  and  will  weigh  1,800  lbs. 


Our  Receipt  for  Curing  Meat. — ^To  one 
gallon  of  water,  take  1^  lbs.  of  salt,  i  lb.  of 
sugar,  i  oz.  of  saltpetre,  i  oz.  of  potash.  In 
this  ratio  the  pickle  to  be  increased  to  any 
quantity  desired.  Let  these  be  boiled  together 
until  all  the  dirt  from  the  sugar  rises  to  the  top 
and  is  skimmed  off.  Then  Uirow  it  into  a  tub 
to  cool,  and  when  eold^  pour  it  over  your  beef 
or  pork,  to  remain  the  usual  time,  say  four  or 
five  weeks.  The  meat  must  be  well  covered 
with  pickle,  and  should  not  be  put  down  for 
at  least  two  days  after  killing,  during  which 
time  it  should  be  slightly  sprinkled  with  pow- 
dered saltpetre,  which  removes  all  the  surface 
blood,  &c.,  leaving  the  meat  fresh  and  clean. 
— Oermanioum  Tdegraph, 
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AMBBIOAJT  DUBHAMS  TN  FUVOH. 

The  sale  of  American  catde  in  England,  in 
connection  with  a  herd  belonging  to  the  Royal 
family,  when  "Bulls  brought  their  weight  in 
bullion,^^  was  an  event  rather  too  funny  to  es- 
cape the  notice  of  the  London  Punch.  In  his 
poetic  flight,  however,  Mr.  Punch  takes  large 
license  with  American  geography;  but  then 
the  location  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  lUinore, 
helps  out  the  rhyme,  and  being  a  removal  of 
not  over  one  thousand  miles,  is  no  greater  lib- 
erty than  is  often  taken  with  our  latitude  and 
longitude  by  more  procaic  Englishmen.  Here 
are  Puneh^t  verses : — 

The  Golden  Bhort-Hoxna. 

*<B1ght  ont  of  the  nloe  Sbort-Homi  of  Bnglidi  blood, 
which  'Our  American  Oouain*'  and  Mr.  Btrafford 
have  Jast  void  back  to  us  in  a  Windsor  hotel)  averaged 
nearly  £410  a-pieoe.''— JfomJiip  Paper. 

Hr.  Sra  \FFOBD  raised  his  time-glan, 

And  Thorhtoh  held  the  pen, 
When  to  a  Windsor  ooffee-room 

Floclced  scores  of  Short-Horn  men. 

They  crowded  round  the  table, 

They  fairly  blocked  the  door  ;— 
He  stood  Champalgne,  did  6h£IJ>oh, 

Of  Geneva,  Illinois. 

They  talked  of  Oxford  heifers. 
Duchess  bulls,  and  how  the  States 

Had  come  Into  the  market 
With  another  '*Bit  of  Bates."* 

Their  expression  Is  so  solemn, 

And  so  earnest  is  their  tone. 
That  nought  woald  seem  worth  living  Ibr 

But  '4<cd  and  White  and  Koan." 

All  ready  for  the  contest, 

I  Tlew  a  daaiitiess  three 
The  Macirtosh  from  Essex, 

A  canny  chiel  is  he. 

There's  Lenet  from  the  hop  yards : 
'Twill  be  strange  if  he  knocks  nnder. 

When  once  the  chords  are  wakened 
Of  that  Kentish  *'8on  of  Thuuder.** 

The  Talleyrand  of ''trainers'* 

Is  their  cute  bnt  modest  foe, 
Him  whom  the  Gods  call  "Cularaw," 

And  men  on  earth  call  ''Joe." 

He  loves  them  "points  all  over," 

With  bright  dew  on  the  nose; 
And  In  his  heart  of  hearts  is  writ, 

^A  iauehqfBarmpton  Roie." 


Qaeen^s  farm  at  Windsor,  is  thus  immortalized 
in  song.  The  boys  will  remember  that  the 
English  Pound  is  about  five  dollars. 

£   s. 

1.  Third  Dake  of  Geneva, 677  10 

2.  Twelfth  Duke  of  Thomdale, 104    i 

8.  Seventh  Dachess  of  Geneva,    ........  7:tt  00 

4.    Fourth  Maid  of  Oxford 315  00 

6.    Fifth  Maid  of  Oxford, klO  00 

6.  Countess  of  Oxford, 3-2  10 

7.  Sixth  Maid  of  Oxford 420  00 

8.  Seventh  Maid  of  Oxford, vT8  00 

0.    Eighth  Lady  of  Oxford, 472  10 
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trNDBB-DRAININQ  VLNJISYABDS. 
After  expressing  the  opinion  that  a  thor- 
oughly well-drained  spot,  where  the  water  will 
pass  away  as  fast  as  it  falb,  is  the  one  thing 
needful  in  vine  growing, — ^more  important,  in 
fact,  than  location  near  large  bodies  of  water, 
shelter  from  winds,  exposure  to  sun,  peculiar- 
ities of  soil,  mineral  elements,  and  systems  of 
pruning,  the  Editor  of  the  Oardener^s  Monthly 
says :  *'We  do  not  believe  that  the  usual  way 
of  proceeding  with  tiles  will  pay  the  vineyard- 
ist,  because  there  are  so  many  localities  where 
the  soil  is  naturally  adapted  to  vine  growing 
without  this,  that  he  who  has  to  endure  the 
additional  expense  before  he  can  grow  grapes, 
cannot  compete  with  the  other. *^  Instead  of 
great  expense  and  labor  in  trenching,  subsoil- 
ing  and  underdraining,  beneath  the  ground,  to 
encourage  the  roots  down  to  be  rotted,  Mr. 
Meehan  recommends  that  efforts  be  made  to 
**prepare  the  earth  all  above  the  natural  mtr- 
/acCf  where  the  roots  will  be  dry  and  warm, 
and  near  the  oxydizing  agencies  so  necessary 
to  the  proper  preparation  of  plant  food.^* 


For  ih€  yew  Sngland  Farmer , 
KICXP  70UB  8TO0E  CUBAJT. 


And  rare  it  well  might  pnxzle 

*'The  Gentlemen  in  BUck," 
When  the  three  nod  on  "by  twenties," 

To  know  which  yon  should  back. 

And  sure  the  laws  of  Nature 
Must  have  burst  each  ancient  bound, 

When  a  yearling  heifer  fetches 
More  man  seven  hundred  pound  I 

Bulls  bring  their  weight  in  bullion. 

And  I  guess  we'll  hear  of  more, 
Arriving  from  the  pasiures 

Of  Geneva,  Illinois. 

♦The  American  vtock  was  originally  fh>m  the  cele- 
brated herd  of  Mr.  Bates,  of  Bngtand. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  prices  of 
the  American    cattle  whose    sale    near  the 


While  much  is  said  about  the  food,  its  p: 
per  quantity  and  quality,  shelter,  ventilation, 
and  treatment  in  disease  of  stock,  too  little  is 
said  about  cleanliness.  It  is  regarded  by 
many  as  a  minor  point  in  stock  management, 
and  a  laborious  and  expensive  task  Withal. 
They  associate  it  with  the  constant  use  of  cards 
and  brushes,  buckets  of  water  and  swabs,  hoes 
and  brooms — altogether  consuming  a  large 
part  of  every  day  m  a  dull  routine  of  dirty 
work  of  seemingly  little  use.  Hence  some 
farmers  let  their  cows  go  all  winter  more 
thickly  coated  with  manure  than  ever  were 
their  pastures. 

What  can  be  more  disagreeable  and  dis* 
couraging  than  to  turn  out  of  a  warm  bed 
some  cold  morning,  and  grope  your  war  to 
the  old  tie-up,  and  take  your  place  at  the  head 
of  a  long  row  of  cows,  with  flanks  and  bags 
well  covered  with  fresh  dung,  and  tails  sata« 
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rated  with  the  same,  all  readj  to  leaye  their 
impression  about  jour  head ;  then  to  come  to 
your  breakfast  with  boots  and  clothes  bedaub- 
ed, and  hands  strongljr  perfumed, — ^not  with 
Cologne  water,  or  Lubm^s  Extracts, — ^and  talk 
of  your  fresh  and  nicely  drawn  milk,  and  the 
sweets  of  farming.  'Tis  too  bad, — ^^tis  enough 
to  send  a  thrill  of  disgust  through  one^s  whole 
body  against  farming.  It  is  no  wonder  far- 
mer's sons  and  daughters  are  early  prejudiced 
afsainst  their  occupations.  Boys  usually  have 
to  do  a  large  share  of  the  barn-work,  and  if 
they  are  compelled  to  work  hard  to  accomplish  a 
little,  and  wear  clothes  that  thus  bespeak  their 
employment,  they  are  soon  down  upon  farm- 
ing, rather  than  upon  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  conducted. 

Now  keeping  stock  dean  is  like  keeping 
one^s  self  dean ;  there  is  no  particular  merit 
in  it,  while  there  is  much  disgrace  in  the  neg- 
lect of  it.  The  want  of  cleanliness  is  wholly 
the  fault  of  the  owner,  for  it  cannot  be  said 
that  any  of  our  domestic  animals  are  uncleanly 
from  choice ;  they  all  have  a  natural  aversion 
to  their  own  excrements,  and  if  left  to  them- 
selves will  choose  a  dean,  dry  place  to  lie  up- 
on ;  although,  from  a  wrone  way  of  bringing 
up,  some  animals  seem  to  have  lost  this  sense 
of  deanliness.  I  have  seen  hogs  which  made 
no  distinction  between  their  trough,  bedding, 
and  the  farthest  comer  of  the  pen.  These, 
when  young,  were  kept  in  little  boxes  of  pens, 
scarcely  liu^  enough  to  turn  rotmd  in,  and 
never  had  the  privuege  of  a  jard.  Others 
are  exemplary  as  possible,  keepmg  their  beds, 
espedally,  very  dean. 

In  nothing  is  the  progress  of  agriculture 
more  evident  than  in  the  construction  of  farm 
buildings.  The  arrangements  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  our  animals  are  beginning 
to  receive  the  attention  they  deserve ;  the  days 
of  old,  dark,  low,  narrow,  damp  and  unhealthy 
hovels  are  passing  away.  Perhaps  all  cannot 
possess  a  model  bam,  but  something  can  be 
done  at  once  and  by  every  one,  at  small  ex- 
pense, towards  the  improvement  of  stables. 
if  any  one  who  has  for  years  tended  cattle  by 
elbowing,  crawling,  and  crowding  about  in 
these  old  bams,  could  have  for  one  winter  the 
comfort  of  working  in  a  well  constracted  sta- 
ble, he  would  never  consent  to  return  to  the 
old  arrangements. 

The  secret  of  keeping  catde  clean  with  little 
labor,  consists  in  preventing  their  lying  down  in 
their  ordure,  and  this  depends  upon  the  proper 
oonstraction  of  their  stablings.  Their  plat- 
form should  be  just  long  enough  for  them  to 
stand  upon,  and  there  should  be  a  trench  or 
pit  behind  this,  at  least  six  inches  deep  and 
two  feet  wide.  The  walk  behind  this  should 
be  wide  enough  for  two  cows  to  pass  each 
other,  and  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  plat- 
form upon  which  the  cows  stand.  Stanchions 
are  now  generally  preferred  to  halters,  ropes 
or  chains,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  keep 
cattle  in  their  place  better.    In  one  of  the 


model  bams  in  this  State,  in  which  fifty  head 
of  cattle  are  kept,  the  dimensions  of  the  stable 
are :  length  of  cows'  platform,  four  feet  six 
inches ;  Uiat  for  oxen  is  one  foot  longer ;  dung 
pit  is  seven  inches  deep,  and  two  feet  wide ; 
walk  or  passage  behind,  five  feet  wide,  and  is 
raised  two  inches  above  the  platform  where 
the  cows  stand.  With  oxen  the  urine  is  the 
great  trouble.  To  carry  this  off,  construct 
the  platform  in  two  parts, — the  lower  half  be- 
ing made  of  strips  of  plank  about  five  inches 
wide,  and  laid  about  naif  an  inch  apart.  In 
this  way  the  urine  will  run  off  into  the  manure 
trench.  Thus  arranged,  with  a  moderate  sup- 
ply of  bedding,  and  deaning  out  twice  a  day, 
it  is  not  much  trouble  to  keep  cattle  clean. 
Fifteen  minutes  spent  with  the  card  is  as  good 
as  an  hour  in  the  old  hovel.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  put  on  thick  boots  to  go  behind  or  be* 
tween  the  cows.  Some  may  think  they  are 
too  dosely  confined  by  this  method.  If  it 
keeps  them  dean,  it  is  better  by  far  than  idl 
the  exercise  they  set  in  stepping  forward  and 
backward  two  or  three  feet,  and  in  lying  in 
their  own  droppings  every  night. 

In  these  days  of  horse  admiration,  it  is  hardly 
supposed  the  noble  animals  will  be  allowed  to 
^o  uncared  for.  Would  that  every  man  call- 
ing himself  a  farmer,  kept  his  horse  during 
wmter  half  as  clean  and  slick  as  he  can  keep 
himself  while  at  pasture.  Here,  too,  a  little 
care  in  the  constmction  of  stalls  saves  labor 
in  grooming.  Make  the  stall  floor  no  longer 
tlum  the  horse,  and  raise  it  a  few  inches  above 
the  main  floor,  and  conduct  the  urine  away  by 
contrivances  similar  to  those  described  for  ox 
stalls. 

As  for  poor  piggy*  though  doomed  to  do 
very  dirty  work,  he  expresses  more  thankful- 
ness for  a  clean  dry  bea,  than  many  a  biped 
possessing  more  dignity.  The  idea  that  any 
nole  will  answer  for  a  pig  pen  is  intolera- 
ble. Temporary  and  hastily  built  pens  are  the 
dearest  in  the  end.    If  any  part  is  inclined  to 

five  way,  piggy  is  sure  to  assist  it.  In  fact 
e  likes  to  try  the  strength  of  every  part,  and 
if  the  trough  is  placed  upon  the  ground,  he 
will  fill  it  with  dirt  to  your  continual  annoyance, 
and  always  takes  occasion  for  his  mischief  when 
you  are  in  a  hurry.  No  place  is  fit  to  be  called 
a  piggery,  which  does  not  contain  well-shd- 
tered,  dry  and  warm  sleeping  apartments,  and 
a  firmly  secured  trough,  conveniently  placed 
for  feeding,  apart  from  and  above  the  yard. 

The  cow  yard  is  another  important  place  to 
be  kept  dean,  whether  the  cows  are  tied  up 
during  summer  nights  or  not.  Some  are  little 
better  than  sloughs ;  they  receive  no  other  care 
than  carting  dirt  into  them  in  spring  and  out 
in  the  fall ;  there  is  no  way  of  getting  about 
them  except  by  leaping  from  stone,  to  stone,  or 
wading  ankle  deep  m  hlth.  No  inconsiderable 
amount  of  shouting  and  angry  words  are  ex- 
pended, as  well  as  heavy  blows  given,  over 
the  mishaps  that  constantly  occur  in  milking 
and  yoking  in  such  places.    In  looking  upon 
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such  yards  I  have  often  wondered  if  there 
could  be  arrangements  contrived  for  makin^i; 
the  work  harder  or  more  disagrec^able.  And 
coald  the  dumb  animaU  speak,  they  would  em- 
phatically declare  the  change  from  the  green 
and  8vi  ect  pastures,  to  a  bedding  for  the  ui^ht 
on  a  muuure  heap  or  in  a  mud  hole,  was  anything 
but  pleasant  for  them.  Whenever  1  pass  a 
yard  whose  owner  has  dry  walks  from  gate  to 
di>ors,  and  from  door  to  door,  and  who  daily 
throws  into  a  heap  all  the  droppings,  J  con- 
clude that  man  has  an  eye  to  his  own  comfort 
as  well  as  that  of  his  cattle  and  also  knows 
how  to  make  manure.  If  any  one  doubts  the 
benefit  of  cleaning  the  yards  daily,  let  him  try 
the  plan  for  one  season.  With  an  extra  large 
sized  shovel  it  takes  but  a  few  moments  each 
day.  The  increase  of  manure,  the  comfort  in 
milking  and  ^tting  about  the  yard,  far  ex- 
ceeds ue  additional  labor. 

Thus  It  will  be  seen  that  with  properly  con- 
strucred  stalls,  keeping  cattle  clean  is  not  an 
oni^rous  task,  neither  is  it  a  subject  of  minor 
impoi  tance ;  for  no  part  of  farm  work  requires 
during  the  year  so  much  time  as  tending  the 
stock.  A  small  sum  of  money  expended  in 
securing  the  most  approved  constiiictions  for 
stallings,  pays  a  large  interest  in  the  comfort, 
health  and  cleanliness  of  the  animals,  in  saving 
labor,  and  in  your  own  convenience  and  satis- 
faction— aye,  and  in  every  way  that  >ou  can 
estimate  profit.  k.  s.  t. 

Latoitnce,  Mass,,  Nov,,  1867. 


For  the  Neio  JSnifland  Farmer, 
THB  OABBjBN  in  DEOHMBSB. 

December  usually  brings  to  us.  New  £ng- 
landers,  such  weather  as  to  preclude  active  la- 
bors in  the  garden;  but  even  in  this  month 
there  are  some  things  that  the  observing  gar- 
dener will  look  after.  If  the  weather  t^  mild 
there  are  some  neglected  November  labors 
that  should  be  attended  to— all  that  can  yet  be 
done  to  advance  spring  work,  bhould  be  done 
when  an  opportunity  presents.  Cleaning  up, 
which  is  oficn  delayed  till  spring,  can  as  well 
be  done  now,  and  thus  lighten  the  labors  of  a 
more  busy  season.  Should  the  ground  remain 
open,  it  may  be  deeply  ploughed,  adding  a 
coat  of  manure,  whicn  will  disseminate  itself 
through  the  soil;  while  the  soil,  if  a  heavy, 
close  ooe,  will  be  greatly  ameliorated  by  the 
action  of  the  frosts  and  winter  weather.  Prun- 
ing of  currants,  gooseberries,  and  grape  vines 
may  bo  done  when  not  frozen,  if  not  before 
attended  to;  the , cuttings  may  be  saved  by 
burving  them  in  saud  in  the  cellar  bottom,  or 
packing  in  damp  moss  for  spring  planting ;  but 
cuttings  made  previous  to  freezing,  are  rather 
more  kure  to  strike  root  and  start  quick  than 
those  that  have  been  frozen.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  review  the  labors,  successes,  and  non- 
succefses  of  the  season  past,  and  to  form  plans 
for  improvement  in  the  future. 

Shall  I  tell  you  some  experience  in  improY- ' 


ing  currant  bushes,  or  their  product  P  In  our 
garden  we  have  a  row  of  currant  bushes  some 
eight  rods  long,  which  have  stood  there  some 
fifteen  to  twenty  years.  The  bushes  had  got 
to  be  quite  large  and  close  together.  Up  to 
two  years  ago,  thev  had  done  very  well,  when 
they  partially  failed.  Tboy  set  quite  full  and 
a  large  crop  was  promised ;  but  the  currants 
were  very  small  and  when  ripening  withered 
on  the  bushes,  so  that  little  was  reidized  from 
them.  I  should  have  said  that  the  bushes  had 
not  been  cultivated  as  they  should  have  been 
by  pruning  and  cultivation.  Some  grass  had 
got  in  among  them,  though  but  little  directly 
among  the  bunches.  In  April,  1866,  I  felt 
bound  to  try  what  virtue  there  was  in  better 
culture.  So  every  other  bunch  was  dug  out* 
and  the  remainder  pretty  thoroughly  pruned. 
The  (!^und  was  cleaned,  and  new  soil  hauled 
around  them.  When  this  was  done.  Faint 
Heart  said,  "We  shall  have  no  currants — 
might  as  well  dig  up  and  throw  away  the  rest." 
But  I  determined  .to  **wait  and  see."  A  late 
frost  caused  a  failure  to  get  many  currants 
— scarcely  any  that  season.  Not  discouraged, 
the  cultivation  was  kept  up  the  past  season, 
and  now  for  the  result :  we  never  had  larser 
and  better  currants.  From  the  bu^he8  Vm 
after  thinning,  we  had  nearly  as  many  cur- 
rants as  we  had  in  their  best  davs  from  the 
whole.  We  had  them  green,  /or  pies  and 
stews ;  ripe,  all  we  wanted  to  eat  with  sugar 
with  our  meals ;  made  ten  gallons  wine ;  and 
what  we  cared  to  preserve,  besides  quite  a 
quantity  for  the  birds,  &c.  Faint  Heart  was 
then  ready  to  acknowledge  there  was  some  vir- 
tue in  better  culture  with  pruning.  Reader, 
have  you  a  lot  of  currant  bushes  that  have 
nearly  run  outP  If  so,  you  can  rejuvenate 
them  in  a  similar  way,  or  by  division  and  trans- 
planting into  better  soil  at  the  proper  season. 
We  have  but  few  special  directions  to  give,  at 
this  time,  for  the  garden,  and  these  are  com- 
prised in  the  general  one,  to  do  everything 
possible  to  forward  operations  in  sprins. 

Bean  Poles,  Hop  Poles,  and  Pea  Brush, 
may  be  made  to  perform  some  years^  extra  ser- 
vice by  storin|r  tnem  under  cover.  See  that  a 
supply  is  laid  in,  if  needed,  before  the  spring 
work  advances. 

Planning. — ^This  is  the  proper  season  to 
begin  to  plot  out  the  garden  for  the  next  sea- 
son, and  to  see  that  a  supply  of  seeds  for  each 
plot  is  provided.  Are  there  not  some  one  or 
two  new  vegetables  you  would  like  to  add  to 
the  old  routine  next  season  P  If  so,  now  is 
the  time  to  secure  the  seed. 

Seed. — "Good  seeds  are  cheaper  at  anr 
price  than  poor  ones  free  of  expense.^'  AU 
good  home  grown  seeds  shotdd  be  carefully 
saved  and  protected  from  any  influence  detri- 
mental to  their  vitality.  Sort,  and  store  in 
paper  bags,  or  boxes,  and  throw  away  all  re- 
fuse or  poor  ones,  or  those  there  is  any  doubt 
about.  Exchange  choice  kinds  with  your 
friends  and  neighoors.    Lay  aside  a  few  of  the 
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dioicest  beets,  tanups,  carrots,  cabbages,  Ac., 
to  raise  seed  from  next  summer. 

Wm.  H.  Whitb. 
South  Windsor,  Conn,,  Nov.  20,  1867. 


J^MT  tJU  New  Engkmd  Fanur. 
]>OMIS8TIO  TBAININO.^-NO.  3. 

Periiaps,  Mr.  Editor,  you  would  not  have 
wished  toe  former  essay  **to  be  continued,^* 
had  70U  known  that  it  was  written  under  the 
influence  of  sad  experience.  But  I  am  not  in 
the  confessional,  and  as  the  subject  is  far  from 
being  exhausted,  I  am  quite  willmg  to  proceed. 

Mothers,  are  you  giving  your  daughters  a 
domestic  education  as  thorough  and  systematic 
as  the  instruction  which  they  are  receiving  at 
sdiool  ?  Are  you  leading  them  step  by  step 
fitnn  the  simplest  to  the  most  difficult  tasks, 
even  as  they  are  trained  in  mathematics  or 
music  P  If  not,  then  you  so  far  fall  short  of 
your  duty.  It  is  not  enough,  to  permit  them 
occasionally  to  fabricate  delicate  pies  and  pud- 
dings, or  perform  some  light  labor  which  will 
not  compromise  their  gentility.  They  should 
understand  the  duties  that  pertain  to  each  day 
of  the  week,  and  to  stated  seasons  of  the 
year.  They  should  be  fiuniliar  with  the  har- 
mony of  the  household,  so  that  in  the  absence 
of  the  leader  there  need  be  no  jarring  or  dis- 
cordant notes. 

The  best  time  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
domestic  education  is  in  early  childhood. 
There  is  then  a  willingness  to  learn,  which  the 
circumstances  of  later  years  too  often  eradi- 
cate. Every  one  knows  how  anxious  little 
girls  are,  as  soon  as  they  can  ^o  alone,  to 
**help,"  and  how  troublesome  their  officious- 
ness  sometimes  appears.  Yet  it  bhould  not  be 
so  accounted,  even  though  the^  do  hinder 
much  more  than  they  help.  Their  willingness 
to  assist  should  be  appreciated  and  encouraged, 
and  their  little  mistakes  kindly  corrected. 
Such  speeches  as,  "Do  set  out  of  the  way  V* 
*'Tou  bodier  me  to  dea£  !^*  must  fall  raUier 
harshly  on  the  mind  of  a  child  who  is  trying  to 
the  best  of  her  knowledge,  to  do  some  good  in 
the  world.  Can  we  wonder  that  there  is  so 
much  idleness  and  selfishness,  such  a  distaste 
for  housework,  among  those  who  should  be 
able  to  lighten  the  cares  of  their  mother,  and 
cheer  her  declining  years  P 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  learning  to  work 
win  be  an  obstacle  to  their  intellectual  advance- 
ment. On  the  contrary  it  will  tend  to  promote 
it,  unless  one  should  go  to  the  pernicious  ex- 
treme of  placing  heavy  burdens  on  young 
shoolders,  inadequate  to  bear  them.  Habits 
of  indastry  and  usefulness,  formed  at  home, 
will  be  carried  into  the  school  duties,  and 
greatly  assist  in  their  worthy  performance. 

There  are  too  many  idle,  and,  as  a  direct 
consequence,  sullen,  obstinate  and  mischievous 
coildren  in  the  world.  If  their  first  attempts 
at  assistmg  are  harshly  repelled,  the  golden 
opportunity  is  lost. 


There  are  little  tasks  which  they  can  perform 
easily,  and  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so, 
even  if  the  amount  of  assistance  have  to  be 
expressed  by  the  sign  —  minus.  Their  training 
is  uie  mother^s  most  important  duty,  and  should 
be  attended  to,  whatever  else  may  be  neglected. 

Mattob. 

MarU>oro\  Mass.,  Nov.  18,  1867. 


Grapes  in  Georgia. — Mr.  J.  Van  Buren, 
of  Clarksville,  Geo.,  writes  to  the  CouiUry 
Oenileman:  "My  Scuppernon^  grapes  were 
very  fine ;  vines  six  years  tram^planted  bore  an 
average  of  three  bushels  clean  grapes  each, 
some  of  the  berries  measuring  one  and  a  quar- 
ter inches  in  diameter,  and  the  clu&tcrs  rang- 
ing from  two  to  twenty  berries  each ;  and  I 
would  here  remark  that  thi^  grape  differs  from 
all  others,  in  that  the  berries  alone  arc  picked 
or  shaken  from  the  vine  and  not  the  clusters. 
It  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  entirely  unlike  any 
other  grape  in  vine,  leaf  and  fruit.  The 
Mustang  grape  of  Texas  resembles  it  some- 
what in  vina  and  leaf,  but  not  in  fruit.  The 
Scuppemong  is  the  sweetest  of  all  grapes, 
while  the  Mustang  is  the  most  acid.  The  vines 
which  produced  uree  bushels  the  present  year 
will  probably  produce  six  bushels  each  next 
year,  and  thus  go  on  doubling  annually  for 
several  years  to  come,  as  it  i:i  a  variety  not 
subject  to  any  disease  in  vine,  leaf  or  fruit. 
It  blooms  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  June, 
and  ripens  the  first  of  October. 


The  Berkshirb  County  Premiums. — The 
Beriuhire,  Mass.,  A^cultural  Society  alwavs 
pav  their  premiums  m  silver  ware,  with  the 
pn  vilege  of  exchanging  any  article  for  another  in 
order  to  complete  the  sets.  Nearly  all  the  old 
families  have  obtained  silver  spoons  enough  in 
this  way  to  stock  themselves  and  set  up  their 
children.  All  diose  who  have  marriea  Berk- 
shire girls  within  the  last  half  century  will  tes- 
tify to  the  abundant  supply.  The  result  is  that 
the  Berkshire  Society  has  a  powerful  hold  on 
the  hearts  and  purses  of  the  people.  At  the 
exhibition  just  closed,  a  plow  tnat  took  the  first 
premium  54  years  ago  nere,  was  hhown ;  it  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  Henry  Colt,  who  pro- 
poses to  present  it  to  the  Society.  It  was  im- 
ported from  Scotland,  and  is  all  iron  except 
the  handles. — Western  Sural, 


Mabsachusetts-  Fruit  House. — ^Hovey's 
Magazine  of  Horticulture  says  that  Bartlett 
pears,  placed  in  the  Fruit  House,  September 
1,  are  now,  October  15,  in  precisely  the  same 
condition  as  when  put  in,  thus  enabling  dealers 
to  furnish  this  favorite  pear  for  three  or  four 
months.  We  doubt  not  that  pears  of  all  kinds 
will  now  be  furnished  at  reasonable  prices  the 
whole  winter.  Heretofore  they  have  been  too 
dear  for  any  except  the  wealthy  to  purchase. 
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LTOHins  HAAQXI&S'A. 

Tie  term  Lychnis,  of  irhich  the  above  is  a 
Dew  and  eleguit  variety,  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  for  lamp,  the  cottony  leaves  of  s  re- 
lated plaot  having  been  used  as  a  lubititute 
for  wicb. 

Mr.  Brcck,  in  his  Book  of  Flowers,  says, 
"the  doable  variety  is  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did decorations  of  the  border;  it  ie  propa- 
gated only  by  diviBtonB  of  the  root  or  by  cnt- 
tings  of  the  flower  Btem.  The  cuttings  are 
taken  off  at  any  time  when  the  shoots  are  ten- 
der, and  planted  in  a  sandy  loam,  in  a  warm 
aitnation,  but  covered  with  a  hand  glast  and 
shaded  from  the  sqd.  When  well  established, 
they  may  be  traneplantcd  into  the  bed  or  bor- 
der where  they  are  to  remain,  and  will  flower 
strongly  next  year.  There  is  also  a  single 
and  double  while  variety.  The  stogie  kinds 
are  easily  raised  from  seed.  All  the  varieties 
do  best  in  a  light,  rich,  loamy  soil.  It  ie  ne- 
cessary to  take  up  and  divide  the  roots  every 
other  year,  early  in  the  tpring.  A  light  pro- 
tection is  neceasary  to  the  double  varieties,  to 
inanre  vigorous  bloom.  The  flowers  are  fii»- 
dded,  (collected  in  bundles,)  level-topped  or 
conres ;  two  feet  high ;  in  June  and  July. 
The  double  varieties  con^nue  to  give  flowen 
until  autumn. 

The  Lychnis  Haagcana,  which  ia  represented 
by  the  cut,  copied  from  Messrs.  Wasfabum  & 
Co.'s  Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds,  is  an  ele- 
gaafc  pennniaL    It  Bowen  the  fint  year,  pro- 


ducing large  scarlet  flowers,  with  ja{^;ed  pet- 
als, one  foot  high.  It  Teqnirei  protection 
ihrongfa  the  winter. 

Ooe  variety  of  Lychnis  is  the  well  known 
Ragged  Robin,  so  common  in  flower  gardens. 


Peaches. — Two  yeaw  ago  we  spoke  of  ■ 
peach  crop,  raised  by  Mr.  Nathan  Brooks 
of  Acton,  Mass.,  when  he  had  just  realized 
9600.00  from  the  product  of  less  than  one 
acre  of  trees.  Some  of  the  finest  of  them, 
then  brought  him  (9.00  per  bushel. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Brooks  presented  us 
a  basket  of  this  year's  crop.  They  were  of 
the  Late  Crawford  variety.  Average  price 
per  bushel  96.00. 

His   crop  this  year  brought  him  9400.00, 

It,  as  was  the  case  with  all  fruit,  their  flavor 

IS  not  of  the  highest  order.    We  hope  th« 

thief  who  stole  two  bushels  of  the  best  late 

,   on  Btinday,   will  repent  of  the  mean 

deed,  and  restore  to  Mr.  Brooks  four-fold ;  if 

a  peaches,  in  some  equivalent. 


■ran  WOOL  PB08PE0T. 
A  farmer  in  Ohio  asks  the  opinion  of  the 
Acting  Commiesioner  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  upon  the  future  prospects  of  the 
wool  growing  business  in  this  country.  From 
the  reply  of  the  Commissioner,  in  the  last 
Monthly  Report,  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts:— 

t  is  manifestly  umcUe  to  destroy  an  inter- 
of  such  m^itude  because  circumstancea, 
iporarily  existing,  have  diminished  its  prof' 
It  is  unwise  to  abandon   it  because   ita 
enemies  have  been  able  to  cripple  it  by  excea- 
sive  importation  during  the  pendency  of  the 
question  of  its  protection.     Itis  an  old  game, 
hitherto  successful  with  them,  first,  to  ghat  the 
market  on  the  eve  of  the  imposition  of  a  duty, 
and  afterwards  to  declare  the  resultant  stagna- 
tion in  prices  to  be  the  direct  effector  the  law. 
All  the  mischief  has  been  done  that  can   be 
done.     Tbe  most  potent  element  of  cure  is 
lime,  in  which  to  consume   the  immense  sur- 
plus of>  foreign  wools  which  were  thrown  upon 
the  maiket,  primaril)^  for  the  proSt  of  evading 
the  coming  duty,  incidentally  for  the  discour- 
agement such  influx  would  bring  upon  dome^ 
*'~  manufacture.     Wool  growers  who  hold  on 
Ly  expect  a  gradual  improvement,  which  wiU 
sure  to  follow,  unless  Guancial  disturbances 
unexpectedly  arise. 

The  country  has  been  flooded  with  import- 
ed unmanufactured  wools  and  woolen  goods 
since  July  1,  1865,  in  aolicipation  of  an  in- 
a  in  the  duties,  which  was  so  long  do- 
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ferred  that  a  ruinous  di^lacement  of  domestic 
wools  was  the  result.  The  extent  of  this  de- 
rangement will  be  apparent  by  an  exhibition  of 
official  figures  of  wool  imports.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  four  years  of  war  were 
necessarily  years  of  excessive  importation, 
amounting  to  nearly  two  hundred  and  fiflty- 
tvo  millions  of  pounds  of  wool  and  twen^* 
seven  millions  or  shoddy,  and  that  durine  the 
last  vear  of  that  period,  1865,  ending  uiree 
months  after  the  close  of  the  war  and  six 
months  after  such  result  seemed  inevitable, 
the  importation  was  reduced  to  fortv  millions 
of  dutiable  wool,  and  a  little  more  than  three 
millions  of  free  wool  from  Canada.  The  re- 
dnotion  should  have  continued,  as  we  now  pro- 
duce about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  millions, 
and  can  add  twenty  millions  in  a  single  year  if 
the  business  promises  to  pay.  Instead  of  such 
reduction,  an  enormous  increase  was  made, 
not  only  through  the  fiscal  year  of  1866-^66, 
but  from  July  to  l^Iafeh,  18d7,  when  the  wool 
tariff  vent  into  effect,  as  follows  :— 


POQDdt. 

890,966 


Valve.  Rate  of  dvtj. 

•8,628.417  8  cents. 

6,706,S8e  •  eente. 

SM»  10  centa  and  10  4f  onUL 

160,075  12  centa  aad  12  r  oent. 


Tears. 


1888. 
1806. 


Dntlable. 
PattndM, 

40,872,076 
67,017,081 


Pounds, 
8,486,070 
1,206,284 


TMal 
Pcundt. 

46,858,154 
00,1*^,266 


iovcrl866 23,266,111 

Ineluding  the  shoddy,  the  increase  wa^ 
•early  twenty-six  millions.  The  imports  of 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  were  35,325,- 
151  pounds,  costing  $5,770,083;  shoddy, 
5,086,187  pounds,  costing  $516,480.  A  glut 
in  the  wool  market  was  the  result,  though 
prices  did  not  decline,  because  the  wool  was 
uigely  held  in  bond  in  expectation  of  a  de- 
crease of  future  importation  by  high  duties. 
This  was  sufficient  to  prevent  a  material  in- 
crease of  the  low  current  prices,  compelling 
fimners  to  await  patiently  the  consumption  of 
these  foreign  supplies.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
manufacturers,  as  weU  as  farmers,  were  to  suf- 
fer by  an  eoually  excessive  importation  of 
woolens — ^in  fact,  an  unprecedented  influx, 
aHmoti  equaUing  in  a  single  year  the  imports 
of  woolens  for  the  entire  period  of  the  war^ 
as  the  following  totals  will  show  :-— 

Total  ft>r  4  yean  ending  Jane  80, 1866  .  .  .  $87,762,018 
Annual  av.  for  4  yeaiv  ending  Jane  80, 1866  21,040,720 
Impoita  of  the  year  ending  Jane  80, 1866  .  •    67^11^001 

This  is  a  sum  equal  to  the  present  total  val- 
uation of  the  annual  wool  dip  of  the  United 
States. 

Of  the  fleeces  imported  in  the  jear  ending 
June  30,  1866,  nearly  all  was  in  direct  compe- 
tition with  our  own  styles  of  wool,  and  about 
thirty-seven  million  pounds  from  Buenos 
Avres  alone,  twenty-five  million  pounds  of 
which  came  in  at  three  cents  duty,  and  nearly 
dl  of  it  was  clothing  wool  that  displaced  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  home  product.  Fine 
wools,  imported  in  the  dirt,  came  in  at  less 
than  half  the  internal  revenue  taxes  upon  our 
own  wool  growers.  The  quantity  at  each  rate 
was  as  follows : — 


Added  to  this  was  the  import  of  woolens, 
costing  in  gold  fifty-seven  millions  of  doUars, 
and  in  greenbacks,  with  freight  and  commissions 
added,  fully  one  hundred  millions ;  the  whole 
requiring  as  much  foreign  wool  to  produce  it 
as  the  entire  importation  of  woolens  for  iharee 
years  of  the  war.  Can  sensible  manufacturerB 
and  intelligent  wool  growers  expect  prosperity 
till  this^  glut  in  the  market  is  removed  P  That 
it  is  bein^  removed,  since  the  passage  of  the 
wool  tanff  law,  the  falling  off  m  importation 
shows. 

The  &ctB  of  wool  and  woolen  isBportatiooa, 
and  the  hbtory  of  the  woolen  manufacture  in 
this^  country,  show  that  we  have  arrived  at  a 
period  when  one  of  two  results  must  follow — 
either  domestic  manufactures  must  mainly  oo- 
cupy  the  field  of  domestic  supply,  or  ibrei^i 
goods  will  fill  the  markets  of  tne  country,  stop 
Uie  factories,  depress  sheep  husban<by,  redoee 
the  price  of  wheat  and  other  gram  b^  decreaa* 
ing  the  number  of  consumers  and  mcreasing 
the  number  of  oomp^ng  consumers. 

The  aggre^te  importation  of  woolens  for 
each  decade,  and  the  average  per  year  for 
forty  years,  ending  in  1860,  are  as  foUows : — 

Aggregate.  Annual  av'ge* 
Ten  years  ending  In  1880  .  .  (86,182,110  $8.618«SU 
Ten  yean  ending  in  li'40  .  .  129,83t),2d8  12  088,686 

Ten  years  ending  in  1850.  .  100,028,552  10.002  SI* 

Ten  yean  ending  in  1860  .  .  282,682,880  88,268,268 

Forty  yean  ending  in  1880  •  627,224,750  16,680,018 

In  1820,  when  this  importation  commenced, 
manufacturing  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  the  value 
of  its  annual  product  having;  been  reduced  to 
$4,413,068,  oy  excessive  importations  after 
the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  from  $25,608,788 
in  1810 ;  just  as  foreign  traders,  aided  by 
American  importers,  at  the  close  of  the  late 
war,  and  the  fall  of  gold,  have  seriously  im- 
paired both  the  wool  ffrowing  and  wool  manu- 
facturing interests  by  flooding  the  countrywith 
a  vast  suiplus  of  foreign  woolens.  While 
suffering  a  series  of  fluctuations,  caused  bv 
more  or  less  ^  successful  efforts  to  breax 
down  the  barriers  to  over-importation,  the 
progress  of  manufacturing  has  been  mdnal 
and  comparatively  rejKular.  In  1880  the  pro- 
duct of  woolen  manufactures  had  increased  to 
$14,528,166;  in  1840  it  was  $20,696,999 ;  in 
1850,  $43,207,545 ;  in  1860,  $68,865,963 ;  in 
1864  a  return  of  manufacturers,  representing 
about  three-fourths  of  Uie  total  number  of  seta 
of  machinery,  made  an  aggregate  of  $120,* 
000,000. 

With  the  increase  of  the  manufacture  of  wool, 
step  by  step,  advanced  the  production  of  wool. 
The  census  of  1850  made  tne  clip  of  that  year 
5^,516,959  pounds;  that  of  1860  retumed 
60,511,343.  The  yield  of  1864  was  estimated 
at  95,000,000:  that  of  1866,  115,000,000. 
The  increase  of  manufacturing  and  Uie  relative 
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oonsumption  of  wool  at  differeiit  periods  may 

be  gathered  from  the  following  statement,  witn 

the  qualification  that  the  wool  importation  of 

1865  was  less  than  the  consumption  of  foreign 

wool  for  that  year,  while  that  of  1866  was  far 

more  than  that  yearns  consumption.      There 

was  also,  in  round  numbers,  four  millions  of 

pounds  of  shoddy  in  the  former,  and  seven 

millions  in  the  latter  year,  not  counted  in  the 

statement : — 

U.S. Product, ftt.  Importi.fts.  Total, At. 

1810.  .         80,802,114             15,006,410  60,808,52ft 

18M.  .         62,616,060             ]8»660,704  71,180,768 

1860.  .         60,511,848             84,696,667  05,008,000 

1866.  .        106,000,000             40,372,076  146,872,076 

1866.  .        116,000,000             67,017,081  182,017,031 

It  is  not  that  woolen  importations  are  so  much 
heayier  than  formerly,  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation. As  shown  above,  the  average  for  forty 
▼ears,  when  we  manufactured  comparatively 
little,  was  $15,680,618.  With  popuktion 
doubled  and  foreign  prices  at  least  mty  per 
cent,  jmater  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  $45,- 
000,000  would  not  be  a  larger  proportionate 
importation.  Then  we  manufactured  scarcely 
hau  the  annual  consumption ;  now  we  manu- 
facture three-fourths,  and  of  most  goods  can 
easily  manufacture  foi'  the  entire  demand,  so 
that  a/ny  importation  tends  to  drug  the  market. 
This  is  the  literal  fact,  and  the  future  will 
show  how  sensitive  a  full  market  is  to  the 
slightest  surplus — just  as  a  few  drops  will  over- 
flow a  brimming  glass.  All  the  woolens  im- 
ported in  four  years  of  war  amounted  to  but 
$87,782,918,  or  $21,946,726  annually;  actu- 
ally a  less  quantity  of  goods  than  was  bought 
for  $15,680,618  annually  for  forty  years,  com- 
mencing in  1821 ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the 
products  of  our  mills  had  grown  from  four 
millions  of  dollars  in  1820,  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  sixty  millions  in  1864 ! 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
FBACTIOB  TB,  FSIT  AlTD  INK. 

Messrs.  R.  P.  Eaton  &  Co. : — ^I  enclose 
three  dollars  to  pay  you  for  your  paper  from 
June  10th,  1866,  to  June  10th,  1867.  Please 
continue  to  send  it.  More  farmers  by  prao- 
ticey  and  a  less  number  by  pen  and  irik. 

Onions  and  Paesnips. — Plant  iust  before 
the  ground  freezes  in  the  fall.  The  maggot 
does  not  injure  the  onion. 

Corn. — -Use  the  plough  instead  of  the  cul- 
tivator; it  warms  the  land,  and  throws  it  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Plant  your  com  ^e  feet  apart  each  way. 
Four  kernels  in  a  hill  are  enoush.  Hoe  twice 
before  the  com  begins  to  tassel. 

Manure. — Keep  a  yearns  stock  of  manure 
on  hand ;  it  is  far  better  for  all  kinds  of  plants. 

Potatoes. — ^Use  straw,  leaves,  or  old  hay, 
in  the  hill ;  never  put  in  strong  nuuiure,  by 
which  they  become  diseased.  Spread  the 
manure  on  the  land  and  plough  it  in,  and  then 
plant  your  potatoes  without  manure  in  the  hill, 
and  they  wul  be  good ! 


Grass. — ^Nerer  mow  yonr  grass  until  the 
seed  begins  to  shell,  and  the  s^mon  color  ap- 
pears ;  then  your  cattle  and  horses  will  thrive, 
and  have  strength  to  work. 

Barns. — Have  the  roof  tight.  On  the  sides 
and  ends,  where  your  hay  and  mm  are  kept, 
let  there  be  a  space  between  eadi  board,  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  vour  hand.  Then  your 
hay  and  grain  vrill  be  sweet  and  good,  and 
your  animals  will  have  good  lung  food  and  be 
healthy.  Tight  ham»t  and  tight  rooms,  and 
air-tight  stoves  produce  avast  deal  of  sickness 
among  animals,  and  the  human  race!  The 
above  hints  are  comfnon  sense^  which  is  most- 
ly needed  in  this  age ! 

Luther  S.  Bancroft. 

Pepper dl.  Mass,,  Nov.  4,  1867. 

Remarks. — Are  the  above  common  sense 
and  valuable  hints  any  less  conrnion  sense 
and  valuable  because  they  find  utterance  by 
*'pen  and  inkP^^  Some  editors  and  some  cor- 
respondents, friend  Bancroft,  may  well  heed 
your  caution;  but  there  are  a  great  many 
farmers  who  need  a  very  different  admonition 
^men  of  large  and  extensive  experience  who 
hide  their  light  under  a  bushel,  and  whose 
dear-bought  knowledge  is  likely  to  die  with 
them.  To  such  the  appeal  of  the  younger 
and  the  less  experienced  comes  with  great  ur- 
gency for  more  **pen  and  ink.^* 


THB  •  WBEDBR. 


"The  mom  la  past,  uid  yet  the  weedi  are  thick, 
ADd  the  fierce  Avgast  san  pours  on  me  bnmlnriy; 

"O  Qod,''  she  cried,  "send  down  that  shadow  qniok 
Which  I  desire  so  yearningly. 

*^For  me  the  heat  and  bnrden  of  the  day. 
And  a  stem  master  who  doth  show  no  lenity; 

For  him  rich  pleasure  lands  stretch  tax  away 
With  groves  of  cool  serenity. 

"Above  his  meadows,  into  golden  air. 

The  rounded  knoll  upUfU  Its  rreen  protuberance, 
And  ripening  harvests  wave  and  toss  their  hair 

In  golden-tressed  exuberance. 

"There  are  cool  woodlands,  in  whose  dusk  arcades 
The  very  noon-day  seems  of  twilight  emulous ; 

No  heart  wins  there,  but  In  the  silent  glades 
The  silent  dews  hang  tremulous. 

"Thro'  the  thick  leaves  the  tempered  sunbeams  fall. 
And  pleasant  shades  are  o'er  the  sward  distributed ; 

There  tnlstle-down  may  drill,  there  worms  may  craw^ 
And  I,  I  am  prohibited. 

I  faint,  with  toll,  yet  keep  my  iklth  with  all, 
Tho'  none  save  God  regardeth  me  observantly; 

Father,''  she  cried,  "when  will  that  shadow  fidl 
For  which  I  pine  so  fervently  7" 

Then  came  a  shadow :  but  twaa  icy  cold, 
As  of  some  swart,  dread  angel  o'er  her  hovering. 

Wreathed  around  her  in  voluminous  fold, 
And  wrapped  her  in  its  covering. 

Ohill  tho'  it  was,  she  hailed  it  with  a  smile, 
And,  worn  by  srief  and  years  and  long  Infirmity, 

Lay  down  beneaw  it,  slept  a  little  while. 
And  wakened  In  eternity. 
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WHAT  SHALL  I  DO  70S  MY  8HOTEB. 

I  have  two  yerv  good  shotes  that  have  become 
80  weak  in  their  hind  legs  or  the  small  of  the  back, 
as  not  to  be  able  to  stand  op  bnt  a  few  moments  at 
a  time.  Both  taken  at  the  same  time  and  in  same 
way.  My  neighbors  haye  some  in  same  condition. 
What  is  the  cause,  &c.,  and  what  the  remedy  ? 
Will  some  one  please  inform  me  through  the  Fab- 

MBB.  8.  0.  F. 

BniMburgh,  Vt,  Nov.  7, 1867. 

Rem ABxs.— If  yon  read  and  remember  all  that 
was  published  in  theFABKEB  last  year,  In  relation 
to  pigs  troubled  as  yours  are,  we  do  not  know  as 
we  call  help  yon  at  all.  It  was  then  stated  by  our 
correspondents  that  young  pigs  or  old  hogs  are 
seldom  or  never  attacked.  It  being  confined  to 
shotes  from  three  to  ten  months  old,  or  those 
weiglilng  something  like,  say,  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  which  have  been  highly  fed.  Mr.  G.  Hill,  of 
Rochester,  N.  H.,  said,  "on  getting  my  two  pigs 
home  last  January,  I  thought  it  would  be  too  cold 
for  them  in  the  cellar  under  the  bam.  I  therefore 
made  a  pen  for  them  in  the  bam  and  gave  them 
good  feed.  We  soon  found  one  of  them  was  taken 
with  cramp  or  something  else.  I  changed  their 
quarters  at  once,  and  gave  the  lame  one  a  little 
castor  oil  on  the  top  of  some  new  milk.  He  soon 
came  out  all  right.  Both  pigs  are  now  equal  to 
any  others  of  their  age.  They  have  a  chance  to 
exercise  by  working  over  the  manure,  and  I  am 
not  afraid  they  will  work  any  too  hard.  My  pre- 
scription for  sick  pigs  is,  give  them  work  and  good 
feed^-enough  of  both  Idnds— fmd  they  will  come 
out  right." 

From  an  erroneous  idea  that  this  lameness  was 
caused  by  worms  in  the  kidneys,  the  disease  is 
sometimes  called  the  "kidney  worm.**  But  after 
finding  the  kidneys  and  other  organs  perfectly 
sound  in  animals  that  had  been  troubled  in  this 
way,  and  after  having  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  shotes  thus  diseased,  Mr.  Geo.  Perry,  of 
Randolph,  Yt.,  stated  in  a  comniunicatlon  to  the 
Fabmbr,  that  his  "impression  was  that  it  was 
nothing  more  than  too  nutritious  food  and  want  of 
exercise." 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Edge,  of  Londongrove,  Chester 
County,  Fa.,  wrote  to  us  as  follows :  "Our  Chester 
County  sows  which  are  kept  for  breeding,  are  us- 
ually fed  liberally  and  when  about  four  or  five 
months  old  seem  more  liable  to  this  disease  than 
rougher  pigs,  for  they  seem  to  have  the  power  of 
turning  more  of  their  food  into  flesh  or  fat."  As- 
suming the  cause  of  the  disease  to  be  too  high 
feed,  he  says,  "the  disease  is  followed  by  its  own 
remedy;  for  the  lameness  renders  it  difficult  for 
the  anmial  to  get  to  the  trough  as  soon  as  the  other 
pigs,  and  of  course  does  not  (without  mistaken 
kindness,)  get  its  usual  supply  of  food,  and  in  the 
courEe  of  firom  seven  to  ten  days,  and  often  less, 
get  as  well  as  ever,  and  shows  no  bad  results  fh)m 
the  disease.  The  disease  is  not  one  of  the  kidney, 
bnt  seems  to  be  an  entire  or  partial  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  attached  to  the  lumbar  Tertebne.   Ab 


far  as  I  have  observed,  it  is  invariably  confined  to 
the  hinder  extremities,  and  seems  to  vary  much  in 
intensity ;  sometimes  extending  to  both  hind  legs 
and  at  others  to  bnt  one. 

The  best  preventive  is  less  food  and  a  liberal  and 
regular  supply  of  lime,  ashes  or  other  alkalies.  I 
have  firm  faith  in  stopping  the  supply  of  food,  or 
at  least  of  trying  this  first.  If  this  does  not  pro- 
duce the  desired  efifect  I  would  give  one  table- 
spooDftd  of  epsom  salts  and  one  of  sulphur,  mix- 
ed with  a  little  bran  slop,  every  day  until  a  free 
passage  is  secured,  when  the  salts  should  be  dis- 
continued, but  the  sulphur  should  still  be  given 
occasionally.  In  extreme  cases  coperas  may  be 
used  in  tablespoonftil  doses,  once  a  day,  for  a  week. 
In  either  case  the  food  should  be  decreased,  or  I 
do  not  think  either  of  the  remedies  will  have 
much  efltoct." 

THB  TALUB  OF  OOBN  COBS. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  Does  it  pay  to  feed 
cobs  ?  Opinions  differ.  Some  contend  they  are 
not  only  worthless  but  ininrious.  The  results  of 
the  experiments,  at  the  State  Reform  School  at 
Westborough,  published  in  the  Fabmeb,  October 
26,  ftiinishes  the  following  facts  relative  to  the 
value  of  cobs  when  fed  to  cows. 

For  the  20  days  ending  April  29,  the  avenge 
amount  of  English  hay  consumed  by  each  cow 
daily  was  16|  pounds,  of  cob  meal  6  pounds.  The 
roots  were  the  same  as  in  the  next  trial.  The  cob 
meal  would  be  5  pounds  of  com  and  one  of  cob. 
The  average  cost  per  day  of  keeping  each  cow  was 
for  hay,  roots,  and  meal  24  cents  and  6  mills.  The 
cows  lost  in  weight  about  one  pound  per  day, 
worth,  when  beef  is  $10  per  hundred,  6  cent^,  which 
should  be  added  to  the  cost  of  keeping,  making  in 
all  80  cents  and  6  mills. 

During  the  next  20  days,  the  average  amount  of 
hay  consumed  was  a  fraction  less  than  16|  pounds 
per  day,  and  6  pounds  of  Indian  meal .  The  dlffot- 
ence  in  the  daily  feed  was  2  ounces  of  hay  and  one 

?3nnd  of  Indian  meal  Instead  of  one  pound  of  cobs, 
he  daily  cost  of  roots,  hay  and  meal  per  cow  was 
26  cents  and  2  mills.  The  gain,  in  weight,  was 
equal  to  one  pound  per  day,  and  6  cents  deducted 
from  26  cents  2  mills,  leaves  20  cents  and  2  mills 
as  the  actual  cost  of  keeping.  This  shows  that  it 
cost  10  cents  and  4  mills  per  day  to  feed  a  sinsle 
pound  of  cobs,  which  cost  should  be  increased  by 
the  additional  amount  of  milk  obtained  when  the 
feed  was  free  fh>m  cobs. 

Another  fact  worthy  of  note  may  be  learned 
from  these  trials,  viz :  that  the  cheapest  milk  pro- 
duced from  winter  feed  was  when  com  stalks  were 
fed  instead  of  English  hay.  This  was  in  the  trial 
ending  February  29.  On  such  feed  the  cows  were 
thrifty,  even  gaining  in  flesh,  though  not  so  much 
as  in  the  next  trial  at  a  greater  expense  of  feed, 
and  that  English  hay.  So  it  is  possible  to  have 
thrifty  cows  and  cheap  milk  without  English  hay. 

New  Hampahire,  Nov,,  1867.  f. 


BBTJSSBLS  8FBOUT8. 

In  answer  to  "Inquirer,"  respecting  Brussels 
sprouts,  I  will  give  my  experience.  Before  I  came 
to  this  countiy,  when  in  England,  I  had  good 
sprouts,  the  nobs  varying  from  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut to  that  of  an  egg  and  upward.  The  stalks 
were  from  two  feet  to  two  feet  six  inches  high,  be- 
ing set  thickly  with  sprouts  from  bottom  to  top. 
They  were  planted  on  very  rich,  moist  soil.  When 
the  sprouts  began  to  form,  I  broke  off  the  large 
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leaTes  careftiUy  ap  to  the  top  bunch  to  give  the 
•proats  a  better  chance  to  grow. 

When  I  came  to  America  I  bronght  some  seed 
with  me,  that  I  bonght  at  a  seed  store.  Whether 
It  was  the  fanlt  of  the  seed,  or  of  the  location 
whore  it  was  sown,  I  don't  know,  bat  I  had  poor 
success.  It  was  sown  npon  a  dry,  sandy  loam, 
exposed  to  hot  suns,  and  I  did  not  get  any  sprouts 
larger  than  a  marble.  It  is  a  rery  delicate  vegeta- 
ble to  raise,  but  when  raised  is  yery  delicious.  Am 
you  say,  in  your  remarks,  It  is  cultivated  mostly 
for  private  use,  even  in  England.  Not  being  fhlly 
acquainted  with  climate  or  the  soil  at  the  tine  I 
first  commenced  with  them,  I  lost  the  eeed,  and 
have  not  since  ftirther  experimented  with  thenL 
I  think  if  the  plants  could  be  got  rea4y  to  be  set 
out  as  soon  as  the  iVost  is  out  of  the  ground,  and 
transplanted  upon  very  ricb  and  well  prepared 
land,  not  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  they  oonid  be  made 

{>rodactive  and  worth  cultivating  for  the  sake  of 
laving  a  dish  of  greens  fit  to  set  before  an  epicure. 
Unless  ''Inquirer''  lives  in  a  wanner  climate  than 
I  do,  I  presume  it  is  too  late  to  secure  another  start 
of  the  sprouts  by  breaking  off  the  leaves  as  is 
done  in  England.  b.  h. 

Jeffertonviile,  Vt.,  Nov.  5, 1867. 


MVLOHIMO  T&SBS. 

I  noticed  a  statement  in  the  Fabxbb  that  it  was 
beneficial  to  protect  peach  tsees  by  covering  the 
roots.  Will  ft  do  to  put  hay  around  the  trunks  ? 
Will  not  the  mice  make  it  their  winter  quarters 
and  gnaw  the  bark  fiom  the  trees.  Would  it  be 
advisable  to  put  hay  around  pear  trees  ?       i,  p. 

Weal  Chebmtford,  Mau.,  Nm>.  15, 1867. 

Rkmabxs.— From  our  own  experience,  and  from 
that  of  others,  we  have  a  high  opinion  of  mulch 
fbr  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  See  how  nicely  trees 
are  mulched  in  the  woods,  and  then  think  how 
diilbrent  it  is  with  those  which  stand  in  most  of 
our  orchards,  both  in  winter  and  summer.  We 
hear  of  the  failure  of  fruit  in  almost  all  parts  of 
New  England,  but  in  almoc^t  every  locality  there 
are  men  who  succeed  in  raising  apples,  pears,  &c. 
We  must  learn  the  secret  of  their  success.  Mulch- 
ing, if  not  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  success  of  Capt 
Geo.  Pierce,  of  Arlington,  an  account  of  whose 
orchard  we  published  a  few  week  since,  is  one  of 
his  practices,  particularly  for  the  sununer  protec- 
tion of  his  trees.  In  applying  mulch  we  hare  not 
genetally  placed  it  against  ttie  trunk.  Where  it  is 
so  applied,  it  is  but  a  short  job  to  haul  it  away 
and  make  a  mound  of  earth  some  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen inches  high  around  the  trunk,  and  then  you 
need  not  fear  that  the  mice  will  girdle  the  trees. 
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**DOiiB8Tio  TBAnrnro." 

tie's"  remarks  upon  "Domestic  Training" 
were  so  good,  I  eould  but  echo  the  editors*  hope 
tiiat  they  might  be  ''continued."  Judgincp  fh>m 
the  tone  of  her  remarks,  wo  should  conciuae  Mat- 
tie  to  be  a  notable  house  wife,  although  her  mod- 
eft^  deterred  her  from  civlng  her  own  way  of  doing 
work.  Will  she  not  lavor  us  with  some  of  her 
own  experience  ?  That  an  unskilfhl  housekeeper 
works  herself  iU,  in  doing  what  a  skilfhl  one 
would  call  an  easy  task,  we  all  know.  How  many 
times  we  have  seen  it  exemplified ;  and  I,  for  one, 
have  seen  it  in  my  own  house  work.  Although 
taught  by  a  Judicious  mother,  aad  feeling  when 
married  quite  accomplished,  I  have  found  to  my 
sorrow  that  esperitnoe  is  the  best  teacher,  and! 
will  rentare  to  suggest  one  point  upon  which 


young  house  keepers  may  meditate-^dotn^  too 
moiKV  tJdnga  at  once. 

When  young,  ambitions,  and  Inexperienced,  we 
try  to  wash,  bake,  and  iron  in  one  forenoon.  Now 
it  may  seem  very  plausible  theory,  that  by  so  do- 
,  ing  we  save  wood  and  time ;  but  ah,  the  wear  and 
tear  of  mind  and  lx>dy  far  out  balances  the  saving 
of  wood  or  time.  Dinner  time  finds  us  heated, 
fretty,  and  unfit  to  do  the  honors  of  the  table,  and 
j  night  finds  us  exhausted  and  care  worn,  discour- 
aged and  6^110,  even  if  we  can  say,  "I  have  done  a 
good  day's  work." 

Woman  is  veiy  much  Inclined  to  work  under 
excitement.  Let  her  learn  her  own  dispoeition, 
the  strength  of  her  own-  body,  and  govern  herself 
acoordin^y.  System  and  order  must  be  learned 
by  experience.  Each  day  brings  its  duties.  Let 
them  be  fttlthftally  perftnrmed  every  day  and  no 
more,  and  then  the  strength  will  be  husbanded  for 
the  next  Jay's  work.  Overwork  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow'e  work  must  be  neglected.  Then  another 
hard  day  will  be  the  result  to  bring  the  "work  up," 
and  so  the  housewife  will  become  worried  «id 
care  worn  over  the  same  work  that  a  steady,  every- 
day worker  would  enjoy.  The  education  may  be 
all  right,  and  stifl  the  woman  fail  to  make  a  good 
wife.    Practice  makes  perftct.  Sakar. 

Weat  Awieekury,  Maaa.^  A'ov.,  1867. 

LiCB  ow  cowa. 

I  wish  yon  would  tend  through  yonr  paper  ar^ 
ceipt  for  the  best  thing  to  kill  lice  on  cows.  I  have 
tried  tobacco  and  chamber-ley,  snuff,  sulphur, 
&c.,  &c.,  steeped  together  and  it  don't  kill  them. 

FrankUnj  Maaa.,  Nov.  10, 1867.        J.  Jobdav. 

Remabxs.— A  Judicious  application  of  ungtiei^ 
twHf  thoroughly  rubbed  in  with  the  hand,  never 
failed  to  destroy  rermln  on  cattle  when  we  have 
used  it.  Use  a  very  little  at  a  time,  and  rub  until 
every  ludr  is  touched  with  it.  The  cattle  ought 
not  to  be  exposed  to  rain  or  cold  while  it  is  being 
used.  Unguentum  is  a  powerftal  and  rather  dan- 
gerous application.  When  lice  and  their  eggs 
have  got  a  strong  hold  It  is  a  yery  dlfllcult  matter 
to  exterminate  them,  and  it  can  be  effected  only 
by  the  repeated  and  thorough  me  of  medicine. 
"Your  prescriptions  are  all  correct,  only  double 
your  doses  for  such  a  powerfhl  constitution,"  said 
an  old  practitioner,  who  was  called  to  considt  with 
a  young  doctor  who  attended  a  friend  of  ours  in  a 
violent  attack  of  fever.  This  may  afibrd  a  bmt  to 
our  correspondent  to  double  the  thoroughnma  of 
his  applications. 

A  BOVNTT  on  WOODOHUOXa 

Would  remedy  the  evil  a  correspondent  com- 
plained of  in  the  Farm bb,  a  few  weeks  ago.  Every 
where  that  the  dog  law  is  enforced,  dogs  grow  less. 
Just  as  tbe  framers  of  that  law  desired.  In  New 
Hampshire,  as  well  as  in  Massachusetts,  wood> 
chucks  have  increased  in  numbers  until  we  cannot 
raise  peas  or  beans  bevond  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
house.  Hence  beans  nave  been  scarce  and  costly. 
It  would  be  unwise  to  return  to  the  first  evil<— dogs 
—to  remedy  the  pi'esent  evil  of  woodchucks ;  an 
animal  so  easily  destroyed  by  traps  and  guns.  It 
was  an  act  of  the  wise  men  to  oiler  a  bounty  for 
crows— the  farmer's  friends ;  an  act  of  wiser  men 
repealed  it  for  reasons  that  would  ostracise  the 
woodchnck.  Let'the  dog-tax  be  used  to  pay  the 
bounty  on  the  woodchnck's  head.  It  is  bat 
right,  if  the  protection  given  the  wool  grower  by 
the  dog  law  is  indirectly  a  burden  upon  all  other 
ftrmittB,  that  tlie  income  from  the  wool  growen' 
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pTOtectlon  ehoald  remnnerate  tbe  other  dass.  A 
tmaXl  bounty  wovld  bring  oat  every  boy  in  trow- 
f  era,  with  a  trap.  Traps,  gans,  and  dogs— for  dogs 
are  not  extinct,  tax  notwitbrtanding— would  soon 
make  room  for  beans  in  the  l)ack  fields. 
New  Ham^Mhirt^  Oct,  28,  1867.    A  Suftsbbil 

BRUSSELS  BFROT7T8. 

ffince  we  wrote  you  in  October  concerning  this 
delicious  vegetable,  and  when  we  despaired  of  hav- 
ing mnch  success  with  them,  we  have  met  with 
better  luck  than  we  expected.  We  took  off  the 
upper  leaves  near  the  top,  and  at  each  Joint  the 
little  heads  came  out  plentifally,  so  that  our  table 
has  been  pretty  well  supplied  with  them,  and  in 
much  greater  abundance  than  we  expected.  The 
cows  seem  to  prefer  the  leaves  to  the  cabbage. 
We  did  not  plant  oar  seeds  till  rather  late,  bat  the 

Slants  are  hardy,  and  stand  the  frosts  which  we 
ave  yet  had,  as  well  as  the  cabbage.  They  may 
not  be  very  profitable  for  marketing,  but  we  think 
they  are  hanly  enough  for  our  climate,  and  easily 
cultivated,  and  wo  cannot  see  why  every  one  who 
has  a  garden,  and  wishes  for  all  varieties  of  vege- 
tables for  his  own  use,  should  not  have  them  in 
abundance.  They  are  very  delicate  and  tender  for 
cooking,  quite  a  refinement  to  the  taste  on  the  best 
of  cabbages;  but  true  to  their  nature,  like  the 
cabbage,  you  cannot  cook  them  without  having  it 
known  **aU  over  the  house"  what  is  in  tbe  pot,  by 
the  odor  they  emit.  We  hope  to  indulge  in  a  mess 
or  two  more  this  reason  from  our  experiment,  and 
we  are  encouraged  to  have  all  we  want  another 
teaaoB.  iKauiBBB. 

Mateaehuaette,  N&v^  1867. 


TO  KILL  BATS. 

Boast  ftesh  meat  on  a  fork,  keeping  hands  off, 
to  prevent  scenting  it  with  your  own  efSavia,  and 
while  hot  cut  into  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
Btill  using  your  fork,~-then  cut  small  gashes  in 
each  piece,  and  put  in  one-third  or  one-half  of  a 
grain  of  strychnine  to  each  piece  and  leave  it 
where  rats  can  get  it, — and  place  water  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  poisoned  meat.  b. 

Vermont^  A'ot?..  1867. 

Bemauks.— We  cannot  publish  the  above  with- 
out a  word  of  caution  about  using  this  most  dan- 
gerous^ of  all  poisons.  We  have  heard  of  a  person 
being  thrown  into  fearful  spasms'  by  picking  his 
teeth  with  a  pen-knife  that  he  had  used  in  putting 
strychnine  into  meat,  as  advised  by  our  correspon- 
dent.   Try  cats,  instead  of  poison. 

OKRA. 

Can  anything  be  done  with  this  vegetable  in  this 
climate  ?  A  year  or  two  bince  we  saw  a  fine  plot 
of  the  okra  in  full  bearing  on  the  Hudson  river  in 
New  York,  and  were  regaled  with  its  soft  velvety 
taste.  It  seemed  to  us  then  as  if  a  soup  was  good 
for  nothing  without  it.  We  tried  to  raise  it  this 
year.  Our  plants  started  pretty  well,  but  came  to 
nothing.  We  did  not  raise  a  single  pod.  Whether 
we  planted  too  late,  as  we  are  inclined  to  think,  or 
whether  our  climate  is  too  cold  for  them,  we  can- 
not tell;  but  somebody  has  experimented  with 
them  here  enough  to  tell,  we  presume,  and  we 
bhuuld  like  to  hear  about  it.  Imquibbb. 

October^  1867. 

AECBIPT  FOB  CUBING  HAMS. 

The  readen  of  the  Fabmbb  may  cure  their 
hams  nicely  by  the  use  of  the  following  :— 

Pack  the  hams,  shank  end  downward,  giving 
each  piece  a  slight  sprinkling  of  sale,  and  then 


pour  over  them  when  cold  a  brine  made  of  7  lbs. 
salt,  cocurse  Western  or  Canada,  dissolved  in  water 
and  thoroughly  skimmed  before  boiling,  to  eadi 
100  lbs.  of  meat.  The  hamn  should  remain  wholly 
covered  in  this  brine  from  4  to  6  weeks,  or  until 
properly  salted  for  cooking,  then  removed  and 
dried  and  smoked.  Having  used  this  recipe  for 
some  years,  I  recommend  it  to,  all  desiring  a  sim- 
ple, cheap  mode  of  curing  hams  so  as  to  make 
them  tender,  sweet  and  juicy,  without  the  use  of 
saltpetre,  sugar,  or  other  ingredients.  Try  it. 
BiueXf  VL,  Nov,  20, 1867.  s.  o.  B. 


OBBANIUMS. 

There  are  but  few  more  ornamental  plants  than 
geraniums  and  they  can  be  easily  raised  and  in 
great  variety.  You  can  propsgate  them  by  cut- 
tings, but  we  have  had  good  1  uck  ^  ith  the  old  plants. 
Last  fall  we  took  up  our  plants,  which  had  grown 
to  a  good  size,  the  old  scarlet  variety,  shook  off 
the  dirt  and  hung  them  up  in  the  cellar.  In  the 
spring  we  set  them  out,  trimming  off  the  ends. 
They  soon  began  to  grow,  maturing  a  large,  thick, 
round  head,  and  continued  to  flower  during  the 
summer  and  until  it  was  time  to  take  them  up  to* 
avoid  fall  firosts.  Tbcy  are  now  in  our  cellar  as 
fresh  as  ever,  and  we  expect  good  service  flrom 
them  another  year.  To  keep  geraniums  in  flower 
all  the  season,  as  soon  as  each  flower  begins  to  fade, 
cut  it  off,  and  its  place  will  be  supplied  with  others 
as  long  as  the  season  lasts.  InauuuBB. 

MaatachtuettSf  Nov.  4,  1867. 


JBBSTEY  HBBB  BOOK. 

Is  there  a  Jersey  Herd-book  ?  If  there  is,  where 
is  it  kept }  A.  p.  w. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Nov.  11, 1867. 

Rbmabks. — ^A  pamphl^  edition  «t  ^1  per  copy 
was  published  some  time  since  by  Joika  Biooka, 
Esq.,  of  Princeton,  Mass.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition  is  to  be  published  next  May. 


TO  kbbp  cidbb  swebt. 

A  few  days  after  it  is  made,  or  when  worked  to 
suit  the  taste,  put  two  quarts  of  horse  radish  roots 
pounded  fine,  into  each  barrel  of  81  gallona— 
using  this  proportion  of  roots  for  a  less  or  greater 
quantity  of  daer.  b. 

Essex,  Vt.,  Nov.  20, 1867. 


▲aBicuitTUBAii  irmcs. 

—An  Illinois  correspondent  of  the  Country  Oa^ 
<2nnan  calls  sorghum  syiup  ^'disagreeable  stuff," 
at  best. 

—Last  year  com  was  selling  at  Clarksville,  Oa., 
at  92  per  bushel ;  it  is  now  worth  only  forty  cents. 
Other  crops  in  about  the  same  proportion. 

—The  easiest  and  most  effix^tnal  plan  to  protect 
trees  ttom  mice  is  to  bank  up  the  earth  around  the 
trunk  a  foot  or  so  high. 

—In  the  Department  of  the  Loire,  a  French  girl 
won  the  prize  for  ploughing  against  six  able-bodied 
young  men. 

—Much  is  wrong  when  three-fourths  of  the  but- 
ter in  market  brings  ten  cents  a  poimd  less  than 
the  other  fourth. 

—For  cracked  and  sore  hands  caused  by  expo- 
sure to  cold  and  wet  weather  take  two  ounces  of 
sweet  or  olive  oil;  warm  it  over  a  slow  fire;  add 
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to  it  a  lump  of  beeswax  the  size  of  a  walnnt ;  thor- 
oughly dissolTe ;  apply  freely  every  night.  It  will 
keep  the  hands  sott,  and  is  healing. 

—In  Minnesota  the  Bed  Astrachan  apple  prores 
tender  when  cultivated  and  not  mulched,  and  per- 
fectly hardy  when  well  mulched  the  year  round. 

—A  cheap  way  of  f  aving  rain  water  is  to  take 
any  old  cask,  coat  the  outside  with  coal  tar,  sink 
it  in  the  ground,  bedding  the  bottom  and  sides  in 
clay  well  packed  and  at  least  six  inches  thick. 

— ^Forest  leaves  are  worth  more  than  straw,  and 
they  give  to  manure  the  character  of  moid  firom 
the  woods.  They  have  no  superior  for  the  cover- 
ing of  flower  beds,  for  frost  does  not  go  straight 
through  the  leaves,  it  must  crook  around. 

— ^Thc  only  fruit  which  grows  in  every  climate 
is  the  strawberry.  It  is  the  only  fruit  which  some- 
where on  the  earth  is  picked  every  day  the  year 
round. 

•Old  animals  of  every  kind  are  unprofitable, 
and  bhould  be  got  rid  of  before  they  become  so 
deteriorated  in  value  as  to  be  difficult  to  sell  even 
at  a  very  reduced  price. 

— Poor  feed  makes  poor  cows.  When  we  hear 
of  a  cow  that  gives  milk  in  unusual  quantity  or 
quality,  we  bet  it  down  for  certain  that  her  owner 
is  a  good  feeder. 

—A  Northern  man  who  recently  emigrated  to 
Jcfi^rson  county,  in  the  lower  Valley  of  Virginia, 
made  loOO  pounds  of  honey  from  60  bee  stands 
last  summer,  which  he  sold  for  #460. 

— In  Germany,  seed  wheat  Is  changed  from  high 
and  poor  land  to  low  and  rich  land.  The  seed  of 
the  first  has  the  most  vitality,  and  makes  the  best 
bread. 

— If  the  best  time  to  engage  in  a  busfaiess  is 
when  others  are  leaving  it,  the  present  is  a  good 
time  to  buy  sheep,  says  J.  Harris,  in  the  Agncul- 
turitt. 

— On  some  of  the  Western  prairies  which  have 
been  considered  uninhabitable  for  want  of  fhel, 
peat  is  found  that  can  be  pressed  by  machinery 
into  good  ftael. 

—When  the  cold,  wet  weather  of  autumn  comes, 
men  and  boys  put  on  thick  shoes  or  boots.  But 
women  and  girls  hardly  ever  make  any  change 
until  winter  comes  in  dead  earnest,  and  very  tee- 
quently  not  then. 

—It  is  advisable,  in  the  construction  of  poultry 
houses,  to  use  pine  lumber — ^the  more  pitch  it  con- 
tains the  better — as  this  is  very  offensive  to  poultry 
vermin.  Some  think  it  pays  well  to  make  the 
roosting  cribs  of  pine  boughs  as  a  protection  from 
their  greatest  enemy — lice. 

—Br.  D.  Walsh,  of  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  well 
known  as  an  entomologist,  says  that  all  his  exam- 
inations have  resulted  in  the  conviction  that  the 
black  knots  on  the  plum  tree  is  the  effect  of  a 
fhngus,  and  is  not  a  disease  nor  a  gall.  He  thinks 
the  spores  or  seeds  are  formed  about  the  end  of 


July,  in  latitude  40  deg.  80  mln.,  and  therefore  if 
the  excrescences  be  all  cut  off  and  destroyed  by 
the  early  part  of  July,  an  effectual  stop  will  be 
put  to  their  further  spread. 

—The  roots  of  perennial  flowers  should  be  pro- 
tected during  winter  by  a  mulch  of  light  manure 
or  dead  leaves.  Nature  affords  protection  to  the 
roots  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  by  the  fallen 
Il^aves.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  remove  them  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  place  look  neat. 

— A  Southern  writer  says  that  the  Bermuda  grass 
will  renovate  old  worn  out  lands  in  time,  stopping 
gullies,  and  covering  the  galled  and  scarred  spots 
of  earth  with  its  mantle  of  green,  where  all  other 
things  refuse  to  grow.  He  also  says  it  can  be  con- 
trolled and  subdued  by  proper  cultivation. 

— How  easy  it  is  for  the  rich  farmer,  who  can 
ride  around  his  improved  acres,  and  gaze  with  de- 
light on  his  heavy  crops,  his  blooded  stock,  and 
his  first  class  implements  and  labor-saving  ma- 
chines, to  say  to  his  less  fortunate  neiglbor,  "  Why 
don't  you  do  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing  ?'* 

— InNew  Biunswick  the  beech  has  been  used 
with  good  success  as  a  hedge  plant.  The  Maine 
Farmer  is  convinced  that  it  would  yield  readily 
and  without  detriment  to  the  treatment  necessary 
to  form  a  good,  compact  hedge,  of  any  form  d^ 
sired. 

—A  Georgia  correspondent  of  the  Southern  Cul^ 
tivator  says,  what  with  frosts  and  lK>rers,  and  yel- 
lows and  rot,  the  peach,  our  most  delicious  fruit, 
has  become  so  uncertain  that  many  have  given  it 
up.  The  pear  is  not  much  better.  After  all,  the 
apple  is  the  most  reliable  of  all  our  fruits ;  but 
Northern  trees  are  not  fit  for  Southern  culture. 

—The  following  rule  for  ascertaining  the  num- 
ber of  bushels  of  apples,  potatoes,  &c.,  in  bins  and 
boxes,  is  recommended  as  simple  and  accurate: 
for  the  number  of  "even"  bushels,  multiply  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  bin  by  8  and  point  off 
one  decimal.  For  "heaped"  bushels,  multiply  by 
8  twice  and  point  off  two. 

—The  soil  exhibited  by  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wil- 
der, at  the  American  Pomological  Society*s  meet- 
ing in  St.  Louis,  as  the  best  grape  soil  of  the  Rhine, 
was  a  hard,  tough,  yellow  clay,  the  like  of  which 
may  be  found  in  many  places  along  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  over  the  hills  of  Hermann, 
Blufiton,  and  other  points  in  Missouri. 

— S.  J.  Woodman,  of  Chicago,  111.,  writes  to  the 
New  York  Farmer's  Club,  that  a  barrel  or  a  cask 
of  new  sweet  cider,  buried  so  as  to  be  well  covered 
with  fresh  earth,  will  turn  to  sharp  clear,  delicious 
vinegar  in  three  or  four  weeks,  as  good  as  ever 
sought  affinity  with  cabbage,  pickles,  or  table 
sauce. 

— ^A  correspondent  of  the  New  Hampshire  Far- 
mer s&yn:  Repeated  trials  on  as  many  difi^rent 
pieces  of  land,  and  each  trial  a  complete  success, 
have  convinced  us  that  December,  the  time  that  we 
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InTaiiably  cat  brash,  is  the  best  season,  as  at  that 
tiine  the  growth  of  the  year  is  evidently  at  an  end. 
A  piece  of  valaiible  pasture  land  of  onrs,  oyerrun 
with  bashes  which  had  been  nuuiy  times  cat  over 
by  a  former  owner  to  no  parpose,  because  cat  in 
the  summer  season,  was  by  us  cut  over  in  Decem- 
ber, 1861,  and  to  this  time,  a  period  of  nearly  six 
yean,  not  a  bash  has  sprouted  or  started,  and  the 
land,  though  moist,  is  well  stocked  down  to  grass. 

—The  Leicestershire,  £ng.,  Chamber  of  Agri- 
calture,  after  long  deliberation,  has  declared  against 
intellectual  improvement  among  the  agricultural 
class,  on  the  sole  ground  that  they  would  be  ren- 
dered less  efficient  as  laborers.  It  therefore  op- 
poses the  education  of  the  children  of  agricul- 
tural laborers. 

— In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  time  to 
plant  nuts  for  growing  trees,  the  Oermantown  Tel^ 
egraph  says  it  should  be  done  as  they  come  from. 
the  burr  or  pericarp,  and,  of  course,  before  they 
get  dry.  This  includes  the  chestnut,  the  shell- 
bark,  walnut  and  acorn,  as  well  as  some  seeds  like 
the  paw-paw,  &c.  Hence  they  must  be  planted  in 
the  foil. 

—Accounts  firom  Austria  are  to  the  effect  that 
swarms  of  poisonous  flies  have  appeared  in  Tran- 
sylvania, by  which  large  numbers  of  the  cattle 
have  been  killed.  Fanners  are  compelled  to  hous|^ 
their  stock  closely,  while  large  fires  are  kept  bum- 
tng  night  and  day  around  barns  and  sheds  to  warn 
off  this  new  and  unwelcome  pest.  The  guards 
have  great  trouble  in  avoiding  their  venom. 

—A  gentleman  of  Nebraska,  writes :  "I  have 
been  troubled  for  three  seasons  by  ewes  eating 
their  lambs.  Last  year,  I  found  out  the  guilty  one, 
and  knocked  her  in  the  head ;  she  was  eating  the 
lambs  of  other  ewes.  I  thought  I  was  rid  of  the 
trouble,  but  this  season  it  appeared  to  be  as  bad 
as  ever.  I  killed  the  one  I  caught  at  it,  but  that 
does  not  seem  to  prevent  the  difficulty.  They  eat 
off  their  feet  as  soon  as  they  are  bom." 

— ^The  forests  in  France  are  under  the  care  of  the 
Government,  and  under  the  new  laws  for  their  pro- 
tection they  have  increased  nearly  one  million  of 
acres.  Less  than  one-sixth  of  the  area  of  the 
kingdom  is  covered  with  wood  land,  while  it  is  es- 
timated that  ftrom  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  a  coontry 
should  be  covered  with  forest  ia  order  to  secure 
uniformly  good  crops.  Our  forests,  now  disap- 
pearing, demand  the  attention  of  Government. 

— Judge  French,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  says  an 
established  community,  who  have  for  generations 
depended  mainly  on  their  land  for  support,  usually 
will  be  found  to  have  discovered  what,  on  the 
whole,  is  the  best  course  of  husbandry  to  be  pur- 
suid  on  their  own  farms.  This  is  worth  consider- 
ing by  those  farmers  who  propose  entirely  chang- 
ing their  system,  and  by  those  who  advise  such 
radical  changes. 

— S.  P.  Mayberry  writes  to  the  Maine  Farmer, 
"a  few  years  since  we  used  to  cultivate  amongst 


our  apple  trees,  but  took  a  lesson  from  nature. 
Now  we  know  that  forest  trees  drop  their  leaves, 
which  serve  both  to  protect  the  roots  and  loosen 
the  soil.  This  we  imitate  by  mulching  with  straw 
and  meadow  hay.  which  we  find  preferttttlo  to  cnl- 
tivating  the  soil,  as  it  is  less  work  and  better  se- 
cures the  object  in  view." 

—A  correspondent  of  the  New  England  Borne- 
stead  says  vermin  may  be  driven  from  hen  houses 
by  the  following  plan.  1st,  Give  the  hen-house  a 
thorough  white-washing,  nests,  boxes,  roosts,  and 
everything  about  the  premises.  2d,  Sprinkle  sul- 
phur in  the  nest  boxes  three  or  four  times  during 
the  year.  3,  Keep  the  floor  constantly  covered 
with  sand  or  gravel,  and  clean  out  at  least  once  a 
month.    4th,  Rub  lard  under  the  wings  of  the  hens. 

— ^Where  a  wood  lot  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  farm 
and  has  "down  timber"  upon  it,  farmers  will  find 
it  a  paying  operation  to  cut  up  and  cord  these  fal- 
len trees  before  snow  storms  come  on.  This  will 
give  the  wood  an  opportunity  to  dry,  rendering  it 
better  for  use  and  more  easily  handled  when  the 
sleighing  season  arrives,  if  not  wanted  before  that 
time.  It  is  difficult  to  gather  such  ftiel  after  the 
snow  has  fallen,  while  every  day's  exposure  to 
storms  renders  it  less  valuable  for  market  or  for 
domestic  use. 

—When  raising  calves  for  cows,  the  greatest  care 
is  necessary  when  they  have  their  first  calf,  as 
everything  depends  on  the  habits  which  they  then 
acquire.  Also,  about  the  time  they  are  going  dry, 
for  the  longer  they  can  be  kept  in  milk  then,  the 
longer  they  will  give  milk  thereafter.  They  should 
be  milked  perfectly  clean  at  every  milking,  and  if 
in  the  winter  time,  a  few  turnips  or  potatoes  should 
be  given  in  addition  to  their  other  food,  to  increase 
the  flow  of  milk. 

—Levi  Bartlett,  of  Warner,  N.  H.,  writes  to  the 
Country  Gentleman  that  "the  growth  of  our  wheat 
straw  was  large,  and  long  heads ;  but  when  put 
through  the  threshing  machine  the  fanners  were 
disappointed  in  the  yield,  that  being  only  about 
two-thirds  what  was  expected.  Oats  and  barley 
fell  short  in  about  the  same  ratio.  Com  about  an 
average,  and  potatoes  less  than  half  the  usual  pro- 
duct, while  the  growth  of  weeds  among  hoed  crops 
has  been  remarkably  luxuriant." 

—The  Toronto  Globe  mentions,  among  other 
dairy  novelties  exhibited  at  the  late  Provincial 
Fair,  a  milk  can  of  large  size,  designed  for  carrying 
milk  to  factories  and  markets.  It  is  ftimishcd 
with  an  adjustable  lid  or  cover,  fitting  the  can 
closely  and  moving  up  and  down  readily.  It  is 
designed  to  diminish  agitation  as  the  milk  is  being 
moved  to  the  factories  or  to  market.  No  doubt 
such  a  can  will  prove  valuable  to  the  dairying  fra- 
ternity. 

—The  Southem  pines,  Pinut  pahufria,  grow 
fh>m  eighty  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height ; 
are  often  very  straight,  and  sometimes  with  tmnks 
free  firom  limbs  to  within  twenty  feet  of  the  top. 
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Tbfi  branches  are  crooked,  often  drooping,  and 
tenninatcd  by  bunches  of  long  straw-Uke  lesves, 
gronped  in  threes  in  long  sheathe.  When  jonng, 
these  trees  hare  a  palm-like  appearance  whidi  re- 
minds one  of  the  Orient.  The  cones  are  very  large, 
nearly  cylindrical,  and  firom  six  to  eight  inches 
long.  The  seeds  are  large  and  rery  nutritions, 
land  are  the  delight  of  squirrels,  uild  birds,  and 
poultry,  which  grow  fat  on  them  In  their  season. 


WHAT  BBGOICBB  OF  OUB  VTOOTm. 

As  we  are  entirely  dependent  on  Che  home 
market  for  the  sale  of  our  yearly  clip  of 
wool,  and  as  this  home  market  is  equally  de- 
pendent on  the  demand  of  the  manufacturers, 
wool  growers  have  a  direct  interest  in  know-* 
ing  what  these  manufacturers  are  about,  as  it 
is  very  evident  that  the  future  demand  for 
wool  must  depend  on  their  success  in  improv- 
ing old,  and  introducing  new  styles  of  cloth. 
We  are,  therefore,  confident  that  the  following 
extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  will 
prove  interesting  to  our  readers. 

During  the  war,  the  standard  of  excellence  in 
our  goods  was  undoubtedly  far  too  low,  and  dis- 
credit was  thrown  upon  our  national  production. 
Home  competition,  the  inevitable  result  of  protec- 
tion, is  now  for  excellence ;  and  the  vast  improve- 
ment exhibited  the  present  year  is  the  sulJiject  of 
universal  comment  and  surprise  with  the  leading 
merchants.  The  leading  organ  of  the  dealers  in 
diy  goods— the  Economisi,  a  well  known  f^e  trade 
ftdvocate-Hleclares  as  follows : — "It  can  be  truly 
said  of  our  manufacturers  this  season,  'they  have 
made  wonderful  progress  over  last  year.*  Such 
continued  improvements  in  the  mannfocturing  of 
woolen  goods  will  soon  place  us  beyond  the  fear 
of  rivals,  and  cause  our  products  to  be  imitated 
the  world  over;  as  our  most  choice  styles  and 
salable  patterns  are  the  result  of  American  in- 
genuity, both  in  coloring  and  in  style.  As  the 
aflmissions  of  an  opponent  are  legitimate  testi- 
mony, wo  may  fkirly  quote  in  this  connection  the 
declaration  of  the  same  organ,  that  *a  great  im- 
pulse has  been  given  to  domestic  manufacturers 
under  the  influence  of  the  high  tariff,  and  the  re- 
sult is  seen  in  the  splendid  display  made  by  our 
woolen  mills.' 

Our  progress  has  not  been  limited  to  improve- 
ments of  old  fabrics  in  style  or  economical  pro- 
duction. Many  new  fitbrics  have  been  successfully 
achieved;  Among  the  notable  examples  of  recent 
introductions,  may  be  specifled  the  silk-mixed 
cloths,  having  threads  of  silk  incorporated  with 
both  the  warp  and  filling ;  adding  strength  to  the 
texture,  and  giving  agreeable  neutral  shades  to 
the  surface.  It  is  admitted  that  the  American 
products  of  these  goods,  which  are  largely  con- 
sumed, fall  short  m  no  respect  of  their  German 
{prototypes.  The  introduction  of  these  goods  is 
nteresting,  as  aiding  in  the  development  of  a  kin- 
dred branch  of  American  manufactures,  all  the 
flilk  used  in  these  goods  being  spun  in  this  country. 
The  conbumption  of  silk  is  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable ;  that  consumed  by  one  manufacturer,  for 
this  class  of  goods,  exceeding  annually  $80,000  in 
value.  The  silk  and  wool  manufactures  are  united 
In  another  fabric  of  great  beauty,  largely  made  in 
Connecticut,  —  the  Irish   poplins,   composed  of 


worsted  filling,  which  is  covered  completely  by  a 
warp  of  silk.  This  beautiful  addition  to  onr  pro- 
ducts of  luxnry,  it  is  hoped,  U  the  harbinger  of  a 
broader  extension  of  the  silk  manufactore,  which 
needs  only  sufllcient  protection  to  take  its  place  in 
this  country  witii  the  manufactures  of  wool  and 
cotton. 

The  great  perfection  which  we  have  attained 
within  the  last  two  years  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  class  of  cloths  styled  Bsquimaiix  beavers,  for 
overcoatings,  is  worthy  of  esoecial  commemoration. 
Five  veorn  ago,  all  the  goods  of  this  cla«s,  con- 
samed  in  this  country,  were  imported.  The  cheap- 
ness and  excellence  of  the  goods  of  this  class  re- 
cently fabricated  here,  have  led  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  foreign  product.  The  goods  of  this  class, 
manufactured  by  the  Oermanfa  Mills,  exhibited  at 
the  Paris  Bxpohition,  received  the  award  of  a 
medal  of  high  class. 

Marked  improvements  have  been  'made  within 
the  last  year  or  two  in  the  productiun  of  knit 
goods.  Until  quite  recentlv,  the  manufacture  of 
shaped  stockings,  shirts,  and  drawers,  made  abroad 
wholly  on  hand  machines,  has  not  been  attempted 
here.  An  American  machine  now  perf'^vms  auto- 
matically the  narrowing  and  widening  of  the  best 
class  of  knit  goods,  which  is  done  clr  where  by 
hand.  A  great  difficulty  in  the  manufacture  of 
knit  goods  has  been  the  seaming,  which,  when 
done  by  hand,  involved  the  distribution  of  the 
work  to  the  homes  of  the  skilled  women  by  whom 
the  work  was  finished  at  great  cost.  Within  the 
last  year,  a  machine  has  been  perfected  by  Amer- 
ican Ingenuity  for  seaming  automatically.  In  one 
eFtal)Ii8hment,  a  hundred  little  girls  are  employed 
on  these  machines,  earning  from  a  half  a  dollar  to 
4t  dollar  a  day,  and  accomplishing  the  seaming 
more  perfBctly  than  it  was  ever  done  by  hand. 
Thus  a  completely  shaped  knit  article  is  prodaced 
entirely  by  power,  equal  in  all  respects  to  the 
goods  "of  the  most  celebrated  English  makers ; 
while  the  American  goods  are  afforded  at  materi- 
ally reduced  prices. 

Of  recent  novelties  in  our  manufacture,  the  fab* 
rics  which  have  attracted  most  admiration  are  the 
cloakings,  so  largely  introduced  during  the  pres- 
ent seafson.  Even  experienced  manufacturers  are 
astonished  by  the  new  range  which  is  given  to  the 
application  of  woolly  fibre,  by  the  surprising  va- 
riety of  styles  and  effects  obtained,  and  that  they 
are  capable  of  being  produced  by  machinery. 
The  models  which  gave  the  idea  of  the  fabrics  pro- 
duced here,  originally  conceived  and  executed  in 
Austria,  under  a  protective  system  of  over  70  per 
ct.  first  appeared  at  the  London  Exposition  in 
1862,  and  were  regarded  as  marked  features  of  the 
Exposition.  To  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  a 
young  manufacturer  of  Rhode  Island,  is  due  the 
conception  of  re-producing  the  Austrian  inven- 
tions in  this  country.  He  was  able  to  carry  his 
conception  into  practical  execution,  by  personal 
observation  and  actual  labor  in  the  Austrian  mills. 
Not  content  with  imitation,  he  introduced  new 
styles  and  textures  adapted  to  American  wool; 
and  the  goods  now  produced  by  him,  and  by  other 
manufacturers  who  have  followed  his  example, 
although  purely  American  in  design,  are  in  no  re- 
spect inferior  to  the  foreign  models ;  while  they 
are  sold  at  Arom  two  to  three  dollars  less  than  the 
price  at  which  the  imported  goods  can  be  aflbrded, 
—the  American  goods  being  woven  by  machinery, 
while  the  Austrian  goods  are  woven  by  hand. 

While,  in  the  department  of  clothing-wool  faih 
rics,  every  field  seems  to  have  been  explored  in 
this  country,  that  of  combing  wool  is  still  limited 
by  the  want  of  raw  material.  We  have  encour- 
agement in  this  direction,  from  the  successful 
working  of  mills  in  Rhode  Island  and  elsewhere, 
producing  Italian  cloths ;  and  the  establishment  of 
another  In  Lawrence,  within  the  last  year,  for  the 
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numnJSKtQre  or  Mjlei  of  wonted  dres*  soods  not 
before  attempted.  I  am  conflrmed,  bj  the  opln- 
tODi  of  aevaral  manuracturen,  In  the  belief,  tbat 
tbere  1>  >  fSTorable  opening  for  a  new  applii^tloD 
of  oar  longeat-flbred  AmcrlcHn  merino  wool,  in 
Uie  prodacUon  of  the  fine  all  wool  merino  dreia- 
'  ilun,  prodnced  at  present  oalj  in  Enrope;  bnt 
■o  large];  prodnced  there,  thai,  in  a  single  estab- 
Uibment  In  Reiacnberg,  BollemlI^  12,000  person* 
•reemployed  Inthlamannfti.'tDre,  Aithetegood* 
are  aJmlrabl]' adapted  tor  printing,  tbe  hurodnc- 
tlou  of  thli  maniilBctDre  wonld  bo  greatly  bvored 
by  tbe  perftctlon  to  wbleh  tbe  art  of  cotton  and 
delaine  printing  ba«  attained  tn  Rhode  Island  aitd 


Home  M4I>e  Fertiuzer. — Hr.  H.  W. 
Riiky„  recamiiKiida  in  tbe  Georgia  Southern 
Cultivator,  tbe  following  fonnula  for  mfVing 
"gD&no,"  wbich  he  aayi  be  adopted  "daring 
tboie  aad  yean  of  war,  when  he  wu  obliged 
(o  make  his  liviitg  out  of  the  MTth  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow ;" — 

Fint  eatber  u;  qoantity  of  swamp  amtk 
into  a  piin  to  dry.  Measure  off  6  barrels  of 
this  (or  any  other  rich  black  earth)  into 
another  pile,  and  add  the  following  salts 
previoaely  disaolved  in  a  barrel  or  more 
of  water,  viz :  40  pounds  nitrate  soda,  (k) 
poonds  sulphate  ammonia  and  i  bushel  com- 
mon salt.  Then  add  one  barrel  of  ashes,  one 
barrel  of  Haeter  of  Paris  and  one  barrel 
ground  bones.  Mix  all  well  together  and  use 
in  the  same  manner  as  Peruvian  Guano. 


Eof  all  peiai 
es  ana  wa 


Aqrariums  . — Aqu&ri 
nnderstood,   as  to  oe  in  a  fair  way 
eraentials  in  the  room-gardt 
of  taste.     Growing  plants, 

7itile8  are  placed  in  tbe  same  globe  or  tank 
water,  and  the  gases  which  the  fish  reject 
are  the  food  of  the  plants;  while  the  plants, 
<»  the  other  hand,  prepare  the  elements  nei;e<- 
tary  for  tbe  health  of  tne  fish.  By  this  beauti- 
ful principle  of  reciprocity,  both  plants  and 
animals  remain  in  perfect  health,  without  the 
water  scarcely  ever  being  changed.  A  tank 
for  plants  and  animals  might  runu  the  base 
of  a  prelty  parlor  ornament,  a  central  portion 
cooEuiing  of  a  case  for  ferns  and  similar 
plants,  and  a  cage  for  birds  on  tite  top. —  Qar- 
dtnei-'i  Montliiy. 


To  Kkep  Cider  Swebt.— Of  the  various 
preparations  used  for  this  purpose,  1  have  had 
some  experience  with  sulphite  of  lime  and  wliitu 
mustard  seed.  Treated  with  the  lime,  the  ci- 
der soon  becomes  flat  anJ  insipid.  The  mns- 
tard  seed  I  much  prefer — ^  lb.  to  a  barrel — put 
in  when  it  has  abont  half  done  working.  It 
gives  it  a  sprightly,  agreeable  flavor,  wbich  it 
renins  imtd  warm  weather.  Both  of  these 
methods,  however,  spoil  it  for  vinecar.  With 
the  mustard  eeed  it  becomes  thick  and  ropy 
during  the  heat  of  summer. — F.  OurlU,  in 
Country  OentUnuta. 


BIOOTIAITA  UAOROFHTIiIiA  VJLB. 

OiaAKTBA. 
With  tiie  aid  of  the  cut,  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  transIaUog  thii  mtuJi  of  I^tin, 
which  we  copy  from  the  books  as  descriptive  of 
our  illustration.  Hiongh  Shakspeare  gave  it 
as  hi9  opinion  tbat  by  any  other  name  a  rose 
{ would  smell  as  sweet,  it  does  not  follow  thu 
tobacco, 

I 

mnst  srocO  just  ss  bad  in  Latin  as  in  English. 
Without  venturing  an  opinion  on  this  ques- 
tion, we  may  say  that  the  above  drawing  rep- 
reseiM  tbe  most  showy  of  all  the  Nieotimta 
Tabaevm.  Its  leaves  are  much  Isrger  than 
those  of  any  other  variety;  it  grows  six  to 
eight  feet  high,  and  the  plariLi  are  crowned 
with  immense  bunches  or  corymbs  of  large 
purple  flowers.  Its  huge  foliage  and  stately 
aspect  give  it  the  advantage  over  most  other 
ornamental-leaved  plants  for  lawns  or  groups 
in  the  flowei^garden.  Kir.  Breck,  in  bia  Book 
of  Flowers,  says  "it  may  be  grown  in  the  gar- 
den as  a  cnriotity,  as  well  as  for  its  leaves, 
which  are  aieful  to  destroy  insects.  Its  de- 
coction, the  powder  of  the  leaves,  and  tbo 
tmoke  prodnoed  when  they  are  burned,  are 
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all  used  by  the  gardener  in  freeing  bis  plants 
from  insects.  It  would  be  well  if  the  plant 
were  raised  only  for  the  destruction  of  insects, 
rather  than,  as  I  fear  is  the  case,  for  the 
destruction  of  human  beings." 


An  Ugly  Thorn. — In  a  late  letter  from 
Kendall  County,  Texas,  in  the  Mirror  and 
Farmer,  Dr.  Boynton  notices  a  bush  which 
grows  on  most  of  the  land  that  produces  the 
rich,  juicy  mesquite  grass,  on  which  sheep 
winter  in  that  climate.  From  its  connection 
with  this  nutritious  grass,  this  shrub  is  called 
mesquite  bush.  It  attains  the  usual  size  of  a 
peach  tree  and  is  very  like  it  in  form.  The 
thorns  drop  off  from  the  dead  branches  and 
are  scattered  in  great  numbers  about  the 
ground.  These  frequently  stick  into  the  feet 
of  the  sheep  and  produce  severe  lameness, 
thus  giving  great  trouble  to  the  shepherd. 
They  seem  to  be  poison,  as  the  wounds  pro- 
duced by  them  will  not  heal  for  weeks. 


For  Ac  N9»  BngUimd  Farm&r. 

rABHora-  in  shtrtiIBY.  ma.88. 

Perhaps  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the 
things  which  interested  me  during  a  late  visit 
at  the  farm  of  Mr.  A.  Lawton,  in  Shirley, 
Mass.,  will  interest  the  readers  of  the  Farmer. 
His  farm  is  well  elevated.  The  boil  is  good 
for  grass,  grain  and  fruit.  There  are  some 
noble  old  apple  trees  here,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  two  hundred  years  old, — venerable 
monuments  of  years  gone  by.  They  have 
been  great  bearers,  but  are  not  now  produc- 
tive, and  the  owner  intends  to  put  the  ax  to 
the  roots,  as  the  land  which  they  occupy  would 
be  valuable  for  grass.  Some  of  the  fields  on 
this  farm  are  hard  to  subdue  in  the  first  culti- 
vation. One  of  them,  containing  just  two 
acres,  was  so  full  of  small  stones,  that  Mr.  L.^s 
neighbors  told  him  he  would  never  get  paid 
for  the  labor  expended  in  clearing  it.  He  set 
it  out  with  hops  and  the  first  crop  sold  for 
(1000.  On  ttii<  field  there  is  now  a  remarka- 
bly handsome  apple  orchard  which  has  been 
set  six  years ;  the  trees  being  about  forty  feet 
apart,  and  the  growth  this  year  about  one 
yard.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  less  than 
twelve  vears  ago,  Mr.  Lawton  boueht  this 
farm,  which  was  the  old  homestead,  by  run- 
ning in  debt  for  the  whole  of  it.  The  farm  is 
now  entirely  paid  for,  and  Mr.  Lawton  has  un- 
doubtedly several  **spare  shots  in  the  lock- 
er.^^  It  was  with  very  good  reasons  there- 
fore that  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
fanning,  even  in  Massachusetts,  was  a  profita- 
ble busmess.  Nor  is  he,  by  any  means,  the 
only  one  in  his  neighborhood  who  entertidns 
the  same  idea.    About  half  a  mile  from  his 


residence,  his  neighbor,  Mr.  H.  P.  Kittredge, 
of  W.  Groton,  purchased  a  farm  about  the 
same  time  that  Mr.  Lawton  purchased  his. 
Mr.  Kittredge  also  had  no  capital  to  begin 
with.  But  he,  as  well  as  Mr.  Lawton,  has  paid 
for  his  place  from  the  sale  of  what  his  tkrm^ 
has  produced,  and  is  estimated  to  be  woHh 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  dollars — ^acquired 
entirely  by  farming. 

Hop  Growing. 

About  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Lawton  commenced 
the  cultivation  of  hops,  and  he  sold  his  first 
crop  for  six  cents  per  pound.  This  year  he 
raised  one  ton  of  hops  which  he  has  sold  for 
62  cents  per  pound,  amounting  to  $1240. 
These  were  raised,  and  the  whole  operations 
of  the  farm,  which  is  of  good  size,  and  pro- 
duced good  crops  of  hay,  com,  potatoes,  veg- 
etables and  fruit,  carried  on  with  no  other  la- 
bor than  that  of  himself  and  son,  about  14  years, 
with  a  few  days  of  hired  help.  The  quantity  of 
hops  was  only  about  one-half  of  what  would 
be  called  a  good  yield  for  the  amount  of  land. 
Mr.  Lawton  says,  however,  that  he  will  not 
complain  of  the  crop  when  the  price  is  so  much 
beyond  that  of  former  years.  Within  the  last 
four  years  Mr.  Lawton  has  sold  $oO(>0  worth 
of  hops.  Last  year  he  returned  as  the  income 
of  his  farm  over  $1700. 

In  the  cultivation  of  hops,  Mr.  L.  tried  the 
horizontal  process  of  training,  heretofore  de- 
scribed in  the  New  England  Farmer,  on 
one  acre,  this  year.  He  likes  the  method  very 
much,  and  intends  to  adopt  that  instead  of  the 
former  plan  of  using  poles.  The  horizontal 
process  is  patented  and  costs  about  ten  dollars 
per  acre.  Mr.  Lawton  thinks  that  hops  do  not 
exhaust  the  soil  any  more  than  the  ordinary 
farm  crops,  and  do  not  require  more  manure i 
He  uses  a  compost  of  mud  and  manure  to 
dress  with.    Hops  for  the  market  are  not  re- 

?[uired  to  be  so  ripe  as  formerly.  Buyers  pre- 
er  the  light-colored.  Consequently,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  force  their  growth  by  so  rich 
dressing.  He  says  that  the  hop-growers  in 
New  England  do  not  understand  preparing 
their  hops  for  market  so  well  as  in  other  States. 
They  should  be  very  clean  and  light  colored. 
November  26,  1867.  w. 


Fencb  Posts. — Around  each  post  used  in 
fencing,  a  small  mound  of  earth  should  be 
raised,  to  throw  off  the  water  of  heavy  rains. 
This  keeps  the  water  from  entering  the  post- 
hole  from  the  surface.  In  every  place  where 
this  simple  plan  has 'been  tried,  the  posts  have 
lasted  much  longer  than  those  set  in  the  ordin- 
ary way. 


—It  is  estimated  that  at  least  1000  tons  of 
meadow  hay  were  spoilt  in  Essex  county,  Yt., 
during  the  past  season  by  the  heavy  rains.  It  was 
unfit  to  cut  and  therefore  allowed  to  rot  where  it 
stood. 
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^  for   imple- 

lilding 
■  purposet,' 


..    materials,  but 

«1m)  lo  Mve  the  time  which  it  take* 
BtTDCt  tbem. 

When  shingle*  are  partially  decayed,  thej 
hasten  the  decay  of  the  board*  under  them, 
and  thna  a  doable  loss  occnn.  There  is,  then, 
not  only  the  loaa  of  shingles  to  be  supplied, 
but  the  cost  of  naita.  staging  and  carpenters' 
time  to  be  added.  And  to  it  is  in  replacing 
fence* 

If,  by  some  cheap  contrivance,  fanuere  could 
make  their  Ehingles  last  forty  yean  instead  of 
twenty,  and  their  wooden  fences  In  the  same 
proportioD,  what  a  vast  saving  of  Ubor  and 
jomber  woold  be  lecnred.  Thatthey  can  suc- 
ceed in  effecting  a  very  important  saving  we 
have  no  doubt.  In  the  first  place,  it  can  be 
done  by  the  use  of  mkitaocuh  on  buildings 
•nd  feocei,  and  by  other  material*  on  wood 
that  is  inserted  in  tfae  ground.  On  the  roofs 
of  buildinffi,  we  sincerely  believe  that  tlO, 
expended  for  lime,  and  judiciously  applied, 
would  save  t500  each  ten  years  in  every  village 
in  New  En^and.  If  the  shingles  are  lud, 
whitewash  over  tbem  annually,  or  at  least,  as 
often  as  once  in  two  years.  We  know  of  many 
roofs,  on  some  of  which  theshbgles  have  been 
lud  40  years,  that  are  perfectly  tight,  although 
the  shingles  are  worn  down  to  leas  than  half 
their  orif^al  thickness.  In  one  neighborhood 
several  roofs  were  covered  about  the  name 
time  with  the  best  white  pine,  shaved,  heart 
shingles.  These  were  not  whitewashed,  and 
have  all  decayed  and  been  reshingled !  One 
get  of  bnildings  was  covered  with  the  cheapetl 
tap  ihingla.  They  have  been  whitewashed 
every  other  year,  and  ore  now  flat,  tight,  and 
nearly  aa  firm  w  *late,  at  the  doae  of  J\flem 


years.  Another  set,  upon  which  shingles  of 
the  same  kind  were  laid  eleven  years  ago  and 
whitewashed,  has  roofs  that  are  tight  and  in 
perfect  order.  The  wash  upon  tbem  is  mode  of 
lime,  water  and  a  Utile  salt,  and  laid  on  with 
veiy  little  care. 

If  the  shingles  are  new,  dip  them  into  hot 
whilaixuh,  and  lay  them  as  soon  as  they  are 
diy..  Gov.  Smith,  of  New  Elampshire,  stated 
in  ilte  N.  S.  Journal,  some  time  since,  that 
be  "booght  hemlock  shingles /ourf««n  j/eart 
a];o,  at  a  cost  of  (1.50  per  M.,  and  treated 
them  in  this  way,  and  the  roof  is  light  now,  no 
moss  having  accumulated  on  them,  while  his 
neighbors  in  the  some  time  have  reshingled 
where  the  first  quality  of  pine  was  used  with- 
out any  preparation."  Whitewashing  roof* 
not  only  saves  shingles,  (jut  is  a  safeguard 
against  Are. 

A  rule  for  making  whitewash,  given  in  the 
Scientific  American,  is  as  follows : — 

Take  a  clean,  water-tight  cask  and  put  into 
it  ?ialf  a  bushel  of  lime.  Slick  it  by  pouring 
water  over  it  boiligg  hot,  and  in  suffideut 
quantity  to  cover  it  five  inches  deep,  and  stir 

briskly  till  thoroaghly  slackened.  When 
the  lime  has  been  slackened,  dissolve  it  in  water, 
and  add  two  pounds  of  sulphate  of  z, 


eof 


salt.     These  will   i 


harden  and  prevent  its  cracking,  which 
gives  an  unseemly  appearance  to  the  work. 
A  beautiful  cream  color  may  be  given  to  the 
wash  by  adding  three  pounds  ofyellote  ochre; 
or  a  good  pearl  or  lead  color,  by  the  addition 
of  lamp  or  iron  black.  For  fawn  color  add 
four  pounds  umber,  one  pound  Indian  red, 
line  pcund  common  lamp  black.  For 
color  zddfour  pounds  row  umier  and 
two  pottnds  lamp  black.  When  appUed  to  the 
outside  of  houses  and  to  fences,  it  is  rendered 
more  durable  by  adding  about  a  pint  of  sweet 
milk  to  a  gallon  of  wash. 

Some  point*  are  also  cheap  and  exceedingly 
durable,  mch  as  the  Venetian  t«d  and  Span- 
ish brown.  Buildings  or  fences  painted  with 
either  of  these  would  scarcely  want  more  than 
life-time.  To  be  sure,  they  are 
colors  that  do  not  usually  please  the  eye  on 
prominent  objects,  but  are  exceedingly  durable. 
Some  time  since  a  recipe  for  making  a  dur- 
^le  paint  was  aent  to  the  "Soeiete  d'  En- 
■agemenf  in  Paris,  which  was  said  to  have 
the  hardw-    '     o*      ■^mO   Hmp,  •nd  >■ 
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▼ery  cheap.  It  had  then  been  in  use  6ye  yean. 
Its  component  parts  are :  50  of  resin,  40  of 
finely  powdered  chalk,  about  300  of  fine,  hard 
sand,  4  of  linseed  oil,  1  of  red  oxide  of  lead, 
and  1  of  sulphuric  acid,  all  to  be  mixed.  The 
resin,  chalk,  sand  and  linseed  oil  are  heated 
together  in  an  iron  boiler ;  the  red  lead  and 
the  sulphuric  acid  are  then  added,  and  all  care- 
fullj  mixed.  The  composition  is  applied  while 
hot.  If  not  found  sufllicientlj  fluid,  it  may  be 
made  thinner  by  adding  more  linseed  oil. 
When  cold  and  dry  it  is  said  to  form  a  vamish 
of  the  hardness  of  stone. 

Another  mode  of  preserving  wood,  either  in 
or  out  of  the  ground,  is  by  sataratsng  it 
with  some  substance,  which  either  fills  the 
pores  or  hardens  them,  so  that  dampness  and 
air  have  little  effect  upon  them.  In  building 
important  works,,  the  Government  prepares 
the  lumber  by  "Kyanizing,^*  or  filling  its  pores 
by  immersion  in  creosote  or  soniie  kind  of  acid. 
A  solution  of  blue  vitriol  is,  perhaps,  as  good 
as  anything  that  we  can  readily  command. 

It  is  easily  obtained  «nd  prepared,  and  is 
cheap.    About  one  pound  of  tUriol  to  twenty 


OOOKOrO  CATTUn  FXED. 
Some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago  Mr.  Thomas 
Horsfall,  of  England,  published  a  detailed  and 
well  written  statement  of  his  plan  of  cooking 
the  feed  for  the  cows  of  his  dairy,  which  was 
quite  generally  copied,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  the  agricultural  papers  of  this  coun- 
try.    His  success  in  economizing  bean  and  oat 
straw  and  other  coarse,  and  when  uncooked, 
unpalatable  articles  of  feed,  attracted  much 
attention  both  in  England  and  in  the  Um'ted 
States ;  and  in  both  countries  many  farmers 
have  experimented  more  or  less  thoroughly 
with  cooked  feed,  but  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  without  developing  any  very 
satisfactory  results.     Even  in  England  where 
labor    is    comparatively    cheap,   and  capital 
abundant,  very  few  farmers  have  realized  the 
success  claimed  by  Mr.  Horsfall,  or  by  the 
speakers  at  one  of  the  evening  meetings  dur- 
ing the  late  Fair  of  the  New  York  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society  at  Buffalo,  some  of  whom 
claimed  that  the  value  of  feed  was  doubled  or 
tripled  by  cooking. 
This  subject  was  not  long  since  discussed  at 


quarts  of  water  will  give  it  sufficient  strength,  j  ^°®  ^^  ^^^  ^**^^  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
Kne  posts,  soaked  in  such  a  solution,  have  re-  cultural  Society  of  England.    From  the  report 


mained  firm  and  sound  after  having  been  m 
the  ground  eight  or  ten  years.    It  is  excellent 


of  this  discussion  we  infer  that  it  was  gener- 
ally admitted  that  there  was  some  gain  in 


to  preserve  the  stakes  in  vineyards,  treflis  posts  ^^^^^S  f««d  for  fattening  animals,  but  the 
and  small  stakes  used  about  the  garden  for  q"®**'^^  ^*«»  whether  that  gain  was  equal  to 
tying  up  shrubbery,  raspberry,  and  other  ^®  ^^  ^^  trouble  of  cooking.  Thus  mudi 
bushes,  dahlias,  Ac.  I  ®^®°  ^^^  ®^  *^®  members  appeared  to  be  on- 

a  J       *  u    f  J  1-     willing  to  admit.    The  following  statement  was 

Beaconed  posts  ««y  be  long  pr««ryed  by  ^J\^^  ^  ^^  j^^^  __         « 

putog  on  three  or  four  coate  of  Ao<  cooZ  <ar.  |    j,^^^,  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^,^  ^  ^         ^^  ,^ 

All  the  parts  that  touch  the  ground,  and  for  autumn  ordered  10  beasts  to  have  2  lbs.  of  bean 

nx  inohes  above  should  he  cnv^rt^  TUlm  ™^^  boiled  and  poured  over  tho  chaff,  which  was 
MX  mcnes  aoove,  sno jia  De  covered,     llus  ^  gt^^d  24  hours ;  a  lbs.  of  cake  were  then  added 

will  be  worse  than  nothmg  unless  the  post  is  to  the  mixture,  and  it  was  served  out.    Of  those 

MMJiMi^/J  *®°  beasts,  however,  one  obstinately  reftised  to  eat 

•^^*'^"'  the  mixture ;  it  was  a  white  bullock  with  a  black 

nose,  and  decidedly  the  worst  of  tho  lot.    It  so 

.,     „  stoutly  resisted  the  mixture  that  it  would  even  cat 

A  Large  Grafe  YiinE. — Mr.  Stewart,  Or-  the  straw  turned  out  from  the  cait-horso  stoble 

ford,  C.  W.,  has  a  Qinton  vine  70feetlon£^-  »thwrthan  the  prepared  food.    It  was  then  or- 

that  is,  35  feet  each  way  from  the  root,  run-  l^^f,  ^,?rStiw  ^o?  ?.!?  w''^''*'?V  ^''M'i" 

-{.tr*  ^^«-  •»/!  *v«  «n  Lrti^*  iv*^*  »:^k<^»  #u.^  mlxcd  with  straw  that  had  been  moibtencd  the 

nwg  over  and  on  an  eightrfoot  picket  fence,  day  before,  and  with  a  small  quantity  of  malt 

,  which  hung  this  year  with  one  mass  of  grapes  combs ;  and  at  this  moment  that  very  animal 

from  end  to  end.    Ue  entirely  ignores  our  whichhadbeenthe  worstofthetenwasby  fartbe 

idea  of  cutting  grape  vines  back  to  five  or  six  ^}\  ^'  weighed  at  least  8  stone  more  than  those 

fppt     aramnir  SiJLt  th«»  IpAHpra  «hniiM  nr%f  K*  Which  were  of  the  same  size  at  Michaelmes,  I  cwt. 

leet,   arguinjg  tnat  tne  leaaers  should  not  be  more  in  live  weight  than  the  smaller  animals  when 

cut  at  all.    The  vme  referred  to  is  m  his  gar-  they  came  in,  and  66  lbs.  more  than  any  other 

den,   and  has  had  all  necessary  care ;  and  beast  in  the  lot. 

though  the  grapes  had  been  somewhat  injured  Another  question  was  as  to  the  quality  of 

by  hail,  both  in  bunch  and  ben^^^  the  meat  produced  by  the  animals  kept  on 

compare  favorably  with  the  Clmtons  I  have        ,    ,  -  \,  ^  «*»**t*«"o  ac^/i,  uu 

elsewhere  seen.    I  do  not  see  why  this  should  ^^^^^  ^®®<*' 

not  be  the  best  way  of  growing,  especially  for      ^Q  this  point,  the  same  gentleman  was  di8- 

wine  making.— C/oimiry  (ientUman.  posed  to  think  that  the  quality  of  the  meal 
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was  inferior  wlien  the  food  was  cooked.  We 
•li  know  that  it  is  a  common  practice  for  New 
Sngland  fanners  to  feed  their  hogs  on  com  at 
least  a  few  weeks  before  killing  "to  harden  up 
the  pork."    Mr.  Lawes  said : — 

If  pigs  were  always  fed  on  boiled  Swedes  and 
meal,  although  they  might  increase  very  fast  and 
be  very  prontable  to  the  seller,  still  it  would  be 
foand  oat  by  degrees  that  the  qaality  of  the  pork 
was  bad.  The  butcher  wonld  ultimately  refliBe  to 
boy,  and  would  say  that  such  pork,  to  use  a  com- 
mon expression,  "boiled  away.'*  AH  animals  as 
they  fattened  had  a  certain  amount  of  water  dls- 
plaoxi ;  that  was  to  say,  they  contained  lets  and 
leas  water :  but  if  tbey  w^e  fed  with  boiled  Swedes 
and  meal,  the  water  would  increase  as  well  as  the 
Ikt. 

Some  time  ago  he  had  fed  one  animal  on  steeped 
barley  and  another  on  dry  barley,  with  a  view  of 
testing  the  merits  of  the  two  systems  of  feeding. 
The  animal  which  was  fed  on  the  steeped  barley, 
increased  very  fast,  while  the  increase  on  the  other 
was  comparatively  slow.  They  were  both  killed ; 
the  loins  and  other  parts  were  cooked  in  the  eeltab- 
lishment,  and  it  turned  out  that  there  was  much 
more  waste  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter. 
Bnt  a  new  phase  of  the  question  had  been  sug- 
gested, whether  natural  cooking  or  fermenting 
might  not  be  substituted  for  artificial  heat.  It 
should  however  be  borne  in  mind^hatall  fermen- 
tation meant  the  loss  of  a  certain  qnantitv  of  car- 
bon consequent  on  decomposition.  In  all  food  the 
most  vamable  constituent  was  the  carbon. 

If  they  mixed  sugar  or  saccharine  matter  with 
woody  fibre,  they  got  a  certain  amount  of  heat  to- 
gether which  might  soften  and  render  the  latter 
more  digestible ;  but  that  was  always  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  sugar,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
▼aluable  articles  they  had.  An  animal  alwavs 
eats  till  he  has  enough  carbon  in  his  stomach ;  he 
then  stops.  He  might  take  double  the  quantity  of 
albumen,  but  he  would  not  stop  until  he  had  got 
mit&cieut  soluble  carbon,  and  the  soluble  carbon 
was  tne  first  thing  to  disappear  in  the  process  of 
fermentation,  lie  did  not  think,  therefore,  that 
economy  of  food  was  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  process 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Dent  had  talked  with  several  gentlemen 
who  had  cooked  food,  and  most  of  them  were  in- 
clined to  give  it  up ;  but  he  had  never  vet  found 
them  disposed  to  abandon  the  system  of  pulping. 

The  third  question,  related  to  the  effect  of 
cooked  feed  upon  the  health  of  the  animal  it- 
self. Upon  this  point  Professor  Simonds,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  veterinarians  of  Eng- 
land, spoke  at  some  length. 

The  professor  ssid  there  was  scarcely  anv  limit 
to  the  quantity  of  water  that  might  enter  the  ani- 
mal organism,  if  we  gave  food  which  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  water.  Speaking  as  a  patholo- 
gist, he  believed  that  a  great  number  of  diseases 
among  the  lower  animals  arose  from  the  bad  state 
of  the  blood  induced  by  excess  of  water,  and  dcfi- 
ciencT  of  nitrogenized  matter  In  the  food.  The 
practical  former  knew  that  if,  in  the  lambing  sea- 
son, he  gnve  his  ewes  too  many  white  turnips,  or 
other  green  food,  which  had  grown  rapidly,  and 
eontained  a  large  amount  of  water,  it  would  lead 
to  disease  and  loss,  whereas,  if  he  put  them  on  dry 
fbod,  containing,  weight  for  weight,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  nitrogenized  matter,  a  good  quality  of 
olood  was  produced,  and  the  health  of  the  animal 
preserved.  Admitting  that  cooked  food  had  the 
eiRrct  of  accumulating  weight,  to  say  nothing  about 


flesh,  in  a  certain  space  of  time,  he  was  inclined 
to  think  that  this  arose  fh>m  the  facility  which  it 
gave  for  the  digestion  of  the  food  by  anticipating 
a  part  of  the  process  commonly  carried  on  by  the 
action  of  the  gastric  iuice. 

But  it  was  questionable  policy  giving  to  an  Aii- 
mal,  and  especially  a  ruminant  animal,  cooked 
food,  for  thus  they  might  to  a  considerable  extent 
supersede  mastication ;  if  so,  they  would  super- 
sede insalivation,  and  thus  interfere  with  one  of 
the  chief  processes  of  nature.  The  action  of  the 
saliva  was  first  to  convert  the  amylaceous  parts  of 
the  food  (or  starch)  into  sugar  or  gummy  matter. 
A  further  provision  was  made  in  the  ruminant  an- 
imal for  stirring  up,  if  he  might  so  exprebs  it,  the 
food ;  and  a  chemical  change  took  place  in  its 
character  before  it  passed  into  the  true  digestive 
stomach.  There  was  a  re-mastication  and  a  rein- 
salivation  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Fccrctions  com- 
ing fh)m  the  rumen  were  very  analosrons  to  those 
with  which  the  food  were  mixed  in  the  mouth,  it 
not  only  remained  mixed  with  saliva  a  much  longer 
time,  but  was  mixed  with  a  much  greater  qnan- 
tity  of  that  or  a  like  substance. 

If  then,  by  the  use  of  cooked  food  they  dis- 
pensed with  part  of  the  operations  of  nature,  and 
sent  the  food  quicker  into  the  intestinal  canal, 
they  would  also  dispense  with  the  process  of  re- 
mastication  and  re-insalivation ;  and  be  could 
easily  understand  why,  although  a  large  increase 
might  take  place  In  bulx,  the  quality  of  the  ani- 
mal might  become  bad.  The  digestive  process  de- 
pends materially  upon  the  condition  of  the  ibod ; 
it  is  even  possible,  i)y  giving  cooked  food,  or  food 
which  was  physically  in  the  same  condition  with 
regard  to  fineness  and  moisture,  to  render  animals 
non- ruminative  which  were  naturally  mmlnative : 
that  1*1  to  say,  we  may  give  them  food  that  would 
be  retained  for  a  very  short  space  of  time  in  the 
rumen,  pass  quickly  into  the  digestive  stomach, 
and  become  subject  to  the  action  of  digestion 
without  first  undergoing  remastication.  We  should 
thus  interfere  at  once  with  the  law  of  nature  ■,  if 
we  cook  food  at  alL  wo  ought  not,  before  cooking, 
to  reduce  it  too  fine.  If  the  straw  be  cut  into 
lengths  of  four  to  six  inches,  a  cooking  process 
may  be  set  up  so  as  to  convert  the  amylaceous 
part  into  sugar,  without  interfering  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  rumen ;  but  such  food  should  be  re- 
masticaled. 

He  would  advise  that  if  food  is  pulped  and 
mixed  it  should  not  lie  too  long,  to  undergo  the 
process  of  fermentation,  bnt  be  given  pretty  soon 
after  it  is  mixed.  Straw  might,  doubtless*  be 
converted  into  palatable  food,  and  animals  induced 
to  eat  a  larger  quantity  of  inferior  provender  cnt  % 
into  chaflT,  by  simply  throwing  over  it  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  cake  dissolved  in  water.  Tliis  was 
a  common  practice  among  farmers  in  Lincolnshire 
in  feeding  their  horses,  especially  during  the  win- 
ter. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  was  certainly  not  in  favor  of 
the  so-called  system  of  cooking  food,  either  for 
the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  animal,  or 
for  the  promotion  of  the  process  of  digestion,  and 
was  inclined  to  think  that,  by  the  physical  altera- 
tions they  might  make  in  character  and  condi- 
tion by  cutting  straw,  pulping  roots,  and  mix- 
ing a  solution  of  oil  cake  with  them,  they  would 
gain  the  point  at  a  lower  expenditure,  and  with 
much  more  advantage  to  the  animal  economy. 


—For  the  last  eight  years  I  have  practiced  haul- 
ing hickory  wood  on  my  farm  every  year,  and 
placing  it  where  it  would  attract  the  borer  moth, 
and  then  burning  it  with  the  worm  in  it,  before  the 
end  of  two  years.  I  think  I  have  thus  kept  the 
worm  in  sutjection. 
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8HOBT-HOBN  STOCK  IN  VBBMONT. 

An  occasional  correspondent,  and  a  great 
admirer  of  good  stock,  lately  visited  the  Sbort- 
Hom  herd  of  A.  M.  Winslow  &  Son,  Putney^ 
Vt.  Though  he  has  seen  much  of  the  best 
stock  of  New  England,  both  at  Shows  and  on 
the  farms  of  individual  breeders,  he  says  he 
thinks  the  Messrs.  Winslow^s  herd,  taken  all 
in  all,  exceb  every  thing  he  has  seen  else- 
where. 

Among  their  herd  of  fifteen  thorougbred 
cows  is  Lady  Sale,  a  very  fine  animal,  which 
has  taken  first  premiums  wherever  she  has 
been  exhibited ;  and  another  cow,  whose  name 
he  does  not  mention,  from  the  sale  of  whose 
calves  thirty-six  hundred  dollars  have  been 
realized  during  the  past  seven  years. 

Riding  Star,  a  bull  six  years  old,  weighs  2500 
pounds,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Durham 
race  of  cattle.  The  bull  calf,  Duke  of  Putney, 
by  sixth  Duke  of  Thomdale,  out  of  Lady  Sale 
sixth,  itf  ten  months  old,  weighs  10  cwt.,  and 
will  be  remembered  by  the  visitors  at  the  State 
Fair,  the  past  fall,  as  the  winner  of  the  first 
premium.  He  was  there  spoken  of  by  some 
stock  men  as  probably  equal  to  any  animal  of 
his  age  in  the  world.  In  color,  the  Duke 
of  Putney  is  of  a  dark  wine,  with  a  few 
small  streaks  of  white.  One  thousand  dollars 
have  been  refused  for  the  calf,  and  two  thou- 
sand for  its  mother — prices  that  must  be  both 
comfortable  to  the  owners,  and  complimen- 
tary to  the  stock. 

One  pair  of  their  thoroughbred  oxen,  weigh- 
ing 8800  pounds,  were  very  fine  animals. 

Eight  calves  of  a  red  color,  with  a  very 
little  white,  were  nice  and  thrifty,  for  youngs 
sters.  Among  another  lot  of  four  calves,  was 
a  heifer  for  which  $50  had  been  refused.  She 
was  very  large  and  promising.  When  such 
stock  brings  such  prices,  asks  our  correspon- 
dent, '*why  do  we  not  have  more  such  herds, 
and  more  such  breeders  as  Messrs.  Winslow 
&  Sons  P  DoesnH  such  stock  pay  as  well  as 
the  seventeen,  eighteen  or  twenty-dollar  cows 
that  your  cattle  market  reporter  alluded  to  in 
his  last  week^s  report  P" 


Window  Plaitts. — ^Window  Plants  should 
not  be  kept  very  warm  at  this  season.  They 
should  have  all  the  sun  and  air,  and  as  little 
of  the  artificial  heat  of  the  room  as  possible. 
These  remarks  apply  especially  to  Mignonette, 
which  is  very  impatient  of  in-door  confine- 
ment.   Succulents,   such  as  Cacti,  are  excel- 


lent window  plants  in  this  respect,  as  the  dry 
air  does  not  affect  them.  To  keep  the  air 
about  the  plants  moist,  is  one  of  the  secrets  ef 
window-culture.  Some  who  have  very  fine 
windows  well  stocked  with  fine  plants,  make 
glazed  cases  with  folding  doors  of  them,  by 
which,  when  the  room  is  highly-  heated  and 
very  dry,  they  can  be  enclosed  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  their  own.  In  such  cases,  ferns  and 
mosses  can  be  grown  to  perfection,  and  pend- 
ant plants  in  hanging  vases  ffive  a  Brazilian 
forest  appearance  to  our  happy  Christmaa 
homes. — Gardener* 9  Monthly, 


For  ihit  jr«9  Emtfiamd  Fmrmtr. 
VABM  HTBTiP. 

Although  I  have  recently  written  upon  this 
subject,  I  desire  to  add  a  few  more  thoughts 
suggested  by  reading  the  article  and  comments 
thereon  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Farmer,  for 
it  is  one  of  vital  importance,  and  its  thorough 
discussion  cannot  fad  to  awaken  a  deep  inter- 
est with  every  cultivator  of  the  soil.  When 
it  is  freely  admitted  that  the  difliculty  of  pro- 
curing good  help  is  the  main  cause  of  slow 
progress  in  making  permanent  improvements : 
that  it  takes  away  much  of  the  pleasure  oi 
farming,  and  is  frequently  the  turning  point  in 
the  sale  of  the  farm,  it  is  high  time  for  fanners 
to  consult  together  to  4^vise  and  adopt,  if 

r>88ible,  some  remedial  measures.  For  one» 
see  no  reason  why  decided  improvement  can- 
not be  effected  both  in  the  supply  and  charac- 
ter of  the  help,  by  individual  exertion  and 
earnest  co-operation.  It  may  not  be  accom- 
plished under  the  old  nor  under  the  present 
system.  Such  an  entire  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  help  demands  corresponding  change  in 
the  mode  of  dealing  with  it. 

But  farmers  should  remember  that  they  are 
not  alone  in  their  trials  with  help.  Since  the 
first  year  of  the  war  no  industrial  occupation 
has  been  exempt  from  the  evils  of  which  they 
complain.  The  concurrent  testimony  of  au 
employers  is,  that  although  they  pav  extrava- 
gantly high  wages,  much  less  work  is  per- 
formed in  a  day  than  formerly.  So  great  waa 
the  demand  for  labor,  compared  with  the  sup- 
ply, that  workmen  had  the  advantage.  And 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  craft  or  cUsa 
of  workmen  rendered  themselves  particularly 
conspicuous  in  disregarding  the  rignts  of  em- 
ployers. The  same  spint  of  independence 
and  alertness  to  better  one^s  condition  has 
been  manifested  bv  all  classes,  from  the  com- 
mon laborer  up  to  tne  professional  ranks.  Af- 
ter all,  this  IS  but  carrying  out  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  Time  is  the  working  man^s  capit^» 
and  he  only  seeks  to  make  the  most  of  it,  as 
the  man  of  wealth  does  of  his  investments. 
But  the  tide  is  setting  against  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  repeated  strikes,  and  the  extend- 
ed and  clamorous  talk  during  the  short- time 
movements  early  in  the  year,  wa^s  have  fallen, 
and  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  more  labor 
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is  rendered  for  a  day^s  work  than  six  months 
ago.  In  our  eastern  cities  more  men  have 
been  seeking  employment  during  the  past  half 
year  than  for  a  bke  period  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Unless  the  prospects  of  trade  and 
manufacturers  brighten  before  spring,  a  large 
surplus  of  labor  will  be  sent  out  from  every 
city  and  village,  and  farmers  will  find  a  larger 
number  of  applicants  than  usual  from  which  to 
make  selections.  If  the  present  rate  of  immi- 
CTation  continues  from  the  old  world,  from 
Sie  Provinces,  and  the  Canadas,  this  genera- 
tion, at  least,  will  never  witness  another  so 
great  a  scarcity. 

But  allowing  the  supply  sufficient,  how  can 
the  quality  be  improved?  It  is  true  the 
change  from  the  farm  help  of  thirty  years  ago 
is  great.  Since  farmers  cannot  keep  their 
own  sons  and  daughters  at  home,  they  are, 
firom  necessity,  dependent  upon  hirelings.  The 
class  which  Providence  has  thrown  in  our  midst 
constitute  a  much  better  material  than  is  gen- 
erally admitted.  It  is  customary  to  condemn 
them  for  some  glaring  faults,  while  their  ex- 
cellencies are  seldom  enumerated.  Now,  be- 
fore there  can  be  rapid  improvement,  thev 
must  be  better  apppeciated,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  characteristics  is  necessary 
to  their  appreciation.  The  Irish  have  many 
qualities  essential  in  fann  laborers ;  they  have 
usually  followed  out-door  pursuits  at  home, 
and  come  here  with  a  natural  fondness  for  the 
country  and  for  the  farmer^s  life,  and  always 
prefer  it  to  the  shop  or  factory.  They  are 
strong  in  muscle,  and  possess  great  endurance ; 
they  are  patient  and  persevering  under  hard 
work.  They  have  a  love  for  pleasantry,  enjoy 
a  good  joke,  and  are  genendly  cheerful  and 
resigned  to  things  they  cannot  control,  and 
hence  are  less  inclined  to  worry  and  fret  than 
some  of  their  more  active  and  nervous  employ- 
ers ;  nor  does  the  somewhat  monotonous  rou- 
tine of  the  farm  appear  to  them  so  irksome. 
They  are  willing  to  hire  out  and  serve  others, 
and  we  see  them  performing  the  drudgery  in 
our  houses  and  in  every  place  where  hud  and 
disagreeable  work  is  required.  They  are  fond 
of  animals  and  are  naturally  good  judges  of 
stock.  If  they  own  a  cow,  she  is  almost  inva- 
riably a  good  one ;  and  as  for  pigs,  they  are 
ashamed  to  keep  a  poor  one.  Many  of  the 
best  teamsters,  coacnmen,  and  grooms  in  and 
around  our  cities  are  Irishmen.  Their  gar- 
dens testify  that  they  understand  clean  and 
thorough  culture.  Irish  gardeners  may  claim 
some  of  the  finest  displays  of  flowers  and 
choicest  collections  of  vegetables  at  our  horti- 
cultural exhibitions  as  specimens  of  their  skill. 
They  take  hold  with  good  courage  and  work 
out  fair  crops  from  land  usual^  considered 
not  worth  tilling,  and  I  think  it  safe  to  say 
they  understand  the  management  of  wet  lands 
better  than  the  majority  of  New  England 
fimners. 

The  great  desire  of  this  long  oppressed  race 
18  to  possess  what  was  denied  tnem  in  their 


native  country, — a  bit  of  land.  Bank,  manu- 
facturing and  railroad  stocks,  and  even  gov- 
ernment bonds,  have  little  attraction  for  them ; 
land  is  first,  and  if  means  increase,  it  is  more 
land  and  more  houses.  Hence  in  cities  we  see 
them  rapidly  coming  into  possession  of  whole 
blocks,  squares  and  streets,  and  establishing 
homesteads  all  around  the  suburbs,  and  push- 
ing out  into  the  country  to  buy  up  our  smaller 
and  cheaper  farms.  Thus,  while  performing 
our  drudgery,  they  are  accumulating  wealth, 
and  gaining  a  social  and  political  power,  the 
precise  eflFect  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  foretel. 
In  one  sense,  this  foreign  element  cannot  be 
said  to  drive  out  or  crowd  our  native  sons  and 
daughters,  for  they  willingly  accept  positions 
which  we  decline,  and  occupy  land  wo  refuse 
to  cultivate.  Having  minds  more  plastic  than 
the  Germans  or  French,  they  are  easily  influ- 
enced, and  more  readily  lay  aside  their  old 
habits  and  customs  to  imitate  our  ideas  and 
ways  of  living. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  their  failings  ? 
Are  they  not  too  well  known,  and  too  oi^en 
portrayed  to  be  delineated  here  ?  Many  of 
them  are  directly  traceable  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  for  generations  they 
have  struggled.  Under  the  inspiring  and  ex- 
panding influences  of  our  institutions  these 
fade  away;  others,  as  the  lack  of  * 'the  edu- 
cated conscience,"  the  feeling  of  individual 
responsibility,  decision  and  stability  of  char- 
acter are  of  a  more  serious  nature  and  their 
correction  is  the  work  of  time.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  people  of  mature  life  will  ad- 
vance much  from  long  established  habits .  The 
greatest  improvement  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  youth.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to 
prove  that  those  bom  in  this  country,  of  the 
second  and  third  generation,  will  give  our  sons 
and  daughters  a  hard  chase  in  whatever  pur- 
suit they  compete. 

But  to  give  the  question  a  more  practical 
turn,  how  can  this  help  be  managed  with  their 
present  attainments,  without  the  continual  re- 
currence of  those  unpleasant  jars  which  have 
brought  them  into  such  disrepute?  A  few 
suggestions  may  be  briefly  stated.  Besides 
patience  and  forbearance,  tact  is  necessary ; 
which  here  means  judgment  and  plain,  strait- 
forward  dealing.  Let  the  period  of  contract 
for  labor  be  as  short  as  possible,  never  engag- 
ing any  one  for  the  season  who  has  not,  to  your 
personal  knowledge,  established  a  repu^tion 
for  fidelity.  Hire  strangers  and  those  inclined 
to  disregard  the  rights  of  employers  by  the 
month,  or  what  is  better,  by  the  week  or  day. 
Make  a  brief  and  concise  contract,  unincum- 
bered with  provisos  or  conditions,  and  barter 
trades  for  recompense.  Pay  in  cash,  at  stated 
times  of  brief  mtervals, — when  pay-day  ar- 
rives fulfil  your  agreement,  if  you  borrow  the 
money.  In  a  quiet  and  courteous  way,  show 
your  independence  and  their  dependence. 
Much  flattery  is  as  unwise  as  constant  chiding. 
If  disposed  to  exhibit  a  hasty  temper  or  mor- 
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bid  sensibility,  remember  that  a  multiplication 
of  words  in  like  fresh  fuel  to  a  fllumberine  fire. 
Always  deal  generously  with  help ;  for  if  they 
see  anything  like  over- reaching,  or  even  fancy 
it  1;$  intended,  they  will  take  twice  and  thrice 
as  much  out  of  their  employer.  When  one 
18  resolved  to  break  a  labor  contract,  so  far 
from  using  compulsion  to  make  him  fulfil  his 
agreement,  I  should  say  let  him  go  in  peace. 
If  he  can  really  better  himself,  it  is  not  gener- 
ous to  detain  him.  If  in  our  judgment  he  will 
only  lose  by  the  change,  it  may  not  be  wise 
to  try  to  argue  him  into  staying.  Anything 
like  coercion  tends  to  arouse  all  uiat  is  ugly  in 
his  nature,  and  in  all  probability  ''suits  for  the 
enforcement  of  labor  contracts^^  would  bring 
only  expense  and  trouble  to  the  plaintiffs.  A 
discontented,  grumbling  hand  is  of  little  profit 
at  best,  and  his  influence  upon  others  is  so  bad 
that  it  is  frequently  better  to  pay  something  to 
have  him  leave. 

A  better  way  for  preventing  sudden  leaving 
is  the  one  adopted  by  our  factories.  About 
two  weeks'  pay  is  always  kept  back ;  pay  day 
IS  near  the  middle  of  the  month,  but  the  pay 
is  only  made  up  to  the  first  day  of  the  same ; 
if  a  workman  quits  without  two  weeks*  notice 
he  forfeits  so  much  of  his  wages.  The  condi- 
tion is  distinctly  understood  by  all  the  work- 
men, and  is  so  simple  and  just  that  no  one 
complains  of  it.  This  is  the  only  constraining 
measure  that  mills  with  from  one  to  four  thou- 
sand names  upon  their  pay  roll  pretend  to  ex- 
ercise against  sudden  quitting.  This  rule 
could  be  easily  adopted  in  an  agricultural 
community,  for  help  both  within  4he  nouse  and 
without.  Two  weeks'  notice  would  give  am- 
ple time  to  obtain  other  help,  and  the  forfeit- 
ure of  two  weeks'  pay  would  prevent  sudden 
leave-taking  for  mere  trifles.  Working  out 
the  two  weeks  of  notice  gives  time  for  reflec- 
tion, and  not  unfrequently  the  resolution  to 
leave  U  changed  to  a  desire  for  staying. 

Another  suggestion  for  the  consideration  of 
neighborhood.'*  which  propose  to  adopt  meas- 
ures for  the  improvement  of  the  character  of 
the  help  and  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  em- 
ployers, is  the  keeping  of  a  list  of  the  names 
of  those  hands  who  have  been  dischar^d  for 
gross  misconduct,  or  have  broken  their  con- 
tract without  justifiable  cause.  Any  farmers' 
dub  can  easily  propose  other  simple  regula- 
tions for  adoption  by  the  town  or  county  rep- 
resented, and  thus  while  the  individual  em- 
ployer shall  have  the  control  of  his  own  help, 
he  will  also  enjoy  the  benefit  of  mutual  sup- 
port and  uniformity  of  action. 

Should  all  these  hints  be  heeded,  there  will 
stili  be  cause  for  sighing  over  the  degeneracy 
of  modem  help,  just  as  long  as  farmers  de- 
pend upon  cities  and  villajges  for  their  supply ; 
for  the  requisite  qualifications  cannot  be  looked 
for  in  the  surplus  sent  back  into  the  country, 
when  it  is  composed  largely  of  street  boys ;  of 
men  of  dissolute  habits;  of  those  who  wish 
for  a  change ;  of  the  feeble,  who  seek  to  re- 


store their  health ;  qf  the  dull,  too  stupid  to 
earn  a  living  at  mechanical  employmeatH ;  of 
the  indolent,  too  Iszy  to  get  their  bread  in  the 
sharp  competition  of  the  citpr ;  and  of  another 
class  who,  thouffh  their  attamments  and  habita 
are  all  that  is  desired,  have  no  experience  in 
farm  work,  nor  taste  for  rural  life,  and  who 
only  engage  in  it  temporarily.    No,  the  ruxvl 
districts  must  furnish  their  own  help  before  it 
will  assume  a  permanent  and  reliable  charac- 
ter.   This  cannot  be  done  until  cottages  are 
provided  upon  every  farm  for  the  laborer.     In 
this  way  farmers  wiU  have  greater  control  over 
their  help,  and  more  hope  of  retaining  good 
hands  for  a  series  of  years.    The  children  of 
the  laborer  brought  up  on  the  farm  will  acquire 
a  taste  for  rural  life,  and  their  earlv  training 
will  prepare  them  for  efiicient  ana  reliable 
workmen.    By  providing  these  homes,  farmers 
will  benefit  themselves,  their  families,  and  the 
laborer;    but  having,    in    a  former  article, 
(Monthly  for  August,)   stated  these  advan- 
tages, I  will  not  emarge  upon  them  now. 

N.  8.  T. 
Lawrence,  Masa,^  Nov,  22,  1867. 


F6r  the  New  England  Fa 
FABM  HBIiP. 

In  the  article  '*Farm  Help,"  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Farmer,  there  is  much  truth.  That 
farming  is  as  honorable  and  refined  as  any 
other  branch  of  business  or  profe^^ion,  and 
much  more  conducive  to  health  and  longevity, 
is  being  every  day  acknowledged,  and  I  see  no 
trouble  in  getting  over  the  difficulty  about 
Jielp,  As  to  educating  the  foreign  help  up  to 
usefulness,  honesty,  and  regard  for  truth,  it  is 
next  to  impossible.  We  do  not  as  a  general 
thing  get  the  best  class  of  foreign  labor,  con- 
sequently the  effort  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
standard  of  valuable  help,  and  true  manliness 
is  a  very  hard  and  hopeless  undertaking.  Whr 
not  then  turn  our  attention  in  a  very  much 
more  available  quarter.  I  would  remark  in 
this  connection  that  the  same  trouble  is  found 
with  female  servants,  at  the  present  day ;  in 
fact,  fiiddy  desires  to  be  the  lady  of  the  house, 
and  Pat  to  be  chief  head  out  of  doors,  and 
such  will  be  the  condition  of  things  until  one 
and  all  of  us  determine  upon  a  radical  change. 

Let  us  look  at  the  capabilities  of  the  gener- 
ally despised  negro.  As  a  class,  they  are 
as  readily  learned  in  any  requirements  de- 
sirable to  make  them  nseful  members  of  socie- 
ty and  consequently  good  help,  as  our  for- 
eign population ;  in  their  disposition,  they  are 
generally  gentle  and  affectionate,  very  quick 
to  ac<|uire  and  willing  to  work. 

I  tned  the  experiment  for  a  year  with  twen- 
ty freedmen  as  farm  hands,  on  a  large  farm  in 
Tennessee,  in  the  year  1864,  and  though  I 
took  theiti  as  they  came,  used  to  abuse,  and 
not  kindness,  unacquainted  with  our  modem 
fanning  tools,  they  were  very  ready  and 
anxioos  to  learn,  and  in  an  incredible  short 
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timo  were  muter*  of  every  new  tool  pU(»d  is 
their  hand*. 

Agtin  tbe  bUck  mu)  w  a  ilsve  hu  been  kc- 
cnttomed  to  tend  ten  seres  of  cotton  or  tobac- 
co.    This  is  no  fancy  sketdi,  but  tbe  tnitb— 
fat  aeret.    He  does  not  recmire,  as  with  lu.  a 
boy  or  a  man  to  driTS  while  he  bolda  tbe 
[doiigb,  but  laugh*  at  the  ide*  that  one  nan 
eaDDOt  bold  and  drive.    I  wiU  grant  that  Iba 
negro  is  apt  to  be  luy,  bat  not  lo 
much  *o  a*  «ome  whie  laborer*  it 
has  been  my  fortune  to  fail  in  with. 
Owiof;  to  the  condition  of  servi- 
tude m  which  during  all  their  live* 
tbe^'  have   been  kept,  they  know 
tbeir  place. 

As  to  education,  ^ve  the  negro 
a  book  and  directions  how  to  go 
OQ,  and  he  is  very  apt  at  learning. 
These  remarks  apply  to  botb  males 
and  females,     ho  i^enfible  fanner 
leave*  'faiii  hands  bv  tfaerasetves  to  do  tbe  work 
on  a  farm,  but  looks  afi^r  and  superintends  it 
himself,  so  that  any  shirking  or  laziness  on  the 
laborer's  part  ia  very  readily  seen,  and  by  be- 
ing more  or  less  of  the  time  about,  help  wilt 
not  be  CO  apt  to  laze.    The  negro  is  veiy  bus- 
ceplible  to  kindness  and  praite. 

Aly  remarks  are  not  ffU(M  work,  but  gath- 
ered from  artaal  apcrimmt  and  observation. 
Why,  then,  may  not  tbe  farmers  in  certain 
localities  rid  themselves  of  iheir  prejudice  as 
to  race  and  color,  and  join  in  getting  negroes, 
both  male  and  female  to  do  their  work, 
much  better,  and  at  less  cost,  than  in  hiring 
Tom  and  Dick  as  they  come  along. 

It  has  been  for  some  time  my  conviction  that 
blade  help  can  be  employed  usefully,  economi- 
cally and  satigfactotily  on  our  farms. 

F.  COFKLAIID. 

Wett  Dedham.  MoMt.,  Nov.  37,  1867. 


UrXBHOBE'S  BAP  SFOOT. 
The  annexed  cut  represents  a  recent  inge- 
niouB  and  yerj  cheap  invention  of  R.  F.  Livei~ 
more,  of  Starksboro',  Vermont,  which  it  i* 
believed  snpplie*  a  want  long  felt  by  maple' 
sogar  makers,  as  it  is  less  injurious  to  the  tree 
and  aore  economical  of  sap  than  any  spout 


Abborthtq  Frutt.— We  have  often  tilled 
the  importance  of  selecting  the  best  specimens 
for  market — especially  so  with  the  lajiger  froits 
-whidi  may  be  easily  picked  over.  Aa  addi- 
tkmal  corroboration  of  onr  views  we  give  tbe 
IbUowin^  brief  ouoiation  from  the  puUiahad 
proceedii^  of  tha  American  Pomological  So- 
tmM  at  St.  Lodi*  :— 

Dr.  Claggelt  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of 
■roper  traniportation,  and  said  that  of  the 
fisit  brODgbl  to  market  two-thirds  would 
bring  nore  money  than  the  whole,  if  one-tbjrd 
were  at  home.  A  shipper  would  make  money 
by  gaining  a  reputation  for  potting  up  onl^  i 
perfect  frmt,  and  giving  all  the  imperfect  fruit , 
to  tbe  {Hgs.  i 

—The  Rural  Sew  Torker  lays  that  a  gentlemao 
of  Rochester  has  lucreeded  In  chscking  tbe  blight 
on  hii  qntBCG  trees  by  removing  the  surface  soil , 
about  the  roots  and  applying  a  liberal  supply  ot\ 
salt.  It  also  added  greatly  to  ttiB  prodactlveness  1 
of  the  tr«M. 


heretofore  in  use.  It  is  very  Ktmple  and  i* 
entirely  of  meUl.  A  is  the  spout;  D  the 
head,  in  which  is  a  hole,  11,  for  tbe  passage  of 
the  sap.  The  head  is  concave,  C,  forming, 
with  the  exterior  bevel,  D,  a  sharp  edge,  a, 
which  surrounds  tbe  chamber  or  tap  in  the 
tree.  From  the  central  part  of  the  concavity 
projecta  a  screw,  S,  holding  the  spout  Gnnly 
to  the  tree,  and  pressing  the  sharp  edge,  a, 
against  the  bark,  thus  preventing  leakage. 
Ilie  chamber  in  the  tree  is  made  by  the  or- 
dinary tapping  bit,  which  should  be  gnage<I  so 
aa  to  allow  tbe  screw  to  take  firm  bold  of  the . 
wood.  The  screw  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  hole  or  chamber  and  turned  until  the  edge, 
a,  presse*  firmly  against  the  bark  around  tbe 
chamber.  A  projection,  E.  i*  added,  on  which 
the  sap  tub  i*  hung  and  kept  in  its  place. 

Though  posscBiiing  so  many  valuable  quali- 
ties, these  spouts  are  exceedingly  simple  in 
coiutruction  and  use,  and  we  understand  are 
offered  at  a  price  which  can  be  remunerative 
to  tbe  manufacturer  only  by  tbe  lar^  sales 
which  will  result  from  its  general  introduction. 


FABH  I^BOBEBB  OF  FBUSBIA. 

M.  Emile  de  Laveleye  has  just  contributed 
on  articla  to  tbe  Reeue  des  beta:  Mondet,  in 
which  an  interesting  account  is  given  of  tbe 
progress   made  by  Prussia  during  50  yea 


L-ept  for  detached  portions, 
eption.  They  are,  therefore, 
retained  in  the  country  by  the  care  of  their 
own  interest*,  for  nothing  more  imperiously 
reqoins  ^  eye  of  a  master  than  rural  Indus- 
tiy.     It  i*  tme  tbey  are  aided  by  a  class  of 
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employees  who  are  not  found  in  any  other 
country.     They  are  educated  youn^  men  be- 
longing to  families  in  a  good  position,  often 
just  leaving  an  agpcultural  college,  who  re- 
main^ for  a  certain  time  on  some  larce  estate 
to  initiate  themselves  in  the  practical  direction 
of  one  of  their  own.     This  novitiate  is  an  an- 
cient custom  still  preserved  in  many  trades. 
Thus,  frequently,  the  son  of  a  rich  hotel-keeper 
will  not  hesitate  to  enter  another  hotel  as  but- 
ler or  waiter  (KeUner)  to  be  initiated  into  all 
the  details  of  the  service  over  which  he  will 
one  day  have  to  preside.     When  any  one  vis- 
its the  farms  (RitUrgutter)  he  is  astonished 
to  see  as  superintendent  the  son  of  a  banker, 
a  baron,  or  a  rich  land-owner.     These  young 
people  drive  a  cart  or  guide  the  plow.    At 
noon  they  return,  groom  their  horses,   and 
then  go  and  dress  themselves  and  dine  at  the 
owner^s  table,  to  whom  they  are  not  inferior, 
either  in  instruction,  birth  or  manners.     Afler 
the    meal,   they  resume  their  working-dress 
and  return,  without  anv  false  shame,  to  their 
rustic  occupation.    Thus  we  find  in  feudal 
Prussia  a  trait  of  manners  suited  to  the  demo- 
cratic society  of  the  United  States,  and  which 
hereafter  will  become  general.     In  France, 
in  England  especially,  a  young  man  of  the 
upper  class  would  believe  nis  dignity  compro- 
mised   in  performing  the  work  of  a  farm- 
laborer. — Paris  Correspondent  of  Land  and 
Water. 

SXTBACT8  AJSTD  RFiPIiIBB. 

CURB  FOR  SCRATCHES. 

Can  yoQ  or  any  of  yonr' correspondents  tell  me 
what  will  cure  Kcratchen  on  a  colt  P  Is  there  any- 
thing  in  the  fhape  of  medicine  that  will  do  it  ?  By 
giving  me  any  ideas  on  the  subject  yon  will  oblige 

yontay,  j/0.,  Nov,  22,  1867.      A  SuHbCKiBER. 

Remarks.— As  this  troublesome  and  offensive 
disease  was  pretty  fully  discussed  in  our  columns 
dnring  the  past  year,  we  submitted  yonr  inquiry 
to  Dr.  Trask  of  Reading,  Mass.,  who  has  been  a 
cattle  doctor  for  some  twenty  years.  He  replies 
hy  remarking  that  most  diseases  of  our  stock  are 
brought  on  by  the  neglect  or  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature. 

In  the  case  of  the  horse  afBictcd  with  the 
scratches,  he  says,  the  boweig  must  be  kept  loose 
while  fed  on  dry  food,  and  the  body  warm  and 
clcnn.  In  grooming  his  limbs,  they  should  always 
be  rnbbcd  down  and  not  up;  and  be  recommends 
that  they  should  be  slightly  greased  with  neatsfoot 
or  skunk's  oil,  or  that  obtained  f)roro  the  neck  or 
legs  of  dead  horses.  In  cleaning  off  the  vile  mat- 
ter from  the  fetlock,  he  finds  a  corn-cob  the  best 
thing  he  ever  used.  He  then  appliep,  while  warm, 
a  wa^h  made  by  boiling  one  honr,  wormwood  and 
the  bark  of  whistlewood  in  urine.  After  which 
the  foot  and  leg  should  be  greased,  and  the  animal 
kept  on  a  spare  diet. 

As  large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  readers 
of  the  Fabker  within  a  year,  and  as  the  papers  of 
others  may  be  loet  which  contained  our  own  aug- 


gestions  and  those  of  our  correspondents,  we  will 
give  the  substance  of  what  was  published  upon 
this  subject  about  a  year  ago  :— 

If  the  disease  is  in  its  first  stages— that  is,  has 
not  ulcerated— wash  the  parts  aflbcted  perfectly 
clean  with  castile  soap  and  warm  water;  rub  dry 
with  the  hand  or  warm  flannel.  Then,  with  a  soft 
sponge,  bathe  iVeely  with  brine  flrom  the  beef  or 
pork  barrel,  three  or  four  times  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Exercise  the  animal,  by  walking  him 
about,  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Give  but  little  grain,  and  that  In  the  form  of  a 
mash ;  bat  green  food  when  it  can  )>e  had,  such  as 
grass,  or  roots,  and  especially  carrots. 

If  the  disease  has  assumed  the  ulcerated  form, 
the  hair  must  be  cut  off,  and  the  parts  cleansed  aa 
stated  above.  It  is  doubtfhl  whether  the  brine 
would  be  efficacious  in  this  case,— but  it  would  be 
well  to  try  it.  If  not,  prepare  a  lotion  as  follows, 
and  wash  three  times  each  day  with  it,  vis  :— 

Chloride  of  sine,  one  ounce. 

Creosote,  four  ounces. 

Strong  solution  of  white  oak  bark,  four  quarts. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  this  disease  in  some 
horses,  so  that  on  the  slightest  appearance  of  it, 
measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  progress. 
The  hair  about  the  ankles  should  remain  there, 
certainly  through  the  winter.  "Cutting  it  away, 
and  thereby  exposing  the  heels  to  the  operation  of 
cold  and  of  wet  is  no  nnflrequent  cause  of  grease. 
In  winter,  when  the  legs  most  require  warmth  and 
protection,  the  heels  are  deprived  of  the  cover 
which  nature  intended  should  protect  them ;  and 
parts  where  the  blood  flows  most  tardily  are  laid 
bare  to  the  effects  of  evi^>oration  and  frost." 

Mr.  Hiram  French,  of  Eaton,  C.  £.,  recommends 
a  decoction  of  tamarack  bark,  made  by  boiling  a 
bushel  of  the  bark  in  a  kettle  of  water  thoroughly 
—strain  off  the  liquid— add  more  water— boil  again 
—then  strain  as  before— remove  the  bark,  and  boil 
the  whole  down  to  one  pailftal.  Give  the  horse 
one  pint  of  this  twice  a  day  by  soaking  his  oats  in 
it  This  purifies  the  blood  and  creates  an  appetite. 
After  thoroughly  washing  with  strong  soap  sndf , 
and  rubbing  dry,  apply,  night  and  morning,  aa 
ointment  composed  of  half  a  pint  of  linseed  oil, 
two  table  spoonfuls  of  fine  salt,  same  of  sulphur, 
same  of  saltpetre,  and  one  ounce  of  turpentine, 
well  mixed. 

"W.  H.  J.,"  of  Winchester,  N.  H.,  suggests,  as 
the  disease  is  caused  by  impurity  of  blood, 
that,  in  addition  to  good  feed  and  careftil  usage,  a 
spoonful  of  sulphur  should  be  administered  once 
a  week,  and  then  if,  on  trial,  our  remedy  does  not 
cure,  apply  every  morning,  after  washing  clean,  aa 
ointment  composed  of  a  tea-cupfbl  of  lard,  with  as 
much  camphor  gum  as  can  be  dissolved  therein, 
simmered  together  with  a  little  rosin. 

**J.  C.  M.,'*  of  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  has  cured  by 
giving  sulphur,  cleaning  the  issues  on  the  legs,  and 
roweling  in  a  bit  of  onion. 
"B.  F.  B."  of  Fletcher,  Vt.,  washes  perfectly 
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dean  with  castfle  soap  and  warm  water,  then  applj 
while  wann,  ao  ointment  of  gunpowder  ground 
fine,  mixed  with  sweet  cream  or  ftesh  butter,  to 
the  consistency  of  thin  paste. 

WABTS  OW  CA.TTLB. 

I  have  a  heifer  eighteen  months  old,  which  has 
a  large  number  of  warts,  (I  should  call  them)  on 
her  skin,  commencing  jui^t  fVont  of  her  bag  and 
reaching  nearly  to  her  front  legs,  the  whole  weigh- 
ing a  half  dozen  pounds  or  more.  They  have 
l>een  growing  ior  three  or  four  months.  None  of 
my  neightiors  have  ever  seen  an>  thing  like  it. 
The  bunches  hang  down  six  or  eight  inches.  Per- 
haps some  of  your  readers  can  tell  me  what  to  do 
ffir  her.  She  is  half  Dutch,  and  otherwise  than 
the  bunches  a  fine  loolLing  heifer. 

H.  H.  Brown. 

Scvih  Sudbury,  Mau,,  Nov,  29, 1867. 

Remarks.— We  think  wo  have  never  seen  so 
many  warts  on  cattle  as  this  year.  Whether  the 
unusual  amount  of  rain  which  has  fallen  the  past 
season  in  New  England  has  any  connection  with 
their  production  we  cannot  say.  During  the  fall 
we  have  been  eo  large  excrescences  on  some  ani- 
mals that  we  have  been  led  to  doubt,  with  our  cor- 
respondent, whether  they  ought  to  be  called  warts. 
We  saw  a  cow  a  few  weeks  since  whose  back  was 
literally  covered.  We  hope  some  of  our  readers 
will  be  able  to  advise  Mr.  Brown  what  to  do  In  the 
case  of  bis  heifer.  In  the  meantime,  we  copy 
flrom  Hooper's  "Practical  Farmer,"  the  following 
suggestive  observations.  Cattle,  he  says,  are  sub- 
ject to  various  excrescences  growing  from  the  cuti- 
cle at  first,  but  afterward  identified  with  the  true 
skin.  They  assume  many  forms,  from  that  of 
scales  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  and  accompa 
nied  sometimes  by  chaps  or  sores,  to  ftingous 
growths,  of  difTcrent  size  and  hardness,  and  bear- 
ing the  character  of  warts.  They  are  occasionally 
Tery  numerous  and  exceedingly  troublesome; 
and  they  are  most  numerous  and  most  tronble- 
some  about  the  teats.  When  they  grow  about 
the  eyelids  they  are  a  sad  nuisance  to  the  beast. 
When  there  are  only  exfoliations  and  scales  of  the 
cuticle,  friction  with  camphorated  oil  will  occa- 
sionally remove  them.  It  has  been  known  to  dis- 
perse the  watery  excrescences.  Mercurial  prepar- 
ations, wheth^  blue  ointment,  or  corrosive  subli- 
mate and  soap, are  dangerous,  but  they  will  usually 
get  rid  of  the  smaller  ones.  When  they  are  nn- 
merons,  and  particularly  about  the  udder,  the 
pmctitioner  will  probably  try  to  remove  the  largest 
of  them  by  means  of  a  ligature  passed  round  the 
roots.  This,  however,  will  often  be  an  almost  end- 
lees  aflair,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  knife 
and  to  the  cautery.  The  cautery  will  stop  the 
bleeding,  destroy  the  root  of  the  wart,  and  thus 
prevent  its  springing  again.  When  they  are  small, 
this  wiK  be  most  successfully  attacked  by  means 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  warts  being  touched 
daily  with  it  in  a  solid  form,  if  they  are  few  and 
distinct ;  or  washed  with  a  strong  solution  of  it, 
if  they  are  more  numerous  and  scattered  over  a 
^ge  surface.   They  have  been  attributed  to  ya- 


rions  causes,  as  contusions,  stings  of  insects,  want 
of  condition,  inflammation  of  the  skin ;  but  in 
most  cases  the  actual  cause  is  unknown. 

In  case  recourse  must  be  had  to  "the  knife  'and 
cautery,"  it  will  be  necessary  to  cast  the  animal, 
and  sear  the  root  with  a  red-hot  iron,  as  unless 
this  is  done  the  warts  will  speedily  sprout  again. 

PLOVOHIlfO  IN  MANUBB. 

Feeling  myself  called  upon  to  reply  to  your  cor- 
respondent, '*H."who  seems  to  be  a  "staunch 
friend  of  the  harrow,"  I  beg  leave  to  answer  in 
the  first  place,  most  emphatically,  that  while  claim- 
ing to  be  no  less  a  fHena  to  the  barrow  than  himself, 
I  have  "no  experience"  in  harrowing  in  ntaimre; 
believing  the  plough  the  only  proper  Imol  m  nt 
for  burying  manure,  for  any  crop.  Whctlier  ihis 
view  is  sound  or  unsound,  the  practical  fanner  can 
Judge.  The  harrow  gives  a  f:u])crficjal  covering, 
and  much  of  the  coarse  mannrc  fh>m  the  bam 
yard,  is  not  covered  at  ail.  The  plough  gives  it  a 
deep  l)ed.  Its  gases  are  evaporated  to  the  surface 
impregnating  the  soil  all  thrungh,  which  gnses  pos- 
sess about  all  the  fertilizing?  properties  of  the  ma- 
nure. The  theory  of  its  Icac-hing  an<l  being  lost 
has,  I  think,  become  an  exploded  doctrine. 

The  vegetable  roots  seek  the  f^ource  of  these 
gases  till  they  find  the  decomposing  manure. 
When  harrowed  in  there  is  a  mere  surface  benefit^ 
soon  to  evaporate,  dry  and  waste. 

The  largest  crop  of  com  I  ever  raised  was  with 
manure  ploughed  in.  The  largest  winter  wheat 
crop  lever  knew- in  Massachusetts,  nearly  fiftv 
bushels  to  the  acre,  was  on  good  pasture'  land, 
dressed  with  pig  manure,  and  ploughed  in.  Fal- 
lowing, with  any  green  crop,  or  the  turning  in  of 
mowing  stubble  with  second  cn^p.  illustrates  the 
principle  of  evaporation  on  the  wiu'.cr  whcHt  crop, 
and  its  nourishing  efi'ects.  I  am  nnahlu  to  com- 
prehend how  the  statement  of  "H."  alxjut  the  "pile 
of  manure"  applies  to  or  explains  his  harrowing  the- 
ory .  But  it  is  quite  certain  tnis  fact  proves  noth  i  ng  as 
to  the  usual  mannerof  fertilizing.  Of  course  aman- 
ure  heap  drenched  bv  rains  must  enrich  the  soil  on 
which  it  lies.  "H.  savs  on  the  "lands  at  the 
West,  the  Lord  grows  taller  grass,  keeps  it  in  bet- 
ter condition  than  we  overwlse  mortals  do,  but 
that  he  never  owned  a  plough  and  does  it  by  top 
dressing."  A  bounteous  Providence  has  bestowed 
upon  much  of  the  soil  of  the  West  a  degree  of 
fertility  which  for  a  time  obviates  the  necessity  of 
either  manure  or  "top  dressing."  But  the  time 
will  come  when  the  voice  of  Wisdom  whit-h  directs 
"that  man  shall  till  the  ground,'*  and  that  he  must 
"live  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,"  will  be  heard  and 
heeded. 

Brooklyn,  L.  /.,  Dee,,  1867.  H.  Poor. 

SAPB  AND  SURB  RBMEDT  FOR  LXCB  ON   CATTLB. 

I  was  sorry  to  see  in  a  late  number  of  the  Far- 
MBu  so  dangerous  a  remedy  as  unguentum  recom- 
mended for  use,  and  to  stay  its  application,  I  for- 
ward you  a  receipe  that  I  have  used  for  ten  years 
and  have  never  known  it  to  fail  to  exterminate  the 
vermin  without  any  iigary  to  the  Cattle. 

To  one  gallon  of  soil  water  add  one  pint  of  soft 
soap,  and  boil  them  together ;  then  ada  one  ounce 
of  arsenic,  and  stir  till  well  mixed ;  alter  this  add 
another  gallon  of  soft,  cold  water,  and  it  is  fit  for 
use.  The  soap  neutralizes  the  poison  and  renders 
it  harmless  to  the  cattle,  but  a  dead-shot  to  lice 
and  their  eggs. 

My  manner  of  application,  is,  to  take  an  old 
coffiee  pot  and  pour  the  liquid  slowly  upon  the 
back  of  the  animal,  from  head  to  stem,  woile  two 
persons,  one  on  each  side,  rub  it  in  with  old  cards 
or  swabs.  Dayid  Curribr. 

Peaeham,  Vt.,  Dee,  2, 1867. 
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From  Uie  Bound  Tabl«, 


IJTTIdD  GHUOtfUBBr. 


God  bless  little  children  I 

Day  by  day. 
With  pnre  and  simple  wiles. 
And  wiDning  words  and  smiles, 
They  creep  Into  the  heart. 
And  who  would  wish  to  say  them  nay  ? 

They  look  up  in  our  fbe«, 

And  their  eyes 
Are  tender  and  are  fidr, 
As  if  ntill  lingered  there 
The  Savior's  kindly  smile ! 
So  very  meek  they  look,  and  wise. 

"We  live  again  onr  play*t]me 

In  their  play ; 
Their  soft  nands  lend  ns  baok 
Along  a  weary  track — 
Thepathway  of  oar  yearn — 
Unto  the  time  when  Utb  was  ICay* 

O I  when  my  days  have  ended, 

I  wonld  rest 
Where  little  children  keep 
Their  slnmber  long  and  deep ; 
My  grave  be  near  the  little  moonds 
I  know  that  God  hath  blest  I 
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OK 

HOW  TO  MAKE   HOME  PLEASANT. 


BT     ANNB     O.     HALB. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year 
1866,  by  R.  P.  Eaton  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of^the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts.] 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MAKING  AI!n>  MENDING  MEN'S  CLOTHING. 

Mrs.  Dall,  in  her  admirable  work  upon  the  edn- 
catioQ  and  elevation  of  woman,  says,  rery  sensi- 
bly, tliat  all  men  onght  to  learn  to  sew,  "and  so 
might  the  cares  of  many  women  be  lightened ;" 
and  quotes  the  pleasant  words  of  Sidney  Smith  to 
the  same  effect :  "I  wish  I  conld  sew,"  he  writes  to 
Lady  Holland,  "I  beUeve  one  reason  why  women 
are  so  mnch  more  cheerfbl  than  men  is  becaase 
they  can  work,  and  so  vary  their  employmentB." 
Every  housekeeper  knows  how  delightful  snch  as- 
sistance from  the  male  portion  of  the  family  would 
be  when 

"With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
With  nngers  weary  and  worn,'' 

she  goes  on,  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week, 
in  the  old  routine— 


for 


"Stitch,  stitch,  stiteh. 
Siitch,  sUtch,  sUtch,'* 

"Gusset^  and  seam,  and  band. 
Band,  and  gusset,  and  seal  a,* 


till  there  seems  no  end  to  her  toil,  and  no  bottom 
to  her  work-basket. 


The  inrention  of  aewing  machines  has  indeed 
lessened  the  labors  of  some.  But  all  cannot  afford 
the  more  expensive  kinds;  and  the  cheap  ones 
are,  really,  worse  than  none,— with  their  aggrar*- 
tions  of  bending  and  breaking  needles  and  lo(^>ed 
thread  and  uncertainties  of  stiteh;  so  that  the 
greater  part  of  family  sewing  is  still  done  by  tbe 
old-fhshioned  machine  of  strong  right  ann  and 
dexterous  fingers,  that  never  need  repair,  and 
whose  woi^  is  always  satisfactoiy. 

We  know  that  men  might  sew  if  they  wonld ; 
for  "men-tailors"  have  the  name  of  stitching  bet- 
ter than  women,— and  what  one  man  can  do,  so 
can  another.  Sailors,  too,  often  accomplish  mar- 
vellous feats  in  the  way  of  embroidery  and  carpet- 
work,  besides  keeping  their  **sea-toggery"  in  good 
order,  during  their  long  voyages.  And  I  remem- 
ber a  brown-haired  boy,  who  sat  beside  me  in  my 
earliest  school  days,  and  measured  his  seams  of 
patch- work  with  mine ;  and  I  often  wonder  if  the 
world's  approval,  in  these  later  years,  of  hla 
scholarly  translations  and  highly  finished  poems, 
have  been  as  sweet  to  him  as  the  admiration  of  his 
round-eyed  school-mates  and  the  praises  of  his 
proud  and  happy  mother  when  they  saw  the  quilt 
completed,  and  his  own  little  bed  was  adorned 
with  its  yellow  and  crimson  glory.  Farther  on,  a 
sailor-boy ;  who,  in  his  too  short  staylngs  at  home, 
made  merriment  for  many  a  winter  evening,  among 
a  bevy  of  frolicsome  girls,  and  whose  dimpling 
stitches  were  as  evenly  set  as  any  made  by  the 
best  seamstress  of  the  group. 

Certainly,  mothers  ought  to  teach  their  little 
ones  how  to  sew  as  soon  as  Nellie  can  handle  a 
needle,  or  Tommy  wants  a  bag  for  his  marbles. 
I  have  in  mind  one  rosy  elf,  whose  blue  eyes  have 
not  yet  beheld  the  brightness  of  four  summers 
who  often  busies  herself  in  the  fabrication  of  a 
bonnet,  or  a  bib,  or  an  apron,  for  her  "darling 
dolly;"  and  whose  hems  and  gathers  are  really 
creditable  to  her  tiny  ladyship.  I  venture  to  say 
it  will  not  be  long  before  she  does  her  share  of  the 
fkmily  sewing. 

Although  men  ought,  and  sometimes  4o,  sew,  as 
long  as  women  are  expected  to  sew  for  them  they 
may  as  well  set  about  it  with  a  good  grace.  And, 
after  all,  there  is  a  proud  satisfiiction  in  seeing  how 
these  "lords  of  creation"  place  themselves  aft  the 
mercy  of  our  needle  and  thimble  and  scissors ;— • 
weapons  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  weak  woman, 
have  turned  the  fortunes  of  more  than  one  of  the 
world's  heroes.  Knowing,  thus,  wherein  her 
greatest  strength  lies,  of  course  the  good  house- 
keeper "will  w(M-k  willingly  with  her  bands .... 
will  not  be  afhtid  of  the  snow  for  her  household. 
....  Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates,  when  he 
sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land ....  and  her 
own  works  pcaise  her  in  tbe  gates." 

But,  then,  she  sometimes  needs  a  little  instme- 
tion  in  the  selection  of  materials  and  in  the  prepa- 
tion  of  garments;  matters  in  which  good  jiid:;- 
ment,  and  good  taste,  and  no  small  amount  of  ex- 
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perience,  are  needed,  before  Jost  ibib  right  tbing  U 
obtained  and  made.  It  ii  well  to  remember,  in 
the  first  place,  tbat  an  inferior  article  always 
proves  the  most  expenslTe  in  the  end.  Have  an 
eye,  and  a  hand,  also,  to  eccmomy,  in  the  purchase 
of  dry  goods,  and  get  the  best,  always.  Not  the 
nicest— nor  the  brightest-^bat  the  most  mto6^,— 
the  wearer's  occupation  and  age  and  circunstan- 
oea  shonld  determine  that. 

As  to  colors,  grays  and  drabs  are  the  best  for 
common  wear.  Browns  and  bines  and  greens,  and 
black,  also,  Ehow  dnst,  and  tarn  dingy,  and  look 
shabby  mnch  quicker  than  lighter  colors ;  so  that 
formers  and  grocers  and  mechanics  onght  not  to 
use  them,  except  for  Sunday,  or  drew,  suits.  If 
yon  have  brown,  even  for  those,  see  that  you  get 
one  with  a  golden  cast.  Beware  of  &purpHshf  or 
i^red  brown;  aod  never,  on  any  account,  buy  a 
purple,  or  a  plum  color,  or  any  of  the  purplish 
slate  shades ;— the  sun  turns  them  very  soon,  and 
acids  are  sure  to  spot  them.  These,  with  a  sort  of 
dark,  purplish  blue  are  the  worst  colors  for  men's 
or  boys'  wear.  The  black  and  gold  and  brown  and 
gold  mixtures,  the  gold  being  a  silken  thread,  are 
excellent,  both  in  color  and  material. 

Double  warped,  and  doubled  and  twisted  warp, 
and  the  tricot,  especially  the  French  tricot,  are  the 
strongest  of  all  cloths.  German  broadcloths  and 
French  cassimeres  are  considered  by  many  supe- 
rior to  the  English  and  American ;  so  are  the  bear 
ret  and  pilot  cloths.  Doeskins  and  satinets  made 
In  England  are  generally  better  than  American, 
though,  occasionally,  we  find  some  bearing  Amer- 
ican stamps  that  are  really  good.  All  sorts  of 
ikncy  vestings  and  trimmings  are  usually  more 
satisfactory  if  of  French  manufacture ;  and  "more's 
the  pity ;"  for  by  this  time  the  American  people, 
with  their  superior  machinery  and  abundance  of 
good  materials,  onght  to  do  as  well  in  these  things 
«8  any  European  nation. 

But  the  trouble  is  that  there  is  too  mnch  <'imi- 
ttition,"  and  frtmd,  to  speak  plainly,  both  in  the 
anbstance  of  cloths  and  in  their  dyes.  Shoddy 
enters  into  nearly  everything.  Look  sharp,  or  it 
will  evade  you  in  some  seemingly  stout,  strong 
satinet  or  doeskin,  or  beaveivcloth.  Get  a  small 
sizipi,  and  pick  it  and  pull  it  all  back  to  wool.  If 
the  fibres  are  long,  tough,  yet  soft,  the  material  is 
good.  If  any  cotton  has  been  carded  with  it  the 
wo(d  is  probably  second-hand— shoddy.  Don't 
buy  it.  It  isn't  worth  the  making.  A  good  way 
to  teat  the  cloth  is  to  bum  the  threads.  If  they 
are  ail  wool  they  will  crisp,  and  crust  up.  If  th^ 
are  ootton,  or  have  a  considerable  portion  of  cot- 
ton, they  will  bum  clearly  and  bright.  Cotton  and 
wool  cloths  that  do  not  pretend  to  be  all  wool  are 
often  very  strong,  and  serviceable  for  boys  and  me- 
chanics ;  but  the  sun  and  air  generally  turn  their 
colors  very  quickly.  Cotton  Jeans,  and  denims, 
and  linen,  and  cotton  and  linen  for  summer  wear, 
should  be  thickly  and  evenly  woven ;  and  if  of 
one  color,  only,  will  look  better  after  washing  than 


I^ds  or  stripes  or  cheeks.  Bhick  and  white 
checks,  if  of  cotton  and  wool,  are  apt  to  turn 
bro^wn  in  wearing,  and  look  streaked  after  wetting. 
Avoid  large  figures,  and  plaids,  and  all  unusual 
colors,  in  the  Ihrin^s  of  garments.  Also  in  the 
trimmings.  All  such  things  are  Figns  of  an  incor- 
rect  taste,  and  show  a  lack  of  good  sense.  Flashy- 
and-flne  is  twin  sister  to  Shoddy. 

The  foshion  of  making  the  vest  of  the  same 
cloth  with  the  pants,  or  of  having  coat,  vest,  and 
pants  alike,  has  been  good  economy.  It  has  also 
been  the  neatest  and  most  becoming  style  ever  in- 
vented for  men ;  and  prudent  and  judicious  people 
are  sony  to  see  that  the  old  fashion  of  flmcy  vest- 
ings is  returning.  Bilks  and  satins  are  more  costly, 
and  never  so  durable  as  woolen  cloths.  Velvets 
are  very  expensive,  and  soon  lose  their  beauty. 
(Of  course  none  but  the  vainest  of  fops  would  ever 
wear  a  velvet  coot,  or  pants ;  and  they  are  never 
within  sight  or  hearing  of  this  paper.)  Talencias 
and  other  foncy  goods  look  spotted  and  soiled  in  a 
short  time.  They  will  not  bear  scrubbing,  and  are 
generally  miserable  enough  after  washing.  Noth- 
ing makes  a  man,  or  a  lad,  look  more  shabby  than 
a  faded  or  a  defoced  vest ;  and  these  styles  cost  so 
much  that  most  people  cannot  aflbrd  to  lay  them 
quickly  aside ;  so  they  are  obliged  to.kecp  wearing 
the  hateftil  things,  feeling  mean  and  disagreeable 
whenever  they  catch  a  glimpse  of  them,  and  glad 
enough  of  any  pretext  for  getting  on  others. 

In  selecting  cotton  cloth,  or  cotton  flannel,  for 
underclothing,  see  that  it  is  firmly  and  evenly 
woven ;  and  rab  it  briskly— especially  the  cloth^ 
to  ascertain  if  it  doesn't  owe  its  thickness  to  siz- 
ing. For  very  nice  garments,  or  for  collars, 
wristbands  and  bosoms  of  shirts,  get  bleached 
goods  or  linen.  If  you  want  warmer  material, 
and  such  as  will'  last  a  long  time,  buy  the  un- 
bleached and  bleach  it  yourself.  By  calendering 
and  dressing,  bleached  cotton  is  about  half  worn 
out  before  it  is  ready  for  the  market.  A  certain 
corporation  (which  shall  be  nameless)  has  boasted 
that  during  the  war  its  taxes  were  paid  by  the  ad- 
ditional profit  gained  firom  extra  stretching  of  its 
cloth. 

The  process  of  bleaching  is  very  simple.  The 
following  formula  is  th^  same  as  that  used  in 
many  bleacfaeries,  and  a  large  number  of  house- 
keepers have  tried  it,  with  great  success:  For 
thirty  yards  of  cloth  procure  half  a  pound  of  chh^ 
ride  of  lime.  Dissolve  it  in  one  pail  of  boiling  wa- 
ter. Strain  it.  Add  two  more  more  pails  of  boil- 
ing water  Wet  the  cloth  thoroughly  in  warm 
water.  Put  it  into  the  hot  lime-water.  Let  it  lie 
an  hour,  meanwhile  turn  it  continually  that  every 
part  may  be  well  saturated.  Wring  it  out,  and 
wash  it  in  clear  warm  water,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry. 
Ut0  no  aoap  in  any  way.  If  you  choose,  you  may 
pass  it  through  a  rinse  tinged  with  blue.  The 
cloth  will  look  equally  white  and  clear  with  that 
which  is  stiffened  and  dressed,  and  in  wearing  will 
prove  much  stronger. 
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Be  carefhl  how  70a  choose  linen.  Dcmt  \mj 
till  yon  have  thoroaghly  tested  it.  There  are  many 
mixtures  of  cotton  and  linen,  and  cotton  cloth  of 
a  linen  finiFhi  which  sometimes  deceive  the  most 
practiced  eye.  Get  a  small  piece  and  mb  and  semb 
it  till  all  its  stiffhess  is  gone.  Then  wash  and  diy 
it;  afterward,  iron  it.  If  it  looks  glossy  after 
ironing  you  may  venture  to  buy,  It  is  good.  The 
undressed  linen  is  generally  trustworthy,  though 
sometimes  it  has  a  cotton  woof.  Ton  can  tell 
whether  it  is  so  or  not  by  ravelling  a  few  threads. 
Cotton  threads  are  rough,  and  break  easily ;  linen 
—smooth  and  strong.  It  is  well  to  do  the  same 
with  a  sample  of  the  dressed  linen  after  it  is 
washed.  Flannel  for  onder-Jackets  and  drawers 
if  half  cotton  is  less  warm,  but  does  not  shrink, 
or  mill,  so  badly  as  the  all  wool.  Blue-mixed, 
gray,  and  scarlet  are  less  liable  to  shrink  than 
white.  These  are  the  only  suitable  colors  for  un- 
derclothing. The  French  ilannel  is  generally  more 
nicely  finished  than  the  American;  but  it  is  no 
better  than  our  best  kinds.  Persons  whose  cm- 
][)loymcnts  expose  them  to  great  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  find  their  health  much  benefited  by  sub- 
siituLing  fiannel  shirts  for  the  usual  plain  white 
cotton,  or  the  blue  and  white  checked,  or  striped , 
drilling  ones.  The  fancy  flannels  that  are  thus 
n&ied,  whether  striped,  plaid,  or  figured,  need  a 
good  deal  of  care  in  washing  and  drying. 

The  most  comfortable  under  garments  are  &bri- 
cated  of  yam — either  woven,  knit,  or  crocheted. 
If  yon  have  a  good  deal  of  leisure  knit,  or  crochet 
them ;  they  will  last  longer  than  those  that  are 
woven.  Stockings,  mittens,  and  wristlets,  are  bet- 
ter knit,  or  crocheted,  than  woven.  Look  oat  for 
cotton  in  the  yam.  Test  it  as  you  would  the 
threads  of  cloth  purporting  to  be  woolen.  Cotton 
stockings  that  are  woven  will  not  last  one-half  as 
long  as  those  that  are  hand-knit  They  cannot  be 
knit  so  rapidly  as  woolen,  but,  in  the  end  they  |Kiy. 
The  superiority  of  home-made  socks  and  stockings 
was  well  shown  by  the  great  demand  for  them  dur- 
ing the  war;~thc  long  tramps  of  the  soldiers  gave 
all  feet  coveriiigs  severe  tests. 

Next  to  selecting  materials  comes  the  cutting 
and  making  of  garments.  When  a  girl  marries 
she  is  supposed  to  know  how  to  do  all  plain  nee- 
dlework. But  the  truth  is  few,  very  few,  do.  Of 
cutting  and  fitting  they  are  lamentably  ignorant, 
even  if  they  can  sew  a  straight  seam  just  as  it 
ought  to  be  done.  Those  who  believe  that  mar- 
riage is  not  the  goal,  but  the  starting-po5t,  of  their 
lives,  will  soon  learn  to  do  all  these  things  well ; 
for  they  will  have  plenty  of  opportunity,  and  they 
win  bo  sure  to  improve  it.  To  all  such  these  sug- 
gestions will  not  seem  of  little  consequence. 
School-studies,  music,  drawing,  embroidery,  deeds 
of  charity,  missionary-work,  teaching,  shop-work, 
mill-work,  housework,  some,  or  most  of  these 
occupations  have  so  filled  your  time  that  the  plain 
sewing  that  you  learned  so  long  ago  must  now  be 
learned  over  again.  Let  us  begin  with  a  shirt. 
Tott  remember  when  you  were  a  little  girl  of  mak- 


ing a  shirt  for  your  ffetther— button-holes  and  all — 
and  how  proud  yon  felt  at  the  praises  bestowed 
upon  the  neatness  and  nicety  of  the  work.  Toa 
think  you  might  possibly  recall  that  skill— on« 
sometimes  does— and  you  feel  mortified  to  see  bow 
clumsy  and  awkward  yon  are  in  managing  sndi  a 
simple  thing.  Don't  be  discouraged.  Pick  oat 
the  stitches  and  try  again .  "Even  to  seven  times  ?" 
Yes,  to  "seventy  times  seven,"  if  it  be  not  properly- 
done. 

Having  succeeded  in  setting  your  stitches  well, 
yon  will  wish  to  attempt  cutting. 

Take  six  yards  of  cotton  cloth.  This  will  make 
two  shirts.  It  is  as  much  as  you  can  handle  easily 
at  once.  Or,  you  may  take  seven,  if  you  wish  to 
line  the  backs.  It  is  more  economical  to  cut  two 
from  the  same  piece ;  because  some  portions  can  be 
cut  at  the  side,  and  just  beyond  others.  The  yard 
wide,  or  the  thirty-eighMneh  width,  will  cut  to  the 
best  advantage.  If  you  buy  the  bleached  and 
dressed,  wash  and  scald  it  before  cutting ;  becan^e  it 
will  shrink  at  least  ten  inches  in  the  t-even  yards. 
Then  dry  and  iron  it  very  smoothly,  being  careful  to 
keep  it  straight,  particularly  the  selvage.  If  yon 
bleach  the  cloth  yourself  yon  will  u»>e  the  same 
care  in  ironing  it,  and  fold  it  evenly  in  the  middle 
of  the  width. 

Some  men  are  always  troubled  by  badly  fitted 
phirts, — the  neck  and  ftont  are  the  chief  difficul- 
ties. Accuracy  in  cutting,  and  in  the  allowance 
fsr  seams,  will  prevent  this.  Procure  a  pattern 
from  one  who  makes  the  cutting  of  shirts  a  special 
business ;  or,  rip  an  old  shirt,  and  iron  every  piece, 
and  cut  a  pattern  from  it,  in  stiff*  paper.  Measure 
the  person  to  be  fitted  around  the  chest,  outside 
the  vest,  directly  under  the  arms.  Als>o  around 
the  neck, — thence,  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder. 
Lay  yora:  body-pattern  upon  the  cloth,  and  with 
these  three  measures  calculate  the  slope  of  the 
shoulders,  and  the  size  of  the  yoke,  before  cutting. 
The  back  should  be  two  or  three  inches  fuller  than 
the  flx>nt,  and  should  be  gathered  between  its  two 
shoulder  slopes,  being  previously  lined  to  the  depth 
of  twelve  inches  below  the  yoke ;  thQ  body,  about 
forty  inches  long.  The  arm  size  is  cut  according 
to  the  pattern;  nsing  some  discretion  as  to  the 
size  of  the  person's  arm,  and  the  width  of  the 
yoke. 

The  linen  for  the  shirt  firont  should  be  about 
half  a  yard  long.  If  you  wish  it  closely  plaited, 
one  width  will  only  make  the  fronts  of  one  shirt. 
Some  people  make  three  fronts  from  a  width  by 
leaving  a  portion  of  the  fVont  single ;  thus  obtain- 
ing fronts  for  three  shirt«  ft*om  one  yard.  If  the 
linen  be  dressed,  wash  it  and  scmb  it  soft  before 
cutting.  Fold  a  hem  an  mch  wide  along  one  side, 
straight,  by  a  thread,— for  the  left  front,  on  the 
outside  of  the  cloth ; — and  stitch  it  very  nicely, 
the  whole  length,  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
firom  the  edge;  for  the  right  front  the  hem  Is 
tnraed  on  the  underside  of  the  linen,  and  plainly 
hemmed.    Measure  the  plaits,  very  careftdly,  aa 
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yon  fold,  and  baste  them  at  each  end  of  the  ftt>nt, 
ao  that  it  shall  be  exactly  as.  wide  and  as  long  as 
the  pattern ;  and  fh>m  the  f^ont  of  the  body  cat 
the  cloth  of  the  same  shape,  to  make  a  place  for 
Its  insertion.  Beside  lining  the  back,  the  front  of 
the  shirt  from  the  arm-size  to  the  linen,  should  be 
lined. 

Make  a  strap  one  and  one-qnarter  inches  long 
and  one  inch  wide,  in  which  cut  and  work  a  but- 
ton-hole. This  strap  is  to  be  stitched  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hem,  with  the  linen  front,  into  its  place. 
It  is  to  fasten  down  the  fh)nt  to  a  button  at  the 
waistband  of  the  pants,  and  prevents  its  rising  and 
setting  out. 

Stitch  the  bosom  into  its  place ;  hem  the  lining 
oyer  the  side-seams,  and  cover  the  belt-seam  with 
linen  tape,  or  a  folded  strip  of  the  cloth.  Stitch 
the  shoulder  parts  of  the  yoke  to  the  sloping  top 
of  the  shirt  band,  both  front  and  back.  Gather 
the  ftilness  of  the  back-— the  lining  separately  from 
the  outside — stroke  the  gathers  carefully,  and  fell 
the  middle  of  the  yoke  to  them.  Then  cut  the  top 
of  ihe  linen  front  to  match  the  slope  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  yoke,  and  fell  it  on.  Take  the 
measure  of  the  neck,  and  calculate  by  it  how  deep 
to  hollow  the  centre  of  the  linen  front,— if  you 
haTe  a  pattern,  shape  it  by  that. 

Next,  stitch  a  binding— one  inch  wide  in  the 
middle,  but  sloped  from  the  bend  of  the  yoke  till 
it  is  half  an  inch  at  the  ends-^aronnd  the  neck. 

For  the  length  of  the  sleeve,  measure  the  arm 
from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  over  the  wrist- 
Joint— the  elbow  being  bent  at  a  right  angle.  The 
width  is  determined  by  the  arm  size,  which  it 
enters  straight.  It  may  be  cut  away  to  half  its 
fkilness  at  the  wrist,  and  finished  with  a  binding 
an  inch  wide,  to  which  a  wristband  may,  or  may 
not,  be  sewed,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
wearer. 

The  slecTe  should  be  left  open  three  inches,  at 
the  wrist ;  the  opening  being  hemmed  as  narrow 
as  it  can  be  with  neatness.  The  beginning  of  the 
opening  should  be  button-hole  stitched  for  one 
sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and  also  barred  across  in 
batton-hole  stitch,  to  prevent  tearing. 

Stitoh  the  sides  of  the  shirty  and  fell  them,  to 
within  twelve  inches  of  the  bottom;  and  then 
hem  this ;  and  finish  the  begiimlng  of  the  side 
hem  like  the  sleeves;  or  else  cut  a  two-inch 
square  of  cloth  into  two  three-cornered  pieces, 
and  sew  in  the  straight  sides  of  each  from  the 
point,  one  half  their  length,  and  then  hem  the  re- 
mainder, smoothly,  over  upon  the  wrong  side  of 
th.e  shirt. 

In  shaping  collar  and  wristbands  suit  the  fanpy 
of  the  wearer,  and  also  in  attaching  them  to  the 
shirt,  or  not.  Even  when  they  are  sewed  to  the 
shirt  it  is  well  to  have  others  that  can  be  buttoned 
on.  Bon't  use  or,  rather,  don't  consent  to  the  use 
of  any  of  the  paper  abominations — either  collar, 
bosom,  or  wristband— by  any  one  of  whose  linen 
you  have  the  oversight.   None  but  slack  and  in- 


efficient seamstresses  would  ever  feel  satisfied 
with  the  sight  of  them.  Pretence  and  sham  fol- 
low in  the  same  category  with  flashy-and-fine  and 
shoddy. 

The  needlework  of  a  shirt  is  simple,  except  the 
making  of  the  buttonholes ;  but  a  little  care  and 
attention  will  soon  conquer  those.  Be  sure  to  cut 
the  slit  straight,  and  no  longer  than  will  admit 
the  button.  Then  sew  its  edge  overstitch — ^take 
up  not  more  than  three  threads.  Then  pass  a 
strong,  coarse  thread  around  the  aperture,  sewing 
it  securely  at  each  end,  to  form  bars.  Take  thread 
of  the  same  size  that  you  have  stitched  with  and 
begin  it  at  the  left  hand  comer.  Put  your  needle 
through  the  cloth,  from  the  inside,  exactly  nnder 
the  coarse  barring  thread,  as  if  for  over-stitch. 
But  do  n6t  draw  your  thread  wholly  through- 
leave  a  loop,  which  must  be  taken  upon  the  needle, 
and  through  which,  then,  the  whole  length  of 
thread  is  drawn  tightly.  Continue  the  work  in 
this  way  around  the  button-bole,  making  the 
stitches  all  of  the  same  depth,  (three  threads,)  and 
make  them  lay  exactly  together,  so  that  the  chain 
formed  by  the  loops  on  the  edge  is  perfectly  even. 
To  finish  the  comers — after  working  all  around — 
bar  them  strongly,  and  then  work  over  those  bars 
with  the  looping  stitch  just  as  the  sides  have  been 
done.  The  beauty  of  a  button-hole  cont'lsts  in  the 
evenness  of  its  chain  and  the  regularity  of  its 
stitches. 

If  studs  are  worn  in  the  front,  make  a  fine  strong 
cord  by  twisting  two  or  three  coarse  threads  to- 
gether, and  fasten  it  securely  to  the  end  of  the 
lowest  button-hole  on  the  aright  hand  side  of  the 
front.  This  cord  should  be  long  enough  to  wind 
around  the  neck  of  each  stud  after  it  is  placed  in 
its  buttonhole,  and  to  pass  from  the  lowest  one  to 
the  highest,  and  then  to  return,  in  the  same  way, 
to  the  lowest  one,  where  the  two  ends  of  tho  cord 
should  be  tied.  By  this  means  the  studs  will 
never  drop  out,  as  they  are  so  apt  to  do  if  not  se- 
cured.' 

In  sewing  on  buttons  give  each  six  stitches; 
(of  course  you  will  use  those  that  are  pierced— 
metal  eyes  would  corrode,  and  stain  the  cloth ;) 
then  take  the  needle  through  to  the  outhide  of  the 
cloth  and  wind  its  thread  around,  between  the 
button  and  the  cloth  till  you  have  formed  a  good 
neck  to  the  button.  Then  pass  your  needle  back 
to  the  wrong  side  of  the  cloth  to  &sten  off, — which 
do,  strongly. 

I  have  been  minute  in  these  directions  because 
the  work  required  for  a  shirt  includes  all  that  is 
needed  in  the  making  of  many  articles  of  clothing, 
and  if  you  can  cut  and  make  this  properly,  you 
can  easily  manage  all  other  under-garments. 

In  mending  shirts,  when  a  patch  is  needed,  put 
it  on  of  a  square  shape,  and  see  that  it  lies  flat ;  an 
irregular  patch,  or  one  that  looks  like  a  pancake, 
is  very  ugly.  Put  as  few  patches  as  possible  on 
the  right  side.  Line  all  thin  places  as  soon  as  you 
find  them ;  this  will  prevent,  for  a  long  time,  the 
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necessity  of  a  patch.    Yeiy  frequently  a  piece 
may  be  set  in,  instead  of  coyering  the  outside. 

Dam  cracks  and  bracks  with  very  fine  thread; 
and  be  sure  that  you  don't  draw,  and  pnckw 
them.  Take  short,  OTen  stitchet ;  be  as  particnlar 
about  them  as  if  yon  were  doing  embroidery :  in- 
deed a  darn  may  be  made  to  look  as  handsome, 
and  will  be  certainly  more  to  yonr  credit  than  the 
nicest  embroidery. 

When  the  plaits  of  the  bosom  crack,  sew  the  raw 
edges  very  closely  together  with  the  finest  thread, 
—taking  the  very  least  of  seams.  If  the  linen 
breaks  away  at  the  side  of  the  bosom  set  in  a 
piece  neatly.  When  the  button-holes  of  the 
boeom-fhmt  are  badly  worn,  cut  oiF  the  hem ;  and 
put  in  its  place  a  binding  of  the  same  width, 
stitching  it  as  if  it  were  the  original  hem,  and 
make  therein  new  button-holes.  If  buttons  get 
strained  and  loose  cut  them  off  and  sew  them  on 
again ;  and  always  be  quick  to  supply  the  missing 
buttons.  When  the  edges  of  collars  and  wrist- 
bands are  worn  through  sew  tiiem  over,  very 
evenly,  in  button-hole  stitdi,-Mt  gives  a  hand- 
some finish  to  the  edge,  and  they  will  then  last 
nearly  as  long  as  now. 

As  soon  as  shirts  and  other  under-clothing  are 
actually  past  mending,  cut  out  whatever  portions 
are  not  entirely  gone,  and  assort  them  in  bundles. 
Keep  tho  best  for  mending  with,-— half-worn  cloth 
is  better  than  new  for  this  purpose.  Prepare  the 
remainder  for  bandages,  to  be  used  in  case  of  ac- 
cident, or  in  sickness;  and  handkerchieft,  for 
the  same  occasions.  Good  wiping  cloths-— for 
tumblers  and  other  glafls  ware— and  dusters,  and 
holders  may  be  made  from  the  more  iniWor 
parts,  before  the  rag-bsg  gets  its  share. 

This  subject  will  be  continued  in  the  next  chap- 
ter. 


IT'S  ONLY  A  UTTIilS  OIiOVB. 


BT  MATTHIAS  BABB. 


love. 


—A  case  has  been  recently  recorded  of  the  death 
by  drowning,  of  a  young  chUd  who  fell  into  a 
wash  tub,  and  of  the  death  of  another  who  fell 
Into  newly  made  soap. 


It's  only  a  tiny  olc 

Bo  ragged,  aoa  old,  and  worn— 
Ton  ptmree  would  atoop  in  yoar  daily  patti 

To  look  at  the  thing  forlorn ; 
Ton  never  wonld  think  by  those  fhigen 

A  heart  coald  be  rent  and  torn. 

It's  only  a  litUe  thing, 

Tfaie  treasure  I  hoa^  and  keep; 
But  many  a  vision  of  joy  it  brings, 

And  sometimes  it  makes  me  weep. 
And  I  dream  a  dream  of  a  falr-haird  boy 

Under  the  lioweM  asleep. 

iC^  only  a  mtle  glove, 

Yet  dearer  it  is  to  me. 
For  the  restless  feet  that  pattered  and  best 

Their  mntie  upon  my  knee- 
Dearer  for  sorrow,  and  care  and  pain 

Than  the  riches  of  land  or  sea. 

It's  only  a  tiny  thing ; 

But  I  love  it  with  deepest  love— 
A  golden  Unk  in  the  chain  that  binds 

Xy  son!  to  the  world  above ; 
And  I  know  I  am  nearer  to  Heaven  each  time 

I  bow  o'er  that  tioy  glove. 


Flowers  dt  Winter. — ^The  best  genai- 
ums  for  winter  blooming  in  the  house  are  tbft 
different  varieties  of  the  Zonale  or  Horaei* 
shoe  family.  These  are  free  growers,  adapt 
themselves  well  to  the  atmojiphere  of  the  par- 
lor, and  are  seldom  out  of  bloom.  To  flower 
well,  they  should  be  potted  on  through  the 
summer,  and  well  pinched  to  make  them  of 
good  shape.  The  colors  are  white,  pink,  or- 
ange, red,  scarlet  and  crimson,  in  many  differ* 
ent  shades.  If  bedded  out  in  the  summer* 
th^  will  grow  very  strone  and  mav  be  pocted 
beiore  the  frost,  and  wiu  soon  bloom.  The 
varieties  with  gold  and  silver  foliage  are  not 
as  well  adapted  for  parlor  culture  as  the  plaiik- 
leafed  kinos,  but  ao  well  in  a  green-house. 
All  the  varieties  are  good ;  but,  for  the  parlor, 
those  of  dwarf  habit  are  preferable.  Tlie 
rose,  nutmeg,  ivy,  apple  and  oak  geraniuma 
also  do  wefl  in  the  parlor,  but  are  desirable 
rather  for  folia^  tnan  flower. — j 
Journal  of  HorUculiwrc. 
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UFB  nr  vnBBtTABT- 


ouKG  Amkrica  is  a  stout,  pro- 
'~  greaaive,  and  generallf  irell- 
-•    behaved  feUow ;  thinks  well  of 
laelf  and  bis  possesaioua,  and  etxet 
le  for  vhat  has  been  done  by  the 
.  'una  who  have  preceded  him, 
vertbeleis,  it  is  curious,  interest- 
ing, and  perhaps  inslructiTe  to  read 
and  dwell  a  little  upon  some  of  the  aingolu' 
customs  of  bygone   daj^,  or  tgea,  as  well  aa 
on  some  that  exist  at  present  in  Tsrioue  parta 
of  the  world. 

When  a  man  ia  married  in  Ab3-BramB,  and 
immediately  after  the  matrimonial  ceremony  is 
conclnded,  it  is  a  custom  for  his  frienda  to 
usemble,  and  with  whips  made  from  hippO' 
potomus  hides,  give  him  a  most  nnmerciful 
flagellation,  in  order  to  teat  hia  courage  for 
endnrancc !  Whether  this  is  to  test  his  cour- 
age in  war  or  bunting,  or  under  the  discipline 
and  tonnenta  of  his  new  wife's  tongue,  does  not 
appear.  Sometimes  these  scoorgings  are  ex- 
tremely severe,  but  the  poor  spouse  bears  it 
all  with  the  heroism  of  a  martyr,  while  his  de- 
lighted bride  smilei  q)proTingly  at  every  crack 
oftbe cruel  thong! 

Some  tribes  of  Esquimaux  live  in  huts  under 
gronnd,  where  the  frost  penetrates  the  earth 
forty  or  fifty  feet  deep ;  utA  they  have  a  cus- 


tom of  building  a  hut,  and  when  parents  or 
other  relatives  are  aged,  infirm  and  past  ser* 
vice,  of  placing  them  in  the  but  alone,  with  a 
small  amount  of  food,  and  leaving  them  ther« 
to  live  and  enjoy  themselves  as  long  as  they 
caul  A  more  humane  custom,  but  hardly  Icfcs 
singular,  is,  lo  abandon  the  hut  entirely  where 
a  person  dies  I  No  matter  how  valuable  it  may 
be,  whether  one  juat  erected,  upon  which  all 
their  akjll  and  means  have  been  expended,  or 
whether  one  tumbling  to  pieces  with  use  and 
age,  the  deceased  ia  left  there,  and  access  to 
the  hut  ia  closed  forever. 

In  good  old  enli^tened  England,  they  bad 
a  thousand  curious  customs,  and  it  is  qnite 
singular  that  more  of  them  have  not  descended 
to  us.  A  number  of  these  customs  were  ob- 
served in  the  month  of  Februarj-.  Une  was 
to  eat  pancakea  and  fritters  on  Shrove  Tues- 
day. Bhrive  or  Shrote,  we  suppose,  means 
confession  of  sins.  Taylor,  tbn  water-poet, 
in  bis  works,  1630,  has  a  curious  account. 
"Shrove  Tneaday,  at  whose  entrance  in  the 
nxnuing  all  the  whole  Kingdom  is  in  quiet ;  but 
by  that  time  the  clock  strikes  eleven,  which, 
(by  the  help  of  a  knavish  sexton,)  is  com- 
monly before  nine,  then  there  ia  a  bell  rung, 
called  the  pancake  bell,  the  aound  whereof 
makes  thousands  of  people  distracted,  and  for- 
getful dther  of  manners  or  humonitie ;  then 
there  is  a  thing  called  wheaten  floure,  which 
the  cookea  do  mingle  with  water,  egges,  spice, 
and  other  tragical,    magicall   incbantments ; 
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and  then  they  put  it,  by  little  imd  little,  into  a 
fiying  pan  of  boUing  suet,  where  it  makes  a 
confused  dismall  hissing,  until  at  last  it  is 
tnmsfoimed  into  the  forme  of  a  flip  jack, 
calM  a  pancake,  which  ominous  incantation 
^e  ignorant  people  doe  devoure  very  greedi- 
ly," ^ 

At  Yorik,  they  had  a  custom  for  a  long  time, 
that  all  the  apprentices,  journeymen,  and  other 
servants  of  the  town,  had  the  liberty  to  go 
into  the  cathedral  and  ring  the  pancake  bell 
on  Shrove  Tuesday;  and  people  came,  not 
only  from  the  city,  but  flocked  from  the  coun- 
try, to  take  a  part  in  the  fun.  They  also 
exercised  themselves  in  running,  arching,  leap- 
ing, wrestling,  mock-fights,  &c.  All  this  was 
innocent  and  very  well,  but  they  had  practices 
which  were  cruel  and  barbarous,  and  had  the 
blows  been  upon  their  own  backs,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Abyssinian  husband,  they  would 
have  been  less  censurable. 

One  of  these  practices  on  Shrove  Tuesday, — 
when  they  ought  to  have  been  confessing  their 
sins,— was  to  blindfold  hens,  or  tie  a  cock  to  a 
stake,  and,  standing  at  a  distance,  throw  cudg- 
elhi  at  it  until  the  poor  creature  was  beaten  to 
a  jelly.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  religious  (  ?) 
parishes  to  manage  this  cudgelling  of  the  cocks, 
and  apply  the  money  collected  in  aid  of  the 
poor  rates! 

Hogarth  satirized  this  barbarity  in  the  first 
of  his  prints,  called  the  '*Fonr  Stages  of  Cru- 
elty." 

A  custom  has  long  existed  among  ourselves 
which  is  cruel  and  unworthy  of  the  age.  It  is 
called  ^looting  at  a  mark, — ^that  mark  being  a 
fowl,  and  is  a  little  less  cruel  than  cudgelling 
an  animal  to  death,  because  life  is  terminated 
by  ball  or  shot.  Even  in  thb  case,  the  poor 
birds  are  terribly  frightened,  and  ofl«n  se- 
verely injured  without  drawing  blood. 

Another  custom  of  great  cruelty  is  that  of 
cock-fighting.  It  has  obtained  a  considerable 
foothold  in  some  portions  of  New  England, 
and  attracts  young  men  and  old  into  some  of 
the  most  pestilential  dens  in  the  land. 

All  these  cruel  practices  are  inhuman,  de- 
basing, and  unworthy  the  age  In  which  we  live. 
They  have  a  tendency  to  make  men  selfish, 
unfeeling  and  cruel  evexywhere.  Our  laws 
punish  them,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  eveiy  good 
citizen  to  prevent  them,  as  far  as  lies  in  Us 
power.    Perhaps  the  greatest  amount  of  cru- 


elty inflicted  is  that  upon  horses ;  that  is  not 
usually  a  systematic  cruelty,  but  springs  from 
passionate  excitement  of  the  moment. 

We  must  qualify  what  the  poet  has  said  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  a  little,  so  that  no 
custom  which  we  remember  with  respect  shall 
be  cruel,  or  in  any  way  debasing,  or  shocking 
to  the  best  feelings  of  our  natures. 


STLBSIAir  ANB  8AXON7  WOOL. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Tellkampf,  which  we 
publish  on  another  page  will  attract  the  no- 
tice of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  wool  growing.  He  says  that  the  present 
tarifif  operates  seriously  against  a  supply  of 
several  qualities  of  wool  needed  for  various 
descriptions  of  woolen  goods.  But  instead  of 
proposing  that  the  duties  on  these  kinds  of 
wool  should  be  reduced,  he  suggests  that  the 
manufacturers  invest  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  a  stock  farm  for  breeding  such 
sheep  as  will  produce  the  wool  they  need ;  and 
from  which  farmers  may  be  supplied  with  rams 
of  the  desired  quality. 

While  this  may  certainly  be  received  as  evi- 
dence of  the  good  faith  of  the  manufacturers, 
and  as  a  very  liberal  proposition  on  their  part, 
we  must  say  that  we  think  some  simpler  plan, 
and  one  more  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
course  of  business  in  this  country,  may  be 
adopted  to  stimulate  the  production  of  the  de- 
sired staples.  It  is  so  obviously  for  the  inter- 
ests of  wool  growers  to  furnish  every  variety 
of  pVoduct  required  by  their  customers,  the 
manufacturers,  that  we  believe  our  farmers 
will  readily  make  any  changes  in  their  flocks 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  the  market.  Still  some  union  of 
producer  and  consumer  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  needed  importation.  The  propo- 
sition, however,  of  Mr.  Tellkampf  has  not  as 
yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  manufacturers. 

In  this  connection  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
publishing  the  following  extract  of  a  business 
letter  recently  received  by  one  of  the  editors 
of  this  paper  from  a  leading  wool  merchant  in 
Boston : — 

The  universal  feeling  with  wool  dealers  and  wool 
mannfiMitnrers  is,  that  the  fine  wool  of  the  country 
has  been  materially  injured  by  the  introduction, 
so  generally,  of  the  heavy,  greasy  bucks  of  Ver- 
mont. While  the  supply  or  wool  in  the  conntiy 
was  less  than  the  demand,  Vermont,  by  holding 
back  her  wool,  got  as  much  for  it  as  Ohio  ana 
Pennsylvania  did  for  the  lighter  and  cleaner  wools 
grown  by  them.   Consequently,  it  was  very  nat- 
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oral  that  tbe  latter  shonld  stHve  to  Increase  the 
weight  of  their  fleeees,  eyen  by  the  addition  of 
grease,  when  they  found  that  mannfoctarers  did 
not  appear  to  make  the  distinction.  Sach  now  is 
the  pr^udfce  against  this  class  of  wool,  witli  deal- 
ers and  manufacturers,  that  it  is  hard  to  induce 
one  to  look  at  a  pile  of  Vermont  wool. 

May  not  this  accoant  for  the  complaint  of  the 
Ohio  FomMT,  recorded  in  the  "Agricultural  Items," 
in  the  New  Bwolanl  Farmbb,  of  14th  ult.,  Tia. : 
"Three  years  ago  I  put  $2000  into  Vermont  sheep, 
and  now  I  cannot  get  9^00  for  them.'/ 


MIIiK  PBODU0BB8. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Milk  Produc- 
ers^ Association  was  held  at  Meionian  Hall,  in 
this  city,  Thursday,  Dec.  26.  There  was  an 
attendance  of  some  two  or  three  hundred  dele- 
gates of  clubs  and  neighborhoods,  and  indi- 
vidual milk  producers.  The  President  of  the 
Aasociation,  Lyman  Belknap  Esq.,  of  West^ 
boro\  was  not  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  senior  Vice  President,  J.  W. 
Robertson,  Esq.,  of  Quincy,  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  conyention. 

After  the  election  of  W.  Ramsdell,  of  Mil- 
ford,  N.  H.,  as  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Aasociation,  and  after  some  general  remarks 
by  aeyeral  gentlemen  as  to  the  purposes,  ob- 
jects and  work  of  the  Association,  D.  Rounds, 
Esq.,  from  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
previous  meeting  to  prepare  a  Constitution  and 
suitable  By-Laws  for  the  government  of  the 
Association  made  a  report  which  was  accepted. 
Each  article  was  then  taken  up  separately, 
freely  and  ably  discussed,  and  after  some 
alterations,  the  following  was  adopted  by  the 
Association  as  its  constitution  and  by-laws : — 

Oonstitation. 

Prsavblb.— Believing  the  right  way  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  any  community  financially, 
is  to  encourage  the  producers  of  that  community, 
by  securing  to  them  a  full  and  just  recompense 
for  their  labor,  skill  and  capital  inyested ;  there- 
fore, we,  the  Milk  Producers  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  do  organize  ourselves  into  a  mn- 
toal  benefit  association,  and  bind  ourselves  to  be 
governed  bythe  following  Constitution  and  Laws : 

Art.  I.— This  society  shall  be  called  "The  Milk 
Producers'  Association." 

A&T.  II.— Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President. 
three  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and 
seven  Directors,  who  shall  be  chosen  annually  in 
the  dty  of  Boston,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Decem- 
ber, and  shall  be  so  distributed  as  to  equitably  rep- 
resent each  section  of  the  Milk  producing  terri- 
tory interested  in  this  association. 
Art.  III.— 1.  The  President  shall  preside  over  the 
meetings  of  the  Association  and  Executive  Board, 
when  not  necessarily  absent,  but  in  case  of  absence 
the  senior  Vice  President  present  shall  take  the 
chair  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  presiding  offi- 
cer. 

2.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  each  meeting  of  the  Association,  and 
ttt  Board  of  Ofiicers;  and  shall  preserve  all  re- 


ports of  conmiittees,  and  conduct  whatever  corres- 
pondence the  business  of  the  Association  may  re- 
quire. 

3.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  in  his  custody  all  the 
fUnds  of  the  Association  and  disburse  the  same  upon 
the  order  of  the  Secretary,  countersigned  by  the 
President.  He  shall  also  present  at  each  annual 
meeting,  and  oftener  if  required,  a  clear  and  accu- 
rate statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  as  his  office  is  one  of  trust  and 
responsibility  he  shall  be  required  to  give  bond<4 
with  at  least  tvro  satisfactory  sureties  for  the  faith - 
ftil  perfbrroance  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

4.  AU  the  officers  of  the  Association  shall  con- 
stitute its  Executive  Board,  and  it  shall  be  their 
duty  to  meet  quarterly,  and  oftener  If  the  interebts 
of  the  Association  require,  also,  to  confer  with  the 
purchasers  of  milk,  and  establish  once  in  six  months 
the  price  at  which  milk  shall  be  sold  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  to  be  governed  bv  the  fol- 
lowing consideration,  viz:  the  cost  of  ieed, — ^the 
time  of  year,— the  distance  from  market,  and 
the  expense  of  transpoftatlon. 

Art.  rv. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  Boston  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  December,  at  which  meeting  the  Board 
shall  present  its  annual  report ;  after  which  the  or- 
der or  business  shall  be  as  follows  :— 

1.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer. 

2.  The  election  of  officers. 

8.  The  transaction  of  such  business  as  may  relate 
strictly  to  the  oh^ia  of  this  Association. 

Other  meetings  of  the  Association  may  be  held 
during  the  year  should  the  Board  deem  it  expedi* 
ent  to  call  the  same,  or  should  a  request  be  made 
in  writing  by  not  Ief>s  than  fifteen  members.  « 

Art.  v.— ^ilk  producers  directly  interested  In 
the  oljijects  of  this  Association  mav  become  mem- 
bers of  the  same,  bv  signing  the  Constitution  and 
Laws,  and  paying  into  the  Treasury  one  dollar, 
and  shall  thereupon  receive  a  certificate  of  member- 
ship which  shall  entitle  him  to  vote  personally  or 
by  proxy  at  all  Its  meetings. 

Art.  yI.— Alterations  or  amendments  may  be 
made  to  this  Constitution  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds 
of  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting. 

By-Iiaws. 

1.  As  order  is  essential  to  expedition  in  the 
transaction  of  business  in  a  deliberative  body, 
therefore  this  Asssoclation  will  observe  those  rules 
which  are  generally  regarded  as  law  in  parliamen- 
tary debate. 

2.  No  member  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  more 
than  ten  minutes  upon  any  one  motion  unless  by 
mutual  consent  the  time  shall  bo  extended. 

From  the  somewhat  extended  discussion 
which  resulted  during  the  consideration  of  the 
constitution  of  this  Association,  we  inferred  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  present  movement 
was  a  proposed  reduction  of  the  price  of  milk, 
on  the  part  of  the  dealers  in  the  article,  for 
the  present  winter. 

It  was  stated  that  although  the  cost  of  cows 
and  hay  had  about  doubled  within  four  or  five 
years,  milk  is  now  actually  sold  for  less  money 
in  currency  than  it  formerly  brought  in  gold. 
Though  the  farmers  sell  by  the  old  fiuhioned 
quart,  the  dealers  sell  by  the  wine  measure, — 
about  one-fifth  less.  In  Deny,  N.  H.,  for  the 
six  sunmier  months,  the  can  of  eight  lai^,.or 
over  ten  small  quarts,  was  sold  for  thirty  cents. 
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During  October  and  November,  tbirty-four 
cents  were  allowed,  and  thirty-eigbt  cents  per 
can  for  the  other  four  winter  months — throw- 
ing the  bard  month  of  April  into  the  summer 
range  of  three  cents  per  quart,  city  measure. 
It  was  said  that  though  the  milk  might  be 
sweet  when  delivered,  the  dealers  returned  it 
to  the  farmers  if  it  soured  on  the  way. 

And  yet  all  these  matters  of  price,  all  these 
terms  and  conditions,  changes  and  altera- 
tions, were  arranged  and  made  by  the  dealers 
alone.  The  producer  had  no  voice  in  the  matter, 
no  part  in  the  discussion,  no  hand  in  the  baigain, 
save  that  of  unconditional  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion— of  keeping  his  milk  or  taking  the  price 
"ready  made,"  for  him. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  by  several  mem- 
bers, and  apparently  acquiesced  in  by  the  con- 
vention, that  the  consumer  paid  enough  for  his 
milk.  The  trouble  is  that  by  some  means  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  money  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer did  not  reach  the  farmer  who  owned, 
fed  and  milked  the  cows.  It  was  stated  that 
on  ^e  route  a  can  of  milk  was  worth  thirty- 
one  cents  at  the  upper  end,  and  sixty-eight 
cents  at  the  lower  end.  The  fact  that  the 
middle-men  in  some  of  their  contracts  with 
the  railroad  corporations  had  secured  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  transporting  milk  over  cer- 
tain portions  of  their  roads  was  assigned  as 
one  of  the  reasons  for  this  undue  difference 
between  the  price  obtained  by  the  fanner  and 
that  which  was  paid  by  the  city  family. 

While  the  convention,  therefore,  disclaimed 

any  wish  or  disposition  to  increase  the  cost  of 

milk  to  the  consumer,  a  very  strong  desire  was 

expressed  that  a  better  quality  than  that  now 

furnished  to  them  should  be  supplied.    To 

effect  this  object  various  plans  were  suggested, 

and  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 

adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  we  respectftilly  Invite  the  City 
Oovemment  to  appoint  a  thorough  chemist  as 
City  Milk  Inspector. 

At  the  close  of  the  forenoon  session,  a  call 
for  signatures  to  the  constitution  was  made, 
and  we  understood  that  seventy-five  different 
towns  were  represented.  The  election  of  offi- 
cers made  at  the  last  meeting  was  then  unani- 
mously confirmed,  as  follows : — 

Pr««id6ii<— Lyman  Belknap,  of  Weatboro*. 
Vtee  PreeidenU—J.  Robertson,  of  Qoiney  \lt,  Crosby, 
of  BlUeriea;  Dea.  Oeo.  Bfanto,  of  Derry,  K.H. 
Seoretarff^iy,  Roonds,  of  North  Wrentham. 
Treaeurer^B,  H.  IC.  Hnrd,  of  Wayland. 
IMreeforf— W.  B.  PUlsbory,  of  LondondexTy,  K.  H. ; 


C.  A.  Hnbbard,  of  Coneord.  Massj  Hammon  Beed,  of 
Lexington,  ICaas. ;  Ellas  Colburn,  Temple,  N.  H. ;  C.  H. 
HaekelK  Harvard,  liass. ;  Qen.  —  Nason,  Hampton 
Fadls,  N.  H. :  Bamnel  Osgood,  Sterling,  Mass. :  wm. 
RamsdeU,  Mllford,  N.  H. 

These  gentlemen  also  constitute  the  Execu- 
tive Committee ;  in  other  words,  the  men  who 
are  expected  to  do  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  the  transaction  of 
business,  some  time  was  spent  in  an  informal 
but  animated  conversation.  The  anomalous 
condition  of  the  farmer,  as  a  deeply  interested 
but  utterly  silent  partner  in  the  great  milk 
supplying  business,  was  depicted  in  strong  and 
somewhat  indignant  language. 

The  liberality  and  fairness  of  the  convention 
was,  however,  manifested  by  a  unanimous 
vote  to  allow  Mr.  J.  D.  Brown,  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  to  express  his  views.  For  the  past 
twenty-three  years  Mr.  Brown  has  acted  as 
**middle-man,"— or  as  he  considered  himself, 
an  agent, — ^between  the  farmers  of  that  sec- 
tion and  the  milkmen  of  the  city.  He  thought 
there  was  much  misapprehension  on  the  part 
of  farmers  in  relation  to  the  profits  on  milk  after 
it  left  their  hands.  Until  the  late  rise  in  prices, 
he  had  receivedfor  freight  and  commission,  four 
cents  per  can  of  seven  large  quarts,  and  since 
'*the  doubling  up^'  of  prices,  five  and  one-half 
cents  per  can.  He  stated  that  the  common 
price  of  milk  in  Boston  is  now  eight  cents  per 
small  qtuirt.  He  himself  was  a  milk  producer, 
as  well  as  middle-man ;  had  not  got  rich  from 
his  long  service  in  either  capacity ;  had  deliver- 
ed milk  to  a  laige  number  of  distributers  in  the 
city,  and  while  some  had  succeeded,  others  had 
failed  in  the  business,  and  he  thought  the 
farmers  of  Concord  and  vicinity  made  money 
as  fast  as  himself  or  the  city  peddlers.  If  this 
Association  could  devise  any  fairer  way  than 
the  present  for  doing  the  business,  he  was  wil- 
ling to  stand  aside.  For  some  months  past  the 
supply  of  milk  on  his  route  had  exceeded  the 
demand,  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  refuse  to 
take  all  that  was  offered.  He  had  also  in 
some  cases  transported  and  delivered  milk  in 
cans  for  farmers  who  desired  him  to  do  so,  for 
which  he  charged  three  to  four  cents  per  can. 
In  such  cases  the  farmers  provided  for  its  dis- 
tribution in  the  city  themselves. 

During  his  remarks,  Mr.  Brown  gave  way 
frequently  to  members  who  asked  questions 
and  controverted  some  of  his  positions,  to 
whom  he  respectfully  replied,  though  he  may 
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have  failed  to  adduce  reasons  satisfactory  to 
the  conTentton  for  the  difference  in  the  price 
paid  bj  the  conanmer  and  that  received  by  the 
prodmser,  in  many'cases. 

After  Mr.  Brown  had  taken  his  seat,  his 
statements  were  reviewed  at  length  by  Mr. 
Ramsdell,  of  Milford.  N.  H.,  and  by  W.  S. 
PiEsbtny,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  who  thought 
that  he  and  the  farmers  of  Concord  must  be 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

In  reply  to  a  direct  question  put  to  one  of 
the  milk  producers,  whose  name  we  did  not 
learn,  the  statement  was  made  that  nine  quarts 
per  day  for  nine  months  of  the  year, — ^which 
was  his  usual  time  for  milking  cows,^wa8  a 
fair  average  production  of  milk. 

The  Executive  Committee  were  directed  to 
hare  the  constitution  printed  and  forwarded 
to  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  to 
milk  producers  who  are  not  members,  with  a 
Inquest  that  they  circulate  it  among  those  in- 
teKated,  for  their  signatures. 

The  committee  were  also  directed  to  assign 
topics  for  report  and  discussion  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Association.  This  we  hope 
win  be  done  immediately.  Talk  is  plenty 
wherever  men  congregate  in  this  country, 
but  facts  and  practical  plans  are  sometimes 
scarce.  There  are  many  questions  connected 
with  the  milk  business  which  should  be  delib- 
erately investigated.  Topics  calculated  to 
bring  out  important  facts  should  be  assigned  a 
year  in  advance,  to  afford  time  for  thought,  in- 
quiry, and  arrangement.  Studied  reports  on 
the  cost  of  producing,  of  transporting,  and  of 
peddling  milk ;  on  the  relative  value  of  milk 
for  cheese  and  butter,  manufactured  at  home 
or  in  the  factory,  and  many  other  subjects, 
such  as  breeds  of  cows,  variety  of  feed,  &c., 
would'give  great  interest  to  the  annual  meet- 
ings. 

That  the  Association  embraces  men  capable 
of  doing  justice  to  any  of  these  topics  must 
have  been  evident  to  all  who  attended  the  late 
meeting.  We  have  great  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  facts,  and  in  the  ''sober,  second  thought  of 
the  people,^^  to  correct  the  evils  and  injustice 
which  individuals  and  classes  occasionally  suffer 
from  wrong  laws  or  practices.  Within  the 
past  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  a  pretty 
thorough  revolution  in  the  modes  of  market- 
ing our  farm  products,  and  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  some  of  tiie  details  of  our  present 


system  should  need  a  little  adjusting,  or  be 
susceptible  of  some  improvement.  And  we 
are  quite  hopeful  that  this  Association  will 
be  able  to  effect  the  needed  adjustments  and 
improvements  in  the  important  business  of 
furnishing  city  and  village  families  with  a  pure 
article  of  milk  at  reasonable  prices. 


For  the  New  Bngkmd  Farmer, 
GEOBMlOAIi  TEBHB— ^b*  VtL 

Fermentaiion, — Certain  chemical  combina- 
tions take  place  in  animabi  and  vegetables 
during  life,  by  which  are  formed  auimal 
and  vegetable  tissues, — albumen,  mucus,  fat, 
starch,  gum,  sugar,  &c.  These  are  called 
proximate  elements,  and  sometimes  organic 
products.  They  readily  undergo  decomposi- 
tion. They  are  made  up  from  various  com- 
binations of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen.  These  are  called  ultimate  elements, 
and  are  the  principal  constituents  of  all  living 
organisms.  To  tnem  are  added  in  minute 
quantity,  a  few  other  substances,  as  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  potassium,  iron,  silex,  &c. 

As  soon  as  life  ceases  in  organic  bodies, 
nature  conunences  a  process  of  decomposition, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  resolve  these  proxi- 
mate elements  into  the  ultimate  elements  of 
which  they  are  constituted.  In  all  the  changes 
that  take  place,  the  form  only  of  the  organic 
body  disappears.  The  elements  which  com- 
pose them  are  unchangeable.  We  no  lon^r 
see  them,  because  they  are  converted  into  m- 
visible  gases.  This  process  of  decomposition 
is  called  fermentation,  putrefaction,  decay. 
It  is  really  but  one  simple,  continuous  process, 
for  if,  under  certain  conditions,  gluten,  starch, 
and  sugar  are  left  to  act  mutually  upon  each 
other,  they  will  be  entirely  changed,  so  that 
their  ultimate  elements  will  be  set  at  liberty 
to  enter  into  new  combinations.  Yarioa^ 
changes  occur  during  this  process  of  decom- 
position, which  we  may  modify  or  arrest  for  our 
convenience  or  use, — ^thus  subjecting  the  forces 
of  nature  to  our  service.  In  examining  the 
process  as  it  goes  on,  we  may  divide  it  into 
several  stages.  These  stages  are  marked  by 
the  presence  of  certain  new  products,  or  chem- 
ical combinations,  which  were  not  before  ap- 
parent, or  at  least  not  in  the  same  forms  which 
they  now  present.  Thus  starch  is  changed 
into  gum  or  dextrine.  Gum  is  changed  into 
sugar ;  sugar  into  alcohol ;  alcohol  into  acetic 
acid,  &c.  Chemists  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
these  several  changes  so  many  kinds  of  fer- 
mentation, as  though  they  were  distinct  and 
separate  processes.  Thus  they  speak  of  sac- 
charine or  sugar-forming  fermentation,  vinous 
or  alcoholic  fermentation,  and  acetous  and  pu- 
trefactive fermentations. 

Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  point  out 
twelve  distinct  fermentations,  each  marked  by 
some  distinct  product, — ^bnt  I  shall  speak  only 
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of  the  four  Idnds  above  named.  The  process 
of  fermentation  is  somewhat  varied,  according 
to  the  substances  upon  which  it  acts,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  carried  on. 
It  voBj  be  more  readily  excited,  and  carried 
on  more  vigorously,  by  the  addition  of  some 
ferment.  When  fermentation  is  set  up  artifi- 
cially, the  ferment  most  commonly  used  is 
called  yeast, — ^a  substance  prepared  from  the 
altered  gluten  of  barley  m  the  process  of 
brewing.  Any  albuminous  substance  in  a 
state  of  decay,  as  flesh,  fish,  glue,  cheese,  &c. 
will  produce  the  same  result  in  time,  but  the 
yeast  from,  malted  barley  seems  to  possess  this 
power  in  the  highest  degree,  and  acts  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  substance.  Yeast  is 
produced  from  the  gluten  of  barley  acted  up- 
on by  a  substance  developed  in  the  process  of 
maltmg,  called  diastase,  whose  nature  and 
mode  of  action  do  not  seem  to  be  well  under- 
stood. If  this  substance  or  a  mixture  contain- 
ing it,  be  added  to  a  mixture  of  starch  and 
water,  or  of  vegetable  substances  containing 
starch,  the  starch  will  be  changed  into  gum  or 
dextrine,  and  this  will  be  changed  into  sugar. 
This  is  the  first  kind  of  fermentation,  or  as  it 
is  called,  the  saccharine  or  sugar-making  fer- 
mentation. Now  if  this  process  is  allowed  to 
go  on,  or  if  to  a  solution  of  honey  or  grape 
sugar  in  water,  yeast  be  added,  the  sugar  will 
part  with  a  portion  of  its  carbon  and  oxygen 
and  be  converted  into  alcohol.  The  portions 
of  carbon  and  oxygen  which  the  sugar  has  lost 
will  combine  and  form  carbonic  acid,  and  thus 
the  products  of  this  kind  or  stage  of  feimen- 
tation  will  be  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  This 
18  the  fermentation  which  takes  place  in  the 
working  of  wine,  cider  and  beer,  all  of  which 
liquids  contain  su^ar  and  albuminous  matter. 
The  intestine  motion  that  goes  on  in  the  liquids 
during  the  process,  is  owing  to  the  formation 
of  carbonic  acid  which  rises  to  the  surface. 
This  process  goes  on  until  all  the  sugar  pres- 
ent is  converted  into  alcohol,  provided  there 
is  also  present  sufficient  albummous  matter  or 
ferment.    If  there  is  not,  a  portion  of  the  su- 

6ar  remains  unchanged,  giving  to  the  resulting 
quid  a  sweet  taste.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
sweet  wines  are  prepared, — a  portion  of  the 
sugar  contained  in  the  grape  jmce  remaining 
unchanged.  When  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion in  cider  is  arrested  by  the  addition  of  any 
substance  having  the  power  of  arresting  it,  a 
portion  of  the  sugar  remains  unchanged,  and 
the  cider  is  thereby  rendered  sweet. 

The  vinous  fermentation,  or  the  conversion 
of  su^ar  into  alcohol,  may  be  arrested  by  the 
essential  oils  that  contain  sulphur, — ^as  the  oil 
of  mustard  and  horseradish,  or  by  the  action 
of  sulphurous  acid,  which  has  the  power  of 
rendering  the  veast  inactive.  Sulphuric  acid 
also  possesses  the  same  power,  which  is  more 
especially  shown  in  rendering  inactive  the  fer- 
menting matter  in  putrefactive  fermentation. 
Hence  sulphate  of  lime,  iron  and  zinc  are  used 
in  putrefying  masses  as  deodorizers.    They 


act  by  preventing  for  a  time,  the  evolution  of 
offensive  gases.  The  sulphite  of  lime,  which 
is  a  combination  of  sulphurous  acid  with  lime, 
has  recently  been  used  to  arrest  vinous  fer- 
mentation. Care  should  be  taken  that  enough 
of  this  substance  should  not  be  added  to  toe 
fermenting  liquid  to  leave  the  smell  or  taste  of 
sulphur. 

In  the  acetous  fermentation,  the  alcohol  pre- 
viously formed  from  the  sugar,  is  converted 
into  acetic  add  or  vinegar.  The  alcohol  is 
oxydized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  m  this  process  that  there 
should  be  free  access  of  air. 

If  the  products  of  vinous  fermentation,  as 
wine,  cider  or  beer  be  exposed  to  the  air  at  a 
temperature  over  66°  F.,  and  if  some  ferment 
be  present,  and  especially  if  some  vinegar  be 
added  to  it,  or  some  of  that  slimy  substance 
found  at  the  bottom  of  vinegar  casks,  called 
mother,  this  form  of  fermentation  will  go  on 
till  all  the  alcohol  is  changed  into  acetic  acid 
and  water.  When  sugar  is  present  in  the  al- 
coholic liquid,  the  vinous  fermentation  may  go 
on  at  the  same  time  with  the  acetous,  and  the 
sugar  be  changed  into  alcohol,  while  the  al- 
conol  is  being  changed  into  acid.  Acetic  acid 
is  a  very  strong,  pungent,  corrosive  acid. 
Common  vinegar  contams  but  a  small  per 
cent,  of  it,  the  remainder  consisting  chiefly  of 
water  and  coloring  matter.  The  revenue 
standard  in  England  is  five  per  cent. 

In  the  putrenictive  fermentation  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  air  and  moisture 
must  be  present,  and  the  temperature  must  be 
between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points,  as  it 
is  wholly  arrested  by  a  temperature  indicated 
by  either  of  these  points.  Any  putrid  sub- 
stance will  act  as  a  ferment  upon  fresh  animal 
or  vegetable  substances.  Hence  if  straw, 
peat  or  other  vegetable  matters  be  mixed  with 
putrid  animal  manures,  the  process  of  putre- 
faction is  soon  communicated  to  the  whole 
mass,  and  an  active  compost  is  formed. 

During  this  fermentation,  several  gases  are 
formed  and  given  off  from  the  decomposdtion 
of  the  albummous  matter  present  in  the  putre- 
fying mass.  These  matters  contain  nitrogen, 
sulphur  and  phosphorus,  which  combine  with 
hyorogen,  and  form  ammonia  and  sulphureted 
and  pbosphoreted  hydrogen.  These  are  the 
offensive  gases  which  have  been  already  al- 
luded to.  The  hydrogen  is  furnished  by  the 
decomposition  of  water,  whose  oxygen  com- 
bines with  carbon,  forming  carbonic  acid. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  fennen- 
tation,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to 
ferments  and  their  origin  and  mode  of  action 
is  still  involved  in  mystery.  Ferments  appear 
to  communicate  nothing  to  the  fermenting 
mass,  nor  to  take  any  thing  from  them,  and 
yet  as  we  know  a  "little  leaven  will  leaven 
the  whole  lump.^*  Ferments  seem  to  act  upon 
bodies  exposed  to  them  much  as  contagious 
disease  attacks  heahhy  bodies,  by  a  sort  of 
infection  which  causes  an  action  in  the  body 
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MtuAedj  similar  to  that  eziatixig  in  the  body 
oommunicatiii^  it.  Indeed  the  similarity  is  so 
n^eat  Uiat  the  idea  has  been  recently  advanced 
uat  the  same  substances  that  will  arrest  fer- 
mentation, will  also  arrest  the  action  of  cer- 
tftin  infectious  diseases.  j.  b. 

Concord,  Man.,  Dee,.  1867. 


fbr  &ie  New  BngkmA  Fanmtt. 
BSBVTMBJNO  ULNDB. 

Every  one  must  have  had  sufficient  ezpenence 
to  know  that  buildings,  and  even  high,  tight 
board  fences  and  stone  walls  protect  toe  lands 
near  them  more  or  less,  accoraing  to  their  ex- 
tent, from  the  evil  effects  of  hi^h  winds.  Thus 
we  have  seen  fruit  trees,  shielded  'from  the 
east  wind  by  buildings,  give  large  crops,  while 
in  the  open,  exposed  orchard,  the  effects  of 
blight  destrcred  the  crop.  So  with  fences, — 
thev  ward  off  blighting  winds,  and  fruits  grow 
and  ripen  near  Uiem,  while  similar  Idnds,  if 
exposed,  reward  labor  with  only  failure.  If 
the  effects  of  protection  are  so  evident  and  so 
beneficial  on  tne  small  scale,  as  given  by  build- 
ings and  fences,  then,  where  given  on  a  lai^er 
scale,  a  proportionably  laiger  benefit  must  re- 
•nlt. 

Wherever  we  have  seen  buildings,  gardens, 
or  fields  protected  by  natural  proves,  like  re- 
sults have  been  seen.  The  cold  winds  have 
been  broken  and  their  blighting  influences 
mitigated,  if  not  destroyed,  so  that  the  tem- 
perature in  stormy  and  cold  weather  becomes 
several  degrees  more  agreeable  than  that  in 
open  fields  exposed  to  the  full  range  of  winds 
and  tempests. 

The  lesson  taught  by  such  observation  is, 
that  if  farmers  will  protect  their  fields,  build- 
ings, and  gardens  by  belts  of  trees,  they  will 
break  the  force  of  winds,  and  soften  the  aspe- 
rities of  the  climate,  so  that  extreme  sudaen 
changes  will  not  be  as  severe.  This  protec- 
tion of  his  home  and  its  surroundings,  of  his 
stock  and  fruit  trees,  will  result  in  the  health 
of  the  former  and  the  productiveness  of  the 
latter. 

It  will  probably  be  argued  by  some  that 
these  belts  of  trees  occupv  too  much  land,  and 
land  in  the  proximity  of  buildinss  is  valuable. 
Timber,  too,  must  be  valuable  when  woodland 
on  the  roughest  mountains  will  bring  more  cash 
per  acre,  than  improved  lands  in  the  valleys 
did  a  few  years  ago,  or  when  timber  land  m 
die  valley  will  give  a  better  return  on  actual 
cost  than  can  be  realized  on  much  of  the  im- 
proved lands.  So,  then,  the  lands  occupied 
oy  these  belts  of  trees,  is  not  lost,  but  is  si- 
lently and  without  labor  beyond  the  first  set- 
ting out,  producing  a  crop  which  at  some 
future  time  will,  if  3ie  owner  gets  tired  of  his 
protection  and  longs  to  hear  and  feel  the 
rough  winds  roar  around  his  premises  and  wit- 
ness their  devastating  influences,  yield  in  cord 
wood,  more  than  enough  to  pay  all  cost  of 
labor,  taxadon,  and  mterest  on  land,  at  ten 


per  cent.  The  fpreater  gun,  however,  results 
from  the  protection  to  the  grounds,  buildings, 
the  family  in  the  house,  the  stock  in  the  bam, 
and  the  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  on  the  sur* 
roundings. 

Fuel,  not  only  to  those  who  purchase,  but 
to  owners  of  woodlots,  has  become  an  ex- 
pensive item  in  New  England.  Our  long 
winters  are  an  expensive  imieritance,  and  one 
that  must  continue  to  all  generations.  To 
guard  against  the  demands  of  these  winters  is 
required,  not  only  by  comfort,  but  economy. 
Well  built  houses  and  out-buildings  will,  in  a 
measure,  do  this,  but  the  well  arranged  grove 
will  protect  these  buildings  from  wrenching 
winds,  as  well  as  the  indweuers  from  the  in- 
sinuating cold  thev  bring.  Thus  no  inconsid- 
erable saving  of  fuel  in  the  house  will  be  the 
result  of  j^rotection,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
similar  saymg  in  the  fuel  which  is  consumed  to 
keep  up  animjEd  heat,  will  be  effected.  Thus 
sheltered,  how  calmly  the  rain  descends  and 
the  snow  flakes  fall,  and  how  quietly  they  lie. 
Then  if  the  animal  is  loosened  from  its  stall, 
it  partakes  of  the  quietness  and  calmness  of 
the  elements,  and  when  it  i.s  brought  back  to 
its  fiistenings,  it  does  not  come  with  its  hair 
matted  to  its  very  sldn  with  the  driving  snow, 
but  bearing  a  few  loose  flakes  that  readily 
yield  to  the  brush  or  the  comb.  Animals  so 
protected  require  less  food,  are  better  natured, 
take  on  more  flesh,  and  give  a  greater  growth 
than  those  exposed  in  the  most  moderate  man- 
ner to  rough,  grating  winds.         A.  Baoon. 

Richmond,  Mass.,  Dec.  25, 1867. 


For  fke  yew  SngloHd  Ft 
THB  QARDiniff  IN  JATSHJARY. 

The  main  part  of  our  gardening  during  this 
mouth  will  oe  done  in  the  house,  as  the 
ground  in  our  northern  climate  is  frozen  and 
mostly  covered  with  snow ;  yet  there  are  a  few 
things  which  may  be  appropriately  looked 
after ;  and  with  this  view  the  garden  should 
be  occasionally  visited  to  see  Uiat  nothing  is 
going  wrong.  Sometimes  during  a  January 
uiaw  water  will  do  damage  by  standing  on,  or 
washing  over  the  surface.  This  should  be 
avoided.  During  heavy  snow  storms,  trees 
are  often  so  loaded  with  snow,  or  during  rain 
and  sleet,  with  ice,  as  to  break  them  down,  or 
otherwise  injure  them.  Small  trees  and  shrubs 
are  often  ruined  at  such  times.  A  little  at> 
tention  in  gently  clearing  them  of  their  over- 
loads will  often  save  a  fiivorite  shrub  or  valuar 
ble  tree. 

An  open  gate,  or  a  rail  out  of  place,  will 
oden  aomit  some  farmer  DonH  Carets  stray 
creature;  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  joung 
pear,  or  other  fruit  trees  are  destroyed  m  con- 
sequence, besides  injuring  other  vines,  shrub- 
bery, &c.  Such  ill-cared  for,  hungry  animal 
will  often  do  damage,  in  a  garden,  m  a  few 
moments  that  cannot  be  repaired  in  a  year  or 
more,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ill-feeling  engen- 
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dered.  It  is  then  best  to  guard  against  any 
such  casualtjr,  by  having  all  fences,  gates,  &c., 
closed,  and  in  order,  that  lead  to  &e  garden 
or  orchard. 

Much  labor  and  time  niay  be  saved  by  plan- 
ning to  facilitate  work  in  the  spring.  A  man 
who  has  his  plans  laid  before  hand  will  accom- 
plish a  greater  amount  of  work  ill  a  given 
time  than  one  who  works  by  no  plan,  order  or 

Sstem.  During  these  long  winter  evenings  is 
e  time  to  lay  plans  for  Sie  coming  season, 
and  not  ordy  that  but  it  is  the  time  to  improve 
the  mind  and  Lay  in  a  store  of  information  in 
regard  to  our  pursuits.  There  are  quite  a  list 
of  works  devoted  to  the  subject  of  gardening 
in  all  its  branches,  as  also  those  devoted  to  the 
farm ;  any  one  of  which  will  impart  much  in- 
fonnation.  And  then  we  have  oar  agricultural 
journals,  all  of  which  devote  more  or  less 
space  to  the  garden  as  well  as  a  larger  one  to 
the  farm  and  other  branches  of  husbandry. 
Procure  some  of  these  and  occupy  a  portion  of 
the  time  that  is  usually  spent  idly  or  at  the  store, 
or  in  worse  places,  m  saining  useful  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  your  business.  If  you  have 
heretofore  neglected  the  garden,  resolve 
on  the  threshold  of  this  year  of  grace,  1868,  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  have  a  good  garden, 
to  produce  the  various  vegetables  and  small 
fruits  which  go  so  far  to  promote  health,  and 
relieve  the  monotony  of  dishes  so  frequently 
found  upon  the  farmer's  table  at  certam  sea- 
sons of  the  year. 

Having  but  few  special  directions  for  the 
garden  this  month,  the  space  may  be  appropri- 
ed  to  some  general  suggestions.  Among  the 
various  desirable  reautsites  of  a^  garden  is 
shelter ;  a  moderate  slope  descending  towards 
the  south-east  or  south,  to  a  level.  In  such  a 
location  we  usually  have  a  variety  of  soil,  rang- 
ing from  light,  early  and  warm,  to  that  which  is 
more  heavy  and  later;  and  consequently  we 
can  have  a  succession  of  vegetables  which  mav 
be  mora  varied  than  can  be  had  on  a  level. 
In  all  gardens  it  is  better  to  have  some  wind- 
breijt  or  protection  from  the  cold  winds.  Be- 
sides the  protection  afforded  hj  tight  board 
fences,  waUs,  &c.,  from  high  wmds,  they  are 
often  a  means  of  greatly  retarding  frosts.  If 
you  have  ever  taken  the  pains  to  observe,  you 
may  have  noticed  that  plants  standing  near  to 
the  protecting  side  of  a  dose  fence  or  building, 
are  frequently  preserved  from  frosts  that  kill 
or  very  much  injure  those  standing  away  from 
the  influence  of  such  protection.  To  under- 
stand the  why  and  wherefore  of  such  occurren- 
ces, we  should  understand  the  laws  that  govern 
the  atmosphere  in  all  its  circumstances  and  vari- 
ations. As  air  becomes  cooled,  it  is  condensed 
and  seeks  a  lower  level.  Thus  it  will  be 
found  that  while  frost  may  be  indicated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hill,  at  the  top  there  may  be  a 
temperature  of  several  degrees  above  the 
fr'eezing  point.  A  fence  or  other  obstruction 
diecks  the  flow  of  the  undercurrent  of  air 
which  walls  up  as  water  does  against  a  dam ; 


so  that  while  plants  on  one  side  of  the  fence 
may  be  frozen,  those  on  the  opposite  side  may 
be  unaffected.  This  fact  may  be  proved  by 
any  one,  by  making  a  hole  through  such  fence 
against  apfant,  and  observing  that  while  others 
standing  a  few  feet  at  the  right  or  left  will 
not  be  frozen,  the  one  standing  before  the 
opening  will  be  frozen  to  the  size  of 
hole  in  the  fence.  To  the  inquiring  mind 
it  is  interesting  to  study  into  all  the  works 
of  nature,  and  to  behold  in  them  the  hand 
of  Him  who  rules  over  all;  and  without 
whose  notice  not  the  least  sparrow  falb  to  the 
ground. 

Cold  frames  should  be  examined  as  fre- 
quently as  the  weather  permits,  to  see  that  all 
the  plants  for  spring  culture  therein  are  doing 
well.  During  thaws  and  mild  weather  they 
may  be  uncovered  and  light  and  air  admitted 
freely.  Hot  bed  frames  and  sashes  should  be 
put  in  order  by  making  any  needed  repairs  of 
painting,  glazmg,  &c.,  and  new  ones  made, 
ready  for  early  spring  use.  Every  garden 
should  be  suppued  with  one  or  more  hot  beds 
for  starting  early  vegetables. 

Wm.  H.  Whtte. 

Satah  Windsor,  Conn.,  Dec.  26,  1867. 


North  Carolina  Tea. — A  barrel  of  tea 
was  recently  sent  from  H.  C.  Davis,  of  Bed- 
ford, N.  C.  to  the  New  York  Institute  Far- 
mers* Club,  a  part  which  was  distributed  to  the 
members.  This  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Yuba  Mate,  or  Jesuit  tea  of  Paraguay,  which 
is  largely  used  in  Braiftl,  especially  in  the  min- 
ing districts.  The  natives  ascribe  almost  in- 
nuQierable  qualities  to  it.  Like  opium,  it  pro- 
duces some  singular  effects ;  giving  sleep  to 
the  restless,  and  spirits  to  the  torpid.  A  pint 
will  make  a  gallon.  It  is  drank  hot,  and  is  a 
preventive  of  intermittent  fever.  Molasses 
and  milk  add  to  its  goodness,  and  the  cost  of 
this  tea  is  from  40  to  50  cents  a  bushel. 


New  England  Poultry  Club. — ^At  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Worcester,  Mass., 
Poultry  Club,  it  was  voted  to  change  the  name 
of  the  association,  and  extend  its  field  of  op- 
erations, as  above — ^including  in  future  exhi- 
bitions all  the  New  England  States.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

President— O.  B.  Hadwln;  Vice  Presidents— 
Qeo.  Sumner,  S.  J.  Mcintosh;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer— S.  E.  Thompson;  Asst.  Secretary— 
Winslow  8.  Lincoln;  Executive  Committee— H. 
Woodward,  O.  L.  Hatch,  Alba  Houghton,  Jr.^. 
Woodward,  H.  L.  Stowe,  H.  8.  Taintor,  C.  W. 
Hamilton. 
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mZiK  BAISINO. 

We  observe  in  the  papers  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  meedng  in  Boston  of  persons 
engaged  in  producing  milk.  The  apparent 
object  is,  to  take  such  action  as  shall  increase 
the  price  paid  the  fanner  for  his  milk  at  the 
bam  or  depot.  We  believe  in  meetings  for 
discussion,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
Fanners  necessarily  are  scattered,  and  so  have 
not  the  advantage  which  mannfactorers  or  even 
mechanics  enjoy  of  comparing  views  and  act- 
ing in  concert.  Such  meetings,  therefore, 
if  properiy  conducted,  may  result  in  much 
good,  yet  they  are  liable  to  lead  to  much  evil, 
or  what  is  more  probable,  to  end  in  no  practi- 
cal or  valuable  result. 

Demand  and  Bupxdy* 

We  must  remember  that  the  price  of  farm 
piodocts,  as  of  everything  else,  is  governed 
by  the  great  law  of  demand  and  supply. 

To  use  a  homely  illustration,  if  ten  men  are 
in  a  party  remote  frmn  home,  and  there  are 
but  nine  hats,  hats  are  in  great  demand ;  but 
if  there  chance  to  be  eleven  hats  for  the  ten 
heads,  hats  are  abundant  and  nobody  wants  the 
BpKn  one.  A  certain  amount  of  milk  must  be 
used,  varying- of  course,  to  some  extent  with 
the  price.  If  much  more  than  the  usual  quan- 
tity is  produced,  nobody  will  buy  it,  except  at 
a  low  price.  If  the  supply  is  short,  hotels  and 
babies  must  still  have  their  milk,  even  by  pay- 
ing double  prioe. 

A  combination  among  farmen  that  they  will 
tell  no  milk  under  fifty  cents  a  can,  might  com- 
pel the  contractor  to  pay  that  price  for  a  very 
short  time,  until  others  outside  the  combina- 
tion could  undersell,  as  they  surely  would  very 
aoon.  At  that  high  price,  the  production  of 
milk  would  be  doubled  in  six  months,  and  as 
neither  hotel  customers,  babies,  nor  4nybody 
else,  could  be  persuaded  to  use  double  quanti- 
ties, there  would  be  an  over  supply,  and  the 
famen  would  undersell  each  other,  and  force 
the  price  below  even  a  fair  one. 

What  is  a  Fair  FMoef 
A  fair  price  for  a  producer  to  receive,  is  the 
prioe  that  will,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  pay 
him  fairiy  for  the  cost  ofmaintatmng  his  cows, 
tnchkUng  the  interest  on  their  value,  the  loss 
by  depreciation  and  accident,  and  reasonable 
pay  for  his  care  and  labor,  taking  into  account 
the  letum  he  gets  in  the  manure  left  on  his 
fatm.  And  this  n  also  a  fair  prioe  for  the 
contrKtor  to  piay.    A  fiur  ^irioe  for  the  con- 


tractor to  receive  in  the  dfy,  is  to  be  estimated 
in  the  same  way.  He  has  heavy  investments 
for  horses,  wagons  and  perhaps  railway  cars 
and  ice-houses.  He  pays  largely  for  his  milk- 
routes,  and  employs  many  men  for  whom  he  is 
responsible.  He  guaranties  payment  to  the 
farmer,  and  takes  the  trouble  and  risk  of  ool- 
lecting  pay  of  his  customers.  To  do  all  this 
well  demands  a  man  of  business  capacity  more 
than  ordinary,  who  could  earn  a  good  salary  in 
other  business,  and  he  is  entitled  to  be  paid 
accordingly.  We  are  apt  to  look  only  at  the 
profit  such  a  man  is  making  and  to  think  he 
gets  more  than  his  fair  share,  when  in  fact  he 
is  paying  us  more  than  an  inferior  man  could 
pay  us  and  yet  lose  money  in  his  business. 

How  ahaU  the  Prioe  be  Fixedf 
The  complaint  is  that  the  contractor  fixes 
the  price,  and  the  producer  has  no  voice  in  the 
matter.  This  is  no  doubt  oflen  true.  There 
being  no  concert  of  action,  no  meetings  even 
of  the  producers,  the  contractor  can  do  no  oth- 
erwiae  than  fix  his  own  price,  and  the  producer 
must  take  it  or  cease  supplying  milk.  It  seems 
to  us  that  a  meeting  of  the  farmers  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  small  committee,  small  enough 
to  be  efi^dent,  to  represent  the  producers  and 
advise  with  the  contractors  as  to  the  prioe  for 
each  quarter  of  a  year,  might  produce  good  re- 
sults. The  interest  of  all  parties  is  to  fix  the 
prioe  which  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply 
would  detennine,  neither  too  high  nor  too  low, 
and  producers  would  feel  far  better  satisfied, 
even  at  old  prices,  if  they  thus  had  a  voice  in 
the  matter.  Beyond  this,  we  do  not  see  that 
much  can  be  done.  Combinations  to  raise  the 
price  of  produce  or  labor  usually  result  in  little 
good,  while  consultation  and  temperate  discus- 
sion and  action  may  serve  the  good  of  all  par- 
ties, including  fanner,  contractor  and  con- 
sumer. * 


Salt  aitd  Limb  as  Manxtbx. — Mr.  6eoi|^ 
Steele,  of  Thomdale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  who 
is  on  a  fkrm  which  was  exhausted  and  its  cul- 
tivation abandoned  seventy-five  years  ago, 
but  which  has  been  reclaimed  from  barrenness 
by  an  improved  system  of  treatment,  in  whidi 
lime  has  been  extensively  used,  infonns  the 
New  York  Fanner^s  Club  that  salt  has  a  veiy 
beneficial  effect  on  his  land  as  a  manure  for 
.wheat.  The  prinutive  rock  is  talc  slate,  and 
the  soil  gravd,  clay  and  loam.  The  salt  and 
lime  have  been  applied  after  plou^fakg. 
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harrowed  in ;  the  lime  spread  with  a  shovel  or 
lime  spreader,  as  soon  as  slaked,  while  in  a 
powdered  condition,  and  the  salt  sowed  broad- 
cast, or  mixed  with  the  lime  before  spreading, 
or  the  lime  slaked  with  brine.  From  bis  ex- 
perience and  observation  of  the  effects  of  salt 
on  this  land,  he  estimates  one  and  a  half  sacks 
of  merchantable  ground  salt,  or  an  equivalent 
of  dirty  salt,  and  25  bushels  of  lime  per  acre, 
as  good  for  wheat  as  a  moderate  dressing  of 
stable  manure,  and  the  grass  after  the  wheat 
is  as  good,  where  the  salt  and  lime  are  applied, 
as  where  the  stable  manure  was  applied. 


For  ike  New  Engkmd  Farwter, 
MABS8  Ain>  COIiTS. 

Am    EfSAT  aXAD  BBFOBX  THS  COHCOBn,  MASS., 

Fabmkbb'  Oiajb,  Nov.  14,  186T. 

ST  HON.  JOHN   S.  XEYBS,  OF    OOVOOBD. 


At  iHiat  age  and  in  what  conditloa  are  mares  bet' 
Bvltti.  for  breeding?  How  tboald  tb^  be  treated 
dni log  gestation?  What  is  the  b«^  management  of 
ootta  until  they  are  three  years  old  ? 

Breeding  is  a  science  of  which  but  ]ittle  is 
known,  and  that  little  but  poorl^r  practiced. 
Most  of  it  is  done  in  a  loose  way,  without  much 
attention  to  anything  but  convenience,  and  the 
results  are  what  miefat  be  expected, — ^uncer> 
tain  and  profitless.  When  proper  care  and 
attention  is  bestowed,  animals  may  be  bred 
almost  to  order,  and  among  the  large  and  ex- 
perienced breeders  in  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Maine,  coks  of  almost  any  &ize, 
shape,  color  and  qualities  are  raised  as  wanted. 
^Of  course  this  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
science,  a  care  for  every  detail,  and  an  ex- 
•pense  in  the  selection  of  the  stock  that  are 
alone  consistent  with  making  this  a  business, 
.and  following  it  as  any  business  must  be  pur- 
sued«  to  make  it  a  success. 

Eor  our  purposes,  in  this  discussion,  three 
^qnestiotts  only  are  to  be  answered,  and  all 

•  others  jieed  not  now  be  considered.  To  the 
first-^the  best  ace  and  condition  of  the  mare 
for  breeding — ^there  is  but  one  reply :  in  the 

..prijoe.of  her  years  and  finest  order.  But  to 
this  reply,  ijbere  are  many  limitations  of  cost, 
profit  and  convenience,  which  will  materially 

•  modify  the  ansswer,  according  to  the  circum- 
.  stances  of  each  case.    For  farmers  who  wish 

onlv  to  rsise  a  colt  occasionally,  either  for 
their  own  use  or  for  sale,  we  must  be  gov- 
erned by  the  convenience  to  our  work  and  the 
cost  of  the  trial.  We  cannot  take  the  family 
mare  from  her  work  of  all  kinds  on  the  farm 
and  give  up  her  use  for  nearly  if  not  quite  the 
whole  season,  to  get  a  foal,  without  supplying 
her  place  at  an  expense  not  warranted  by  the 
pront.  If  she  gets  injured  by  an  accident,  or 
vaed  up  by  many  aeasons  of  hard  work,  we  are 


too  apt  to  put  her  to  breeding,  as  the  best  use 
that  can  be  made  of  her,  though  there  is  more 
certainty  of  getting  poor  st^  in  that  way* 
than  of  any  nrofit.    But  we  can  do  this,  and 
it  is,  under  all  the  conditions,  the  best  plan : 
let  that  filly  have  a  foal  before  she  is  put  to 
work.    This  is  the  real  secret  of  successful, 
pecuniary  result  in  breeding  horses.     Every 
filly  breeds  before  working  m  all  diose  sec- 
tions where  raising  colts  is  followed.     It  is 
the  best  time,  in  my  judgment,  at  from  three 
to  four  years  old,  depending  on  the  size  and 
maturity  of  the  animal.    It  saves  them  from 
being  worked  at  too  young  and  tender  age ;  and 
it  imparts  to  the  offspring  all  the  vigor  Uie 
mother  naturally  possesses,  unimpaired  by  any 
of  the  hardships  or  strains  she  may  undergo 
in  work.    It  develops  her  own  frame  and  bodUy 
powers,  and,  if  well  kept  before  and  during 
gestation,  with  no  injurious  results.    Such  a 
filly  that  had  been  kept  growing  her  first  three 
years,  without  stint  of  eood,  nutritious  food, 
with  great  freedom  or  range  in  the  pasture* 
and  roomj,  well  ventilated  sudls,  and  moder- 
ate exercise  during  the  winter,  if  put  to  a  horse 
in  the  prime  of  his  powers,  say  from  seven  to 
twelve  years  old,  could  not  fail  of  bringing  as 
good  a  colt  as  she  ever  would  produce  from 
that  horse  at  any  age.    Indeed,  I  believe  a 
better,   or  one  that  I  would  rather  take  my 
chances  with,  than  of  any  born  later  in  life, 
after  the  mare  had  worked  even  on  a  farm,  to 
say  nothing  of  stable  or  city  use.    The  colt 
then  would  be  weaned  and  the  mare  ready  for 
breaking  and  use  at  from  four  to  ^ye  years 
old,  and  be  worth  more  than  if  she  had  never, 
bred,  besides  paying  all  her  keeping  to  that 
age,  with  the  one  good  colt  thus  raised. 

As  to  the  second  question,  mares  should  be 
treated  during  gestation  as  naturall;^  as  pos- 
sible, whether  by  this  is  meant  either  the 
actual  time  of  birth  or  the  whole  period  of 
bearing.  Their  work  should  never  be  severe 
or  long  continued,  and  their  keeping  such  as 
would  supply  both  mare  and  foal  wiu  ample 
nourishment.  Too  high  condition  might  not 
be  better  than  moderate  order,  but  it  would 
be  vastly  preferable  to  any  stinting  or  scanty 
fare,  in  tne  event  of  breeding  at  the  earlier 
age,  three  or  four  years  old,  they  should  be  at 
pasture  all  the  season  would  permit,  and  in 
the  winter  should  have  no  work,  only  moder- 
ate exercise,  to  keep  Ihem  growing  constantly. 

Breeding  later  in  life,  after  the  mare  has 
been  worked,  she  should  be  kept  at  grass  as  . 
much  as  possible,  and  if  required  to  work, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any 
over-work,  or  undue  exposure,  and  the  feed 
shoald  be  liberal  to  support  not  only  the  mare 
but  the  foal.  With  care  and  good  treatment, 
the  colt  may  not  suffer  or  be  any  the  worse  for 
the  use  of  the  mare  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  pregnancy,  but  no  such  tax  as  hard  work 
and  breeding  can  be  imposed  on  any  animal, 
without  injury.  For  some  time  before  the 
birth,  she  should  be  at  pasture  if  possible,  and 
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if  not,  should  have  a  box  stall  and  a  yard  for 
ezrrcifie,  and  entire  freedom  from  restraint  in 
her  motions,  by  tyin^,  &c.  Generally  speak- 
ing, no  other  or  peculiar  care  is  required  than 
nature  gives  the  mare  the  instinct  to  seek  for 
herself,  though  if  we  artificially  interfere  with 
this  instinct,  we  ought  to  provide  as  nearly  as 
may  be  the  natural  conditions  of  the  animal. 

Third.  The  foal  being  bom,  for  a  few  weeks 
needs  no  care  but  the  mother^s,  though  if  it  is 
accnstomed  to  being  handled  and  caressed  from 
the  very  first,  it  will  be  easier  to  break.  It  is 
well,  too,  to  let  the  colt  accompany  the  mare 
in  the  light  work  she  may  do  while  nursing,  as 
it  thereby  gets  acoustomed  to  the  objects  that 
it  is  to  be  familiar  with  afterwards,  and  to 
learn  more  early  the  great  lesson  of  obedience. 
Good  pasturage  for  the  mare,  and  freedom, 
are  the  best  lor  both,  as  it  is  the  most  natural. 
As  soon  as  weaned,  and  when  conveniently 
aitnated,  even  earlier,  the  colt  should  be 
broken  to  the  halter  and  taught  daily,  with 
patience  and  gentleness,  some  of  the  many 
lessons  it  has  got  to  learn.  Too  much  care 
and  kindness  cannot  be  used,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  faults  of  horses  are  the  results 
of  faults  of  the  owner,  in  breaking.  Good 
feed,  sufficient  to  keep  the  colt  steadily  grow- 
ing, rowen,  roots,  ana  green  fodder,  wiui  but 
little  grain,  where  these  can  be  obtained,  are 
the  best. 

The  different  processes  in  bitting,  harnessing 
and  accustoming  the  colt  to  vehicles  and  use, 
should  be  gradually,  but  steadily  pursued,  and 
above  a\\  thines  it  should  never  be  frightened 
or  aUowed  to  break  away  from  control.  The 
more  of  this  that  is  accomplished  the  first  year 
the  easier  and  the  better  it  will  be.  The  same 
management  should  be  followed  the  second 
year.  As  fast  as  size  and  strength  will  permit, 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  what  is  too 
much  neglected,  the  paces.  These  can  be 
taught  in  the  second  year  better  than  perhaps 
any  other  time,  and  a  wonderful  change  can  be 
made  in  the  widk,  trot,  canter  or  gaQop  of  a 
oolt,  if  proper  care  and  attention  is  used. 
Natural  defects  cannot  be  wholly  overcome, 
but  almost  as  much  may  be  gained  in  these  as 
in  other  particulars  by  thorough  and  system- 
atic trainmg.  This  is  a  matter  too  much 
n^ected.  and  man^  a  horse  has  a  very  un- 
comfortable gait  all  his  life,  from  want  of  train- 
ing. He  can  neither  walk  without  breaking 
into  a  trot,  nor  trot  without  breaking  into  a 
canter,  and  if  urged,  or  if  left  to  himself  mixes 
up  these  differentpaces  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  the  driver.  The  great  rule  to  be  observed 
in  this  training  is  to  keep  the  several  paces  en- 
tirely distinct.  When  training,  the  walk  should 
be  first  practiced,  and  this  should  be  made  as 
rapid  as  possible,  without  breaking.  He  should 
lint  be  permitted  to  trot  a  few  steps  and  then 
walk.  And  when  he  has  learned  to  walk  well  and 
rapidly  for  his  size  and  figure,  trotting  should 
be  attended  to,  and  in  trotting  the  same  rule 
■bodld  be  carefully  observed.    Keep  him  trot- 


ting while  the  lesson  lasts,  and  nev^r  allow  him 
to  slack  into  a  walk  any  more  than  break  into 
a  canter.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  being 
in  a  hurty  to  make  the  colt  show  speed  in  trot- 
ting. Patient  training  without  anxiety  on  the 
pomt  of  speed,  will  make  a  much  faster  horse, 
than  ovc  urging  at  first.  Still  a  oolt  should, 
after  bemg  taught  to  walk  fast  and  trot  steadi- 
ly, be  oocasionallv  pushed  to  bis  speed  in  trot- 
tmg.  This  should  be  done  for  only  a  very 
short  distance  at  first,  while  it  may  be  gradu- 
ally increased  as  the  power  and  stamina  of  the 
animal  increase.  If  it  is  desired  to  fit  him  for 
use  under  the  saddle, — a  practice  that  has  in- 
creased immensely  since  tne  war, — he  should 
be  taught  as  soon  as  he  can  bear  a  light  weight 
on  his  back,  (not  too  young  for  fear  of  injury,) 
the  best  saddle  «ut  in  the  same  way  as  the 
other  paces.  And  as  before,  and  always,  the 
greatest  pains  to  be  taken  to  keep  these  dis- 
tmct  from  each  other. 

Although  a  colt  should  be  thus  broken, 
handled,  driven  and  ridden  before  three  years 
old,  still  too  much  care  cannot  be  used  to  pre- 
vent over-exertion,  and  permanent  injuiy 
therefrom.  Two  or  three  miles  a  day,  with  a 
light  carnage,  is  the  outside  work  sudf  a  colt 
ought  to  do ;  and  as  this  is  so  generally  done 
in  the  village  or  neighborhood,  if  not  always 
thought  about,  the  distance  is  very  apt  to  be 
exceeded  before  the  driver  is  aware.  Of 
course,  while  thus  training,  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  -habits  of  stO[  pin^  at  the  word, 
and  not  starting  till  the  signal  is  given ;  of  how 
much  weight  should  be  borne  on  the  bit,  and 
of  all  the  other  things  which  go  to  make  up  a 
pleasant  driver. 

As  I  said  at  first,  if  a  filly  at  three  years  oM, 
I  would  breed  from  her  and  raise  a  colt,  sna- 
pendin^  the  training  and  using  during  so  much 
of  the  tune  as  would  be  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  growth  of  the  foetus,  and  parturition,  and 
the  first  weeks  of  nursing. 

I  have  thus  given  my  best  answer  to  these 
three  questions.  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  they 
provoke  criticism  or  elicit  discussion,  and  thus 
set  me  and  the  other  members  to  adopting  the 
right  course.  J.  S.  Ektbs. 

Concord,  Nov.  14,  1867. 


WBSTBBN  irOBTH  OABOIJirA. 

The  climate  of  this  section  much  resembles 
that  of  the  North-Eastem  States,  thoujgh  it  is 
neither  so  cold  in  winter  nor  so  warm  m  sun>- 
mer.  The  reason  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  though  we  are  in  the  35th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, we  have  an  average  elevation  of  more 
than  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Though  we  are 
in  the  latitude  of  the  cotton-growing  belt,  yet 
we  are  elevated  many  hundred  feet  above  it. 
This  secures  us  at  all  seasons  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  bracing  atmospheres  found  east  of 
the  Pacific  slope.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are 
strangers  to  all  miasmatic  diseases. 

It  18  known  to  almost  all  the  natives  of  thia 
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oonntry,  that  at  a  oertain  eleTation  on  our 
mountains,  there  is  a  stratum  of  atmorohere 
•o  peculiarly  constructed,  and  so  dry,  tbat  it 
urill  not  pennit  the  formation  of  frost.  When 
a  farm  is  located  so  far  up  on  the  mountains  as 
to  be  aboTC  the  reffion  subject  to  spring  frost, 
we  say  it  is  above  tne  frost  line.  Orclurds  so 
located  never  fail  to  bear  full  crops  on  ac- 
count of  spring  frosts.  The  peach,  in  these 
situations,  sometimes  fails  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  fruit  buds  by  wintei^killing,  though 
this  is  unusual.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  apme 
ever  fails  at  this  elevation,  even  from  tnis 
cause. — L»  F,  Sensabaugh,  Waynesmile^  in 
CautUry  Gent, 


VATIONAIi  AS80.  OF  WOOIi  QBOWIBBS. 

AmOAL  MEXTIHG. 

The  Execntive  Committee  of  the  National 
Wool  Growers^  Association  met  at  Pittsburg, 
Nov.  26.    The  following  officers  were  elected 

for  1868. 

IVtftuimt.— Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall^  LL.D..  of 
New  York. 

rt<v  Pretidentt.—The  Presidents  of  the  State 
Associations. 

SeereUay, —'Wm,  F.  Oreer,  of  Ohio. 

TVMMrer.— A.  F.  Wiicox,  of  New  York. 

The  constitution  was  so  amended  that  each 
Association  may  appoint  two  additional  mem- 
bers of  the  committee*  and  until  elections  are 
made,  the  following  gentlemen  were  ap- 
pointed : — 

Norton  S.  Townscnd,  Ohio ;  John  B.  Wing,  New 
York ;  J.  H.  Pickerel],  Illinois ;  J.  D.  Haieelton, 
Wisconsin;  John  H. Davis,  West  Virginia;  Bur- 
ditt  Loomis,  Connecticat ;  Henry  Keyes,  Vermont. 

Mr.  Delano,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following 

resolution : — 

lUtohed,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appoint- 
ed by  this  Association,  with  power,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, to  arrange  with  the  National  Wool  Grow- 
ers' Association  for  a  National  exposition  of  their 
respective  industries  at  such  time  and  place  as 
may  be  agreed  upon. 

The  President  informed  the  Association  that 
he  had  held  some  correspondenoe  with  the 
officers  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  on  the  subject  of  holding  a  Na- 
tional Exposition  of  the  wool  and  woolen  inters 
ests  of  the  country  at  some  place,  say  Chicago, 
in  the  spring  of  1868 — each  Association  bemg 
empowered  to  designate  such  objects  of  exhi- 
bition as  it  shall  deem  expedient.  The  Manu- 
factarers  strongly  &voied  the  measure,  and 
would  make  prompt  preparations  to  carry  it 
Out  on  a  splendid  scale  should  this  Association 
invite  their  co-operation.  They  decidedly  pre- 
ferred Chicago  as  the  place  of  holding  the  £x- 
position.  ne  (Jthe  Pk«sident^  believed  that  a 
general  exhibition  of  our  sneelp,  wool  and 
woolen  manufactures  would  be  attended  with 
the  most  beneficent  effects  on  die  respective  in- 
terests at  lai^. 


After  a  free  discussion,  in  which  fears  were 
expressed  that  the  trouble  of  transporting 
stock  might  prevent  a  creditable  show,  die 
resolution  was  adopted  and  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  nominated  and  elected  said  com- 
mittee : — Henry  8.  Randall,  of  N.  Y. ;  John 
D.  Wing,  of  N.  Y. ;  A.  M.  Garland,  of  DL 

The  following  were  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions,  separately  considered 
and  adopted. 

1.  Retohed,  That  the  financial  necessities  of  the 
nation  render  a  tariiT  for  revenue  purposes  indis- 
pensable, in  order  to  pay  oar  national  oDllgatJons 
and  meserve  our  national  honor. 

2.  That  in  regulating  duties  on  imports.  Con- 
gress should  exempt  such  articles  of  general  ne- 
cessity as  are  not  produced  in  this  country,  and 
should  so  at^ust  duties  on  other  articles  as  to  give 
Hii  and  equal  protection,  as  fiur  as  practicable,  to 
all  products  of  American  industry. 

3.  Considering  the  compact,  extensive  and  per- 
sistent efforts  of  the  Anee  trade  interest  to  destroy 
American  industry  and  weaken  our  national  re- 
sources, it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  nation  to  unite  in  a  common  effort  to  coun- 
teract this  foreign  free  trade  policy. 

4.  We  regard  the  present  duty  on  wool  and 
woolen  goods  as  well  adapted  to  promote  and  har- 
monize the  true  interests  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  wool  and  woolen  fabrics;  we  therefore 
have  fdll  faith  in  the  ultimate  results  of  the  tariff, 
and  insist  tbat  it  be  neither  modified  nor  repealed, 
until  time  shall  have  folly  demonstrated  its  eflbcts. 

5.  That  the  *Mnterests  Of  wool  manuflictnren 
and  wool  growers  beingrecognized  as  identical,  far- 
ther measures  should  be  adopted  to  make  each 
class  fieuniliar  with  the  respective  wants  and  neces- 
sities of  the  other." 

6.  That  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Grow- 
ers take  great  pleasure  in  expressing  their  thMika 
and  gratilude  to  the  Congress  of  the  nation  fn* 
passing,  at  its  recent  session,  the  existing  wise  and 
necessary  tariff  for  the  protection,  increase,  and 
development  of  wool  growing  and  wool  manufiw- 
turlng Interests  of  the  conntry,  and  that  we  have 
every  confidence  this  legislation  will  be  stable  and 
permanent,  to  the  end  that  business  arrangemenii 
already  made  in  conformity  to  it  may  be  encour- 
aged, and  a  great  branch  of  national  industry  ad- 
vanced and  protected. 

The  President,  Hon.  C.  Delano,  and  Gen. 
White,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  wool 

S'owers  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to 
eir  present  condition,  interests  and  necessi- 
ties. 

A  resolution  was  passed  authorizing  the 
President  to  appoint  Hon.  R.  M.  Montgomery, 
of  Ohio ;  Hon.  £.  B.  Pottle,  of  New  York ; 
A.  M.  Garland,  of  Illinois,  one  or  more, — ^as  he 
may  deem  necessary, — to  represent  the  wool 
interests  at  Washington. 

In  convention  the  general  interests  of  the 
Wool  Growers  were  discussed  at  considerable 
length  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 


—The  squirrels  have  almost  disappeared  Arom 
the  woods  in  South  Carolina  since  the  war. 
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SXTBAOTS  AND  BJSPZ1IX8 

0HSB8B  FA0T0RIB8. 

As  people  are  making  all  kinds  of  inqnlries 
throngh  yoar  yalnable  paper,  from  what  will 
make  the  hair  grow  on  a  bald  pate,  to  wliat  will 
prevent  toe-nails  from  growing  in,  we  should  like 
•ome  Information  in  regard  to  the  mannfactoring 
of  milk  into  chee«e,  by  a  factory. 

We  cut  a  good  amount  of  hay,  suitable  for  keep- 
ing cows;  have  the  best  of  pasturing,  and  can 
keep  cows  as  cheap  as  can  be  done  in  any  other 
place  in  New  England. 

Will  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  give  as 
any  intelligence  upon  the  following  qnestions  ? 
and,  more  if  yon  choose,  will  be  grateftilly  re- 
ceived. 

1.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  a  medium  sized  fhc- 
toiy,  fitted  up  with  an  eye  to  economy,  all  ready 
fbr  business,  with  lumber  at  ten  dollars  per  thou- 
sand, and  labor  at  two  dollars  per  day. 

2.  The  milk  from  how  many  fair  cows,  or  how 
much  milk,  will  it  take  to  commence  buslnes  with  ? 

8.  How  is  the  milk  received,  when  and  how  paid 
for }  When  is  the  cheese  usnally  sold  }  Ana  in 
fiwt  how  is  the  business  done  ? 

4.  What  amount  of  help  will  it  take  to  run  the 
concern? 

5.  How  many  months  in  the  year  will  the  milk 
be  required,  usually  ? 

6.  How  have  the  profits  generally  compared 
with  butter  making,  ail  things  taken  into  account  ? 
snch  as  the  milk  for  hogs  and  the  extra  labor  of 
making  batter.    More  inquiries  hereafter. 

A.  J.  MiTOHBLZ*. 

Umptter,  N,  H.,  Nov.  25, 1887. 

Bbmarks.— From  a  report  in  the  BotUm  CuUi' 
vatar,  it  appears  that  the  capital  invested  in  eight 
fttctorles  in  Massachusetts  was  last  year  as  follows : 
Baire  Central,  ||7800;  Barre,  South,  1^5053;  Hard- 
wick  Centre,  #4213;  Hard  wick.  South,  ^H^OO; 
Petersham,  98000 ;  NewBraintree,  9^000 ;  Warren, 
94600 ;  South  Adams,  83000. 

Of  forty-one  factories  from  which  tall  retams 
were  made  at  the-amiual  meeting  of  tlie  American 
Dairymen's  Association  last  year,  the  average 
Bomber  of  cows  was  458  to  each  factoiy;  the 
amaUest  being  140  and  the  largest  1049.  Some 
account,  however,  is  given  of  a  ikctory  at  Pleasant 
Prairie.  Wisconsin,  with  75  cows,  and  of  one  In 
Medina,  Ohio,  with  only  64. 

The  milk  is  sometimes  delivered  at  like  flietory 
by  farmers ;  at  others,  It  is  collected  by  agents  of 
the  factory. 

Further  answers  are  f^imished  by  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  Vermont  Fanner,  who  says,  '*a  cheese 
factory  has  been  recently  erected  in  the  North- 
easterly part  of  Orwell,  and  is  of  the  following 
dimensions :  30  by  90  feet,  and  three  stories  high, 
with  steam  boiler  and  fixtures  suflldent  for  mak- 
ing and  curing  1000  cheeses.  Coht  of  building 
and  fixtures,  (|6000.  The  milk  from  300  cows  has 
been  used  this  season  and  60,000  pounds  of  cheese 
made.  At  first,  the  size  of  the  hoops  wAs  18  inches 
diameter  and  10  Inches  deep ;  bat  the  managers 
finding  that  cheese  made  in  a  smaller  hoop  would 
sell  at  a  higher  rate,  they  have  since  osed  those 
15  inches  by  10  deep.  The  object  has  been  to  imi- 
tate cheese  made  hi  Chedder  county,  England, 
and  it  has  been  made  to  resemble,  hi  color,  good 


butter  made  in  June.  The  cheese  made  this 
son  has  been  mainly  consigned  to  White  and 
Douglass,  76  Broad  street,  N.  Y.,  and  has  been 
sold  at  15  to  15}  cents  per  pound.  Manufacturing 
commenced  June  17  and  ended  Oct.  22. 

H.  B.  Jones  and  wife,  formerly  of  Pawlet,  have 
managed  the  manufacturing,  and  have  received 
for  their  services  90  cents  per  100  pounds  of  cheese 
made.  Net  receipts  to  those  furnishing  the  milk, 
about  11  7-10  cents  per  pound.' 


>» 


TO  vamor  lios  on  oattlb.— nobwat  oats, 

Mr.  J.  Jordan  inquires  what  will  kill  Hcc  on  his 
cows.  Smoke  them  with  tobacco.  A  i^w  cents' 
worth  will  do  the  Job  for  several  head  of  cattle. 
It  is  tl^  cleanest,  the  safest,  the  cheapest  and  the 
snrestremedv  I  know  of.  Smoke  rhem  thorough- 
ly at  first;  then  in  about  a  week  go  over  them 
again,  and  the  lice  are  all  dead,  nits  and  iCll. 

I  wish  to  Inquire  about  the  ''Norway  Oats.'*  If 
they  are  as  good  as  recommended,  they  are  the 
ones  I  wish  to  sow.  I  sow  two  and  a  half  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  usually  average  50  bushels,  or  20 
from  one  of  seed,  of  80  pounds  each.  Now  if  by 
sowing  one  bushel  of  Norway  oats  I  can  get  100 
bushels  weighing  10  or  12  lbs.  heavier  per  bushel, 
and  if  thev  are  as  good  for  feed  and  to  sell,  I  go  in 
for  that  kind.  Will  some  one  who  has  had  expe- 
rience with  them  Inform  me.  One  who  is  not  anx- 
ious to  sell  them  at  forty  cents  per  pint. 

Oborob  R.  Jeknbson. 

WaipoJe,  N.  H.,  Dee.  7, 1867. 

Rbmabxs.— We  have  never  raised  the  Norway 
Oats.  We  have  seen  a  fine  specimen  of  their 
growth,  in  the  possession  of  agents  for  the  sale  of 
the  seed,  but  know  nothing  further  .of  them  than 
our  correspondent  does. 


XTBBOBBBK8  VOB  BHBLTBB. 

Will  Tou  allow  me  to  suggest,  as  a  sul^ect  ibr 
discussion  in  your  columns,  the  importance  of 
screens  of  evergreens,  not  only  around  our  build- 
ings to  protect  them  Irom  the  cold  blasts  of  winter, 
but  around  our  bleak  fields  to  break  the  drv  and 
parehing  winds  of  summer,  and  thus  to  enhance 
the  pnuitlcal  value  of  our  farms,  as  well  as  greatly 
to  increase  their  beauty  and  attractiveness.  I 
think  such  a  discussion,  if  properly  condacted, 
would  be  very  acceptable  and  profitable. 

We  have  native  evergreens,  such  as  the  red 
eedar,  white  pine,  &c.,  saffleient  for  this  purpose, 
but  few  know  how  to  propagate  them  from  seed 
or  by  tiaasplanting.  I  fina  there  la  not  one  man 
in  ten  about  here,  and  they  have  always  lived  in 
sight  of  the  white  pine,  that  knows  its  seeds  *,  and 
a  mrger  proportion  do  not  know  whether  the  seed 
of  the  cedar  will  germinate  in  a  few  days  or  weeks 
after  planting,  or  whether  it  will  lay  in  the  groand 
through  winter  before  coming  up.  Now,  if  yoa 
will  enlighten  us  on  this  sutyecc,  we  will  try  to 
profit  by  it  and  extend  your  circulation. 

Omb  of  Thxk. 

DmrieviOet  R.  /.,  Dee.  7, 1867. 

Rbxarks.— We  call  upon  some  member  of  the 
great  New  Eholand  Fabmbb's  Glob,  who  has 
had  practical  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  ever- 
greens, to  "lead"  in  the  discussion  of  the  topic 
propounded  by  **One  of  Them."  In  the  meantime^ 
we  copy  fttMn  the  New  England  Bomettead,  the 
following  statement  of  the  singular  efilsct  on  pota- 
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toes  of  shelter  from  the  stroDg,  east  wind,  which 
accompanied  a  warm  rain  last  summer. 

"Last  spring  a  fanner  in  Mittineagne,  Mass., 
planted  potatoes  on  the  east,  south  and  west  sides 
of  a  field  of  com.  The  soil  was  wet  and  hot,  most 
of  the  season.  The  potatoes  had  a  good  growth, 
and  promised  a  fair  crop,— hut  while  yet  in  good 
growing  condition,  atad  nearly  fit  for  harvesting, 
there  came  on  a  heavy  and  warm  rainstorm  at- 
tended with  a  btrong  eaf  t  wind.  In  a  day  or  two 
after  the  storm,  the  potato  vines  onJhe  east  and 
south  sides  of  the  com  began  to  wither,  and  in  a 
very  few  days,  they  were  dead.  The  potato  rot 
soon  found  its  way  to  the  tubers,  but  on  the  west 
side  of  the  field,  the  potatoes  sheltered  from  the 
wind  by  the  com,  were  yigorons,  and  continued 
green  till  fully  ripe.  Who  knows  how  much  that 
driving  rainstorm  had  to  do  in  blasting  that  field 
of  potatoes  exposed  to  its  tary  ?  Are  our  warm 
east  winds  the  sirocco  that  produces  the  potato 
rot?" 


PROPAOATIOX  07  SALMON  AND  TROTTT. 

It  may  be  gratifying  to  your  many  readers  who 
are  interetited  in  the  restocking  of  the  American 
rivers  with  fish,  to  learn  that  the  first  salmon  of 
the  season  hatched  to-day. 

They  are  a  part  of  the  lot  which  were  placed  by 
the  New  England  Commissioners  at  the  Cold 
Spring  Trout  Ponds,  at  Charlestown,  M.  H.,  to  be 
hatched  for  the  Connecticut  river. 

The  eyes  of  the  embryo  salmon  were  first  clearly 
seen  in  the  egg  about  the  25th  of  November.  The 
ems  were  taken  fh>m  the  parent  salmon  on  the 
Hiram  ichi  river,  on  the  lOch  of  October,  which 
gives  62  days  for  the  period  of  their  incubation. 

The  first  trout  which  broke  shell  at  these  hatch- 
ing works,  this  season,  made  their  appearance  on 
the  9th  of  November,  35  days  fh>m  the  time  when 
they  were  taken  from  the  breeders— ^ing  the 
quickest  time  on  record  for  trout  in  this  country. 

LiviKOBToira  Stokb. 

Charletkmn,  y.  H.,  Dee.  11, 1867. 


DOKBSTIO  TBAINZNO. 

The  hints  of  "Biattie"  on  domestic  training  I 
regard  as  appropriate  and  timelv.  Children  nat- 
urally wish  to  help  and  make  themselves  nseftil, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  parents  often  make  a  great 
mistake  in  repressing  this  laudable  ambition.  Pa- 
rents should  begin  early  to  lav  the  foundation  of 
fliture  usefulness  in  their  children.  This  is  of 
creatimpoitanoe  to  the  child,  and  is  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  parents  to  their  offtpring.  I  have 
often  thought  that  if  it  was  in  the  power  of  jpa- 
rents  to  give  their  children  opportunity  to  acquire 
but  one  branch  of  education,  it  shoald  be  the  do- 
mestic training  that  will  fit  Ihem  for  the  dischane 
of  the  many  duties  implied  by  the  term  domestic, 
or  home  education— a  knowledffe  of  those  little 
everyday  occupations  which  each  one  must  per- 
form in  making  his  or  her  way  throogh  this  check- 
ered life. 

The  next  branch  should  undoubtedly  be  book 
education.  And  fortunate  is  that  child  whose  pa- 
rents combine  in  its  training  these  two  branches 
in  just  proportions.  Parents  of  lai^  means  are 
liable  to  ii^nre  or  spoil  bv  over  indulgence,  or 
exemption  from  labor,  children  that  are  naturally 
good.  Especially,  I  think  is  this  true  of  their 
daughters.  A  home  is  or  should  be  our  highest 
ambition.    But  unless  she  who  presides  over  its 


domestic  afikirs,  understands  the  duties  of  her  _ 
sition,  how  long  can  she  retain  the  respect  due"  to 
the  mistress  of  the  house  ?    Unless  a  woman  Is 
familiar  with  every  detail  of  housework,  in  ail  Its 
numerous  branches,  how  can  she  make  home  whttt 
it  should  be,— what  she  hercelf  would  have  it  to 
be  ?  or  how  can  she  properly  direct  others  ?  Where 
I  find  the  kitchen  and  wardrobe  in  good  order,  I 
expect  to  meet  a  lady ;  one  who  is  such  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.    Abilitv  to  fold  one's  hands 
properly  in  a  parlor,  fb  talk  smoothly  or  fiippantlT- 
of  anything  or  nothing,  to  apologize  genteely  for 
not  singing  or  playing  on  account  of  a  bad  cold» 
or  to  make  calls  ever  so  systematically,  do  not  of 
themselves  constitute  the  lady, — ceriainly  not  the 
woman,  whose  children  shall  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed,  and  whose  hubband  shall  find  in  his  hODM 
attractions  and  comforts  which  will  satisfy  and 
content  the  mind. 

**Mauie"  has  spoken  a  good  word  on  the  domes- 
tic training  of  the  girls.  If  the  subject  is  "to  be 
continued,"  may  I  hope  she  will  not  forget  the 
domestic  training  of  the  boys  ?         O.  Postee. 

TwUffidge,  Vt.j  Dee.  1, 1867. 

Rem  ABK8.— There  is  one  branch  of  the  domestic 
education  of  both  sexes,  to  which  we  wish  to  call 
attention— the  care  of  the  sick.  That  young  man 
or  young  woman  who  enters  upon  life  with  llttla 
or  no  knowledge  of  this  subject,  lacks  an  essential 
qualification  for  usefhlness.  That  celebrated  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Rush,  used  to  say  that  the  knowledge 
gained  by  three  months  spent  in  the  kitchen  by 
every  doctor  before  setting  out  in  practice,  would 
be  found  to  be  among  the  most  valuable  of  hii 
attainments. 

IN  THB  BLUES 

Do  yon  not,  Mr.  Editor,  sometimes  have  tho 
bluet  f  I  know  you  are  a  very  even-tempered  man, 
and  much  given  to  looking  at  the  bright  side  or 
things.  But  don't  you  sometimes  feel,  in  your 
private  heart,  that  affoirs  are  going  topsy-turvy, 
and  inside  out,  and  every  way  but  the  one  voa 
hoped  and  strove  for,  and  had  a  reasonable  right 
to  expect  ?  If  you  do  not,  then  I  should  like  once 
in  a  while  to  borrow  (though  I  don't  like  the  too 
common  practice  of  borrowing.)  a  little  of  your 
faith  and  imst,  a  little  of  your  clear-sightedness^ 
to  enable  me  to  see  through  the  clouds  that  some- 
times intercept  my  view. 

This  is  Mie  way  the  world  wags,  now  and  then, 
here  in  Doolittle  Dale. 

One  acre  of  potatoes  (Sebecs)  was  planted  earlr, 
with  the  intention  of  getting  them  to  market  while 
the  price  was  pretty  well  up.  Manure,  a  compost 
of  lime,  salt  and  peat,  was  spread  on  the  furrow 
and  harrowed  in,-*with  Wilson's  superphosphate 
scattered  in  the  dri  11  at  the  time  of  planting.  Field 
on  a  sloping  hill-side ;  soil  a  good  and  deep  san4y 
loam  at  the  lower  end.  changing  to  gravelly  loam 
in  the  middle,  and  at  tne  highest  part  a  poor  sand 
with  venr  little  loaminess.  The  potatoes  came  up 
well,  and  made  a  fine  promiiie  for  the  first  six 
weeks^hen  began  to  show  rust,  and  stopped  grow- 
ing. The  result  was  about  fifty  bushels  of  good 
potatoes— best  in  what  we  called  the  poorest 
soil.  There  was  no  rot  in  this  field.  When  ready 
for  market,  the  price  was  about  #1.75  a  barrel. 

Another  acre  of  Sebec  potatoes,  planted  later 
than  the  above,  bam  manure  spread  liberally, 
looked  well  the  whole  growing  season ;  but  when 
harvested,  were  at  least  half  rotten. 

A  half  acre  of  New  Jersey  Peach-Blows,  bam 
manure  ploughed  in,  also  promised  a  good  crop, 
but  the  potatoes  were  hardly  worth  digging,  yield- 
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log  only  8l)oiit  a  bashel  of  marketable  potatoes  to 
a  row  twen^  rods  in  length.    No  rot. 

In  all  the  above  cases,  large  potatoes  were  nsed 
for  seed,  cnt,  two  to  fonr  eyes  on  each  piece,  and 
planted  in  drills.  Jonathan  Boolittlb. 

Ma89achu»0tts,  Nov.,  1867. 

Rbhakkb.— Onr  friend  Jonathan  asks  if  we 
ever  have  the  "Bines  ?"  Yes,  we  reply,  and  every 
sentient  being  has  them  in  greater  or  less  degree. 
That  frame  or  state  of  mind  is  a  part  of  the  imper- 
fection of  onr  mortal  condition. 

Bat  "the  Bines"  may  be  warded  off  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  philosophy. 
Being  *'blnc"  did  not  add  a  single  bnehel  to  the 
scanty  crop  of  potatoes,  nor  in  any  way  prepare 
the  mind  or  body  of  Mr.  BooUttle  to  avert  snch  a 
resnlt  in  the  fntnre.  We  mnst  be  on  onr  gnard. 
The  "blues'*  are  contagions.  Bo  yon  not  remem- 
ber Zimmerman's  story  of  the  nnns,  one  of  whom 
began  to  mew  like  a  cat?  Hoar  after  honr,  and 
day  after  day,  she  traversed  the  gloomy  aisles  of 
the  nunnery,  mewing  like  a  cat  in  distress ;  or  if 
she  tamed  to  the  right  or  the  left,  where  the 
cheering  sunlight  found  its  way  into  the  rooms, 
stiU  that  dismal  and  distressing  mewing  went  on, 
until  the  whole  sixty  or  seventy  nuns  were  mewing 
like  so  many  cats.  So  it  is  with  the  *<blue8."  Ex- 
orcise the  fiend  at  once,  potatoes  or  no  potatoes  I 

By  the  way,  some  persons  say,— "anybody  can 
be  a  farmer."  Let  them  solve  your  difficulties 
about  the  potato  crops,  if  they  can.  And  ours, 
too,  fbr  we  are  in  the  same  category.  Indeed, 
who  can  solve  them  ?  Who  is  so  great  as  to  do 
these  things  ? 

But,  friend,  be  of  good  cheer.  Add  to  your 
many  virtues  a  firmer  faith,  a  calm  resignation,  a 
oonflding  tmst  that  all  is  fbr  the  best,  when  we 
ham  done  our  bett, 

BOOX8  ON  80IENTI7T0  PABXINO. 

Are  there  books  on  the  sciences,  as  Geology, 
Chemistiy,  &c.,  that  a  farmer  can  study  and  learn 
more  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  manure  and  crops 
with  which  he  has  to  do ;  or,  in  other  words,  which 
will  enable  him  to  become  more  of  a  scientific 
fiumer  ?  Now  I  think  that  farming  generally  is 
not  what  it  should  be ;  that  it  is  looked  upon  bv  a 
great  many  as  a  dirty,  drudging,  hard-working 
Bfe,  instead  of  a  healthful  and  most  independent 
bosiness ;  for,  who  but  the  farmer  feeds  the  world  ? 

If  fanners  were  better  educated,  or  I  will  say 
mmt  suitably  educated  for  their  work ;  as  well 
and  as  snitably  as  are  the  lawyers,  doctors,  mer- 
chants and  other  professions,  perhaps  fanning 
would  be  more  of  a  pleasure,  more  suocessfal. 
Agricultaral  colleges  may  succeed  in  training 
young  men  for  farmers,  but  not  eveiy  one  is  so 
situated  that  he  can  go. 

Have  you,  or  any  of  your  readers  ever  tried  the 
American  cow  milker  i  Boes  it  draw  the  milk 
clean  ?    How  does  it  work  in  cold  weather  ? 

Bridgewater,  Mate.,  Nov.  80, 1867.  T.  v. 

Bemarks.— Books,  why,  yes,  dear  Tonng  Fann- 
er, (Y.  F.),  there  are  books  on  every  sutOect  and 
on  every  branch  of  eveiy  sut^ject.  "And  ftirther, 
1^  these,  my  son,  be  admonished:  of  making 
many  books  there  is  no  end ;  and  much  study  is 
a  weariness  of  the  flesh." 


After  the  good  Book,  from  which  the  above 
thoughtful  and  suggestive  sentence  is  quoted,  we 
will  reconunend  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary, 
as  "a  work  on  geology,  chemistry,  &c."— especially 
the  "&c.,"  "that  a  farmer  can  study."  Then  we  may 
mention—well,  we  don't  hardly  know  what  to  say, 
as  every  year  brings  something  new,— and  1)etter,  of 
course,  than  anything  else, — ^in  the  form  of  elemen- 
tary works  and  text  books.  Neither  do  we  know 
what  progress  you  have  made— what  books  you  have 
read,  or  what  are  your  habits  of  reading.  Few 
can  ever  hope  to  be  accomplished  geolocrfste,  chem- 
ists, botanists,  physiologists  or  naturalists.  Either 
requires  a  life-time.  Men  who  have  grown  gray 
in  the  study  and  practice  of  either  one  of  these 
sciences  often  feel  like  comparing  themselves,  at  a 
ripe  old  age,  and  when  exciting  the  wonder  of 
their  contemporaries  that  "one  small  head  could 
carry  all  they  know,"  to  the  yonth  who  has  gath- 
ered a  few  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore,  while  the 
great  ocean  of  knowledge  lies  unexplored  before 
him. 

On  the  farm  and  off  the  farm  dissatisfaction,  un- 
rest and  murmuring  are  prominent  characteristics 
of  onr  race.  All  ages  and  all  sexes  are  seeking 
and  grasping  for  rights  and  positions,  for  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  which  they  do  not  possess.  It 
is  not  on  the  farm  alone  that  onr  "waters  cast  up 
mire  and  dirt."  Farmers  undoubtedly  are  not 
educated  as  well  or  as  "suitably"  as  they  should 
be.  Neither  are  "lawyers,  doctors,  merchants  and 
those  of  other  professions."  Could  yon  look  into 
the  mind  of  your  doctor  or  your  lawjer,  and  see 
what  a  Scotch  reel  Doubt  and  Irresolution,  Igno- 
rance and  Uncertainty  are  sometimes  dancing 
there,  while  with  a  calm  countenance  and  deliber- 
ate, knowing  words  he  proceeds  to  diagnobticato 
your  disease,  or  to  unwind  the  Intricacies  of  your 
case,  you  might  see  reason  to  pity  him  and  to  con- 
gratulate yourself.  Verily,  "all  things  are  full  of 
labor ;  man  cannot  utter  it :  the  eye  is  not  satisfied 
with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  filled  with  hearing :"  nor, 
it  may  be  added,  is  the  mind  content  with  know- 
ing. 

Still  it  is  a  privilege  and  a  duty  to  improve  our 
opportunities  and  faculties.  We  don 't  believe  that 
a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,  or  that  be- 
cause we  cannot  expect  to  be  thorough  chemists, 
geologists,  or  botanihts,  it  is  lost  time  to  learn  the 
difference  between  an  add  and  an  alkali,  between 
granite  and  slate,  of  between  radicles  and-  sta- 
mens. The  ordinary  school-books  on  these  sub- 
jects will  probably  be  as  good  as  any  that  can  be 
procured.  Don't  read  fhst.  Don't  skip  or  slight 
or  be  provoked  by  the  hard  words.  Those  not 
familiar  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  from  which 
they  are  derived  will  need  some  patience  to  htmt 
up  their  definitions  in  the  dictionary,  bnt  when 
once  fixed  in  the  memory,  and  their  cxprcsKive- 
ness  well  understood,  the  Lepldopteros  nnd  the 
Exogens  will  become  as  fiimiliar  as  the  Morns 
Mnltlcaulis  of  the  days  of  the  silk  fever,  and  give 
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yon  a  new  interest  in  the  batterflies,  and  their  four 
gaily  painted  wings,  and  in  the  bark,  pith  and 
stem  of  the  vegetation  by  which  yon  are  sar- 
xoanded. 


FA.RHINO.— TWIN  HEITBRS. 

It  requires  considerable  knowledge  to  carnr  on 
forming  snccessfnlly,  and  if  we  learn  ftt>m  others, 
it  will,  as  a  general  rule,  coFt  less  than  to  learn  by 
experience,  which,  according  to  the  old  adage, 
sometimes  charges  high  wages  for  tuition.  The 
saggestions  receiyed  through  tlie  columns  of  the 
Farmer  are  of  great  value  to  some,  especially  to 
young  furmers  like  myself;  audi  hope  people  will 
notbe  diffldc'.t  in  imparting  such  knowledge  as 
they  may  possef^s.  Those  that  receive  benefit  will 
at  least  bo  thankfhl. 

I  have  a  pair  of  twin  heifers,  and  have  been  told 
by  some  that  both  would  not  make  good  cows,  or 
that  one  would  be  inferior  to  the  other.  Did  they 
tell  the  truth  ?  H.  O.  Smith. 

West  MamJSeld,  Nov.  18. 

Remarks.— Not  of  a  certainty.  We  have  re- 
cently seen  two  or  three  pairs  of  heifer  twins, 
which  are  being  raised  because  they  promise  great 
excellence.  Our  correspondent  probably  alludes 
to  the  opinion  which  has  prevailed  among  breeders 
from  time  immemorial,  that  when  a  cow  produces 
two  calves,  one  of  them  a  buU  calf  and  the  other  a 
heifer  calf,  that  the  female,  to  which  has  been 
given  the  curious  name  of  Free  Martin,  will  be 
barren.  The  old  Roman  writers  on  agricultun 
allude  to  them  as  tavrm,  intimating  that  they  had 
something  of  the  bull  about  them.  Mr.  Youatt, 
in  his  treatise  on  cattle  says,  that  Mr.  John  Hun- 
ter, of  England,  an  accurate  inquirer  spared  no 
pains  or  expense  to  ascertain  the  real  foundation 
of  this  belief;  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity of  examining  three  of  these  free-martins. 
In  all  of  them  there  was  a  greater  or  less  devia- 
tion from  the  external  form  and  appearance  of  the 
cow ;  and  in  the  head  and  the  horns  some  ap- 
proach to  those  of  the  ox ;  while  neither  of  them 
had  shown  any  propensity  to  breed.  The  teats 
were  smaller  than  is  usual  in  the  heifer ;  but  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  bearing  was  the  same. 
They  were  slaughtered,  and  he  examined  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  sexual  parts ;  he  found  in 
all  of  them  a  greater  or  less  deviation  from  the 
form  of  the  female,  and  the  rddition  of  some  of 
the  organs  peculiar  to  the  male ;  and  he  ascertained 
that  they  were  in  fact  hermaphroditea.  It  is  not 
tiien  a  mere  vulgar  error  that  the  female  twin  is 
barren.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  well 
authenticated  instances  of  these  free-martins  hav- 
ing  bred.  An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Farmer's 
Magoiine^  for  November,  1806,  describes  a  free- 
martin  belonging  to  Mr.  Buchan  of  Killintrlng- 
ham,  that  had  a  calf,  and  was  a  handsome 
beast,  with  a  well-placed  udder,  and  was  a  good 
milker.  The  same  gentleman,  however,  had  an- 
other free-martin  which  never  bred.  Another 
writer  in  the  same  Magasine,  November,  1807, 
says,  «on  the  11th  of  November,  1804,  a  cow  of 
mine  brought  forth  two  calves,  one  a  bull,  and  the 


other  a  cow  calf;  and  in  spring  last  the  female 
twin  produced  a  very  good  male  calf;  yet  a  neigl^^ 
bor  of  mine  assures  me  that  a  female  twin  belong- 
ing  to  him  never  would  take  the  bull,  and  was  sold. 
on  that  account  to  the  butcher  at  the  age  of  four 
or  five." 

It  would  hence  appear  that  the  rule  is,  and  m 
very  singular  anomaly  in  natural  history  it  is,  that 
the  female  twin  is  barren  because  she  is  an  her- 
maphrodite; but  in  some  cases,  there  not  being 
this  admixture  of  the  organs  of  difibrent  sexes,  or 
those  of  the  female  prevailing,  she  is  capable  ot 
breeding. 

But  in  case  both  of  the  twins  are  heifers  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  facts  which  justify  the  appre^ 
hensions  of  our  correspondent. 


BLANXBTIKO  H0R8E«« 

Many  times  I  have  taken  my  seat  to  pen  a  fiBW 
lines  for  your  paper,  but  have  as  often  deferred  the 
accomplishment  of  my  purpose.  The  subject  that 
I  now  propose  to  write  upon  is  the  winter  care  of 
horses.  From  what  little  experience  I  have  had 
in  taking  care  of  them,  I  have  come  to  the  con* 
elusion  that  a  team  of  horses  is  better  off  not  to 
be  blanketed.  Two  years  ago  1  had  two  horses, 
and  kept  them  blanketed  ail  the  time,  save  when 
they  were  on  the  road.  They  both  had  frequent 
colds,  run  at  the  nose,  and  shivered  when  coming 
in  contact  with  the  cold  aif.  When  taking  them 
out  of  the  stable,  in  the  morning,  to  water,  with 
the  bUnkets  o£f,  they  would  tremble  like  an  aspen 
leaf.  Last  winter  I  did  not  put  a  blanket  on  to 
either  of  them,  and  I  did  not  see  any  signs  of  a 
cold,  nor  did  I  see  one  of  them  tremble  after 
drinking.  Even  when  I  came  in  with  them  quite 
warm  and  sweaty,  at  night,  I  could  see  no  incon- 
venience from  not  blanketing  them.  Now.  hoping 
that  some  more  abler  pen  than  mine  will  take  up 
the  sutject,  I  submit  the  foregoing  as  the  result  of 
my  experience.  c. 

Suny,  N.  fl.,  Dec,  1, 1867. 


MILKIKO  OKOB  A  DAT. 

I  would  ask  through  your  valuable  paper,  if  it  is 
as  well  to  milk  cows  only  once  a  day,  as  twie6» 
through  the  winter  months  ?  Whether  yon  can  get 
as  much  milk  in  milking  once  as  twice,  or  whether  It 
is  hurtfhl  to  the  cows,  or  has  a  tendency  to  dry  them 
quicker  ?  If  it  is  Just  as  well  to  milk  once,  it  will 
save  time  and  labor  in  cold  weather. 

F^rankUn,  Mast.,  Nov.t  1867.  J.  Jordak. 

Remarks.— There  is  no  doubt  on  our  mind 
that  milking  the  cow  only  once  in  twenty-four 
hours  would  have  a  decided  tendency  to  dry  her. 
On  the  contrary,  milking  her  three  times  would 
have  a  tendency— it  might  be  slight— to  increase 
the  quantity  of  milk.  Nature  is  usually  generoni 
in  attempting  to  supply  the  demand  made  upon 
her.  By  high  feeding  and  frequent  milking,  many 
cows  can  be  made  to  yield  for  ten  or  eleven  montha 
in  the  year. 

armiro  hbhb  akd  stbrilb  cockb. 

One  of  our  correspondents  at  North  Easton,  asks 
us  several  puzzling  questions  on  the  above  topics. 

What  we  wish  to  say  to  him  first  is,  ''that  sitting 
hens  have  their  miy«  as  well  as  anybody ;"  and  that 
some  of  these  ways  are  Just  as  much  past  finding 
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ontas  why  a  pig's  tail  carls  instead  of  hanging  down 
straight,  while  a  cow*s  hangs  down  straight  and 
does  not  curl !  And  the  next  is  to  send  to  Wil- 
liams &  Co.,  too  Washington  St.,  Boston,  and  par- 
cfaase  Bennett's  Ponltiy  Book,  wherein  he  will 
find  a  treatise  on  the  breeding  and  general  manage- 
ment of  domestic  fbwls,  and  pretty  much  all  the 
information  to  be  had  on  the  subject.  By  study- 
ing it  carefully,  we  have  no  doubt  ho  will  save 
chickens  enough  next  spring  to  pay  for  the  book 
several  times  over.  It  will  tell  him  all  about 
cSiangtng  roosters  and  the  management  of  sitting 
hens. 


CHBBRT  ANB  APPLB  8T00XB. 

How  long  may  cherry  on  Mahaleb,  and  apple 
CD  Paradise  stocks,  be  depended  upon  for  sufficient 
fruitage  to  warrant  one  in  retaining  them  ?  Late 
works  on  fruit  culture  strongly  recommend  the  cul- 
tivation of  these  dwarfb,  but  leave  the  reader  much 
hn  darkness  on  the  point  named.  What  has  expe- 
rience taught  in  the  matter  ? 

Why  not,  in  mulching  young  trees,  remove  the 
soil  for  a  sufficient  depth,  then  put  in  the  mulch 
and  cover  it  with  three  inches  of  earth  ?  Would 
not  this  materially  aid  in  retaining  the  moisture, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  muIchlDg  from 
being  disturbed  bv  winds,  as  well  ss  present  a  less 
inducement  for  the  harboring  of  mice,  &c.?  If  a 
lead  trough  of  »uffieient  nM,— one  capable  of  hold- 
ing enough  kerosene  oil, — and  properly  roofed,  be 
put  around  apple  trees,  would  it  not  be  a  perfect 
guarantee  against  the  ravages  of  canker  worms  ? 

T.  w.  s. 

Rem  AKSS.-^To  answer  our  correspondent  briefly 
on  this  point,  we  should  say,  "long  enough  to  re- 
tain them."  They  are  set ;  let  them  remain  and 
operate  with  otl^er  stodu  in  other  places.  His 
question  can  only  be  answered  intelligently  by 
some  nurseryman  or  orchardist,  of  much  experi- 
ence and  observation.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
*nLnowing  ones"  will  answer. 

His  views  on  mulching  are  undoubtedly  correct. 
It  will  be  more  labor,  but  a  better  job. 

Troughs  filled  with  oil  and  properly  roofled  over 
have  been  repeatedly  used  to  prevent  the  access  of 
Insects,— but  where  they  are  numerous,  they 
bridge  over  the  oil  with  their  bodies  and  some  of 
them  pass  on.  If  not  careftilly  attended  to.  spider- 
webs,  leaves,  sticks,  dust,  &c,  sometimes  afford 
the  means  of  passing.  Besides  this,  the  operation 
is  a  very  exact  and  expensive  one,  which  few  only 
could  alfonU 


BEAN  STRAW. 

I  asked  some  questions  in  your  paper  a  fbw 
weeks  since  about  this  article  as  food  for  cattle. 
From  your  *<reply"  I  gathered  that  it  might  be  of 
some  value  when  green,  but  worthless  when  drv. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  I  gathered  all  mv  pole 
bean  straw  and  hunff  it  in  the  bam  to  dry.  I  have 
Just  cut  up  some  of  it  and  boiled  it.  The  water 
used  for  boiling  I  used  partly  to  moisten  shorts, 
and  partly  I  mixed  it  with  fresh  water  and  gave 
to  my  cows,  and  they  drank  this  water  with  great 
eagerness.  The  straw  I  gave  moist  to  the  cows 
and  they  eat  it  up  clean  with  great  relish.  I  don't 
know  that  it  would  be  practicable  for  fknners  to 
prepare  this  food  for  cattle  in  this  way.  but  if  it 
contains  eight  per  cent,  albumen,  as  it  is  said,  it 


must  be  of  considerable  value.  I  shall  certainly 
save  mv  bean  straw  another  year.  Every  little  in 
the  right  direction  helps,  and  every  increase  of 
cattle  food  from  a  source  like  this,  when  hay  is  #25 
to  930,  and  shorts  935  to  9^  per  ton,  must  be  of 
some  value.  Inquireb. 

MoMoehuaeUiy  Nov,  25, 1867. 

Bema&xs.— Further  allusion  to  the  value  of 
bean  straw  will  be  found  in  the  article  headed 
"Cooking  Food  for  Animals"  in  another  column  of 
this  paper. 

0000  STBSBS.'-G&OPS    AND  PRICES   IX  RUTLAND, 

MASS. 

I  frequently  notice  in  the  Farmer  accounts  of 
good  cattle  which  I  take  great  pleasure  in  reading. 
There  are  a  pair  of  yearling  steers,  raised  and  owned 
in  this  town,  which  I  think  deserve  mention  in 
your  columns.  They  are  grade  Durhams,  spotted 
red  and  white,  nearly  alike,  well  matched  and  of 
good  form,  and  weighed  at  one  year  old  1430  lbs. ; 
and  at  one  year  and  seven  months,  (Oct.  8, 1867|) 
2075  lbs.  They  never  have  had  any  but  common 
keeping  and  are  not  fat. 

I  will  give  the  prices  of  some  articles  of  farm 
produce  in  this  vicinity,  commencing  with  good 
hay,  which,  is  worth,  at  the  bam,  920  to  922  per 
ton;  straw,  #10  to  915;  potatoes,  91  to  91.25  per 
bushel ;  com,  91.50  to  91.62;  oats,  91 ;  pork,  lOc 

Iter  lb ;  apples,  per  bbl.,  94  to  95 ;  cattle,  year- 
ings,  915  to  9S0 ;  two-vear-olds,  925  to940.  Cows 
and  oxen  are  not  as  high  as  one  year  ago,  there 
being  more  of  them  for  sale. 

Potatoes  were  poor,  not  more  than  half  a  crop. 
Com  not  as  good  as  last  year.  Oats  light.  Hay 
crop  good.  The  above  may  Interest  some  of  your 
readers  in  other  places. 

A  Reader  of  the  Farmer. 
Rutland,  Ifatf .,  Not.  25, 1867. 


POULTRY. 

The  CowUry  OerUleman  has  an  article  on  "What 
Breed  of  Fowls  shall  we  Keep  ?"  and  gives  the  ex- 
periments of  the  writer  with  various  crosses.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  is  as  follows :  "After  all,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  for  ordinary  purposes, 
Dorking  and  Brahma  hens,  with  a  Dorking  cock, 
gave  us  the  best  results.  For  eggs,  the  hens  must  be 
young ;  for  mothers,  rather  older."  We  are  never 
tired  of  reading  all  that  is  written  on  fowls,  and 
now  and  then  get  some  valuable  hints  therefrom ; 
but  after  all,  the  poultry  breeder  must  act  on  his 
own  judgment  as  im>plled  to  his  own  particular 
case,  and  canno.  govern  his  conduct  by  the  expe- 
rience of  others  in  this  particular  unless  he  knows 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment.  The 
Dorking  is  a  good  fowl,  and  makes  a  good  cross 
with  the  Brahma,  but  we  much  prefer  the  grey  or 
white  Brahma,  or  the  Marsh  fowl,  to  any  other 
breed.  Thev  are  quiet  heavv,  thick  feathered  for 
winter,  good  layers,  partieularly  in  cold  weather 
when  eggs  are  most  valuable,  can  be  housed  and 
kept  contented  as  easily  as  cattle,  and  their  eggs 
are  large,  and  their  meat  is  good  for  the  table. 
The  Leghorn  is  a  good  layer  except  in  cold  weath- 
er, but  they  are  btrdy  in  their  nature,  and  love  to 
roam.  The  Black  Spanish  are  also  good  layers^ 
but  like  the  Leghorn,  they  are  rather  tender,  we 
think,  and  like  to  have  room  enough.  Most  any 
hen,  if  kept  clean  and  warm,  and  properly  fbd, 
will  pay  enormous  interest  on  her  cost.  We  have 
had  many  varieties,  but  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  sray-necked  Brahma  or  white 
Brahma,  or  the  Marsh  fowl  which  is  like  them, 
only  of  a  speckled  brown  color,  are  the  best  for 
our  purpose.  They  must  have  better  accommoda- 
tions than  ^e  lighter  fowls  which  can  fly  easily 
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about  the  pen,  for  they  always  prefer  to  Jump 
rather  than  depend  on  their  whigs,  when  leaving 
their  roost  or  nest,  and  are  therefore  more  apt  to 
get  iqjared  than  many  other  fowls.  They  prefer 
to  use  their  legs  for  all  purposes  of  locomotioa, 
and  if  you  give  them  a  chance,  always  to  do  that 
by  proper  walks  and  laaders,  they  will  seldom  get 
hurt  although  they  are  so  heavy  and  clumsy. 
When  kiUed  for  the  table  they  will  always  look 
well,  and  wei^h  well,  and  we  have  never  found  any 
trouble  in  eattfig  them. 

We  may  at  some  future  time  say  a  word  or 
two  upon  the  manner  of  keeping  fowls.  The 
essential  rules  in  our  opinion,  are  few  and  easily 
followed.  It  is  pretty  much  all  summed  up  in 
this— tbey  must  have  a  clean  warm  coop,  al- 
ways clean  and  fresh  water,  Aree  and  pure  air, 
sound  and  pure  food,  plenty  of  shells  and  lime, 
occaf  ionally  vegetables  and  meat,  and  sand  baths 
in  abundance.  Other  treatment  is  medicinal,  and 
will  generallv  be  but  little  required,  if  these  other 
rules  are  strictly  complied  with.  They  will  keep 
cleaner  and  healthier  with  less  care,  and  do  mucn 
towards  their  own  support,  if  allowed  to  roam  at 
larffe  about  the  grounds.  But  if  confined  in  pens, 
and  the  pens  are  always  kept  carefully  cleansea 
and  ventilated,  and  the  droppings  often  removed, 
and  the  earth  frequently  renewed,  they  will  do 
well  enough  anywhere.  Imquxbbb. 

November,  1867. 

BBABON  nr  WASHINGTON   CO.,  TT. 

winter  has  set  in  with  great  severity  up  here 
among  the  mountains.  November  6th,  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  followed  by  the  most  in- 
tense cold  ever  known,  perhaps,  so  early  in  the 
season— thermometer  fieilling  below  zero  in  many 
places.  The  snow  has  not  all  disappeared  since, 
and  we  have  been  obliged  to  feed  our  cattle  ana 
sheep  almost  every  day  since.  This  will  no  doubt 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  mowing  lands,  but  some 
may  need  more  fodder  this  winter  than  they  anti- 
cipated. We  had  about  a  week  good  sleighing  in 
November,  since  which  time  we  have  been  obliged 
to  use  wheels  till  yesterday,  December  10th,  a 
little  more  snow  allows  us  to  venture  on  runners 
again.  This  morning,  December  11th,  the  ther- 
mometer is  twenty  degrees  below  zero. 

Jtoxbury,  Vt,,  Dee.  7,  1867.      W.  I.  Simonds. 


AGBIOUIiTUBAIi  JTEMB. 

—For  chapped  hands  wash  the  hands,  and  with- 
out using  the  towel,  apply  a  small  quantity  of 
honey  once  a  day  and  rub  in  well. 

—In  Canada  most  of  their  pork  is  fatted  on 
peas,  six  bushels  of  which  are  equal  to  ten  bushels 
of  com,  and  more  can  be  grown  from  an  acre  than 
of  com. 

— Ireland  sends  large  quantities  of  butter  to 
England.  Of  3500  firkins  in  the  Cork  market,  789 
were  of  first  quality,  1922,  second,  729,  third.  The 
price  of  the  best  was  about  36  cents  a  pound. 

^There  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  the 
present  year  in  the  Irish  flax  crop.  The  total  acre- 
age under  flax  in  Ireland  in  1866  was  263,607  acres ; 
in  1867, 263,106  acres :  decrease  in  1867, 10,402. 

— <*The  California  Live  Stock  Assurance  Com- 
pany,'* is  the  title  of  an  association  recently  or- 
ganized in  San  Francisco.  Geo.  Treat  is  Presi- 
dent, and  W.  Augustus  Knapp,  of  San  Frandsco, 
Secretary  and  Actuary.    Capital  stock,  9^00,000, 


with  2000  shares  of  #100  each.  It  is  understood  to 
be  the  ot^ject  of  the  Company  to  insure  animala 
against  death  firom  any  cause,  to  the  extent  of 
three-fourths  their  actual  cash  value.' 

—As  an  evidence  of  the  depression  in  wool  and 
sheep  matters,  an  Ohio  fkimer  recently  said: 
"Three  years  ago  I  put  $2000  into  Vermont  sheep, 
and  now  I  cannot  get  1^600  for  them. 

—A  San  Francisco  paper  looks  forward  to  the 
time  when  grapes  firom  California,  by  the  Fadfie 
Baihoad,  will  be  retailed  in  the  Atlantic  States 
States  for  five  cents  a  pound. 

—Our  emigrants  ttom  the  Southern  States  to 
Brazil  say  that  the  country  is  good  finr  cattle,  sheq^ 
sugar  cane,  cofiise,  cotton ;  in  short,  good  for  every* 
thing  except  one's  family. 

—A  newspaper  item  says  the  worst  cases  of 
chilblains  may  be  cured  by  covering  the  afiiBCted 
part  with  old  linen,  either  by  Uning  the  stockings 
or  otherwise. 

— It  may  surprise  many  to  learn,  what  is  never- 
theless a  ikct,  that  folly  one-third  of  the  whole 
amount  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  world  is  mana* 
flictured  fh>m  beets. 

—The  French  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
a  decree  regulating  the  practice  of  surgical  oper- 
ations on  the  living  horse  and  reducing  them  con- 
siderably. 

—The  Hardin  County,  Iowa,  Ledger,  says  that 
raising  sorghum  is  "played  out'*  in  that  section, 
as  there  is  too  much  work  and  dirt  for  the  little 
sweet.  This  season  few  crops  of  it  have  mattired 
in  this  section.  * 

—Dr.  Boynton  speaks  of  visiting,  while  in  Texas, 
the  lands  of  Herbert  Langston,  a  wool  grower, 
comparatively  a  new  comer,  who  brings  with  him 
an  Australian  experience,  which  ensures  his  suc- 
cess in  his  chosen  business  in  this  country. 

—A  joint  stock  company  has  been  established  in 
Australia  with  a  view  of  boiling  10,000  sheep  per 
week  into  tallow.  The  increase  of  sheep  and  cat- 
tle in  Australia  has  been  immense  since  1830. 
Then  the  number  was  under  400,000 ;  the  number 
is  now  nearly  36,000,000. 

—Dr.  J.  B.  Nichols,  editor  of  the  Bott&n  Jour^ 
nalof  Chemutry,  says  that  lard  is  adulterated  to 
an  extent  hardly  suspected  by  dealers  and  con- 
sumers. He  has  recently  examined  specimens 
whidi  contained  30  per  cent,  of  water,  terra  alba, 
parafflne,  and  other  substances. 

—A  short  time  since  as  some  boys  were  playing 
hide  and  seek  in  the  bam  of  Wm.  B.  Kennison,  of 
Norridgewock,  Me.,  one  of  them  crawled  in  be- 
hind the  hay  mow  to  hide,  and  came  upon  a  hen's 
nest  containing  one  hundred  and  eight  eggs,  all 
good  and  sound. 

—The  Portland  Argue  says  Maine  fomishes 
beanpoles  for  all  England,  and  Trenton  and  BlU- 
worth  are  her  prlndpal  representatives  in  this 
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branch  of  commerce.  During  the  cnrrent  year 
oiver  one  million  poles  have  been  received  In  this 
city  fh>m  those  places.  They  sold  at  an  ayerage 
price  of  90  cents  a  dozen. 

— ^A  farmer  in  Clinton  connty,  Iowa,  tells  of  cut- 
ting 35  tons  of  timothy  hay  ftom  15  acres— receir- 
ing  $850  for  this  amount. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Oardener's  Monthly 
sqrs  he  tried  six  varieties  of  strawberries  last  sea- 
son and  Ibnnd  the  Hovey's  Seedling  to  produce 
tiie  sweetest  and  highest  flavored  berry. 

^An  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio,  ftirmer  is  now  en- 
gaged in  buying  sheep,  believing  they  are  a  good 
Investment  at  present  prices.  In  one  case  recently 
he  was  allowed  to  pick  50  young  ewes  out  of  a 
good  flock  of  several  hundred,  at  $IJ26  each. 

—At  the  Government  Experimental  Farm,  at 
Washington,  576  varieties  of  cereals  and  garden 
vegetables  were  tested  this  year.  Among  these 
were  109  varieties  of  wheat,  20  of  oats,  10  of  com, 
29  of  grass  seeds,  and  86  of  potatoes. 

—A  large  deposit  of  phosphates  has  been  dis- 
covered near  Charleston,  S.  C,  which  it  is  believed 
is  destined  to  add  immensely  to  the  wealth  of  that 
section,  as  It  is  said  to  be  eqnal  in  value  to  Peru- 
Tian  guano. 

— BCr.  A.  Hoover,  of  Lockport,  Indiana,  counted 
the  kernels  on  an  eighteen-rowed  ear  of  com, 
which  weighed  a  pound  and  two  ounces,  and  found 
them  to  amount  to  1142  sound  and  plump  grains. 
Some,  a  thousand  fold. 

—To  remove  warts  firom  horses,  the  Maine  Far- 
mter  recommends  passing  a  considerably  large  nee- 
dle with  two  threads  through  the  centre  of  the 
wart,  and  tie  the  threads  securely  on  each  side  of 
Its  neck,  and  let  the  threads  remain  until  the  wart 
can  be  rabbed  olL 

<— The  New  Orleans  Picayune  proposes  to  in- 
crease sugar  culture  in  Louisiana  by  separating 
the  business  of  cultivation  from  that  of  milling 
the  c«ne.  The  land  could  then  be  divided  into 
moderate  farms,  which  should  be  united  by  tram- 
ways with  sugar  mills  in  the  center  of  each  dis- 
trict. 

^A  correspondent  of  the  Wettem  Bural  says 
that  crib-biting  in  horses  is  no  ''vicious  habit,"  as 
generally  believed,  but  simply  an  instinctive  efibrt 
to  relieve  pain  caused  by  the  teeth  of  the  tnimal 
being  crowded  together,  and  that  the  proper  rem- 
edy is  to  mn  a  very  thin  file  between  the  teeth 
wUch  press  together. 

—The  reason  why  a  man  lost  in  the  woods  in- 
variably travels  in  a  circle,  constantly  veering  to 
the  left,  is  said  to  be  because  the  right  side  of  every 
human  body,  ^except  in  the  case  of  left-handed 
people,  is  more  developed  than  the  left ;  conse- 
quently the  muscles  on  that  side  are  strongest,  and 
tend  to  gradually  throw  the  whole  body  round, 
unless  the  aim  is  directed  to  some  particular  point. 

—The  London  GJcibe  says  a  man  named  Charlier 
thinks  the  notion  that  horses  need  shoes  entirely 


wrong.  He  himself  does  not  cut  a  horse's  hoof. 
He  merely  protects  it  against  violent  blows  and 
accidents,  and  against  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
city  pavements,  by  inclosing  it  in  a  thin  circle  of 
iron,  which  wards  it  firom  danger  without  com- 
pressing it. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Maine  Farmer ^  after 
travelling  extensively  in  Europe,  says  that  in 
Switzerland,  Eastem  France  and  Prassia,  he  was 
strack  with  the  adaptation  of  the  beech  for  a  thin 
but  efibctive  hedge.  It  branches  little,  is  stiff  and 
keeps  its  place.  He  saw  but  little  that  was  killed 
or  injured  by  dry  seasons.  He  thinks  it  may  be 
used  here  with  much  success,  making  a  beautlfhl 
hedge,  if  care  is  used  in  shortening  in. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Western  Rural,  who  has 
had  experience  in  raising  and  feeding  Hungarian 
grass,  says  that  if  cut  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  blos- 
som, it  is  prime  hay  for  any  kind  of  stock.  If  the 
seed  is  allowed  to  mature,  it  should  never  be  fed 
to  horses  or  oolts.  It  will  either  kill  or  sti£bn 
them  up  in  a  short  time.  It  is  a  very  exhaustive 
crop  if  allowed  to  ripen  the  seed,  but  makes  fine 
feed  for  neat  cattle. 

— ^The  committee  on  scoured  fleeces  appointed  by 
the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society,  have  re- 
cently made  a  report  of  an  elaborate  trial  of  wool 
cleansing,  with  results  which  are  but  the  repeti- 
tion of  those  which  have  been  reached  by  New 
York  and  Vermont  trials.  They  think  no  new 
fiacts  can  be  established  or  good  accomplished  by 
fhrtber  trial»— wool  growing  tests— and  recom- 
mend the  discontinuance  of  premiums  on  scoured 
wool. 

—The  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultu« 
ral  CoUege  have  decided  to  locate  the  Experimen- 
tal College  Farm  in  the  county  of  Chester,  pro- 
vided the  citizens  thereof  will  give  five  thousand 
dollars  as  a  bonus  for  this  mark  of  preference. 
The  Germantown  Telegraph  tliinks  this  will  please 
the  Chester  county  people,  but  hints  that  unless 
the  managers  of  the  fiirm  are  wide  awake  they 
will  be  excelled  in  products  and  management  by 
many  of  the  farmers  in  that  county. 

—Between  Cleveland  and  Sandusky,  and  within 
one-half  mile  to  a  mile  of  Lake  Erie,  and  near  to 
railroad  stations,  as  good  grape  land  as  any  in 
this  gnpe  region  can  be  had  for  fhnn  $50  to  $76 
per  acre,  not  wild  land  but  improved,  with  some 
buildings,  orchards,  and,  in  some  cases,  several 
acres  of  gn^ies  started.  The  soil  is  clay,  mixed 
with  slate— what  is  called  shale— and  is  as  good 
land  for  grapes  as  can  be  found  this  side  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

—In  Fmnee,  milk  is  packed  in  small  tin  cans, 
easily  moved  by  one  man,  and  by  a  simple  con- 
trivance the  stopper  screws  close  down  upon  the 
contents  of  each  can,  so  that  the  motion  of  the 
railway  cannot  chum  the  milk  in  tramitu.  The 
cans  are  then  placed  in  covered  wagons,  and  in 
summer  are  wrapped  in  cloths,  which  are  watered 
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ftom  time  to  time  bo  as  to  promote  coolness  by 
evaporation.  The  resalt  of  this  care,  which  costs 
hut  little,  is  that  the  milk  supply  of  Paris  is  pro- 
rerbially  excellent. 

—The  Nashua,  Iowa,  Post,  is  responsible  for  the 
statement  that  Capt.  O.  O.  Poppleton  of  Richland 
townsh^,  Chickasaw  Co.,  raised  four  hundred  and 
five  and  |  bushels  of  oats^thresher's  measure- 
on  six  and  a  half  acres  of  land.  He  used  about 
twenty-one  bushels  of  seed.  He  estimates  that 
he  fed  at  least  eight  bushels  in  the  sheaf  before 
threshing— making  a  total  of  413}  bushels,  or  a 
little  oyer  63  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  lard  has 
been  tilled  over  ten  years  constantly  without  any 
fertilizing  whatever. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Geti^femon, 
went  through  his  orchard  some  time  after  the  mar- 
ketable fruit  was  gathered  and  picked  up  a  large 
load  of  rotten  apples— there  was  not  among  them 
a  boshel  that  had  anything  sound  upon  them,  and 
many  of  them  had  been  rotten  for  weeks.  These 
were  made  up  as  usual.  The  juice  at  first  was 
quite  bitter  and  unpleasant.  It  was  put  into  the 
cellar  where  it  remained  until  spring,  then  re- 
moved to  an  outhouse  and  left  until  fall,  at  which 
time  the  bitterness  had  all  disappeared,  and  it  was 
a  pure,  pleasant  tasted  vinegar. 

— **Take  this  flower  pot ;"  said  the  President  of 
a  meeting  in  France  lately ;  "what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  small  hole  at  the  bottom  ? — ^to  renew  the 
water.  And  why  to  renew  the  water  ? — because  it 
gives  life  or  death — life,  when  it  is  made  only  to 
pass  through  the  bed  of  earth,  for  it  leaves  with 
the  soil  its  productive  principles,  and  renders  solu 
ble  the  nutritive  properties  destined  to  nourish 
the  plant ;  death  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  re- 
mains in  the  pot,  fbr  it  soon  becomes  putrid,  and 
rots  the  roots,  and  also  prevents  new  water  from 
penetrating."  This  is  the  real  theory  and  illus- 
tration of  draining. 


SALT  AJSm  IiIMS  FOB  HAT. 
On  reproducing  in  the  Boston  Journal  of 
Chemistry  the  letter  which  he  wrote  for  our 
columns,  last  August,  in  reply  to  the  inquiries 
of  £.  L.  Metcalf,  Esq.*  as  to  the  chemical  ef- 
fects of  the  mixture  in  preserving  hay.  Dr. 
James  R.  Nichols,  adds  the  following  note : — 

It  will  be  understood  flrom  the  above,  that  lime 
and  salt  are  incompatible  substances,  so  fkr  as  by 
their  chemical  changes  any  special  preserving  or 
antiseptic  properties  are  secured.  Partially  cured 
hay,  treated  in  the  mow  with  these  articles,  is 
practically  unaffected  by  their  presence.  How  then 
does  it  happen  that  green  hay  is  preserved,  when 
it  has  been  applied  ?  In  the  experiments  made,  it 
is  probable  the  hay  would  have  cured  equally  as 
well  if  tlie  mixture  had  been  withheld.  Twomows 
of  the  same  hay,  stored  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions,  one  with  the  salts,  the  other  without, 
would  undoubtecMy  be  found  alike  in  the  spring. 
We  have  long  entertained  the  idea  that  hay  is  cured 
too  long  in  the  field.  If  gross  is  mown  in  the 
morning,  after  the  dew  U  off,  it  may  with  safety  be 


stored  in  bams,  in  the  afternoon,  provided  the  day 
is  clear  and  warm.  The  influence  of  dew  upon 
grass  after  it  is  cut  and  lying  in  the  swath,  as  af- 
fecting its  preservation  in  the  mow,  is  imperfectly 
understood.  We  intend  to  refer  to  tiiis  sul^ject 
again. 

HiIiINois  htdubtbiaii  trNrviDBsmr. 

The  trustees  of  this  institution  met  at  the 
University  buildings  in  Champaign,  November 
26.  Perhaps  the  title  of  this  institution  is 
more  expressive  of  the  broad  purpose  of  Con- 
gress in  donating  land  than  that  of  '*  Agricul- 
tural College,"  which  most  of  the  States  have 
adopted  as  the  name  of  the  institution  or  "de- 
partment" on  which  they  have  conferred  the 
national  botmty,  inasmuch  as  that  Act  provides 
that  the  Legislature  of  each  State  shall  use  the 
fund  for  the  endowment  "of  at  least  one  col- 
lege where  the  leading  object  shall  be,— -with- 
out excluding  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
and  including  military  tactic8,-»to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as 
the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively 
prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
the  several  pursuits  and  prof  essions  oflifeJ*^ 

To  show  what  the  Trustees  of  the  Illinois 
Industrial  University  are  doing  to  accomplish 
this  liberal  and  comprehensive  purpose,  we 
condense  from  the  reports  of  their  Finance 
and  other  conunittees,  and  from  the  general 
proceedings  of  the  Board,  as  published  in  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  the  following  facts. 

From  the  report  on  finance,  we  learn  that 
from  280,000  acres  of  script  sold,  $160,192.41 
have  been  realized, — ^a  little  over  50  cents  per 
acre.  The  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  sell 
100,000  acres  more  of  the  land  script  at  the 
rate  of  90  cents  per  acre.  Of  the  25,000  acres 
which  have  been  located  in  Minnesota  and  Ne- 
braska, at  an  expense  of  $1300,  Mr.  Emery 
Cobb,  chairman  of  the  committee,  says  it  is 
believed  that  these  lands  will,  in  a  few  years, 
bring  from  $3  to  $5  per  acre.'  A  vote  to  lo- 
cate 25,000  more  acres  was  also  passed.  The 
total  expenditures  made  thus  far  for  all  pur- 
poses is  $25,622.40. 

Exclusive  of  the  "University  lot,'*  the  insti- 
tution owns  about  one  thousand  acres,  near 
the  site  of  the  college.  The  committee  on  Ag^ 
riculture  recommend  the  sale  of  400  acres  of 
these  lands,  leaving  410  acres  for  stock  farm 
and  tree  planting,  160  for  the  experimental 
farm,  and  35  for  horticulture. 
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The  committee  on  Library  and  Cabinets  re- 
conmiended  the  appropriation  of  $20,000  for 
these  purposes,  including  the  purchase  of  the 
collection  of  Prof.  Bromley,  of  the  college  at 
Marietta,  Ga.,  which  was  shipped  to  New 
York  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  where  it 
has  reHiained  in  store  until  this  time,  when  it 
is  offered  for  sale  at  $6000 — ^the  best  judges  in 
the  country  estimating  its  real  value  at  $15,000 
to  $'20,000.  It  embraces  some  80,000  speci- 
mens, correctly  named  and  labeled.  After 
discussion,  however,  only  $4000  were  appro- 
priated for  cabinet  purpose. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  ap- 
pointing a  Farm  Superintendent,  ^ir.  Dunlap 
proposed  that  the  superintendency  of  the  farm 
should  be  devolved  on  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, instead  of  the  Regent  and  Professor  of 
Agriculture,  as  recommended  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Dnnlap  said  that  the  Regent  was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
institution.  The  Professor  of  Agricolture  is,  and 
always  will  be,  a  myth.  There  will  be  Professors 
in  social  departments,  such  as  Chemistry,  (Geolo- 
gy, Entomology,  &c.  There  will  be  something  of 
Agriculture  and  Hortlcnlture  taught.  All  these 
together  will  make  up  the  education.  The  Regent 
should  attend  to  the  educational  interests  alone. 
The  Executive  Committee  was  the  proper  anthority 
to  rule  over  tliis  farm,  and  determine  its  manage- 
ment. 

The  Regent,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  (jrregory,  re- 
plied by  saying : — 

The  great  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  teach  agri- 
cultural science,  and  to  advance  it  by  means  of 
the  experimental  farm.  It  has  a  double  use  in  this 
way.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  Agricultural 
Professor.  One  has  just  been  chosen  for  the  Cor* 
nell  University,  New  York.  One  had  already  been 
recommended  to  him  for  this  University.  If  the 
fSurm  is  awheel  in  the  machinery  of  the  whole  edu- 
cation, it  must  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
head  of  the  Institution.  The  farm  must  give  illus- 
trations if  not  practice. 

Mr.  Dunlap^s  views  about  restricting  the 
duties  and  power  of  the  Regent  met  with  no 
support.  It  was  argued  that  there  must  be 
one  head  to  the  institution ;  that  the  Regent 
was  the  chosen  man  for  that  position ;  that  the 
farm  was  where  a  large  part  of  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  education  of  students  must  be 
obtained ;  that  its  lessons  would*  be  as  much  a 
part  of  the  instruction  as  the  lectures  in  the 
school  room ;  that  it  was  to  illustrate  the  theo- 
ries taught  from  text-books  and  by  lectures.  It 
was  further  urged  that  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee could  not  be  in  session  but  at  stated  inter- 
vals, while  the  Regent  would  be  there  at  all 
times  for  counsel  and  assistance,    ft  was 


thought  by  some  of  the  members  that  the 
proper  Professor  of  Agriculture  could  be 
found. 

The  question  of  manual  labor  by  the  students 
of  the  University  was  left  for  the  decision  of 
the  Committee  on  Faculty  and  Courses  of 
Study. 

A  farm  Superintendent,  with  a  salary  of 
$1500,  with  house  rent,  was  appointed. 
Prof.  W.  II.  Baker,  principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Springfield,  and  Prof.  G.  W.  Ather- 
ton,  formerly  at  St.  John^s  College,  Annapolis, 
were  elected  to  chairs  hereafter  to  be  named 
with  salaries  of  $2000  each. 

The  opening  ceremonies  of  the  institution 
are  to  take  place  on  the  eleventh  of  March 
next. 

our  EATING  FOBK. 

* 

About  once  each  year,  near  the  time  when 
the  farmer  has  dressed  the  swine  which  he  has 
been  feeding  for  a  twelvemonth,  some  persons 
commence  a  tirade  against  the  use  of  pork  as 
food.  Whether  these  persons  have  been  using 
pork  grown  upon  the  garbage  of  city  gutters, 
or  whether  they  have  indulged  in  a  surfeit 
upon  that  which  was  good,  does  not  appear, 
and  the  reasons  why  they  declaim  against  its 
use. are  no  more  apparent. 

Most  swine  in  New  England  are  fed  upon 
grain  of  some  kind,  skim  milk,  buttermilk 
whey,  boiled  potatoes,  scraps  from  the  table, 
and,  4uring  all  the  growing  season,  with 
fresh  weeds,  and  short,  sweet  grass.  To  these 
are  added,  during  the  season  of  fattening, 
pumpkins,  squashes,  carrots  .and  other  roots, 
boiled  and  mixed  with  various  kinds  of  meal. 
Salt  is  occasionally  given  to  them,  and  in  some 
cases  pork  and  beef  scraps  from  which  nearly 
all  the  fatty  matter  has  been  extracted  by  pres- 
sure. They  have  clean  and  comfortable  sleep- 
ing places,  and  although  they  sometimes  wallow 
in  the  mud  in  hot  weather  to  get  on  a  coat 
which  protects  them  from  the  flies,  they  are 
neat  in  their  habits  when  properly  treated. 

There  is  no  reason  apparent  to  us  why  their 
flesh  is  not  as  wholesome  as  that  of  any  ani- 
mal used  as  our  food.  We  have  always  used 
it  freely,  and  have  found  it  just  as  easy  of  di- 
gestion as  beef  or  mutton.  The  principal 
reason,  we  think,  why  many  persons  speak 
against  it,  is  that  they  eat  too  much  at  once  I 
It  is  so  delicious  when  properly  cooked,  and 
well  sustained  witJi  cranbeixy  sauce  or  currant 
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jelly,  that  a  pound  or  two  at  one  meal,  would 
be  quite  likely  to  bring  on  some  grunting^  or 
a  night-mare  during  the  hours  of  sleep.  Taken 
sparingly,  morning  or  noon,  it  will  be  found 
nutritious,  easy  of  digestion,  and  exceedingly 
palatable  to  most  persons.  We  have,  more 
than  once,  expressed  the  opinion  that  our  peo- 
ple eat  too  much  meat  in  warm  weather, — that 
onoe  a  day  is  often  enough.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  great  difference  in  persons  in  this  re- 
spect ;  some,  even  in  childhood,  always  pre- 
ferring animal  diet  to  vegetable,  and  others 
preferring  the  vegetable ;  and  this  preference 
continues  through  life,  and  if  not  gratified  the 
health  seems  to  suffer.  Hallos  Journal  of 
Health  has  a  sensible  article  on  eating  pork, 
in  which  our  views  are  well  expressed,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

''There  is  no  trouble  in  eating  pork  in  a  cold 
climate.  It  is  needed— or  some  fatty  meat, 
for  the  support  of  life,  while  at  the  South  veg- 
etable diet  is  better.  But  whether  the  hog 
should  be  eaten,  depends  on  the  manner  in 
which  be  is  kept.  If  he  be  kept  as  a  mere 
scavenger  on  filth  and  rottenness,  the  meat 
would  be  unfit  to  eat,  an  its  food  must  enter 
in^  its  composition.  We  see  this  in  the  dif- 
ference between  the  hogs  fed  on  acorns  and 
those  fed  on  com.  Any  animal  that  lives 
upon  the  filth  and  waste  of  cities,  should  be 
rejected  as  food.  But  if  the  hog  can  be  kept 
cleanly  and  on  proper  food,  pork  is  as  healthy 
as  beef,  or  pomtr}',  or  fish. 


FortheJfmoSngltmd  Fiarmer* 

AMOOlfT  or  BUTTER  FROM  '*JJLI>Y  MUmVOV/' 

Messrs.  Editors  : — In  the  Monthly  Far- 
mer for  December,  I  notice  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Barker,  in  which  he  compares  the 
product  in  butter  of  one  of  his  native  cows 
with  that  of  ^  Jersey  owned  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
this  town ;  and  if  I  mistake  not  a  slur  is  aimed  at 
' 'blooded^ *  stock.  If  the  question  of  the  supe- 
riority of  breeds  for  yielding  the  largest  profit 
in  butter-making  is  to  be  decided  by  reports 
or  comparisons  of  this  sort,  I  wish  to  ^ve  the 
Jersey's  a  fair  show,  and  am  therefore  mduced 
to  report  the  product  of  a  full  blood  Jersey 
cow,  Lady  Milton,  on  my  farm.  She  is  six 
years  old,  and  dropped  her  fourth  calf,  (a 
heifer,)  on  the  15th  of  May  last.  Her  pro- 
duct in  butter,  from  June  1st,  was  as  follows : 
In  June,  64i  lbs. ;  July,  79  lbs. ;  August, 
701  lbs. ;  September,  66  lbs. ;  October,  1st 
week,  14i  lbs.  After  the  first  week  in  Octo- 
ber she  was  no  lonser  tested,  because  the 
grass  in  pasture  had  become  short  and  very 
poor.  Her  feed  during  the  time  of  trial  was, 
in  June  and  July,  grass  in  pasture  only;  af- 


terwards she  had,  in  addition,  a  feed  of  green 
fodder  com  at  night,  pretty  regularly,  and 
sometimes  in  the  morning.  No  grain  of  anjr 
kind  was  fed. 

Thus  much  for  quantity.  But^tio/tfy,  as 
well  as  quantity,  is  to  be  considered,  in  set- 
ting at  the  profits.  Some  may,  and  doubtless 
do  say  that  Jersey  butter  is  no  better  than 
that  of  native  cows,  while  others,  (and  their 
number  is  increasing,^  think  it  much  richer. 
Of  course  there  wiU  be  more  or  less  variation 
in  this  respect  with  all  breeds,  and  much  de- 
pends upon  the  feed ;  but  in  comparing  the 
average,  on  the  same  feed,  my  experience  and 
observation  lead  me  to  the  belief  that  the 
cream  and  the  butter  of  the  Jerseys  are  deci- 
dedly the  richer  of  the  two.  But  there  is  no 
better  criterion  on  this  point  than  the  price 
obtained  in  market.  I  have  sold  mine  through 
the  summer  at  75  cts.  per  lb.,  and  I  know  of 
others  who  have  sold  at  this  price  for  a  long 
time,  in  close  competition  with  the  best  native 
butter,  at  from  40c  to  50c.  It  is,  in  my  jud^ 
ment,  safe  to  say  that  all  the  pure  Jersey  but- 
ter, v)dl  madet  will  command  a  higher  price 
than  native,  by  25  per  cent.,  the  year  round. 

I  admit  that  Lady  Milton  is  an  extra  Jersey 
cow  for  quantity,  though  not  the  only  one 
around  here  by  any  means.  I  know  of  others 
about  her  equal.  I  have  several  others  that 
will  produce  weeklv  more  butter  than  Mr. 
Barker  reports.  The  average,  under  the  same 
treatment,  would  tell  the  truth,  if  we  could 
get  at  it.  And  it  ought,  in  some  way,  to  be 
ascertained,  for  the  question  of  the  most  prof- 
itable breed  for  butter  is  altogether  too  impor- 
tant to  remain  an  open  one,  subjected  to  the 
fam^  or  whim  of  amateur  farmers  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  the  flings  and  ridicule  of  those 
who  wish  to  make  the  most  of  a  cheap  cow  on 
the  other.  It  seems  strange  to  the  writer,  to 
say  the  least,  that  any  intelligent,  observing 
fanner  can  have  failed  to  notice  that  where 
our  native  cows  have  been  skilfully  crossed 
with  blooded  sires,  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
Shorthorns  or  Herefords  for  beef,  the  Devons 
for  working  oxen,  the  Dutch  or  Ayrshire  for 
milk,  or  wiUi  the  Jersey  or  Aldemeys  for  but- 
ter, great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
quahty  and  value  of  the  animals  thus  produced. 
1  am  not  alone  in  this  view,  and  if  it  is  an  er- 
roneous one,  it  is  important  we  should  have 
the  facts  to  prove  it  so.  j.  c.  c. 

Spring  HiU  Stock  Farm,      ) 
Amigton,  Dec.  16, 1867.  { 


JPbr  th€  New  England  Ft 
O  FLSm  TBBBB. 


Gov.  Brown  : — Although  unable  to  write,' 
in  consequence  of  lameness  in  my  hand,  I  will 
attempt  to  dictate  a  few  hints  upon  this  sub- 
ject, as  von  requested  me  to  do  when  here  a 
few  weexs  since. 

In  the  first  place,  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  bleiieaing.    While  tiie  drcolation  of 
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iiie  tree  is  comparatively  dormant,  say  from 
Noyemberto  February,  I  have  found  to  be 
the  most  favorable  season  for  trimming.^  While 
the  wood  is  frozen  the  saw  runs  easier  and 
elogs  less,  and  although  some  object^  to  trim- 
ming trees  when  frozen,  I  regard  this  as  the 
most  favorable  time,  if  done  with  care.  When 
trimmed  at  this  season,  there  will  be  but  little 
flow  of  sap,  and  the  ends  of  the  limbs  will  be 
seared  over  in  the  spring,  by  the  time  the  dr- 
cnlation  is  active,  when  fresh  woonds  bleed 
badly. 

In  the  next  place,  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  wonnding  the  tree  unnecessarily. 
Rou^  usage  is  the  main  cause  of  the  preju- 
dice against  trimming  pine  trees.  The  axe  or 
faatdtet  should  never  be  used,  even  when  the 
limbs  are  dead  and  comparatively  brittle,  as 
the  bark  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  limb 
knocked  off  is  almost  sure  to  be  bruised.  The 
limbs  should  be  carefdly  sawed  off  in  aU  cases. 

From  my  experience,  I  find  there  is  little 
use  in  trimming  trees  which  stand  alone  and 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  weather.  The  pine 
should  grow  in  clusters,  or  the  trunks  be  shaded 
by  other  trees. 

The  work  of  trimming  pine  trees  should  be 
commenced  while  they  are  quite  young, 
bat  the  limbs  should  not  be  removed  until  they 
show  sicns  of  decay,  or,  rather,  evidence  of 
having  fulfilled  the  puipose  for  which  the  lower 
limbs  were  designea. 

To  illustrate  the  advantages  resulting  from 
judicious  trimming,  I  will  mention  the  foUow- 
m^  facts.  Twenty  years  ago  one  of  my  sons 
tnmmed  a  tree  which  was  then  about  five 
inches  in  diameter.  This  fall  ten  boards  from 
this  tree  were  exhibited  at  the  Mechanics^  Fair 
in  Lowell,  which  contained  100  feet,  board 
measure.  Six  of  these  boards,  three  from 
each  side,  were  dear  stuff,  worth  at  least  $60 
per  1000  feet.  Rather  more  than  one-half  of 
the  four  inside  boards  was  also  clear  stuff  of 
the  same  value.  The  ceq|ral  part  of  these 
four  boards  was  knotty  and  worth  about  (22 
per  1000  feet.  Consequently  over  three-fourths 
of  the  100  feet  were  worth  6  cents  per  foot, 
and  the  remainder  2  cents  and  2  mills  per  foot. 
If  the  tree  had  not  been  trimmed,  nearly  or 
quite  the  whole  of  the  lumber  would  have  been 
worth  only  the  latter  sum. 

In  this  fast  age,  the  rapid  growth  of  pine 
timber  on  fair  land  is  too  much  underrated. 
When  a  boy,  I  remember  of  going  into  the 
woods  with  an  older  sister,  to  ^t  the  top  of  a 
small  pine  for  a  distaff.  My  sister  stepped  up- 
on a  rock,  near  which  pine  trees  were  ^wing, 
and  pulled  the  top  of  a  straight,  thrifty  one 
towwds  her,  for  tne  purpose  of  cattmff  off  the 
top ;  but  finally  concluded  not  to,  as  me  tree 
was  so  handsome,  and  took  her  distaff  from  a 
smaUer  bush.  That  tree  is  still  ^wing,  and 
was  recently  estimated  by  good  judges  to  be 
from  90  to  100  feet  high,  and  to  be  sufiident 
to  produce  1000  feet  of  good  lumber  and  one 
cord  of  firewood. 


In  order  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  time  ne- 
cessary to  trim  trees  nine  feet  high,  I  once; 
timed  myself  on  a  dozen,  which  were  situated 
about  40  rods  from  the  house,  and  found  it 
took  me  fifly-five  minutes  to  trim  the  twelve 
trees,  including  the  time  spent  in  going  to  and 
retumiog  from  the  lot.  B.  F.  Cuttbb. 

Pdham,  N.  H.,  Dee.  18,  1867. 


For  fft«  2few  England  Famer, 
THB   GLOBING  YXAB. 

*'BlDg  om  tbe  old— rl&g  In  die  new.'' 

The  dosQ  of  the  year  has  been  so  oflen  im- 
proved as  a  fit  occasion  for  moralizing  and  ser- 
monizing, that  it  is  rather  hazardous  to  attempt 
to  write  on  a  subject  so  worn  and  exhausted. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  writers  who 
re^rd  the  later  months  of  the  year  as  gloomy 
and  sad,  and  peculiarly  admonitory,  because 
it  is  the  season  of  the  faded  and  fallen  leaf; 
because  the  birds  and  flowen  have  departed, 
and  because  we  have  so  many  tokens  of  ap- 
proaching winter ;  greatly  preterrinjif  the  more 
cheerful  and  rational  views  of  H.  W.  Beecher 
and  *'£ssecker"  of  Salem. 

It  is  true  that  the  decline  and  passing  away 
of  succeeding  yeara  remind  us  of  the  decline 
and  passing  away  of  succeeding  generations 
of  men ;  but  the  established  order  of  nature 
and  of  Providence,  which  ushera  in  new  yean 
and  new  beings,  oxily  on  condition  that  the  old 
shall  pass  onward,  has  in  none  of  its  operations 
aught  that  can  properly  be  regarded  with  re- 
gret or  sadness.  The  silent  forces  of  nature, 
under  the  direction  of  our  ^at  Ruler  and 
Benefactor,  have  lent  their  kmdly  aid  and  co- 
operation to  man  in  elaborating  an  ample  har- 
vest, and  now  rest,  because  their  work  is  done, 
and  well  done.  To  the  husbandman  who  did 
not  neglect  to  plougii  by  reason  of  the  cold, 
or  to  hoe  by  reason  of  the  heat,  there  comes 
no  unpleasant  sequel  to  the  fact  that  **The 
harvest  is  past^  the  smnmer  is  ended." 

What  though  the  darlc  douds  should  lower, 
and  the  storm  should  come  with  angry,  threat- 
ening winds,  how  impotent  and  haxinless  do 
they  appear  to  those  who  have  full  bams, 
granaries  and  cellars,  with  secure  defences  for 
uemselves  and  their  herds. 

^  Delightful  in  their  season  are  the  sones  of 
birds  and  the  trilling  of  insects ;  but  the  Meas- 
ure which  their  music  affords  is  enhanced  by 
its  intermission,  that  its  cadence  and  echo  ma^ 
linger  on  the  ear  and  in  the  memory  till  it 
iL|rain  returns.  Beautiful  in  their  season  are 
the  flowen  of  spring  and  early  summer,  but 
the  essential  beauties  which  they  represent  and 
shadow  forth  are  confined  to  no  season  or 
place ;  and  ai%  as  omnipresent  and  immortal  as 
the  Divine  Mind  in  which  they  originated. 
We  have  seeii  nature  in  the  graceful  attire  of 
spring,  in  the  fnll  dress  of  summer  and  the 
brilliMunr  of  autumn ;  we  may  now,  with  more 
hallowed  pleasure,  enter  her  hyemal  temple 
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and  behold  the  sublimer  beauties  of  her  stat^ 
uarv. 

Some  of  the  last  days  of  the  year  are  its 
best  days.  Ardent  summer,  murmuring  and 
resounding  with  busy  life,  has  passed  awa^r, 
and  is  succeeded  by  many  of  those  tranquil 
and  lovely  days  that  add  such  a  grace  and 
charm  to  the  fading  year.  1£  the  sensuous 
and  material  world  seems  to  have  receded,  we 
are  more  than  compensated  b^  the  proximity 
of  the  supersensuous  and  the  spiritual.  Whence 
is  it,  that  when  during  one  of  these  quiet  days, 
we  seek  some  favorite  retreat  where  the  world 
seems  hushed  to  silence  and  attention  most 
profound,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  some  mighty 
orator  about  to  speak,  whence  comes  to  us' that 
hallowed  pleasure — ^that  indescribable  emotion  P 
Are  not  tne  invisible  drawing  near  in  spiritual 
communion  ? 

The  year  is  passing  away.  Well,  let  it  pass, 
and  with  it  all  that  is  effete  and  useless ;  and 
let  the  new  year  put  on  more  freshness  and 
vigor,  and  in  due  time  let  "Revived  earth  un- 
fold new  force  and  new  delights.^^  The  year 
is  expiring ;  and  let  ancient  wrong  and  ven- 
erated error  die  with  it;  and  let  truth  and 
right  be  the  watch-words  of  the  coming  year. 

'*And  Isaac  went  out  to  meditate  in  the  field 
at  the  eventide.^^  As  to  the  day,  so  to  the 
year  there  is  an  eventide ;  and  who  does  not 
feel  that  neither  the  day,  nor  the  year,  nor  the 
life  of  man,  would  be  perfect  without  its  even- 
tide. Happy  are  they  whose  meditations  at 
the  eventide  of  life,  are  not  embittered  by  the 
reflection  that  their  seed-time  and  summer  were 
unimproved.  I.  B.  Habtwell. 

WUkinsonvUle,  Mass,,  Dec.  19,  1867. 


fed  as  cows  usually  are.  Nearly  100  miles 
still  farther  South,  I  now  have  white  clorer 
that  grew  in  many  places  this  summer  "knee 
high^^  on  pipe-clay  land,  springing  up  sponta- 
neously, whenever  allowed  uie  privilege  of 
doing  so.  The  second  growth  salivates  or 
"slabbers^'  horses,  but  does  not  cattle  or  hogs. 
It  grows  finely  with  herds  grass,  affording  a 
heavy  swath  of  hay  at  the  ground." 


From  Hours  at  Home. 
THS  WESXK  OF  INDIAIT  SPMliTBH, 


WHITB  OIiOYlSB  IN  GSOBGIA.. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Southern  ChdUvator 
writes  as  follows :  "I  have  enjoyed  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  visit  to  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Appalachian  chain  of  mountains  iomiediately  on 
the  line  between  East  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina.  For  miles  along  its  summit,  and  far 
down  its  sides,  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of 
white  clover  completely  covered  the  ground, 
filling  the  air  with  its  fragrance,  and  affording 
the  richest  and  most  abimdant  pasturage  for 
hundreds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  literally 
"rolling  in  fat"  without  an  ear  of  com  or  any- 
thing, save  the  rich  herbage  upon  which  they 
luxuriated  with  all  their  native  fondness,  re- 

auiring  only  the  care  of  a  shepherd  to  keep 
lem  within  proper  bounds.  Calves  of  but  a 
few  months  old  looked  like  "yearlings,"  and 
from  one  cow  running  at  large  with  her  calf, 
I  milked  at  least  two  gallons  per  day,  for  our 
pleasure  party,  consisting  of  nearly  a  dozen 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  One  bftindred  miles 
farther  South,  I  have  had  several  acres  well 
set  in  white  clover,  without  sowing  a  seed, 
by  simply  letting  the  land  lie  out.  My  milch 
cows  grazed  on  it  untU  Christmas,  yielding 
richer  and  more  milk  and  butter  than  when 


The  earth  now  reeta  from  all  her  frnltftil  woito ; 
Her  golden  week  of  Indian  Summer  glowa 
O'er  ttU  the  land— the  Babbath  of  the  year. 
The  son  slanta  low  along  the  Southern  eky, 
The  fine  gold  of  his  sammer  beams  grow  dim. 
The  clonda  no  longer  heave  their  Alp  like  forms. 
But  thinly  o'er  the  pale  blue  heavens  spread. 
j  O'er  viewless,  Western  verge  ^e  thickening  hau 
I  Pours  slowly  in  the  atmosphere  of  dreama. 
I  The  hills,  upon  whose  russet-slopes  now  lie 
The  latticed  shadows  of  the  leafless  woods, 
Afar  in  cloudlike  masses  melt  away; 
The  winding  stream  autumnal  rains  have  filled 
Through  woodland,  glade,  and  rural  homes,  and  roads, 
Through  fields  all  brown,  and  Winter-during  gnem, 
Moves  slowly  on  in  gleams  from  curve  to  curve 
Like  langni(M)penlng  of  a  dreamy  eye. 
Save  muffled  echoes  of  the  distant  gun, 
And  •nterrupted  peck  of  bird  on  limb 
And  hollow  trunk,  a  buzz  of  blundering  bee, 
Ko  sound  disturbs  the  deep  repose  of  earth. 
From  height  to  height  the  crow  flies  heavily ; 
And  o'er  the  valley's  gulf  of  wavering  haae 
llie  hawk,  slow-scanning  farm  and  field  below» 
In  dreamy  circles  fionts.    Against  this  steep 
And  wood-browed  hill,  the  warm  and  mellow  air, 
As  from  the  wind-swung  curtains  of  a  tent, 
Beats  fitfrilly.    A  pale  and  shimmering  light— 
A  last  sweet  smile  as  of  a  dying  saint, 
Plays  softly  o'er  the  wan  and  quiet  culh. 
Nor  hills,  nor  woods,  nor  fields,  though  bore  and  brown 
Are  sad,  but  all  rejoice  in  works  well  done. 
The  leaves  have  bnilded  for  their  race  of  treM 
The  measure  of  a  genial  Sununer's  growth, 
And  at  their  feet  are  mingling  with  the  dust. 
The  orchard  trees,  droop  low  relaxed  limbs, 
Unstifl'ened  yet  i^alnst  the  wintry  storm. 
October  winds  have  sown  the  winged  seeds 
Of  weed  and  flower ;  and  by  the  streamlet's  marge 
The  golden  rod  still  bends  o'er  aster  blue, 
But  bloom  and  glory's  gone,  by  beat  and  chill 
Of  dark  October  rains. 

*     As  once  of  old 
"Ck>d  saw  that  it  was  good,"  and  took  bis  rest, 
So  year  by  year,  through  Nature's  work,  he  doea 
The  same,  and  in  some  week  of  warmth  and  light 
Earth  dreams  her  fruitful  Bummer  o'er  again. 
And  rests  in  peaoe  as  of  a  day  of  heaven. 


LiVE-FOR-EvER,     FOR     INFLAMMATION. — 

Live-foi^Eyer  is  invaluable  for  inflammation 
— such  as  broken  breast,  sore  eyes,  4&c.  It  is 
simply  crushed  and  laid  on,  covered  with  a 
soft  cloth.  Mixed  with  camphor  and  lard,  it 
works  wonders  with  inflamea  or  caked  bags  in 
cows.  I  have  known  an  obstinate  case  re- 
lieved by  one  application,  gently  but  thor- 
oughly rubbed  in,  so  that  the  next  morning  the 
milk  was  ntnningfrom  the  teats. — Mrs.  S.  U. 
Sherman^  New  Uartford,  N.  F.,  in  Country 
Gentleman. 


Peanuts  have  been  raised  in  several  parts 
of  Iowa  this  year.  They  are  as  easily  raised 
as  potatoes,  and  a  much  surer  crop. 
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BISIPHD    JAl'AWllUnH    VATlgH, 


^le  above  u  perhaps  m  good  a  representa- 
taon  of  Uiii  beantiful  plant  «i  can  be  made  by 
nere  printer's  ink  and  white  peper.  Its  long 
wmy  and  gracefhllj  recurved  leaves,  however, 
striped  with  the.  clearest  white  and  the  bright- 
M(  green,  occauonallj'  showing  faint  tinges  of 
nee  color  at  the  edges,  as  paint«d  by  natnre, 
an  quite  tnotber  thing,  and  for  groups  on 
tbe  Icwn  or  for  a  back  row  in  the  flower-bor- 


der, few  plants  are  more  imposing,  effectire  and 
grand  than  the  ornamental  Japanese  Maize. 

It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  was  obtwBedhy 
Mr.  Thomas  Hof^,  in  the  Japanese  gardens, 
and  sent  to  this  country  a  few  years  ago.  It 
has  been  exhibited  at  the  shows  of  the  Massa- 
chusetti  Hortjcaltaral  Society  for  the  two  or 
Aree  years  pelt.  Though  a  variety  of  Maiie, 
it  dififan  in  imiiy  other  reapeota  than  bera^. 
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of  foliage  from  our  common  Indian  com.  It 
growa  from  five  to  six  feet  high,  and  has  alter- 
nate foliage ;  the  leaves  being  about  four  feet 
long  and  two  to  three  inches  wide.  like  our 
conunon  com,  it  is  of  easy  cultivation.  To 
produce,  however,  early  plants,  it  is  well  to 
sow  the  seeds  in  a  pot  in  the  house,  or  in  a 
hot-bed,  planting  out  in  the  latter  part  of 
May.  By  July  1,  the  plants  will  attain  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  show  their 
magnificent  foliage.  If  planted  in  the  open  air, 
it  should  be  sown  about  the  20th  of  May,  and 
in  a  wami  and  rich  soil. 


OUBIOUB  THINGS  ABOUT  FB08T. 

One  morning  in  October,  I  found  all  the 
tomato  and  pumpkin  vines  used  up  and  killed 
by  frost.  But  tne  bean  vines,  the  potatoes 
and  the  cabbages  in  my  garden  were  in  fine 
growing  order  still.  Three  weeks  afterward. 
Frost  came  again,  and  not  finding  any  more 
tomatoes  and  pumpkins,  he  laid  hold  on  my 
pole  beans  and  my  potatoes.  They  turned 
olack  and  died,  as  if  strangled.  An  old 
farmer  said  that  this  frost  that  Killed  the  pota^ 
toes  was  a  ''real  black  frost.'^ 

'*Har'  said  I.  **black  frost,  white  frost;  do 
they  ever  mix  ?^^ 

**You  watch  and  you^U  see  the  difiference,^^ 
said  the  old  farmer. 

And  I  began  to  watch.  The  cabba^  in 
my  garden  were  not  killed  yet.  The  chickens 
have  a  wonderful  good  time  nipping  off 
the  thick  edges  of  the  big,  tougn  leaves. 
Well,  I  watehed,  to  see  what  the  frost  would 
do  next.  One  morning  I  noticed  that  the 
bridges  and  board  walks  were  white  as  snow, 
but  the  dirt  roads,  gravel  walks,  and  stone 
sidewalks  could  not  show  a  single  fleck  of 
frost.  And  I  saw  that  there  vras  no  frost  on 
or  near  the  spikes  in  the  board  walk,  but  were 
spots  instead. 

Yet  I  remember,  one  winter  day  about  noon, 
when  things  were  thawing  a  little,  that  the 
board  walls  all  dried  ofi^  leaving  a  spot  of 
frost  on  every  spike,  and  all  the  stone  walks 
and  dirt  roads  were  cold  and  hard  as  ever 
with  snow  and  ice !  Every  fall  the  boards  are 
frosty,  while  the  spikes  and  stones  are  wami 
and  wet.  Every  spring  the  boards  are  warm 
and  wet,  while  the  spikes  and  stones  are 
frosty !    Funny  frost ! 

One  day  the  good  woman  who  cooks  for  us 
made  some  doughnuts ;  some  folks  call  them 
fried  cakes,  (they  are  good,  no  matter  what 
they  call  them,)  and  when  she  had  done  frying 
them,  she  set  the  hot  lard  out  at  the  door, 
along  side  of  a  basin  of  water  to  cool.  The 
lard  and  the  water  both  of  them  froze  solid 
that  night,  and  the  next  morning  I  saw  that 
the  frost  had  made  a  hollow  in  the  lard  and 
a  hump  on  the  water !     Frozen  lard  shrinks, 


frozen  water  swells!  Funny  frost,  how  y<m 
do  act.  And  out  in  the  bam  on  a  beam,  I 
had  one  bottle  with  castor  oil  in  it,  to  oil  mj 
carriage  wheels,  another  with  neat^s-foot  oil 
for  my  harness,  and  another  bottle  half  full  of 
water.  They  all  froze  up  solid,  one  cold 
night,  and  the  water  bottle  split.  But  the 
others  did  not. 

Off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  New 
foundland,  sailors  often  meet  icebergs  a  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  all  the  books^  say  that 
there  is  nearly  six  times  as  much  ice  under 
water  as  there  is  above.  But  when  I  went 
skating  on  our  canal,  the  ice  lay,  all  of  it,  on 
top  of  the  water,  and  none  of  it  that  I  saw  was 
under  the  water  at  all.  And  yet  when  I  break 
off  a  piece  of  ice  and  put  it  in  a  pitofaer  of 
water,  it  floats  just  like  an  iceberg,  six  times 
as  much  under  water  as  above  it. 

An  Indian  was  found  dead  by  the  roadside, 
one  very  cold  morning,  with  an  empty  rum 
bottle  beside  him.  fie  was  frozen  stiff.  The 
wise  Indians  came  and  examined  to  find  what 
had  killed  him.  They  decided  that  there  had 
been  too  much  water  in  his  rum,  and  the  water 
had  frozen  hard  and  killed  him.  Rum  never 
freezes,  but  men  with  rum  in  them  freeze 
more  easily  than  other  men  who  drink  cold 
water  only.    Queer,  funnv  frost  again. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  curious  things 
that  frost  has  set  me  to  thinking  of.  If  an^ 
one  of  the  readers  can  explain  all  these  curi- 
ous thin^,  they  will  be  wiser  than  some  pro- 
fessors m  our  colleges.  And  professors  are 
the  wisest  people  I  know  of. — Thos,  K.  Beechr 
er,  in  LiiUe  VorporcU. 


A  8W1GET  AJSm  SOUB  APFIiE. 

Capt.  Benj.  Allen  of  Greene,  Me.,  raises  in 
his  orchard  a  variety  of  apples  which  is  a  great 
pomological  curiosity,  as  well  as  a  puzzle.  It 
IS  made  up  of  alternate  sections  of  sweet  and 
sour,  each  section  inclu^jng  about  one-eighth 
of  the  apple.  When  the  apple  is  weU  ^rown, 
the  sections  are  regular  and  vary  but  httle,  if 
any,  in  different  apples,  and  they  are  always 
distinct.  In  size,  form  and  keeping  propensi- 
ties, it  resembles  the  Rhode  Island  &reening — 
in  fact,  the  sour  part  is  that  kind  of  apple. 
When  first  picked,  the  whole  apple  is  of  a 
greenish -color,  and  the  sweet  and  sour  sections 
are  not  easily  distinguished ;  but  as  it  matures, 
the  sweet  sections  assume  a  rich  vellow  color, 
while  the  sour  part  is  that  greenish  yellow,  pe- 
culiar to  the  Greening. 

My  father  obtained  scions  from  Mr.  Allen^s 
orchard,  and  for  many  years  raised  some  of 
the  apples,  but  the  tree  was  blown  down,  and 
now,  I  think,  there  are  none  to  be  found  ooly 
in  Mr.  Allen^s  orchard.  Many  a  time  1  have 
seen  my  father,  when  he  had  company,  sur- 
prise them  by  cutting  first  a  piece  of  sour  apple 
for  them  to  taste,  and  adjoining  that  a  piece  of 
sweet,  from  the  same  apple.  The  tree  now  in 
Mr.  AUen^s  orchard  was  grafted  many  years 
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ago,  bat  I  think  no  one  knows  where  the  sciong 
came  from.  How  was  sach  a  variety  pro- 
dnced?  Was  it  a  natural  growth  from  the 
seed,  or  was  it  produced  by  artificial  means  P 
Itiiink  it  most  have  been  done  by  artificial 
means,  bat  what  those  means  were,  would 
probably  need  some  experiments  to  prove. — 
Z.  A.  Qilbert,  in  Maine  Farmer, 


AXEBIOAiar  wool.  AND  ITS  IMFBOVE- 

MEKT. 

H.  D.  Tellkampf  of  New  York  submitted  a 
report  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  National 
Wool  Manufacturers^  Association,  November 
7th,  on  the  part  of  a  Committee  of  that  body 
jtppointed  to  consider  the  subject  at  our  head. 
The  author,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Tellkampf  &  Eitching, 
and  is  perhaps  second  to  no  one  in  the  extent 
of  his  mformation  as  regards  the  wool  trade, 
and  in  his  ability  to  speak  with  authority  as  to 
the  wants  of  our  manufacturers,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  wool  now  and  heretofore  supplied 
by  our  growers. — Country  Oentleman. 

E.  B.  BiOELOw,  Esq.,  President,  &c, — As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  **Raw  Materials,^^ 
I  beg  leave,  most  respectfully,  to  submit  some 
remarks  in  relation  to  the  production  of  wool 
in  the  United  States,  considerine  the  improve- 
ment of  it  of  vital  importance,  both  to  manu- 
facturers and  wool  growers,  and  the  more  so 
as  the  present  high  tariff  operates  seriously 
against  a  supply  of  several  qualities  of  wool 
needed  for  various  descriptions  of  woolen 
goods.  The  manufactturers  have  tested  this 
yearns  clip  sufficiently  to  tell  whether  they  can 
acknowledge  the  force  of  the  following  obser- 
vations, VIZ. : 

Our  fleece  wool,  as  a  general  thing,  has 
shown  that  too  little  care  has  been  taken  with 
the  sheep — ^not  even  excepting  our  old  wool 
growing  States.  It  is  evident,  in  fact,  by  the 
great  number  of  fleeces  being  more  or  less 
matted  and  yellow,  the  staple  of  which  is  un- 
healthy, and  causes  a  greater  loss  in  working ; 


snch  faulty  wool,  in  spite  of  the  great  care, 

and  much  expense  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 1  lay.    The  difference  between  those  two  breeds 


facturcr,  will  not  render  an  article  as  good, 
as  healthy  or  sound  staple  wool.  The  reason 
for  such  deficient  or  faulty  fleeces  is  to  be  found 
generally  in  the  fact  that  the  sheep  have^  been 
exposed  to  inclement  weather,  and  been  irreg- 
ularly fed,  etc.,  and  an  important  objection  to 
the  exposure  of  the  sheep  m  rainy  seasons  is 
the  harshness  of  the  points  of  staple  produced 
by  it.  The  well  cared  for  flock  will  not  only 
be  healthier,  and  the  mortality  less,  but  the 
quantity  of  wool  produced,  larger  and  more 
valuable,  than  of  ike  same  flock  if  carelessly 
kept.  A  perfectly  sound  staple  of  the  fleece 
ifl  required  for  good  fabrics  and  a  perfect 
finish.  « 

There  is  pevalent  in  this  year's  clip  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Yennont  breed,  resembling  the 


old  Negretti  Spimish  breed,  well  known  for 
many  years  for  its  heavy  grease,  causing  in 
most  cases  the  points  or  tops  of  the  staple  to 
become  charged  with  a  dark  hard  substance 
similar  to  pitch,  and  for  this  reason  called,  in 
Austria  and  Grermany,  pitch  tops,  which  are 
dreaded  by  the  manufacturers,  who  cannot 
scour  this  wool  by  the  regular  process,  and- 
have  the  trouble  and  expense  of  clipping  the 
tops  by  hand,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of 
weight  to  them — seldom  less  than  ten  per  cent. 
Thev  have  found,  at  the  same  time,  that  a 
wool  without  a  perfect  staple  will  not  work  or 
finish  as  well  as  that  of  a  full  or  entire  staple. 
Furthermore,  the  wool  of  this  breed  proved  to 
be  lacking  the  neceaaary  fulling  qualifications, 
and  does  net  produce  as  valuable  and  saleable 
fabrics  as  that  of  Silesian  and  Saxony  Escurial 
breed.  Our  next  clip  will  be  still  more  charg- 
ed with  **pitch  tops,^^  indicated  already  in  the 
fleeces  of  yearlings  and  lambs  this  season,  as, 
with  the  age  of  the  sheep,  the  tops  of  the  sta- 
ple become  more  filled  with  the  hard  substance. 

Veimont  wool  has  never  enjoyed  in  this 
country  a  reputation,  as  Silesia  and  Saxoziy 
wools  have  deservedly  earned  in  Germany.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  more  astonishing  that  the 
wool  growers  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio 
and  New  York,  producing  for  years  superior 
and  higher  priced  wool  than  Vermont  could 
be  induced  to  venture  upon  an  enterprise, 
without  first  considering  the  consequences, 
merely  for  the  production  of  heavier  fleeces. 
Should  it  have  been  recommended  by  Vermont 
breeders,  *'a  single  or  double  crossing,'^  but 
no  more,  of  the  flocks  in  this  countrv^,  it  might 
have  led  to  some  good,  similar  in  effect  to  uat 
experienced  in  the  superior  Escurial  breed  of 
Saxony  and  Silesia,  where  the  breeding-in  for 
years  had  weakened  the  strength  of  the  ani- 
mals, and  the  fibre  of  the  wool.  But  for  this 
mixture  of  blood,  nothing  but  the  best  breed 
of  Negretti  was  considered  advisable,  or  has 
proved  beneficial. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  we  have  too  much  of 
the  Negretti  blood  in  our  flocks,  and  to  coun- 
terbalance it  favorably,  the  Escurial  breed  of 
Silesia  and  Saxony  has  to  be  used  without  de- 


is  **that  the  Escurials  produce  a  compact,  short 
stapled  wool,  superior  for  clothing.  The  Ne- 
grettis,  however,  grow  a  longer  stapled  wool, 
but  not  as  compact  a  fleece.  In  Mecklenburg 
and  Austria,  more  than  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, the  Negrettis  have  been  used,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  for  obtaining  combing  wool.  In 
France,  there  are  likewise  good  breeds  for 
Delaine  wool.  The  Negretti  sheep  is  of  larger 
size  than  Escurials.  The  best  breeders  in  Si- 
lesia prefer  the  Escurial  breed  for  its  bein^  a 
better  traveller,  healthier,  and  for  consuming 
^esB  food.  Three  Escuriab  will  not  need  as 
much  food,  in  short,  as  two  Negrettis.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  the  Negrettis  were  introduced 
in  various  parts  of  Australia,  but  proving  quite 
unsatisfactory,  they  are  now  called  there  Be' 
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grettis.  It  is  evident  that  steps  have  to  be 
taken,  for  the  benefit  of  our  wool  G;rowers,  to 
produce  the  most  desirable  and  valoable  wool 
which  our  woolen  industry  needs. 

The  importation  of  Silesian  and  Saxony 
rams,  either  for  account  of  the  growers,  or 
for  account  of  a  company  of  manufacturers, 
for  distributing  them  at  cost,  adding  a  moder- 
ate commission,  appears  to  be  the  most  expe* 
dient  measure  for  about  three  years,  as  that 
length  of  time  is  required  before  a  good  sited 
stock  farm  of  the  best  breeds  of  these  coun- 
tries is  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  needed 
rams  to  a  certain  number.  There  will  be 
other  breeders  here  who  will  join  for  the  pro- 
vision, by-and-by,  of  the  demand  and  wants 
for  Silesian  or  Saxony  breed. 

Allow  me  to  say  that^  nothing  would  speak 
plainer  for  the  growers,  and  be  of  more  ad- 
vantage to  them,  than  a  material  proof  of  the 
establishment  of  a  stock  farm  by  our  largest 
manufacturers.  Such  could  be  accomplished 
with  a  capital  of  about  $100,000,  on  a  ikrm  of 
about  400  or  500  acres,  properly  located  in  a 
healthy  neighborhood  near  New  York  city.  It 
would  do  to  commence  with  a  flock  of  about 
200  ewes  and  eight  or  ten  bucks  of  Silesian 
and  Saxony  full  blood  breed ;  but  I  would  ad- 
vocate under  present  circumstances,  to  begin 
with  double  that  number,  because  the  first  year 
there  would  probably  be  only  850  lambs,  of 
which  one-half  that  number  are  males,  and 
from  them  we  have  to  deduct  for  mortality, 
&c.,  leaving  only  about  140  rams  for  sale 
when  two  and  a  half  years  old ;  consequently 
the  income  for  the  sale  of  rams  would  com- 
mence the  third  year,  after  which  the  yearly 
number  would  increase,  and  with  it  the  entire 
value  of  the  farm.  Talking  a  moderate  aver- 
age value  at  $100  each,  the  first  income  for 
140  rams  would  be  equal  to  $14,000.  As  the 
expenses  of  a  stock  farm  are  heavier  than  of 
other  farms,  I  will  remark  that  all  the  pro- 
duce, includinc^  the  wool,  might  be  taken  for 
the  expenses,  leaving  the  revenue  of  rams  as 
net  profit,  and  increasing  every  year,  would  be 
a  himdsome  return  for  the  investment. 

It  is  with  this  as  with  every  business ;  its 
success  depends  upon  a  good  selection  of  the 
best  and  healthiest  breed,  the  proper  lands 
and  locality,  good  management,  reliable  help, 
etc.  After  mspecting  a  number  of  farms, 
gome  of  them  seem  to  be  well  adapted  and 
reasonable  in  price,  and  to  secure  the  success 
more  fully  of  an  enterprise  of  this  nature,  I 
would  recommend  the  appointment  of  an  able, 
reliable  person,  and  trust  to  him  rather  than 
commit  it  to  the  care  of  shareholders  who  are 
tmacquainted  with  it,  or  who  might  perhaps  in- 
terfere to  the  detriment  of  other  interested 
parties.  A  few  large  subscribers  are  prefer- 
able to  many  small  ones.— IT.  D.  TtUkampf, 
New  York,  Nov,  6. 

The  Buenos  Ayres  wool  cUp  of  last  year 
amounted  to  100,000,000  ponnds. 


Fbr  the  Nem  Bngkuut 
L  HTBfW  TXAB  BONO. 


BT  JLSm  O.  BAJUB. 


A  happy  new  year  I  A  bappy  new  year  I 

A  happy  new  year  to  all ! 
WeVe  naught  to  dread,  we're  naught  to 
*  Whatever  ill  befall. 
/0~why  Bhonld  we  call  it  thna  ? 

Or  (food?   How  dare  we  say 
That  aught  is  better,  or  worse,  Ibr  iu 

While  here  below  we  stay  ? 

O  Earth,  thy  naysterles  stand 

UDBoIved  while  the  ages  roll, 
Mocking  the  wisest  brain  and  hand, 

And  spuming  all  control  I 
And  thus  the  years  pass  on. 

Bringing  the  same  to  all,— 
At  times  Life's  bread,  at  times  a  stone— 

The  birth  robe,  and  the  pall. 

The  past  with  its  pleading  prayers 

Unanswered  flits  away, 
And  out  of  its  crumbling  altar-stairs 

We  build  our  cross  to-day : 
Who  knows  but  that  it  yet  may  rise 

To  a  column  of  grace  and  strength, 
Uprearlng  under  smiling  skies 

A  palaee  of  joy  at  length  ? 

We  know  Our  Father's  eye 

Looks  through  earth's  thickest  clouds; 
He  sendeth  peace  flrom  His  throne  onhi^, 

Where  wildest  woe  enshrouds; 
And  from  the  deepest  grare, 

And  to  lips  the  dumbest  long, 
His  hand  hath  power  to  raise  and  save. 

And  give  the  sweetcsl  song. 

Then— up!  up!  every  heart  I 

And — up  I  all  voices  here  I 
Borrow  and  sighing  shall  depart 

Before  the  glad  new  year. 
A  happy,  happy  new  year  t 

A  happy  new  year  to  all  f 
We've  naught  to  dread,  we've  naught  to  fear, 

Whatever  may  be&U. 


GHBMIBTBT  AFFIiIBD  TO  THB  WHBAT 

OBOF. 

We  have  just  harvested  and  threshed  oar 
summer  wheat,  and  find  the  yield  to  be  a  little 
rising  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  berry  k 
plump  and  foil,  and  in  color  is  not  affected  by 
the  season.  As  we  look  upon  our  bins  fiUed 
with  the  noble  grain  we  ask  ourselves,  "Why 
is  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal  so  generally 
neglected  in  New  England  ?*'  Farmers  have 
the  impression  that  their  lands  have  lost  some 
element  or  elements  essential  to  its  jrowth,  and 
therefore  it  must  uniformly  fail.  This  is  true 
in  part.  Analysis  of  the  wheal  plant,  both  of 
the  straw  and  berry,  shows  that  it  is  |)eculiarlpr 
rich  in  lime,  and  auo  in  the  phosphatic  and  m« 
trogoftous  elements.  These  cannot  be  found 
in  sufficient  quantity  in  our  worn-out  soils,  and 
therefore  the  wheat  plant  languishes.    Bat  w<ft 
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can  restore  sach  soils  to  fertility,  so  as  to  jrot 
luglily  remnnerative  returns  in  wheat.  We 
dressed  oar  wheat  field  with  pure  bone  dust, 
well  rotted,  500  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  with  it  we 
mingled  about  50  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  potassa. 
This  gave  us  splendid  results.  Douotless  a 
thorough  dressing  of  well-seasoned  barn-yard 
manure  would  have  famished  a  sufiiciency  of 
the  needed  elements  to  have  met  the  wants  of 
a  single  crop ;  but  we  prefer  the  b'me  and  salts, 
as  being  directly  applicable  to  wheat  on  most 
lands,  and  renaermg  a  crop  certain.  With 
flour  at  sixteen'  dollars  a  barrel,  it  is  a  pity  far- 
mers should  not  raise  at  least  a  home  supply  of 
wheat.  We  obtain  the  most  delidous  sweet 
bread  from  our  wheat,  g;round  fine,  in  an  old- 
fashioned  stone  mill.  We  keep  it  out  of  the 
boUf  as  it  is  certain  we  cannot  improve  upon 
nature  in  adjusting  the  parts  of  the  grain  to  be 
used  as  food.  More  attention  should  mani- 
festly be  given  to  wheat-raising  in  this  section 
of  the  country.  So  long  as  the  hi^h  price  of 
flour  continues  (we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
days  of  cheap  flour  are  past,)  it  is  the  most 
profitable  crop.  The  kind  of  seed  that  appears 
adapted  to  our  soils  is  what  is  known  as  the 
"Black  Sea**  variety.  This  is  a  summer  wheat. 
'^Dr.  J,  B,  Nichols^  in  Journal  of  Chemistry, 


JBXTBACTS  AND  BBFIiDBS. 

XmULTITB  VALUE  OF  ROOTS  AND  OOILN.— CBOP  OF 

F0TAT0B6. 

Will  you  please  give  me  the  relative  value  of 
early  flat  and  rata  baga  tamips,  potatoes  and  com 
for  feeding  animals.  1.  Potatoes  for  horses  that 
are  not  worked  veiy  hard ;  2.  turnips  for  cows ;  3. 
potatoes  for  hogs.  I  estimate  two  bushels  of 
steamed  potatoes  equal  to  three  bushels  of  raw  for 
all  animals.  Am  I  correct  ?  Would  you  fted  rye 
whole  or  ground  to  a  fattening  hog  ? 

Lest  yoa  shoold  think  me  rather  ungenerous  to 
ask  so  many  questions  without  contribating  any 
thing,  I  will  say  I  have  raised  260  bushels  ofextra 
potfl^toes  fh>m  less  than  one  and  a  half  days'  labor 
of  self  and  hand,  with  horse  and  cultivator  part 
of  the  time.  The  piece  of  land  on  which  they 
grew  is  less  than  two  acres,  and  no  bam  manure 
has  been  put  upon  it  within  the  last  fifty  years. 
This  year  I  used  two  casks  of  Bradley's  Super- 
phosf^iate.  Unless  on  burnt  land,  who  has  done 
better?  A  Svbsobibbr. 

Plymouth^  N.  H.,  Nov.,  1867. 


-''A  Subscriber"  is  referred  to  John- 
son's Agricultural  Chemistry.  He  will  there  find 
tables  containing  the  nutritive  elements  of  com, 
potatoes,  turnips,  &c  He  will  find  that  com  con- 
tains about  93  per  cent,  of  nutritive  matter ;  pota- 
toes flrom  11  to  21  per  cent,  according  to  variety ; 
turnips  somewhat  less.  From  these  data  he  can 
figure  out  answers  to  his  questions.  Boots,  how- 
ever, may  possess  a  value  not  indicated  by  scien- 
tific analysis.  t)uring  our  many  long  winter 
months  our  stock  are  deprived  of  the  succulent 
fted  of  the  pasture,  and  confined  to  hay  and  other 
dry  fbdder.  Men  on  shipboard  are  liable  to  dis- 
eases for  which  vegetables  are  the  cheapest  and 
sorest  preventives  and  cures.   In  the  house  we  do 


not  inquire  into  the  exact  amount  of  the  nutritive 
value  of  a  nice  bowl  of  apples.  We  eat  them  and 
feel  they  do  us  good.  In  the  bam,  then,  as  well 
as  on  shipboard  or  in  the  family,  the  prc'of  of 
vegetables— of  anything  green  and  Juicy,  even 
browse,~mu8t,  like  "the  pudding,"  be  tested  by 
"the  eating."  The&rmer  must  not  be  a  man  of 
one  idea.  There  is  yet  much  in  our  philosophy 
that  cannot  be  expressed  dogmatically.  We  live 
and  learn— one  thing,  at  least,  that  circumstances 
alter  cases.  There  is  no  doubt  that  roots  are  ren- 
dered more  digestible  by  cooking.  As  to  their  in- 
creased nutritive  value,  see  an  extract  from  an 
English  paper  in  the  Fasmeb  of  the  7th  inst. 

nOBT   V9.  OPEN  BABNS. 

Having  noticed  several  communications  In  the 
Fabmeb  'on  the  above  subject,  in  favor  of  open 
bams  where  hay  is  stored,  I  venture  to  oppose  the 
theory,  premising,  however,  that  as  I  know  where- 
of I  write,  what  i  say  is  *  practice  as  well  as  pen 
and  ink,'*  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  in 
the  Fabmeb  of  Nov.  80. 

I  have  two  bams,  one  of  which  is  shingled  all 
over,  and  has  a  double  floor ;  the  other  is  old  and 
open.  I  have  for  years  been  putting  hay  into  the 
former,  made  at  least  i^om  one-third  to  one-half 
less  than  that  put  into  the  latter,  and  never 
yet  have  taken  any  poor  or  smoky  hay  therefrom. 
While  fW>m  the  old  bam  the  hay  is  always  poor 
on  the  sides  of  the  mow. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  had  an  old  house  well 
shingled,  lathed  and  plastered,  which  he  filled 
with  grass,  cut  and  housed  on  a  cloudy  but  dry  day. 
In  the  sprmg  it  was  taken  out,  when  all  but  a  few 
inches  on  the  top  was  beautiilil  and  much  better 
perfumed  than  Lubin's  Extract,  called  "New 
Mown  Hay." 

Col. ,  of  New  Bedford,  filled  some  new  oil 

casks  with  grass,  green  ftrom  the  meadow.  After 
a  year  had  elapsed  he  found  it  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  when  headed  up.  Keep  the  air  from  your 
hay  as  well  as  from  the  frait  which  you  put  into 
cans,  and  it  will  keep. 

Let  those  building  bams  think  of  these  things 
and  not  go  back  to  the  days  of  their  grandfather, 
"when  grass  was  allowed  to  go  to  seed  before 
mowed,  and  com  was  planted  five  feet  apart  and 
the  plough  teas  used  instead  of  the  cultivator. 

Somerset,  Mass.,  Dec,  13, 1867.  Anok. 


lbttbb  tbom  vbbmont. 

When  the  mercury  is  forced  to  zero,  and  stiU 
down  to  26  degrees  below,  by  the  power  of  the 
freezing  cold,  how  can  we  improve  a  little  time 
now  and  then  to  better  advantage  to  ourselves  and 
others,  than  by  writing  for  our  agricultural  papers  ? 
The  chores  must  be  attended  to  as  a  matter  <jf 
coarse.  The  colder  the  winds  and  the  more  severe 
the  weather,  the  more  careful  should  we  be  of  ths 
creatures  entrasted  to  our  care  and-  protection ; 
striving  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  make  them  com- 
fortable, and  to  keep  them  in  a  condition  to  thrive 
and  grow. 

"Billy  Btack"  and  ••Fanny  Grey"  would  fully 
appreciate  an  extra  beddhig  of  clean  straw,  and 
an  additional  rubbing  down  with  the  comb  and 
brush ;  "Old  Speck"  and  "Brindle"  would  gladly 
accept  something  of  like  treatment,  with  an  extra 
nubbin  of  com,  these  biting  cold  momings ;  and 
they  richly  repay  us  for  ail  oiur  extra  care  in  this 
direction. 

The  young  stock  out  of  doors,  whose  only  shel- 
ter is  the  shed,  the  sheep  in  their  yards,  and  the 
pigs  in  their  pens,  should  not  be  forgotten  as  re- 
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gards  the  "extras"  at  such  times.  To  keep  onr 
stock  as  comfortable  as  posf^ible  when  the  weather 
is  unasually  severe^  U  required  of  us  as  roach  for 
onr  own  piofit  as  for  the  comfort  and  growth  of 
the  stock.  No  considerate  and  human  stock  pro- 
ducer will  allow  his  animals  to  suffbr  from  a  want 
of  proper  cnrc  and  attention  to  these  particulars. 
But  when  all  this  is  done ;  when  we  and  ours  have 
been  properly  cared  for  these  "bitter  cold"  days, 
let  me  repeat,  how  can  we  devote  a  portion  of  onr 
time  more  profltably  than  by  writing  out  onr 
thoughts  in  regard  to  some  matter  of  interest  to 
ourselves  and  others  for  our  Fabmer  or  CuiHvatort 

Then,  again,  we  have  long  evenings  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  which  we  can  improve  very  pleas- 
antly,  and,  I  think,  profitably  in  this  manner.  In 
the  first  jplace,  every  man  who  owns  a  plot  of 
ground  of^sufficlent  size  for  a  garden,  should  take 
an  agricultural  journal.  If  he  is  not  a  farmer,  he 
should  feel  and  manifest  an  interest,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  farming  and  gardening,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  make  the  most  of  whatever  land  he  may 
possess.  Men  are  few  who  take  no  interest  in  ag- 
ricultural or  horticultural  afiiiirs,  and  are  willing 
to  be  counted  wholly  ignorant  in  matters  pertain- 
ing thereto.  There  is  a  charm  in  rural  life  which 
all  appreciate ;  and  I  know  of  no  better  means  of 
information;  no  purer,  more  elevating  and  in- 
structive reading,  for  a  family  of  boys  and  girls, 
whether  they  be  faiTncr's  sons  and  daughters,  or 
not,  than  what  the  columns  of  our  rural  ioumals 
afiTord.  I  consider  our  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural journals  among  the  best  and  ablest  published, 
and  should  receive  "aid  and  comfort**  from  all  in- 
terested in  the  sciences  of  which  they  treat. 

Lyndon,  VL,  Dec,  16, 1867.      I.  w.  Sanbobn. 

ARSENIC  AND  UKOVEimrM. 

Your  correspondent,  David  Currier,  of  Peacham, 
Vt.,  cautions  your  readers  against  the  use  of  "nn- 
guentum"  for  the  cure  of  lice  un  cattle,  and  recom- 
mends as  a  substitute  a  solution  of  arsenic  in  soap 
and  water.  I  have  no  doubt  this  will  kill  the  lice, 
but  as  to  its  being  less  dangerous,  I  have  much 
doubt.  Indeed,  Ithink  it  is  much  like  cautioning 
against  the  use  of  a  bow  and  arrow  on  account  of 
its  dangerous .  character,  and  recommending  the 
Minie  rifle  in  its  stead.  He  says  the  soap  neutral- 
izes the  poison,  and  renders  ft  harmless  to  the 
cattle.  The  common  white  arsenic  of  commerce  is 
arsenious  acid.  When  added  to  boiling  smp  and 
water,  it  combines  with  the  potash  of  the  soap  and 
becomes  arsenate  of  potash.  Of  this  a  much  greater 
quantity  can  be  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  than 
of  the  simple  arsenic.  Hence  the  soap  so  far  from 
neutralizing  the  poison,  causes  the  water  to  dis- 
solve a  larger  quantity  than  it  would  without  it. 
Fowler's  solution,  which  is  the  most  common  form 
in  which  arsenic  is  administered  medicinally  in 
this  country,  is  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  arsenic 
and  carbonate  of  potash,  in  water,  the  carbonate  pot- 
ash being  added  to  render  the  arsenic  more  soluble, 
■ad  to  enable  the  water  to  take  up  more  of  the 
arsenic.  His  application  shows  how  much  poison 
cattle  will  bear  without  fatal  iojury.  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  ushsg  the  nnguentum  for  many 
▼ears  with  success,  and  never  with  any  perceptible 
minry .  '•  *• 

Coneord,  Man.,  Dde.26, 1867. 

WILL  NATTVB  COWS  PAT  ? 

Having  seen  several  statements  in  the  New 
England  Farmer  of  the  products  of  different 
breeds  of  cows,  I  will  give  you  a  report  of  a  small 
sized  native  cow  I  purchased  last  fall  for  9^2. 
She  gave  a  small  quantity  of  milk  to  March  10, 
■ad  calved  April  20.  I  was  obliged  to  milk  her 
twice  a  day  for  a  week  previous  to  calving,  though 
told  by  several  that  I  should  spoU  the  cow.    I  was, 


however,  satisfied  that  it  was  a  great  relief  to  her, 
and  did  much  to  keep  her  udder  tree  from  inflam- 
mation. The  calf  was  sold  April  29,  and  from 
May  1,  to  Dec.  1.  she  had  given  3643  quarts  or 
7741  pounds,  at  9^  pounds  to  the  gallon ;  being  an 
average  of  seventeen  quarts  a  day,  or  10  quarts 
per  day  for  the  year.  Dec.  1,  she  gave  11  quarts; 
and  at  one  milking  12  quarts ;  22A  quarts  largest 
daily  yield.  Or,  in  more  detail,  from  may  1,  to 
15,  she  averaged  16  quarts  a  day;  from  Hay  15 
to  31,  21  quarts;  during  June  she  averaged  21 
quarts ;  July,  20  quarts ;  August,  18  quarts ;  Sep- 
tember. 16  quarts ;  October,  14  quarts ;  and  Novem- 
ber, Hi  quarts  per  day. 

I  think  the  quality  of  her  milk  fhll  an  average 
for  Native's.  Feed  through  the  summer,  grass 
and  four  quarts  of  fine  feed.  She  now  gets  dry 
hay  with  the  same  amount  of  fine  feed  mixed 
with  warm  water.  Is  supposed  to  be  with  calf  to 
come  in  May.  H.  C.  Fisk. 

Fairmounit  Mau,,  Dec,  20, 1867. 


DOKBSTIC  TRAINING — ^NO.  8. 

In  reply  to  "Sarah,"  I  would  say,  that  it  is  not 
"modesty,"  but  the  conscioubuess  of  incapacity, 
that  prevents  me  from  "siving  my  experience  in 
housekeeping."  Most  gladly  would  I  do  so,  if  I 
were  as  good  a  housekeeper  as  some  ladies  whom 
I  have  known.    As  it  is,  the  less  said,  the  better 

Tet  all  the  more  for  that  very  consciousness, 
would  I  urge  it  upon  those  having  the  care  of  the 
young,  to  make  instruction  in  such  matters  a  tpe- 
ciaUty,  When  the  young  lady  leaves  the  parental 
roof  for  a  home  of  her  own,  shu  should  be  able  to 
meet  her  household  duties  not  as  an  i^orant  ap- 

Srentice  but  as  a  skilled  master.  Life  has  an  abu n- 
ance  of  inevitable  cares,  without  adding  thereto 
those  which  might  easily  have  been  avoided. 

The  sewing  and  knitting  department  should 
also  receive  due  attention.  The  latter  accomplish- 
ment has  been  much  neglected  of  late,  and  perhaps 
with  some  show  of  reason.  Yet  on  one  account, 
at  least,  it  should  be  learned,— because  it  is  the 
most  suitable  work  for  the  aged.  If  the  young 
lady  will  Just  imagine  herself  a  matron  of  four- 
score, in  cap  and  spectacles,  she  will  doubtless 
think,  as  a  lady  once  said  to  me,  "I  shall  certainly 
learn  to  knit  before  I  get  to  be  old." 

"Practice  makes  perfect,"  in  housekeeping  as  in 
everythinff  else;  but  that  practice  should  oe  se- 
cured, and  that  perfection,  as  fiur  as  may  be  at- 
tained, in  the  sunny  days  of  youth,  while  care  and 
weariness  are  yet  far  in  the  future.        Mattib. 

Marlboro*,  Maas.,  Dec.  17»  1867. 


X.AURBL  POISONING. 

I  wish  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  remedy  or 
cure  for  sheep  that  are  poisoned  with  LaureL  If 
so,  what  is  the  remedy,  and  is  it  sure  cure  ? 

£.  L.  Metcalp. 

FrankUn,  Miu8,,  Dee.  16, 1867. 

Remarks.— In  the  early  spring,  before  the  grass 
has  sufficiently  started  to  give  the  lambs  a  good 
bite  they  are  most  liable  to  eat  the  laurel,  although 
they  are  occasionally  poisoned  by  it  at  other  sea- 
sons. In  his  "American  Shepherd,"  Mr.  Morrill 
says:— 

In  the  early  stages,  if  the  greenish  fluid  be  suf- 
fered to  escape  flrom  the  stomach,  the  animal  most 
generally  recovers.  To  effect  his,  gag  the  sheep; 
which  may  be  done  in  this  manner :  Take  a  stick 
of  the  size  of  your  wrist  and  six  inches  long— place 
it  in  the  animal's  mouth— tie  a  string  to  one  end  of 
it,  pass  it  over  the  head  and  down  to  the  other  end, 
ana  there  make  it  fkst.  The  fluid  will  then  run 
fipom  the  mouth  as  fkst  as  thrown  up  flrom  the 
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stomach.   In  addition  to  this,  glye  roasted  onions 
aad  sweetened  milk  freely. 

In  a  communication  in  onr  columns  some  three 
years  ago,  Mr.  A.  W.  Talentine,  of  Bethel,  Me., 
aaid.— 

Last  spring  we  had  ten  or  twelve  sheep  poisoned 
at  one  time,  and  succeeded  in  curing  all  of  them 
by  making  use  of  the  following  remedy :  bruise 
well  the  green  twigs  of  white  a&h ;  boil  them  one 
hour  in  water  enough  to  cover  them  when  pressed 
down.  Two  tablespoonftils  will  generally  cure,  if 
giTen  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  poisoning. 
The  sheep  like  it,  and  after  the  above  trial  I  used 
oilen  to  give  it  to  them.  A  neighbor  has  always 
succeed  by  giving  a  gill  of  lard  or  fresh  butter  in 
a  pint  of  new  milk. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  says 
he  once  had  five  valuable  sheep  poisoned  with  lau- 
rel. He  gave  them  melted  lard  and  milk,  without 
any  apparent  eiibct.  Two  of  them  died.  He  then 
applied  crushed  onions  under  the  fore  legs  of  the 
others,  where  they  join  the  body.  Two  which  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  worst  condition  recovered. 
The  other,  which  lost  off  the  onion,  died. 

Two  or  three  doses  of  Thompsonian  Composition 
Powders,  and  the  seeds  of  the  common  Plantain 
mixed  with  a  tablespoonfril  of  molasses,  have  also 
been  administered  with  apparent  benefit. 


WABTS  ON   OATTLB. 

In  your  issue  of  the  14th  inst.,  yon  say,  <<We 
think  we  have  never  seen  so  many  warts  on  cattle 
as  this  year.  Whether  the  unusual  amount  of 
rain  which  has  fiillen  the  past  season  in  New  Eng- 
land has  any  connection  with  their  production  we 
cannot  say  .'^'  In  the  West,  we  have  nad  a  drought 
the  past  summer,  as  you  are  aware.  Still  a  very 
common  question  here,  is,  What  is  the  cause  of  so 
many  warts  on  cattle  this  fall  ?  and  how  can  we 
get  rid  of  them  ?  Yesterday  I  saw  a  herd  of  thor- 
oughbred and  grade  Jersey  cows,  on  every  one  of 
which  were  more  or  less  warts.  In  this  section 
they  appear  to  fksten  on  a  herd  and  reproduce 
themselves  on  each  of  the  animals.  What  can  be 
the  cause  of  these  warts  ?  Clearly  it  is  not,  in  this 
section,  on  account  of  much  rain. 

W.  P.  Amdbbsok. 

Cmehmati,  Ohio,  Dee.  16, 1867. 

Rbmabxs.-— These  are  certainly  interesting  in* 
qniricf,  and  we  invite  communications  frtmi  stock 
ndsera  and  fbrrlers. 

A  correspondent, ''Yeoman,"  of  Norfolk  county, 
Mass.,  writes  us  that  he  has  frequently  had  cattle 
troubled  by  warts,  and  has  alwfiys  cured  them  by 
iq>plying  a  few  times,  with  a  swab,  a  wash  made 
t)y  boiling  the  branches  of  the  Fever  Bush,  {Ben^ 
aoin  odorifervtm,)  The  same  wash  is  also,  he  says, 
a  sore  cnre  for  the  Mad  Itch. 


how  to  avoid  the  dirty,  drudging,  hard  work  of  a 
farmer's  life.  Well,  one  of  the  principal  things  we 
want  is  knowledge  of  a  way  to  make  manure,  and 
if  our  iWend  «*Y.  F.**  could  content  himself  with 
so  understanding  agricultural  chemistry,  as  to  be 
able  to  find  manure  "everywhere  plenty  and  ade- 
quate to  the  demand,  so  that  by  expending  |^1.50 
he  can  always  produce  an  extra  ton  of  hay,  and 
can  keep  mowmg  and  pasture  land  in  a  fertile 
state  without  recourse  to  animal  manures,  and 
even  bring  back  old  pastures  to  their  original  fer- 
tility, he  need  not  goto  any  agricultural  college  to 
do  this.  Now,  if  he  wishes  to  understand  chemis- 
trv  so  as  to  grow  apples,  peaches,  pears  and  plums, 
without  the  use  of  soade  or  plough,  and  make  the 
trees  as  healthy  and  the  fruit  as  perfect  as  when 
the  country  was  new,"  he  need  not  go  to  college,  as 
it  is  proposed  to  teach  all  this,  and  also  how  to  pre- 
vent potato  rot,  in  a  school  to  be  instructed  by  a 
professor  of  agricultural  chemistry,— charge  for 
tuition  ^.  The  school  is  in  Sherborn,  Massachu- 
setts 

I  headed  this  '^Information  wanted."  The  in- 
formation we  need  is  this :— Can  any  perFon  in- 
form the  many  subscribers  to  the  New  Enolakd 
Fabmeb,  how  far  the  scholars  of  Professor  Dodge 
Hay  ward  have  succeeded  by  the  aid  of  his  instruc- 
tion in  agricultural  chemistry  in  producing  hay 
and  grass,  fruit  and  potatoes,  as  I  nave  promised 
al>ove,  in  the  professor's  words,  though  not  by  his 
request.  My  use  of  the  article  in  the  New  JSno- 
LANO  Fabmeb  of  the  Uih  inst.  I  hone  I  will  be 
excused  by  the  editors  and  by  '*Y.  F.^ 

Sherborn,  Mate.,  Dec,  20, 1867.  J.  7. 


IKFOBXATION  WAHTBD. 

In  yonr  paper  of  the  14th  inst.,  we  have  some 
excellent  remarks  intended  for  the  benefit  of  a 
person  yon  call  "dear  young  farmer— Y.  F.'* 

8ome  of  the  dirty  work  he  refers  to,  I  suppose, 
may  be  the  making  of  manure,  by  keepinff  cattle 
or  oy  composting.  It  is  in  this  part  of  farming 
that  we  find  our  dirty  work,  to  lessen  which  some 
hope  to  find  away  by  the  aid  of  agricnltnral  chem- 
istry. "Y.  F."  seems  to  think  agricultural  col- 
leges will  help  those  who  can  go  therei  to  learn 


THB  STOCK  IM  WINTEB. 

While  cattle  require  especial  care  and  daily  at- 
tention during  the  winter  season,  the  cold  weather 
is  apt  to  induce  carelessness  and  neglect  on  onr 
part.  Animals  should  be  well  watered,  equally 
foddered,  and  systematically  carded  or  cleaned. 
Salt  should  be  kept  before  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep.  They  should  have  a  daily  airing  of  two  or 
three  hours.  Young  cattle  and  sheep  may  have 
much  more  liberty.  No  class  of  stock  should  be 
allowed  to  run  down  in  flesh,  as  it  is  hard  work  to 
bring  them  up  again.  Keep  the  youDg  stock  grow- 
ing. However  abundant  fodder  may  be,  its  waste 
is  criminal.  Those  who  throw  out  hay,  straw  or 
stalks  to  be  trampled  upon  and  trod  into  the 
ground  by  cattle  and  sheep  do  a  very  foolish  thing, 
for  if  properly  used  as  bedding,  even,  it  would  be 
worth  a  good  deal  for  manure.  Backs  oaght  to 
be  provided  for  the  yards  and  sheds  as  well  as  for 
stalls.  o.  T. 

LakeviOe,  Mate,,  1867. 

CVBB  FOB  SOBATOHBS  ON  HOBSBS. 

Take  Balm  of  Oilead  buds,  say  enough  to  fill  a 
quart  bottle,  then  cover  the  buds  with  aloohol  and 
in  a  few  days  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Add  an  equal 
amount  of  chamber-lye  to  the  liquid  and  wash  the 
parts  aflbcted  twice  a  day.  This  will  take  the  sore* 
ness  out,  and  soon  efffect  a  cure,  if  the  case  is  not  a 
severe  one.  The  horse  can  be  kept  in  use  by  mak- 
ing the  application  upon  putting  nim  up,  as  it  will 
prevent  him  from  taking  cold. 

Every  man  that  has  a  horse  should  secure  a 
quantify  of  the  buds  in  the  spring  of  the  year  when 
tJier  are  larse  and  fhll,  as  the  wash  is  excellent  for 
C^ls,  wounds  and  bruises.       M.  M.  Tallabt. 

Eaet  Concord,  N.  H,,  Dee.  26, 1867. 

BOW  TO  OBT  BID  OT  BATS. 

Last  spring  rats  were  so  plenty  about  my  build- 
ings that  I  often  counted  a  dozen  in  a  drove.  I 
tried  many  ways  to  get  rid  of  them  without  efitect, 
nntU  at  last  I  canght  one  alive  hi  a  steel  trap.   I 
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smeared  him  well  fix)m  nose  to  tail  with  kerosene 
oil  and  let  him  go.  In  a  short  time  every  rat  disap- 
pearedy  and  I  bare  not  seen  one,  or  any  signs  of 
one,  abont  my  premises  since.  Perhaps  my  suc- 
cess in  routing  these  ''enormous  pests  *  may  en- 
courage "E.M.  E."  to  persevere  in  his  battle  with 
the  "varmints."  H.  T.  Berbt. 

South  Bombay,  N.  F.,  Dee.  10, 1867. 

Rbmarks.— An  "exchange"  says  that  a  little  soft 
potash  spread  near  their  holes  will  make  their  feet 
smart,  and  as  they  seek  relief  by  licking  them, 
both  month  and  feet  will  become  sore,  and  the  rats 
will  abandon  the  premises  in  disgust,  and  warn  all 
the  rats  in  the  neighborhood  not  to  "put  their  foot 
in  It." 

STTFLBD  COLT. 

What  is  the  best  treatment  for  a  colt,  six  months 
old,  whose  stifle  Joint  easily  gets  out  of  place  ? 
Can  a  stifle  shoe  be  safely  used ;  or,  can  straps,  to 
keep  the  parts  in  place,  be  safely  used  in  colts,  so 
young,  without  inducing  deformity  in  growth  ? 

Pans,  Me.,  Dec,,  1867.  b. 

Rbmarks.— Dr.  Dadd  says  that  in  days  of  yore, 
it  was  customary  to  apply  the  stifle-shoe,  but  he 
thinks  the  practice  is  injudicious,  highly  ipjurious, 
and  at  the  present  time  is  scarcely  ever  advocated 
by  men  who  do  their  own  thinking,  and  who  pi»c- 
tice  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  common 
sense.  He  recommends  bathing  constantly  with 
some  astringent,  a  solution  of  alum  will  answer. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  shave 
the  hair  ftom  the  part  and  apply  a  strengthening 
plaster  composed  of  pitch,  tar  aad  rosin— equal 
parts ;  these  are  to  be  melted  in  a  tin  or  iron  vessel ; 
and  when  the  mixture  is  sniBciently  cool,  it'may 
be  spread  on  the  i-egion  of  the  stifle  by  means  of  a 
knife,  and  then  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  wool 
or  cotton  batting. 

On  page  495  of  the  Monthly  Farmer  for  1867, 
we  replied  more  at  length  to  a  similar  inquiry. 


15  cents,  the  past  season  ?  There  are  some  advan- 
tages to  the  furmer  in  favor  of  factories.  As  the 
milk  is  all  produced  from  the  ftirm,  and  mostly  In 
the  summer,  no  extra  feed  is  required,  as  in  mak- 
ing milk  in  the  winter ;  and  there  will  not  be  any 
sour  milk  returned  to  the  farmer,  as  is  done  on 
milk  routes  for  the  city,  when  milk  is  too  plenty 
at  market,  and  no  neglect  to  furnish  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  number  of  empty  cans  required, 
whenever  it  suits  the  middle-men  so  to  do,  and  no 
cans  to  wash  and  keep  clean,  when  cleansed  at  the 
factory.  This  will,  I  think,  pay  the  farmer  as  well 
as  selling  the  milk  to  the  middlc-man  at  whatever 
price  he  is  pleased  to  name.  But  as  there  are  two 
sides  to  every  story,  will  those  who  see  the  oppo- 
site side  of  this  please  give  it  as  it  appears  to  them. 

«    .         „        ^  A  MiLx  Farmsr, 

BoaOntry,  Mate.,  Dec,  30, 1867. 

Bbmarks.— A  table  of  the  statistics  of  forty-one 
factories,  which  used  the  milk  of  18,779  cowa, 
yielding  6,356,412  lbs.  of  milk,  showing  an  avenge 
of  9.68  lbs.  of  milk  to  one  lb.  of  cheese,  is  given 
in  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  American 
Dairyman's  Association,  for  1866.  A  gallon  of 
milk,  large  measure,  is  equal,  we  believe,  to  about 
10  lbs.,  and  of  wine  measure  about  8  lbs. 

In  his  address  before  this  association,  in  1865, 
Mr.  X.  A.  Willard  says,  that  from  experiments 
made  at  the  Orange  County  Milk  Association, 
where  butter  and  skim  cheese  are  made  fh>m  the 
same  mUk,  it  appears  that  28  pounds  of  milk,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  yield  one  pound  of  butter  and 
two  pounds  of  skim  cheese. 


TRB  ORWBLL,  VT.,  0HBB8B  FACTORY. 


PLOUGHING  IN   MANURE^ 

In  a  communication  to  a  late  number  of  the 
Farmer,  signed  H.  Poor,  I  find  an  endorsement 
of  the  old  fogy  doctrine,  that  ^'harrowing  in  ma- 
nure is  a  fatal  error."  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  P. 
if  he  has  had  as  much  experience  in  harrowing  in 
manure  as  in  ploughing  ?  Those  who  have,  are 
staunch  friends  of  the  harrow.  The  idea  that  it 
drien  up  is  a  "fatal  eiror." 

Does  he  know  of  any  way  by  which  land  can  be 
manured  higher  than  by  putting  a  pile  of  manure 
on  it  and  letting  it  lay  over  winter  ?  Men  familiar 
with  the  lands  at  the  west  say  that  the  Lord  grows 
taller  grass  and  keeps  his  land  in  better  condition 
than  wo  overwise  mortals  do,  but  that  he  never 
owned  a  plough,  and  does  it  by  top-dressing,    h. 

November  5, 1867. 

MILX  FOB   BUTTER,  FOR   CHBE8B,  ANB  TSB  CITT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, the  question  was  asked,  What  quantity  of 
milk  was  required  to  make  a  pound  of  cheese  ?  By 
a  published  statement,  I  learn  that  from  nearly  100 
trials,  it  was  found  that  two  gallons  of  milk  pro- 
duced one  pound  of  butter,  or  two  pounds  of 
cheese,  as  the  average  for  the  season.  If  this  state- 
ment is  correct,  will  it  not  pay  the  farmers  better 
to  .build  butter  and  cheese  factories,  than  to  make 
milk  for  Boston  market,  as  good  butter  has  aver* 
aged  about  40  cents  per  pound,  and  cheese  about ' 


I  noticed  in  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer  in- 
quiries of  A.  J.  Mitchell,  of  Lempster,  N.  H., 
about  cheese  factories.  As  we  in  Acworth  are 
contemplating  building  one  the  next  season,  it  was 
Just  the  thing  we  wished  to  see.  In  your  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  cheese  factory  in  Orwell,  yon 
stated  that  ftrom  300  cows,  this  season,  were  made 
60,000  pounds  of  cheese,  which  is  only  200  pounds 
of  cheese  to  each  cow,  ftom  June  17,  to  October 
22.  Now,  as  my  New  York  ft-iends  tell  me  that 
one  gallon  of  milk  will  make  one  pound  of  cheese, 
those  cows  would  hardly  average  seven  quarts  of 
milk  daily.  Is  there  not  some  mistake  ?  For,  at 
eleven  cents  and  seven  mills  per  pound,  there 
would  be  an  income  of  only  9^-40  to  each  cow, 
which  is  not  f  40  to  #80  each,  as  my  New  York 
friends  talked  to  me.  Please  to  inform  us  through 
your  columns  if  there  is  not  some  mistake,  for 
we  are  desirous  to  know  the  truth,  which  ought  to 
prevail.  Joseph  Hatward. 

Acworth,  N.  H.,  Dec,  24, 1867. 

Remarks.— As  the  statements  alluded  to  were 

9 

those  of  a  correspondent  of  another  paper  we  are 
unable  to  verier  them.  But  it  appears  to  us  that 
you  have  overlooked  some  of  the  facts,  which  are 
plainly  stated  In  the  article  criticised.  In  the  Re- 
port of  the  American  Dairyman's  Association,  for 
1866,  it  appeajrs  that  of  the  three  factories  in 
Oneida  County,  which  mention  the  date  of  com- 
mencing and  closing  operations,  one  began  April 
1,  and  closed  Nov.  25,  another  April  9,  to  Nov.  8, 
and  t|ie  third  April  10,  to  Oct.  30.  In  Herkimer 
County,  the  factory  at  Frankfort  commenced  mak- 
ing cheese  March  26,  ana  closed  November  2S. 
In  Lewis  County,  one  factory  began  March  16, 
Perhaps  the  average  of  those  reported  would  be 
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rather  earlier  than  the  middle  of  April,  for  com- 
mencing, and  November  10,  for  closing.  The  Or- 
well fi&ctory,  for  reasons  not  stated,— unless  the 
foct  of  Its  being  the  first  year  may  be  taken  as  one 
of  those  reasons,— commenced  Jane  17,  and  ended 
October  22— «boat  one  month  m<Mre  than  one-half 
the  time  the  factories  In  New  York  are  ran. 

Then,  again,  instead  of  11  7-lOc  per  lb.,  the 
cheese  made  at  this  factory, — ^being  an  imitation 
of  the  Cheddar  cheese  of  England,  and  "made  to 
resemble,  in  color,  good  batter  in  Jane," — we  are 
expressly  told  was  sold  for  "15  to  15|c  per  lb.," 
giTlng  over  930  per  cow  for  foar  months  and  five 
days.  The  Cheddar  cheese  is  the  richest  of  any 
made  in  England,  and  contains  over  30  per  cent,  of 
batter,  while  skim  milk  cheese  has  less  than  6  per 
cent. 

It  is  said  that  the  milk  from  300  cows  was  used 
at  the  Orwell  factot7 ;  ^^^  ^^  ^^  i^ot  told  that 
none  of  the  milk  from  any  of  these  cows  was  re- 
tained at  home,  or  whether  that  given  on  Sunday 
was  used  or  not. 

These  considerations  seem  to  ns  to  place  the 
operations  of  the  Vermont  fiictory  in  a  better  light 
than  that  in  which  it  was  looked  upon  by  oar  cor- 
respondent. 

From  the  Beport  already  alluded  to,  it  appears 
that  the  De  Witt  fkctory  in  Onondaga  County, 
with  300  cows,  made  103,458  lbs.  of  cheese,  and  the 
remark  is  made  that  many  small  dairies  made 
batter  in  the  spring  and  fall,  and  put  milk  in  the 
ftctoiy  only  through  the  hot  weather.  The  time 
of  commencing  or  ending  is  not  stated. 

Brant  Centre  factory,  in  Brant,  Fa.,  with  300 
oows,  made  105,466  lbs.  of  cheese.    Time  not  given. 

Excelsior  Factory,  BroOkfield,  Madison  County, 
N.  T.,  with  800  oows  made  97,000  lbs.  cheese  the 
first  year.    Time  not  stated. 

JBB8ET,  ALDBBNBT  AND  OX7BRN8ET  CATTLB. 

Are  these  three  varieties  of  Channel  Island  cat- 
tle, viz :  Aldemey,  Jersey,  and  Gaernsey,  all  one 
and  the  same?  Or  are  either  two  of  them 
the  same  ?  There  appears  to  be  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  first  two  and  the  Ouernsey,  but  I  can 
find  no  place  where  the  diflbrence  Is  described,  and 
Aldemey  and  Jersey  appear  to  be  used  synony- 
mously. Who  is  the  publisher  of  the  new  Alder- 
ney  Herd  Book  ?  W.  B.  Andebbon. 

CineinnaH,  Ohio,  Dee,  16, 1867. 

Bemabks.— Not  being  ablQ  to  answer  these 
questions  satisfactorily  to  ourselves,  we  requested 
a  gentleman  to  do  so  whom  we  knew  to  be  as  well 
qualified,  both  fh>m  his  experience  as  a  breeder  of 
the  Jerseys,  and  fh>m  his  general  Intelligence,  as 
any  individual  in  the  country.  We  are  very  happy, 
therefore,  in  publishing  the  following  valuable 
paper  from  Mr.  Converse,  and  are  sure  he  will  re- 
ceive the  thanks  of  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Fabmbe  who  are  interested  in  Jersey  cattle,  as 
well  as  of  Mr.  Anderson,  at  whose  request  it  was 
written. 

MBsaBS.  B.  P.  Eaton  &  Co.,'^-€hrttlemen  >-*Your 
fkvor  of  the  2l8t  came  dnly  to  hand.  The  names 
Jenejf  and  AUemey  are  used  in  England  and  in 


this  country  to  designate  one  and  the  same  breed 
of  cattle.  Of  the  entire  propriety  of  this  usage 
there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt,  because  the  cattle 
from  the  two  islands  of  Jersey  and  Aldemey  have 
so  long  been  bred  together  as  one  breed,  both  in 
England  and  here,  that  they  are  now  pretty  thor- 
oughly mixed.  At  home,  however,  on  their  native 
islands,  their  owners  regard  them  differently ;  the 
breeders  upon  each  island  being  very  naturally 
more  or  less  partial  to  their  own  animals;  but 
after  they  have  been  transported  to  new  homes 
they  usually  pass  for  one  family.  The  supply 
comes  mainly  from  the  Island  of  Jersey,  where 
they  are  bred  extensively.  The  island  of  Alder- 
ney,  being  much  smaller,  fiimishes  comparatively 
few,— probably  not  over  about  two  hundred  cows 
are  raised  there  annually.  Liverpool  vessels  trad- 
ing with  the  Channel  Islands,  usually  make  Alder- 
ney  their  last  stopping  place  on  the  way  home, 
and  perhaps  may  there  take  on  a  few  head  of  cat- 
tle in  addition  to  the  larger  number  they  took  at 
Jersey,  and  on  their  arrival  home  are  reported  as 
from  Aldemey  with  cattle;  consequently,  many 
cattle  really  from  Jersey,  are  reported  as  from 
Aldemey.  They  are  so  nearly  alike  In  size  and 
form,  in  color,  and  in  their  appearance  in  all  re- 
spects, that,  when  together  in  herds,  no  marked 
difRsrence  is  discemible,  except  perhaps,  to  a  veiy 
skilftil  eye. 

The  Ouemseys  are  regarded  as  a  distinct  breed. 
The  difference  between  them  and  the  Jerseys  and 
Alderaeys  is  sufficiently  marked  to  be  easily  per- 
ceptible. The  color  of  the  Guernsey  cows  is,  for 
the  most  part,  red  or  a  light  reddish  brown ;  the. 
bulls  darker;  whereas  that  of  the  Jersey  or  Al- 
demey cows  is  usually  fawn  and  white,  dun, 
mouse  or  French  grey,  mixed  with  ikwn  and 
white,— ^e  bulls  being  generally  darker  about  the 
head  and  neck.  The  Guernseys  are  also  somewhat 
larger  in  size  and  coarser,  and  lack  some  of  those 
peculiarly  striking  marks  about  the  eye  and  mui- 
ele  so  much  admired  in  the  Jerseys  and  Aldemeys, 
They  are,  however,  very  highly  esteemed  as  a 
breed,  and  the  cows  are  regarded  as  excellent  for 
butter. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  Mass.,  proposes  to 
edit  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  Jersey  herd 
record,  to  be  published  the  first  of  June  next,  pro- 
vided a  sufficient  number  of  entries  are  previously 
made  to  warrant  its  publication.  About  one  hun- 
dred pedigrees  have  already  been  received  since 
last  publication. 

Sappose  you  give  breeders  a  hint  to  send  in 
their  records.    Very  traly,        J.  C.  Contebsb. 

ArUngtorit  Mats.,  Dec.  27, 1867. 

WABTB.— BAEN  ITOH. 

From  my  own  trials  I  can  confidently  recom- 
mend the  following  ointment  as  a  sure  cure  for 
small  Warts  and  also  for  the  Bam  Itch.  Takeequal 
parts  of  Tar,  Sulphur,  and  Lard,  heat  them  over  a 
slow  fire  until  all  are  melted ;  then  stir  until  cold 
to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  ingredients*  Ap- 
ply the  ointment  freely,  daily.  o. 

Surry,  IT.  E.,  Dec.  8, 1867. 
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OAUF  or  AH  nCPOBTKD  1 


Tike  above  illaitntiOD  was  dniwn  or 
of  die  imported  Jenej  oow  Flon,  whose  like- 
De«  adoroB  llie  436tli  pige  of  Hie  Mohthlt 
Faxmkb  for  1867.  Perlups  to  iudicato  its 
foreign  origin  or  rojal  blood,  tUa  little  bosay 
wu  called  "Cxar."  At  eight  moiidu  of  &ge 
be  weighed  JSOO  poonda. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Farm  and  Firetide, 
Mr.  GilsB,  of  Woodstock,  Coud.,  in  an  arUde 
on  Jeree^  Cattle,  give*  the  folloiring  charao- 
teriitioa  or  marki  of  a  Jerte;  oow ;  and  adda, 
if  anj  one  hxija  Kuii  a  Jbtmj  cow  aa  be  det- 
cribei,  if  ihe  does  not  prove  good  he  wiU  take 
faeratcoit  price. 

The  following  ii  hii  description : — 

"Sbe  ibonld  bave  thin  jawt,  a  nnall  moszle, 
^A  a  white  lim  around  it,  wide  between  the 
bonu.  a  full  eje,  and  boms  small,  jeltow  and 
wtxj  looking  at  tlie  root,  lapermg  off  to  black 
on  tba  tip  of  tbe  bcMn ;  inside  of  ears,  a  deep 
orange  color;  neck,  long  and  slim,  well  filled 
out  behind  tbe  sboolders,  straight  back,  and 
tof^td,  (hll  barrel;  smaU  tail;  tip  of  tail  a 
bri^t,  deep  orange  color;  deer-like  legs, 
with  aqoare  bag,  naming  well  forward,  and 
weU  up  behind ;  teats  of  medium  size,  wril  set  I 


apart ;  bag  and  teats  of  orange  color,  no  mat- 
ter how  deep  that  color  i«." 


mrw  FusuoATioira. 

■nd  Tnlnlni  TrDtton,  wllh  tli«lr  msnigsmenl  In  Sa 


BUble  ud  oil  Uio  Trmck,  ~i^d~  Prep.™uon""for  Oura' 

IniilDdliif   HJauriH  of   Uie  Hane   aod   nonemNL 

With  mo  App«Ddli  cdduIdIds  Um  ParbmUDse*  of 

Btzut,  md  m  Ponnli  by  Bogit,    By  Jwph  Otlra 

ampwB.    Nil*   rork:  *,A.  Towawnd  «i  AdiiM. 

MM.    BMlon;  A.  Wlllluin  &  Co.,  100  W.ihliuloB 

StrsM.    OoplHHotbym>llfr«aan»lpl(if$sr 

This  1>  the  tail  title  of  ■  gay  but  neat  volume  of 

45a  pases.    It  Is  alio,  we  thlok,  an  honest  advet- 

Haement  oti.  work  devoted  to  "training  trotters," 

the  "preparation  for  races,"  and  the  display  of  the 

antbor'i  skill  In  line  writing.    The  style  of  tbe 

work  Is  tbe  high-flown  colloquial,— a  dlalogne  be- 

tween  a  Preceptor  and  a  Pnpll  of  the  henceforth 

classical    profession  of  "training    trotters"  ud 

"preparation  for  races,-    The  Ont  sentence  that 

fUls  from  tbe  lips  of  the  "esteemed"  Preceptor 

doses  with  a  propoalilon  to  "wager  a  dcoen  of 

wine."    And  thioagbonl  the  whole  volnme,  the 

"lltentDTe"  of  smoking,  drinking  and  eating  Is 

nude  altogether  too  prominent  fbr  onr  taste.    We 

cannot  refrain  from  an  example  :— 

Pnwwtor.— Good  day,  scbolar.  Yon  will  per- 
ceive Ibave  dropped  in  In  time  fbr  dinner,  which, 
1  am  free  to  acknowledge,  will  come  verv  accepta- 
ble. I  have  "occasion, '  and  shalL  do"janiee  to 
the  good  cheer  yonr  hostess  always  prepares  for 
na.    I  will  also  admit  that  the  "pleaiorea  of  hope" 
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are  likely  to  be  ftilly  reaUsed,  as  I  anticipated 
"blowing  a  cloud"  with  joa,  for  I  find  no  other 
ci£^8  the  equals  of  those  Prineipes. 
iHgml.— I  am  delighted  to  see  yon,  and  better 

g leased  that  yon  have  timed  yonr  visit  Jast  as  yon 
aTc,  when  we  can  have  a  good  talk  without  being 
faitermpted  with  the  driving.  Please  to  step  into 
my  room,  as  I  have  another  evidence  of  Western 
liberality  to  show  yon. 

Preeepior.^Tnke  enough,  you  have  a  goodly 
"lay  out,"  and  I  would  suppose,  firora  the  exhibi- 
tion of  this  paraphernalia,  that  you  have  foregone 
your  strict  temperance  principles,  and  become  a 
votary  of  the  vine-clad,  jolly  ^od,  as  well  as  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Indian  weed. 

/Hipa.— I  have  no  intention  of  indulging  in  any 
of  these  enticements,  and  my  vow  of  strict  total  ab- 
stinence from  spirits,  wine,  or  beer,  is  no  more 
likely  to  be  broken  than  if  this  nectar  were  a  hun- 
dred miles  oft  But  test  it,  fill  up  a  bumper  of 
what  you  like  best ;  I  will  warrant  it  of  the  true 
<inality ,  and  after  you  have  imbibed,  will  read  you 
a  letter  that  accompanied  it. 

Pl'enptor.-^'That  good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  is 
aa  old  and  true  adage.  I  hardly  ever  drink  till 
after  dinner,  and  do  not  feel  caiMible  of  giving  an 
opinion  that  would  be  worthy  of  much  weight,  but 
that  brandy  I  took  the  thimblefhl  of  is  as  smooth 
as  oil.  and  nearly  as  ihigrant  'as  the  breath  of  the 
morning. 

P^pttr— I  want  yon  to  try  a  bottle  of  that  sherry 
at  dinner.  If  you  praise  the  odor  of  the  brandy, 
yoD  will  be  completely  carried  awav  with  the 
aroina-4Mit  the  letter  will  say  better  than  I  what 
needs  to  be  said:'* 

Chioaoo,  June  lst,^8— . 

•         •         •         •         •        ^ 

Tell  the  old  man  not  to  be  vexed,  that  I  have 
sent  a  basket  of  champaigne  for  Misses  Jane  and 
Susan;  and  I  believe  you  would  have  been 
amadhaun  enough  to  have  gone  to  the  races 
at  Jerome  Park  with  them,  and  never  have 
thou^  of  clapping  a  fisw  bottles  in  the  carriage. 
The  poetry  of  monon,  as  you  call  It,  in  seeing  a 
half  score  of  thorou^oreds  rattling  over  a  dirty 
track  is  rather  a  drv  sight ;  about  as  bad  as  smok- 
ing with  only  tasteless  water  to  wash  out  the  gouL 

Don't  fbcgel  to  aet  a  sideboard,  amd  hmp  tks 
hMu  akoayt  m  noM.  Bemember,  every  one  does 
not  smoke,  and  tine  only  good  In  a  cigar  Is  the 
reliah  It  gives  to  the  drink. 

In  contrast  with  the  above  we  might  cite  many 
paragraphs  not  only  unotjectionable  but  highly 
meritorious.  The  Ibllowing,  fbr  instance,  we  wish 
every  jockey  in  the  land  would  read  and  ponder. 

There  is  a  subtle  fluid,  magnetism  we  will  call  it, 
between  the  horse  and  driver,  the  reins  being  the 
medium  through  which  it  is  conveyed.  How  an- 
gry I  become  when  I  see  a  big  brute  tugging  away 
for  dear  life  at  these  leathern  straps,  his  body 
braced  as  if  a  yoke  of  oxen  were  hitcned  to  him  to 
pnll  him  from  his  seat,  yelling  at  the  top  of  his 
Toloe,  self-satisfled  that  ne  is  an  expert.  Tne  horse 
haa  ten  times  more  sense  thaft  he,  and  has  learned 
thai  he  must  pnll  against  the  bit  still  harder,  to 
atop  the  drcnlation  of  the  blood  in  the  sensitive 
bars,  numbing  them  till  the  torture  Is  unheeded. 
After  a  while  the  delicacy  of  feeling  Is  gone,  large 
callnies  are  formed,  and  the  horse  becomes  per- 
fectly useless.  The  knife  is  resorted  to,  the  "bags" 
are  cat  out.  A  brief  respite,  while  the  ugly  wounds 
are  heaUng;  then  again  to  betumd  atandspolled. 
The  reins  should  be  handled  as  if  they  were  a  part 
of  tfie  animal  endowed  with  sensltiveDess,  whteh 


woald  be  destroyed   by  a  continuous  pull.    A 
slight  motion  of  them  shifting  the  bit  has  often  a 
;  magical  effect  in  rousing  the  horse,  when  whip  and 
spur  would  fbil. 

'  On  the  whole,  we  presume  that  all  engaged  In 
"breeding,  rearing  and  training  trotters,"  and  all 
employed  in  *^e  stable  and  on  the  track"  of  our 
'  race  courses,  will  find  in  this  volume  that  infor- 
mation and  those  directions  which  are  applicable 
.to  their  respective  work  and  profession.  But  they 
will  be  obliged  to  read  the  whole  book,  as  there  is 
no  alphabetical  index  to  assist  one  in  finding  the 
particular  subject  of  inquiiy. 


JlCPBOVIUaBirT  of  ABOIBIOAN  WOOIfe 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  have  read  with  much 
interest  a  communication  from  H.  D.  Tell- 
kampf,  of  New  York,  upon  ** American  Wool' 
and  its  Improvement,^*  and  have  to  acknowl- 
edge my  inability  to  agree  with  him,  as  to  the 
manner  of  procedure,  in  order  to  render  the 
clips  of  American  growth  more  inviting  to  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  our  country.  I 
cannot  think  it  necessarjr  to  send  to  Saxony  or 
any  other  oountiy  to  improve  the  wool  df 
American  growth.  There  is  abundant  mate- 
rial in  this  country  to  produce  all  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  wool  that  would  be  necessary 
to  manufacfore  every  kind  and  quali^  of  cloth, 
by  a  judicious  selection  of  rams,  from  the 
purest  flocks  in  the  United  States. 

Had  the  manufacturers  of  broadcloths  in 
1885,  18S6  and  after  years,  made  a  proper 
distinction  between  Saxony  and  Merino  wool, 
we  never  should  have  heard  of  the  complaint 
that  now  salutes  our  ears.  The  writer  or  ^is, 
erew  Saxony  wool  from  1884  up  to  1850,  and 
knows  from  actual  experience  (hat  Saxony 
wool  cannot  be  grown  at  this  date  for  so  low 
a  fiffure  as  the  quotations  are,  firom  week  to 
wedc,  without  an  absolute  loss. 

In  1834,  '85  and  '36«  our  Saxony  wool  sold 
for  eighty  cents  a  pound,  average  weight  2  lbs. 
14  ox.  and  would  not  shrink  more  than  25  per 
cent.,  for  the  leggings  were  not  put  in,  and 
many  times  the  bellies  were  thrown  out  also, 
but  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  years 
Merino  wool  sold  in  the  same  neighborhood 
for  seventy  c^ts  per  pound,  with  all  of  the 
j  leggings  put  in,  bringing  the~  weight  of  the 
fleeces  up  to  four  pounds  and  upwards.  Can- 
I  not  any  man  see  tliat,  in  the  palmy  dm  of  the 
!  Saxony  fever,  it  was  much  less  prontable  to 
I  ffrow  Saxony  wool  than  Merino  r  and,  unless 
3ie  American  wool-grower  can  be  assured  of 
an  equally  remuneratins  price  for  growing 
Saxony  wool,  as  his  neignlKR'  who  grows  Me- 
rino, it  will  be  a  disastrona  boainess  to  any  one 
who  undertakes  to  establish  a  flock  of  Saxooy 
or  Escurials  in  this  countiy,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  selling  stock  rams  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  dotfaing  wools  of  the  coantry. 
—A.  G.  Pm4t9,  Nmoith^  N.  /..  i»  Ortmtry 
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S  c  ho  o  1 B  haf  e 
been  often  call- 
ed   the    glory 
of    New   Ei^- 
i%   luid,  and  truly 
«-  they  tie  at  die 
\i  foundation     of 
!>  oar  New  Eng- 
I  land  character. 
*,  It ia  the  quick- 
I  ened     intellect 
"  which  givea   to 
.  the    men    and 
1   of  New   Eng- 
tbe    actiTitj   and 
r  and  self-reliance 
are  diatinguished 
ire  found.    They 
fpowerand  of  re- 
■onrcea  which  enable  them  to  meet  the  uner- 
gencieg  and  encounter  the  difficnitiea  of  life. 
The  training  which  our  children  receive  in 
mental  arithmetic,  by  which  they  are  taught  tc 
analyze    intricat«  combinationa  of  nombera, 
and  reduce  them  to  their  simple  elementa,  is 
an  admirable  foundation  for  ^e  future  study 
of  the  higher  problems  of  language,  physics 
tnd  mental  philosophy. 

When  we  see  young  lads  and  girls  working 
out  with  nimble  fingers  difficult  questions,  by 
means  of  algebrvc  symbols,  and  reaching  re- 
sults in  geometry  and  natural  philosophy  by 
the  closest  applications  of  logic,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  they  are  acquiring  a  power  that  will 
Ct  them  to  wrestle  with  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties that  lie  in  the  pathway  of  life.  They 
feel  like  well  anned  soldiers,  inspired  withcon- 
•cious  strength  and  courage  to  face  every  ene- 
my that  may  cross  their  path.  The  undevel- 
oped and  unfurnished  intellect  yields  to  diffi- 
cnitiea, and  sit«  down  in  despondency ;  but  the 
thinking  person,  who  has  been  taught  to  look 
into  iht^  causes  of  things,  instead  of  lying  su- 
pine, will  carefully  examine  the  circumstances 
by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  find  or  con- 
trive the  mean*  to  control  them  or  turn  them 


prebfiiil  and  apply  ibe  principles  embraced  in 
tbe  aeveral  branches  of  learning  taught  in  our 
jcbools  haa  acquired  a  command  of  Us  facul- 


tiei  that  will  be  of  inea^able  value  to  Ura 
throogh  life.  He  fats  learned  to  fix  Ua  atteo^ 
tkm,  to  reasmi  from  antecedent  to  oona»- 
qnence,— from  cause  to  eflfect.  He  ia  like  the 
artist  who  has  acquired  t&e  command  of  the  im- 
plements of  his  art.  He  is  no  longer  a  mere 
theorist,  but  a  skilled  workman  aa  well. 

The  good  teacher  aims  to  teach  each  pupil 
to  reach  resilts  for  himself,  withont  seeking 
assistance  from  another.  In  the  power  to  do 
this,  more  than  in  anything  else,  the  tne  gen- 
ius for  teaching  ia  manifested. 

And  eo  of  the  pufttl.  The  habit,  eariy  ao- 
quired,  of  relying  upon  his  own'reoouroee,  and 
'  'a  own  exertions,  more  than  anything  else. 

More  than  forty  years  ago.  we  were  teaching 
school  in  a  town  in  this  State.  A  boy  about 
twelve  years  old  was  studying  ari^metic  and 
Vu^,  One  Friday  afternoon,  he  came  to  us 
withadiScuItsDmandsaidbedidnotseehowto 
do  it.  We  loekad  at  it,  and  said  to  him  '  'You 
do  it  if  you  think  closely."  He  went  to 
hia  seat  and  worked  the  remainder  of  the  af- 
temAn.  The  next  forenoon  he  wwked  all 
the  lime  he  bad  after  redtiiig  bis  lesson  in  Vir- 
gil. Saturday  afternoon  he  spent  chiefly  in 
his  chamber,  instead  of  at  play.  Sunday 
morning,  after  breakfast,  he  was  missing  until 
just  b^ore  the  second  bell  rang  for  meetmg, 
when  he  came  running  into  the  room,  slate  in 
band,  and  with  an  exultant  smile  on  his  face. 
exclaimed,  "I  have  done  it."  We  then  felt 
sure  that  he  would  succeed  in  life.  He  had 
fonght  a  hard  battle,  and  achieved  a  victory. 
s  since  occupied  a  distjnguished  place  as 
and  a  scholar.  That  one  victoiy  taught 
him  the 'value  of  self-reliance  and  persever- 

The  amount  of  knowled^  actually  acquired 
may  not  be  very  considerable,  or  of  much  real 
value.  But  the  learning  to  think,  to  inve*t> 
gate,  to  reason,  to  adapt  means  to  the  end 
aought ;  in  short,  the  learning  bow  to  learn,  ia 
the  great  thing  to  be  had  in  view. 

The  scholars  in  dot  Normal  Schools,  who  hKve 
well  improved  their  advantagoa,  are  pKpaied 
to  ^(ply  themsdvea  to  any  branch  of  study, 
becwiM  they  have  been  tanght  to  examine,  to 
analyze,  to  reason.  The  great  otrjectin  these 
schools  is  to  teach  how  to  teach.  But  the 
foundation  of  Uie  art  of  teaching  i«  a  compre- 
hension of  (he  way  in  which  the  mind  act«  in 
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lunjuiring  knowledge,  of  the  faculties  brought 
into  activity,  and  the  order  in  which  they  act. 
In  other  words,  one  mnet  understand  how  to 
learn  before  he  can  teadi.  The  success  of 
Normal  teachers  is  owing  not  so  much  to  the 
amount  of  knowledge  they  have  acquired  of 
the  elementary  branches  which  they  study  in 
these  schools,  as  to  their  skill  in  derelojHng 
the  faculties  of  their  pupils,  and  thus  bringing 
their  minds  into  a  receptive  state.  The  method 
of  teaching  mathematics  in  these  schools  is 
nearly  perfect,  and  the  success  of  Normal 
teacha^  in  this  department  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  If  they  were  as  successful  in  teach- 
ing language,  a  new  era  in  the  histoiy  of  edu«- 
cadon  would  dawn  upon  us.  Mathematics 
may  be  studied  successfully  in  early  life,  but 
to  master  the  philosophy  of  language  requires 
maturity  of  mind  and  an  extensive  acquain- 
tance with  words  and  their  origin,  powers  and 
uses.  Hence,  most  young  persons  are  but  par- 
tially successful  in  teaching  language.  But  the 
multitude  of  books  and  papers  in  the  hands  of 
our  youtii,  and  the  general  habit  of  reading 
which  they  acquire,  enable  them  to  use  the 
current  language  of  the  day,  readily  and  cor- 
rectly. The  compositions  which  are  weekly 
read  in  our  dbtrict  and  high  schools  indicate 
the  degrees  of  mental  improvement  made  by 
the  pupils,  and  are  the  most  useful  exercises 
in  language  in  which  they  engage.  They  are 
ihaa  taught  to  study  the  meanings  of  words 
and  select  those  that  will  most  clearly  and 
most  gracefully  express  the  thought  which  they 
are  strivmg  to  utter. 

The  mediods  of  instvuetkm  in  our  schools 
are  improving  in  many  respects.  The  black- 
board has  given  a  new  impulse  to  many 
branches  of  education,  and  its  use  can  hardly 
become  too  extensive.  One  who  has  used  it 
in  teaching  geography  and  natural  philosophy 
will  never  dispense  with  it.  We  have  seen, 
within  a  wedc,  a  boy  less  than  twelve  years 
<M,  go  to  the  Uackboard  and  draw  a  well-pro- 
portioned map  of  our  State,  divide  it  into  its 
several  counties,  mark  in  their  pn^fier  places 
the  principal  towns,  and  the  moantains  and 
streams,  and  then  name  and  bonnd  the  coun- 
ties, and  teU  their  shire  towns,  and  desertbe 
the  natural  featores  of  the  State.  He  was 
tanght  by  a  teacher  who  thought  it  best  to 
teaeh  children  what  they  nted  to  know.  This 
boy  will  understand  the  interests  and  oocipa- 


tions  and  wants  of  the  people  of  his  State, 
when  he  comes  into  its  Legislature,  better  than 
he  would  if  he  had  spent  the  same  amount  of 
time  committing  to  memory  long  lists  of  the 
hard  names  of  South  America  and  Central  Asia. 
On  another  day,  a  boy  of  fifteen  went  to  the 
board  and  drew  an  outline  of  a  railroad  en- 
gine, with  its  bearing  and  driving  wheels,  con- 
necting-rods and  pipes,  and  named  the  several 
parts  and  showed  their  use  and  how  to  move 
the  engine  backward  and  forward.  This  boy 
has  already  laid  the  foundation  of  a  useful  and 
respectable  business. 

Too  many  of  our  schools  are  deficient  in 
this  practical  teaching,  in  which  principles  are 
not  only  taught,  but  also  their  prac;tical  appli- 
cation to  the  arts  and  business  of  life.  There 
needs  to  be  an  impulse  in  this  direction,  given 
to  all  our  schools,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the ,  Board  cf  Education  will  take  the  subject 
into  serious  consideration.  What  is  wanting, 
is,  not  more  attention  to  special  studies,  as  en- 
gineering, agriculture,  painting,  &c.,  of  the 
expediency  of  which  in  our  common  schools, 
we  have  much  doubt,  but  a  better  method  of 
illustrating  general  principles  by  showing  their 
applicability  to  the  arts  and  common  pursuits 
of  life. 

No  class  of  persons  among  us  is  more  de- 
serving of  support  and  encouragement  than 
intelligent,  faithful,  earnest  teachers.  They 
are  entitled,  not  only  to  the  wages  they  receive, 
but  to  the  countenance,  the  sympathy  and  the 
respect  of  the  entire  community. 


ANGK>BA  QOAT. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  we  saw  consid- 
erable in,  the  papers  about  some  Cashmere 
goats  which  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Peters 
had  imported  and  was  breeding  in  the  vicinity 
of  AUanta,  Oeorgia.  But  we  believe  that  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  these  goats  were 
not  the  Csfihmere  but  simply  the  Angora. 
Some  of  thebc  animals  we  believe  went  to 
Texas  and  some  to  Ohio,  and  we  saw  state- 
ments of  their  being  valued  at  $600  to  f  1000 
each,  and  their  fleece  from  six  to  eight  dolhrs 
per  pound.  Other  accounts  represented  the 
whole  thing  as  a  ^pecuUtion  or  '*sell.^*  The 
past  season  Hon.  Israel  S.  Diehl  received  a 
commission  from  the  Agricultural  Department 
to  proceed  to  Asia  and  purchase  the  best  vari- 
eties of  the  goat  that  could  be  found.    This* 
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too,  has  been  sneered  at  by  some  ai  "a  pleas- 
ant thing  to  go  abroad  at  goyemment  expense 
in  pursuit  of  zoological  curiosities  ]*^  others  re- 
gard it  as  a  movement  which  may  prove  of  as 
great  advantage  to  the  country  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  merino  aheep.  Mr.  I>iehl,  after  a 
journey  of  1500  miles  in  Asia,  has  returned 
with  118  goats,  and  he  says  he  has  also  "col- 
lected many  valuable  seeds  for  distribution,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  celebrated  Angora  cats, 
rabbits  and  shepherd  dogs,  all  white."  As  to 
the  agricultural  value  of  the  cats,  rabbits  and 
dogs  we  have  no  information. 

In  relation  to  the  Angora  goat,  we  find  the 
following  valuable  communication  from  Geo. 
W.  Bond,  a  wool  merchant  of  this  city,  in  the 
Thursday  Spectator : — 

I  am  most  happy  to  fttmish  you  with  any  infor- 
mation in  my  power  which  shall  help  to  prevent 
the  farmers  or  the  country  fh)m  being  imposed 
upon  by  any  erroneous  statements  and  delusive 
hopes,  respecting  the  Angora  or  so-called  Cash- 
mere goat,  and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  goat's  wool  in  this  country,  if  it  can  be 
profitably  prosecuted. 

I  have  received  fluent  inquiries  respecting  the 
value  of  the  article  and  the  probable  demand,  to 
which  I  have  invariably  replied,  that  if  it  could  be 
obtained  herein  suffltient  quantities  to  warrant 
the  starting  of  machinery  suitable  to  its  mannfac- 
tnre,  and  could  be  afforded  at  about  ^1  per  pound, 
a  steady  and  permanent  demand  for  it  would  be 
created.  There  are  machines  at  Lowell  and  else- 
where prepared  for  wool  combing,  on  which  it  can 
be  worked,  and  where  some  experiments  have 
been  made.    For  the  manufacture  of  fhmiture 

{)lushcs  and  many  articles  of  ladies'  dress  goods  it 
B  very  valuable.  A  gentleman  of  much  experi- 
ence in  the  wool  trade  and  its  collaterals  informs 
me  that  it  is  consumed  by  less  than  a  dozen  houses 
in  Europe,  and  that  in  tact  one  firm  consumes 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  supply,  and  has  agents 
in  Turkey,  purchasing  the  same.  Nearly  the 
whole  supply  comes  ftom  Asia  Minor,  whence  the 
exports  for  the  past  three  years  have  averaged 
about  4,000,000  pounds  per  annum.  Some  is 
raised  and  exported  fh>m  South  Aflrica,  but  the 
samples  which  have  been  sent  to  this  country  have 
been  of  a  very  inferior  character,  lacking  the  re- 
quired lustre  and  being  full  of  kempy  nairs. 

Of  the  specimens  raised  in  this  country,  which  I 
have  seen,  some  fleeces  have  been  very  handsome, 
but  there  has  been  a  great  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  various  lots ;  some  fleeces  being  very  poor  and 
kempy,  probably  being  crosses  on  the  common 
goat,  while  others  have  been  as  handsome  as  any 
that  I  have  ever  seen  from  any  quarter.  The  value 
in  England  has  I  believe  at  no  time  exceeded  4s. 
or  81  per  pound,  unless  it  may  have  been  for  some 
exceptional  parcels  of  great  beauty  and  desired  for 
some  fancy  roanufucture  in  small  quantities.  The 
highest  quotations  in  England  to-day  are  28.  7d. 
or  62  cents  for  the  choicest  quality,  down  to  26.  or 
48  cents  for  good. 

It  was  formerly  imported  into  this  country,  in 
moderate  quantities,  when  we  were  manufacturers 
of  broadcloths,  and  used  for  head  ends  and  listing, 
bringing  generally  about  50  to  60  cents  per  pound. 
The  introduction  of  it  into  Europe  for  the  purposes 
before  named  gave  it  a  value  too  great  to  allow  it 
to  be  longer  used  for  such  purposes.  I  doubt 
whether  there  ever  was  a  time  when  1000  pounds 


of  it  could  have  been  sold  here  for  $1  in  gold 
pound,  but  a  short  time  since,  when  ftlnges  and 
tassels  made  of  it  became  so  fuhiooable,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  few  of  the  choicest  and  most  beautifbl 
fleeces  might  have  been  sold  at  94  and  f6  per 
pound,  but  even  then  a  well  dressed  pelt,  with 
long  lustrous  hair,  would  have  been  preferred* 
Indeed,  the  mannfhctnrers  of  such  articles  in  this 
city  expressed  theirprefercnceof  a  handsome,  lus- 
trous haired  sheephkm  to  a  fleece  of  Angora  ^>at's 
wool,  though  the  lustre  of  the  latter  was  more 
brilliant. 

Why  is  not  the  mountainous  portion  of  the 
Southern  States  well  adapted  to  the  production  cit 
goat's  wool  ? 

aamcK  valvbb  fob  fubnagxs. 

In  conversing  with  a  friend,  recently,  upon 
the  different  modes  of  warming  houses,  he 
gave  us  a  bit  of  information  which  is  valuable, 
and  which  he  has  kindly  written  out  as  follows : 

My  hot-air  furnace  used  for  wanning  the 
house,  had  a  trick  common  to  furnaces,  of  oc- 
casionally drawing  the  wrong  way.  In  many 
cases  it  will  be  found,  by  standing  out  of  doors, 
at  the  end  of  the  cold-air  box,  that  the  heat, 
especially  in  windy  weather,  passes  outward. 
I  have  learned  from  one  skilled  in  such  mat- 
ters, how  to  cure  this  defect,  and  with  my 
own  hands  applied  an  efiectoal  remedy.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  valve  in  the  cold-ur  box,  play- 
ing horizontally,  which  instantly  closes  with  an 
outward  current,  and  keeps  open  with  an  in- 
ward current.  I  made  mine  and  put  it  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  less  than  two  hours,  and 
this  is  how  it  was  done. 

The  inside  of  the  air-box  is  11x28  inches. 
I  made  a  fram  e  of  light  pine  stuff  an  inch 
square  of  that  size,  and  covered  it  with  cotton 
sheeting,  tacked  on.  Then  it  was  hung  in  thia 
way  in  the  box.  Measuring  one-third  the 
width  from  the  bottom  of  the  finune  two  holes, 
one  each  side,  were  bored  throagh  it,  into 
which  were  turned  flush,  two  brass  wood- 
screws,  into  the  heads  of  which  had  been 
oounter-sunk  with  a  common  tool  in  a  bit-stock, 
holes  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  for  the 
gudgeons  to  turn  in.  Then  making  the  valve 
to  fit  loosely  in  the  box,  another  brass  screw, 
the  point  of  which  had  been  filed  smooth,  was 
put  threogh  each  side  of  the  box,  forming 
gudgeons  resting  in  the  holes  in  the  heads  of 
the  other  screws. 

This  completes  the  valve,  except  the  stops ; 
as  two-thirds  the  width  of  the  valve  is  above 
the  gudgeons,  it  tuns  outward,  on  the  same 
principle  as  a  weather  cock  turns,  and  a  strip 
must  be  nailed  across  the  inside  of  the  top  of 
the  box,  to  t/bop  the  valve  at  a  perpendicular. 
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In  order  that  the  out-coming  ur  inaj  catch  the 
Talve  and  dose  it,  the  valve  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  open  quite  full  width.  A  nail  driven 
tiirongh  the  ride  of  the  box  will  stop  it  at  a 
alight  angle,  so  that  the  outward  cunrent  will 
atrike  under  it. 

One  thing  has  been  omitted.  The  valve, 
before  it  is  hung,  must  be  exactly  balanced 
with  lead  tacked  on  to  the  lower  side.  With 
this  arrangement  no  hot  air  can  escape  from 
the  furnace.  Finally,  if  this  description  is 
not  intelligible,  it  is  because  I  cannot  con- 
veniently print  a  diagram  to  show  this  excel- 
lent little  contrivance  to  the  bodily  vision. 


OHAHOB  oomrrr,  n*.  t.,  kzijc. 

In  New  York  city  the  superlative  for  good 
butter  and  milk  is  **Orange  County.  ^^  One 
reason  for  the  superiority  of  these  articles 
from  that  section  is  undoubtedly  the  good 
price  which  has  resulted  to  the  producer  fiom 
a  system  of  maiketing  by  which  the  middle- 
men have  been  agtnU  instead  of  prineipaU 
m  the  traffic.  A  writer  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Country  QenUeman  says: 

The  milk  is  delivered  at  the  station  in  cans 
famished  by  the  farmers,  containing  mostly 
forty  quarts  each  The  purchaser  m  New 
Yon  pays  the  freight,  (five  and  one-half  cents 
per  gallon,)  and  pays  us  the  market  price  as 
near  as  may  be  determined.  The  price,  last 
month,  (November)  was  six  cents  for  the  first 
half  and  seven  cents  for  the  last  half  of  the 
month. 

Much  of  the  success  of  a  daiiy  depends  u^on 
Uie  degree  of  judgment  used  in  the  selection 
of  the  cows,  manj  men  basing  their  judgment 
upon  the  milk  mirror,  (M.  6uenon*s  theory,) 
tiuken  into  oonnection  with  the  ^[eneral  form 
and  size  of  the  cow.  In  the  choice  of  cows, 
the  best  are  cheiq)est,  whatever  their  price 
may  be.  The  aim  bein^  to  keep  your  supply 
of  milk  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  dunng 
tiie  whole  year,  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  any 
great  number  of  cows  calve  at  any  one  time. 
Those  coming  to  milk  during  the  autumn  and 
early  winter  are  the  most  profitable,  as  the 
milk  commands  a  higher  price,  and  the  cow, 
well  fed  during  the  winter,  milks  finely  when 
turned  to  grass  in  the  spring.  Those  calving 
during  the  winter  should  receive  about  one 
quart  of  com  meal  per  day  for  ten  days  pre- 
vious to  (udvinff— should  be  turned  into  a  l>ox 
stall  for  odvinff — should  have  their  drink 
alis^tiy  warmed  for  a  day  or  two,  and  care- 
fnUy,  and  not  too  highlv  fed  for  the  first  week. 
After  the  second  day,  the  calf  should  be  kept 
away  from  the  cow— the  milk  partiy  drawn  be- 
fore the  calf  is  allowed  to  feed. 

In  winter  the  cows  are  kept  aa  carefully 


housed  as  possible.  A  bam  cellar,  one  side  of 
which  at  least  should  be  above  ground,  is  pre- 
ferred for  stables,  and  the  cows  are  kept  in 
them  most  of  the  time,  excepting  when  turned 
out  for  water,  and  in  pleasant  weather,  when 
they  are  given  two  or  tnree  hours  in  the  sun. 
(My  own  have  not  been  out  for  two  days  on 
account  of  a  violent  storm  prevailing.)  They 
are  milked  at  regular  hours,  each  one  by  the 
same  milker,  and  as  near  as  may  be  in  the 
same  rotation.  In  short  everything  which  can 
promote  the  comfort. of  his  cows  adds  to  the 
profits  of  the  dairyman. 

From  the  People's  Magazine. 
8WOBD  AKD  FIiOUaH. 

ROM  THB  QSBMAir  OP  WOLFQAHO  MDXJ.SB. 


There  onoe  was  a  Ctoont,  so  I've  heard  it  said— 

Who  felt  that  his  end  drew  near ; 
And  he  called  his  sons  before  bis  bed, 

To  part  them  his  goods  and  gear. 

He  called  for  his  plongfa,  he  called  for  his  sword, 

That  gallant  good  and  brave ; 
They  brought  him  both  at  their  fltthcr's  word, 

And  thas  he  his  blessing  gave. 

.  *'lf  7  flrst-bom  son,  my  pride  and  mlglii, 

uo  thou  my  sword  retain : 
My  oatUe  on  the  lordly  halgbi 

And  aU  my  broad  domain." 

<*On  thee,  my  well  loved  yoonger  boy, 

My  plough  I  here  bestow, 
A peaeefoilife shalt  then ea^oy 

Uk  the  qniet  vale  below." 

Contented  sank  the  sire  to  rest, 

Now  all  was  given  away: 
The  sons  held  tme  his  last  Dehett, 

E'en  on  fheir  dying  day. 

**Now  ten  US  what  came  of  the  steel  of  flame. 

Of  the  caaUe  and  its  knlfdit; 
And  tell  ns  what  came  of  tne  vale  so  tame, 

And  the  humble  peasant  wight  ?" 

O  ask  not  of  me  what  the  end  may  be  I 

Ask  of  the  country  ronnd  I 
Tilt  cattle  are  dost,  the  sword  is  mat, 

The  height  is  but  desert  groond. 

Bnt  the  vale  spreads  wide,  in  the  golden  pride 

Of  the  antomn  sunlight  now; 
It  teems  and  it  ripens  far  and  wide. 

And  the  honor  abides  with  the  plough  I 


MovEMKNT  OF  Stogk. — ^A.  M.  Winslow  A 
Sons,  Putney,  Vt.,  have  recently  sold  the  fol- 
lowing Short-Horns :  the  bull  calf  Rising  Star 
2d,  bv  Rising  Stor  6129,  out  of  Pocahontas  6th, 
and  the  heifer  calf  Madonna  11th,  by  Rising 
Star  6129,  out  of  Madonna  6tii,  to  John  Camp- 
bell, Montgomery,  Yt.  Also,  the  bull  Toung 
Marmion,  by  Abumion  1848,  out  of  Starlight, 
and  the  cow  Madonna,  6th,  by  2d  Prince  of 
Orange  2188,  out  of  Madonna  3d,  and  the 
heifer  Madonna  8th,  by  Rising  Star  6129^  out 
of  Madonna  6th,  to  H.  A.  Rice,  Henniker, 
N.  H.  Also,  the  heifer  calf  Wallflower,  by 
Rising  Star  6129,  oat  of  Lady  Sale  7th,  to 
D.  S.  Pratt,  Brattleboro',  Vt. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Dow,  Watorvilie,  Me.,  has  sold 
the  Short-hom  bull  calf  Gen.  Warren,  five 
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months  old,  to  Mr.  Eben  Galucia,  of  Clinton. 
His  peidigree  is  recorded  in  the  8ih  Tolmne 
A.  £[.  B. — Country  Gentleman, 


For  the  New  Snglavd  Farmer . 
DEEP  OB  BHAI«I.OW  UMJSiJJBXSQ. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  a  discussion  in  ^onr 
ooiumns  between  **H."  and  **H.  P."  on  the 
all-important  subject  of  the  moile  of  applying 
manure.  But  as  these  writers  do  not  agree 
whether  it  should  be  covered  with  the  hanow 
or  the  plow,  we  seem  to  be  left  just  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  before.  True,  each  one  gives 
some  reasons  for  his  peculiar  practice;  but 
while  one  argues  that  rain  washes  the  essential 
parts  of  manure  into  the  soil,  whence  it  is 
taken  up  by  the  crops ;  the  other,  with  equal 
confidence,  affirms  that  if  plowed  in,  the  gases 
rise  and  are  principally  saved  by  the  soil,  from 
evaporation.  Now,  l>oth  of  these  propositions 
can  be  true  onlv  in  part,  and  exactly  where 
the  truth  lies  is  the  great  question  that  needs 
to  be  discussed  until  farmers  know  how  deep 
manure  should  be  buried  to  give  the  best  re- 
sults and  in  the  shortest  time. 

If  manure  evaporates  by  being  exposed  to 
the  air,  then  the  quicker  it  is  covered  the  bet* 
ter;  but  if  its  best  qualities  are  taken  oat  by 
rain  or  water,  and  in  that  state  can  best  be 
taken  up  by  roots  of  crops,  then  we  might 
almost  say  that  no  covering  was  needed.  Un- 
til this  point  is  pretty  thoroughly  settled,  I 
hope  that  farmers  will  continue  to  discuss  it, 
and  that  chemists  will  not  withold  their  aid. 

And  now,  dear  Farbcbr,  lest  I  should  be 
thought  a  mere  critic,  I  wiQ  give  some  of  mv 
own  views  on  this  important  subject,  although 
I  confess  it  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 
Perhaps  your  readers  will  think  that  the  more 
I  say  about  it,  the  more  I  expose  my  igno- 
rance ;  yet,  in  the  hopes  that  what  I  say  may 
induce  wiser  heads  to  add  a  word  or  more  on 
the  subject,  I  venture  out. 

Well,  then,  in  the  first  place,  I  think  no 
roots  of  grass,  grain  or  any  vegetable  will  run 
its  nose  against  a  piece  of  raw  manure,  any 
more  than  it  would  against  a  coal  of  fire ;  and 
that  until  it  is  diluted  with  water  and  mixed 
with  earth,  it  cannot  be  taken  up  and  appro- 
priated by  any  plant  or  tree,  shrub  or  vine, — 
that  water  is  about  the  only  thing  that  can 
take  the  real  growing  or  producing  properties 
out  of  manure  and  convey  it  to  plants.  I  also 
think  that  the  tendency  of  water  is  downward, 
and  that  the  earth  is  so  made  as  to  absorb  or 
take  up  all  the  essential  fertilizing  pro^rdes 
of  the  manure  as  it  passes  through  it  in  less 
or  greater  distance.  Of  course,  if  manure  is 
plowed  under,  say  one  foot,  it  is  buried,  not 
onlv  out  of  sight,  but  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
gram  or  grass  grown  in  this  land,  but  may  be 
reached  by  the  roots  of  some  tree  or  vine,  and 
so  brought  bade  again  to  the  surface.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  some  soils  will  take^  up 
all  the  fertilizing  properties  of  manure  in  a 


much  shorter  distance  than  others.  Still  the 
soil  is  what  holds  and  imparts  the  life-giving 
food  for  vegetation.  But  whether  eoarae  mar 
nure  is  best  plowed  in,  or  well  composted  in 
the  bam-yard  or  some  other  place,  and  har- 
rowed in,  or  applied  as  a  top-dressing,  is  yet 
an  open  question,  the  right  siae  of  which  fann- 
ers ought  to  know  and  practice,  for  the  right 
application  of  manure  is  as  important  as  aaj 
part  of  a  farmer^s  business.  I  hnd  that  many 
farmers  are  practicing  top-dressing  with  good 
success  and  perfect  satisfiuHiion.  There  is  a 
neighborhood  of  fanners  in  Glover,  Vt.,  who 
plow  their  land  in  the  fall,  harrow  and  spread 
on  their  fall  manure,  and  harrow  again*  and 
early  in  the  spring  sow  wheat  and  stock  down, 
with  the  very  best  results,  both  for  wheat  and 
frrass.  This  practice  is  extending,  whether  it 
IS  the  best  or  not.  I  have  known  other  fann- 
ers plow  in  a  hea>j  dressing  of  manure  so 
deep  that  they  said  they  never  heard  from  it 
afterwards.  Now  as  both  ways  are  practiced, 
and  as  one  is  Bu>st  likelv  better  than  the  odiery 
let  the  matter  be  so  fully  discussed  these  loQg 
winter  evenings,  that  farmers  may  go  to  woik 
the  coming  spring  with  more  confidence  thaa 
heretofore.  A  Rbaber. 

Fairlee,  Vi.,  Dee,  21, 1^7. 


For  ike  Keie  Fnglamd  Farmer. 
A  WORD  TO  FARMERS*  SODTB. 

To  every  fanner^s  son  1  would  say,  get  an 
education.  Do  not  be  content  with  whatia 
taught  in  a  district  school  alone. — ^mere  read- 
ing, writing  and  ciphering, — ^which  are  not  an 
education.  Rather  aim  mgher,  but  be  sine 
yon  aim  with  a  weapon  that  will  hit  the  mark. 
I  will  not  advise  you  to  leave  the  paternal  roof 
as  soon  as  you  are  old  enough,  for  the  sake  of 
completing  a  course  at  one  of  the  many  so  call- 
ed business  coUegee^  then  to  be  a  clerk  in  some 
house  at  a  fixed  salary  per  annum.  To  maay, 
the  life  of  a  merchant  seems  nought  but  a  sea- 
son of  ^Iden  pleasure,  so  the  farm  and  the 
home,  with  their  many  pleasing  memories,  are 
left  behind  for  the  attainment  of  their  ideal 
life. 

Such  a  course  and  sueh  a  life  I  would  not 
reeommend.  Some  may  be  needed  £or  clerks, 
salesmen,  apprentices,  and  tradeamen,  but  not 
all.  Some  few  may  be  called  to  a  professional 
sphere,  but  not  the  majority.  The  farm  needs 
you,  and  should  you  heed  its  call,  then  fit  your- 
self for  the  place  you  have  chosen.  Farming 
is  ranked  among  the  professions,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  each  profession  need  and  must  have 
study,  else  their  attempt  will  be  an  utter  fiiU- 
ure. 

Do  not  merely  '*go  to  school,*^ — that  does 
not  imply  getting^  an  education.  To  be  a 
graduate  of  any  mstitution,  whedier  agrieid- 
tural,  mercantile,  scientific,  or  literary  is  an 
empty  honor— the  palm  is  for  the  application 
of  theory  to  practice.    Oar  institntions  send 
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Ibrtli  too  many  yovog  men,  who,  haying  re* 
mained  three,  four,  or  more  years,  as  the  case 
may  be,  <U  or  in  the  vieinUy  of  the  institate, 
are  labelled  as  graduates  and  sent  away.  Ag^ 
ficulture  demands  ^oung  men  of  a  different 
education  and  of  different  habits.  It  needs 
theoiy  and  praolioe,  education  and  labor. 

Now  you  may  ask,  of  what  shall  my  ednca- 
tioa  consist,  and  where  can  it  be  obtained  '  I 
would  answer  the  question  by  askine  anoth^ : 
Of  what  good  are  our  agncultursl  colleges  P 
Two  classes  of  objectors  sfainst  them  wiU 
arise :  the  one,  the  stolid,  oul,  time-forfjotten 
ikrmer,  who  is  opposed  to  "book  leanung;" 
tiie  other,  the  over-dressed  sneerer  at  his  supe- 
rior, the  laborer.  He  may,  perchance,  asK  if 
vou  can  trace  the  lineage  of  a  Duiham  calf, — 
he  might  ^o  further  and  solicit  inquiries  con- 
ceming  las  own  ancestors.  Many  are  really 
ignorant  of  the  purport  of  an  agricultural  coi- 

It  is  a  place  where  an  energetic  young  man 
can  leam  the  theory  of  agriculture,  and  also 
its  practice,  and  thus  W  combining  the  two, 
become  a  model,  prontable  and  successful 
fanner.  It  is  a  place  where  he  can,  if  he  will, 
fit  himself  for  one  of  the  four  great  profes- 
sions. Among  the  first  things  learned  will  be 
a  course  in  mathematics,  by  which  you  will  be 
fitted  as  your  own  suryeyors.  You  will  leam 
chemistry,— chemistry,  as  applied  to  agricul- 
tnre ;  then  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  firuit,  srain, 
and  root  raising ;  a  complete  nursery  culture ; 
market  and  landscape  gardening^ ;  horticulture, 
forestry,  animal  anatomy,  physiology,  and  by- 
geine,  all  kinds  of  stock-raising,  orcharding 
and  fruit  culture,  and  man^  other  things.  In- 
struction will  also  be  given  in  writing  and 
eomposition,  so  that  you  may  not  only  keep 
your  own  books,  but  be  able  to  write  a  state- 
ment for  the  farmer^s  club,  or  report  its  pro- 
ceeding and  its  doings,  and,  it  may  be,  to  edit 
a  farming  paper.  You  will  also  be  taught  how 
to  be  your  own  architect,  mechanic,  lawyer, 
physician, — in  fine,  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
Decome  a  perfect  professional  man,  indepen- 
dent of  your  neighbor. 

Would  you  become  all  this,  you  must  not 
only  leam,  but  cany  into  practice  what  you 
have  learned.  Some  may  say  all  this  book 
learning  will  not  make  a  goOa  farmer  of  vou. 
They  are  rights — it  will  not.  Theory  will  not 
make  a  farmer,  neither  will  labor  alone, — 
success  demands  and  cannot  be  obtained  with- 
out both.  If  you  think  an  agricultural  college 
alone  will  make  you  a  **lord  of  the  soil,"  time 
will  reveal  your  error.  If  you  think  you  can 
be  a  successful  farmer  without  some  such  edu- 
cational course,  another  error  wiU  be  shown.  ^  It 
is  only  a  combination  of  both  whi(^  can  bring 
access  as  a  result. 

We  speak  of  **the  top  of  the  heap,"  in  aeol- 
loquial  way.  You  never  can  attain  it  if  you 
]aboT  under  the  impression  that  you  can  be 
suooessful  in  any  profession  without  energy  in 
the  preparation.     Do  the  foundation  work 


well,  then  the  superstmccure  may  be  more 
easily  reared. 

C!onoeming  the  professions,  I  would  also  say 
a  word.  Let  every  farmer^s  son  look  at  the 
statistics  of  ev^ry  graduating  class  of  our  col- 

X,  and  see  what  numbers  take  up  the  study 
w  and  medicine,  and  consider  mat  chance 
there  is  for  an  individual  man  among  such 
numbers,  unless  he  be  determined  to  reach  the 
*'top  of  the  heap."  The  law  is  now  crowded, 
and,  fortunately  for  us»  our  physique  is  such 
that  but  a  small  proportion  of  our  young  men 
can  find  occupation  as  guardians  of  the  public 
health. 

Then  let  every  farmer^s  boy  look  at  the 
**old  place," — ^not  as  if  distance  was  the  only 
enchantment, — ^but  impartially.  It  will  have 
a  new  tie  for  him.  Let  him  think  what  his 
father  has  done,  and  see  if  he  cannot  do  bet- 
ter. Let  him  think  what  the  times  are.  Let 
him  weieh  his  chances  among  the  professions, 
among  we  merchants,  the  mechanics,  and 
among  agriculturists.  Let  him  think  what 
farmers  can  do,  what  rank  they  may  attain, 
and  what  preparation  is  needed. 

Chas.  E.  Hall. 

Hanover,  N.  ff.,  Dec,,  1867. 

BiafARKS.— The  writer  of  the  foregoing 
communication  modestly  offers  it  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  faimer^s  son.  The  course  of 
study  he  has  sketched  for  the  students  of  our 
agricultural  colleges  is  certainly  quite  com* 
prebensive ;  but  as  it  may  be  no  more  so  than 
that  marked  out  by  many  other  minds,  we 
most  willingly  submit  his  views  and  expecta- 
tions to  the  consideration  of  the  public  and  of 
the  managers  of  these  Institutions,  although  we 
may  be  less  sanguine  than  himself  of  attainiug 
entire  * 'independence  of  one^s  neighbor"  by 
any  combination  of  education,  theory  and 
practice  in  agriculture. 


Thb  Hbn  Fever.— There  are  unmistakable 
symptoms  that  this  epidemic  is  about  to  rage 
with  fearful  violence.  Already  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  hen  talk  in  the  cars,  and  sober 
merchants  as  they  pass  to  and  from  their  busi- 
ness discuss  earnestly  the  merits  of  improved 
coops,  and  talk  learnedly  of  the  varieties  of 
feea  most  conducive  to  the  health  of  growing 
fowls.  Poultry  shows  in  various  sections  give 
ample  promise  that  the  wants  of  fanciers  can 
be  met  both  as  to  price  and  name,  and  al- 
though the  high  priced  fowls  are  called  by 
names  that  were  unknown  to  Bumham,  yet 
the  birds,  as  formerljr,  seem  to  be  noted 
chiefly  for  depth  of  voice  and  length  of  leg. 
At  a  recent  show  in  New  York,  a  pair  of  Hou- 
dan,  which  is  the  favorite  variety  this  season, 
were  held  at  $1000,  and  a  pair  of  Creve  Cceurs 
were  ticketed  at  $250.  Other  fowls  were 
held  at  lower  prices,  down  to  the  insignificant 
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lOB  the  price  uked  for  t> 
As  voice  and  gut        '"  " 


fDm  of  (25,  which 
croBt-ered  b&DUm. 

most  deairabte  qualities  in  (aacy  FowIb,  ne 
were  not  surprised  to  leun  that  a  Houdtin 
with  a  powerful  falsetto  voice,  could  not  be 
bought  at  anj  price,  although  Commodore  Yaa- 
derbilt  or  Bonner  will  eventnallj  aecura  him, 
even  if  it  takes  the  New  York  Ledger  or  Erie 
Bailroad  to  pay  the  bill. — Bot.  Spectatt. 


HUTCHINB"  mPBOVBD  VUUiaATOB. 


FaUnt^  OMober  B.  ISM. 

^liis  initmmeDt  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
blowing  tobacco  smoke  into  the  wool  of  sheep, 
to  kill  ticks ;  also,  to  destroy  lice  and  other 
vennin  on  cattle,  plants  and  trees. 


BBI«IAir  DOQB. 

The  dogs  of  Belgium  perform  so  important 
a  part  in  the  eveiy-day  traffic  of  the  aty,  be- 
ing, in  fact,  the  "beasts  of  burden"  of  the 
common  people,  that  we  cannot  omit  a  brief 
notice  of  them.  All  the  milk  used  in  Antwerp 
is  brought  hither  in  dog  carts,  filled  with  rows 
of  shining  brass  cane,  which  are  conveyed  from 
bouse  to  house  until  their  contents  are  ex- 
hausted ;  then  the  milk  woman  supplies  the 
absence  of  the  weight  of  the  lacteal  nuid  with 
her  own  substantial  person,  and  the  little  team 
goes  jogging  homeward  to  the  country.  These 
carts  are  sometimes  of  a  very  considerable 
sise,  and  may  be  seen,  filled  with  barrels,  or 
bundles  of  wood,  under  which  circumstances 
the  motive  power  is  increased  to  six  or  seven 
dogs,  three  and  four  abreast,  tugging  and 

EuBing  at  their  great  burden,  their  poor  little 
odies  Bwaymg  to  and  fro  in  their  ^orts,  and 
their  genera!  appearance  and  e]ti)ressiou — for 
dogs  have  expressive  faces — exciting  the  sym- 
padiies  of  every  humane  person.  \Vben  over- 
I'ome  by  fatigue,  hunger  and  thirst,  they  lie 
down  in  harness  and  resolutely  refnse  to  move 
until  they  are  fed ;  an  instance  of  which  we 
had  an  opportunity  for  witnessing  one  evening 
as  we  were  riding  on  the  Longchamps.  A 
laden  team  was  coming  in  irom  the  country  '  ~ 
atl«nd  the  next  day's  market,  when,  just  as 


•fr°f.' 


a  most  piteous  howl  broke  from 


of  the  (Togs,  whicd  was  echoed  by  the  oth- 
ers, and  all  stood  siill  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  some  crouching  on  their  haunches  and 
some  prostrating  themselves  on  the  ground, 
with  their  tongues  lolling  from  their  heated 
months,  llie  man  who  bad  them  in  charge 
crackeil  his  whip  in  vain,  and  then,  finding;  all 
efibria  useless,  unharnessed  them,  wbeo,  u  an 


instant,  the  whole  line  bounded  down  tbe  graasy 
bank  of  the  rampart,  and  plunged  into  iSe  cool 
water  of  the  moat.  Here  they  stood  for  some 
'  refVeshin^  their  heated  bodies,  catch- 
I  water  with  their  mouths,  and  seem- 
^  IS  it  above  their  heads,  when  a  shrill, 

prolonged  whistle  from  their  master  caused 
them  to  rosh  suddenly  up  the  bank,  and  ere 
long  the  team  appeared  again  in  sight,  trottine 
merrily  onward  toward  the  bridge.  Their 
owner,  mi  the  occasion  of  their  hungry  de- 
mands, snpplies  them  with  pieces  of  CoarM 
brown  breaa,  which  he  carries  on  the  cart,  and 
it  is  a  common  sight  to  see  him  standing  in 
fKHit  of  his  team,  dealing  to  one  and  another 
the  mouthful  which  they  eagerly  devour.-^ 
Corretpondenetof  N.  Y.  CUitm. 


WOOIi  QBOWXBS'  uEirriKa. 

^Die  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Stata 
Sheep  Breeders'  and  Wool  Growers'  Associa* 

jn  was  held  at  Syracuse,  Dec.  12,  1867. 

President  Randall,  on  calling  the  meeting  to 
order,  announced  the  death  of  Victor  Wright, 
E«q.,ofMiddlebury,Vt.,  with  an  eulogy  on  his 
character  as  a  man,  a  breeder  of  sheep  and  an 
effident  friend  of  the  National  and  other  Wool 
Growers'  Associations. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  nsiutl 
Fair  of  the  Association  will  not  be  held  next 
g,  tliat  members  may  co-operate  with  tbe 
proposed  National  Wool  and  Woolen  Ezpoai- 

The  opinion  of  the  convention  upon  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  business  of  wool 
growing  in  this  and  in  other  countries  was  ex- 
pressed ina  series  of  resolutions,  for  which  we 
have  not  room  in  our  columns  this  week. 

Hon.  H.  S.  Randall  was  re-elected  Presi- 
dent; E.  B.  Pottle,  Naples,  Corresponding 
Secretary ;  H.  D.  L.  Sweet,  ReocM'ding  Secre- 
tary ;  with  the  usual  Board  of  Tice  IVesidenta 
and  Executive  Committee. 


Having  had  trichins  in  my  family  last  spring, 
and  knowing  its  terrible  effects  (having  lost  my 

"e  and  one  child  with  it),  1  thought  to  write 
account  of  the  workings  of  the  disease  in  its 
early  stages ;  thinking,  perhaps,  others  may  be 
[)ro[ited  by  a  knowledge  of  it,  for,  if  taken  in 
time,  it  may  be  cored  by  active  cathartics,  of- 
ten repeated,  so  as  to  carry  them  out  of  the 
stomacb.  I  purchased  on  tbe  1st  of  March,  ft 
ham  of  a  grooer,  of  which  we  all  ate  raw.  I 
ate  a  piece  abont  as  large  as  an  old-fashioned 
cent ;  the  first  effects  were  felt  in  four  or  five 
days  in  soreness  in  tbe  muscles,  with  no  pain, 
except  iriien  we  moved,  then  nausea  and  Tom- 
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iting,  with  some  diarrboea.  These  are  the  first 
symptoms;  after  these,  in  the  course  of  as 
many  more  days,  the  eyes  will  become  much 
swelled  and  sore,  and  painfal  opon  coming  to 
the  light.  My  wife  lived  only  two  weeks  after 
the  swelling  of  the  eyes ;  a  son,  4i  years  old, 
lived  a  day  or  two  longer ;  another  son,  8  years 
old,  began  to  recover  at  the  end  of  about  four 
weeks,  and  is  now  nearly  well.  My  soreness 
left  me  in  about  forty  days,  and  now  I  am 
nearly  well.  Another  son  of  13  years  has 
been  exceedingly  sore  for  two  months ;  it  has 
not  entirely  left  him  yet ;  and  he  is  very  weak 
and  emaciated,  but  is  better ;  his  soreness^  is 
not  all  ffone  yet.  Cooked  meat  will  not  give 
the  trichinse,  as  our  school  teacher  eat  of  it 
fonr  or  five  times,  and  was  not  affected,  for  it 
waa  cooked. — J.  M,  Baight,  loway  Mich.,  in 
N.  T.  Tribune. 


HAUUNO  WOOD. 

While  the  first  sdow  was  peerly  under  feet, 

A  teem  crawled  creaking  down  Quompegan  Street; 

Two  cord«  of  oak  weighed  down  the  srinding  aled, 

And  cornstalk  fodder  mstled  overhead ; 

The  oxen's  muszlee,  as  they  shouldered  through, 

Were  silver  fringed ;  the  driver's  own  was  blue 

As  the  ooarae  IW>ek  that  swans  below  his  knee. 

Behind  his  load  of  shelter  waded  he ; 

His  mittoned  hands  now  on  his  chest  he  beat, 

Kow  stamped  the  stiffened  oowhides  on  his  feet. 

Hushed  as  a  ghost's ;  hts  armpit  scarce  could  hold 

The  walnut  wbipstalk  sUppery  bright  with  cold. 

—J.  B.LoweU, 


Beet  Sugar  in  Germany. — ^A  German 
afpicaltural  journal  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
eoont  of  the  beet  sugar  business  in  that  conn- 
try.  Fields  of  beets  of  from  two  to  three 
hnndred  acres  are  often  seen  there.  The 
beets  are  drilled  in  rows  about  fiflcen  inches 
apart  and  the  whole  labor  of  cultivation  per- 
formed by  the  hoe.  The  women  and  men  work 
in  ganps  of  twenty  or  more.  The  men  get 
from  sixteen  to  nineteen  cents- per  day  and  the 
women  from  ^drteen  to  fifteen — working  four- 
teen hours.  The  manufactories  for  this  sugar 
are  on  a  correspondingly  large  scale,  some  of 
them  employing  a  thousand  hands.  The  beets 
are  brooght  from  the  field  and  elevated  to  the 
npper  stoiy  of  a  high  building,  where  they  are 
cfeaned,  crushed  and  filtered,  the  juice  de- 
scending from  story  to  storv,  undem>ing  a 
refining  process  by  the  way  till  it  reaches  the 
lower  one  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar  cone  two 
and  a  hidf  feet  in  length.  It  is  a  very  nice  ar- 
ticle and  worth  at  the  factorv  about  ten  cents 
per  pound.  It  takes  ei^ht  days  from  the  time 
of  crushing  the  beets  till  the  sugar  is  dried 
■officientiy  for  market.  One  of  these  estab- 
lishments turned  out  six  millions  of  pounds 
last  year  with  the  help  of  six  hundred  hands. 

A  Texan  Sheep  Farm. — Out  on  a  broad 
and  glorious  prairie,  between  the  creeks  of  San 
Gabriel  and  Brusky,  in  Williamson  county,  I 
found  Messrs.  Voorfaees  &  Crouch,  living  m  a 
Tery  plain  and  patriarchal  style,  on  one  of  the 


finest  ranges  I  have  seen  in  the  State.  Over 
hundreds  of  acres  of  their  grazing  lands,  there 
is  not  a  bush  large  enough  to  hide  a  hen. 
Their  flocks  go  off  in  the  moming  over  the 
beautiful  slopes,  and  from  many  single  points 
the  shephera  can  overlook  his  herd  of  ten  or 
twelve  hundred  head,  for  two  or  three  hours, 
without  changing  his  position.  For  such  a# 
choose  an  open  range,  I  have  never  seen  a  finer 
one.  I  found  their  nocks  in  a  thriving  ^ndition , 
and  numbering  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand. The^^  are  beine  rapidly  graded  up  by 
the  use  of  imported  ducks,  and  their  clip  of 
wool  will  soon  be  among  the  first  in  the  State. 
These  gentlemen  incorporate  in  themselves  the 
elements  of  success,  for  they  both  understand 
the  nature,  habits  and  wants  of  sheep,  and 
have  the  patience  and  skill  to  give  their  flocks 
just  the  treatment  they  need. — Dr.  BoyntoHt 
in  Mirror  and  Farmer. 


The  Teeth  of  the  Horse. — A  horse  has 
forty  teeth — ^twenty-four  double  teeth,  or 
grinders,  four  tushes,  or  single  file  teeth,  and 
twelve  front  teeth,  called  gatherers.  As  a 
general  thing,  mares  have  no  tushes.  Between 
two  and  three  years  old,  the  colt  sheds  his  four 
middle  teeth----two  above,  and  two  below. 
After  three  years  old,  two  other  teeth  are 
changed,  one  on  each  side  of  those  formerly 
shed ;  he  now  has  eight  coitus  teeth,  and  eight 
horse^s  teeth.  When  four  years  of  age  ne 
cuts  four  new  teeth.  At  five  years  old  the 
horse  sheds  his  remaining  coitus  teeth,  four  in 
number,  when  his  tushes  appear.  At  six  years 
of  ase  his  tushes  are  up,  appearing  white, 
smalt  and  sharp,  while  a  small  circle  of  young 
growing  teeth  is  observable.  The  mouth  is 
now  complete.  At  eight  years  of  age  the 
teeth  have  filled  up,  the  horse  is  aged,  and  his 
mouth  is  said  to  be  full. — Turf,  Fidd  and 
Farm. 

MAflSACHUSETTS    StaTB    STATISTICS. — ^The 

Secretary  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
recently  published  the  abstract  of  the  census 
of  1865,  by  which  it  appears  that  this  State  is 
still  first  among  the  States  of  the  Union  as  re- 
gards population  per  square  mile.  The  popu- 
Ution  of  the  State  to-day  is  1,281,700;  in 
1865  It  was  1,267,031.  Males,  602,050;  fe- 
males, 665,021 — showing  an  excess  of  63,000 
females  over  the  nomW  of  males.  Of  the 
total  popnlation,  828,158  are  natives  of  the 
State.  The  foreign  element  is  relatively  most 
numerous  in  Suffolk  County,  where  33.12  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population  are  foreign  bom. 
The  number  of  dwellings  was  returned  as 
208,698.  Of  the  10,167  colored  persons  in 
Massachusetts,  2,348  are  found  in  Boston  and 
1,517  in  New  Bedford,  and  in  fifty-eight  towns 
there  is  no  colored  person.  The  largest  num- 
bers in  the  table  of  occupations  of  females 
are:  Domestics,  27,393;  operatives,  20,152» 
and  teadiersy  6050. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
lalTTIJD  H08IL 


She  oomei  with  fairy  footatcpa 

BofUy  tbelr  echoes  fiill — 
And  her  shadow  plays  like  smnmer  ihade 

Across  the  garden  wall. 
The  golden  light  is  dancing  hright 

'Kid  the  mazes  of  her  hair. 
And  her  fkir  young  locks  are  waving  fk'86 

To  the  wooing  of  her  hair. 

Like  a  sportftil  fkwn  she  bonndeth 

Bo  gleeftilly  along; 
As  a  wild  young  bird  she  caroleth 

The  burden  of  a  song. 
The  summer  flowers  are  olnsterlng  thkk 

Around  her  dancing  feet, 
And  on  her  cheek  the  summer  breeze 

Is  breathing  soft  and  sweet. 

The  very  sunbeams  seem  to  Unger 

Above  the  holy  head, 
And  the  wild  flowers  at  her  coming 

Their  richest  flragranee  shed, 
And  Oh  1  how  lovely  light  and  fragfiBM 

Mingle  In  the  1  fe  within; 
Oh  I  how  fondly  do  they  nestle 

Round  the  soul  that  knows  no  sin. 

She  comes— the  spirit  of  our  childhood— 

A  thing  of  mortal  birth, 
Yet  bearing  still  the  breath  of  HeKven 

To  redeem  her  ftrom  the  earth. 
She  comes  in  bright  robed  innocence, 

Unsoiled  by  blot  or  bli^t, 
And  passeth  by  our  wayward  path, 

A  gleam  of  angel  light. 

Oh  I  blessed  things  are  children— 

The  gifts  of  heavenly  love ; 
They  stand  betwixt  our  world>hearta 

And  better  things  above ; 
They  link  us  with  the  spirit-world 

Of  purity  and  truth, 
And  keep  our  hearts  still  ftresh  and  yomg 

With  tne  presence  of  their  youth. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  HOME  PLEASANT. 
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nCntered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
18M,  by  R.  P.  Eaton  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Oflioe  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  MassachnsetU.] 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
MAEINa  AND  MENDINO   MEN'S  OLOTHINa. 

[covmniBo.} 

In  the  choice  of  materials  for  outer  garments 
men  generally  like  to  oonsolt  a  woman's  taste  and 
judgment.  If  she  is  .not  commissioned  to  pur- 
chase, as  she  generally  is  for  the  clothing  we  have 
already  considered,  her  opinion  is  of  great  conse- 
quence in  the  matter ;  and  she  is  so  well  aware  of 
it  that  she  docs  not  hesitate  to  express  it  fi;eely— 
even  if  it  he  uncalled  for.  (In  performing  which 
benevolent  service  the  writer  of  these  chapters  is 
not  at  all  backward,— «J3  her  readers  have  proba- 
bly discovered  before  this  time.) 


Ready-mada  clothing  can  be  bought  so  low  that 
many  persons  prefer  buying  to  having  the  trouble 
of  making,  or  getting  it  made.  But  a  good  fit  ia 
seldom  obtained  in  a  ready-made  garment,  aad 
there  is  great  risk  of  being  deceived  in  the  quality 
of  its  materials ;  while  the  making  is  never  very 
good— seams  rip,  linings  sag,  buttons  come  off,  and 
button-holes  break  down.  It  is  very  much  more 
economical  to  employ  a  tailor  whom  you  can  trust 
to  make  it.  Or,  if  you  cannot  aflbrd  that,  get  a 
good  pattern  of  him,  and  make  it  yourself.  In 
getting  patterns,  don't  be  hasty  to  adopt  new 
fashions,  neither  be  the  last  to  hold  to  the  old 
styles.  AbOTC  all  things  ayoid  all  fanclfhl  designs, 
either  in  the  cut  of  a  garment  or  its  trimmings, 
and  remember  that  a  well-dressed  person  is  one 
whose  dress  never  attracts  attention. 

If  you  decide  to  make  coat,  vest,  or  pants  your- 
self, and  the  material  of  the  outside  is  woolen, 
take  off  its  selvage,  aad  shrink  the  cloth. 

The  advantage  of  this  is  that  very  little  cloth  be- 
ing water-proof,  this  dampening,  evenly  done,  pr^ 
pares  the  nap  to  receive  all  subsequent  wettings 
vrithout  being  spotted.  And,  also,  as  woolen  cloth 
always  shrinks  in  wetting,  it  is  better  to  have  it 
over  before  it  is  attached  to  linings  that  will  prob- 
ably always  remain  the  same. 

To  accomplish  this  well,  wring  a  sheet  through 
wann  water.  Fold  it,  its  whole  length,  through  the 
middle.  Spread  it  on  a  table,  and  lay  upon  it  the 
doth,  very  smoothly.  Then  fold  cloth  and  sheet 
together,  across  their  width.  Let  them  lie  thus  aa 
hour ;  if  the  cloth  be  very  thick,  two  hours.  At 
the  end  of  that  tinke  remove  the  sheet,  and  hang 
up  the  cloth  where  it  may  dry  smooth  and  straight. 

For  cutting:  having  procured  patterns  fh>m  a 
tailor,  or,  as  directed  for  a  shirt,  use  the  same 
measures ;  adding  to  them  one  around  the  waist, 
and  another  down  the  waist,  just  under  the  arm  ;— 
for  the  length  of  pants  a  measure  A'om  the  waist 
to  the  heel  of  the  boot ;  and  with  these  calculate 
what  variations  the  patterns  need. 

In  passing  your  hand  over  dressed  cloth  you  will 
notice  that  a  down  stroke  keeps  the  nap  smooth, 
an  upward  one  roughens  it ;  so,  in  cutting,  be  sure 
that  all  parts  lie  the  same  way.  Not  only  would  a 
mistake  in  this  cause  portions  of  the  garment  to 
feel  disagreeable  to  the  touch,  but  make  a  dliSueBoe 
in  the  shade  of  the  color. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  piece  the  cloth. 
This  is  called  ranting;  it  is  very  careful  work. 
See  that  the  nap  of  each  piece  to  be  joined  falls  the 
right  way.  Baste  the  edges  of  the  two  together, 
in  overstitch.  Flatten  this  loose  seam,  and  with  a 
fine  needle  and  silk  pass  close,  short  stitches  across 
from  edge  to  edge,  below  the  nap ;— no  stitch,  not 
a  speck  of  the  silk  should  be  visible.  *It  is  slow, 
nice  work ;  but  with  little  practice  it  can  be  skill- 
ftilly  done.  Dampen  the  seam  and  press  it  on  the 
wrong  side.  A  stronger  way  (it  is  generally  done 
with  thinner  cloth)  is  to  stitdi  the  seam  on  the 
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wrong  side,  Uke  tbe  usual  seams,  and  then  do  the 
pass-stltches  on  the  right  side,  as  described  abore. 

All  hnttonSi  button-holes,  and  pocket  comers 
mnst  be  stayed  with  strips  of  stont  linen,  or  Sile- 
sia, laid  between  the  lining  and  the  ontside, 
through  which  the  stitches  are  taken.  Beside  this, 
the  comers  of  pockets  shoald  be  stitched  across 
twice,  strongly,  and  barred  in  bntton-hole  stitch. 

You  will  need  drilling,  silesia,  or  linen  for  pock- 
ets and  linings ;  also  padding  and  caavass,  to  shape 
the  coat  and  the  Test,— as  you  will  see  by  ripping 
an  old  one.  Facings  are  strongest  of  alpaca; 
likewise  bindings.  Don't  omit  to  sew  leather 
fihields — narrow  strips  of  thin  leather  or  thick  kid 
— inside  the  hems  of  pan^oons ;  and  along  the 
lower  edge,  inside,  of  vest-fronts.  These  give  a 
stifibess  to  those  parts,  and  also  protect  the  cloth 
ttom  too  great  wear. 

All  seams  are  robbed  as  flat  as  possible,  damp- 
ened, and  then  pressed  with  a  hot  iron  on  the 
wrong  side.  If  you  do  not  wish  a  sQcun  to  show, 
scratch  the  nap  in  its  channel,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  cloth,  (using  the  point  of  your  ncAle)  till  the 
team  is  hidden.  This  before  pressing.  It  will 
look  well  for  some  time,  but  is  not  so  good  a  way 
88  ranting. 

When  a  garment  is  torn,  mend  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Don't  say  it  looks  like  an  accident  just  met 
withy— as  I  have  heard  some  say,  for  weeks.  A 
tidy  patch  is  better  than  a  hole  any  time.  I  dont 
know  a  more  pitiable  ol^ect  than  a  man  with  rents 
pinned  up ;  or,  elbows  out,  buttons  off  and  edges 
frayed. 

In  mending,  always  match  the  exact  shade  of 
the  cloth  with  the  silk  or  thread  you  use.  If  the 
cloth  be  thin,  and  worn,  around  the  hole,  cut  it  out 
to  form  a  square,  and  In  each  comer  of  this  aper- 
ture make  a  short,  oblique  gash ;  this  Is  to  prevent 
puckers  in  the  seam  of  the  piece  to  be  inserted.  If 
the  cloth  is  ribbed,  striped,  checked,  or  plaided,  it 
must  be  correctly  joined  in  these  respects  by  the 
piece ;  also,  whether  plain  or  yariegated,  the  shade 
of  the  color  mnst  be  the  same,  if  to  procure  it  yon 
«re  obliged  to  wash,  or  to  fiide  some  of  the  mate- 
flal.  Yety  often,  exposure  to  sun  and  air  so  alters 
fbe  color  of  some  parts  of  a  garment  that  it  is  to- 
tally unlike  the  original  tint  of  the  doth. 

If  the  cloth  is  good,  and  you  have  only  a  new 
rent  to  mend,  line  it  with  some  thin  material,  sim- 
ilar in  color;  and,  if  possible,  dam  it  with  threads 
fsvelled  ftom  cloth  fhmi  which  the  garment  was 
made.  In  threading  your  needle  with  a  woolen 
rayelling  use  veiy  fine  cotton,  or  a  hair,  to  draw 
H  into  the  eye.  Take  very  small,  even  stitches 
operand  through  the  torn  and  frayed  edges ^— 
It  must  be  done  slowly  and  carefhUy  ;-Hhe  dam 
OBght  not  to  look  unlike  a  rough  place  in  weaving. 
Alter  yon  have  sewed  ft  to  look  as  neat  as  possible 
(fbe  extreme  edges  in  overstltch)  dampen  sad 
pRSs  on  tbe  wrong  side. 

Never  sew  up  any  hole  carelessly,— ''just  for  the 
pnsent,"— mend  It  well,  at  once.   The  longer  It  Is 


left,  the  more  diiScult  it  is  to  make  it  look  nice ; 
because  the  loose  threads  get  broken,  and  the  rent 
stretched  out  of  shape. 

When  bindmgs  are  worn  through  sew  them  in 
overstitch,  or  dam  them,  if  you  can  make  them 
look  well  by  so  doing;  if  not,  replace  them  by 
new.  If  the  hems  of  pantaloons,  or  the  tumed  back 
cufl^  of  coatsleeves,  are  in  the  same  condition,  cut 
them  smooth  and  then  tum  the  edge  of  the  out- 
side as  narrow  as  possible  for  a  scam.  To  this 
fen  the  hem  or  facing ;— if  the  cloth  be  thick,  this 
need  not  be  tumed  in,  the  raw  edge  will  make  a 
neater  seam ; — if  it  be  thin,  tum  in  as  narrow  a 
portion  as  of  the  outside.  Some  persons  bind 
such  edges  with  wide  worsted  braid ;  but,  unless 
the  garments  are  short,  don't  adopt  that  method, 
it  is  apt  to  look  clumsy. 

A  man's  clothes  may  be  made  to  last  double 
their  time  by  carcfiil  repairing.  When  coat,  vest, 
or  trousers  looks  wrinkled,  and  out  of  proper 
shape ;  elbows  and  shoulders  and  knees,  of  black 
or  blue  cloth,  threadbare  and  tokUiah ;  buttons  oiT, 
loose,  or  bursting  their  coverings;  button-holes 
stretched,  or  broken;  sleeve  linings  out  at  the 
cuff,  or  worn  away  from  the  arm-size,  and  seams 
and  edges  frayed— a  bad  case,  with  such  a  com- 
plication of  disorders — but,  nevertheless,  Sjiich  as 
is  frequently  met  with  in  the  best  of  families— you 
must  give  it  a  good  day's  work.  Brush  it  thor- 
oughly, in  the  first  place.  Put  on  buttons  where 
needed,  and  strengthen  those  that  remain,  in  the 
next.  Pare  delicately  the  edge  of  wom  button- 
holes, pick  out  all  the  stitches,  and  make  them  as 
tf  new.  Put  in  new  sleeve  linings,  or  mend  with 
new  around  the  arm-size.  Make  everything  firm, 
and  stximg,  and  neat  about  the  pockets.  Line  all 
thin  places:  knees  and  elbows  with  pieces  wide 
enough  to  be  attached  to  each  side  seam ;  and 
cross-stitch  the  other  two  ends  to  the  main  cloth 
by  needle  and  silk  so  fine  that  no  print  of  the 
stitches  shall  be  seen  on  the  outside.  If  elbows' 
and  knees  are  stretched  into  a  swelling  shape,  af- 
ter all  sewing  Is  done  lay  a  damp  cloth  upon 
them,  fold  them  up,  and  let  them  remain  thus  an 
hour.  Then  lay  them  on  a  table ;  smooth  them 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand;  pull  them  gently,  all 
ways.  Continue  this  till  the  swelling  is  reduced- 
elbows  and  knees  straight  and  flat.  Then  press 
the  whole  garment  on  the  wrong  side,  finishing 
those  places  first. 

.  If  a  black  article  of  clothing  gets  rusty,  dilute  a 
little  ink  with  warm  water,  and  sponge  it  well 
with  this,— for  seams  and  edges  use  a  pen :  button- 
holes often  need  this  treatment.  If  the  shoulders 
look  quite  grey  take  the  ink  undiluted,  and  be 
sure  to  mb  it  in  well.  Then  press  it.  For  blue 
proceed  in  the  same  way,  using  blue  ink.  Cash- 
merette  and  alpaca,  when  faded,  are  much  im- 
proved by  this  process. 

Never  throw  any  article  of  dress  aside,  that  Is 
considered  worn  out,  without  examining  it  to  see 
If  some  portton  of  tt  may  not  be  used  again. 
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Backs  of  vests  will  often  outlast  two  new  fronts; 
and  the  padding  and  stiffening  will  do  to  go  in  a 
nnml^er  of  times,— as,  also,  those  of  coats.  Pock- 
ets, sometimes,  will  do  to  nse  again,  after  they  are 
washed  and  ironed.  Facings  and  sleeve  linings 
can  be  cut  over  and  ironed — ^if  necessary,  washed 
—to  be  used  in  repairs.  Generally,  a  number  of 
buttons  may  be  saved  for  future  use.  And  of  the 
outside  material,  if  an  overcoat,  a  sack  or  a  jacket 
may  be  cut ;  if  a  frock  coat,  perhaps  a  boy's  vest, 
or  small  sack ;  if  pants,  a  vest  for  a  man.  This 
should  be  all  carefully  ripped,  the  stitches  and 
the  lint  that  collects  in  the  seams  removed,  the  cloth 
brushed  and  sponged ;  if  it  is  greatly  foded  pressed 
on  the  right  side,  and  when  next  used  made  up 
wrong  side  out ;  if  not,  still  keep  the  same  side 
out.  In  a  large  family  this  second  hand  stock  is 
very  valuable ;  and  if  not  wanted  for  your  own 
use  there  are  always  calls  enough  for  it  in  the  way 
of  charity. 

Neckties,  and  cravats,  if  of  gingham,  or  muslin, 
should  bo  of  fast  colors,  and  hemmed  all  around 
as  narrowly  as  possible.  If  of  silk,  black  Italian  is 
the  most  common,  and  the  best.  Beware  of  the 
glossy,  shrill-rustling  kinds— they  are  soon  frayed 
and  broken.  When  the  comers  of  a  cravat  get 
worn,  cut  off  the  end  to  a  good  point  and  hem 
anew. '  When  too  short  for  this,  cut  the  cravat 
across  the  centre,  and  sew  the  two  pieces  together 
so  as  to  bring  new  points  for  front  ends.  Very 
.  good  neckties  and  scarfs  may  be  made  of  ribbon 
folded  over  two  or  three  layers  of  cambric  or  Si- 
lesia ;  the  seam  at  the  edge,  and  around  the  ends, 
being  done  with  a  long  needle,  in  slip-stitch— 
which  is  oi.Iy  drawing  the  folded  edges  together 
with  long  stitches  that  are  kept  out  of  sight. 

The  most  comfortable,  and  the  most  economical, 
garment  a  man  can  have  for  home  attire  is  a  loose 
lounging-coat,— study-coat,— or  dressing-gown, — 
whatever  you  please  to  call  it.  Its  use  has  often 
saved  double  its  cost  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
more  tightly  fitting  coat  which  custom  demands 
for  out-of-door  costume,  and  hours  of  toil  for 
many  a  housewife,  who  feels  it  her  duty  to  see 
that  that  costume  is  always  neat  and  tidy. 

The  Russian  and  other  imported  robes  that  are 
manufactured  for  this  purpose  are  elegant,  but  ex- 
pensive ;  and  seldom  so  serviceable  as  thibet,  or 
merino,— or  even  cotton  and  wool  cashmere  or  de- 
laine ;  while  common  calico,  if  of  fast  colors,  is  a 
good  material  for  a  coat  designed  for  summer  wear. 
Large-flowered  patterns,  the  figures  running  into 
each  other,  do  not  show  soiling,  or  rough  usage, 
so  much  as  plainer  styles ;  still,  fiibrics  of  one 
color  alone — ^brown,  or  green,  or  blue— with  fac- 
ings and  trimmings  of  a  contrasting  tint,  are  much 
handsomer,  and,  with  care,  may  look  well  a  long 

time. 

Take  for  a  guide  in  the  cutting  of  this  garment, 
a  common  sack-coat,  and  fit  the  neck,  shoulders, 
and  chest,  well,  by  the  measures  used  for  an  over- 
coat.  Make  it  loose  and  comfortable,  yet  smooth 


and  neat  in  the  fitting.  As  to  its  length,  suit  the 
fancy  of  the  wearer; — some  like  such  a  coat  very 
long— reaching  nearly  to  the  ankles,  others  prefer 
it  short^-a  mere  Jacket.  These  short  coats,  or 
jackets,  should  always  be  made  of  plain  roatcrwl, 
trimming,  or  embroidery  of  braid,  running  aloni? 
the  edges  and  over  the  collar  and  cuffs.  The 
longer  garment  looks  best  without  ornament,  save 
facings,  or  cuflik  and  collar,  of  a  different  color. 
It  needs  a  girdle  of  large  cord ;  and  to  the  back  of 
the  coat,  at  the  waist,  should  be  stitched  two  nar- 
row bands,  to  encase  this  in  its  proper  position. 

A  lounging  coat  for  winter  use  should  be  warmly 
wadded— the  Dyeings  quilted ;— but,  between  the 
outer  cloth  and  the  wadding,  across  the  back— 
frt>m  the  end  of  the  shdulder  seam  nearly  to  the 
girdlo-bands— a  piece  of  the  same  material  should 
be  laid— to  guard  against  the  great  wear  of  the 
shoulder-blades ;  also,  in  the  sleeves,  from  above 
the  elbow  to  the  waist. 

From  the  remnants  left  after  making  a  lounging- 
coat  yon  will  have  ample  cloth  for  a  smoking  cap, 
to  be  wontwith  it.  The  simplest  form,  a  jockey, 
is  the  best.  For  this,  take  a  meaj>ure  of  the  head 
above  the  forehead ;  and  fh>m  pasteboard— or,  bet- 
ter, stiff  padding  made  of  three  or  four  layers  of 
stout  cotton  cloth  pasted  together— cut  a  band  one 
and  one-half  inches  wide,  the  length  of  this  meas- 
ure. Cut,  then,  a  circular  ring  of  stiff  paper,  one 
inch  in  width,  whose  shorter  circumference  shall 
exactly  fit  this  band ;  and,  for  a  cover,  cut  a  round 
from  stiff  paper,  whose  edge  will  match  the  larger 
circumference  of  the  ring.  This  top  of  the  cap 
may  be  made  of  six,  or  eight,  points,  meeting  in 
the  centre ;  the  outer  comers  more  or  less  sharply 
defined,  according  to  fancy. 

This  paper  frame  before  putting  together  Is  the 
pattern  for  cutting  the  cashmere  or  thibet  for  the 
outside,  which,  after  being  stitched,  should  be 
tacked  to  it  at  the  seams.  Cambric,  silesia,  or 
silk,  to  which  a  layer  of  sheet  wadding  is  basted 
or  quilted,  may  line  it.  With  this,  as  with  all  gar- 
ments, the  lining  and  facing,  though  cut  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  outside,  should  be  less  in  sise, 
—if  no  wadding  is  used,  a  seam's  width  must  be 
allowed,  at  least,— or  there  will  be  folds  and 
wrinkles  to  trouble  the  wearer,  and  to  deface  and 
ii^ure  both  lining  and  outer  cloth. 

Cord  the  seams  of  this  cap  with  piping  like  the 
fticing  of  the  coat,  and  cover  the  head  band  with 
the  same.  If  of  plain  material,  embroider  the  top 
with  braid,  and  finish  it  at  the  centre  with  a  fancy 
button  or  rosette. 

Men's  hats  and  caps  are  seldom  of  home  manu- 
facture, but  they  often  need  repairing,  a  new  bind- 
ing, or,  a  clean  lining ;  which  can  easily  be  done 
by  observing  how  it  is  when  new.  Felt  hats  are 
apt  to  get  out  of  shape :  they  can  be  restored  by 
dampening,  and  pressing,  either  upon  a  block  of 
the  proper  form,  or  a  pail  or  pan  covered  with 
cloth.  If  a  felt  hat  gets  torn  "rant"  the  hole,  «o- 
oording  to  the  directions  given  for  woolen  cloth. 
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Mend  a  straw  hat  that  is  broken  or  ripped  by  past- 
ing cloth  to  it  on  the  wrong  side ;  or  by  sewing  to 
doth,— in  tliat  case  damp  the  straw  first,  and,  af- 
terwards press  it. 

The  heels  and  toes  of  stockings  should  be  mn 
closely  with  yam,  or  lined  with  bits  of  old  stock- 
ing or  flannel.  If  a  i>erson*s  occupation  obliges 
him  to  wear  coarse  boots  there  shonid  also  be 
pieces  on  the  ontside  of  the  heel.  If  he  does 
mach  walking,  these  may  be  of  soft  leather,  or 
kid,  but  they  most  be  taken  off  when  the  stockings 
are  washed. 

The  darning  of  stockings  neatly  requires  a  great 
deal  of  patience,  and  is  yery  distasteful  to  most 
persons :  I  think  mending  never  comes  easy ;  but 
one  can  learn  to  like  it— we  always  like  to  do 
what  we  can  do  well— and  I  have  heard  many  re- 
mark that  the  satisfaction  they  hare  felt  in  seeing 
how  they  haye  restored  and  renewed  old  things 
was  a  much  pleasanter  experience  than  the  mak- 
ing of  new.  Yon  know  the  old  Indian  super- 
stition that  the  strength  of  the  yictim  passes  into 
the  form  of  his  slayer  ?  Let  us  take  this  for  our 
fidth,  in  oyerooming  all  difQcnlties.  But  I  am  di- 
gressing. 

To  return  to  our  subject :  Always  begin  a  dam 
some  distance  flrom  the  hole,  and  thicken  with 
yam  all  the  thin  part.  It  is  quicker  to  mend  it  in 
basket,  or  weaving,  stitch.  But  where  the  dam 
comes  in  an  exposed  place  the  knitting  should  be 
matched  by  a  chain  stitch.  To  do  this  dam  a 
thread  of  yam  across  the  hole,  (on  the  outside  of 
the  stocking)  connecting  stitch  to  stitch;  and 
when  the  hole  is  thus  barred  pass  across  them 
with  yam,  making  a  loop-stitch  on  each  bar— it  is 
similar  to  button-hole  making.  Fill  up  the  hole 
In  this  manner,  being  carefhl  to  join  the  new 
stitches  neatly  to  the  old  ones  at  each  side  and 
end.  This  is  the  only  proper  way  to  mend  knit, 
or  woyen,  mittens  and  gloves.  Never  sew  to- 
gether, or  draw  into  a  bunch  any  rent  in  stock- 
ings, or  in  these;  besides  being  unsightly  they 
ftel  very  uncomfortable. 

Leather,  or  kid,  gloves  and  mittens  should  have 
their  rips  sewed  with  a  short  needle,  in  the  same 
holes  that  the  first  sewing  made,  and  with  thread, 
or  twist,  of  the  same  color.  If  a  glove,  or  mitten, 
get  stretched  in  the  wrist  baste  up  the  fhllness  on 
the  seam  that  passes  to  the  little  finger— it  should 
be  taken  out  in  the  s)iape  of  a  gore.  Try  it  on, 
and  if  it  suits  then  cut  this  gore  out,  and  sew  up 
the  seam  on  the  outside,  exactly  like  the  other 
seam.  If  the  thumb  be  too  tight,  as  is  fluently 
the  case,  rip  the  seam  carefhlly ;  try  it  on,  see 
how  large  a  bare  place  appears  through  the  aper- 
ture ;  cut  a  piece  of  kid  (torn  an  old  glove  of  the 
eame  color,  make  it  of  the  right  shape  to  fill  the 
aperture,  and  sew  it  in  as  nicely  as  the  other 
seams  are  sewed.  If  gloves  are  not  stayed  at  the 
wrist,  take  a  small  piece  of  similar  kid  and  stitch 
it  there  on  the  wrong  side. 

Nice  house  shoes,  and  slippe»i  ma^  be  made 


ftom  woolen  cloth,  either  embroidered  with  wor- 
steds or  braid  or  cord,  or  kept  plain.  Carpeting 
also  makes  good  slippers.  Old  coat  collars  quilted 
together  make  good  soles — so  do  pieces  cut  firom 
old  felt  hats.  For  patterns  get  an  old  Bhoe,  or 
slipper.  Each  part  should  be  lined  and  bound 
separately.  Paste  together  two  or  three  layers  of 
cotton  cloth  for  a  heel-stifibning.  After  each  part 
is  bound  sew  them  together  with  strong  linen 
thread  well  waxed.  These  are  very  comfortable 
shoes  for  winter. 

Leather  boots,  and  shoes,  often  last  longer  for 
a  few  stitches  deftly  set  by  a  woman's  hand ;  so 
don't  overlook  them.  Seams  rip — clastic  gores 
break  out— and  straps  start  ofi'—^and  now  and  then 
the  leather  cracks,  all  of  which  a  strong  thread, 
well  waxed,  in  a  good,  stout  needle  can  remedy. 

Those  who  wish  to  protect  their  clothing  fh>m 
smut,  or  soil,  do  well  to  wear  a  large  apron,  fitted 
to  cover  the  shirt-ft*ont,  fastened  with  straps  about 
the  neck  and  around  the  waist ;  or,  what  is  called 
a  skeleton,  cut  according  to  the  fVont  of  panta- 
loons and  having  a  waist  covering  like  that  of  the 
apron.  This  is  fastened  by  straps  around  the 
ankles,  and  also  about  the  waist  and  neck.  Better 
still,  they  will  do,  to  use  a  fVock  and  overalls,  or 
a  jacket  and  over-pants.  These  should  all  be 
made  of  stout  drilling,  or  fVocking.  Blues  and 
greys  are  the  best  colors.  It  is  impossible  to  keep 
white  looking  clear  and  clean.  If  you  get  blue  be 
sure  that  it  is  an  indigo  dye— this  is  the  most  last- 
ing. Make  these  garments  with  good,  strong 
thread,  and  in  the  most  thorough  manner ;  and 
always  keep  them  in  good  order :  they  are  to  bear 
rough  usage,  ^n  know,  %nd  must  be  capable  of 
warding  off  accidents  which  otherwise  would  be- 
fall the  clothing  worn  beneath.  In  this  way  they 
often  save  ten  times  their  value,  beside  lessening 
the  housekeeper's  amount  of  washing. 

All  clothing  should  be  marked  with  the  owner's 
name.  If  of  cotton,  or  linen,  write  it  plainly  with 
indelible  ink  in  some  unnoticed  part.  If  of  wool- 
en, write  it  upon  slips  of  linen,  or  cotton,  and  sew 
them  to  the  articles.  For  clothing  that  seldom 
needs  washing  starch  and  iron  the  cloth  and  use 
common  ink.  If  you  have  no  indelible  ink,  and 
you  see  that  the  owner  of  the  clothing  has  oft^en  a 
silvery,  or  a  golden,  heading  to  his  dark  beard,  or 
moustache,  ask  him  to  lend  you  the  little  phial 
that  he  keeps  hidden  in  the  closet ;  and  use  its 
contents  in  the  same  way  as  common  ink,  for  any, 
even  the  nicest  of  clothing. 

I  think  I  have  now  spoken  of  all  important 
points.  I  wished  the  making  and  mending  of 
men's  clothing  to  be  clearly  understood  by  those 
who  know  the  least  about  such  matters.  Keeping 
this  class  of  readers  in  mind,  I  have  tried  to  sim- 
plify the  subject.  Hence,  many  of  my  suggestions 
and  directions  may  to  some  appear  trivial ;  but  if 
to  any  I  have  made  the  performance  of  this  work 
easier  and  pleasanter,  it  is  of  no  consequence  how 
humble  were  the  means. 
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NBOESSABY  BUUDB  OF  SIiBEF. 

There  is  no  fact  more  clearly  establuhed  in 
the  phvsjologj  of  man  than  this,  that  the  brain 
expends  its  energies  and  itself  during  the  hours 
of  wakefulness,  and  that  these  are  recuperated 
during  sleep.  If  the  recuperation  does  not 
equal  the  expenditure,  the  brain  withers — ^this 
is  insanity.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  early  English 
history,  persons  who  were  condemned  to 
death  by  being  prevented  from  sleeping,  ad- 
ways  died  raying  maniacs ;  thus  it  is  also  that 
those  who  are  starved  to  death  become  insane, 
—the  brain  is  not  nourished,  and  they  cannot 
sleep.  The  practical  inferences  are  three : — 
Ist.  Those  who  think  most,  who  do  most 
brain  work,  require  most  sleep.  2d.  That 
time  "saved*^  from  necessary  sleep  is  infallibly 
destructive  to  mind,  body,  and  estate.  Give 
yourself,  your  children,  your  servants — give 
all  that  are  under  you,  the  fullest  amount  of 
sleep  they  wiU  take,  by  compelling  them  to 
go  to  bed  at  some  regular  hour,  and  to  rise  in 
Uie  morning  th6  moment  tliey  awake;  and 
within  a  fortnight.  Nature,  with  almost  the 
regularity  of  the  rising  sun,  will  unloose  the 
bonds  of  sleep  the  moment  enough  repose  has 
been  secured  for  the  wants  of  the  system. 
This  is  the  only  safe  and  sufficient  rule ;  and 
as  to  the  question  how  much  sleep  any  one  re- 
quires, each  must  be  a  rule  for  himself— great 
Nature  will  never  fail  to  write  it  out  to  the  ob- 
server under  the  regulations  just  given. — Dr» 
Forbes  Winslow. 


QBBAT  GULGHBB  OP  ITDW 

The  Westland  (Eng.)  Observer  has  an  ac- 
count of  a  visit  paid  Hcently  by  the  chief  offi- 
cers of  the  geological  department  to  the  great 
elacier  on  the  west  side  of  Mount  Cook.  The 
foot  of  the  glacier,  which  is  but  thirteen  miles 
from  the  sea,  is  1900  feet  wide.  Neither  the 
elacier  nor  the  immense  field  of  snow  which 
feeds  it  is  visible  from  tiie  river  until  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  it,  when  the  stupendous 


mass  of  snow  and  ioe  at  once  breaks  upon  the 
view.  Below  the  glacier  a  recent  moraine  ex- 
tends for  several  hundred  yards,  consisting  of 
debris  of  the  rock,  twenty  feet  deep,  under* 
laid  by  ice  and  snow,  through  which  consider- 
able streams  of  water  run,  which  are  rendered 
visible  in  round  holes,  caused  by  the  giving 
way  of  the  ice  and  by  cracks  in  the  surface. 
On  the  southern  side  there  has  recently  been  a 
great  fracture  of  the  ice  and  breach  of  the 
rock,  which  had  fallen  in  immense  masses. 
The  party  ascenvled  on  the  northern  side, 
where  the  snow  or  ice  formed  rounded  hills, 
undisturbed  by  any  cracks  or  fissures.  The 
glacier  matter  is  porous,  and  presents  tolerable 
footing ;  it  is  or  a  gray  color,  full  of  small 
dirt  Widi  occasional  stones,  which  had  evidently 
fkllen  from  the  surrounding  hills.  The  great 
peculiarity  of  this  glacier  is  not  only  its  im- 
mense size  but  the  consequent  fact  of  its  de- 
scending to  so  low  a  level— 640  feet  above  die 
sea  levd^nstead  of  ending,  as  is  usually  the 
case  at  an  altitude  of  some  3000  or  4000  Veet, 
close  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  among 
Alpine  vegetation.  Here  the  green  bush  ex- 
tends some  thousands  of  feet  above  the  gla- 
cier, on  the  steep  sides  of  the  range  in  which 
the  glacier  has  cut  the  deep  narrow  gorge. 
Not  a  single  Alpine  plant  rewarded  the  re- 
search of  the  party,  and  the  temperature  on 
the  glacier  was  scarcely  below  that  on  the  fiat 
below.'  With  some  ceremony  the  party  named 
it  the  Victoria  Glacier.  The  height  of  the 
peak  of  Mount  Cook  is  fbund  to  be  12,633 
feet. 


SiLK-GROWiNa  IN  California. — California 

E remises  not  only  to  furnish  the  best  wines, 
ut  the  choicest  silks.  At  the  recent  Santa 
Clara  County  Fair,  specimens  of  superior  wa- 
tered silk  dress  ^oods  were  exhibited ;  also, 
sample  cocoons  from  the  neighboring  counties, 
and  the  fact  demonstrated  tmit  the  entire  State 
is  well  adapted  to  silk  growing. 
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MABOH   THOnQBTS. 


TbaMonny  Uabch 

WItb  wind,  wid  cli 

I  bHr  the  giubln^  ot 

TbU  Ibrough  Uie  ( 


■iiglng  «kl», 


!. 


lowf  vnlle;  &lct,~BTyamt. 
B  CAK,  indeed,  hear  the 
"gubh'mg  of  the  blast 
through  the  sDOwy  val- 
ley," aod  we  can  fuel 
>  Uie  glowing  saiibeams 
'  and  puttering  rain,  too, 
.  in  thig  month      People 
talk   with   truth   about 
the  GcfcleQeat  of  April, 
,  beoiue  it  ia  all  aun- 
ebine  and  tears,  like  the 
maiden    who    launches 
into   society  at  aweet 
aixteen.    But  March  ie 
as  inconstant  u  April, 
only  it  showB  its  sharper 
Teatares   most.— its   icicle   fangs,   iu   cutting 
winds  and  whirlting  snows  to  blind,  and  freeze 
jtnd  bury  you  up.     The  voice  of  the  robin  in 
the  pines,  or  of  the  bloe-bird  on  the  old  apple 
tree,   lures  you  out  into  the  warm  sunbeams 
for  a  walk  or  a  ride ;  you  scom  overcoat  and 
mittena  aa  you  would  a  fur  collar  in  summer, 
and  go  forth  aa  proudly  and  valiantly  aa  the 
Knight  of  La  Mancba  himself.     But  you  do 
not  return  so.     A   "norwestcr"   strikes   you 
before  your  walk  it  half  accomplished,  and 
you  come  limping  back  as  "stiff  as  a  poker," 
ai  "blue  a«  a  wlietatone,"  and  with  a  poor 


opinion  of  March  as  a  season  to  walk  or  ride 
in.  You  are  ready  to  declare  that  "if  there 
be  a  month  the  an]>ect  of  which  is  less  amialile. 
and  its  manners  and  habits  leas  prepossi^saing, 
than  those  of  all  iho  rent,  that  month  is  March." 

But  Alarcfa,  nevertheless,  is  an  excellent 
month  to  do  its  own  work  in.  It  may  not  suit 
our  plans  or  moods  exactly,  but  it  cannot 
be  spared  any  bett«r  than  June  or  October. 
If  March  did  not  work.  May  would  not  blos- 
som, nor  Soplember  give  us  fruits.  "Even 
the  winds  of  Alarch,  notwithstanding  all  that 
we  have  insinuated  in  their  disfavor,  are  far 
from  b(  iug  virtueless;  for  they  come  career- 
ing over  our  fields,  and  roads,  and  palhways, 
and  while  theydiyup  the  damps  that  the  thaws 
had  let  loose,  and  the  previous  frosts  had  pre- 
vented from  sinking  into  the  I'anh,  -pipe  to 
ibe  spirit  ditties'  the  words  of  wbitb  tell  tales 
of  the  forthcoming  flowers.  And  not  only 
so,  but  occasionally,  towards  the  last  of  the 
month,  they  are  caught  bearing  away  upon 
their  rough  wings  the  mingled  odors  of  violet 
and  daffodil." 

The  month  of  March,  (hen,  baa  its  assigned 
duties  in  the  general  operations  of  the  seasons, 
and  its  particular  dutiea  for  all  who  have  the 
care  of  stock  and  gardens  and  fields. 

March  ia  the  pr^aration  month  of  the  far- 
mer, when  he  geta  all  tblnga  ready  for  the 
April  work,  which  cannot  be  poatponed,  aa 
the  sailor  dears  the  decks  of  hia  ship  for  ac- 
tion when  a  rover  cornea  in  sight. 
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Then,  too,  as  the  seasons  change,  as  the 
old  earth  rolls  over  and  cants  oar  part  of  it 
more  directly  to  the  snn,  changes  take  place 
in  our  animals  which  make  them  more  depend- 
ent upon  man.  The  variations  of  the  atmos- 
phere into  wet  and  dry,  and  of  temperature 
into  cold  and  warm,  or  hot,  affect  them,  so 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  feed  and  tend 
with  unusual  care.  It  is  the  usual  season,  too, 
of  the  parturition  of  the  domestic  animals,  the 
cows,  sheep,  swine,  and  mares,  when  they 
need  protection  from  the  extreme  and  sharp  va- 
riations which  frequently  occur  in  the  ''stormy 
March." 

Nothing  should  be  left  undone  this  month 
that  will  tend  to  facilitate  the  work  of  April. 
All  the  heavy  work  of  hauling  wood  or  timber, 
of  removing  large  stones  for  walls  or  cellars, 
of  carting  manure,  of  cutting  and  piling  wood, 
preparing  stuff  for  fences,  &c.,  should  be  com- 
pleted before  the  month  closes. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  and  seeding  of 
crops  will  be  essentially  facilitated,  also,  by 
deciding  just  what  you  will  do  in  April,  as 
regards  the  crops  you  will  put  in ;  what  amount, 
and  precisely  what  land  you  will  occupy  for 
each.  This  resolves  farm  work  into  something 
of  a  system,  and  enables  the  person  having 
the  responsibility  to  direct  others  easily  and 
clearly, — ^prevents  mistakes  and  greatly  pro- 
motes the  general  prosperity. 

All  the  implements  that  are  to  be  used  in 
getting  in  the  crops  should  be  examined  and 
put  into  perfect  order,  so  that  no  delay  shall 
occur  in  sowing  and  planting  when  the  soil  is 
ready  for  that  work.  The  seeds  to  be  used 
should  also  be  examined,  such  as  barley,  oats, 
wheat,  grass  seeds,  com,  and  every  other 
kind ;  going  so  far  with  some  of  the  small  seeds 
as  to  test  them  in  boxes  or  pots,  in  the  kitchen, 
to  ascertain  whether  they  retain  their  vitality 
or  not.  Such  tests  would  save  many  disap- 
pointments with  regard  to  garded  seeds  espe- 
cially, such  as  onion,  beet,  parsnip,  carrot,  egg 
plant,  tomato  and  other  small  seeds. 

Some  trifling  arrangements,  at  least,  ought 
to  be  made  in  relation  to  the  vegetable  and 
flower  garden,  and  adornments  about  the 
dwelling,  for  "it  is  horticultural  associations 
that  teach  men  the  beauty  and  value  of  rural  life, 
where  they  may  sit  under  their  own  vine  and  fig 
tree,  and  amid  their  own  blossoming,  fruitful 
orchards  and  gardens ;  homes  created  by  sim- 


ple pleasures,  shared  with  their  own  families. 
This  is  the  good  work  which  horticulture  will 
accomplish,  and  does  accomplish, — that  of 
bringing  men  into  daily  contact  with  nature, — 
of  giving  them  pure,  simple,  rational  pleas- 
ures ;  and  most  of  all,  of  teaching  them  to  find 
happiness,  not  in  the  excitement  of  politics, 
not  in  the  busy  tumults  of  life,  but  in  their 
country  and  cottage  homes, — ^there  to  under- 
stand and  realize  the  truth  of  that  fine  saying 
of  Bums : — 

*To  make  a  happy  flre-alde  oUme 

For  weans  and  wife; 
That's  the  true  pathos,  and  sublime. 

Of  human  life.  » 


OUB  YOmrOEST  BUBSOBIBEB. 
Some  months  since  a  manly  little  fellow  en- 
tered our  office  and  said  he  wished  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  New  England  Farmer.  On 
handing  him  a  receipt  for  a  yearns  subscription, 
we  asked  if  the  address  was  that  of  his  father. 
The  reply,  "No,  sir,  it  is  my  own,^^  was  made 
in  so  decided  yet  modest  a  manner  that  we  did 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  make  the  further  inquiries 
which  our  curiosity  prompted,  and  puttins  his 
receipt  in  his  pocket  he  bade  us  good  day  m  a 
quiet,  business-like  manner.  The  entiy  on 
our  book  is  John  C.  Cobb,  Brookline,  Mass. 
We  have  since  ascertained  that  he  was  only 
eight  years  of  age,  and  that  at  the  time  of  sub- 
scribing for  the  Farmer  he  had  just  returned 
from  Amherst,  where  he  had  been  spending 
his  summer  vacation  on  the  farm  of  his  grand- 
father, Henry  Cobb,  Esq.  On  this  pleasant 
farm  the  lad  became  so  much  interested  in  the 
stock,  and,  in  fact,  in  everything  connected 
with  the  farm,  that  on  being  notified  by  his 
parents  that  if  he  wished  to  accompany  them 
to  the  seashore,  where  the  whole  family  usually 
pass  a  few  weeks  during  the  heat  of  summer, 
he  must  come  home  at  once,  he  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  pointing  to  the  scenery 
around,  and  looking  up  to  his  grandfather, 
said,  **Le^  them  go ;  this  is  better  than  all  the 
seashores  m  the  world. '^ 

His  vacation  having  expired  he  reluctantly 
retumed  to  his  school  in  Brookline,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  qualifying  himself  for  the 
agricultural  college  and  for  the  farmer^s  pro- 
fession. 

With  a  generation  of  such  subscribers,  and 
a  succession  of  such  students,  the  ^ew  £no« 
LAND  Farmer,  and  the  Massachusetts  Agricui- 
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twnl  College,  maj  well  feel  that  their  future 
success  and  usefulness  are  no  longer  problem- 
atical.    ^ 

BBISTOIi  OOUNTY  CTENTBAXi,  1CA88. 
We  are  indebted  to  Edmund  Rodman,  Esq  , 
of  New  Bedford,  for  a  copy  of  the  Transactions 
of  this  Agricultural  Association  for  1867, 
which  we  believe  is  the  first  printed  report  of 
the  Society  as  now  organized,  though  the  old 
Bristol  County  Society  was  among  the  earliest 
in  the  State.  In  a  few  introductory  remarks, 
F^^esident  Dnrfee  says :  "We  have  in  the  area 
of  this  county  about  three  hundred  thousand 
acres,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  our 
State  where  so  large  a  portion  is  uncultivated. 
Although  the  annual  product  of  the  industry 
of  this  county  amounts  to  the  large  sum  of 
sixty  millions  of  dollars,  only  about  four  mil- 
lions are  derived  from  agriculture,  showing 
the  importance  of  a  better  nnderstanding  of 
the  relation  which  exists  between  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  interests."    The  following 

are  the  officers  for  1868 : 

iV0tM2m< —Nathan  Durfee,  Fall  River. 

Vice  Presidents— Edmund  Rodman,  New  Bed- 
ford ;  Oliver  S.  Willmr,  Raynham. 

TreasurerStimue\  A.  Dean,  East  Taunton. 

Secrtffa^-y— Rohert  Adams,  Fall  River. 

Directors— Lnthnn  Potter,  New  Bedford;  Ro- 
bert 8.  Oibbs,  Fall  River;  Williata  L.  Slade,  Som- 
erset; Noah  Tripp,  New  Bedford;  Alden  Hathe- 
way,  Freetown ;  A.  W.  Pierce,  Taunton. 


Prvmium  Butter. — At  the  fair  of  the  Oi- 
lcans County,  Vt.,  Agricultural  Society,  €reo. 
B.  Brewster,  of  Irasburg,  was  awarded  the 
first  premium  on  a  tub  of  butter,  and  submitted 
the  foliowins  statement  in  regard  to  its  manu- 
facture : — "I  keep  23  cows  of  the  native  ^tock, 
with  a  slight  mixture  of  Durham.  The  cream 
was  gathered  in  three  days,  from  milk  that  sc;^ 
36  hours  after  milking ;  the  cream  then  set  24 
hours,  then  was  churned.  When  the  butter 
came  it  was  put,  in  a  wooden  bowl  and  washed 
with  spring  water  until  the  milk  was  all  washed 
out,  and  the  water  ceased  to  be  colored,  then 
the  Ashton  salt  is  worked  in  by  hand,  at  the 
rate  of  one  ounce  to  a  pound  of  butter.  The 
butter  iH  then  set  away  to  stand  24  hours, 
when  it  is  worked  over  by  hand,  taking  a  small 
quantity  at  a  time,  ai\d  working  out  all  the 
brine ;  then  it  is  pounded  down  in  the  tub, 
which  is  filled  withm  a  half  inch  of  the  top, 
and  covered  with  a  cloth,  over  which  is  spread 
A  thin  layer  of  salt.  This  tub  was  packed  Oct. 
4.  Cream  is  not  churned  the  same  day  that  it 
ia  skimmed,  as  it  wiU  someUmes  have  a  pecu- 
liar taste,  which  it  does  not  have  after  standing 
twenty  hours.  In  the  fall  the  pans  are  filled 
two  thirds  full,  and  the  cream  rises  as  well, 
but  in  summer  it  should  be  more  shallow.^* 


BESS  AJTD  HOKXT. 

KSATLT  increased  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  bees  within  the  last  fifbeen  years. 
Indeed,  there  has  been  no  period 
within  our  recollection  when  so 
much  has  been  written  and  said  in 
relation  to  them.  We  are  glad  to 
The  cultivation  of  bees,  like  the  cul- 
tivation of  fiowers,  has  a  civilizing  tendency. 
Like  flowers,  they  require  a  constant  and  ten- 
der care,  and  rarely  fail  to  enlist  a  deep  inter- 
est and  sympathy  in  the  bee-ma.*»ter.  Tht-y 
soon  become  acquainted  with  their  keeper,  and 
will  allow  him  to  arrange  their  hives,  change 
boxes,  and  perform  most  of  the  necessary 
work  about  the  bee  stand  or  house,  without 
molesting  him,  if  he  be  a  kind  and  gentle  roas- 
ter. If  he  is  quiet  and  proceeds  fearlessly, 
they  will  alight  upon  his  hands  and  run  over 
them,  especially  if  he  has  been  prudent  enough 
to  rub  them  with  a  little  liquid  honey.  They 
become  greatly  excited  if  a  sudden  blow  is 
struck  upon  the  hive,  or  in  their  immediate  vi- 
cinity, and  they  at  once  assume  an  attitude  of 
defence  or  defiance.  When  not  disturbed, 
their  countcTiance  is  mild,  their  eyes  sofl  and 
clear,  and  their  whole  appearance  that,  of  gen- 
tleness and  repose;  but  when  agitated,  as 
great  a  change  takes  place  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  cat  or  dog  when  enraged,  and  every  hair 
upon  them  is  trembling  with  excitement. 
Sometimes  they  become  absolutely  ferocious, 
and  will  strike  a  blow  almost  sufficient  to 
knock  a  person  down,  while,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  keen  and  poisonous  sting  is  plunged 
so  deep  that  it  cannot  be  withdrawn,  and  is 
^fl  in  the  flesh  of  its  victim. 

In  a  hot  day,  and  whei>  they  were  prob- 
ably '  not  treated  with*  thai;-  deference  which 
a  queen  and  her  subjects  merited,  we  have 
more  than  once  been  driven  frcm  the  stand 
and  obliged » to  take  shelter  beneath  dense 
shrubbei^^  which  would  prevent  their  ap- 
proach. But*  like  the  sharp  shooters  in  our 
late  army,  they  were  on  the  look-out,  and, 
instantly,  when  head  or  hand  was  raised 
above  the  shrubs,  a  blow  would  come  with  a 
force  that  could  scarcely  be  conceived  as 
proceeding  from  so  small  a  creature. 

At  another  time — ^when  handling  them  with 
great  freedom— a  friend  has  been  invited  to 
look  on,  but  a  f  nddea»blow  in  the  face  and  an 
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exclamation  of  pain  would  stop  the  further 
progress  of  the  visitor. 

The  care  of  bees  is  always  attended  with 
some  danger,  so  that  every  person  engaged  in 
it  should  protect  himself  by  an  old  hat  with  a 
calico  sack  tied  above  the  rim,  and  a  piece  of 
wire  gauze  sewed  into  the  sack  in  front  of  the 
face ;  then  with  gloves  having  long  wrists  tied 
over  the  sleeves  of  the  sack,  he  is  proof 
against  any  number  of  bees.  The  women  will 
take  an  old  dress  and  fit  the  whole  thing  up  in 
an  hour. 

In  an  article,  in  the  Scottish  Farmer ,  Mr. 
James  Bruce  says  the  agricultural  population 
of  that  country*  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  keeping  bees. 
In  many  parts  of  Russia,  some  peasants  have 
hundreds  of  bee  hives,  and  really  make  more 
profit  of  their  bees  than  of  com.  In  one  lo- 
cality the  number  of  hives  was  incredible ;  a 
single  parish  forest,  he  was  informed,  pos- 
sessed Jive  hundred  swarms ! 

Honey  is  said  to  possess  so  great  restorative 
powers,  that  in  some  instances,  at  the  point 
of  death,  when  all  stimulants  and  tonics  had 
failed,  a  table  spoonful,  given  every  half  hour 
has  rallied  and  saved  the  patient. 

As  honey  is  highly  esteemed  by  most  per- 
sons as  an  article  of  food,  and  as  it  commands 
a  high  price — ^the  supply  being  scarcely  equal 
to  the  demand — the  culture  of  bees  is  worthy 
of  attention  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  It 
is  not  probable  that  anything  like  the  amount 
of  saccharine  material,  produced  in  flowers, 
sap  of  trees,  dews  or  depositions  on  the  leaves 
of  plants,  juices  of  fruits,  &c.,  &c.,  is  col- 
lected in  any  year.  All  that  seems  necessary, 
then,  to  make  honey  abundant,  is  the  culture 
of  more  bees.  In  doing  this,  we  would  cau- 
tion the  beginner  to  observe  the  habits  of  bees 
in  their  natural  condition,  and  learn  from  them, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  best  mode  of  manage- 
ment when  brought  under  the  care  of  man. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  many  cases 
they  are  managed  too  much,  and  that  if  kept 
nearer  their  natural  condition  they  would  prove 
more  profitable.  The  devices  for  hives  are 
exceedingly  numerous ;  some  of  them  excel- 
lent, but  many  of  them  expensive,  complicated 
and  worthless. 

The  two  great  enemies  of  bees  are  worms 
and  moisture ;  keep  them  free  from  these,  and 
with  a  little  attention  in4eeding  young  or  weak 


swarms,  one  may  find  their  culture  pleasant 
and  profitable. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
FABM  HELP.— No.  H. 

Boy  Laboh. — Formerly,  broad  shoulders, 
deep  chests  and  brawny  arms  were  considered 
prime  requisites  for  farm  laborers.  Boys  of 
slender  constitutions  or  of  promising  intellect 
could  not  possibly  be  kept  at  home  with  the 
expectation  of  becoming  profitable  help ;  and 
to  those  of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  the 
vast  amount  of  muscular  labor  to  be.perfonned 
was  irksome  and  monotonous  in  the  extreme. 
But  now,  with  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
with  more  commodious  and  convenient  build- 
ings, and  new  and  improved  methods  of  hus- 
bandry, comes  the  demand  for  something  higher 
than  mere  strength  of  muscle.  Activity  and 
skill  are  fully  as  desirable  qualities.  There  no 
longer  exists  the  necessity  of  pending  boys  to 
the  counting  room,  factory  or  work  phop  to 
find  employments  adapted  to  their  strength ; 
for  in  agricultural,  as  in  all  the  industrial  arts, 
knowledge  is  showing  its  power  over  material 
forces ;  and  the  terrors  of  the  mo&t  wearing 
and  laborious  parts  of  farm  work  vanish  be 
fore  this  ability  to  traufrfer  what  before  could 
only  be  performed  by  human  muscles,  to  wood, 
iron,  horsics  and  oxen.  And  the  multiplication 
of  mechanical  appliances  tend  to  bring  the 
work  more  and  more  within  the  capacity  of 
the  young,  the  feeble,  or  the  old.  A  slender 
youth,  a  lame,  or  an  old  man  can  now  do  all 
tbe  mowing  and  raking  on  a  large  farm.  Care- 
ful and  well  trained  lads,  as  a  part  of  the  farm 
force,  can  render  more  efficient  service  than 
heavy  and  clumsy  men.  The  profits  of  some 
kinds  of  crops  depend  upon  the  amount  of  this 
light  and  cheap  help  at  command.  Where 
only  able  bodied  men  are  employed,  the  labor 
bills  rise  to  a  high  figure,  and  here  in  New 
England  we  must  resort  to  every  means  in  our 
power  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  that 
yre  may  be  better  able  to  withstand  the  sharp 
competition  from  the  more  productive  portions 
of  the  country.  Not  only  can  the  farmer^s 
own  children  find  abundant  work  at  remunera- 
tive wages,  but  all  the  available  help  of  the 
neighborhood  can  be  profitably  employed. 

But  with  the  employment  of  children,  the 
question  naturallv  arises,  how  can  their  servi- 
ces be  made  really  profitable,  while  their  edu- 
cation is  not  neglected.  No  one  who  values 
the  future  of  the  chil<^  can  for  a  moment  ad- 
vocate that  work  should  take  the  precedence 
of  study.  Youth  is  the  precious  seed-time  of 
life,  and  the  golden  opportunities  of  this  pe- 
riod once  lost,  are  seldom  recovered.  The 
word  education  is  very  comprehensive  in  its 
meaning ;  and  that  of  farmers^  sons  should  be 
emphatically  of  a  practical  nature.  It  cannot 
be  measured  by  the  number  of  hours  they  pass 
in  the  school  room ;  it  means  something  be- 
sides mere  scholastic  learning,  and  is  wgely 
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the  results  of  observation  and  experience. 
The  natural  sciences,  with  which  they  should 
be  familiar,  are  all  illustrated  in  the  nelds  and 
in  their  daily  work.  The  soil,  the  atmosphere, 
the  vegetable  and  animal  life  which  surround 
them  are  teeming  with  topics  of  inexhaustible 
study,  and  many  a  knotty  question  can  be 
raised  over  the  simplest  things  they  do.  The 
minds  of  children  are  naturally  inquisitive, 
and  if  this  propensity  is  only  properly  encour- 
♦aged,  they  readily  acquire  the  real  spirit  of 
investigation  and  will  gather  knowledge  while 
about  their  daily  work.  In  no  place  can  ob- 
ject-teaching be  carried  out  better  tLan  in  the 
country  schooUhouse. 

It  should  be  ever  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  children  that  an  essential  part  of  their  edu- 
cation is  learning  how  to  work ;  to  work  cheer- 
fully, patiently,  faithfully  and  for  a  definite  and 
high  end,  and  that  something  is  to  be  learned 
in  the  mere  mechanical  and  manual  labor  of 
farming.  While  thus  engaged,  they  are  ac- 
quiring a  trade  as  certainly  as  if  serving  an 
apprenticcbhip  to  a  machmist  or  carpenter. 
When  a  }Oung  man  can  perform  all  parts  well 
land  under»taudingly,  he  is  entitled  to  as  much 
respect  and  has  as  much  to  rely  upon,  as  if 
he  were  a  journeyman  in  any  of  the  common 
tiades. 

To  adopt  a  plan  of  daily  study  and  to  reach 
this  standard,  boys  need  some  assistance.  The 
idea  presupposes  some  change  in  the  school 
system  of  the  agricultural  districts.  The 
school  should  be  kept  nearly  through  the  whole 
year,  with  vacations  at  perhaps  seed  time  and 
harvest.  There  should  be  one  session  a  day, 
not  exceeding  four  hours,  and  that  held  in  the 
morning.  This  will  keep  up  an  interest  in  the 
studies  and  furnish  the  mind  with  work  and 
prevent  that  sluggish  and  inditferent  state 
which  those  boys  too  often  manifest  who  have 
only  one  term  of  schooling  during  the  year, 
and  come  to  that  after  a  long  period  of  ex- 
hausting labor.  The  younger  as  well  as  the 
older  children  would  find  advantages  in  such  a 
system.  Work  for  the  day  could  be  easily 
planned,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  school 
hours.  Parents  and  employers  who  will  assist 
those  under  their  charge  in  their  studies,  by 
encouraging  their  inquiring  spirit ;  help  solve 
their  questions;  follow  them  in  their  daily 
lessons,  and  by  reviews,  illustrations  and  am- 
plifications of  the  text,  perfect  them  in  their 
recitations,  will  see  their  efforts  abundantly 
rewarded.  The  present  and  ultimate  advan- 
tages of  such  home  influence  can  hardly  be 
estimated. 

The  plan  of  daily  study  allows  only  short 
days  for  manual  labor.  Where  steady  em- 
ployment is  attempted  for  boys,  the  great  dan- 
ger lies  in  carr}'ing  work  to  an  extreme.  It  is 
a  notorious  fact  that  the  sons  of  many  farmers 
do  not  receive  the  educational  and  social  ad- 
vantages that  the  circumstances  of  their  pa- 
nnia  warrant.  They  are,  in  fact,  overwork- 
ed ;  more  being  required  of  them  than  of  men, 


according  to  their  power  of  endurance.  We 
wonder  why  so  many  boys  leave  the  farm. 
Three-fourths  will  give  as  the  cause,  hard  work. 
An  unreasonable  amount  is  put  upon  them  at 
a  tender  age ;  they  are  obliged  to  make  long 
days  in  the  field,  before  they  can  well  endure 
them,  and  farming  is  made  to  appear  to  them 
an  unceasing  round  of  drudgery  which  preju- 
dices them  against  it,  and  they  resolve  to  leave 
before  they  understand  what  it  can  or  ought  to 
be  made.  Six  or  eight  hours  are  sufficient  for 
a  day^s  work.  Boys  will  accomplish  more  and 
better  work  in  these  short  periods  of  labor 
than  when  dragging  wearily  along  from  early 
mom  till  sunset.  Boys,  being  more  active 
than  men,  do  their  work  quicker,  and  of  course 
are  sooner  fatigued ;  and  when  they  have  com- 
pleted a  reasonable  amount  of  labor  should  be 
allowed  a  change.  To  continue  them  on  duty, 
partly  at  work,  partly  at  play,  and  partly  in 
idleness,  ailer  they  have  already  done  enough, 
is  a  sure  way  to  establish  slow  movements, 
indolent  habits,  and  to  make  careless,  ineffi- 
cient workmen.  Great  injustice  is  frequently 
done  to  boys  when  they  are  matched  with  men. 
If  they  strive  to  keep  up,  they  acquire  the 
habit  of  slighting  their  work  or  over  exert 
themselves.  Many  an  ambitious^ and  promis- 
ing lad  has  brought  upon  himself  serious  and 
permanent  injury  in  this  unequal  contest. 
Dull,  heavy,  rusty* and  half  worn-out  tools 
tend  to  irritate  and  discourage  boys.  One 
secret  of  success  in  their  management  lies  in 
giving  them  frequent  changes.  Their  active 
and  restless  dispositions,  and  immature  con- 
stitutions cannot  long  endure  either  mental  or 
physical  effoi-t  in  one  direction.  A  change 
from  study  to  work,  or  work  to  study  is  not 
sufficient;  they  require  a  variation  in  these 
pursuits.  Entire  chance  of  motion  is  often 
equal  to  positive  rest.  They  also  like  to  see 
the  end  of  their  work  at  the  beginning,  and  it 
is  really  a  great  help  to  divide  any  long  or 
difficult  job  into  easy  tasks.  They  shoum  be 
provided  with  good  tools  adapted  to  their 
strength,  and  be  required  to  keep  them  clean 
and  bright.  When  thus  well  equipped,  and 
working  with  a  will,  they  will  in  the  course  of 
a  season,  or  a  year,  accomplish  a  large  amoimt 
of  work. 

There  is  another  condition  of  childhood,  the 
concession  of  which  ensures  better  work  and 
more  earnest  study.  A  child  at  real  work  or  real 
study  is  under  partial  restraint.  Play  is  more 
his  natural  element,  and  unless  he  can  have 
stated  times  to  act  out  his  youthful  impulses, 
he  is  very  much  inclined  to  make  play  of  his 
work  or  of  his  study.  We  who  have  grown 
sober  with  labor,  and  silent  with  care,  are  apt 
to  judge  harshly  in  this  respect.  We  forget 
our  own  young  days.  Hearty,  downright  play 
infuses  new  life  and  new  energy  to  a  wonder- 
ful degree.  Thus  a  full  and  vigorous  devel- 
opment of  mind  and  body  depends  upon  a 
judicious  and  happy  combination  of  work, 
study  and  play.    Either,  carried  to  an  ex- 
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treme,  is  attended  with  nndenrahle  reaults: 
excessive  study  tending  to  enfeeble  the  body ; 
all  work,  to  deaden  the  sensibilities  and  blunt 
the  intellect,  and  too  much  play  leads  to  bad 
habits  and  an  idle  and  nseless  life.  •  The  farm 
presents  peculiar  advantages  for  the  successful 
olending  of  labor  with  daily  study.  If  the 
studies  are  practical  and  relate  to  their  occu- 
pation, they  awaken  an  enthusiasm  for  their 
work.  Boys  who  are  so  directed  as  to  per- 
ceive the  direct  or  remote  application  of  their 
studies  begin  to  learn  the  value  of  knowledge, 
and  education  appears  worth  striving  for; 
consequently  they  turn  from  work  to  books 
with  greater  zeal.  A  judicious  union  of  work 
with  study  reveab  the  brighter  and  higher 
aspect  of  farming,  and  will  make  more  inter- 
ested and  skilful  workmen.  Will  it  not  make 
boys  more  contented  and  happy,  and  less 
inclined  to  quit  at  the  first  opportunity  their 
ancestral  homes  and  their  fathers  occupation  ? 

Farmers  who  can  thus  educate  their  boys 
and  keep  them  at  home  during  their  minority, 
at  least,  will  indeed  find  in  them  valuable  as- 
sistants,— a  present  comfort  and  pleasure. 

Lawrence t  Mcus.f  Jan.  8,  186b.    N.  8.  t. 

REMARKa. — ^The  foregoing  suggestive  arti- 
cle reminds  us  of  some  of  our  early  experi- 
ence in  combining  work  with  study.  In  the 
district  in  which  we  lived  there  was  one  session 
of  school  of  two  months  in  the  winter,  and  the 
same  in  the  summer,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
boys  attended  the  latter  until  ten  years  of  age. 
During  our  last  summer  term  our  folks  were 
very  busy  in  clearing  up  a  new  lot.  For  a 
part  of  this  term,  we  were  required  to  work  in 
the  '^buming^'  during  most  of  the  forenoon, 
and  to  attend  scfaiool  in  the  aH^moon.  Of 
course  we  left  the  field  '*as  black  as  a  little 
negro,^*  washed  up,  changed  clothes,  took  an 
early  dinner,  and  trudged  off  alone  to  the 
school  house,  anxious  to  arrive  in  season  to 
enjoy  the  noon-hour  sports  of  the  other  boys. 
Though  our  father  took  much  interest  in  the 
education  of  his  children,  and,  being  an  old 
school  master,  was  ever  ready  to  assist  them, 
as  *'N.  S.  T.^*  says  parents  and  employers 
should  do,  we  were  not  particularly  pleased 
with  the  arrangement.  If  the  ''other  boys*' 
of  the  neighborhood  had  been  required  to  do 
the  same,  we  should  probably  have  been  better 
satisfied  with  the  plan.  The  problem,  how- 
ever, of  combining  work  and  study  is  one  over 
which  even  the  managers  of  our  agricultural 
colleges  are  still  puzzling  themselves. 


— Geo.  Wood,  of  Brattleboro',  Vt,  says  he  has 
tamed  or  broken  724oolts  In  the  course  of  his  life. 


▲GBIOUIiTITRAIi  ITEMS. 

—An  orchard  in  Oenesee  Co ,  N.  T.,  of  six  acres, 
has,  during  six  years,  brought  in  a  revemie  of 
over  914,000,  or  92,400  a  year. 

—We  see  it  stated  that  a  little  kerosene  oil 
rubbed  upon  chilblains  has  effected  a  cure.  Vfe 
have  received  benefit  from  the  application  of  a 
little  wood  ashes  lye. 

—The  CcUifomia  Farmer  says  that  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  th&t  State  already  exceed  those 
of  the  mines,  and  are  increasing  in  valne  with 
great  rapidity. 

—"God  gives  no  value  unto  men 
Unmatched  by  meed  of  labor; 
And  eost  to  worth  has  ever  been 
The  closest  neighbor." 

—The  Vermont  Agricultural  Society  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  The  profits  to  the  treasury 
in  1867  amounted  to  9567.76,  which  makes  the 
fund  now  in  the  treasury  1^,661.84. 

—The  Lexington,  Ky.,  Farmers'  Club  are  tak- 
ing active  measures  to  encourage  the  home  man> 
ufSEu:tnre  of  agricultural  implements.  A  move  in 
the  right  direction. 

—To  every  bale  of  cotton  lint,  weighing  400  Ibe., 
there  are  produced  about  1400  lbs.  of  seed.  So 
says  the  new  work  on  Cotton  Culture,  noticed  in 
another  column. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker^ 
gives  several  instances  where  cattle  and  other  ani- 
mals were  badly  poisoned  by  eating  straw  that  had 
been  much  rusted. 

—The  town  of  Bennes,  in  Brittany,  Is  noted  (br 
its  peculiar  butter.  The  milk  of  the  previous 
evening  is  mixed  with  the  warm  morning's  milk, 
and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  two  or  throe 
hours,  when  the  whole  is  churned. 

—The  Wankegan  (111.)  Gazette  says  sheep  are 
wintering  well  the  present  season ;  a  marked  con- 
trast with  last.  This  season  they  went  into  winter 
quarters  in  fine  condition ;  last  season  was  exactly 
the  opposite. 

—There  are  said  to  be  from  800,000  to  400,000 
boxes  of  cheese  in  store  in  New  York  on  pro- 
ducers' account.  The  exportation  of  cheese  for 
the  year,  up  to  November  1,  has  been  about  300,000 
boxes  greater  than  it  was  last  year. 

—A  Vermont  fanner  has  in  use  a  machine  con- 
structed fh>m  the  design  of  an  invalid  neighbor, 
which  is  managed  by  a  boy  and  worked  by  one 
horse,  as  a  land  roller  and  clod  crusher,  com 
planter,  broadcast  grass  seed  sower,  and  grain 
drill. 

—The  Rural  Xew  Yorker  strongly  opposes  the 
tendency  towards  specialities  in  farming  in  this 
country,  saying  **the  practice  of  devoting  a  farm 
mainly  to  the  growth  of  a  single  product  is  op- 
posed to  all  principles  of  scientific  or  common- 
sense  agriculture."  The  greater  exhaustion  of 
the  soil,  the  greater  expense  in  conducting  the 
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Iknn  operations,  owing  to  the  preMnre  of  the  work 
Mi  some  seasons,  and  the  greater  risk  of  failure 
are  among  the  reasons  giyen  in  support  of  this 
opinion. 

— ^Dr.  Randall  sajs  he  should  not  dare  to  winter 
sheep  without  salt,  especially  when  auy  kind  of 
disease  is  preralent.  The  best  way  is  to  give  sheep 
constant  access  to  it — allowing  dieir  instincts  to 
guide  them,  after  they  have  become  habituated  to 
its  free  use. 

—The  receipts  of  com  in  Chicago,  in  1867,  were 
10,000,000  bushels  less  than  in  1866.  This,  how- 
ever,  does  not  show  conclusively  that  the  crop  was 
short  to  the  extent  this  would  at  first  sight  indi- 
cate, as  more  may  have  been  shipped  through 
other  points. 

•^Mr.'  B.  J.  Campbell,  of  Olen  Hayen,  N.  T., 
wrote  to  the  Country  Gentleman  that  he  was  fod- 
dering hay  that  was  put  in  the  bam  about  half  dry, 
with  a  little  lime  sprinkled  on  it.  It  came  out 
bright  and  clean  from  dust.  Without  the  lime  it 
would  have  been,  he  says,  a  perfect  smudge. 

^One  who  believes  club-footed  cabbages  to  be 
the  result  of  impare  seed,  directs  to  plant  the 
stalks  io  the  spring,. as  early  as  the  ground  and 
season  will  allow,  with  the  heads  on,  and  far 
enough  from  all  plants  of  the  same  species,  that 
the  wind,  insects,  and  bees  cannot  carry  the  pollen 
and  spoil  the  seed. 

—There  is  no  better  fertilizer  for  strawberries 
than  ashes.  We  remember,  says  the  American 
HorlieuUurist,  that  one  of  the  best  crops  we  ever 
had  was  raised  when  the  only  manare  used 
was  wood  ashes.  All  soils  will  not  alike  be  bene- 
fited by  such  an  application,  but  it  is  always  safe 
to  use  ashes  in  connection  with  other  manures. 

— At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Hampshire,  Franklin 
and  Hampden  Agricultural  Society,  Milo  J.  Smith 
was  elected  president ;  A.  P.  Feck,  Secretary ;  El- 
nathan  Graves,  of  Williamsburg,  A.  T.  Jndd  of 
South  Hadley,  R.  Smith,  of  Hadley,  and  J.  W. 
Hubbard,  of  Northampton,  executive  committee. 
It  was  voted  to  endow  a  scholarship  in  the  agricul- 
tural college. 

—The '  celebrated  sheep  <<Oreen  Mountain," 
owned  by  Hon.  Edwin  Hammond  &  Son  of  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vt.,  died  recently  firom  inflammation  of 
the  bladder  and  kidneys.  He  had  been  sick  since 
Dec.  80.  This  nun  was  the  progeny  of  the  cele- 
brated ''Gold  Drop,"  was  three  years  of  age  last 
spring,  was  probably  the  best  stock  sheep  In  the 
world,  and  constantly  increasing  in  value  to  his 
owners  and  to  the  breeders  of  Vermont.  He 
could  not  have  been  purchased  for  #15,000. 

— ^An  association  of  Western  Wool  Manufactur- 
ing was  recently  formed  at  Chicago.  President, 
Geo.  S.  Bowen,  Chicago,  with  Vice  Presidents  in 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indiana, Minnesota, 
Ohio,  and  Iowa.  Secretary,  Jesse  McAllister. 
The  resolutions  of  the  Cleveland  convention  was 
endorsed,  and  a  resolution  adopted  that  it  shall  be 


Just  cause  for  expulsion  of  any  member  to  intro- 
duce shoddy  or  flocking  into  his  productions,  rep- 
resenting such  product  as  made  fh>m  clear  staple. 

—To  show  that  honey-bees  instead  of  being  an 
iiVJuiy  to  farmers  are  a  benefit  to  them,  the  fact  is 
cited  as  well  known  to  observing  bee-keepers  that 
when  we  have  a  fine  yield  of  honey  from  the  buck- 
wheat, or  the  orchard,  that  we  have  a  correspond- 
ing yield  of  grain  or  firuit,  unless  prematurely  de- 
stroyed by  fh)6t  or  other  causes.  There  are  sea- 
sons when  bees  work  very  little  on  buckwheat, 
and  the  result  has  been,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, a  small  yield  of  grain. 

—The  committee  who  have  the  matter  of  publi- 
cation of  the  Ayrshire  Herd  Book  in  charge  had  a 
meeting  at  Collinsville,  Ct.,  recently,  approved  682 
pedigrees,  marked  119  doubtfhl  and  rejected  some 
others.  The  doubtAil  and  rejected  must  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  after  which  the  pedigree 
numbers  can  be  affixed  with  all  their  iutricate  de- 
pendencies, and  the  work  be  published.  The  sec- 
retary, J.  N.  Bagg,  Esq.,  West  Springfield,  Mass., 
is  devoting  all  his  leisure  time  to  it. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Wettem  Rural  gives 
the  following  remedy  for  cold  or  cough :  ''Fold  a 
piece  of  cloth  three  or  four  thicknesses,  wet  it 
thoroughly  with  warm  water,  and  wring  it  so  that 
it  will  not  drip.  Pin  it  tightly  around  the  chest, 
go  to  bed,  cover  up  warm,  and  lie  till  morning. 
Then  on  removing  the  cloth,  wash  over  with  water 
a  little  colder  than  the  blood,  wipe  dry,  then  put 
on  your  ordinary  clothing,  and  go  about  your.or- 
dinary  work." 

—The  original  London  Pippin  tree  in  Virginia  is 
known  to  have  home  every  year  for  the  past  eighty 
years,  from  forty-five  to  seventy-five  bushels  of 
of  apples  each  year,  and  it  was  known  eighty  years 
ago  to  have  been  an  old  tree.  So  it  has,  without  a 
doubt,  borne  for  one  hundred  years  an  average  of 
fifty  bushels  per  year.  The  fhiit  is  first  rate  quali- 
ty and  over  the  average  size  of  apples.  The  tree 
two  years  ago  was  as  sound  as  could  be  imagined. 
It  was  about  forty-five  feet  high  and  forty-five  feet 
in  the  spread  of  its  branches. 

—Mr.  J.  W.  Clarke,  of  Green  Lake,  Wis.,  de- 
tails in  the  Country  Gentleman  a  case  of  garget  in 
which  a  cow  that  had  lost  two  teats  in  previous 
years  was  again  so  badly  afltected,  that  one  quar-  ' 
ter  of  the  bag  changed  to  a  scarlet  color,  and  parts 
of  it  became  detached  and  fell  away  until  the 
whole  quarter  was  entirely  lost,  leaving  a  vacant 
space.  The  wound  began  to  dry  and  heal  around* 
its  edges,  to  which  coal  tar  was  applied  to  keep  off 
the  files.  The  cow  recovered  her  health,  and  is 
now  in  fahr  condition,  though  of  course  not  milked. 

—To  determine  whether  kerosene  is  liable  to  ex- 
plode, the  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry  gives  the 
following  directions:  fill  a  pint  bowl  two-thirds 
ftill  of  boiling  water,  and  into  it  put  a  common 
metallic  thermometer.  The  temperature  will  ran 
up  to  over  200  degrees.    By  gradually  adillng  cold 
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water,  bring  down  the  temperatnre  of  the  water  to 
110  degrees,  and  then  pour  into  the  bowl  a  spoon- 
fhl  of  the  kerosene,  and  apply  a  lighted  match. 
If  It  takes  fire,  the  article  should  be  r^ected  as 
dangerous ;  if  not,  it  may  be  used  with  a  confident 
feeling  of  its  safety. 

—Hon.  N.  S.  Townshend,  of  Ohio,  took  samples 
of  the  Leicesters,  Lincolna,  Cotswolds,  and  crosses 
of  these  with  the  South  Downs,  to  Boston,  to  get 
the  opinions  of  the  manufacturers.  They  placed 
very  difl^erent  yalues  upon  these  samples  of  long 
wool.  The  value  ranged  from  50c  to  ^1  per  lb. 
It  was  not  the  length  nor  the  fineness  that  governed 
the  value ;  it  was  lustre,  brightness,  that  more  than 
all  else  determined  the  value.  Across  of  the  pure 
long-wooled  sheep  with  the  South  Downs  destroy- 
ed the  lustre.  In  manufiicturing  alpaca  goods  the 
lustre  is  the  chieC  quality. 

—In  speaking  of  the  difflerent  families  of  Short 
Horns  in  England,  Mr.  Sanford  Howard,  says  in  a 
communication  to  the  Country  Gentleman,  **I  went 
to  England  a  firm  believer  in  'Bates  blood.'  I 
spetit  some  two  or  three  days  at  Weatherby,  look- 
ing at  the  best  Bates  herd  in  England— Captain 
Ounter's.  Then  I  saw  Richard  Booth's,  and  at 
once  gave  up  my  Bates  fancy.  I  could  not  do 
otherwise,  as  the  diflference  in  the  two  tribes  is 
very  strikingly  in  favor  of  the  Booth.  It  Is  true 
that  there  are  a  few  persons  in  England  who  pay 
large  prices  for  Bates  cattle ;  but  the  general  pub- 
lic sentiment  is  largely  on  the  side  of  the  Booths. 
The  special  merits  of  these  cattle  consist  in  strong 
constitutions,  capacious  chests,  well-placed  shoul- 
ders, smooth  shoulder  points  thoroughly  fleshed 
oyer,  full  chines  and  crops,  round  and  deep  fore- 
ribs,  straight,  broad  and  very  thick  fieehed  backs. 


The  following  practical  Baffgettiont,  part  of  a  com 
munioatlon  rooeotiy  written  for  the  Fabmer  by  Wm. 
D.  Brown,  of  Concord,  Mans.,  are  placed  here  as  ap 
proprlate  to  the  "Agricahural  It  m^'  column.  Lieaf, 
flower,  and  fVuit  of  a  coming  Beaaon  are  wrapped  up 
in  the  little  bada  now  on  onr  treca ;  ao,  anugly  in- 
closed in  these  terse  sentences,  are  the  thought,  ezpe. 
rleace  and  observation  of  an  active  life. 

—Too  many  bams  arc  deficient  in  windows. 

— ^Money  invested  in  needed  tools  pays  a  high 
per  cent. 

—The  more  comfortable  you  can  keep  your  ani- 
mals the  more  will  they  thrive. 

—A  good  cow  is  a  valuable  machine ;  the  more 
food  she  properly  digests  the  greater  the  profit. 

—A  few  roots,  daily,  to  all  the  stock,  are  as  wel- 
come as  apples  to  boys  and  girls. 

—Iron  Bho<*s  on  sleds  last  a  life  time.  They  are 
really  cheaper  in  the  end  than  wooden  ones. 

— All  animals  are  fond  of  sunshine.  Let  them 
bask  in  it,  if  possible 

—Replace  all  the  bars,  where  you  often  pass,  by 
strong  gates,  and  then  wonder  that  yon  didn't  do 
•o  before. 


—A  borrowed  tool,  if  broken,  should  be  prompt- 
ly replaced  by  a  new  one.  A  nice  sense  of  honor 
in  snch  matters  is  much  to  be  commended. 

— It  seems  strange  that  hous3keepers  don!t  boy 
pails  and  tubs  with  brass  hoops  and  trimmings. 
They  cost  a  little  more  at  first,  but  last  wonder- 
fiilly. 

—Build  safe,  easy  stairs  wherever  needed  In 
bams,  and  save  breaking  your  bones  climbing 
dangerous  ladders. 

— Give  a  quart  of  meal  daily  to  each  of  yonr 
young  animals,  'and  you  will  soon  be  praising 
them  to  your  neighbors. 

—Where  a  watering  tub  is  needed  abroad,  it 

should  be  a  deep  one  and  set  partly  in  the  ground. 
It  will  not  freeze  then  in  the  coldest  weather  so  as 

to  ;^ve  much  trouble 


Scoured  Fleeces. — A  brief  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  Sheep 
Breeders^  and  Wool  Growers^  Association  on 
the  scoured  fleeces  of  last  springes  exhibition 
is  published  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  The 
tables  have  not  been  elaborated  as  in  1865, 
but  the  following  abstract  of  those  given  may 
be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers : — 


Merino  ram  . 
Merino  ram  . 
Merino  ram  . 
Merino  ram  . 
Merino  ewe  . 
Merino  ewe  . 
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Cots  wold  ram 
I^ioester  ram 
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As  the  weather  was  very  wet  during  the  fair 
at  which  these  sheep  were  shorn,  the  fleeces 
were  weighed,  when  perfectly  dry,  about  two 
months  afterwards. 


Old  Times  in  Illinois. — Some  of  the  cor- 
respondents of  the  Prairie  Farmer  are  in> 
dulging  in  reminiscences.  One  man  bought 
some  rough  split-bottom  chairs  at  50  cts.  each, 
when  he  was  married  in  1828,  and  paid  for 
them  in  No.  1  fall  wheat,  at  25c  per  bushel. 
Com  was  then  from  six  to  ten  cts.  per  bushel, 
and  no  market  for*  potatoes  at  all.  Another 
early  settler  says  his  father  sold  2000  bushels 
of  corn  and  hauled  it  two  miles,  for  five  cents 
a  bushel,  and  took  one-half  in  whiskey! 
Another  took  a  two-horse  wagon  load  of  pork 
twenty  miles  and  sold  it  for  $1.25  in  cash,  five 
pounds  of  coffee  and  calico  enough  to  make  t 
dress  for  his  wife. 
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"Circumstancea  govern  cases,"  ia  an  old 
Adage  that  expreBsea  a  truth  too  oflen  disre- 
garded in  some  of  our  plans  and  operations. 
One  nho  has  been  long  accustomed  to  build- 
ings which  were  appropriate  to  their  location 
and  convenient  for  the  puposes  for  which  they 
were  planned  and  constructed,  ia  very  liable 
to  adhere  to  the  same  style,  whenever  he 
builds,  though  his  circumstances  and  purposes 
may  be  very  diSerent. 

We  have  in  our  mind  a  house  in  the  open 
country,  some  ten  miles  from  Boston,  built 
and  occupied  by  a  city  mechanic,  which  looks, 
for  all  the  world,  as  though  it  had  been  cut 
from  some  crowded  city  block,  and  carefully 
transpluited  to  its  present  location.  It  has 
no  veranda,  baI<'ony,  or  projection  of  any 
kind.  It  stands  stark  and  bald,  as  if  perfectly 
unconscious  that  the  sarroundiug  land  is  valaed 
by  mills,  instead  of  dollars  per  foot. 

We  are  reminded  also  of  another  small 
dwelling  house  built  upon  level  and  rather 
moist  soil,  with  "a  basement,"  which  we  onc« 
examined  with  a  view  of  hiring  for  a  tenement, 
but  which  our  belter-half,  who  did  her  own 
work,  at  once  decided  would  not  at  all  suit 
her,  and  of  course  that  house  was  left  for  some 
other  customer. 


Still,  as  "circumstances  alter  cases."  and 
as  there  are  side-hills  as  well  as  plains  in  New 
England,  a  basement  house  may  nometimes  be 
appropriate  and  desirable. 

The  above  plan,  as  will  be  seen,  is  meant 
for  a  position  below  the  road.  Gentle  swells 
by  some  valley  side,  or  on  the  outer  margin 


iVitic^MiI  Floor-Plan. 

of  a  plain,  often  fumisb  sites  well  adapted  to 

this  plan.      The  cut  and  illustrations  were 
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drawn  by  Cleveland  &  Bftckua  of  New  York, 
who  eadnuted  the  cost  tt  $1975,  ti  the  rates 
of  labor  and  roatcrial  prcvioua  to  the  war. 

The  plan  of  the  principal  floor,  shows  tbe 
portion  and  size  of  the  parlor,  the  sitting  and 
bed  roooiB,  the  halls  and  closets,  so  fully  as  to 
require  no  fiirtbcr  dedcriptioo. 

The  basement  plan  also  shows  the  arrange- 
meot  and  site  of  the  kitchen,  livtof;  room, 
vegetable  cellar,  fuel  cellar,  and  closet.    The 


poution  of  tbe  upper  flight  of  staira  deter- 
mines that  of  the  lower  and  makes  neceasary 
the  recesi!  in  the  stone  w^l  ai  ibown  by  the 
basement  plan. 

Hei^tof  basement,  ■even  feet;  main  story 
eight  feet  six  inches. 

In  tbe  attic  there  are  four  bed  r 
many  closets.  These  rooms  are  ten  feet  M^ 
in  the  highest  part,  and  but  two  feet  sod  nine 
inches  at  the  side;  a  result  due  to  the  low 
pitch  of  the  roof. 

The  upright  hoarding  represented  in  the  cat 
is  a  matter  of  taste,  on  which  architects  are 
not  by  any  ta< 


VBED  aOOTB  TO  BOSSES. 
It  is  probable  that  all  our  domestic  animals, 
in  their  original  condition,  were  located  in  cli- 
mates that  would  aSbrd  ihem  food  throughout 
the  entire  year,  and  that  they  were  endowedwiib 
tlie  power  of  collecfirg  liiat  food,  as  our  cows 
and  horses  do  in  the  summer  scsson.  They 
would  not  Ih-  able  lo  do  this  in  a  Nl-w  England 
climate,  as  the  moose  and  leindecrdn;  bo  that 
Ihey  are  in  an  artilicial  condition,  in  some  de- 
gree,  and  tliis  condition  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  our  modes  of  feeding  tbem. 


It  seems  to  os  to  be  contrary  to  their  natore. 
for  horses  to  be  kept  any  great  length  of  time 
upon  dry  hay  and  grain,  and  without  some 
tender  and  juicy  food  to  fill  the  place,  ka 
nearly  asposaible,  of  green  andsuccuUntgrasit. 

This  may  be  done,  in  some  measure,  b; 
the  use  of  roots.  These  will  serve,  as  does 
the  grass,  to  keep  the  digestive  organs  id 
healthful  action.  Every  horse  owner  will  And 
it  economical  to  himself  to  feed  roots  of  some 
kind  liberally  to  his  borses,  as  under  such 
treatment  the}*  will  retain  their  health  and 
strength,  last  longer,  and  thus  bo  able  to  do 
him  more  service  than  when  kept  exclnsiTelr 
on  dry  food. 

Livery  stable  keepera  understand  this,  and 
they  purchase  a  larger  portion  of  the  tioota 
which  are  raised,  than  tbe  farmer  ought  to 
spare ;  though  the  farmer  has  the  advantage  of 
allowing  his  horses  to  feed  upon  green  food 
during  a  portion  of  the  year.  Among  tiie 
roots,  carrots  are  considered  the  best  for 
horses ;  but  they  will  eat  potatoes,  mangold 
wurtzels,  beets,  parsnips,  and  turnips,  by 
commencing  with  each  in  very  small  quantities. 
Their  use  will  prove  cheaper  than  to  confine 
horses  to  dry  food  entirely. 


KBBPina  HBAT  DHDBB  BKIHB. 
Many  a  serious  loss  occurs  to  good  house- 
wives by  the  pork  or  beef  coming  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  brine,  and  being  exposed  to  tbe  air, 
after  it  hat  been  packed  with  great  care.  The 
I  way  of  keeping  it  down  is  to  lay  bits  of 
board  upon  the  meat,  and  upon  tbem  bricks 
stones.  This  is  very  well  so  long  as  noth- 
ing is  taken  from  the  barrel ;  but  when  (hat  is 
done,  if  tbe  boards  and  stones  are  not  put  back 
snd  eeenly  balanetd,  some  of  tbem  cant  a 
little  aod  allow  a  portion  of  tbe  meat  to  come 
the  air.  Jf  this  remains  exposed  for  »xoa 
days,  the  process  of  putrefaction  takes  place, 
and  not  only  the  piece  exposed  is  ruined,  bat 
if  it  remains  long  in  this  condition  tbe  whole 
receives  a  taint,  and  if  not  rendered  en- 
tirely uniit  for  the  table,  loses  its  swevt  and 
rich  flavor.  We  have  known  this  ta  occur 
rhcre  it  wu  supposed  the  utmost  pains  had 
been  taken  to  ktep  the  meat  perfect. 

is  no  small   loss  to  tbe  family  to  And  a 

barrel  of  choice  pork  wilh  a  disagreeable  taint 

upon  it  all,  just  as  a  succession  of  vegetables 

coming  on  in  spring  or  eariy  summer.    To 
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avoid  such  on  unpleasant    circumstance,  we 

give  below  a  very  simple,  and  what  seems  to 

OS  an  efifective  preventive  of  such  loss.    It 

was  communicated  to  the  lotoa  Homestead,  by 

one  of  its  correspondents  from  Ginton,  in  that 

State  :^ 

Make  a  follower  of  Inch  board  (an  old  barrel 
head  will  do)  just  large  enough  to  pass  through 
the  bend  of  the  barrel  with  ease.  On  the  top  of 
tbe  follower,  about  four  Inches  from  the  edge,  on 
opposite  ftides,  fasten  txro  braces  with  leather 
hinges.  The  braces  should  be  about  six  inches 
long,  and  one  inch  square,  having  a  sharp  spike  in 
the  upiier  end.  This  done,  press  the  follower  upon 
the  meat  until  it  is  below  the  brine,  then  press  the 
top  of  the  braces  against  the  barrel,  and  the  spikes 
will  penetrate  the  side  of  the  Imrrel,  keeping  all  in 
place.  Few  realize  the  importance  of  keeping 
meat  under  the  brine.  If  one  piece  becomes  taint- 
ed, it  will  in  time  convey  that  taint  to  all  in  the 
ban*el. 


BAITDOIiPH,  VT.  FARMEH'S  OLUB. 
After  the  report  of  the  discussion  of  this 
dub  which  appears  in  another  column  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  type-setters,  we  received  the 
following  communication  in  relation  to  its  his- 
toid and  management.  We  hope  it  may  en- 
courage individuals  in  neighborhoods  where 
there  are  no  such  associations,  to  move  at  once 
in  the  formation  of  one.  Let  the  organization 
and  the  exercises  be  as  simple  as  possible  at 
first.  Don't  try'to  begin  where  a  club  of  six 
jears*  practice  ''leaves  off.**  Don* tbe  cofuti- 
iuUoned  to  death.  Don*t  be  tied  to  the  stake 
of  any  two-thirds  vote.  *'We,  the  undersign- 
ed, agree  to  meet  once  a  week  to  talk  over  our 
farming  affairs,"  is  about  enough  of  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  to  begin  with.  From  evening 
to  evening,  such  ''articles"  and  "amendments" 
may  be  added  as  shall  be  found  desirable  or 
practicable.  Of  coarse  the  rules  which  gov- 
ern gentlemen  and  ladies  in  social  intercourse, 
and  those  which  are  observed  by  deliberative 
bodies,  are  always  and  everywhere  in  force. 
If  one  plan  of  exercises  fails,  keep  yourselves 
free  to  try  another,  and  any  other,  which  may 
be  suggested  by  you:  own  circumstances  and 

means. 

▲  ISTew  Feature. 

In  conducting  our  Farmer's  Club,  we  have  con- 
atantly  had  in  mind,  from  its  commencement,  six 
years  ago,  to  the  present  time,  the  personal  im- 
provement of  its  members,  as  one  of  its  prominent 
objects. 

We  started  with  an  essay  and  a  discussion,  as  the 
chief  exercises.  But  the  first  year  we  frequently 
tailed  of  having  the  essay.  To  avoid  these  fall- 
ores,  we  had  six  or  eight  individuals  p/ME^  to 


ftilfll  the  appointment  whenever  it  fell  upon  them, 
and  we  were  thus  sure  of  the  essay  every  week. 

Lost  season  we  added  the  exercise  of  an  original 
'^oration,"  and  did  not  fail  of  having  it  during  the 
season. 

Tne  present  term  wo  have  added  still  another 
exercise,  which  proves  not  only  useful  and  enter- 
taining, but  occasionally  very  amusing.  It  also 
proves  quite  efficient  in  increasing  the  attendance 
of  the  outsiders.  It  consists  of  an  ofi'-hand  speech, 
of  five  minutes,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  with- 
out any  possibility  of  preparation,  or  previous 
thought.  The  President  calls  to  the  stand,  any 
one  of  those  who  have  agreed  to  sustain  the  exer- 
cise, and  then  assigns  him  some  subject  pertaining 
to  fanning  interests,  upon  which  he  holds  forth, 
not  exceeding  five  minutes. 

This  and  all  the  other  exercises  continue  to  be 
well  sustained,  and  our  attendance  is  good,  firom 
20  to  fit,  every  Monday  evening,  "rain  or  shine/' 
some  coming  six  or  eight  miles— and  we  ore  al- 
ways glad  to  see  strangers  frequently  present,  who 
are  no  doubt  readers  of  the  Fabmer— as  they  ore 
generally  of  the  more  intelligent  and  efficient 
class  of  farmers.  Our  Club  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  useful  institutions  in  this  section. 

Randolph^  Fif.,  Jan*  7, 1868.  Lectum. 


For  th€  New  England  Farmer, 
JL  IiABGB  MANUBB  HBAF, 
THE  FABMEB's  OBEAT  MISTAKE. 

Messrs.  EDiroits : — In  your  paper  of  Jan- 
uary 4th,  I  asked  for  information  respecting 
the  success  of  the  pupils  of  Professor  Dodge 
Hayward.  On  Thursday  evening  last,  his  lec- 
ture was  intended  to  show  the  farmers  their 
ffreat  mistake.  The  following  is  the  substance 
of  what  I  understood  him  to  say. 

Farming  is  destined  to  be  the  most  profita- 
ble business  men  can  engage  in,  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  soil,  as  a  whole,  contains  all  that 
is  necessary  as  fertilizers,  and  the  reason  why 
farming  does  not  pay  well,  lies  in  the  igno- 
rance of  those  engaged  in  it,  in  regard  to  the 
fertilizers  most  suited  (o  the  lands  they  occupy, 
and  the  crops  they  attempt  to  grow. 

The  farmer  thinks  he  must  have  a  large  heap 
of  manure.  In  this  he  is  mistaken ;  he  need 
not  keep  cattle  to  make  manure ;  the  fodder 
they  eat  would  be  of  more  service  to  the  land 
if  allowed  to  renuun  and  rot  where  it  grew. 
He  did  not  advocate  the  spreading  upon  the  land 
the  substances  we  give  cattle  to  eat,  as  even  that 
way  of  manuring  is  very  much  too  costly  to 
pay.  All  vegetable  matter,  including  the  grus 
of  the  western  prairies,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
forests  of  the  north,  is  useless  as  manure,  ex- 
cept that  in  them  there  is  a  small  amount  of 
mineral  which  washes  down  into  the  soil,  while 
the  greatest  part  of  it  rises  into  the  air  and  is 
lost.  The  loss  of  fertility  in  our  lands,  East 
and  West,  is  caused  by  the  loss  not  of  vege- 
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table  matter,  but  by  the  minerals  of  the  soil 
having  been  exhausted  by  com  crops. 

The  rain,  dew  and  snow,  supply  all  the  ma- 
terial of  a  vegetable  nature,  which  we  com- 
monly suppose  to  be  necessary  for  enric^hing 
our  land ;  nature  never  fails  to  give  us  in  the 
rain,  dew,  and  snow,  all  the  elements  con- 
tained in  decomposed  vegetable  sub&tanoes. 
The  peat  lands  of  New  England  contain  but  a 
small  amount  of  fertilizing  matter.  Some  of 
them  none  at  all,  and  to  haul  them  into  the 
barn  to  make  manure  is  wasting  time  to  no 
purpose,  as  they  are  but  decomposed  vegetable 
matter,  and  to  use  them  is  only  to  attempt  to 
complete  what  nature  has  already  perfected. 

Some  suppose  that  manure  is  injured  by  dry- 
ing ;  this  also  is  a  mistake.  All  that  leaves 
the  manure  in  drying,  would  leave  it  if  it  were 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  all  that  does 
leave  in  drying  or  in  heating  may  as  well  leave, 
since  the  rain,  dew  and  snow,  will  supply 
sufficient  of  the  same  to  the  soil. 

When  a  farmer  turns  his  manure  heap,  he 
vnly  increases  the  fermentation  and  releases 
its  useless  parts.  The  more  he  tunis  his  heap 
the  finer  the  manure  and  the  smaller  the  pile. 
I'he  value  of  the  manure  is  not  diminished  by 
fermentation,  nor  is  there  any  less  fertilizing 
matter  present  by  reason  of  the  quantity  being 
less.  Take  four  loads  of  horse  manure,  allow 
it  to  bum  itself  until  it  is  reduced  to  one  load, 
and  you  have  then,  just  aa  much  fertilizing 
matter  there  as  when  you  had  four  loads. 
Take  a  stick  of  wood,  allow  it  to  lay  on  the 
ground  to  rot,  it  would  be  sometime  in  decom- 
posing, but  finally  the  land  on  which  it  de- 
cayed would  he  enriched  no  more  than  it  would 
have  been  if  the  wood  had  been  burnt  in  the 
stove,  and  the  ashes  had  been  spread  on  the 
same  land. 

As  of  common  bam  j^ard  manure,  so  of 
gnano  and  phosphate  of  lime ;  only  from  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent  of  these  are  of  service  to  the 
land,  and  while  we  pay  $60  per  ton  for  them, 
all  they  contain  that  is  of  service  to  the  land 
can  be  provided  for  $7.60. 

Ploughing  orchards  is  useless.  Put  on  min- 
erals, then  we  shall  ha\e  frait  and  the  trees 
will  be  healthy ;  the  trees  being  healthy,  we 
shall  have  no  borers  living  on  our  sickly  dis- 
eased trees.  So  of  potato  rot,  lack  of  min- 
eral in  the  soil  induces  disease,  use  it  and  the 
disease  will  disappear,  and  large  crops  will  be 
the  result. 

A  common  manure  heap  is  composed  of  car- 
bon 2  parts ;  nitrogen  7  ;  mineral  1 ;  and  wa- 
ter 90 ;  in  all  100.  Of  these,  one  part  is  of 
service  an<l  ninety-nine  useless. 

To  illustrate  the  matter,  suppose  we  employ 
one  hundred  men  to  make  one  hundred  loads 
of  barn  jard  manure,  it  will  be  as  if  ninety 
were  emplox  v<\  to  bring  water,  seven  to  bring 
carbon,  two  to  bring  nitrogen,  and  one  to 
bring  minerals ;  the  last  is  the  only  useful  per- 
son employed,  the  labor  of  all  the  others  lost. 

Strange  enough,  he  would  recommend  the 


saving  of  the  solid  and  fluid  manure  of  cattle, 
because  the  solid  contained  two  per  cent  of 
mineral,  and  the  fluid  six  to  seven  per  cent. 

He  then  stated  that  if  we  would  boy  his 
book,  and  follow  his  instructions,  if  we  did 
not  succeed  as  he  had  promised  we  can  do,  he 
would  then -cease  to  lecture  and  bum  his  books. 

The  speaker,  in  all  respects,  appeared  to 
believe  hiis  own  theory,  and  he  certainly  spoke 
as  though  he  was  bred  up  to  and  had  Uved  by 
farming.  He  seemed  to  think  we  were  in- 
clined to  unbelief,  and  said,  that  once  a  man 
induced  his  neighbor  to  ^o  with  him  to  hear  a 
preacher  explain  universal  salvation,  and  when 
he  inquired  of  him,'  how  he  liked  what  he  heard, 
he  answered,  "I  like  his  doctrine,  and  would 
give  my  yoke  of  oxen  if  it  could  be  proved  to 
be  troe."  John  Flemiko. 

Sherhom,  Jan,  6,  1868. 


Remarks. — ^Though  we  have  little  faith  in 
the  Dodge  Hayward  theory,  we  are  perfectly 
willing  he  should  have  a  hearing.  We  hope 
his  lectures  and  his  book  will  induce  his  pupils 
to  think,  experiment  and  compare  results. 
Years  ago  Prof.  Wells  analyzed  the  soil  of 
Massachusetts  and  that  of  the  wonderfully  fer- 
tile meadows  of  the  Sciota  vallev,  and  was 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  the 
difference  in  fertility  could  not  be  detected  in 
the  mineral  constituents  of  the  soils  of  these 
two  localities. 


For  fh€  New  England  Farmer. 
DOMESTIC  TBAXNING.— NO.  8. 

Some  time  during  the  past  year,  a  lady  wrote 
to  the  Farmer  respectmg  a  set  of  **young 
olive  plants,^*  in  whose  management  she  pro- 
fessed to  find  rather  more  difficulty  than  in 
making  doughnuts  and  gingerbread  for  their 
food.  Perhaps  the  following,  which  1  have 
heard  a  lady  relate,  may  inspire  her  with  pa- 
tience for  the  present  and  hope  for  the  future. 

A  friend  of  hers  was  frequently  annoyed 
and  almost  discouraged  by  her  noisy,  harum- 
scarum  boys,  who  liked  to  skate,  slide  and 
play  ball,  regardless  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
their  clothing*  or  of  their  mother's  sensitive 
nerves ;  while,  as  if  to  make  the  case  worse  by 
contrast,  the  sons  of  her  opposite  neighbor 
were  just  as  good  and  quiet  as  could  be — wil- 
ling to  sit  still  all  the  time.  As  the  noisy  boys 
grew  to  manhood,  however,  the  rough,  boister- 
ous element  gradually  vanished,  and  they  be- 
came useful,  honored  citizens;  whereas  the 
good,  quit't  boys  remained  good  and  quiet — per- 
fectly willing  to  sit  in  the  nou«e  all  the  tmae, 
and  quite  unwilling  to  do  anything  else. 

It  seems  to  be  easier  for  healthy  boys  to  run 
than  to  walk,  more  natural  for  them  to  shout 
than  to  smile,  and  this  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  their  training.    Yet  they  should  not 
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be  ftUowed  to  turn  the  house  upside  down  or 
inside  out,  in  the  exuberance  or  their  spirits. 

They  should  be  taught  by  example  as  toeU 
as  by  precept,  to  respect  the  sacredness  of 
home,  to  treat  each  other  with  courtesy  and 
politeness.  Habits  of  personal  neatness  should 
be  carefully  insisted  on,  and  purity  of  morals 
and  uprightness  of  conduct  seduously  culti- 
Tated.  But  in  order  to  train  a  child  success- 
fully, one  must  begin  in  season.  There  must 
be  no  domestic  tyrants  of  two  years  old,  be 
they  ever  so  "cunning."  The  mental  garden 
most  be  sown  in  the  early  spring,  else  it  will 
soon  be  full  of  noxious  weeds.  Be  sure  it 
will  not  remain  long  anoccupied. 

The  advantage  of  teaching  boys  to  sew  has 
been  well  shown  in  a  late  number  of  the  Far- 
mer ;  many  would  find  it  a  pleasant  change 
from  out-door  pursuits  in  these  long  evenings. 
Before  work  was  banished  from  our  common 
schools,  (a  proceeding  of  which  I  have  often 
doubted  the  wisdom,)  it  was  not  unusual  for 
boys  to  become  quite  skilful  in  this  branch  of 
education ;  and  as  such  skill  never  comes  amiss, 
it  would  be  well  for  mothers  and  older  sisters 
to  take  some  pains  in  teaching  them.  There 
are  also  many  other  household  duties,  of  which 
it  is  wrong  to  allow  them  to  remain  ignorant. 

While  tnus  training  the  boy  for  the  present, 
the  parents  should  try  to  ascertain  what  his 
future  calling  is  to  be.  Genius,  like  murder, 
"will  out."  The  iuvenile  M.  D.  will  prepare 
bread  pills  and  chalk  powders,  (let  us  hope 
that  these  will  be  the  extent  of  his  medicinal 
preparations) ;  the  lawyer  will  question  and 
cross-question  until  he  wears  your  patience 
out ;  the  clergyman  will  harangue  his  admiring 
audience  from  the  top  of  a  pile  of  boards ; 
the  mechanic  will  devote  his  spare  time  to  the 
manufacture  of  miniature  carts  and  wheel-bar- 
rows ;  the  military  commander,  at  the  head  of 
his  un-uniformed  regiment,  will  ' 

"Storm  aome  rained  pig^tye  for  a  town," 

and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  These 
various  manifestations  will  not  be  overlooked 
by  the  wise  parent. 

Farmers,  do  not  force  or  ill-timedly  advise 
your  boys  to  follow  your  own  calling,  however 
much  you  may  wish  that  they  should  do  so. 
If  they  adopt  it,  let  it  be  their  own  free  choice. 
Ji  will  be  useless  to  tell  them  that  agriculture 
is  one  of  the  noblest  pursuits,  unless  your  own 
life  exemplifies  the  statement,  unless^  in  fact, 
you  believe  it  yourself.  And  if  you  do,  hon- 
estly and  earnestly  believe  it,  your  example 
will  be  the  best  advice  you  can  give  them. 

Marlboro\  Mass.,  1868.  Mattie. 


biy,  who  have  lived  long  enough  to  find  that 
there  is  no  use  in  pulling  gray  hairs  from  their 
heads,  corroborates  that  of  St!  Paul,  who  said : 
"When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I 
understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child ;  but 
when  1  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish 
things^  According  to  our  recollection  of  our 
boyhood  dreams  our  "genius"  "did  out," — by 
turns, — ^in  nearly  all  the  various  manifestations 
of  which  "Mattie"  predicates  the  future  call- 
ings of  her  several  "Olive  Plants."  Let  a  cir- 
cus visit  a  neighborhood,  and  all  the  boys  are 
turning  somersaults,  or  riding  the  old  mare  on 
their  heads;  a  juggler  succeeds,  and,  presto 
change,  they  are  drawing  ribbons  from  their 
mouths,  or  swallowing  jack-knives. 


Remarks. — ^While  we  have  some  faith  in  the 
"manifest  destiny"  of  individuals  as  well  as  of 
nations,  we  believe  that  with  most  of  us 
there  are  conditions  and  circumstances,  "that 
shape  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  as  we  will." 
The  experience  of  most  individuals,  proba* 


A  FABMBB'B  TATiTT  ON  STOGE. 

The  fiirmers  of  Randolph,  Yt.,  meet  weekly. 
The  order  of  exercises  is,  first  the  reading  of 
an  Essay ;  second,  an  Oration ;  third.  Discus- 
sion. At  the  meeting,  Monday  evening,  Dec. 
80,  the  time  usually  devoted  to  the  essay  was 
occupied  by  filling  the  questions  in  blank  from 
the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington. 
The  subject  of  the  "Oration"  hy  Mr.  S.  How- 
ard was  Fencing.  He  estimated  the  amount 
of  fencing  in  the  town  of  Randolph  at  171,566 
rods.  Rail  fence,  once  the  cheapest,  was  now 
the  dearest.  Stone  walls  was  one  of  the 
cheapest.  Thought  old  growth  of  cherry  the 
best  wood  in  that  neighborhood  for  posts; 
next,  butternut.  Considered  August  and 
September  the  best  time  to  cut  timber  for  posts 
or  any  other  use. 

We  condense  the  following  report  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  most  profitable  stock  for  that 
section,  and  that  which  will  most  improve  the 
farm,  from  the  Orange  County  Eagle : — 

W.  W.  Walbridge,  on  opening  the  discus- 
sion, remarked  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
introduction  of  all  kinds  of  thoroughbred  stock, 
and  commended  the  enterprise  of  those  gentle- 
men who  had  done  so  in  that  neighborhood.  He 
referred  to  the  introduction,  forty  years  ago, 
of  a  breed  of  black  cattle  into  the  town  of  Ca- 
bot, by  Judge  Dana,  which  proved  fine  animals ; 
Durham  cattle  had  been  brought  into  the  same 
town  years  ago,  and  they  had  produced  a  ben- 
eficial effect  upon  the  cattle  of  that  section. 
The  Morgan  horse,  forty  years  ago,  was  a 
superior  animal.  He  recommended  breeding 
from  the  stock  we  have. 

But  what  kind  of  stock  most  enriches  our 
farm,  he  regarded  as  an  important  question. 
Sheep,  he  thought,  although  they  scatter  their 
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manure  evenly,  do  not  suffidentlpr  add  to  the 
manure  heap  at  the  barn,  and  their  manure  is 
deficient  in  fertilizing  properties.  Advocated 
Dairy  farming,  with  keeping  of  hogs,  and  ad- 
duced as  an  instance  the  improvement  of  farms 
in  Morristown  b^  this  kind  of  husbandry. 

Mr.  Lyford  said,  we  cannot  devote  ourselves 
here  in  Vermont  exclusively  to  one  kind  of 
stock,  but  should  practice  mixed  husbandry. 
But  we  must  have  a  specific  object  in  view, 
whatever  stock  we  breed.  In  breeding  we 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  object  for  which 
we  start.  He  would  select  for  a  cow  for  home 
use,  the  Jersey,  but  considered  them  worth- 
less for  stock  or  beef.  For  the  dairy,  the 
Ayshire  or  cross  between  Ayshire  and  Short- 
Hom,  and  for  stock  and  beef  would  decidedly 
prefer  the  Short- Horn.  He  thought  perhaps 
they  were  too  large  for  our  soil  and  climate, 
but  by  judicious  selection  of  animals  and 
proper  treatment,  would  undoubtedly  prove 
profitable.  He  thought  by  proper  breeding 
and  feeding  a  superior  animal  might  have 
been  obtained  from  our  native  stock.  He 
said  we  should  secure  the  best  stock  within 
our  means  and  take  good  care  of  it,  if  we 
would  succeed. 

He  objected  to  the  theory  that  sheep  did 
not  enrich  the  farm.  His  experience  has  been, 
that  in  keeping  sheep  on  a  small  farm  of  fifteen 
acres,  he  has  enriched  it  more  in  one  year, 
than  his  predecessor  in  three  years,  feeding 
the  same  amount  of  forage  to  cattle.  He 
made  between  eighty  and  one  hundred  loads 
of  manure  from  100  sheep  last  year.  Housed 
his  sheep  through  the  summer,  littered  his 
yards  well  and  kept  them  moist.  He  said  in 
conclusion  that  we  should  raise  the  kind  of 
wool  that  the  market  demands. 

Mr.  Sanders  advised  keeping  but  one  breed 
of  whatever  animal,  whether  sheep  or  cattle. 
He  preferred  the  Short-horn  cattle  for  various 
reasons :  first,  they  bring  the  highest  prices  of 
any  cattle  in  the  markets  of  the  world ;  second, 
they  best  combine  the  desirable  qualities  for 
dairy  and  stock  purposes.  He  has  tried  the 
Jersey  and  thinks  no  animal  consumes  so 
much  with  so  little  return.  He  said  a  good 
Short- horn  cow  will  give  more  milk  and  make 
more  butter  than  any  Jersey  cow  in  the  world. 
Another  advantage  of  the  Short-horns  is  that 
if  wc  are  obliged  to  kill  the  animals  at  one  or 
two  vears  old  we  realize  much  more  for  them 
than'  for  any  other.  He  did  not  approve  of 
the  pampered,  over-grown  Short-horns  exhi- 
bited at  our  Fairs,  but  advocated  the  breeding 
of  medium  sized  animals  adapted  to  our  soil 
and  climate,  is  himself  breeding  with  an  eye 
to  the  best  milking  qualities.  Although  he 
could  recall  no  man,  who  had  been  eminently 
successful  in  more  than  one  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal branches  of  husbandry,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  a  man  could  ncjt  breed  all  three,  viz :  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  horses,  having  a  definite  object 
in  view  in  each,  without  interfering  with  each 
other.    He  advocated  the  breeding  of  the  Ver- 


mont Merino,  as  they  yielded  the  hemviest 
fleeces,  were  the  best  formed,  best  adapted  to 
our  so^and  climate,  and  brought  the  nigheet 
prices  of  any  sheep  in  the  world.  He  consid- 
ered the  Morgan  horse,  such  as  Vermont  for- 
merly raised,  an  excellent  animal ;  and  thougfai 
we  had  the  material  by  selecting  the  largest 
and  best  mares  and  breeding  to  medium  sized 
trotting  stallions  for  making  the  best  horse  in 
the  world.  He  objected  to  the  introduction  of 
the  so  called  thorough-bred,  as  he  has  been  for 
centuries  bred  for  racing  purposes,  and  is  un- 
fitted both  in  anatomy  and  disposition  to  our 
needs. 

Mr.  J.  Carter  said,  keeping  sheep  is  the 
best  way  to  improve  a  pasture.  Referred  to  a 
pasture  on  which  sheep  have  been  kept  fifteen 
years,  which  yielded  tnis  year  more  than  forty 
bushels  India  wheat  per  acre.  The  sheep  re- 
turns more  to  the  soil  than  any  other  animal  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  earned  off.  It  is  an 
animal  from  which  the  whole  value  of  material 
matter  may  easily  be  saved,  and  is  next  to 
that  of  the  hog  in  fertilizing  properties. 

Mr.  Rufus  Nutting  recommended  keeping 
stock  that  shall  consume  all  the  hay  and  grain 
raised  on  the  farm,  selling  nothing  that  could 
be  fed.  Some  classes  of  Durhams  are  too' 
large  to  be  restrained  by  a  lawful  fence,  and 
are  too  large  to  thrive  on  our  hills.  Preferred 
the  Ayrshire  on  this  account. 

Messrs.  S.  B.  Carpenter,  J.  W.  Atwood, 
Col.  Mead  and  others  participated  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 


Onions  as  a  Medicine. — "Mary,"  in  the 
Western  Rural  recommends  onions  for  the  re- 
lief .of  colds,  coughs,  &c.  Mary  is  sound  on 
the  onion,  as  we  know  from  experience. 
There  is  nothing  better.     She  truthfully  says : 

Hardly  too  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
onions  as  a  remedy  for  coughs  and  colds ;  espe- 
cially for  children,  they  are  invaluable.  They 
may  be  cooked,  and  eaten  at  meal  time,  or, 
what  is  better,  eaten  raw  with  a  little  salt,  or 
stirred  up  in  vinegar.  A  syrup  made  of  them 
has  saved  many  a  child  from  an  attack  of 
croup  or  lung  fever,  and  where  these  diseases 
were  fully  settled,  it  has  gone  far  toward  a 
speeder  cure.  To  prepare  the  s)Tup,  slice  an 
onion  in  a  tin  basin,  pour  upon  it  a  half  a  tea- 
cupful  of  molasses,  or,  what  is  better,  honey ; 
add  a  bit  of  butter  as  large  as  a  small  chestnut, 
set  the  dish  in  the  oven,  and  simmer  slowly  for 
an  hour.  Leave  one  of  the  oven  doors  open, 
so  it  will  not  be  too  hot. 


Cheese  Making. — Sylvester  Green,  Esq., 
oi  Herkimer  county,  shows  a  new  apparatus 
for  cheese  making,  which  he  claims  simplifies 
the  process  and  lessens  the  labor  while  it  saves 
at  lea^t  five  per  cent,  of  curd  which  is  wasted 
by  the  old  process. 

He  believes  cheese  making  proper  is  a  chem- 
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process,  and  the  less  manipalation  of  the 
cards  the  better,  in  point  of  flavor,  qual- 
ity and  <)aantity.  The  apparatus  coqabts  of 
an  ingeniously  constructed  rack  or  penorated 
I^te,  with  wooden  knives  attached,  introduced 
npon  the  curd  which,  assists  to  separate  the 
Wney  from  it  by  means  of  gradual  pressure. 

In  this  process  there  is  no  stixring  of  the 
cords.  Aner  coagulation  the  mass  is  cut 
with  wooden  knives,  and  when  the  whey  is 
formed  and  a  portion  of  it  is  laded  out,  the 
perforated  plate  is  introduced  and  gniulual 
pressure  applied  by  placing  warm  water  in 
cans  upon  it.  The  perforated  plate  sinks 
down  upon  the  curd,  and  the  knives  or  wedges 
entering  the  curd,  operate  to  separate  the 
whey,  and  thus,  by  avoiding  manipulation, 
the  best  results  are  obtained.  When  the  curd 
has  attained  the  right  consistency  it  is  run 
throogh  a  curd  mill  and  salted.  The  prind- 
]de  on:  which  the  apparatus  of  Mr.  Green 
works,  is  similar  to  that  employed  in  manufac- 
toring  Stilton  cheese  by  the  Leicester  and 
Camiirid^eshire  dairymen. — TJtica  Herald. 


AGBICUIiTUBAIi  ITEMS. 
—•From  seven  towns  in  Niagara  County,  N.  Y., 
before  tbe  purchases  were  fully  completed,  1^510,- 
289.80  worth  of  apples  had  been  shipped  last  season. 

—Fanners  measure  their  duties  by  the  yard  just 
now— the  born-yard,  the  wood-yard  and  the  poal- 
tiy-yard. 

—Cattle  are  among  the  chief  exports  of  Texas, 
yet  the  State  imports  extensively  butter,  cheese, 
snd  even  milk« 

—Nevada  is  a  treeless  country.  The  want  of 
ftiel  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  value  of  the  mines 
hi  that  State. 

—In  the  six  oounties  of  Jasper,  Mahaska,  Henry 
Washington,  WapeUo,  and  Jefiierson,  in  Iowa, 
there  were  384,583  sheep,  according  to  ofilcial  re- 
turns made  last  June. 

— Hr.  H.  C.  Johnson,  of  Danville,  Y t.,  raised  on 
bis  meadow  the  past  season,  from  Jast  Ave  acres, 
SOO  bushels  of  ears  of  com,  which  is  equal  to  400 
tmsheis,  or  80  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  shelled  com. 

— Satisfactory  evidence  is  given  that  there  is,  at 
least,  a  slight  difference  between  the  Jackson 
White  and  the  Orono  potatoes,  which  fact  has  re- 
cently been  questioned.  Both  are  excellent  va- 
rieties. 

—The  Irish  Farmer^ a  Gazette  ^yes  the  following 
remedy  for  sore  feet  in  sheep :  Pare  away  all  loose 
horn  about  the  feet  without  drawing  blood,  and 
anoint  Aem  with  butyr  of  antimony,  keeping  the 
sheep  on  a  dry  standingfor  a  fewhours  afterwards. 

— ^In  Platte  county,  Ul.,  says  a  correspondent  of 
the  Country  Gentleman^  farmers  have  been,  now  for 
twenty  years,  breeding  to  thorough-bred  stallions, 
and  almost  every  horse  you  see  shows  more  or  less 
the  blood  that  is  In  it    Th^  were  gnuUng  a  rail- 


road through  the  county,  and  many  of  the  farmers 
had  turned  out  their  teams  to  help  the  work  along, 
when  I  was  there  last  fall,  and  L  counted  twenty 
pairs  of  horses  at  work  along  the  road,  that  would 
command  the  notice  of  horsemen  anywhere.  All 
had  fine  heads,  noble  necks,  were  well  muscled, 
and  astonished  me  both  by  the  size  of  their  bone 
and  kindliness  of  their  dis][>osition. 

—The  Bloomlngton,  (J\hy)  Pantograph  says  that 
the  beet  sugar  manufactory  at  Cbatsworth  is  now 
in  fine  working  order.  The  company  are  feeding 
five  hundred  head  of  cattle  from  their  beet  pomace, 
and  ship  a  car  load  of  sugar  every  week. 

—A  St.  Paul  paper  thinks  15  bushels  per  acre  is 
high  enough  as  the  average  yield  of  wheat  in  Min- 
nesota last  season,  and  that  the  crop  in  that  vicin- 
ity was  damaged  20  per  cent,  by  rains  after  stack- 
iog. 

—A  dog  stirred  up  a  nest  of  rats  in  a  bam  at 
Brattleboro',  Vt.,  the  other  day,  and  a  man  came 
up  just  in  time  to  see  them  take  refuge  in  a  barrel. 
Putting  a  cover  on  it,  he  poured  in  a  quantity  of 
hot  water,  and  when  the  struggles  within  had 
ceased  counted  up  no  less  than  seventy  dead  rats. 

—An  English  paper  says  that  this  year  no  less 
than  40  tons  of  iron  rust  were  taken  out  of  the 
Menai  tubular  bridge  at  one  thorough  cleaning. 
At  that  rate  it  will  soon  be  carried  away  in  old 
iron ;  so  will  those  agricultural  implements  which 
are  exposed  to  the  weather. 

-»A.  H.  &  J.  B.  Day,  of  Winchester,  Iowa,  in- 
form the  Iowa  Homettead  that  they  have  two  two 
year  old  steers  of  their  own  breeding,  one  of  which 
weighs  2,010  lbs.;  and  the  other  1,970  lbs.  They 
also  have  three  yearling  steers  whose  weights,  re- 
spectively, are,  1,080, 1,090,  and  1,250  lbs. 

—In  South  Oxford  county,  Ontario,  Canada, 
there  are,  according  to  the  Ingersoll  Chronicle,  64 
cheese  factories  and  branches,  using  the  milk  flrom 
12,633  cows,  and  making,  this  year,  1,366  tons  of 
cheese.  In  the  same  county,  ten  tons  of  cheese 
was  the  amount  made  in  1864. 

—A  correspondent  of  an  Ohio  paper  gives  the 
following  as  his  cure  for  warts  on  cattle  or  horses. 
Take  a  small  quantity  of  blue  vitriol,  pulverize  it, 
and  add  enough  water*  to  make  it  into  a  paste ;  rub 
the  warts  over  with  this  once  or  twice,  which  will 
effectually  cure  them. 

—Mr.  A.  £.  Trabue,  of  Hamilton,  Mo.,  has  re- 
cently purchased  a  considerable  number  of  Short- 
Homs  from  well-known  herds  in  the  blue  grass 
regions  of  Kentucky.  The  average  price  paid  for 
ISIieifors  and  heifer  calves  was  something  over 
9200. 

— Our  agriculture  has  much  to  hope  (h>m  young 
men  who,  having  a  love  for  farming,  the  necessary 
capital,  a  good  education,  and  abundant  energy, 
make  up  dieir  minds  to  study  farming  at  some 
agricultural  college,  or  with  some  good  practical 
fiurmer,  and  then  settle  down  in  the  country  for 
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milk  further  than  it  is  easier  to  estimate — ten  lbs. 
of  milk  being  considered  an  average  sufficient  to 
make  one  pound  of  cheese. 

— ^For  manuring  fruit  trees,  a  mixture  of  peat  or 

swamp  muck,  with  half  ita  bulk  of  stable- mannrc, 

and  about  one-twentieth  ^f  leached  ashes,  will  be 

at  Gardner,  Kansas,  says  a  cattle  d'ealer  in  that  I  ^^^^^  ^^ry  suitable.    The  compost  should  be  pUed 

place  reports  that  he  has  bought  450  head  of  cat- !  ^^^  *  considerable  time  and  well  mixed.    If  for 

peach  trees,  soap-suds  may  be.  added  with  good 
effect.  For  cherriefl  the  proportion  of  stable  ma- 
nure should  be  greater. 

— H.  Vielle,  living  near  Aurora,  Illinois,  died  in 
the  month  of  December  from  the  effects  of  inocn- 
lation  in  doctoring  a  sick  cow  in  May  last.  The 
cow,  it  is  supposed,  had  the  hydrophobia,  and  Mr. 
v.  received  the  Inoculation  while  attempting  to 
thrust  a  piece  of  fat  pork  down  her  throat,  the 
saliva  coming  in  contact  with  a  sore  in  his  hand. 
He  was  taken  with  spasms,  and  continually  grew 
worse  till  his  death,  two  days  afterward. 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  Piscataquis,  Me.,  agrlcnl- 
tural  society,  A.  M.  Robinson,  of  Dover,  was 
elected  President ;  Mordecai  Mitchell,  Dover,  and 
Seth  Lcp,  Atkinson,  Vice  Presidents ;  Lyman  Lee, 
of  Foxcroft,  Secretary  and  Treasurer ;  A.  S.  Chase, 
Atkinson,  S.  R.  Jackson,  Foxcroft,  J.  L. Robinson, 
Dover,  trustees;  Luther  Chamberlain,  Atkinson, 
member  of  State  board. 

—The  Lewiston,  Me.,  Journal  says  that  Mr.  F. 
M.  Jordan,  of  Aubnrn,  has  conceived  the  idea  of 
using  his  large  hot  houses  this  winter  for  the  col* 
ture  of  what  the  ''genteel  young  lady  in  the  coun- 
try" called  "hen  fruit."  As  a  consequence  a  hun- 
dred or  two  hens  are  coxfortably  and  abundantly 
laying,  under  glass,  deceived  into  the  idea  that  it's 
warm  weather  and  the  season  for  cheap  eggs. 

— A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
assumes  that  the  average  price  of  com  in  Illinois 
is  now  about  80c  per  bushel.  For  the  past  six 
years  he  puts  It  at  30c,  and  for  the  six  previous 
years  not  more  than  20c  per  bushel,  and  then  says, 
if  the  best  cuts  of  No.  1  fat  beef  don*t  fetch  75c  to 
91  a  pound  in  New  York  city,  next  April  and  May, 
those  men  who  are  feeding  80c  com  won't  get  pay 
or  interest  for  their  investments. 

— As  a  possible  explanation  of  the  prevalence  of 
abortion  among  cows  in  the  dairy  districts  of  Cen- 
pmdence,  seldom  fails  of  yielding,  if  not  wealth,  a  ;  tral  New  York,  a  correspondent  of  the  Country 
moderate  independence.  For  the  farmer  who  is  j  Gentleman  mentions  the  fact  that  in  not  more 
not  in  debt,  and  the  produce  of  whose  fann  is  suffi-  j  than  one  dairy  in  twenty  are  bnlls  kept  over  two 
cient,  with  industry  and  frugality,  to  supjwrt  his  ,  years  of  age,  and  in  most  cases  where  the  herd  is 
family,  is,  in  reality,  as  independent  in  his  cir- 1  gmall  only  a  yearling  bull  is  kept.    This  he  thinks. 


life,  determined  to  make  fuming  pay.  It  will 
not  be  many  years  before  onr  agricultural  colleges 
will  turn  out  hundreds  of  such  men.  And  the 
more  of  them  the  better.    So  says  Mr.  J.  Harris, 

in  his  Walks  and  Talks  in  American  Agriculturist, 

• 

^A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman, 


tie,  from  one  to  four  years  old,  for  ^,700,  or  only 
a  little  over  98  per  head.  Beef  is  plenty  there  at 
two  and  a  h>  If  cents  a  pound. 

— ^For  threshing  wheat  in  Iowa,  six  cents  per 
bushel  has  been  the  ruling  price  paid  the  lost  sea- 
son, to  the  owner  of  the  machine ;  he  finding  three 
men  and  six  horses,  and  the  owner  of  the  wheat 
finding  five  men  and  four  horses,  and  feeding  and 
boarding  the  whole. 

— A  grindstone  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
weather,  as  it  not  only  injures  the  woodwork,  but 
the  sun's  rays  harden  the  stone  so  much,  as  in 
time  to  render  it  nselcss.  Neither  should  it  stand 
in  the  water  in  which  it  runs,  as  the  part  remain- 
ing in  water  softens  so  much  that  it  wears  un- 
equally,—"out  of  true." 

—"Wool  Grower"  writes  the  Prairie  Fanner 
that  he  has  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  be  free  from  the  neces- 
sity for**middle  men"  in  the  wool  business,  will 
be  the  institution  of  large  wool  fairs  or  markets, 
where  the  growers  and  all  classes  of  buyers  are 
brought  together. 

—A  disease  styled  the  "chicken  cholera,"  has 
been  very  fatal  during  the  latter  part  of  the  au- 
tumn in  many  parts  of  Ohio, — geese,  ducks  and 
turkeys,  as  well  as  chickens,  being  victims.  The 
symptoms  are  a  loss  of  appetite,  a  drooping  of 
the  head,  the  plumage  disordered,  the  excrement 
yellow,  then  death.  No  remedy  has  yet  been  found. 

— ^A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  in 
Champaign  County,  111.,  writes,  Dec.  18,  careful 
farmers  have  already  fed  their  stock  six  weeks, 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  they  will  have  to 
feed  beyond  the  1st  of  April ;  indeed  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  famine  prices  for  feed  and  fat 
stock  of  all  kinds  during  next  April  and  May. 

— The  pursuit  of  agriculture,  with  diligence  and 


cumstances  as  though  he  were  worth  a  million. 

— In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  weight  of  the 
gallon  of  milk  used  by  the  cheese  factories  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Wil lard  of  the  llica  Herald  s&ys :  prob- 
ably 8^  pounds  of  milk  would  be  about  right  for 
a  gallon,  u^ine  measure.  The  usual  rule  adopted 
by  our  factories  is  to  estimate  10  pounds  of  milk 
to  the  gallon,  the  gallon  being  beer  measure.  We 
know  no  reason  for  this  measure  being  adopted  for 


when  continued  through  many  generations,  may 
have  produced  this  disease. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Kentucky  Home  Jout^ 
nal  says :  "I  sow  my  rye  when  I  dress  my  com 
the  last  time ;  I  use  a  one-horse  harrow,  in  the 
place  of  ploughs,  and  run  twice  in  each  row, 
which  leaves  the  ground  very  smooth  and  puts 
the  rye  in  beautifully,  and  I  never  failed  to  reap  a 
good  crop  of  rye,  and  my  fall  and  winter  pastures 
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were  eqnal  in  value  to  the  crop  of  rye ;  leaving 
the  groand  in  fine  condition  for  grass  and  clover 
seed." 

— A  correspondent  writing  to  the  Scientific 
American  says:  "Common  brass  clocks  may  be 
cleaned  by  immersing  the  works  in  boiling  water 
Rongh  as  this  treatment  may  appear,  ic  works 
well,  and  I  have  for  many  years  paj^t  boiled  my 
clocks  whenever  they  stop  fi-om  an  accumulation 
of  dast  or  thickening  of  oil  upon  the  pivots.  They 
should  be  boiled  in  pure  rain  water  and  dried  on 
a  warm  stove  or  near  the  fire.  I  write  this  by  the 
tick  of  an  eight-day  clock  which  was  boiled  a  year 
ago,  and  has  behaved  perfectly  well  ever  since." 


Where  drains  are  laid  with  stones  on  soft  land, 
the  mice  moke  holes  from  the  surl'acc  down  to  the 
stones,  and  the  rain  carries  the  soil  down  so  that 
the  drain  soon  becomes  choked,  and  the  water 
breaks  out  at  the  surface. 

In  Ohio,  a  sort  of  fresh-water  lobster,  caillcd  the 
crawfibh,  has  been  found  so  efficient  an  agent  in 
keeping  stone  drains  open,  that  a  correspondent  of 
the  Ohio  Farmer  expresses  his  preference  for 
stones  over  tiles  wherever  this  little  creature 
abounds. 


EXTBAGTS  AND  BBPIiTElS. 

STICKS  AND  OTHER  ORT8 — B&AIKAOB. 

1.  The  residuum  of  a  cow's  weekly  allowance  of 
hay  is  often  a  bushel,  more  or  less,  of  little  sticks 
of  hardhack,  willow,  rosebushes,  and  stout  stalks 
of  vervain  and  other  weeds,  too  coarse  for  bed- 
ding. If  cows  cat  all  but  this  very  coarse  stuff, 
without  cutring  in  a  hay  cutter,  is  it  worth  while 
to  cut  it  ?  Is  there  no  danger  of  injury  to  the  in- 
testines of  the  stock  ? 

2.  Ko  doubt  properly  laid  tiles  are  best  for 
drains.  But  the  first  cost  is  a  serious  difficulty 
with  some  farmers.  If  drains  three  feet  or  more 
in  depth,  have  one  and  a  half  feet  of  small  stones 
tipped  into  the  bottom,  and  are  covered  with  three 
inches  or  so  of  stmw  or  brush,  before  throwing 
the  top  soil,  may  they  not  ordinarily  be  expected 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  drains  for  some  years. 

Paris,  Me.,  Dtc,  1867.  e. 

REMA&K8.«^We  do  not  think  it  desirable  that 
cows,  or  any  other  stock,  should  be  made  to  eat 
the  sticks  and  stems  mentioned  by  our  correspon- 
dent ;  still,  we  believe  that  com  stalks,  straw  and 
other  fodder,  that  contain  more  or  less  nutritive 
matter  as  well  as  bulk,  may  be  economized,  under 
some  circumstances,  at  least,  by  cutting.  And 
certainly  the  manure  with  which  the  orts  from  cut 
feed  is  mingled,  is  more  comfortably  worked  over 
than  that  which  is  bound  together  by  full-length 
com  stalks,  straw,  &c. 

If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  throwing  the  corn 
butts  into  the  barnyard,  let  the  sticks  and  other 
orts  go  there  too.  When  collected  and  fermented 
ill  the  spring,  the  orts  will  get  softened  and  do 
no  harm  among  the  manure.  The  finer  such 
materials  are  made — including  the  com  stalks 
—the  better  it  will  all  be.  We  should  anticipate 
no  trouble  from  the  cattle  eating  any  portion  of 
the  coarse  stuff  which  they  chose  to. 

2.  You  say  the  first  cost  of  laying  drain  tiles  is 
a  serious  difficulty  with  some  farmers.  So  it  Is 
with  many.  On  high  land,  drains  may  l>e  laid  with 
stones  that  will  last  for  generations,  by  taking 
pains  in  making  the  passage  for  the  water,  and 
placing  the  stones  by  hand,  rather  than  dumping 
them  into  the  ditch  from  a  cart. 

The  mtxle  which  you  suggest  would  be  a  good 
>ne  on  hard  land,  if  you  were  to  make  a  gullet  or 
vaier  passage,  and  lay  the  stones  carefully  around 


LICE  ON  CATTLE. 

A  Waterbury,  Vt.,  "Subscriber"  is  reminded  of 
the  "pot  calling  the  kettle  bhick,"  by  the  man 
who,  after  regretting  that  so  dangerous  a  poison  as 
unguentum  should  be  suggested,  went  on  to  re- 
commend arsenic.  Nor  is  he  any  better  pleased 
with  the  idea  of  carrying  fire  into  the  barn,  or 
building  an  expensive  smoke-house  or  other  ap- 
paratus necessary  to  smoke  out  the  lice  with 
tobacco. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Bicknell,  of  Windsor,  Mass.,  also  tes- 
tifies to  having  seen  this  method  tried,  and  the 
result  was,  a  pan  of  coals  kicked  across  the  stable 
and  a  lively  scramble  of  all  hands  to  keep  the 
bam  i^om  burning. 

J.  W.  Nye,  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  pours  whale  oil  on 
the  whole  length  of  the  back,  which  works  its  way 
down  on  the  body,  and,  by  two  applications,  kills 
all  the  lice  without  injury  to  the  cow  or  other 
animal. 

The  "Subscriber"  at  Waterbury  says  that  thor- 
oughly dried  sand  occasionally  sprinkled  over  ani- 
mals firom  nose  to  tail  will  keep  them  as  clear  of 
lice  in  winter  as  they  are  in  summer. 


HENS  AND  HEN  YARDS. 

I  have  a  shed  twenty  by  thirty  feet  for  my  sheep 
to  run  in  in  the  winter.  I  think  of  building  a  yard 
at  the  south  end  of  that  shed  twenty  by  twenty- 
five  feet,  and  keep  my  hens  in  the  bhed  yard.  How 
many  can  I  keep  there  and  not  have  them  too  thick, 
so  as  to  breed  distempers  ?  How  high  docs  the 
fence  need  to  be  ?  How  much  grain  will  cath  hen 
eat  between  the  first  of  May  and  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber ?  Will  some  one  that  has  kept  hens  shut  up, 
answer  this,  and  oblige  Youno  Farmer  ? 

Wallingford,  Vermont, 

Remarks. — From  twenty  to  thirty  fowls  are 
about  as  many  as  we  deem  advisable  to  be  kept 
together.  In  this  section  we  are  much  troubled 
with  vermin,  which  are  very  difficult  to  dislodge 
when  they  have  obtained  possession  of  the  prem- 
ises. If  the  fence  is  picketed  it  need  not  be  very 
high. — ^perhaps  six  or  eight  feet.  Something  like 
a  gill  a  day  of  com,  wheat,  rye  or  barley  is  a  com- 
mon allowance  for  hen  rations.  Mr.  Dement  con- 
fined one  cock  and  seven  Poland  hens  for  a  feeding 
experiment.  A  peck  of  corn  was  consumed  in 
eleven  days ;  a  peck  of  barley  lasted  seven  days ; 
peck  of  millet,  eight  days ;  oats,  six  days ;  wheat 
screenings,  seven  days. 

The  following  statement  which  was  received 
about  a  year  ago,  "turns  np"  rather  late  perhaps. 
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but  as  it  may  be  of  interest  to  "Yoang  Farmeri" 
we  publish  it,  with  oar  apology  to  '*J.  F.  D."  for 
the  delay. 

ACCOUNT  WITH  ICT  BIDDIES. 

I  have  averaged  fourteen  laying  hens  for  the 
year,  beginning  Dec.  5,  1865,  and  ending  Dec.  5, 
1866,  wiiich  laid  187  dozen  and  two  eggs;  have 
sold  from  this  amount  129  dozen;  used  in  the 
house  forty-five  dozen  and  two  eggs ;  have  set,  and 
otherwise  disposed  of  six  dozen  and  nine  eggs. 
My  hens  were  fed  with  com,  whole  and  ground, — 
clear,  and  with  the  cob, — wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats, 
buckwheat,  potaioes,  flresh  lieef,  woodehucks, 
frogs,  fresh  water  clams,  mud  worms,  butcher's 
ofiui,  &c.  They  are  a  cross  of  the  Blaek  Poland, 
Game,  China,  and  common  barn  yard  fowls. 

My  account  with  them  btands  thus : — 

Credit. 

Poultry  killed  and  to  kill t^t  00 

Four  old  bona  sold  alive **■....  2  00 

Twenty-eight  to  keep  over 14  00 

One  hundred  and  tweDty>nlDe  doz.  egn  sold  .  •  31  37 

Forty-live  and  five-twelnhfl  dozen  UBcd lo  60 

Total ^87 

Db. 

Fourteen  layen  and  ona  rooster $7  60 

Ten  cents  per  day  for  keeping  one  year .   36  60 

$4400 

Balance $10  87 

or  nearly  $1.60  per  layer,  after  dedacting  expenses. 
Bradford,  N.  H,,  Jem.  8, 1867.  J.  f.  d. 

COMPOSITION  OF  UNOUBNTUM. 

Please  inform  me  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
"unguentum"  mentioned  in  your  j)aper  of  this 
date  as  a  cure  for  lice  on  cattle.  o.  a.  x. 

Dorchester,  Mass.,  Jan,  4,  1868. 

Remabks."  Ungnentum  is  a  Latin  word,  and 
means  simply  an  ointment.  Popularly  it  is  ap> 
plied  to  an  ointment  composed  of  mercury  or 
quicksilver  and  lard.  It  is  called  vnguerUum  hy- 
drargyri  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  which  gives 
the  following  directions  for  its  manufacture.  The 
process  though  apparently  simple,  we  are  in- 
formed by  an  apothecaiy,  is  one  that  requires  both 
skill  and  patience.  "Take  24  advoirdupois  ounces 
of  mercury,  and  12  troy  ounces  of  lard  and  the 
same  of  suet.  Rub  the  mercury  with  a  troy  ounce 
of  the  suet  and  a  small  portion  of  the  lard  nntil 
the  globules  cease  to  be  visible ;  then  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  lard  and  of  the  suet  softened  with 
a  gentle  heat,  and  thoroughly  mix  them." 

Oar  apothecary  friend  said  that  no  one  not 
faniiliar  with  compounding  drugs  and  medicines 
ought  to  undertake  to  make  unguentum,  or  to  have 
much  to  do  with  it  after  it  is  made,  if  less  danger- 
ous medicines  can  be  substituted. 


schools  of  Prof.  Hay  ward  in  this  place,  and 
disappointed  in  the  man  and  in  his  "teachings." 
He  is  truly  one  of  "Nature's  teachers,"  and  is  as 
correct  in  his  chemistry  of  plants  as  Warring  or 
Liel)ig. 

His  mineral  compounds  for  supplying  the  wants 
of  plants,  I  have  used  more  or  less  every  year  since, 
usually  with  good  resalts.  Whether,  as  he  states, 
you  can  always,  with  $1.50  worth,  produce  an  ex- 
tra ton  of  hay,  I  am  not 'prepared  to  say,  but  have 
my  "honest  doubts.'*  I  can  say  that  I  have  used 
it  on  mowing  land,  and  know  that  the  eflfect  may  be 
seen  for  a  number  of  years.  One  crop  does  not  seem 
to  exhaust  it,  as  the  eflbct  is  more  apparent  the 
second  year  than  the  first.  I  have  used  it  for  grain 
with  marked  results;  have  raised  the  best  com 
when  I  manured  partly  with  that,  and  partly  with 
common  manure,  that  I  ever  raised. 

For  fruit,  or  old  pastures,  I  have  never  tried  it  to 
any  extent,  but  am  acquainted  with  one  of  his 
former  pupils  who  has  tried  it  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  old  pasture  land,  and  claims  to  huve  re- 
ceived a  benefit  far  exceedmg  the  expense,  or  even 
his  most  sanguine  expectations. 

RoyaUon,  Vi.,  Jan.  6, 1868.       J.  O.  Bennbtt. 


VIXESAL  COMPOrWDS. 

In  reply  to  the  "Information  Wanted"  by"J.F.," 
of  Shei  bom,  Mass.,  in  the  New  Enoland  Faameb 
of  January  4,  in  regard  to  the  success  of  the  schol- 
ars of  Prof.  Dodge  Hay  ward,  by  the  aid  of  his  In- 
struction in  agricultural  chemistry,  in  producing 
hay,  gra>s.  fruit,  potatoes,  &c.,  I  will  say  a  few 
words,  as  I  am  happy  to  give  information  so  far 
as  I  am  able.  I  can  speak  for  only  a  verv  limited 
numlKr  of  his  scholars,  and  for  those,  perhaps,  not 
so  definitely  as  may  be  desired.  Five  years  ago 
this  winter  I  attended  one  of  the  agncultund 


B0BIN8  AND  COLD  WEATHBB. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  December  the  thermometer 
at  this  place  was  16°  below  zero  in  the  morning, 
9°  alx)ve  at  noon,  and  at  zero  at  night.  In  the 
middle  of  the  day  a  robin  red  breast  spent  some 
three  hours  in  the  trees  about  the  house.  In  the 
town  of  Weston,  I  also  understand  that  robins 
have  been  seen  within  a  few  dtiys  pa^t.  We  should 
like  an  explanation  of  these  untimely  visits. 

UUIN  Haoar. 

Waiting  ford,  Vt,  Dee,  25, 1867. 

Rbmabks. — In  the  southern  part  of  Massacha- 
setts  it  is  not  uncommon  for  robins,  especially  in 
mild  seasons,  to  pass  the  winter  in  sheltered  low- 
lands. We  saw  a  notice  lately  of  a  flock  having 
been  seen  on  Cliristmas  day  near  Salem.  We  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  History  and  Gazet- 
teer of  Vermont,  mentions  a  few  cases  in  which 
they  have  wintered  in  that  State.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  robins  which  winter  in  this  latitude 
are  those  bred  near  the  northern  range  of  the  race, 
and  consequently  find  here  the  change  in  climate 
their  instinct  demands.  Others  have  thought  that 
those  which  stay  with  us  are  of  the  second  or  third 
broods  of  the  season,  and  that  the  winter  comes 
upon  them  before  they  are  sufficiently  matnred  to 
endure  the  hai-d  marches  which  the  old  yetenuM 
perform  with  ease. 

HABBOWINO  in  XAKI7BB. 

I  have  noticed  the  expression  of  various  opin- 
ions  in  the  Farmeb  relative  to  ploughing  in  ma^ 
nure,  and  have  come  to  the  coilclusion  that  it  has 
dififerent  effiocts  in  diffisrent  localities.  Until  about 
ten  years  ago,  we  knew  no  other  way  in  preparing 
our  land  for  English  grain  and  for  seeding  down. 
But  the  practice  has  been  nearly  abandoned  In 
this  vicinity.  I  have  become  satisfied  by  experi- 
ence that  three  loads  of  manure  put  in  with  a  nar- 
row is  well  worth  five  buried  with  a  plough  for 
a  grain  crop  or  grass,  and  will  hold  out  longer.  I 
think  the  best  potato  crop  of  which  I  ever  had  any 
knowledge  from  my  own  observation  was  planted 
on  rather  worn  ont  land  without  manure,  nntil 
just  before  hoeing,  when  about  twelve  loads  per 
acre  were  spread  on.  In  hoeing  fhem  the  manure 
was  drawn  around  the  hills  and  left  upon  the  snr- 
iace.   With  the  little  experience  I  have  had,  if  I 
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were  to  plough  manare  eight  inches  under  thesar- 
face,  I  Bhoald  feel  like  saying  <*Qood-bye  manare.' 
In  some  soils  it  may  work  differently. 

James  U.  Heba&d. 
Wut  Bandolph,  Vt„  Dee,  25, 1867. 


PBOFrr  AND  LOBS  IN  FORK  RAISING. 

Mr.  David  W.  Wilber  of  this  town,  slaughtered 
on  the  2d  instant  four  pigs,  eight  months  and  two 
days  old,  whoiic  aggregate  weight  was  1420  pounds. 
They  were  bought  at  eight  weeks  old. 

Out  of  the  four $1»  00 

Paid  for  corn  meal 124  00 


1420  pounds  pork,  10c 


$150  CO 
142  00 


Profit  and  lou $8  00 

The  meal  was  cooked.  No  account  is  made  of 
skim  milk  from  two  cows,  which  was  fed  to  them  for 
nearly  three  monihs.  -s. 

Somerset,  Mass.,  Dec,  23,  1867. 

Beua&ks. — ^Neither  is  tliere  any  account  made 
of  the  manure  produced  by  these  hogs  and  by  the* 
meal  they  consumed.  The  quality  of  the  pork 
thus  produced,  compared  with  the  average  of  that 
which  regulates  the  market  prices,  should  also  be 
*oonsidered,  so  far  as  it  is  intended  for  home  con- 
ramption,  at  least.  For  a  year  or  two  past  pork 
had  been  very  high,  and  therefore  last  season 
"everybody'*  went  into  hog  raising ;  pork  is  now 
lower,  and  probably  the  same  "everybody,"  being 
Tery  wise  and  sharp,  will  leave  the  business  in  dis- 
gust! 

BBMBDT  FOA  LAVBBL  POISOKINO. 

I  see  hy  the  answer  to  my  inquiry  regarding 
laurel  poison  that  there  is  no  sure  antidote  or 
remedy  generally  known.  Perhaps  the  gag  may 
save  the  lives  of  some,  but  it  is  a  cruel  remedy. 
By  a  note  from  a  friend  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  and  the  owner  of  a  large  flock  of  sheep,  I 
learn  that  he  lately  lost  a  large  number  by  this 
deadly  poison.  Ho  knew  of  no  remedy  at  the 
time  but  the  gag.  I  wish  to  communicate  through 
▼our  valuable  paper  a  sure  remedy,  and  one  that 
iiaa  been  used  in  this  neighborhood  ever  since  my 
earliest  recoi  lection.  Talie  of  sweet  mi  Ik  one  glass ; 
two  table  spoonfuls  of  molasses,  and  two  table 
spoonfuls  of  New  England  rum.  Shake  well  to- 
gether, and  give  millt-warm.  The  above  prescrip- 
tion is  for  lambs.  Full  grown  sheep  would  re- 
qaire  a  larger  dose.  It  will  do  no  harm  if  given  in 
larger  doses,  as  the  intoxicating  e£fect  of  the  spirit 
will  soon  pass  away.  The  effect  of  the  dose  will  be 
vomiting  and  purging.  I  have  never  known  a  case 
where  it  did  not  cure,  and  usually  within  thirty 
minutes.  £.  l.  m* 

FrankUn,  Mats,,  Dec.  30, 1867. 

THIS  SEASON  AND  PRICES  IN  ORAKOE  COUNTY,  VT. 

We  had  a  severely  cold  December,  with  no 
mow  of  consequence,  leaving  the  around  at  liberty 
to  freeze  as  deep  as  was  best.  1  he  first  week  in 
January  has  been  more  moderate,  coming  in 
with  a  slight  thaw,  and  several  hours  steady  rain. 
But  the  ground  was  so  deeply  frozen  that  our  wcJls 
and  springs  were  but  little  afliicted  by  the  water 
that  fell.    Little  trouble,  however,  is  as  yet  felt  in 

Ettlng  sufficient  water  for  stock,  but  if  we  don't 
ve  a  right  good  "January  thaw,"  many  springs, 
brooks  and  wells  will  be  likely  to  '*give  out. '  We 
now  have  al>out  18  inches  snow,  (most  of  it  having 
fidlen  this  month,)  which  as  yet  has  not  been  reor- 


I  gamted  by  the  wind,  and  lies  favorably  for  sledding 
as  well  as  sleighing. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  high  prices  for  stock 
feed,  all  our  good  farmers'arc  keeping  their  stock 
in  a  good  thriving  order,  farmer  Sktck  and  his 
cousins,  being  exceptions.  Hav^U;  corn81-S0; 
oats  70  to  75  cents ;  wheat  92.50  to  $3.00 ;  ludian 
wAeat  70  to  80  cents ;  potatoes  $1.00.  n. 

Randolph,  Vt,,  Jan,  6,  1868. 


PATENT  HAT  LOADEB. 

Can  the  Southern  colored  people  be  employed  to 
advantage,  hero  in  Vermont,  as  farm  help  ?  If  bo 
where  can  they  he  obtained  ? 

There  has  been  a  man  through  this  county  sell- 
ing rights  to  make  and  use  a  patent  hay  loader  at- 
tached to  one  side  of  the  cart  or  wagon,  the  wheel 
being  the  motive  power.  Is  it  of  any  practical 
value  ?    Ye  who  have  tried  it  please  answer. 

Washington,  Vt.,  1868.  Enqlikeh. 

Ebmauks. — From  our  own  observation,  we  are 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  climate  of  New 
England  is  not  favorable  to  the  colored  race,  and 
that  the  training  and  habits  of  those  raised  on 
Southern  plantations  are  not  well  adapted  to  qual- 
ity them  for  service  on  our  farms. 

We  have  never  seen  the  particular  hay  loader 
referred  to,  hi  operation.  By  looking  at  an  en- 
graving of  it,  we  thought  it  might  be  economical 
where  a  hundred  tons  of  hay  are  to  be  loaded  on 
land  that  is  smooth.  We  would  not  purchase  one 
without  testing  it,  and  would  advise  you  not  to,  as 
we  have  heard  of  the  fraudulent  operations  of 
agents  for  the  sale  of  Implements  of  this  kind,  in 
several  sections  of  the  country. 


SICK  U008. 

I  have  lost  twenty-four  hogs  within  the  last  two 
years,  from  various  causes;  if  any  of  your  patrons 
can  give  me  light  on  the  subject,  it  will  be  grate- 
fully received.  Some  of  thei>e  hogs  are  attacked 
with  bunches  on  their  legs,  and  they  become  weak, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  die.  Another  kind  of  attack  is 
when  the  hog  is  in  good  condition,  apparently, 
and  at  once  fails  down,  squeals  aliiile  and  is  dead 
at  once.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Fabmbk  can 
buggest  a  remedy  it  may  save  my  porkers  from 
premature  destruction. 

There  are  many  hogs  in  Franklin  county  that 
die ;  some  think  it  is  the  keeping ;  others  think  it  is 
for  a  want  of  exercise.  I  have  tried  various  reme- 
dies without  success.      John  E.  Cuauberlain. 

Wfst  Enosburg,  Vt.,  Jan,  2, 1868. 

Remarks.— It  seems  to  us  that  some  epidemic 
must  be  abroad  among  the  hogs  in  that  region. 
We  have  heard  of  nothing  of  the  kind  elsewhere. 
We  hope  some  of  our  readers  will  be  able  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  brother  Chamberlain  in  this  matter. 

milkmen's  and  farmers'  PROFITS. 

In  looking  over  the  report  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Milk  Raisers'  Association,  one  is  led  to  believe 
that  t^  public  would  be  enabled  to  judge  more 
corrccfly  of  the  relative  profits  of  milk  raisers  and 
those  who  deliver  the  milk  to  consumers,  if  they 
were  conversant  with  the  habits  of  both.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Concord,  (Mr.  J.  D.  Brown,)  had 
informed  the  Association  in  regard  to  his  net 
pruhts  per  year,  in  the  milk  business  alone,  we 
think  he  would  have  shown  that  the  milk  business 
has  been  very  profitable  to  him.    People  well  ac- 
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qnainted  with  the  milkmen  of  BoBton  And  vlcinity 
know  very  well  that  no  fanner  could  long  keep 
out  of  the  almshouse  if  he  spent  his  money  as  freely 
for  fast  horses  and  in  fast  living,  as  many  of  the 
milkmen  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  In  fact,  if  you 
find  a  milkman,  who  is  as  careful  and  saving  as 
farmers  are  obliged  to  be,  he  is  sure  to  acquire 
property  very  much  faster  than  the  farmer,  and 
with  less  cafe,  anxiety,  and  perplexity,  and  cer- 
tainly with  much  less  capital  invented. 

A  Milk.  Consumer. 
Reading^  Mass.,  Jan,  6, 1868. 


RAISING  POTATOES. 

In  your  issue  of  28th  inst.,  "A  Subscriber"  at 
Plymouth,  N.  H.,  says  he  has  raised  260  bushels 
of  potatoes  from  less  than  one  and  a  half  days*  labor 
of  self  and  hand,  with  horse  and  cultivator  part  of 
the  time.  I  wish  he  would  give  us,  through  your 
columns,  the  exact  method  of  ploughing,  planting, 
hoeing,  and  of  harvesting,  if  he  included  that  part 
of  the  work,  on  nearly  two  acres  of  potatoes,  with 
80  little  time  and  lal)or.  It  is  not  fair  he  should 
keep  the  process  to  himself,  unless  he  intends  to 
apply  for  a  patent.  L.  £.  Bicknell. 

mndsor,  Mass.,  Dec,  30, 1867. 

'  Remarks.— We  hope  "A  Subscriber"  will  define 
his  position,  and  explain  his  statement.  We  sup- 
posed that  the  labor  expended  related  simply  to 
the  small  amount  of  hoeing  necessary  on  land  clear 
of  weeds  and  well  caltiyated. 


EXPOSURE  OF  STOCK  TO  OOLD. 

In  travelling  through  the  northern  part  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  during  the  cold  spell  of 
last  month,  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  most  farm- 
ers kept  their  cattle  and  sheep,  and  in  some  cases 
their  horses,  out  of  doors  most  of  the  day.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  mistaken  idea,  and  one 
that  should  have  been  given  up  long  ago,  that  cat- 
tle and  sheep  are  hardier  and  more  healthy  for  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  chilling  blasts  of  winter,  where 
the  thermometer  is  from  12  to  20  degrees  below 
zero.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  make  any  animal  take  on  fat  while 
shivering  with  cold,  though  they  certainly  require 
more  ^ay  than  when  kept  warm.  z. 

Reading,  Mass.,  Jan.  1, 1868. 


l'aroe  orape  vine  in  claremont,  n.  h. 

Seeing  an  account  in  the  Farmer  of  the  7th 
Decemljer,  of  a  large  grape  vine,  I  will  show  the 
people,  through  your  paper,  what  Old  Claremont, 
N.  H.,  can  produce.  I  have  a  grape  vine  in  my 
yard,  running  on,  or  trained  to  the  outbuildings, 
that  measures  in  length  95  feet  one  way,  and  25 
feet  the  other ;  making  a  growth  of  120  feet  of  vine. 
This  vine  is  in  good  bearing  condition ;  the  name 
and  age  of  which  I  am  unnble  to  tell.  This  I 
think  beats  Mr.  Stewart's  Clinton  vine,  which  is 
only  70  feet  in  all.  W.  P.  Thrasher. 

Claremont,  N.  H.,  Dec,  8, 1867. 

CURB  AND  prevention  OP  LICE  ON  CATTLE. 

To  exterminate  lice  on  cattle,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  cut  through  the  skin  on  the  back  side#f  the 
ear  and  close  to  the  head  where  the  skin  is  loose, 
put  in  a  piece  of  unguentnm  the  size  of  a  small 

Sea,  and  in  four  days'  time  you  will  be  unable  to 
nd  a  live  louse,  and  you  will  perceive  no  ii^jury 
to  the  animal. 

As  a  sure  preventive,  bore  a  hole  with  a  half 
inch  bit  into  the  stanchions,  on  the  side  where  the 
animal  stands,  and  fill  it  with  nngaentum.    This  1 


did  sixteen  years  ago,  and  I  do  not  recollect  of 
having  seen  a  louse  on  one  of  the  cattle  whlcJi 
have  occupied  these  stanchions. 

M.  M.  Tallamt. 
East  Concord,  N,  H.,  Dec.  26, 1867. 

THE  STORT  OF  SUCCESSFUL  FARMERS. 

In  a  late  numl)er  of  the  Farmer,  "Inquirer" 
suggests  that  winter  is  a  good  time  to  give  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  year.  Though  an  old  sab- 
scriber  to  your  valuable  paper  ,1  am  still  a  young 
farmer  and  take  great  intereht  in  reading  it,  espe- 
cially the  column  of  "Extracts  and  Replies." 
Much  information  might  be  given,  that  would  help 
and  encourage  young  farmers,  if  the  older  ones 
would  give  their  experience.  A  great  deal  may 
be  learned  from  books  and  papers,  as  book 
farming  is  not  so  deadly  a  poison  to  me  as  it  is  to 
some  farmers  that  I  know. 

In  using  books,  we  must  not  throw  aside  com- 
mon sense.  If  a  man  does  not  use  common  sense 
and  judgment  in  his  business,  whether  he  be  a 
farmer  or  a  mechanic,  he  cannot  long  prosper. 
What  young  farmers  want  is  the  practice  and  the 
practical  exjierience  of  older  farmers,  who  com- 
menced life  under  circumstances  similar  to  their 
own.  I  know  a  number  of  young  men  of  about  my 
own  age  who  have  bought  farms  and  run  in  debt 
for  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  purchase  money. 
Now  we  want  the  experience  of  men  who  betranas 
we  are  beginning,  and  who  are  now  out  of  debt, — 
having  done  it  all  on  the  farm.  c.  b.  r. 

BerUn,  Mass.,  Dec  U,  1867. 

Remarks. — ^There  are  several  reasons  why  the 
conductors  of  agricultural  papers  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  the  information  which  "C.  B.  R."  asks 
for.  In  the  first  place,  farmers  are  proverbially 
modest.  They  live  a  comparatively  retired  life 
and  associate  but  lit.  le  with  their  fellow  men.  Their 
business  or  occupation  is  a  personal  or  private 
afikir.  They  belong  neither  to  the  '^trades"  nor 
the  "professions ;"  much  less  are  they  public  men. 
They  may  like  to  read  about  the  lawyer,  the  doc- 
tor, the  merchant,  or  the  mechanic  who  secures  a 
place  in  the  front  i|tnk  of  his  calling.  It  is  all 
well  enough  to  know  how  our  Franklins,  Law- 
rences, Bcechers,  Grants,  &c  ,  worked  their  way 
up ;  but  who  cares  to  inquire  into  the  means  by 
which  an  individual  farmer  paid  for  the  land  he 
owns  and  the  buildings  he  occupies  ?  The  review 
of  his  life  may  afibrd  some  satisfaction  to  himself. 
He  may  remember  very  well  how  slowly  the  first 
hundred  dollars  accumulated;  with  what  economy 
of  self,  wife  and  family  the  mortgage  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  purchase-money  was  finally  lifted,  and 
with  what  pleasure  he  has  provided  for  the  ednca- 
tion  of  his  children,— but  how  would  all  this  look 
if  printed?' 

In  the  second  place,  few  farmers  are  in  the  habit 
of  writing  down  their  thoughts.  To  do  this  im- 
plies the  performance  of  two  distinct  operations— 
thinking  and  writing.  The  difficulty  of  doing  two 
things  simultaneously  is  often  illustrated  by  patting 
the  forehead  with  one  hand  and  rubbing  the  chest 
with  the  other.  In  childhood,  after  muoh  practice, 
we  learn  to  think  and  talk  at  once ;  but  many  fall 
to  acquire,  either  in  youth  or  in  maturer  life,  a 
facility  in  vrriting  and  thinking  at  the  same  time 
at  all  satisfkctory  to  themselves.    Hence  many  of 
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those  whose  thonghts  and  fingers  have  not  been 
trained  to  work  together,  are  apt  to  be  discour- 
aged by  the  difficulties  of  the  donble  task,  and 
after  a  few  trials  they  give  np  in  disgust  with  the 
balky  team  of  throught  and  pen,  which  they 
find  worse  to  manage  than  a  span  of  green  colts. 
A  little  perseverance,  with  a  share  of  indifference 
as  to  the  style  of  composition,  and  some  faith  in 
the  editors  to  make  it  all  straight,  will  generally 
help  one  out  of  the  ordinary  snarls  of  composition, 
where  the  main  object  is  a  simple  statement  of 
fiicts.  An  English  Essayist  once  said  he  always 
intended  to  halve  the  matter  of  thought  with  hiis 
readers ;  why,  then,  may  not  inexperienced  writers 
halve  the  matter  of  composition  with  their 
printers  ? 

But  as  farmers  are  becoming  better  educated,  as 
they  are  more  generally  taking  part  in  the  exer- 
cises of  clubs  and  associations,  the  habit  of  ex- 
pressing their  thoughts  on  paper  is  becoming  more 
generally  formed.  This  is  shown  by  the  mote  fre- 
quent contributions  from  their  pens  to  agricultural 
and  other  papers  than  formerly,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  features  of  the  times. 

We  may,  therefore,  hope  that  some  of  our  read- 
ers who  have  fought  the  good  fight  of  a  two-thirds 
mortgage,  and  come  off  victorious, — "having  done 
it  all  on  the  farm,"— will  encourage  "C.  B.  R.," 
and  those  young  friends  of  his  ''who  have  bought 
ikrms  and  run  in  debt  for  one-half  or  two-thirds  of 
the  purchase  money,"  by  such  facts  as  their  own 
experience  or  "story"  may  afford. 


RB1>  WATER  IN  00W8. 

Please  inform  me  through  the  Fahher  what 
remedy  will  help  a  cow  that  is  troubled  with  the 
bloody  water.  l. 

Rumford,  Mt,,  Dec.  24, 1867. 

Remarks. — In  his  **MUch  Cows  and  Dairy 
Farming,'^  Mr.  Flint  says  this  disease  demands 
treatment,  for  it  is  apt  to  prey  upon  the  health  of 
the  cow.  Purgatives  are  usually  employed  with 
much  success.  Take  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts,  half 
an  onnce  of  ginger,  and  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  Pour  a  quart  of  boiling  water  on 
the  salts  and  ginger,  stir  thoroughly,  and  when 
cold,  add  the  ammonia.  If  this  fails  to  act  on  the 
bowels,  repeat  a  quarter  pert  of  it  every-  six  or 
eight  hours  till  it  succeeds.  Then  a  nutritious  diet 
shonld  be  used  till  the  appetite  is  fully  restored. 

Generous  feeding,  and  careful  tending  is  the 
best  way  to  prevent  the  disease. 


OORV  COBS.— SEBD  FOR  PASTURES.— A8HB8  AND 

PLASTER. 

Docs  it  pay  to  grind  cobs  for  cattle  and  horses, 
if  we  have  to  pay  the  money,  8  cents  per  bushel, 
for  grinding  ?  How  much  spring  wheat  shall  I 
sow  to  the  acre  on  new  lands  ?  How  much  tim- 
othy and  clover  seed  per  acre  for  pasture  ? 

Is  it  good  policy  to  mix  ashes  with  plaster  for 
com?  Hazen  N.  Savage. 

WhUe  niter  JuncHony-  Vt,  Jan.  8, 1868. 

Be  MARKS. — ^The  economy  of  grinding  cobs  is  a 
mooted  question.    We  think  it  donbtfhl  if  it  is 


profitable  for  horses  and  cattle ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  profitable  to  be  fed  to  poultry,  espe- 
cially to  laying  hens.  We  hope  the  question  will 
be  thoroughly  tested  by  some  of  our  intelligent, 
painstaking  readers. 

In  another  colamn  the  reader  will  find  the  opin- 
ion of  a  writer  for  the  Missouri  Rural  World,  who 
has  large  faith  in  the  nutritive  value  of  cobs  by 
themselves  and  when  ground  with  the  corn. 

The  quantity  of  spring  wheat  to  be  used  as  seed, 
per  acre,  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  qnality 
of  the  soil.  On  a  medium  soil,  from  one  bushel  to 
one  and  a  half  bushels  will  be  sufficient.  On  a 
poor  soil  more. 

Eight  quarts  of  timothy  and  ten  pounds  of 
clover  seed  is  the  usual  quantity  used  per  acre. 
We  err  too  often  in  not  using  seed  enoof^h. 

We  can  see  no  objection  to  mixiug  ashes  with 
plaster  for  com,  and  using  it  Immediately. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  HENS. 

Can  I  make  a  good  hen  house  cm  the  side  of  a 
dry  hill,  by  digging  in  a  little  way  and  banking  it 
up  to  the  roof,  except  the  sunnv  side,  and  have  it 
so  warm  thflt  it  will  not  freeze  ?  Would  it  not  be 
much  better  than  our  cold  barns  and  s^heds  } 

If  one  should  keep  twenty-four  hens  would  it 
not  1)6  l)^ttcr  to  make  two  such  houses  than  to 
have  tliem  in  one  ?  A  Young  Farmer. 

Great  Falle,  N.  H.,  1868. 

Remarks. — A  hen  house  made  as  you  suggest 
would  be  a  good  one.  The  excavation  should  ex- 
tend some  way  into  the  hill,  and  should  have  a 
good  ventilator  up  through  the  roof.  The  front 
should  extend  out  two  or  three  feet  from  the  bank 
and  be  covered  with  glass,  and  the  virholc  front 
end  be  of  glass.  Then,  with  an  ample  yard  at- 
tached, the  biddies  will  have  a  fine  home,  and 
yield  you  a  profit  of  one  dollar  per  head,  annu- 
ally, if  you  tend  them  well,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  convenience  of  fresh  eggs  and  fine  poultry 
when  you  want  it.  Fowls  do  best  when  not 
crowded. 


SCRATCHES  AND  WARTS. 

We  have  taken  the  Farmer  several  years,  and 
greet  it  with  pleasure  every  week.  The  Extracts 
and  Replies  are  a  great  benefit  to  us  farmers ;  and 
if  my  experience  can  benefit  any,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  impart  it. 

We  have  found  the  following  an  invariable  cure 
for  scratches  on  horses.  Bind  a  liberal  quantity 
of  Aresh'cow  manure  upon  the  parts  affected,  and 
let  it  remain  until  it  is  dry ;  then  wash  thoroughly 
in  castile  soap.  Two  applications  will  generally 
effect  a  cure. 

For  warts,  take  fresh  new  pitch  from  pine  trees, 
and  smear  them  thoroughly.  When  the  pitch 
comes  off  the  wartfl  will  be  cured.  I  have  never 
known  it  to  fail.  b.  w. 

Stratham,  N.  H.,  Dec.  31»  1867. 


OA8  TAR  ON  ROOFS. 

The  price  of  shaved  shingles  being  so  high, 
when  repairing  my  house,  in  1858, 1  concluded  to. 
test  the  virtue  of  gas  tar.  My  roof  was  two-fifths 
pitch,  and  sawed  spruce  shingles  were  used,  for 
which  I  paid  ||2.25  per  thousand.  With  a  barrel 
of  gas  tar,  costing  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and 
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paiDt  brash  and  bucket,  I  went  to  work ;  after  one 
coarse  was  laid,  the  shingles  were  all  painted  with 
the  tar,  except  that  portion  coming  to  the  weather ; 
then  another  course  was  laid,  using  a  straight-edge 
instead  of  a  chalk-line,  and  then  apply  the  tar  as 
l)efore,  and  so  on  over  the  whole  roof;  were  it  not 
for  the  color^  would  prefer  giving  the  bntts  a  coat- 
ing of  the  tar  after  shingling ;  as  it  was,  I  painted 
the  fYont  side  with  dark  brown  paint,  as  the  tar 
was  visible  in  some  places.  After  a  little  more 
than  nine  years*  exposure,  my  roof  appears  tight, 
with  no  signs  of  decay  ana  good  for  as  many  years 
more,  while  some  of  my  neighbors  who  have  baiU 
since,  and  used  shingles  without  anv  preparation, 
have  been  obliged  to  shingle  anew  the  past  season. 
Joiners  do  not  like  to  use  the  tar  as  it  soils  the 
clothes  and  they  cannot  shingle  so  fast ;  but  with 
an  old  frock  and  a  pair  of  overalls,  there  is  but 
little  trouble,  especicMy  if  the  owner  is  with  them 
and  uses  the  brash.  b. 

Be^l,  Me.,  Jan.,  1868. 


srfebphosfhates — crops  in  cbntbal  new 

hampshihe. 

I  should  miss  the  weekly  visit  of  the  Farmer 
very  much.  I  think  it  one  of  the  best  papers  pub- 
lished. We  have  had  no  sleighing  this  winter 
hete,  but  have  had  some  very  cold  weather.  I 
hear  of  heavv  snows  south  of  us.  Hay  this  sea- 
son was  good ;  com  very  good ;  oats  good ;  wheat 
middling  good;  potatoes  rather  light;  fruit  light. 
Hay  is  dnll  at  ^lo  per  ton;  corn  91.60  per 
bushel ;  oats  80  cents  per  bushel ;  potatoes '  from 
7<}  to  90  cents ;  apples  ^h  per  linrrcl. 

Last  spring  I  tried  three  kinds  of  superphos- 
phate of  lime  on  a  piece  of  corn,  patting  a  table- 
spoonful  of  ea^-h  kind  in  the  hill,  taking  two  rows 
alternately  for  each.  The  result  was  a  very  good 
crop  on  tlie  Bradley's  phosphate,  a two*thirds crop 
on  the  Coe's  )>hosphate,  and  a  poor  crop  on  the 
Cumberland  phosphate,  made  at  Portland,  Maine. 
The  whole  piece  had  twenty  ox  cart  loads  of  bam 
cellar  manure  spread  on  and  ploughed  in.  I  found 
in  that  trial  the  Bradley  phosphate  very  much  the 
best.  The  price  of  Bradley's  and  Coe's  was  the 
same.  The  Cumberland  was  a  cent  per  pound 
liigher.  '.  v.  a. 

Wut  Concord,  N.  H^  Dec.  23, 1867. 


A  PAIR  OP  MVLE8  WANTED. 

I  wish  to  inquire  if  you  or  any  of  your  numer- 
ous readers  of  the  Farmer  can  inform  me  where 
a  pair  of  mules  can  be  bought  ?  I  wit-h  to  pur- 
chase a  pair  for  farm  work.  I  have  seen  them 
recommended  for  that  purpose  as  being  cheaper 
and  easier  kept  and  to  do  more  work  than  horses. 

A  Reader  op  the  Farmer. 

HaverhiU,  Maae,,  Jan.  7, 1868. 

Be  NARKS.— The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
in  1866,  gave  the  estimated  average  prices  of 
form  stock  in  each  of  the  States.  Vermont  Is  re- 
ported with  44  mules  worth  0113.33  each;  49,222 
horses,  at  1(77.80  each.  Connecticut  has  105  mules, 
at  977.49  each ;  38,009  horses  $76.08  each.  The 
number  and  prices  of  mules  in  the  other  New 
England  States  arc  not  given.  New  York  has 
438,372  horses,  at  $96.05  each ;  2139  mules  at  $101.- 
90  each.  Kentucky  has  223,775  horses,  at  $73.62 
each ;  59,752  mules  at  $96.59  each.  In  Virginia, 
horses  are  estimated  at  $72.82 ;  mules  at  $86.88. 
In  Georgia,  horses  $88.10;  mules  $104.96.  In 
Ohio,  horses  $73.99;  mules  $90.06.  The  grand 
average  of  prices  in  thirty-three  States,  horses 
$79.46;  mules  $92.62.    We  omit  that  portion  of 


the  letter  of  «A  Reader  of  the  Farmer"  whicb 
should  have  been  superscribed  by  "An  Advertiaer 
of  the  Farmer." 


CONDITION  POWDER. 

The  following  is  a  recipe  for  the  best  Condition 
Powder  there  is  in  the  market.  Take  one  oonce 
each  of  Fenugreek,  Cream  of  Tartar,  Qentian,  Sal- 
phur.  Saltpetre,  Rosin,  Black  Antimony,  and  hjilf 
an  ounce  of  Cayenne,  and  mix  thoroaghly.  Jt 
may  be  used  in  case  of  Yellow  Water,  Ulde  iKjund, 
Coughs,  Colds,  Distemper,  and  all  other  diseases 
for  which  Condition  Powders  are  administered. 
Dose  in  ordinary  cases  two  teaspoonfais. 

Surry,  J^.  H.,  Dee.  8,  1867. 


c. 


C0T8W0LD  SHEEP. 

Can  yon  inform  me  through  the  Farmer  where 
I  can  obtain  full  blooded  Cots  wold,  or  Leicester 
sheep  ?  1  suppose  they  are  kept  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  They  can  be  obtained  in  Canada,  bat 
I  do  not  know  at  whatpoint.  S.  C.  Drew. 

South  RoyaUon  Vt.,  Jan.  1, 1868. 

Remarks.— While  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
spend  our  time  in  any  investigation  necessary  to 
furnish  answers  to  inquirers  appropriate  to  this 
department  of  our  paper,  we  cannot  consent  to 
make  these  familiar  "Extracts  and  Replies,"  a 
medium  for  that  information  which  belongs  to  oar 
advertising  columns,  which  are  open  alike  to  the 
breeders  of  stock,  the  mannfacturers  of  impl^ 
ments,  and  the  dealers  in  seeds. 


LANTERN  LAMP  IN  WINTER. 

I  have  often  been  troubled  in  cold  weather  with 
my  lantern  lamp,  not  only  in  lighting  it,  btit  un- 
less the  best  of  oil  was  used,  it  afforded  but  li;tle 
light.  A  neighbor  suggested  that  i  mix  kero>sene 
and  lamp  oil,  in  equal  parts,  which  I  did,  and  iind 
that  it  lights  readily  and  affords  a  good  li>(ht. 
Perhaps  one-third  kerosene  and  lard,  instead  of 
lamp  oil,  would  answer  as  well.  I  use  the  common 
oil  lamp.  B. 

Bethel,  Me,,  Jan.  7, 1868. 

Rem  ARES. —We  have  tried  mixed  lard  oil  and 
kerosene,  as  above  recommended,  for  winter  use, 
and  thus  far  with  satisfactory  rcsnlts. 

TO  PEEL  ONIONS  WITHOUT  CRYING. 

A  simple  way  to  peel  onions  without  shedding 
tears,  is  to  draw  out  the  stove  hearth,  and  hold  the 
onion  over  the  draught  so  that  the  scent  will  be 
drawn  into  the  stove.  J.  W.  Ntb. 

Keene,  N.  H.,  Jan.  1, 1868. 


DiFFSRENCB     IN     SekD      PoTATOBS. — Mt. 

C.  W.  Knapp,  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  informa  as 
that  he  planted  last  spring  one  barrel  of  seed 
potatoes,  two-thirds  of  which  were  Early 
Groodrich  and  one-third  Harrisons,  from  which 
he  harvested  112  bushels.  On  the  same  field, 
all  of  which  was  prepared  and  manured  alike, 
he  also  planted  one  barrel  of  the  Early  Dyke- 
man,  the  yield  from  which  was  only  eight  bush- 
els. The  seed  potatoes  in  both  cases  were  cut 
and  planted  alike,  and  the  whole  field  was  col- 
tivated  and  hoed  in  the  same  way. 
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BOAB  MAKING. 

UILDING 

and  main- 
taining 
roads  are. 
among 
the  heavy 
burdeni 
bonie    by  tax- 
payers in  all  our 
towns,  and   as 
every  body  uses 
roads,    we   all 
have  a  deep  in- 
terest in  having 
them  well  and 
economically 
constructed 
and     repaired. 
How   to    have 
good  roads  at 
least  cost  ia  the  great  problem  to  be  solved. 
Any  person  who   considers  the  subject  will 
perceive  that  it  is  one  which  involves  much 
science  aa  well  as  practical  experience,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  a  broken,  uneven  country  like  New 
Engkmd,  where,  within  every  mile  are  found 
hills,  valleys,   rocks  and  swamps.     W  here  to 
bnild  a  highway,  and  Jioio  to  build  it,   are 
both  important  questions ;  but  we  propose  not 
to  attempt  to  consider  either  of  these  •ques- 
tions at  present,  but  to  confine  ourselves  to 
what  is  as  important,  if  not  more  so, — ^how  to 
repair  and  maintain  roads  already  built. 

Like  the  minister  who  announced  that  he 
had  divided  his  discourse  into  fifty  heads,  but 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  should  omit  all  but 
five  of  them,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
touching  upon  the  three  principal  defects  in 
our  common  roads,  and  the  remedy.  The 
first  and  great  defect  in  our  highways  is 
Wart  of  Drainage. 
Wherever  a  road  is  permanently  wet,  either 
at  top  or  bottom,  we  have  deep  ruts  and  con- 
eeqnently  heavy  travelling;  and  these  wet 
places  are  usually,  especially  in  spring  and  au- 
tumn, the  hard  places  for  teams.  The  first 
leqnirement  for  a  good  road  u  a  firm  founda- 
ti(m,  and  a  wet  foundation  can  never  be  a  firm 
one.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  water  should 
be  taken  off  the  surface,  but  it  must  be  drawn 
oat,  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  or  the 
water  .will  work  upward,  and  the  hoofs  of  ani- 
mals and  the  wheels  will  work  downward,  and 


I  deep  ruts  will  surely  be  formed.    Drainage  is 
itself  an  art,  not  very  well  understood,  even  as 
applied  to  common  fields  and  meadows,  and 
a  little  practical  experience  will  oflten  save  half 
the  expense  of  a  drainage  operation.     The 
common  error  in  repairing  wet  places  in  roads, 
is  in  attempting  to  cover  up  the  water,  by 
hauling  on  gravel,  instead  of  removing  the 
water, — thus  doctoring  the  symptoms  instead  of 
the  disease.    It  is  comparatively  an  enciless 
task  to  fill  up  a  road  or  meadow  three  or  four 
feet  instead  of  draining  it  to  that  depth.    We 
have  not  space  ia  which  to  speak  of  the  details 
of  draining  highways.     We  only  desire  to  call 
attention  to  it  as  an  operation  much  needed 
and  much  neglected  and  as  requiring  more 
skill  than  ordinary  surveyors  and  selectmen 
can  be  expected  to  possess.    The  second  great 
defect  of  our  highways,  is 


Too  Great  Convexity. 

The  common  and  natural  first  impression  is, 
that  the  greater  the  convexity,  or,  in  other 
words  the  rounder  the  surface  of  the  travelled 
path,  the  drier  it  will  be.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  errors  of  inexperienced  road  makers. 
There  are  many  published  treatises  upon  this 
subject,  both  in  this  country  and  England,  and 
there  is  not  one  of  them  that  does  not  speak  of 
this  as  the  common  defect. 

If  a  road  is  round,  a  carriage  can  only  be 
level  when  it  is  exactly  on  the  centre  of  it.  If 
one  wheel  is  on  the  centre,  the  other  is  lower, 
the  weight  of  the  load  is  thrown  on  the  lower 
wheel,  the  friction  upon  the  nut  of  one  and 
the  shoulder  of  the  other  is  greatly  increased 
and  the  draught  is  much  heavier,  not  to  men- 
tion the  danger  of  upsetting.  But  this  is  not 
all.  To  avoid  these  diflSculties,  every  travel- 
ler keeps  in  the  centre,  except  when  obliged  to 
turn  out  for  another,  and  thus  by  the  wear  of 
the  wheels  in  the  same  track,  ruts  are  soon 
worn  which  retain  the  water,  and  grow  con- 
stantly worse  till  repairs  are  made. 

A  mementos  reflection  will  satisfy  any  one 
that  no  amount  of  convexity  can  empty  these 
ruts  of  water,  even  when  they  are  but  one 
inch  deep.  A  very  slight  fall  in  the  length  of 
the  road  will  carry  the  water  along  the  ruts 
till  it  finds  an  outlet. 

If,  now,  instead  of  being  round,  the  roadway 
be  nearly  flat,  carriages  may  travel  on  any 
part  of  it,  passing  each  other  without  difficulty, 
no  deep  tuts  will  be  worn,  and  a  very  slight 
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fall  will  carry  off  the  water  into  side  ditches, 
which  should  always  be  kept  open  deep  enough 
thoroughly  to  drain  the  road. 

Bad  Sor&oe  Material. 

One  of  the  best  authorities  on  Road  Build- 
ing has  said  that  he  cares  nothing  about  what 
is  the  foundation  of  a  road,  so  that  it  be  dry 
and  properly  covered  with  surface  material. 
For  common  country  roads,  any  soil  or  sand, 
if  well  drained,  is  a  sufficient  foundation,  if 
there  be  one  foot  of  good  gravel  or  stone  at 
the  top.  Stones  of  various  sizes,  as  usually 
picked  up,  should  never  be  put  into  a  road. 
They  have  a  constant  tendency  to  work  up- 
ward, especially  under  the  action  of  frost, 
(rood  coarse  screened  gravel  is  excellent, 
where  obtainable.  It  is  essential  that  it  be 
screened,  otherwise  it  will  wear  unequally,  the 
larger  stones  washing  to  the  surface  and  lying 
loo?e  upon  it.  Where  good  gravel  cannot  be 
obtained,  stone  broken  by  a  machine,  to  the 
size  of  common  macadamizing  stone  is  the  best 
substitute. 

A  recently  invented  machine,  in  use  in  Wal- 
tham  and  Cambridge,  will  thus  break  a  ton  of 
common  paving  stones  in  an  hour.  In  the 
larger  towns  such  a  machine  would  be  economi- 
cal. Roads  covered  with  such  material  are 
nearly  as  hard  and  smooth  as  dressed  granite. 

More  has  been  expended  within  ten  years 
on  many  highways  in  Middlesex  County,  than 
it  would  cost  thus  to  cover  them,  and  no  per- 
manent improvement  has  been  made. 
The  Practical  Bemedy. 

Since  so  much  skill  is  required  to  maintain 
good  roads,  the  first  step  towards  improvement 
is  to  abolish  the  whole  system  of  working  out 
taxes  and  of  district  surveyors,  and  to  employ 
a  town  agent  whose  position  shall  be  per- 
manent, and  who  shall  make  it  his  constant 
and  only  business  to  maintain  the  roads  of 
the  town  in  good  condition.  Let  the  town 
own  oxen  or  horses,  carts  and  other  imple- 
ments, and  let  the  agent  employ,  by  the 
month  or  day,  the  necessary  help.  Tliis  plan 
is  in  operation  in  Waltham  and  Brookline  and 
other  towns,  and  it  is  found  that  the  roads  are 
greatly  improved,  and  the  cost  is  much  dimin- 
ished under  this  system.  Let  any  of  our  read- 
ers ask  himself  what  course  he  would  adopt  if 
be  were  obliged  to  keep  in  repair  all  the  roads 
in  his  town.  Would  he  go  to  a  town  meeting 
and  ask  the  voters  to  elect  a  surveyor  for  each 


district  each  year,  or  would  he  select  an  active* 
judicious  agent  who  should  give  his  constant 
attention  to  the  business  ?  Would  he  let  every 
man  who  chose,  work  on  the  road  at  the  highest 
day-labor  price,  or  would  he  select  afew  hands 
best  adapted  to  the  work  ? 

We  trust  the  towns  of  New  England  will 
seriously  consider  whether  they  may  not  very 
much  improve  their  highways,  and  save  a 
large  part  of  their  highway  taxes,  by  adopting 
the  system  which  we  have  suggested. 


OOBN  BA3N— DRAININO  A  GAHDSir. 

I  am  preparing  to  bnild  a  com  bam.  I  wish  tc 
inquire  which  two  of  the  four  points  of  compasf 
you  would  have  the  open  crib  for  drying  com  ? 

What  do  yon  think  of  draining  a  garden  where 
'  the  boil  is  a  wet,  heavy,  dark  loam,  and  the 
,  subsoil  a  very  hard  bine  pan.  After  digging  about 
,  eighteen  inches,  I  have  to  pick  it  all  up.  I  com- 
!  menced  my  garden  thi^  fall,  by  digging  about  three 
'  feet  deep  and  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  filling  in 
'  with  stones  np  to  within  sixteen  inches  of  the  top. 
The  ditches  are  alK>ut  three  rods  apart,  j.  v.  a. 
We*^  Concord,  N,  H.,  1868. 


Remarks. — ^Leave  the  open  spaces  in  your 
com  crib  on  the  sides  least  exposed  to  driving 
i  winds.  This  will  depend  upon  the  location  of 
the  building.  Generally,  the  northwest  winds 
are  the  driving  ones,  that  would  s>ond  rain  and 
snow  in  among  the  com.  This  is  not  always 
the  case,  because  the  peculiar  location  mav 
shelter  the  side  exposed  to  the  northwest,  and 
leave  others  open. 

You  cannot  do  a  better  work  than  to  drain 
such  a  garden  as  you  describe.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause,— 

1.  You  can  work  it  afterwards  with  about 
one-half  the  labor. 

2.  Because  yon  will  lengthen  the  growing 
season  from  two  to  four  weeks. 

3.  Because  draining  will  make  the  soil  mars 
dry  in  wet  weather,  and  more  tcet  in  dry 
weather,  or  in  a  drought. 

4.  Because  it  will  warm  the  soil. 

6.  Because  it  will  improve  the  whole  texture 
of  the  soil,  making  it  light  and  porous,  instead 
of  being  hard,  and  dry,  and  crasty  on  the  sur- 
face. 

6.  BecftTise  draining  manures  the  soil,  as 
well  as  warms  and  waters  it. 

7.  Because  it  deepens  the  soil  and  makes  a 
fine  bed  for  the  roots  of  phints  to  run  in  at 
will. 

8.  Because  draining  prepares  the  soil  to  re- 
ceive manures  from  the  air,  such  as  ammonia 
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cwbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  all  of  which  are  con- 
tinually about  U8,  and  are  willing  to  come  into 
your  ^ELrden  if  yoii  will  invite  them  there. 

9.  Because  you  can  work  in  a  drained  gar- 
den earlier  in  the  spring — ^which  is  all-impor- 
tant in  a  garden, — and  you  can  work  in  it 
sooner  after  it  rains. 

10.  Draining  keeps  off  the  effects  of  cold 
weather  longer  in  the  fall. 

11.  Becaose  it  makes  dead  roots  and  all 
other  vegetable  matter  decay  in  the  soil  much 
quicker  than  they  would  in  an  undrained  soil. 

12.  Draining  prevents  an  excessive  evapo-' 
ration  of  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  conse- 
quently the  heat  is  retained  in  it,  instead  of 
being  carried  off  to  the  skies. 

These,  friend  '*A.,"  are  not  all  the  reasons 
why  a  garden  should  be  idrained,  but  they  will 
be  sufficient,  we  trust,  to  induce  you  to  con- 
tinue the  good  work  you  have  begun.  Three 
rods  apart  is  too  far.  Twenty  feet  is  far 
enough  to  do  it  thoroughly ;  two  rods  ought  to 
be  the  extent.  Go  down  four  feet  if  you  have 
patience,  then,  with  skill  and  care  in  tending, 
you  will  have  a  garden  that  will  literally  blos- 
som as  the  rose. 


FAIiB  DISX;ASE— TAFB  WOBMB. 
Mr.  T.  P.  Skinner,  of  Sego,  Perry  Co., 
Ohio,  having  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Pale  Disease,  of  which  many  sheep  died  in 
1865,  was  caused  by  tape  worms,  was  called 
upon  by  Dr.  Randall  for  the  facts  on  which  he 
based  that  conclusion.  In  reply  Mr.  S.  states 
that  he  examined  the  heads  of  several  sheep 
under  the  impression  that  the  disease  was 
cansed  by  grub  in  the  head,  bpt  finding  none 
in  several  of  those  that  had  died,  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  that  theory.  He  then 
conmienced  an  examination  of  their  lungs, 
stomachs  and  intestines . 

In  the  first  one  examined,  he  found  the  lungs, 
liver,  heart  and  stomachs  in  their  natural  con- 
dition. Observing  **that  some  of  the  small  in- 
testines had  a  peculiar  clear  and  empty  look," 
he  opened  them  and  found  a  worm  '*  perhaps 
OD^-thiid  of  an  inch  wide,  with  joints  about  an 
eig^ith  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  whose  en- 
tire length  he  could  onfy  conjecture,  as  it 
came  apart  at  the  joints  so  easily,  but  he  sup- 
poses it  was  near  forty  feet  m  length.  It 
was  of  a  whitish  color,  slightly  yellow.  The 
part  of  the  worm  forward  terminated  in  a  point, 
and  was  round  for  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty 
inches.  The  rest  of  the  body  was  as  fiat  as  a 
piece  of  tape."    Not  yet  satisfied,  he  examined 


his  other  sheep  as  thev  died,  to  the  number  of 
ten  cases,  finding  grubs  in  the  heads  of  some, 
and  in  others  not,  but  invariably  finding  the 
monster  worm  above  described,  in  the  small 
intestines.  One  sheep  that  died  lost  its  flesh 
much  sooner  than  the  rest.  In  this  he  found 
'^myriads  of  very  small,  round  worms,  about 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  reddish  color 
— but  no  tape  worm."  Some  of  his  neighbors 
who  had  sheep  die  at  about  the  same  time  op- 
ened them  and  found  tape  worms.  Among 
these  neighbors  were  John  Wilson  and  Thos. 
J.  Williams.  The  latter,  who  * 'breeds  and 
owns  quite  a  number  of  excellent  sheep,"  in- 
formed Mr.  S.  that  in  the  fall  of  1865  he  ex- 
amined three  sheep  and  found  tape  worms  in 
them  of  very  great  length.  Two  ojf  the  sheep 
80  examined  were  killed  to  convince  mem  who 
doubted  his  statements ;  and  in  one,  killed  to 
convince  Mr.  David  Ream,  an  extensive  sheep 
breeder,  he  found  a  tape  worm  extending  the 
entire  length  of  the  small  intei^tines  to  within 
about  a  foot  of  the  vent,  and  doubled  back 
about  half  of  its  length.  He  has  learned  also 
that  a  Mr.  Trant  and  others  in  the  town  of 
Hopewell,  in  the  same  county,  examined  sheep 
that  died  of  pale  disease,  with  similar  results. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  foregoing,  in  the  Rvr 
red  New  Torker,  Dr.  Randall  does  not  ques- 
tion the  facts  of  Mr.  Skinner^s  observation, 
but  from  the  frequency  of  the  di^^ease,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  where  it  has  been 
treated  by  experienced  veterinarians  without 
the  presence  of  these  tape  worms  having  been 
noticed,  he  says  that  he  Regards  the  appearance 
of  worms  in  these  sheep  in  Ohio  as  a  local 
malady,  connected  with  food,  water,  atmos- 
pheric conditions  or  other  causes.  And  although 
the  symptoms  observed  by  Mr.  Skinner  corres- 
pond in  many  respects  with  those  of  the  pale 
disease,  Dr.  Randall  does  not  consider  it  cer- 
tain that  in  the  cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  S.  the 
sickness  was  identical  with  the  Pale  Disease. 


AFPUBS  IN  IOWA. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Iowa  Homestead 
admits  that  the  repeated  failure  of  attempts  to 
produce  the  Pippins,  the  Greenings,  the  Bald- 
wins, &c.,  of  eastern  orchards  have  given  that 
State  a  bad  reputation  for  fruit  growing. 
Still  he  believes  that  native  varieties  may  be 
grown  in  abundance.  He  recommends  close 
planting,  say  rows  24  feet  by  14,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  the  three  following  rules  of  culti- 
vation and  training : — 

1.  Plant  only  those  tarietles  which  have  been 
found  strictly  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  and 
buy  your  trees  of  your  nearest  reliable  home  nur- 
seryman. 

2.  Back-fiirrow  your  ground  into  ridges,  and 
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plant  your  trees  thereon ;  afterwards  making  the 
ridges  still  higher  by  ploughing  towards  the  tr^es. 

3.  So  time  yoar  annual  culture,  as  to  induce  an 
early  maturing  of  growth  in  autumn. 

4.  Form  your  trees  with  very  low  heads,  and 
encourage  from  the  start  a  compact  bushy  habit 
of  growth,  gnbdually  thinning  out  a  little,  after 
growth  has  become  somewhat  checked,  and  the 
habit  of  bearing  induced. 


For  the  New  England  Fatmer. 
IiABOB  AND  CAFITAli. 

One  of  the  great  questions  of  the  present 
day  with  thinking  men  and  political  economists 
is  the  just  and  equitable  rights  of  employer 
and  employed,  or,  in  other  words,  of  capital 
and  labor.  There  has  been  more  or  less  of 
collision  between  them,  in  one  form  or  another, 
as  far  back  as  history  gives  us  any  light  upon 
the  subject.  A  marked  instance  of  this  we 
have  in  the  experiences  of  the  patriarch  Jacob 
with  Laban,  his  father-in-law.  The  indignant 
Jacob  tells  the  old  sinner  to  his  face,  the 
wrongs  he  had  been  guilty  of,  in  the  most  elo- 
quent language  the  sacred  volume  contains. 
This  record  we  have  in  the  thirty-first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  from  the  thirty- sixth  to  the  end  of 
the  forty-second  verse. 

In  the  past,  down  to  within  a  century  or  two, 
slavery  and  serfdom  have  been  the  lot  of  the 
masses.  The  few  have  used  compulsory  labor 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends,  whether 
in  war  or  the  peaceful  service  of  building 
palaces,  pryamids,  and  other  useful  or  ornamen- 
tal'works.  Compensation  was  comparatively 
unthought  of,  or  if  thought  of  uncared  for ; 
and  no  nope  of  alleviation  from  this  exacting 
service  could  be  looked  for  but  in  death. 

Governments  were  ever  inclined,  and  even 
now  are,  to  trench  upon  individual  rights  in 
this  particular.  Welt  disposed  statesmen  have 
had,  and  probably  ever  will  have,  trouble  in 
fixing  the  limits  of  government,  and  the  rights 
of  the  governed,  rersonal  liberty  all  enlight- 
ened, well  meaning  men  are  inchned  to  euard 
with  watchful  care.  They  will  }ield  only  so 
far  asjbrce  compels  or  reason  dictates  to  be 
for  the  general  ^ood.  Restraints  of  law  are 
irksome  when  they  invade  personal  rights, 
without  the  free  consent  of  those  over  whom 
the  law  asserts  its  power. 

Recognizing  this  principle,  we  have  hedged 
ourselves  around,  in  this  country,  with  consti- 
tutions and  laws  that  we  consider  on  the  whole 
as  being  wisely  calculated  to  secure  our  great- 
est good ;  at  the  same  time,  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  some  personal  individual  sacrifices 
for  the  attaimnent  of  the  desired  end.  There 
is  a  limit,  however,  to  this  law-making  power. 
Just  where  it  should  terminate  is  not  an  easy 
point  to  determine.  Experience  sometimes 
comes  in  and  solves  the  problem  for  us,  as  in  case 
of  those  laws  compelling  a  man  to  confine  him- 
self to  one  occupation,  and  the  amount  of 
compensation  he  was  to  receive  for  it.  The 
dme  has  been,  when  once  a  farmer,  always  a  I 


farmer ;  once  a  mechanic,  always  a  mechanic ; 
and  the  same  of  other  departments  of  indus- 
try. No  chance  for  a  change,  however  great 
the  desire  or  eminent  the  qualifications.  But 
with  us,  and  in  fact  with  many  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  at  the  present  day,  it  is  not  so 
now.  Our  constitutions  and  laws  shield  the 
most  feeble  from  such  tyranny.  Our  greatest 
danger  lies  in  desiring  to  have  law  bear  upon 
the  question  of  labor  at  all,  save  in  fixing  pen- 
alties ioT failure  to  fulfil  contracts. 

The  hours  and  compensation  of  labor  should 
be  left  to  the  mutual  arrangement  of  employ- 
ers and  employed,  if  they  are  adults.  Minors 
and  children  must,  of  course,  be  left  out  of 
the  case.  Make  as  many  laws  as  yon  pleaae, 
for  the  purpose  of  shaping  and  controling  this 
matter,  and  they  will  be  found  as  ropes  of 
sand  as  to  any  good  residts. 

Our  country  has  drawn  upon  foreign  ones 
largely  for  laoor.  Many  have  come  here  ig- 
norant of  our  institutions  and  ignorant  of  their 
spirit.  Designing  men  have  endeavored  to  in- 
fluence them  to  impose  restrictions  upon  labor. 
Witness  the  eight  hour  movement  in  many 
places.  How  manifest  the  fact  that  some  have 
**axes  to  grind,"  and  are  willing  to  use  the  la- 
borer for  that  purpose.  The  folly  of  the 
movement  has  been  fully  demonstrated.  All 
such  attempts  must  result  in  evil,  and  only 
evil  continually.  Demand  and  supply  fixes 
this  whole  matter  beyond  the  reach  or  the 
power  of  law.  Of  what  avail  has  been  our 
usury  laws  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  a  man^s 
necessities  were  the  only  law  he  recognized  if 
he  had  a  note  to  pay.  Just  so  in  the  case  of 
labor.  I  have  a  family  to  provide  for.  I  have 
my  labor  and  character  as  my  only  capital.  I 
seek  for  its  investment.  I  find  a  person  that 
will  give  me  a  certain  sum  for  a  given  amount 
of  service.  I  consider  the  offer  a  good  one 
for  the  time  he  wishes  me  to  be  employed ; 
but  believing  that  I  can,  without  detriment  to 
my  capital,  work  more  hours  and  gain  better 
returns,  I  propose  to  him  to  allow  me  to  pro- 
long my  dav^s  Work.  He  tells  me  the  law  will 
not  permit  him  to  do  so.  What  am  I  to  do  in 
such  a  case  ?  What  can  he  do  ?  We  are  both 
respectors  of  law,  according  to  the  generally 
received  standard.  I  really  need  all  I  can 
earn.  He  really  desires  all  the  service  I  can 
render.  How  long  will  it  be  before  some 
method  of  nullifying  such  a  law  will  be  found? 
Not  very  long,  I  am  quite  sure. 

Wicked  men  will  grind  the  face  of  the  poor, 
you  say.  Grant  it.  What  then?  Protect 
them.  How  will  you  do  it  ?  You  will  not  ac- 
complish it  by  any  law  you  can  frame,  because 
the  employer  can  refuse  to  hire.  This,  I  think, 
is  not  the  remedy.  It  is  to  be  found  alone  in 
a  correct  public  sentiment  being  brought  to 
bear  on  this  matter.  I  notice  by  the  papen 
to-day,  that  the  operatives  in  several  mills  in 
a  manufacturing  town  near  us  have  refused  to 
work  for  the  reduced  pay  proposed  by  the 
managers  of  those  mills.     I  know  nothing  re- 
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specting  the  merits  of  the  qnestion  between  the 
the  parties  in  this  case.  But  this  we  do  know, 
that  this  branch  of  industiy  is  greatly  de- 
pressed and  many  establishments  are  at  their 
wit's  end  to  determine  what  is  best  to  be  done. 
Some  stop  entirely ;  some  in  part ;  others  pro- 
pose a  reduction  of  wages.  So  much  for  the 
employers.  The  employed  say  that  the  cost 
of  liYing  is  so  great  that  they  cannot  get  on 
with  a  less  pri(«  for  their  services  than  they 
have  been  receiving  daring  the  past  few  years. 
How  are  these  conflicting  necessities  to  be  met 
and  satisfactorily  adjusted,  is  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  day.  Is  its  solution  to  be  found, 
as  some  suppose,  in  a  union  of  interest  in  the 
results  of  their  investments  of  capital  and  la- 
bor? If  so,  I  hope  an  abler  pen  than  mine 
will  demonstrate  the  fact  in  these  columns. 
Let  us,  Messrs.  Editors,  have  the  facts  in- 
volved in  this  question.  K.  o. 
Broad  Brook,  Conn.,  Jan.,  1868. 


For  the  New  England  Farmtr, 

HOME  AND  ITS  BX7BBOUJNDJLN  GS. 

"O  for  a  land  where  the  snn  ha«  smiles, 
And  flowers  perennial  bloom.'* 

Who  does  not  love  the  flowers  ?  Beautiful 
stars  of  the  lower  world !  Thoy  fill  the  air 
with  fragrance  and  clothe  the  earth  in  beauty. 
Who  that  loves  the  pearly,  nparkllng  orbs  of 
the  heavens  above,  does  not  love  these  bright, 
beautiful  things  of  the  earth  below  ?  The  sun 
loves  them  and  smiles  on  them,  and  they  open 
ibeir  sweet  petals  to  kiss  his  bright  rays.  As 
they  germinate,  they  drink  in  the  fresh  rain  of 
the  evening  and  the  nectar  dews  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  God  blesses  them.  Their  language 
is  silent,  yet  how  eloquent!  In  the  spring 
time  they  remind  us  of  our  ingress  to  mortal 
life ;  in  their  dissolution,  of  our  egress  from 
mortality  to  immortality.  Their  office  is  to 
charm  and  beautify, — to  inspire  our  thoughts 
and  hopes  with  the  beauty  of  immortal  gardens, 
of  perpetual  bloom,  and  to  strew  our  path- 
way in  life  with  evidences  of  Divine  love  and 
bounty. 

"Earth's  smiles— God's  kisses." 

I  fancy  flowers  did  not  exist  when  God 
pronounced  everything  merely  **good." 

Now  that  frost  and  snows  have  come,  and  the 
flowers  have  withered  and  decayed,  come  with 
me,  reader,  and  I  will  show  you  where,  but  a 
few  short  weeks  ago,  all  this  beauty  and  love- 
liness existed. 

A  Walk  in  the  Garden- 

This  little  garden  contains  but  one-third  of 
an  acre,  including  buildings.  These  apple 
and  pear  trees,  promisctiously  scattered  about, 
were  set  for  the  purpose  of  mingling  the  useful 
with  the  beatUifulj  and  making  liome  pleasant. 
Straight  lines  are  objectionable  in  a  garden,  as 
they  produce  an  unnatural  stiffness  which 
greatly  mars  or  destroys  floral  beauty  by  a  set 
and  rude  mixing  of  colors  and  habits. 


Let  OS  go  round  to  the  lefl;,  or  east  side,  and 
move  around  to  the  west,  as  I  was  wont  to 
do  when  the  flowers  were  here,  so  as  to  get  a 
view  of  them  on  the  sunny  side. 

This  beautiful  apple  tree  on  our  left  I 
grafted  but  four  years  ago,  in  a  seedling  stock, 
one-half  inch  in  diameter,  close  to  the  ground ; 
it  is  now  eleven  feet  high,  and  bore  me  some 
fine  specimens  of  the  Danvers  Winter  Sweet, 
the  past  season. 

Why  did  I  train  it  so  close  to  the  ground  ? 
Because  it  protects  itself  from  the  burning  sun 
in  March  and  April,  when  the  sap  is  freezing 
and  thawing;  the  mulching  put  about  the  tree 
cannot  be  easily  blown  away ;  the  winds  can- 
not rack  it  about,  and  experience  has  taught 
me  that  this  system  of  traiuing,  in  this  climate, 
enables  the  tree  to  produce  much  larger  and 
fairer  specimens  of  fruit.  The  specimens  near- 
est the  ground  are  also  least  stung  by  the  cur- 
culio  or  apple  moth. 

You  see  that  I  have  bordered  about  this 
tree  a  circular  bed  of  mixed  pansles.  The 
mulching  about  the  tree  protects  them  from 
the  frosts  of  winter,  and  shades  them  in  sum- 
mer, so  that  they  bloom  from  fro:it  to  frost. 

This  circular  bed  of  dahlias  was  crowned 
almost  to  a  cone;  the  dwarf  varieties  were 
placed  at  the  base,  the  taller  (white,)  in  the 
middle,  the  tallest  (large  scarlet,)  in  the  cen- 
tre. At  a  distance  this  gave  it  a  majestic  and 
beautiful  appearance. 

Opposite,  on  our  right,  is  a  similar  bed  of 
Gladiolus  of  mixed  colors,  in  mass, — red,  pure 
white,  with  dark  throat,  waxen  straw  with 
nearly  black  throat,  which  was  pronounced  by 
many  as  the  most  charming  flower  in  the  gar- 
den. This  square  bed  of  everlasting  flowers 
was  put  in  for  winter  boquets. 

The  open  sp&ce  on  our  right,  was  made  va- 
cant the  past  season  by  the  removal  of  three 
plum  trees,  destroyed  by  the  black  wart.  I 
tried  many  preventives  to  no  effect.  That 
rose  that  hangs  along  the  end  of  the  house,  in 
a  horizontal  position,  literally  covered  with 
blossoms,  is  the  double  Queen  of  the  Prairies, 
which  1  regard  as  the  most  stately  of  all  the 
climbers. 

We  have  now  reache<]  the  strawberry  bed, 
twtnty  by  thrty  feet,  from  which  1  get  abont 
three  pecks  of  beautiful  berries  ever}'  season. 
They  are  the  Cutter^s  seedling.  I  cultivate  in 
hills,  as  it  requires  less  labor,  the  vines  re- 
main longer  in  a  bearing  condition,  and  I  get 
more  fruit  than  by  broadcast  cultivation. 

These  apple  trees,  standing  in  this  bed,  are 
the  red  Astrachan,  which  would  well  repay 
cultivation  if  for  nothing  but  the  beauty  of 
its  fruit.  Further  on  we  come  to  more  ap- 
pleff, — Early  Harvest,  Sweet  Bough,  Summ»  r 
rearmain,  and  Mother, — all  excellent  varietie<). 

These  pear  trees  standing  about  us  are  the 
Buerre  Superfin,  Louise  ^nne  de  Jersey, 
Bloodgood  and  Sheldon.  The  Superfin  is  a 
superior  pear,  and  cannot  be  too  extensively 
cultiyated.    The  LoiiiBe  Bonne  de  Jersey,  un- 
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der  high  coltaTation,  is  but  little  less.  I  know 
of  no  trees  planted  that  pay  better. 

Under  those  standard  pear  trees, — ^Bartlett, 
Clout  Morceau,  and  Amalis,— you  see  annual 
Phlox — mixed  colors — ^which  produce  a  splen- 
did effect  when  sown  in  masses,  and  it  seems 
to  almost  baffle  the  effects  of  a  blighting  frost. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  the 
annuals.  The  German  stocks  under  the  next 
tree  were  a  long  time  in  bloom, — ^beautifully 
double,  and  they  stood  the  fifth  blighting  fix>st 
like  heroes,  when  I  removed  them  to  the  cel- 
lar, where  they  remained  in  bloom  for  several 
weeks. 

'  Under  the  next  tree  is  Candytuft,  mixed 
colors, — beautiful,  and  indispensable  in  every 
garden;  mixed  German  Pansies  under  the 
next,  and  so  on.  That  rose  tree,  that  circles 
the  entire  arbor,  is  the  single  Prairie,  which, 
for  two  weeks  furnished  a  perfect  mass  of 
flowers,  covering  more  than  150  feet,  and  was 
a  marked  object  of  beauty  and  admiration. 

These  exquisite  little  yellow  flowers  you  see 
fifteen  feet  up  in  the  pear  tree,  are  the  Ca- 
nara  Bird  Flower ;  and  these  dark,  rich  ^en 
climbers  you  see  on  the  lattice  by  the  piazza 
columns,  are  the  Madeira  Vine.  That  mass  of 
bright  orange  under  the  Tompkins  County 
King  apple  is  the  old  single  Marigold, — ^not 
**fiir  fetched  and  dearly  bought  ;*^  but  if  there 
is  beauty  in  a  deep  rich  orange,  then  this  flower 
deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.  It  sows 
itself  in  abundance, — keeps  coming  and  bloom- 
ing all  t]m>ugh  the  season,  and  pays  no  regard 
to  ordinary  frosts.  White  perennial  Phlox  is 
a  sacred,  sovereign  flower,  and  deserves  a 
place  in  eveiy  garden.  Sweet  peas  sown  as  a 
nedee  beside  the  front  fence  are  very  showy. 

That  row  of  Black-cap  Raspberries;  and  the 
row  of  Red  (Fillbasket  variety,)  give  us  two 
pecks  of  rich  berries  each :  and  these  currant 
bashes  beside  the  fence  yield  three  pecks  an- 
nually, which  add  much  to  the  comforts  of  the 
fiunily. 

The  two  Delaware  grape  vines  in  the  centre 
of  the  garden,  five  years  out,  bore  almost  a 
bushel  this  season,  though  badly  injured  by 
the  early  fW>st. 

The  flowering  shrubs — ^Wiegela  Rosea — 
Deutzia  Scabra,  Flowering  Almond,  and  her- 
baceous Peonies,  and  Dielytras,  and  this  old 
White  Cottage  Rose,  bnng  us  back  to  the 
front  walks. 

In  that  little  spot  in  the  comer  of  the  }ard, 
I  set  a  pole,  whereon  is  a  little  martin  house, 
in  which  dwell  a  score  of  little  warblers  that 
fill  the  air  with  sweet  music,  making  day  joy- 
ous from  April  to  August.  L.  l.  p. 

East  Jaffreu,  N,  S.,  Dec,,  1867. 


—The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Strafford 
County,  N.  H.,  Agricultural  Society :— President, 
Hon.  H.  R.  Roberts;  Secretary,  Hon.  J.  H.  Ela; 
Treasurer,  Oliver  H.  Lord;  Superintendent,  Jas. 
F.  Lawrence. 


The  elondi  an  white  and  the  skies  are  pals, 

For  the  breath  of  Winter  is  on  the  sale; 

The  winds  are  mde  and  the  air  is  c£ill. 

And  over  the  brow  of  the  sloping  hill 

The  breese  oomes  sweeping  with  moumftil  tread, 

O'er  where  the  summer  flowers  lie  dead. 

The  snow  lies  spotless,  and  pore,  and  white, 

On  the  lowly  Tale  and  the  distant  height; 

Tls  drifted  thick  o*er  the  garden  beds. 

Whore  oar  floral  treasures  onoe  reared  their  beadi 

Its  spotless  garment  of  virgin  hue 

Has  hidden  them  all  from  onr  longing  view. 

The  verdant  tresses  that  eanght  the  breese 

On  the  waving  bonghs  of  the  tall  old  trees, 

Have  fkllen  silently  one  by  one, 

In  the  sombre  abade  of  the  forest  don ; 

While  the  tall  old  mooarcl^s,  with  snowy  erown. 

Are  solemn  and  stately,  bare  and  brown. 

The  hrook  that  babbled,  so  load  and  clear, 
Past  the  flowery  heath  and  the  sedgy  mere, 
Has  felt  a  touch  of  the  north  wind  bold. 
As  he  bitterly  scattered  his  frost  and  cold; 
And,  pausing  quick  in  its  onward  flow, 
Lies  quiet  and  still  neath  the  ioe  and  snow. 

Ko  more  the  breath  of  the  summer  time 
Shall  bear  us  dreams  of  a  sun-bright  dime, 
Where  n^ver  shadow  or  storm  shall  bUght 
The  scented  bloom  of  the  roses  bright; 
Where  never  blossom  or  leaf  shall  lade, 
In  shady  bower  or  sunny  glade. 

Ko  more  through  meadows  of  living  green 
Shall  sparkle  the  brooklet's  silvery  sheen ; 
Kg  longer  now,  through  the  hashed  air,  floats 
The  tone  of  the  song-souled  wild  bird's  notes; 
Nor  under  the  vaulted  summer  sky 
Do  we  watch  the  clouds  as  we  dreamily  lie. 

No  more  I  no  more  I  for  the  snow  lies  deep 
O'er  the  lowly  vale  and  the  hillside  steep ; 
The  sun  hangs  low  in  the  southern  skies; 
The  flitting  daylight  quickly  dies: 
And  the  north  wind  flies  on  his  pinions  wide, 
For  the  Winter  reigns  in  his  kingly  pride. 


GBOUND  AND  TTNGBOUND  OOBS. 

Tbe  following  statements  are  from  an  article 
in  the  Mural  World,  written  by  Isaac  A. 
Hedges. 

Mr.  Wm.  Scott,  of  Fairfield  county,  Ohio, 
fed  a  large  lot  of  mules  through  the  winter  for 
a  Kentu^y  farmer,  for  a  stipulated  price  per 
head,  agreeing  to  give  a  spNScified  quantity  of 
com  in  the  ear.  After  feeding  about  one 
month,  the  owner  came  over  to  see  them,  and 
fearing  they  were  not  doin?  as  well  as  they 
ought  to,  proposed  that  if^Mr.  Scott  would 
get  a  com  crusher  and  grind  all  the  com  and 
cobs,  he  would  pay  f  15  per  month  more. 
Mr.  S.  got  the  mill — the  mules  could  not  eat 
all  the  com,  and  at  the  same  time  commenced 
to  improve  so  rapidly  that,  to  use  his  own 
words,  he  saved  his  mill  in  com,  besides  being 
paid  in  the  four  months  the  price  extra.  He 
said  he  used  it  seven  years,  grinding  for  all  his 
stock ;  and  upon  sellmg  hb  farm  sold  the  mill 
at  his  vendue  at  $45,  (its  original  cost  was  $60.) 

Many  fanners  still  doubt  the  claim  for  nu- 
triment in  com  cobs.  I  have  none  whatever. 
It  was  related  at  one  of  the  faraiers^  dab 
meetings  in  Ohio,  by  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  that  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors,  a  widow  lady,  had  wintered  her  oow 
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upon  cobs  with  no  other  preparation  than 
merely  boiling  them  aoA,  the  cow  giving;  milk 
all  the  time.  He  said  the  cow  was  in  full  as 
sood  condition  as  anjr  one  of  his  with  the  usual 
keeping. 


AMXBIQAN  BATBTMEN'S  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  Third  Annual  Convention  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8  and 
9.  The  attendance  was  large,  there  being 
delegates  from  the  West,  Canada,  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Middle  States. 

The  President,  the  Hon.  Greorge  Williams, 
of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  called  the  Convention  to  or- 
der. He  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Associa- 
tion since  its  formation,  four  years  ago.  He  saw 
great  cause  for  congratulation  in  the  fact  that 
so  many  advantages  and  benefits  had  accrued 
to  the  cheese-making  interest  from  the  organ- 
ized efforts  towitrd  improvement  in  the  means 
of  manufacturing.  In  the  localities  in  New 
York  State  where  the  drought  has  been  the 
most  severe,  the  estimated  crop  of  cheese  has 
been  50  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  ordi- 
nary seasons.  Since  the  last  Convention,  or- 
ganizations have  been  formed  in  Wif^cousin, 
Illinois  and  Canada.     The  President  pointed 

out  a  few  dangers  that  are  imminent  in  the 

caeose  business  at  preoent.  One  is  the  lar^C 
amount  of  stock  already  in  the  market.  The 
amount  now  on  hand  in  New  York  is  estimated 
at  from  300,000  to  400,000  boxes.  The  Eng- 
lish, by  throwing  large  quantities  of  home- 
made cheese  upon  the  market,  and  submitting 
to  low  prices,  had  the  effect  to  nearly  stop  ex- 
portations  at  this  time.  Another  danger  is  the 
discovery  that  its  manufacture  is  not  necessa- 
rilv  confined  to  the  Middle  States.  At  the 
West  and  in  the  South,  farmers  are  laying  by 
the  plough  and  taking  up  the  milk  pail  and  the 
cheese  vat.  He  thought  that  at  present  but- 
ter-making was  more  profitable  than  cheese- 
making. 

The  usual  committees  were  appointed,  and 
after  some  remarks  by  Gov.  Alvord,  of  Onon- 
daga, on  the  advantages  of  association,  a  re- 
cess was  taken. 

In  the  aflemoon  the  following  subjects  were 
reported  for  discua<«son : — 

1.  Parity  of  flavor  in  cheese— how  secured,  how 
lost? 

2.  Pressing  cheese  two  or  more  days— what  ef- 
fect has  this)  upon  the  texture  and  quality  of  cheese. 

3.  Cnrd  mills— is  their  use  beneficial  to  the  cheese, 
and  is  their  introduction  into  genered  use  advisable  ? 

4.  Salt — are  there  impurities  or  ingredients  in 
the  Onondaga  salt,  that  render  its  use  ii^nrious 
to  the  quality  and  flavor  of  butter  and  cheese  ? 

5.  Butter-making  fh>m  whey— H»n  it  be  profita- 
bly done  at  cheese  factories  ? 

'6.  Dairying  in  America— has  it  not  been  over 
dime }  Is  it  likely  to  lead  to  a  production  exceed- 
ing the  demand  i 

7.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  the  Association  take 
mei\sures  to  inaugurate  some  practical  and  eiQ- 


dent  plan  by  which  members  may  be  put  in 
possession  of  all  necessary  information  from  all 
dairy  districts,  respecting  the  quantity  of  cheese 
made,  with  sales  and  quality  of  product,  &c.,  at 
frequent  intervals  during  the  season  of  cheese- 
making? 

On  the  first  subject,  purity  of  flavor,  Mr. 
Weeks  of  Oneida,  read  a  long  and  highly  in- 
teresting paper.  He  enumerated,  as  rei>orted 
in  the  Tribune,  as  causes  for  impurity  in 
cheese,  unclean  milk,  diseased  milk,  tne  eating 
of  noxious  weeds  by  the  cows,  undue  exer- 
cise of  the  animals,  while  being  driven  to  or 
from  the  pasture,  by  being  chased  by  dogs, 
rude  boys,  careless,  and  irritable  help,  and 
impatient  milkers,  the  failure  to  remove  the 
natural  heat  from  the  milk  before  proceeding 
to  make,  impure  annato,  bad  rennet,  exposing 
the  cheese  to  too  high  a  temperature  while 
curing,  and  other  minor  causes,  which  were 
fully  brought  oixt.  A  discussion  followed 
by  several  gentlemen,  among  whom  Pro- 
fessor Brewer  of  Yale  College,  considered  the 
chemical  properties  of  sweet  and  sour  milk, 
and  the  dc'trimental  influence  the  least  particle 
of  sour  milk  or  any  impure  matter  has,  where 
it  comes  in  contact  with  sweet  milk.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Foster,  of  Onei- 
da, brought  out  one  point  which  may  not  be 
universally  understood  by  dairymen,  and  that 
is,  that  no  carrion  must  be  permitted  to  lie  un- 

biwed  anywhere  Qn  the  premises  of  ft  dairy 

f&rm.  He  hild  learned  from  sad  experience 
that  cheese  will  partake  of  the  nauseating 
smell  of  carrion  if  cows  come  in  contact  with 
it  in  the  pasture. 

The  subject  of  "Curdmills,"  was  taken  up 
and  fully  discussed.  The  use  of  the  mill  did  not 
find  favor  with  a  large  number  of  cheese-mak- 
ers, yet  it  was  shown  that  the  disfavor  arises 
more  from  a  want  of  correct  usage  than  from 
any  direct  fault  of  the  machine. 

The  next  question  was  upon  the  qualities  of 
Onondaga  salt  for  cheese  purposes.  Lieut. 
Gov.  Alvord  said  the  qualities  of  the  Onon- 
daga solar  salt  had  been  tested  ofiScially  by  U. 
S.  Government  oflicers,  and  it  was  found  to 
be  fully  equal  to  Turk^s  Island  salt.  Since 
that  time  the  Government  has  ordered  its 
meats  for  the  army  and  navy  to  be  salted  with 
either  the  Onondaga  or  Turk^s  I^^d  salt.* 

When  the  present  Salt  Company  was  formed, 
they  set  about  experiments  for  eradicating  the 
chlorides  of  calciun\  and  magnesium,  the  in- 
gredients found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
all  salt  brine,  and  by  a  chemic^  process  these 
had  been  taken  out,  and  chemical  analysis  now 
shows  that  the  Onondaga  salt  ia  purer  than 
Ashton.  The  cry  had  arisen  some  time  since 
that  badly  flavored  butter  came  of  using  Onon- 
daga salt,  and  experiments  were  tried  by  pack- 
ing butter,  in  alternate  packages,  with  Ashton 
and  Onondaga  salt.  These  packages  were  ex- 
amined by  a  committee  appomtedoy  the  New 
York  State  Society,  at  its  late  fair  at  Buffalo, 
and  the  rerolt  waa,  that  25  packages  out  of  30, 
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preference  was  given  to  the  Onondaga  salt. 
He  gave  the  process  adopted  at  the  Onondaga 
salt  works  for  making  a  pore  article  of  salt, 
and  said  the  salt  sent  out  oy  the  company  as 
F.  F.  D.  salt,  was  warranted  to  be  equal  to 
any  of  the  foreien  brands. 

The  Wednesday  evening  session  was  occu- 
pied by  Prof.  W.  H.  Brewer,  of  Sheffield  Sci- 
entific School,  Yale  College,  subject:  '*Catde 
Breedingwith  reference  to  Cheese  Dairying," 
and  by  Prof.  Brewer,  of  New  Haven,  who 
read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Webb  of  the  firm  of 
Webb  &  Turner,  dealers  and  shippers  in  New 
York,  on  the  subject  of  the  cheese  trade,  es- 
pecially foreign.  From  Mr.  WebVs  state- 
ments it  appears  the  amount  of  cheese  made  in 
the  British  Inlands  the  current  season  is,  in 
round  numbers,  179,000,000,  lbs.,  an  increase 
over  last  seabon  of  30,000,0()0  pounds. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  question  of  purity 
of  flavor  in  ebc-ese,  which  was  laid  on  the  table 
Wednesday,  was  call  up  and  further  discussed. 
Much  fault  was  found  with  those  dairymen 
who  leave  their  milk  standing  in  tin  cans  in 
sun,  on  the  "loading  platform,"  before  taking 
it  to  the  factory.  A  little  milk  thus  brought 
to  Uie  factory  damages  the  whole  **batch"  for 
the  day.  The  practice,  also,  of  covering  milk 
up  tight  immeduitely  after  milking,  in  order  to 
keep  the  pigs  or  the  cat  out  of  it,  was  severely 
condemned.  Before  milking,  the  cows  should 
be  in  a  perfect  state  of  calmness.  They  must 
not  be  beaten  to  make  them  **stand."  The 
milkman  should  carefully  and  gently  clean  off 
the  teats  either  with  a  wisp  of  hay  or  cloth  be- 
fore setting  the  pail  under  them. 

With  regard  to  rennet,  it  was  considered  by 
the  Convention  entirely  unsafe  to  depend  upon 
city  butchers  for  the  article.  These  men  bring 
the  calves  a  lon^  distance  before  killing  them. 
The  young  animals  become  hungry,  their 
stomachs  inflamed,  and  the  rennet  obtained 
from  them  diseased.  The  practice,  also,  of 
bleeding  the  calves  before  Killing  them,  in 
order  to  make  the  veal  white,  is  fatal  to  pure, 
healthy  rennet.  The  rennet  obtained  from 
farm  Icilling  is  by  far  the  best,  and,  if  it  can 
be  procured  at  any  price,  the  only  kind  that 
should  be  used  in  making  cheese.  A  resolu- 
tipn  was  adopted  recommending  the  use  of  tin, 
instead  of  wooden  pails,  for  muking. 

The  subject  of  butter-making  from  whey 
was  next  discussed.  The  distinctive  feature 
in  this  discussion  was  that,  invariably,  theorists 
and  chemical  men  were  opposed  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  .idea,  while  practical  daiiymen 
were  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Kenney  of  Cortland  had  made  the  past 
season  from  the  milk  of  900  cows  288,781 
pounds  of  cheese,  and  from  the  whey  3000 
pounds  of  butter.  Both  the  cheese  and  the 
Dutter  brought  the  highest  current  prices. 
The  sub-whey  left  after  making  the  butter 
proved  as  good  for  fattening  purposes  as  that 
fed  before  any  butter  was  laken  out.  This 
was  accounted  for,  by  Prof.  Brewer,  from  the 


fact  that  neither  the  cheese  nor  the  batter 
bodied  the  fattening  propeties  of  the  milk— • 
sugar. 

Mr.  X.  A.  Willard  delivered  an  address,  re^ 
viewing  the  cheese  market  for  the  past  ten 
years,  especially  1867,  and  pointing  out  the 
vital  necessity  on  the  part  of  American  dairy- 
men, of  providing  them(<elves  some  means  of 
securing  trustwortny  weekly  or  semi-monthly 
reports  on  the  actual  state  of  the  trade.  He 
be^n  by  noticing  the  fact  that  while  all  other 
articles  of  food  had  advanced  in  price,  cheese 
had  dropped  down  far  below  prices  of  ordin- 
ary times.  The  cry  of  over-production  and 
glutted  markets  had  scared  dairymen  into 
throwing  their  commodity  on  the  market, 
thereby  giving  all  advantage  possible  to  the 
dealer.  In  the  absence  of  any  direct  means 
of  information,  the  producer  is  obliged  to  de- 
pend upon  flying  rumor  and  the  word  of  the 
buyer  for  his  knowledge  of  the  market.  £.x- 
perience  has  shown  that  neither  of  these  sources 
can  be  safely  depended  upon.  With  regard  to 
the  influence  England  has  on  our  market,  the 
speaker  said  that  country  takes  from  us  40,- 
000,000  pounds  a  year,  and  makes  our  mar- 
ket prices  on  200.000,000. 

Had  the  American  Dair\men^8  Association 
provided  some  means  at  its  Convt-ntion  laist 
year  for  obtaining  reliable  weekly  reports 
from  the  market  and  the  factories  abroad  and 
at  home,  the  past  season  would  not  have  wit- 
nessed so  many  dead  losses  to  the  manufactur- 
ers. They  would  have  had  the  back-bone  to 
stand  firm  and  demand  prices  for  their  cheese 
which  the  known  amount  made  and  in  market 
would  have  warranted  them  in  demanding. 
As  it  is,  no  better  result  can  be  reasonabfy 
looked  for  another  year.  Unless  thi5  evil  is 
remedied,  the  middle-men  and  the  retailers 
must  continue  to  regulate  the  profits  of  the 
dairymen^ s  labor. 

Mr.  Willard^s  address  was  replete  with  sta- 
tistics and  other  valuable  information.  It  was 
listened  to  with  attention,  and  it  told  percepti- 
bly on  the  members  of  the  Convention,  with 
respect  to  the  vital  necessity  of  immediate  ac- 
tion in  the  matter  under  discussion. 

The  afternoon  was  taken  up  in  further  dis* 
cussing  some  means  of  devising  a  plan  for  the 
•furtherance  of  the  commensal  interests  of 
dairymen,  which  resulted  in  referring  the 
whole  suject  to  a  committee  composed  of  the 
Hon.  George  Williams,  W.  H.  Comstock,  Dr. 
L.  L.  Wight,  G.  B.  Weeks,  Oneida;  D.  Mark- 
ham,  Jefferson;  C.  H.  Wilder,  Wisconsin; 
Burton  Armstrong,  Ohio ;  Chas.  £.  Chadwick, 
Canada ;  W.  £.  Duboise,  Massachusetts. 

The  following  are  the  oflicers  elected  for 

the  year : — 

President. — Hon.  Horatio  Seymour. 

Vice  Presidents. — Alvord,  of  Onondaca; 
Williams,  of  Kentucky;  Lewis,  of  Oneida; 
Elmer,  of  Alleghany ;  Dubois,  of  Massachu* 
aetta ;  Walker,  of  Oswego ;  King,  of  Illinoia ; 
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Horr,  of  Ohio ;  Wilder,  of  WiscoiiBiii ;  Far- 
riitt^ton,  6f  Ontario,  C.  W. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. — G.  B.  Weeks, 
Verona,  N.  Y. 


For  tht  Neio  England  Farmer, 
TEB  QABDIBN  IN  ITBBBUABT. 

The  best  practical  argument  in  favor  of  a 
good  garden  on  the  farm,  where  a  variety  and 
abnn&nce  of  all  the  most  common  as  well  as 
the  choicest  and  best  vegetables  and  fruits 
can  be  raised  and  had  for  the  table  at  all  sea- 
sons, is  the  evident  relish  with  which  the  far^ 
mer  and  his  family  partake  of  the  first  fruits  of 
such  a  garden.  Take  the  man  who  thinks  the 
least  of  the  profit  of  a  garden,  and  observe  him, 
at  a  single  meal,  as  a  new  di&h  is  added  to  the 
repast,  or  any  nice  fruit  is  offered ;  his  actions  , 
will  speak  louder  than  any  words  of  mine  can. ' 
If  so  great  satinf action  can  be  realized  at  a 
single  meal,  will  it  not  pay  to  devote  a  suita- 
ble space  of  land,  and  time  for  the  cultivation 
of  a  garden,  so  that  a  constant  supply  can  be 
had  for  the  table  through  the  season,  and  even 
an  occasional  change  may  be  introduced, 
through  the  year  ? 

It  may  be  said  by  many,  that  the  farmer^s 
business  is  farming,  not  gardening.  But  is 
fanning,  raising  stock  and  fattening  cattle  all 
we  live  for?  Is  it  not  our  duty  as  well  as 
privilege  to  make  the  every-day  life  of 
ourselves  and  families  as  pleasant  and  en- 

I'oyable  as  possible?  By  attention  to  these 
ittle  comforts  and  conveniences,  your  family  of 
sons  and  daughters  will  grow  up  around  you 
with  a  greater  likelihood  of  remaining  on  the 
farm,  and  of  being  a  comfort  and  support  to 
vour  declining  years.  Shall  we  not,  then, 
iiave  more  interest  and  attention  given  to  the 
garden,  from  which  so  much  can  be  enjoyed, 
the  coming  season  ? 

If  so,  now  is  tbe'time  to  plan  and  make  pre- 
liminary airan^ements.  As  we  have  had  an 
early  and  a  steady  winter,  the  spring  may  be  an 
early  one.  We  should,  then,  be  in  readiness 
to  mt'Ct  it  whenever  it  does  come. 

Manure  and  material  that  will  continue  to 
give  out  heat  for  the  longest  time  is  desirable 
for  a  hot  bed,  and  should  now  be  accumulated. 
Horse  manure  being  the  most  heating,  is  the 
best  where  mixed  with  plenty  of  litter.  Leaves 
make  as  good  litter  to  mix  with  it  as  can  be 
had,  but  if  these  are  not  on  hand  add  consid- 
erable straw  to  take  up  the  liquids  and  when 
well  saturated  throw  into  the  pile  and  see  that 
the  whole  is  weU  mixed. 

Pea  Brush  and  Beak  Poles  should  be  pro- 
vided in  supply,  and  these  can  be  more  readily 
obtained  while  getting  in  the  yearns  stock  of 
firewood,  than  m  a  more  busy  season. 

Tools. — ^Make  all  needed  repairs  on  old 
ones,  and  if  new  ones  are  needed  be  on  the 
lookout,  when  in  market,  and  see  the  most  de- 
sirable patterns,  and  secure  them.  Do  not  buy 
any  poor  ones,  because  they  can  be  had  a  few 


cents  cheaper,  or  you  will  pay  several  times 
as  much  in  extra  labor  in  their  use.  Many 
conveniences  or  implements  that  will  assist 
in  the  garden  work  may  be  made  by  any  one 
who  is  handy  with  tools,  that  will  cost  only  the 
material  and  a  little  time  in  constructing.  A 
few  years  since,  wishing  to  plant  some  sugar 
beets  and  have  the  seed  at  equal  distance  along 
the  row,  I  made  a  wheel  and  inserted  in  the 
outer  circumference  pegs  one  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  lon^,  and  about  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, at  the  required  distance ;  to  this  I  attached 
a  shaft  and  handle  convenient  for  rolling,  so 
that  by  passing  it  over  the  ground,  holes  were 
made  deep  and  large  enough ;  and  all  that  re- 
mained was  to  drop  a  single  seed  in  each  hole, 
and  cover.  The  time  taken  to  oonstruct  such 
an  implement  will  be  more  than  saved  in  plant- 
ing a  small  patch,  and  it  is  convenient  for 
marking  off  for  transpUntingpeppers,  cabbage, 
&c.  Give  the  wood-work  of  all  tools  a  coat 
of  paint,  and  their  extra  durability  will  pay 
expenses.  In  planting  extended  grounds  a 
seed  drill  will  be  often  found  economical. 

Seeds. — Good  seeds  are  especially  impor- 
tant. It  is  best  to  procure  well  known  and 
tried  varieties  only,  and  leave  the  novelties  to 
the  amateur  cultivator,  who  can  better  afford 
to  experiment.  Overhaul  all  seeds  you  have 
saved  and  test  their  vitality,  and  procure  oth- 
ers from  reliable  sources  onlv.  As  a  suide  to 
the  inexperienced,  I  offer  a  list  of  such  varie- 
ties of  garden  seeds  as  have  been  proved  and 
are  known  as  good. 

Bkans,  Dwarf  or  Bush. — Early  Valen- 
tine, and  yellow  six  weeks  for  string  or  snaps ; 
Dwarf  Horticultural  for  early  shelling. 

Pole  Beans. — Lima,  large,  for  warm  local- 
ities, small,  for  New  England ;  Case-knife ; 
Cranberry ;  Frost,  or  Mottled  Lima. 

Bkbts. — Long  Blood ;   Early  Bassano. 

Cabbage. — Early  York ;  Early  Sugar  Loaf; 
Flat  Dutch ;  Bed  Dutch,  for  pickling ;  Mar- 
blehead ;  Drumhead,  very  large ;  Green  Globe 
Savoy. 

Carrots. — Early  Horn ;  Long  Orange. 

Cactliflowekb. — ^Early  Paris;  Earfy  Er- 
furt ;  Wellington,  very  large. 

Celery — incomparable  Dwarf ;  Dwarf  Red, 
Seymour's  Superb. 

Corn. — ^Dwarf  Sugar;  Early  Darling; 
Stowell's  Evergreen. 

Cucumber. — White  Spined ;  Early  Frame ; 
Early  Cluster. 

Egg  Plant. — ^New  York  Improved ;  Long 
Purple. 

Endive. — Green  Curled ;  Moss  Curled. 

Lettuce. — Early  Curled  Simpson;  Green 
Winter. 

Muskmelon. — Fine  Nutmeg;  Green  Cit- 
ron ;  Skillman's  Netted. 

Watermelon. — Mountain  Sprout ;  Black 
Spanish;  Ice  Cream;  Citron  Watermelon,  for 
sweetmeats. 

Martynia. 

Mustard.— White,  Black. 
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Onions. — SiWer  Skinned ;  Potatoe;  Wetb- 
enfield  Red ;  Top  or  Tree. 

Parsnips. — Hollow  Crowned. 

Peas.— Tom  Thumb;  Daniel  O'Rouke; 
Princess ;  Champion  of  England ;  Black  and 
White  Marrowfat. 

Peppbbs. — Bell ;  Sqnash ;  Sweet  Momitain ; 
Cayenne. 

f^OTATOBS. — Early  (roodrich ;  Early  Sebec ; 
Peach  Blows. 

Radishes. — ^Long  Scarlet  Short  Top ;  Early 
Scarlet  Turnip. 

Rhttbabb. — ^Linnasus;  Victoria. 

Spinach. — Round.  Leaved;  Prickly  New 
Zealand. 

Squash. — ^Yellow,  and  White  Bush  Scal- 
loped; Summer  Crook-neck;  Boston;  Mar- 
row ;  Hubbard ;  Winter  Crook-neck. 

Tomatoes. — Early  Smooth  Red;  Tilden; 
Red  and  Yellow  Plum. 

Turnips. — ^Purple-top  Strap-leaf;  Early 
Dutch ;  Robertson^s  Golden  Stone. 

Wm.  H.  Whtitb. 

South  Windsor,  Conn,^  Jan,,  1868. 


IiOAD  BINDBBS. 

A  very  simple,  effective  and  quick  way  of 
fastening  4-foot  wood  upon  a  sled,  not  in  gen- 
eral use,  is  a  roller  or  windlass  at  the  back 
end  of  the  sled .  An  inch-and-a-half  or  two-inch 
hole  is  bored  horizontally  into  the  rack  or  lad- 
ders behind  the  back  stake  holes,  then  take  a 
round  hard  wood  stick,  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter,  make  a  gudgeon  on  each  end  of  it  to 
fit  the  holes  bored  in  the  rack  or  ladders ;  or 
instead  of  boring  holes,  iron  staples  can  be 
used  on  the  under  side  of  the  rack  or  sled 
body,  which  will  hold  the  roller.  Bore  two  or 
three  inch-and-a-half  lever  holes  in  this  roller, 
and  you  have  a  windlass  similar  to  those  used 
by  blacksmiths  in  shoeing  cattle.  When  the 
wood  is  placed  upon  the  sled,  fasten  the  bind- 
ing chain  firmly  to  the  front  end  of  the  sled, 
and  pass  it  over  the  middle  of  the  load,  fasten- 
ing the  other  end  to  tue  windlass,  which  being 
turned,  draws  the  chain  with  great  force  upon 
the  wood,  so  that  not  a  stick  can  move  until 
the  sled  is  upset,  or  the  windlass  loosened. 
If  the  binding-chain  becomes  loose  by  jolting 
the  load  on  the  road,  you  have  only  to  turn 
the  windlass  a  little,  and  the  chain  is  tight  as 
before.  This  is  the  quickest  and  most  thor- 
ough way  of  fastening  loads  of  any  kind  upon 
wagon  or  sled,  and  often  baves  the  load  from 
turning  over,  by  keeping  it  in  place  when  on 
sidling  places. — N»  E.  nomestead. 


The  Soldier  Farmer. — ^We  wonder,  some- 
times, if  the  much  talked  of  individuiU  who, 
afl^r  the  grand  march  to  the  sea  and  the  tri- 
umph in  Virginia,  turned  his  sword  into  the 
plow-share  to  demonstrate  that  a  soldier  made 
a  good  citizen  farmer,  donH  often  have  curi- 
0118  thoughts.    As  he  tramps  after  the  plow 


does  he  ever  try  to  make  die  horses  catch  the 
step ;  as  he  sees  a  butternut  stained  '^wanms'*' 
slipping  with  somebody  inside  of  it,  down  hij 
fence,  donH  he  often  want  to  shoot ;  as  be 
searches  after  truant  hogs  in  the  woods,  does 
he  ever  fancy  he  is  out  bumming ;  as  he  hears 
Bettie  sing  out  in  country  style,  the  stirring 
trills  of  a  J^ational  air,  does  he  ever  want  to 
come  to  a  shoulder  arms  and  salute  the  flag ; 
as  he  puts  on  the  old  blue  overcoat,  does  he 
look  for  the  bullet  holes  in  it,  and  think  of  Joe 
and  Phil  who  fell  by  his  side ;  does  the  dinnei^ 
horn  sound  to  him  anything  like  the  army  bu- 
gle shouting  a  halt ;  and  doesn^t  he  thank  God 
Siat  he  was  a  soldier  and  that  he  i9  a  farmer. 
— Farmer^a  Chronicle. 


From  Dr.  Holland's  po«m,  "Kathrlna,"  Just  pnblialied 
by  Cbarlei  Scribner  &  Co. 

A  BSFUBOnON. 


Oh  I  not  by  bread  alone  is  manhood  nooriahed 

To  its  supreme  estate  I 
By  erery  work  or  Qod  have  lived  and  flourished 

The  good  men  and  the  great. 
Ay,  not  by  bread  alone  I 

"Oh  1  not  by  bread  alone  I"  the  sweet  rose,  breatfalof 

In  throbs  of  perfume  speaks, 
"But  myriad  hands,  in  earth  and  air,  are  wreathing 

The  blnrhes  for  mv  cheeks. 
Ay,  not  by  bread  alone  V* 

"Oh  I  not  by  bread  alone  I"  proclaims  in  thunder 

The  old  oak  from  his  crest; 
"But  suns  and  storms  upon  me,  and  deep  under, 

The  rocks  In  which  I  rest. 
Ay,  not  by  bread  alone  I** 

"Oh  I  not  by  bread  alone  I''  the  tniih  flies  singlag 

In  voices  of  the  birds ; 
And  from  a  thousand  pastured  hills  is  rlnglnf 

The  answer  or  the  herds : 
"Ay,  not  by  bread  alone  I'' 

Oh  1  not  by  bread  alone  I  for  life  and  being 

Are  finely  complex  all, 
And  Increment,  with  element  agreeing, 

Must  feed  them  or  they  fsll. 
Ay,  not  by  bread  alone  I 

Oh  I  sot  by  love  alone,  though  strongest,  purest, 

That  ever  swayed  the  heart : 
Fbr  strongest  passion  evermore  the  surest 

iMfrands  each  manly  part. 
Ay,  not  by  love  alone ! 

Oh!  not  by  love  alone  is  power  engendered: 

Until  within  the  soul 
The  gift  of  every  motive  has  been  rendered. 

It  is  not  strong  and  whole. 
Ay,  not  by  tove  alone  I 

Oh  t  not  by  love  in  manhood  nourished 

To  its  supreme  estate ; 
By  every  word  of  Gk>d  have  lived  and  flourished 

The  good  men  and  the  great. 
Ay,  not  by  love  alone  t 


—A.  H.  Mills,  of  Middlebary,  Vt.,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  leading  wild  animals.  Pass 
a  strap  or  rope  around  the  animal  just  back  of  his 
fore-legs,  then  tie  one  end  of  a  long  rope  to  one 
fore-foot,  pass  it  ap  through  the  girth,  and  back 
through  between  bis  hind  legs,  and  a  boy  of  12 
years  at  the  end  of  the  rope  will  manage  the  wild- 
est bullock  with  ease. 
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THB  Wnj)  TOBXXT. 


We  have  b&d  the  pleasure  of  st&DtliDg  in  the  1 20  Ibi.,  and  Bometjmes  mor« ;  the  naked  ikin 
door  of  our  own  log  cottage  and  seeing  the  { of  the  head  and  neck  is  livid  blue,  and  the  ex- 
Wild  Turkej  gleaning  cautioual;  and  Karily  I  crescencea  purplish  red ;  the  general  color  is 
in  our  Gelds,  and  roaming  in  all  its  naUve  free-  copper  bronze,  with  green  and  metallic  rede c- 
dom  in  the  adjoining  forests.  It  is  a  noble  _  lions,  e&ch  feather  nith  a  velvet-black  margin ; 
bird,  and  ire  have  never  wondered  tJiat  Ben-  quills  brown,  doeely  b^ured  with  whiw ;  tail 
jamin  Franklin  should  have  preferred  it  as  the  feathers  chestnut,  narrowly  barred  with  black, 
emblem  of  tbe  United  States,  instead  of  the  '  and  the  tip  with  a  very  wide  subterminal  black 
one  now  perched  on  our  national  standards,  i  bar  j  tbe  female  is  smaller  and  less  brilliant, 
The  above  illustration  represents  the  Wild  without  spurs,  often  without  bristles  on  the 
larkey  as  seen  humped  np  in  die  cold  weather  1  breast,  and  with  a  smaller  fleshy  process  above 
of  our  nortJiem  winters.  the  base  of  the  bill.    It  has  a  crop  and  giz- 

The  wild  turkey  (Af.  gailopmo,  IJno.)  says  \  card,  and  an  intestine  4  times  the  length  of 
tbe  American  C^dtipiEdia,  is  about  3i  feet  long 'the  body;  the  cartilaginous  tissue  of  tbe 
and  5  in  extent  of  wings,  weighing  from  15  to  |  stomach  is  less  hard  than  in  that  of  tbe  com- 
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mon  fowl.  The  full  plumage  is  attained  at 
the  dd  year ;  the  females  usuallj  weigh  about 
9  pounds. 

They  fly  in  flocks  of  many  hundreds,  fre- 
quenting woods  by  day,  feeding  on  acorns,  all 
kinds  of  grain,  buds,  berries,  fruits,  nuts, 
grass,  insects,  and  even  young  frogs;  they 
msike  considerable  journeys  in  search  of  food, 
flying  and  swimming  across  rivers  of  a  mile  in 
width ;  though  able  to  reach  with  ease  the  tops 
of  the  highest  trees,  their  flight  is  heavy,  and 
would  prevent  their  passage  across  any  con- 
siderable expanse  of  ocean ;  they  are  so  strong 
as  not  to  be  easily  held  when  slightly  wounded ; 
they  perch  at  night  on  trees.  Quitting  the 
woods  in  September,  they  come  into  the  more 
open  and  cultivated  districts,  when  they  are 
killed  in  great  numbers ;  they  were  formerly 
abundant  in  the  middle,  southern  and  western 
States,  but  are  now  rare  except  in  thinly  set- 
tled regions,  and  have  never  been  found  west 
of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

The  flesh  of  the  wild  turkey  is  more  pheas- 
ant like  than  that  of  the  domesticated  varie- 
ties. The  old  males  keep  by  themselves,  as 
do  the  females  and  young,  the  former  being 
apt  to  destroy  the  eggs  in  order  to  prolong  the 
honeymoon.  The  nest  is  a  slight  hollow  in 
the  ground  filled  wkh  withered  leaves,  in  a  dry 
and  sheltered  situation,  and  usually  contains, 
when  full,  10  to  15  eggs ;  after  this  time  the 
males  conceal  themselves  in  order  to  recover 
their  condition;  the  females  alone  incubate, 
carefully  concealing  the  nest,  approaching  it 
with  great  caution  and  always  in  a  different 
way,  covering  the  eggs  with  dry  leaves  when 
going  in  search  of  food,  and  bravely  defend- 
ing them  against  crows  and  other  depredators ; 
sometimes  3  or  4  females  lay  in  one  nest,  one 
remaining  to  guard  it  while  the  others  seek  for 
food ;  after  the  young  are  hatched  the  males 
are  attentive  to  them. 


For  the  yew  England  Farmer. 

IBXPEBIMSNTS  WITH  COBN  AND 
POTATOES. 

I  send  you  an  account  of  several  experi- 
ments which  I  tried  the  past  season  with  corn 
and  potatoes ;  not  because  I  tbink  that  experi- 
ments on  so  small  a  scale  positively  decide 
anything ;  but  because  they  may  set  people  to 
thinking,  and  induce  others  to  try  similar  ex- 
periments. I  believe  that  something  may  be 
thus  learned  in  regard  to  raising  com  and  po- 
tatoes, which  can  be  learned  in  no  other  way 


than  by  experiments.  If  one  way  of  raising 
these  crops  is  better  than  another,  it  is  certain 
that  some  are  pursuing  a  wrong  course,  as 
there  is  no  uniformity  of  practice.  But  how 
shall  we  ascertain  the  best  way  of  doing  a 
thing,  unless  we  compare  one  way  with  an- 
other by  experiments.  With  whatever  con- 
tempt some  ma)r  look  upon  experiments,  almost 
every  person  tries  them,  whether  he  designs  to 
or  not.  The  man  who  killed  his  seed  com  by 
putting  it  in  the  hill  in  contact  with  ashes,  tried 
an  experiment,  although  he  did  not  mean  to, 
and  in  consequence  became  a  wiser  man. 

My  experiments  embraced  nine  rows  of  com 
and  five  rows  of  potatoes ;  each  row  twenty 
hills  long,  and  the  drills  were  of  the  same 
len^  as  the  rows.  The  rows  not  otherwise 
designated  were  managed  in  the  common  way. 
That  is  to  say,  hills  three  feet  apart  each  way ; 
hoed  twice;  potatoes  hilled  up  in  the  usual 
way;  com  not  hilled.  Planted  the  same 
quantity  of  seed  in  the  drills  as  in  a  row  of 
hills  of  the  same  length ;  thus  leaving  the  seed 
nine  inches  apart.  At  the  first  hoeing  wed 
out  the  corn,  leaving  but  four  stalks  in  a  hill. 

I  had  previously  become  satisfied  by  nu- 
merous experiments,  some  of  which  have  been 
published  m  the  Farmer,  that  four  butts  in  a 
hill  will  give  the  greatest  product  by  weight ; 
although  such  a  large  quantity  of  seed  will 
give  more  small  potatoes. 

I  am  convinced  also  by  repeated  experi- 
ments, of  which  I  cannot  now  give  any  par- 
ticular account,  that  four  stalks  of  corn  to  a 
hill  will  yield  a  better  product  of  com  than  a 
larger  or  smaller  number.  A  larger  number 
will  produce  more  fodder,  and  a  smaller  num- 
ber will  produce  larger  ears.  My  experiments 
were  as  follows : — 


2 
3. 

4. 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


22  2 

23  2 
23  10 
25    2 


Rows.  Potatoes,  Tidd, 
No,  Iftff.  OS. 

1.    Common  way  .  .  68   S 

Drilled 66  10 

Common  way  .  .  59    6 

Flat  hliU  .  . 

Common  way  , 


2. 
8. 
4. 
6. 


60    8 
68  10 


Bowt,       Com,        TUid 

No.  Ibt.  oz 

1.    Common  way  .  .  18    2 

Drilled 25    2 

Common  way  .  .  21    2 
rinnted  Jane  10th 
12  dys  later  than 
the  reet  .  .  .  .  16  14 
Common  way  .  .  21    6 
Hoed  7  times 
Common  way 
Hilled  up  .  . 
Common  way 

It  will  be  seen  that  rows  No.  1  and  No.  3 
of  the  corn  vary  three  pounds  in  the  prod uet« 
although  treated  in  the  samt^.  way.  A  similar 
discrepancy  may  be  noticed  in  other  cases. 
This  is  owing,  I  suppose,  to  that  inequality  of 
soil  which  makes  the  repetition  of  an  experi- 
ment necessarv  in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfac- 
tory result.  I  was  surprised  that  the  product 
of  the  drills  was  so  rau  -h  greater  than  that  of 
the  row  of  hills  of  the  same  length. 

In  the  Weekly  Farmkr,  May  11,  and  in 
Monthly  for  1867,  page  .'K)5,  Mr.' II.  Poor  says 
that  Judge  Baxter,  of  Vermont,  once  raised 
twenty-six  bushels  of  potatoes  from  one  peck 
of  Lady  Fingers,  by  planting  each  eye  sepa- 
rately. This  he  seems  to  think  proves  tnat 
cutting  potatoes  does    not  injure  them  for 
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plantiiig.  How  much  eround  he  occupied  he 
does  not  say ;  but  be  it  more  or  less,  I  think 
he  would  have  raised  twice  the  quantity  on  the 
game  ground  had  he  seeded  more  liberally. 
Planting  a  quantity  of  potatoes  seeded  in  one 
particular  way,  without  planting  any  by  the 
side  of  them  with  which  to  institute  a  compar- 
ison, seeded  in  a  different  way,  proves  nothing. 
Derry,  N.  H.,  Dec.  24,  18C8.  b.  b. 


F^  the  New  England  Farmer, 

STOCK  BAisnra  and  daibyino. 

Tba  foUowlog  report  of  the  dlBoamlon  by  the  Iraabarg, 
Tt.,  Fanuurs'  Olab  of  the  question,  "Could  we  make 
as  much  profit  in  raising  calves  and  growing  them  for 
beef,  as  by  dairying  exclusively  ?"  wa«  ftimlnhed  for 
our  columns  by  Z.  E.  Jameson,  Esq.,  Secretary  of 
the  Club. 

Geo.  B.  Brewster  said  his  opinion  was  that 
dairying  is  the  most  profitable ;  but  there  is  so 
much  hard  work,  care  and  anxiety  about  it, 
that  if  he  could  get  two-thinls  as  much  profit 
without  the  work  and  care,  he  should  be  sat- 
isfied. He  was  tired  of  dairying,  and  had 
considered  the  subject  of  changing  to  other 
stock.  A  dairyman  is  confined  closely  at  home, 
as  generally  all  the  work  cannot  be  safely 
trusted  to  hired  help.  If  with  twenty  cows 
we  raise  twenty  calves,  and  do  well  by  them, 
they  will  not  be  worth  over  $20  p«r  head, 
while  the  butter  or  cheese  from  the  bame  cows 
will  amount  to  $50  or  more,  each. 

A.  Tenney  had  not  had  much  experience  in 
comparing  the  two  methods  of  procedure,  but 
thought  when  the  labor  of  dairying  was  con- 
sidered, the  profit  derived  from  stock  raising, 
as  it  might  be  carried  on,  would  be  fully  two- 
thirds  as  much  as  from  dairying  exclusively. 
He  had  some  calves  on  his  farm,  little  red 
fUlows,  one  might  almost  mistake  them  for 
muskrats  at  first  sight.  He  had  raised  calves 
ihsX  would  outweigh  four  such,  and  sell  for 
more  than  eight  of  them.  He  once  raised  a 
pair  of 'April  calves  in  the  following  way: — 
At  the  age  of  ten  days  the  new  milk  was  taken 
from  them,  and  the  skimmed  milk  given  them, 
with  a  little  oat  meal,  with  the  hulls  sifted  out. 
At  first  only  a  spoonful  of  meal  was  given  to 
each,  but  the  quantity  was  gradually  increased. 
They  had  milk  in  this  way  till  September  20, 
afler  that  they  had  no  milk.  Every  morning, 
through  the  winter,  I  scalded  one  quart  of  oat 
meal,  then  put  in  cold  water  to  make  it  cool 
enough  to  be  drank  without  danger.  At  night 
they  had  the  same.  This  would  be  a  quart  of 
meal  each  a  day.  They  drank  no  cold  water  all 
winter,  but  had  plenty  of  hay.  In  the  soring 
he  sold  his  farm,  with  his  best  stock.  These 
calves  girted  nearly  five  feet,  though  not  a 
Tear  old,  and  brought  $40  each.  Last  June, 
he  visited  the  herd  of  Devon  cattle,  owned 
and  bred  by  Mr.  Hall  in  Burke.  He  there 
saw  ten  full  blooded  cows  and  ten  calves.  Mr. 
Hall  was  preparing  to  wean  the  calves,  by 
|f»nming  them  to  eat  a  little  meal.    They  were  | 


noble  animals, — ^he  thought  full  fourteen  inches 
through  the  quarters.  He  was  told  that  from 
these  cows  milk  enough  was  taken  to  make 
butter  for  family  use, — ^the  calves  taking  the 
rest.  He  was  told  the  price  of  these  calves  was 
from  $75  to  $125  each.  After  the  calves 
were  weaned,  more  butter  could  be  made. 
On  this  basis,  he  estimated  Mr.  HalPs  income 
at  nearly  $160  per  cow.  Good  stock  is 
readily  sold  at  good  prices,  while  poor  stock 
always  finds  a  dull  market.  He  believed  that 
Devon  cows  will  make  more  butter  than  any 
other  breed  in  the  country,  or  any  that  has 
ever  been  imported.  This  extra  feed  of  calves 
amounts,  when  summed  up,  to  much  less  than 
one  would  at  first  imagine.  To  raise  good 
stock  he  wanted  cows  that  were  right  and  the 
calves  must  be  fed  so  that  they  can  grow. 

£.  P.  Church  had  visited  Burke  during  the 
past  week.  He  taid  Mr.  Hallos  Devon  oxen 
were  large  and  remarkabh'  long  animals.  He 
mistook  a  pair  of  calves  for  good  sized  yeai* 
lings.  One  calf  four  months  old,  that  had  had 
the  milk  of  at  wo-year-old  heifer,  weighed  330 
pounds,  and  would  bring  $27  at  the  butcher's. 
Would  the  income  from  the  heifer  have  been 
greater  if  she  had  been  milked  for  dairying 
purposes  ?  He  thought  that  even  for  beef  it 
was  profitable  to  raise  calves,  and  that  three 
quartii  taken  from  the  cow  by  the  calf,  was 
better  than  four  drank,  and  then  it  requires 
less  care  to  feed  the  calf  in  that  way. 

Geo.  B.  Brewster  could  not  believe  it  a 
good  plan  to  have  calves  run  with  the  cow. 
He  knew  a  calf  that  has  been  raised  in  that 
way  this  past  summer,  that  is  valued  at  only 
$8  now.  When  a  calf  is  well  fed  and  at  lily- 
erty,  it  will  run  and  race  so  much  that  it  will 
not  grow  as  well  as  when  shut  up.  Sometimes 
a  calf  will  not  take  all  the  milk,  and  the  cow 
must  be  milked  or  she  will  dry  up. 

Z.  £.  Jameson  said  that  if  a  farmer  raised 
calves  he  need  not  use  all  the  milk  of  his  cows, 
as  the  calves  should  come  in  spring  when  it  is 
most  difficult  to  make  choice  butter,  and  then 
during  the  summer  and  fall,  considerable  but- 
ter could  be  made,  and  the  calves  would  eat 
about  the  same  amount  of  grass  as  a  sheep, 
costing  but  little  after  weaning.  Young  stock 
is  scarce,  and  dairymen  get  heifers  to  replace 
their  old  cows  from  a  distance  and  at  prices 
that  would  make  stock  raising  profitable. 


Secretaby  of  the  Boabd  of  Agricul- 
ture.— At  the  lati!  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  voted 
that  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at  the 
Agricultural  College  in  Amherst ;  that  the  sec- 
retary's office  should  be  removed  to  the  col- 
lege, and  that  the  secretary  shall  have  a  pro- 
fessorship, and  perform  such  professional 
duties  as  the  trustees  of  the  college  may  pre- 
scribe. 
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IBBIOATIOV  AND  TliOWIira. 

Almost  every  farm  has  a  brook  near  it  that  can 
be  directed  to  irrigating  purposes.— Horace  Greeley. 

Mr.  Qreelej  is  out  of  his  proper  sphere  when  he 
lectures  on  farming.  What  folly  it  is  to  recom- 
mend farmers  to  irrigate  their  lands,  by  the 
streamlets  that  run  through  them.  Irrigation  is 
practicable  only  where  labor  is  very  cheap,  and 
where  the  land  is  level,  and  so  situated  that  large 
fields  can  be  flooded  at  pleasure,  and  the  water 
turned  off  speedily:  but  our  farmers,  generally, 
can  do  nothing  at  this  kind  of  business,  and  it  is  a 
waste  of  words  to  recommend  it.— Rural  American. 


Remarks. — Is  not  the  Rural  American  "out 
of  its  proper  sphere^^  in  this  criticism  of  the 
extract  from  Mr.  Greeley^s  Dutchess  County 
Fair  address  ? 

Flawagemay  be  ''practicable  only  where 
labor  is  very  cheap,  and  where  the  land  is 
level,"  but  irrigation  is  certainly  possible  un- 
der different  circumstances.  We  have  exper- 
imented on  sharp  slopes  of  rough  land,  with 
the  most  decid(^d  advantage — the  little  rivulets 
separating  a  thick  growth  of  grass  below  them, 
from  an  exceedingly  light  growth  above,  as  far 
as  the  water  could  be  made  to  run.  Water 
that  is  apparently  pure  has  a  very  bene6cial 
effect,  but  where  the  little  stream,  as  is  often 
the  case,  has  pilfered  from  the  fields  or  build- 
ings above  a  good  store  of  manurial  matters, 
the  most  striking  results  are  often  obtained  by 
irrigation. 

With  but  a  small  amount  of  engineering  skill 
or  labor,  a  dam  may  be  built  and  a  portion  of 
a  brook  conducted  along  its  margin  at  the  high- 
est possible  water  level,  by  marking  its  course, 
as  the  water  flows  along,  with  a  stout  hoe  or 
sharp  spade  or  shovel ;  now  bridging  a  de- 
pression or  hollow  in  the  surface  of  the  field 
by  the  use  of  cheaply  made  troughs — we  have 
seen  common  eve-spouts  used — now  winding 
around  a  swell  of  the  land,  all  the  time  guid- 
ing the  stream  at  the  highest  attainable  level, 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  as  much  of  the 
field  as  possible  and  for  guarding  against  the 
gullying  whii-h  is  liable  to  occur  whore  there  is 
too  much  desrent  in  the  leading  water  courses. 
From  this  hori/.ontal  channel  tmall  streams  are 
allowed  to  overflow  at  suitable  diatances.  The 
water  of  thi'^e  streams  after  irrigating  a  belt 
or  strip  of  the  descending  surface  may  be  in- 
tercepted by  another  horizontal  channel,  and 
again  di>tributed  where  most  needed  in  other 
small  rivulets.  These  horizontal  channels  may 
be  repeatefl  as  often  as  the  lay  of  the  land  and 
Other  circumstances  may  require.    These  chan- 


nels may  be  deepened,  or,  with  a  litde  care, 
may  be  made  in  the  first  case  by  a  plough. 

While  writing  the  foregoing  hints  we  haye 
had  in  mind,  and  have  in  fact  described  a 
practical  case  of  irrigation  which  we  lately 
witnessed  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Thomas  S. 
Fletcher  in  Reading,  Yt.,  by  which  he  has 
greatly  increased  the  grass  crop  on  a  field, 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  so  steep  and  high  that  a 
team  could  haul  up  to  it  at  best  only  very  small 
loads  of  manure  from  the  bam  below,  provided 
he  had  any  manure  to  spare  for  his  upland, 
which  he  said  he  had  not.    True,  his  "water- 
works^' require  some  care  and  attention ;  bat 
with  proper  management  this  little  stream  will 
furnish  a  large  part  of  this  "hill  lot^'  with  an 
annual  coating  of  mahure  "as  long  as  water 
runs  and  wood  grows.*'    This  care  and  atten- 
tion, however,  our  friend  regarded  as  a  light 
job,  compared  with  the  severe  labor  of  both 
man  and  beast  which  would  be  necessary  to 
apply  to  this  field  suflicient  bam  manure  to 
produce  the  same  result,  even  if  the  manure 
was  offered  gratuitously  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Water  is  an  interesting  as  well  as  wonderful 
element.    How  the  boys  love  to  build  the 
dams  and  sluices  for  the  water  which  operates 
their  miniature  mills !    Why  may  they  not  be 
led  to  take  a  similar  interest  in  those  gurgling 
streams  which  spread  a  mantle  of  green  upon 
the  irrigated  land  in  the  spring,  weeks  before 
it  appears  on  the  adjoining  fields  P    We  re- 
member very  well  the  interest  we  took  when  a 
boy  in  the  work  by  which  the  water  of  a  stream 
which  passed  through  our  "mowing^'  and  which 
was  nearly  or  quite  dry  in  the  summer  season, 
was  made  to  overflow  the  bides  of  dry  ridges 
which  were  hardly  worth  mowing.    The  veiy 
great  increase  of  hay  on  the  parts  irrigated 
gave  rise  to  many  jokes  at  the  expense  of  our 
neighbors  who  owned  land  on  the  stream  above. 
Among    other    suggestions  it  was   proposed 
that  whatever  bulk  of  manure,  whether  from 
their  bams  or  their  fields^,  which  they  wish  to 
float  down  this  stream,  should  be  transported 
on  our  canal  and  through  all  its  locks    free  of 
expense  to  the  owners  of  suih  freight! 

Indeed,  we  have  seen  so  many  instances  of 
the  successful  u^e  of  water  in  this  way,  with 
a  small  amount  of  labor,  that  we  must  agree 
with  Mr.  Greeley  in  recommending  farmers  to 
irrigate  their  lands  where  practicable  by  the 
streamlets  which  run  through  them. 
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SOMBTHINO  mrBTnBIOCB. 
Heretofore,  in  the  commercial  historj  of 
this  oomitry  the  products  of  the  farm  baye 
been  among  the  first  of  the  goods  and  wares 
in  market  to  depreciate  in  price  on  the  ap- 
proach of  hard  times.  Whenever  business 
has  slackened,  city  and  village  people  have 
found  the  cost  of  living  greatly  if  not  propor- 
tionally reduced.  But  this  year,  while  facto- 
ries and  shops  are  cutting  down  pay  or  time, 
or  discharging  their  employees  entirely ;  while 
clothing,  house  rent,  and  some  other  items  of 
fiunily  expense  are  offered  at  materially  re- 
duced rates,  flour  and  meat,  corn  and  vegeta- 
bles, butter  and  eggs  remain  firm  at  "war 
prices.'^  To  families  dependent  on  employ- 
ment that  has  been  partially  or  wholly  cut  off, 
or  on  salaries  that  have  been  reduced,  and  are 
likely  to  be  entirely  suspended,  this  unusual 
state  of  things  is  not  only  mysterious,  but  it  is 
uncomfortably  alarming.  In  cities  and  villages 
it  is  about  as  common  a  topic  of  conversation, 
as  the  weather.  We  hear  it  discussed  in  the 
streets,  in  the  cars,  at  the  market,  at  the  eat- 
ing-houses,— in  fact  wherever  consumers  meet 
and  converse.  Very  many  ascribe  it  to  the 
"speculators'*  and  "middle  men,"  but  few 
seem  to  regard  this  as  entirely  satisfactory,  as 
it  is  well  known  that  speculators  and  middle 
men  have  operated  in  other  times  as  well  as  in 
these  latter  days.  After  full  discussion^  and 
after  carefully  weighing  all  familiar  "disturb- 
ing causes,^'  the  conclusion  often  reached  is, 
that  there  is  somethiug  myuterious  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  produce  market. 

To  our  own  mind  there  is  nothing  at  all 
mysterious  in  this  anomalous  state  of  things, 
though  we  ad^ut  there  is  good  reason  for  the 
aUrm  that  exists.  Produce  is  high  and  is 
likely  to  remain  high,  simply  because  the  con- 
sumers are  many  and  the  producers  are  few. 
Caose  is  merely  working  out  its  inevitable 
effect.  The  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 
There  are  more  mouths  open  for  "steak,  thick 
and  rare,"  than  there  are  hands  feeding  the 
stalled  ox ;  more  eggs  taken  from  the  basket 
than  are  put  in, — and  people  wonder  that  beef 
is  scarce  and  that  the  basket  is  empty. 

Business,  like  the  ocean,  has  its  ebb  and 
flow.  For  years  past  the  cities  and  villages 
have  waxed  and  the  country  has  waned. 
Yoang  men  and  young  women  have  left  the 
ratal  districts  for  the  commercial  centres  in 


sufiicient  numbers  to  afford,  to  our  mind,  a 
perfectly  satisfactoiy  explanation  of  whatever 
may  appear  strange  in  the  present  condition  of 
business  affairs. 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  is  correct,  we 
need  not  extend  our  remarks  by  an  attempt  to 
point  out  the  lesson  it  affords  to  both  producer 
and  consumer. 


OT7B  OHEESB. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, some  of  his  agricultural  friends  in 
Cheshire,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  united  in 
making  a  huge  cheese  that  weighed  1600 
pounds  was  loaded.  It  into  a  sleigh  and 
driven  by  Elder  John  Leland  all  the  way  to 
Washington  and  duly  presented  to  his  Excel- 
lency.   That  was  not  out  cheese ! 

In  Ontario  County,  Can.,  a  cheese  was  made 
a  year  or  two  ago  by  Her  Majesty's  loyal  sub- 
jects, which  was  said  to  weigh  some  7000 
pounds.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  at 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  and  other  places,  and  was 
finally,  we  believe,  sent  to  Europe.  Of  course, 
ikai  was  not  our  cheese. 

In  the  manufacture  of  both  of  these  cheeses, 
the  multitude,  the  mass,  the  mob  had  a  hand ; 
and  who  knows  that  all  these  hands  were 
clean?  A  contemporary  poet,  in  describing 
the  manner  in  which  the  materials  of  the  cheese 
first  mentioned  were  collected,  says : — 

''Tbe  qnlyerlng  card  In  paonien  stowed, 
la  loaded  on  tbe  Jade, 


^e  stnmbllng  beast  supports  the  load, 
Along  the  doaty  gUde." 


While  trickling  whey  bedews  the  road, 


Out  cheese  was  the  result  of  no  such  con- 
glomerate, nor  was  it  produced  by  any  such 
multitudinous  rabble.  We  know  who  strained 
the  milk,  who  prepared  the  rennet  and  cleaned 
the  utensils;  whose  fingers  manipulated  the 
curd,  and  whose  hands  smoothed  the  surface 
of  this  triumph  of  the  dairy.  These  hands  and 
these  fingers  belong  to  no  factory  superinten- 
dent or  careless  operative,  but  to  a  neat  wo- 
man ;  the  tidy,  skilful  wife  of  one  of  the  best 
farmers  of  one  of  the  best  towns  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire — ^a  town  to  which,  by  the  way, 
both  of  the  present  agricultural  editors  of  the 
Farmkr  now  owe  allegiance,  on  the  European 
doctrine  of  <*once  a  citizen  always  a  citizen." 

A  full  Board  of  the  **We''  of  the  Fabmbr 
having  tested  and  tasted, .  and  unanimously 
pronounced  our  cheese  to  be  good, — very 
good,— excellent, — ^we  take  much  pleasure  in 
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saying  that  it  was  made  hj  Mrs.  Jttui.  Cha- 
FiN,  wife  of  F.  Chapin,  Esq.,  of  Newport, 
N.  H.,  and  that  it  was  sent  as  a  token  of  her 
appreciation  of  the  New  England  Farmer. 
Mrs.  Chapin  has  made  over  ninety  cheeses 
this  season,  and  oar  travelling  agent,  E.  P. 
Frost,  who  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  this 
family  during  the  late  snow  storm,  and  speaks 
of  their  cheese  room  as  a  model  of  neatness, 
desires  us  to  include  in  our  acknowledgment 
of  her  gill,  an  expression  of  his  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  extended  to  him. 

Before  Mrs.  Chapin  allows  her  cheese  tub 
to  follow  the  spinning  wheel  from  the  family 
circle  to  the  factory,  may  we  ask  on  behalf  of 
those  of  us  who  eat  her  curd,  and  those  who 
read  this  notice,  for  an  account  of  her  process 
of  manufacture. 


BXTBAOTB  AND  BBFIiIESS. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

I  take  my  pen  to  get  information  in  regard  to 
the  bronze  turkey.  Where  did  they  originate, 
and  where  can  they  be  bought  ?  I  would  like  the 
full  breed.  I  have  been  told  that  the  hens  weigh 
twenty-five  pounds  and  gobblers  forty.  Try  and 
give  me  infornjation  about  them.  I  would  write 
you  something  about  my  county,  but  I  am  very 
busv  improving  my  farm.  I  am  now  building  the 
third  barn,  and  after  two  more  seasons  I  will  show 
my  iriends  around  me  whether  taking  four  agri- 
cultural papers  pays  or  not.  We  have  a  county 
fair.  It  is  held  at  Gettysburg,  on  the  battle  ground. 
We  have  twenty  acres  enclosed.  There  is  too 
much  attention  paid  to  horee  racing,  and  if  that 
is  not  stopped  our  fairs  will  go  down.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  your  paper  and  would  like  my 
neighl)ors  to  take  It,  but  tlicy  think  it  costs  too 
much.  Charles  W.  Griest. 

York  Sulphur  Springs,  Pa.,  l2thmo,  30,  1867. 

Remarks. — As  to  the  origin  of  the  Bronze  tur- 
keys, we  find  I  he  following  statement,  by  Mr.  C. 
N.  Bement :  "A  few  years  ago,  Rev.  R.  H.  Avery, 
of  Wampsville,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  a  cross  of  the 
wild  and  tame  turkey,  which  were  beyond  compe- 
tition; the  largest  weighed  thirty-three  pounds 
and  several  others  thirty  pounds  each.  Their 
•  plumage  almost  vied  with  the  peacock  in  bril- 
liancy. These  are  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of 
the  now  famous  bronze  turkeys."  Mr.  Bement 
al.-o  says  that  turkeys  of  a  bronze  black,  resemb- 
ling as  closely  as  possible  the  original  wild  stock, 
arc  the  finest  and  strongest  breeds,  and  are  reared 
more  ciuiWy  and  fatten  more  rapidly,  than  the 
white  or  pied  and  copper-colored  varieties. 

We  have  consulted  an  extensive  poultry  breeder, 
who  has  raided  the  Bronze  turkeys,  some  of  which 
weighed  as  high  as  twenty-four  pounds,  but  he  did 
not  like  the  variety ;  does  not  keep  them  now,  and 
would  not  recom.icnd  them  to  others. 

The  following  inquiry  was  recently  put  to  the 
Kew  York  Farmers'  Club,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Sherhldt, 


of  Chatham  Four  Comers,  N.  Y.  ''Where  ars 
those  huge  turkeys,  that  weigh  forty  poonds 
raised?  I  want  to  get  some."  To  which  Mr. 
Lawton,  a  member  of  the  club,  replied,  *Thtj 
were  raised  in  Brooklyn,  and  fed  on  shot,  just  be- 
fore *the  death.' " 

We  cannot  inform  our  correspondent  who  has 
them  for  sale,  but  presume  that  a  line  addreased 
to  Mr.  Bement,  New  York,  or  A.  M.  Halsted,  Bye, 
N.  Y.,  will  secture  the  desired  information,  and 
thus  save  the  dealers  in  this  description  of  goods 
the  expense  of  advertising. 

We  are  encouraged  in  our  efforts  to  make  a  good 
paper  by  fHend  Griest's  good  opinion  of  the  Fa&* 
MER,  and  hope  after  he  has  finished  his  third 
''Pennsylvania  bam"  he  will  find  time  to  give 
northern  farmers  some  descriptibn  of  them,  and  of 
some  other  of  his  fiuming  operations. 

SUGAR  MAKIHO. 

The  season  is  near  at  hand  when  many  of  the 
readers  of  the  Farmer  will  be  occupied  in  mak- 
ing nuiple  sugar.  Success  to  them.  I  have  had 
my  day,  and  night  too,  at  this  business.  I  always 
liked  the  work,  and  the  products  of  the  work ;  but 
can  now  only  tell  the  boys  how  to  do  it.  Much 
they  already  know,  but  some  things  they  do  not 
know.  I  will  therefore  give  such  directions  only 
as  I  regard  needful. 

Spouts. — Metalic  spouts  are  extensively  adver- 
tised ;  but  I  object  to  them,  because  they  let  the 
air  in  too  f^^ely ;  which  checks  the  flow  of  sap  in 
a  few  days,  rendering  it  necessary  to  ream  out  the 
holes.  Spouts  should  not  be  less  than  eight 
inches  long,  and  should  not  be  shaved  off  on  the 
top.  They  may  be  made  of  sumach,  elder  or 
wnite  ash,  and  burned  out  with  a  wire ;  or  they 
may  be  made  of  some  other  wood,  and  bored  the 
whole  length  and  then  burned,  and  the  end  turned 
in  a  lathe. 

Tapping,-~Th%  bit  used  should  never  be  over 
half  an  inch  in  size.  The  rough  bark  should 
never  be  hewed  off,  as  this  injures  the  tree.  To 
make  the  spout  fit  well,  ream  carefully  with  a 
common  taper  bit,  but  not  so  as  to  cut  the  outer 
grain  of  wood.  Never  set  more  than  two  tubs  to 
a  tree,  or  more  than  one  spout  to  a  tub ;  tap  as  low 
down  as  you  can  find  a  good  spot ;  and  bore  into 
the  tree  as  far  as  the  wood  is  white  and  sound. 
If  you  have  good  trees,  and  follow  these  direc- 
tions, you  will  need  some  tubs  that  will  hold  three 
pailfuls  each,  or  you  will  sometimes  need  to  gather 
twice  a  day.  Puineiias  Field. 

Ecut  Charlemont,  Mass,,  Jan.  16, 1868. 

Remarks.  —  Our  correspondent's  objection  to 
metallic  spouts  cannot,  we  think,  apply  to  the 
"Livermore  Spout,"  a  cut  of  which  was  recently 
given  in  the  Farmer. 

ALL  HAIL,  TE  FARMER  OF  TB  OLDEIT  TIME. 

From  the  above  heading  you  will  perhaps  be  re- 
minded of  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Farp 
MER,  entitled,  "Practice,  vs.  Pen  and  Ink."  It 
calls  to  mind  a  farmer  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
As  my  experience  covers  scarcely  a  quarter  of  that 
period,  perhaps  modesty  would  dictate  silence  on 
my  part,  but  still  as  I  have  had  some  experience 
in  raising  hay  and  farm  truck  generally,  perhaps 
a  few  remarks  will  do  no  harm. 

Under  the  head  of  **grass"  he  says,  "never  mow 
your  grass  until  the  seed  begins  to  shell,  and  the 
salmon  color  appears."  I  have  cut  hay  both  early 
and  late ;  but  give  me  e^rly  cut  hay  or  none  at  alL 
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TliiB  is  ''experience.''  I  did  not  learn  it  fh>m 
books  and  papers  alone,  bat  from  the  looks  of  my 
milk  nails  ana  my  stock.  His  grass  and  his  cattle 
may  nave  the  ioiman  color,  but  I  should  think 
they  woald  look  more  like  the  last  ran  of  $had. 

under  the  head  of  "bams,"  onr  Pepperell  far- 
mer says,  "hare  the  roof  tight.  On  the  sides  and 
ends  where  the  hay  and  grain  are  kept,  let  there 
be  a  space  between  each  board,  eqaal  to  the  thick- 
ness of  yoar  hand.  Then  yonr  hay  and  grain 
wlU  be  sweet  and  good,  and  yoar  animals  will  have 

Sod  long  fBod  and  be  healthy."  I  have  seen 
ms  of  the  above  description  in  which  the  rain 
and  enow  blew  across  the  hay,  the  snow  melting 
and  running  down  through  the  hay,  taming  it 
yellow  and  masty.    This  he  calls  good  lung  food. 

By  what  he  says,  it  appears  ventilation  is  neces- 
sary. I  agree  with  him  there;  but  he  probably 
forgets  that  we  usually  have  ventilators  on  our 
modem  bams,  and  if  this  does  not  prove  an  ade- 
quate conveyance  for  the  extra  steam  of  the  bam, 
we  can  have  recourse  to  the  holes  the  carpenters 
left.  o.  s. 

Bradford,  Mmss.,  Jam.  11, 1868. 


RAISINO  CALVES. 

Will  you  please  repeat  the  statement  made  in 
yonr  paper  a  few  months  since,  giving  the  cost  of 
raising  calves  until  two  years  old  ?  Please  give  all 
the  items  for  hay,  grass,  meal,  &c.  Also  the  best 
method  of  salting  beef  with  sugar  and  little  or  no 
saltpetre  ?  o.  b.  h. 

Shrewsbury,  Mau,,  Dec,  26, 1867. 

Rbmasks.— After  considerable  time  spent  in 
looking  over  the  flies  of  the  Fakmsb  we  find  the 
following,  which  we  presume  is  the  statement  al- 
luded to.  It  was  copied  from  a  report  of  a  discus- 
sion by  the  Herkimer  county,  N.  T.,  Farmers' 
Clnb,  on  the  cost  of  raising  stock,  and  was  pre- 
sented as  the  estimate  of  one  of  its  members.  The 
opinion  of  the  club  appeared  to  settle  upon  fifty 
dollars  as  about  the  cost  of  raising  two-year-olds 
In  central  New  York.  In  other  sections,  we  pre- 
sume that  the  value  of  several  of  the  items  of  feed 
mentioned  would  be  much  less,  and  that  cheaper 
ones  might  be  substituted., 

Vftlue  of  calf  if  slanglitered  for  hide  or  rennet .   $1  60 
Seven  quarts  of  milk  per  day  for  a  month,  esti- 

mating  cheese  at  16  cents 720 

One  hundred  pounds  oil  meal  fed  during  summer    2  00 

Whey  f<*d  during  summer 100 

Pasturage  first  season '...««.      200 

Wintering  first  winter,  hay  $12  per  ton 10  00 

Pasturage  second  sommer 800 

fiEay  second  winter 18  00 

Tout MO  70 

Mr.  C.  D.  Curtis,  of  Fond  Du  Lac,  Wisconsin, 
raised  ten  heifer  calves  for  his  dairy  in  1864.  He 
ftimisbed  the  following  statement  to  the  Country 
•  Gentleman, 

At  three  or  four  days  old  they  were  leamed  to 
drink.  Up  to  the  middle  of  May  the  ten  calves 
had  the  milk  of  five  cows,  two  hundred  weight  of 
com  meal,  and  what  hay  they  would  eat.  Milk 
and  meal  were  then  discontinued,  and  for  the  next 
two  months  they  had  about  ten  quarts  sweet  whey 
each  per  day,  and  what  fresh  clover  and  orchard 
grass  they  would  eat,  fed  three  times  a  day— of 
which  they  consumed  half  an  acre.  The  next 
sixty-three  days  they  were  fed  the  sowed  com 


that  grew  on  half  an  acre,  and  the  same  allowance 
of  whey  as  at  first.  About  the  aoth  of  September 
they  were  turned  into  wheat  stubble  ground,  seeded 
to  grass  last  spring.  When  six  months  old,  the 
heaviest  one  weighed  430  lbs.,  live  weight,  and  the 
whole  lot  averaged  four  hundred  pounds  each.  The 
expense  of  cutting  and  feeding  the  grass  and  corn- 
stalks, was  about  the  same  as  harvesting  and 
threshing  an  acre  of  wheat. 

The  milk  fed,  if  made  into  cheese,  woDld  have 

sold  at $66  00 

Two  hundred  weight  com  meal  at  $2 4  00 

Hay,  estimated 1  00 

One  acre  land  to  wheat  would  have  brought .  .  80  00 

Value  of  whey,  say 10  OO 

Sight  tons  hay  is  a  great  plenty  to  winter  them, 

worth 40  00 

Total  for  one  year $140  00 

Eonal  to  $14  per  head  for  yearlings,  which  is  about 
aouble  the  cost  of  "peace  prices." 


ABB  WB  IMPROVING  OUB  STOCK  ? 

This  is  a  very  important  question,  as  we  look 
about  us  and  see  what  we  are  doing  with  our  stock 
and  ourselves.  What  class  of  horses  is  it  that  has 
given  Vermont  her  credit  ?  I  think  the  Woodbuir 
Morgan.  Others  may  not  agree  with  me.  I  think 
that  class  is  the  best,  all  things  considered,  and 
should  like  the  opinion  of  others.  What  class  of 
sheep  has  done  the  most  for  Vermont,  Native, 
Cotswold,  Spanish  or  Merino  ?  It  costs  but  veiy 
little  more  to  raise  a  lamb  that  will  bring  ten, 
twenty-five,  or  fifty  dollars,  than  it  does  to  raise 
one  for  two  dollars.  Too  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  cattle.  It  is  snrprising  to 
see  how  indifferent  farmers  are  on  this  subject. 
Anything  that  can  raise  a  bellow  will  do  for  manv 
of  onr  farmers.  Is  it  not  surprising  how  their 
eyes  are  blinded  against  their  interest  in  this 
respect.  It  is  little  better  with  three-fourths  of  the 
farmers  in  respect  to  horses.  They  look  at  the 
first  cost  of  improved  breeds  and  jog  on  in  the  old 
track.  But  there  is  no  standing  still  in  this  busi- 
ness. We  are  either  going  ahead  or  falling  back. 
So  long  as  our  farmers  will  sell  their  best  cows, 
mares  and  ewes,  and  breed  from  plags,  so  long 
must  we  look  in  vain  for  improvement ;  so  long 
shall  we  go  from  bad  to  worse.  I  hope  I  may  live 
to  see  this  state  of  things  change  for  the  better.  I 
want  to  hear  iVom  others  on  this  subject. 

Rocheater,  Vt.,  Jan.,  1868.  y.  x.  H. 

DUTCH  OATTLB. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  the  New  EzroLAin)  Far- 
mer has  been  of  great  advantage  to  me,  as  the 
fast  year  has  been  the  first  of  my  farm  experience, 
t  keeps  us  posted  on  the  markets,  and  the  expo- 
rience  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  country.  We 
consider  it  indispensable. 

Be  good  enough  to  inform  me  through  the  Par- 
mer in  relation  to  the  Dutch  or  Holstein  cattle. 
Are  the  cows  as  likely  to  be  good  milkers  as  any 
other  kind?  Are  they  large  and  well  formed? 
Are  they  good  workers  ?  H.  T.r  Cummings. 

Shelbume,  N.  H.,Jan.,  1868. 

Remarks.— Thank  yon  for  the  good  opinions 
expressed  of  the  Farmer.  We  shall  spare  no 
reasonable  pains  to  make  it  even  better  than  it  is 
now. 

The  Dutch  cows  are  large  and  handsome,  and  as 
far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  give  large  quantities  of 
milk.  But  as  is  usually  the  case,  where  cows 
yield  a  large  amount  of  milk,  it  is  not  so  rich  in 
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butter  qualities  as  with  most  cows  that  give  a  less 
quantity.  We  have  never  seen  working  oxen  of 
the  Dutch  breed,  but  cannot  conceive  why  they 
should  not  be  excellent  worlLcrs. 

DISEASED  FOWLS. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  Fabmbr,  the 
name  and  treatment  of  a  disease  I  have  in  mv 
flock  of  fowls.  1  have  never  seen  anything  like  it 
until  this  winter.  The  first  sjrmptoms  are,  a 
drooping  of  the  fowl,  disinclination  to  move  or  to 
eat ;  after  a  few  days,  their  legs  seem  unable  to 
support  them ;  it  is  with  great  difficulty  they  can 
move;  their  breathing  is  loud  and  difficult;  they 
continue  growing  worse,  when,  at  the  expiration 
of  a  week  or  ten  days  they  die.  My  hens  always 
have  all  they  will  eat  of  com  and  oats,  orts  from 
the  table,  a  few  scraps,  shells,  lime,  &c.,  with 
pure  water.  x, 

RocheateTt  Jan,^  1868. 

Bemaiixb. — The  disease  you  describe  resembles 
what  is  called  the  roupt  the  prominent  symptoms 
of  which  are  difficult  and  noisy  breathing,  and 
gaping.  The  head  swells  and  is  feverish.  The 
eyes  swell,  and  sometimes  the  fowl  becomes  en- 
tirely blind.  The  appetite  fails,  the  crop  feels 
hard,  and  the  feathers'lose  the  glossy  appearance 
which  they  have  in  health. 

Dr.  Bennett  gives  the  following  as  a  remedy,  in 
his  work  on  poultry.  Take  finely  pulverized,  fresh 
burnt  charcoal,  and  new  yeast,  of  each  three  parts ; 
flour  of  sulphur,  two  parts ;  wheat  flour,  one  part ; 
water,  quantity  sufficient;  mix  well,  and  make 
into  pills  of  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  and  give  one 
three  times  a  day.  Bathe  the  eyes  and  nostriU 
with  warm  milk  and  water,  or  soap  suds.  This 
disease  is  probably  caused  by  taking  cold.  The 
bird  should  bo  kept  warm  and  away  Arom  other 
fowls. 

COBN  COBB. 

In  the  weekly  Farmer  of  Nov.  23, 1867,  and 
Monthly,  page  39, 1868,  under  the  heading,  "The 
Value  of  Corn  Cobs,"  a  writer  deduces  from 
statistics  of  the  **State  Reform  School,"  published 
in  Monthly  Farmer,  1867,  page  542,  the  conclasion 
that  one  pound  of  cobs  fed  to  a  cow  produces  in- 
Jury  to  tlie  amount  of  10  cents  and  4  mills.  This 
is  incredlDle.  If  fibres  will  not  lie.  I  think  that 
figures  in  this  case,  or  those  who  used  them,  must 
have  made  some  mistake.  Some  cows  will  greedi- 
ly eat  large  quantities  of  cobs  unground.  Others 
will  not  eat  thorn  in  this  state,  probably  because 
they  find  it  difficult  to  chew  them.  But  I  never 
knew  cows  to  refuse  to  cat  cobs  after  they  were 
ground.  If,  therefore,  cows  are  injured  by  eating 
robs,  or,  even  if  they  are  not  benefited  by  it,  their 
instincts,  in  this  instance,  must  be  unaccountably 
at  fault.  E.  B. 

Derryt  A'.  H.,  Jan,,  1868. 


shipped.  Specimens  ranging  ftom  10  to  15  onnoes 
have  been  produced.  One  man's  profit  on  15  acres 
this  past  season,  amounted  to  three  thousand  two 
hundred  dollars.  Ira  A.  M'Coxiteli.. 

StouU,  Adamt  Co.,  O.,  Jan.  10, 1868. 


CURE  FOR  LAUREL  POISONING. 

Having  used  eggs  myself  and  knowing  of  othen 
who  have  used  them  with  uniform  success,  even 
after  the  sheep  or  lamb  was  bloated  so  badly  that 
it  could  scarcely  breathe,  I  can  confidently  recom- 
mend them.  The  head  of  the  animal  should  be 
raised  up  high  and  an  entire  egg,— all  hut  the 
shell, — ^forced  down  its  throat.  I  have  known  of 
very  salt  grease  t)eing  administered  in  the  same 
~way,  and  have  heard  of  a  small  quantity  of  shot 
being  given  with  good  results.     A  Scbscribbr. 

Stre^ord  Springs,  Vt.,  Jan.  6, 1868. 


PEACH  RAISING  IN  SOUTHERN  OHIO. 

I  thought  I  would  give  you  a  description  of 
peach  growing  in  our  vicinitv.  Our  hills  and 
mountains  are  fh>m  100  to  150  leet  above  the  level 
of  the  Ohio  river.  The  soil  of  these  hills  facing 
east  and  south-east  is  a  d<>ep  sandy  loam.  During 
the  last  six  years  some  of  this  land  has  been  culti- 
vated by  orchardists,  and  It  has  proved  favorable 
to  the  peach,  and  a  large  number  of  select  peach 
trees  have  been  set  out  and  much  ftuit  has  been 


CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 

Can  you  or  some  one  of  your  Reply  writers,  in 
form  me  of  the  latest  and  best  work  on  the  culti- 
vation of  cranberries,  aside  from  that  of  B.  East- 
wood, of  1866 }  Is  good  cranberry  land,  newly 
and  well  set  with  cranberries,  at  a  cost  of  9400 
per  acre,  when  completed,  a  good  investment. 

E,  Douglas,  Mass.,  1868.  a.  K.  J. 

Remarks. — We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
book  devoted  entirely  to  the  culture  of  cranberries, 
besides  that  of  Eastwood. 

The  sum  you  mention^  ^400,  is  a  pretty  large 
investment  in  a  single  acre  of  land;  but  where  the 
location  is  entirely  favorable  to  the  crop  with  re* 
gard  to  frost,  flowage,  &c.,  the  investment  may  bo 
an  economical  one.  Some  of  our  readers,  if  so 
disposed,  can  give  you  valuable  information  on 
the  subject. 

NORWAY  OATS. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry,  on  page  73  of  the  Month- 
ly Farmer,  about  Norway  Oats,  I  submit  my  ex- 
perience as  follows : — Seeing  the  sample  exhibited 
at  the  State  Fair  at  Nashua,  N.  H,  in  1866,  I  paid 
91  for  a  pint,  and  received  a  package  the  following 
winter,  which  I  found  to  be  a  small,  green,  inferior 
looking  oat ;  but  I  sowed  them  on  a  good  spot  of 
intervale  land  which  had  been  planted  with  pota> 
toes  the  previous  year,  a  few  days  after  sowing  my 
other  oats,  in  May.  They  grew  a  very  little  higher 
than  my  oommon  oats,  which  were  on  much  poor- 
er land ;  but  when  filling  they  mildewed,  ana  not 
considering  them  worth  threshing  I  put  them  with 
the  straw  to  cut  for  feed.  My  other  oats  yielded 
a  very  fair  crop,  weighing  32  pounds. 

J.  A.  Holmes. 

Fisherville,  y.  H.,  Jan.,  1868. 


THE   SICK  OX. 

The  inquiry  in  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer  In 
relation  to  a  sick  ox,  reminded  me  of  some  expe-  * 
rience  I  once  had  with  a  cow.  For  a  relaxed  state 
of  her  bowels,  which  had  existed  for  two  or  three 
months,  I  gave  her  tansy  tea,  after  trying  various 
other  remedies,  by  pouring  it  down  her  throat. 
This  was  a  troublesome  job,  and  although  it  ap- 
peared to  aflbrd  some  relief,  I  became  discouraged 
and  concluded  to  kill  her.  I  employed  a  man  to 
kill  her  who  had  some  knowledge  of  cattle.  On 
examination  he  pronounced  her  disease  to  be 
"overflow  of  the  gall,"  and  we  thought  it  possible 
that  a  patient  continuation  of  the  tansy  tea,  might 
have  effected  a  cure.  e.  b.  r. 

South  Troy,  Vt.,  Jan.,  1868. 
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ITie  curcnlio  nodeatl;  inlrodnced  henelf  at 
first  M  B  mere  "plum  veevil."  Plaou  were 
Mlentj  mud  luscious  then,  and  she  wished  sim- 
^j  to  mark  a  few  for  herself.  Nobody  mis- 
tnuted  that  alie  wonld  meddle  with  any  other 
fmit,  and  for  some  time  she  did  not.  But  u 
plnma  failed,  she  turned  her  attention  to  first 
one  and  then  another  of  our  fruits  until  she 
now  claims  our  apples,  pears,  peaches,  aod 
eTen  our  small  fruits.  Having  Ihus  cultivaled 
ber  tasl«  for  so  great  a  variety,  may  we  not 
hope  to  be  able  to  retnm  to  the  cultivation  of 
tbe  plum  with  neariy  the  same  prospect  of 
success  as  with  other  fruits?  Tbe  fact  that 
there  are  plums  in  market  ever^  year,  prove 
thAt  somebody  succeeds  in  growing  them.  If 
MM  aocccedi,  why  may  not  another? 

The  above  cot  illustrates  a  plum  raised  and 
named  by  ihe  late  Judge  Buel  of  Albany,  N. 
T.  Mr.  Powning  says  "we  think  it  the  most 
deorable  and  beauUful  of  all  dessert  plums: 
Wben  fully  ripe,  it^  nearly,  ahalt  we  not  i&j 
guiie — equal  in  flavor  to  the  Green  Gage, 
tl»t  imsurpassable  standard  of  flavor.  But 
iriten  we  coatnat  the  small  and  iMher  insig- 


nificant appearance  of  tbe  Green  Gage,  with 
the  unusual  size  and  beauty  of  the  Jefierson, 
we  must  admit  that  it  takes  the  very  first  rank. 
As  large  as  the  Washington,  it  is  more  richly 
and  deeply  colored,  being  dark  yellow,  unj-  ■ 
formly  and  handsomely  marked  with  a  fine 
ruddy  cheek.  It  is  about  ten  da}  s  or  a  fort- 
night later  than  the  Washington,  ripening  the 
last  of  August,  when  it  has  ^le  rare  quality  of 
hanging  long  on  the  tree,  gradually  improving 
in  flavor.  It  does  not,  like  many  sorts,  ap- 
pear liable  to  the  attacks  of  warps,  which 
destroy  so  many  of  tbe  light  colored  plums  ai 
soon  as  they  arrive  at  maturity. 

Branches  slightly  downy,  leaves  oval,  flat. 
Fruit  large,  oval,  slightly  narrowed  on  one 
side,  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  golden  yellow, 
with  a  beautiful  purplish-red  cheek,  and  cot- 
ered  with  a  thin  white  bloom.  Stalk  an  inch 
long,  pretty  stont,  very  slightly  inserted. 
Suture  indistinct.  Flesh  deep  orange,  (like 
that  of  an  Apricot,)  parts  freely,  and  almost 
entirely  from  the  stone,  which  is  long  and 
pointed;  very  rich,  juicy,  luscious,  and  high 
flavored.    Hangs  a  fortnight  on  the  tree." 
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[Entered  according  to  Act  of  CongrcBS,  In  the  year 
1866,  by  II.  P.  Eaton  It  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
Diatrict  Court  for  the  Diatrict  of  Maaaaehoaetta.l 


CHAPTBR   Vm. 

WOMEN'S  APFAREL-IT8  MASma  AJH) 

MBNDINa. 

Among  the  pictures  exhibited  at  an  entertain- 
ment the  other  evening  was  the  portrait  of  a 
Hawaiian  queen;  and  I  felt  not  a  little  vexed 
at  the  titters  and  smiles  which  answered  a  sarcas- 
tic qnestion  of  the  exhibitor,  as  he  arranged  the 
focns  of  his  instrument  to  display  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage the  woman's  conspicuous  head-dress. 

Her  heathen  majesty  was  arrayed  in  the  Eng- 
lish costume  of  fifty  yeai'S  ago,  and  the  low-necked 
dress  of  that  period,  with  its  short  sleeves,  made 
very  appiftcnt  that  brawny  plumpness  so  much 
admired  by  connoisseurs  of  Sandwich  Island 
beauty,  while  an  enormous  bunch  of  ostrich 
plumes,  like  a  flock  of  moonlit  clouds,  hung  over 
a  fbrehead  "black  as  the  brow  of  Night." 

"What  makes  girls  like  feathers?"  was  the 
question.  Why  do  soldier-boys  wear  plumes  and 
bearskin  caps  two  feet  tall  ?  was  my  mental  re- 
joinder— availing  myself  of  a  Yankee's  privilege. 

A  woman's  fondness  for  dress  is  not  always 
proof  of  her  vanity,  as  is  generally  asserted,  and 
as  this  question  and  its  significant  answer  seemed 
to  imply.  Neither  is  her  renunciation  of  its  ser- 
vice any  token  of  her  humility  or  her  modesty :  the 
nun,  beneath  her  sombre  veil  the,  qnakeress,  in 
her  simple  garb,  may  cherish  as  many  arrogant 
thoughts  as  did  Hood's  two  peacocks  of  Bedfont 
"Trailing  their  velvets  wantonly." 

The  love  of  dress  frequently  springs  from  a  de- 
sire to  rule  or  to  influence  others :  sometimes  from  a 
wish  to  improve  and  ennoble  personal  appearance ; 
while  not  a  few  women  find  in  the  preparation  and 
arrangement,  as  well  as  In  the  wearing  of  their 
dress  and  its  ornaments,  the  gratification  of  an  in- 
nate love  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  development  of 
their  ideas  of  order  and  harmony. 

We  have  all  witnessed,  if  we  have  not  experi- 
enced, the  depressing  efilect  of  shabby  and  inap- 
propriate clothing,  and  everybody  has  at  times  felt 
that  exhilaration  which  the  consciousness  of  be- 
ing well -dressed  can  impart.  It  is  not  vanity,  nor 
self-satisfaction,  but  a  delicate  and  delightfril  sen- 
sation of  self-approval,  which  lends  ease  and 
gracefulness  of  thought  and  action. 

Some  persons  seem  to  understand  intuitively  the 
art  of  dressing  well  upon  all  occasions.    Whether 


this  may  be  considered  tact  or  ialerU,  were  it 
classed  under  the  head  of  "fiaculty,"  which  in  co- 
lonial times  was  a  taxable  article,  I  believe  han* 
drcds  would  willingly  pay  a  high  rate  for  the  pos- 
session of  so  desirable  a  gift.  Quaint  old  Doctor 
Fuller  must  have  had  these  happily  endowed 
women  in  mind  wh.n,  enumerating  the  qualities 
of  a  good  wife,  be  says :  "Her  clothes  are  rather 
comely  than  costly,  and  she  makes  plain  cloth  o 
be  velvet  by  her  handsome  wearing  it." 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  the  dress  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  body  that  the  body  does 
to  the  soul ;  that  it  is,  so  to  speak,  an  out-growth 
of  the  senses  and  perceptions — that  certain  hab- 
its of  thought  and  feeling  find  their  exemplifica- 
tion in  the  choice  of  garments,  under  the  name  of 
pref'erence  or  taste.  According  to  their  theory,  a 
woman  of  equable  temper,  quiet  and  modest  in 
deportment,  pleasant  and  refined  in  speech,  will 
never  make  choide  of  gaudy  or  **loud'*  colors  or 
styles,  or  incongruities  of  trimming  or  ornament. 

This  is  very  agreeable  doctrine,  but  it  cannot  Iks 
accepted  without  modification  while  so  few  women 
ore  a  law  unto  themselves  in  this  matter ;  the  rigor- 
ous rules  of  fashion  and  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Grundy 
too  often  overpower  individual  proclivities,  and 
crush  out  all  independence  of  character.  But  no 
true  woman  will  bow  so  low  to  the  behests  o^  fash- 
ion as  to  compromise  her  integrity  or  her  self-re- 
spect; and,  however  much  she  may  delight  in 
splendor  or  show,  comfort  and  propnety  will  claim 
her  first  attention,  and  neatness  and  good  order 
have  precedence  over  elegance  and  ornament  in 
the  frimishing  of  her  wardrobe.  She  will  be  no 
slattern,  and  there  is  little  fear  of  her  becoming  a 
dowdy,  for  she  knows  that  an  agreeable  personal 
appearance  exerts  a  genial  and  impressive  infln- 
ence ;  and  as  a  good  housewife  and  housemother 
she  will  not  neglect  those  small  yet  important 
points  which  are  so  eflbctive  in  a  woman's  attire, — 
the  graceful  cut  and  neat  fit  of  her  dress,  the  har- 
mony of  its  tints,  the  pretty  collar,  and  the  be- 
coming neck-ribbon. 

Much  is  said  about  women's  extravagance  in 
dress.  This  generally  proceeds  more  from  igno- 
rance than  from  recklessness.  It  takes  a  great 
deal  of  experience,  besides  a  keen  eye  for  observa- 
tion and  a  clear  head  for  calculation,  to  be  able  to 
follow,  even  at  a  moderate  rate,  the  fluctuations  of 
fashion;— how  much  less  worry  and  waste  and 
want  there  would  be  in  the  world  if  that  despotic 
queen  issued  her  edicts  from  Pekin  rather  than 
iVom  Paris.  But  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  dawn- 
ing of  that  golden  age,  60  we  must  endeavdr  to 
exercise  all  possible  prudence  while  conforming 
to  present  customs. 

And  this  prudence  must  be  first  manifested  in 
the  purchase  of  durable  and  serviceable  materials. 
Flimsy  and  mean  fkbrics  afe  always  a  shame  to 
the  wearer;  and  if  they  cost  less  money  in  the 
outset,  the  expense  of  time  and  pains  spent  in  try* 
ing  to  make  them  pass  as  respectable  and  to  keep 
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them  decent/generally  exceeds  the  price  of  a  good 
article.  On  the  other  hand,  never  bay  too  nice  or 
too  delicate  an  article  for  the  use  to  which  it  is  to 
be  appropriated,  or  in  getting  materials  tiy  to 
make  np  for  the  high  cost  of  th^  goods  by  buying 
a  scant  pattern.  Always  ascertain  by  careful 
meaanrenient  beforehand  just  the  amount  wanted, 
8o  as  to  hare  sufficient,— that  the  garment  be  not 
spoiled  by  being  made  too  tight,  or  too  short,  or 
the  wronT  way  of  the  cloth,  or  a  little  out  of  shape 
—expedients  which  a  small  pattern  necessitates. 
And,  still,  do  not  overrun  the  quantity  needed,  so 
that  a  great  deal  shall  be  wasted.—though  it  is 
desirable  to  have  remnants  enough  to  keep  any 
article  of  clothing  in  good  repair  so  long  as  its 
original  comeliness  remains;  and,  in  the  case  ot 
the  more  costly  dresses,  to  alter  its  shape  accord- 
ing to  any  reasonable  change  of  the  fashion.  As 
to  {hshion — health,  comfort  and  convenience 
fihoald  be  first  consulted ;  then  let  its  rules  govern 
you  only  so  far  as  to  prevent  observation  which 
the  singularity  of  an  adherence  to  old  styles  is 
apt  to  provoke. 

In  choosing  cotton  cloth,  linen  and  flannel  for 
imdergarmcnts,  for  fear  of  deception  in  their  qual- 
ity and  substance  use  the  same  tests  as  suggested 
in  Chapter  VI.  The  occupation  should  decide  the 
color  of  stockings,  flannels  and  skirts;  for  in- 
stance, when  sweeping  and  dusting.are  to  be  done, 
one  will  wear  drab  or  gray,  reserving  white  for 
cleaner  employments. 

Winter  if  not  sununer  stockings  should  be  knit, 
they  are  so  much  more  durable  than  those  that 
are  woven.  Heels  and  toes  of  stockings  should  be 
'lined,  the  thin  places  in  other  parts  run  and 
mended,  as  mentioned  in  Chapter  VII.  When 
heels  are  very  much  worn  cut  them  A-om  the  sole 
and  ravel  them  to  the  ankle ;  then  take  up  the 
stitches  and  with  new  yarn  knit  them  again  and 
sew  them  firmly  to  the  sole.  If  the  toes  get  quite 
thin  ravel  these  out  also,  and  knit  them  of  new 
yam ;  yon  can  do  this  even  for  woven  stockings. 
When  the  sole  gives  oat  cut  it  ft-om  its  place,  take 
a  pattern  of  it  and  by  this  cut  another  from  some 
stocking  that  is  beyond  repair;  then  ravel  the 
heel  above  all  thin  places  (having  previously  done 
tho  same  to  the  toe  and  cut  it  like  the  end  of  the 
sole)  and  supply  this  length  thus  ravelled  by  cut- 
ting into  the  ankle ;  make  the  end  of  proper  shape 
and  close  it  on  the  right  side  with  button-hole 
stitch.  The  sole  will  perhaps  need  gores  where  it 
joins  the  instep!  for  these  take  two  pieces  of 
stocking  one  and  three-quarters  inches  long  and 
one  and  one-half  inches  wide  and  cat  them  cross- , 
wise.  Stitch  the  two  straight  sides  of  these  gores  | 
to  the  instep  and  the  heel,  and  then  stitch  the ' 
whole  aronnd  the  sole. 

Knit  or  crochet  undeijackets,  being  elastic,  are 
more  comfortable  than  those  made  of  flannel. — 
Explicit  directions  and  patterns  for  making  these 
and  other  undergarments  are  given  in  ladies'  mag- 
adnes  and  newspapers  that  are  widely  circulated, 


so  that  I  need  only  say  that  a  nice  Fimpliciry 
should  always  characterize  them,  and  that  much 
time  and  attention  arc  expended  upon  the  fabrica- 
tion of  fanciful  styles,  and  ruffling,  tucking,  trim- 
ming and  embroidery,  which  could  be  employed 
to  better  purpose.  They  should  be  kept  neat  and 
whole — the  directions  already  laid  down  for  the 
repairs  of  other  clothing  will  apply  to  everything 
in  this  department. 

.  Every  woman  should  have  a  working-dress  to 
wear  when  engaged  in  active  employment.  It 
should  be  of  calico  (print)  or  gingham,  narrow 
striped — small  plalded — or  figured  small  and 
closely,  in  sober,^ast  colors ;  and  made  loone  and 
eai^y  in  waist  and  sleeves:  unbleached  cotton 
cloth  or  drilling  is  best  for  lining. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  fit  a  dress  for  onc*s  own  self 
as  for  another  person,  but  it  can  be  done.  A  pat- 
tern that  lies  well  to  the  form  should  be  procured 
of  a  dressmaker,  or  may  be  obtained  by  ripping 
an  old  waist  that  suits.  The  ciiilico  or  gingham 
should  be  fulled  at  the  belt,  but  straight  and 
smooth  at  the  shoulders — loose  enough  to  escape 
strain  everywhere,  but  not  to  droop  or  look  puffy. 
Use  no  whale-bones  or  stiffening  about  it.  Button 
it  with  small  strong  buttons.  Make  the  sleeves  of 
moderate  fullness,  and  gather  them  into  a  wrist- 
band ;  tiieir  linings  should  be  loose — not  full-' 
reaching  to  the  elbow  in  summer,  to  the  wrist  in 
winter.  Five  widths  of  calico  are  sufficient  for 
the  skirt;  it  should  reach  just  to  the  ankles,  and 
be  hemmed  or  faced  with  cambric  five  inches 
deep.  Insert  a  large  pocket,  about  eight  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  skirt,  in  the  seam  nearest  to 
the  right  hand.  Tnm  down  inside  one  inch  of  the 
skirt — to  lengthen  it  when  the  edge  of  the  hem  or 
facing  is  so  worn  as  to  need  cutting  off*  and  to  be 
remade.  Gather  it  and  stitch  it  to  the  belt,  which 
must  be  fitted  to  the  bottom  of  the  waist — wrap- 
ping neatly  to  the  left  side.  Bind  the  neck  of  the 
dress  with  a  narrow  lengthwise  strip. 

No  woman,  even  in  her  busiest  hours,  shonld  be 
without  a  neat  white  collar  and  a  bow  of  bright 
ribbon  at  the  throat.  The  collar  may  be  just  a 
band  of  fine  white  cloth  or  linen— made  fVom  the 
pieces  left  after  cutting  shirts.  Fold  it  evenly 
and  stitch  it  nicely  along  its  edges.  Wash,  starch 
and  iron  it,  and  it  is  ready  to  wear.  Fasten  it 
with  the  little  bow  or  knot  of  narrow  ribbon. — 
This  simple  ornament  costs  but  a  trifle,  but  it  is 
surprising  to  see  how  much  effbct  it  has:  the 
homeliest  woman  with  such  addition  to  her  dress 
always  looks  comely, — her  gown— let  me  use  the 
good  old-fashioned  word— being  clean  and  whole, 
and  her  hair  nicely  arranged. 

Besides  this  working-dress,  house-wives  should 
have  long,  full  aprons,  made  of  new  calico  or 
gingham,  or  from  the  skirts  of  such  dresses,  when 
the  waists  and  sleeves  are  past  wearing.  They 
should  be  gathered  into  a  belt  having  a  fVont  at- 
tached high  and  wide  enough  to  cover  the  waist. 
For  washing,  scrubbing  and  house-cleaning  make 
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these  aprons  of  stoat  drilling— snch  as  is  nsed  for 
men's  overalls.  The  calico  or  gingham  aprons 
are  very  good  to  wear  when  a  person,  thongh  at- 
tired in  a  nice  drefs,  must  superintend  or  do  some 
simple  household  service. 

A  short  sack,  to  be  worn  when  sweeping  and 
dusting,  will  be  very  useful.  It  should  be  put  on 
with  the  apron  over  the  nice  dress  if  ironing  or 
cooking  is  to  be  done.  Cut  it  according  to  the 
pattern  of  such  a  garment  for  out-door  wear,  from 
good  gingham  or  calico.  There  is  quite  an  advan- 
tage in  using  this  sack  and  apron  at  times,  instead 
of  the  working  dress,  because  they  are  so  easily 
removed. 

A  woman  who  does  much  sewing  has  need  of 
armlets,  made  of  brown  linen  or  silesia,  reaching 
fix>m  the  wrist  to  the  elbow,  fitting  snugly — ^but 
not  tight-rjust  stitched  with  one  seam  and  hemmed 
at  each  end ;  and  a  brown  linen  or  gingham  apron, 
covering  the  Aro;it  of  her  dress— both  waist  and 
skirt.  It  may  be  made  quite  becoming  with  a  lit- 
tle border  of  bright  print,  or  a  small  pattern  of 
embroidery  in  braid  near  the  edge.  Half  the 
length  of  the  apron  may  be  stitched  up  at  the  sides 
to  make  it  one  large  pocket  to  hold  articles  of  nee- 
dlework ;  or  two  small  ones  a  little  larger  than 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  having  been  ornamented 
like  the  edge  of  the  apron,  may  be  stitched— four 
Inches  fh>m  each  side — about  three  inches  below 
the  belt,— these  are  convenient  for  holding  sewing 
Implen^^nts.  Don^t  ruMe  thes6  apfdns— the  sim- 
pler they  are  made  the  better  they  look. 

A  wrapper  is  a  very  comfortable  garment  for  an 
invalid,  or  for  one  who  has  little  stirring  work  to 
do.  It  is  now  generally  made  like  a  long,  loose 
casaqae  (by  some  spelled  oiusock)  and  one  of  those 
outside  garments  will  furnish  a  good  pattern.  But 
the  old-fashioned  style  with  long,  straight  breadths 
and  a  yoke  neck  is  more  desirable,— especially 
in  case  of  sickness.  Make  this  dress  of  plain 
thibet,  lyonese,  or  empress  cloth,  or  all-wool  de- 
laine, if  it  is  more  for  show  than  use.  Give  it  a  bor- 
der of  some  contrasting  color,  either  narrow  cross- 
wise bands  of  the  same  sort  of  goods,  or  of  silk  or 
ribbon.  Place  a  row  of  buttons  or  rosettes  of  the 
same  color  down  the  firont ;  and  border  the  yoke 
and  the  wristbands  with  the  same,  as  also  the  belt, 
or  wear  with  ic  a  girdle  cord  of  a  like  shade. 
Wrappers  should  be  made  doable.  If  exclusively 
for  winter  nse,  wadding  should  be  tacked  or  quilted 
to  the  wrong  side  of  the  inner  material,  over  the 
shoulders  and  the  chest,  and  the  sleeves  should 
have  double  linings.  These  are  handsome  dresses ; 
but  very  pretty  ones  are  made  of  cotton-and-wool 
cashmere  or  delaine,  or  calico  of  quiet,  modest 
colors  in  small  figures,  with  a  border  of  brighter 
hues,  either  figured  or  striped, — calico  is  surer  to 
wash  well,  and  to  last  longer  than  the  cashmere  or 
the  delaine. 

For  a  yoke-neck  wrapper  fit  a  waist  lining  as  for 
a  working-dress— loosely  and  comfortably.  The 
yoke  covers  this  lining  from  the  throat  to  over  the 


fall  of  the  shoulder;  and  here  the  sleeres^-wliid 
are  long  and  f^ll,  gathered  into  a  wristband — are 
inserted.  Three  widths  of  folded  goods,  or  six  of 
calico  or  delaine,  make  the  skirt,  which  is  plaited, 
and  attached  to  the  lining  under  the  yoke.  Hem 
or  face  and  bind  the  skirt,  which  should  be  Jnat 
long  enough  to  escape  touching  the  floor ;  a  dress 
of  this  sort  that  drags,  or  sweeps,  or  lies  like  ft 
a  train,  has  a  very  ugly  appearance. 

Skirt-bindings,  which  are  usually  of  worsted  or 
alpaca  braid,  must  be  shrunken  before  they  are 
used,  by  letting  them  lie  a  few  minutes  in  scalding 
water  and  then  placing  them  immediately  in  cold 
water,  fh>m  which  they  are  wrung,  partially  dried, 
and  then  pressed.  This  prevents  that  tightness  of 
the  binding  which  gives  the  edge  of  the  skirt  a 
puckered  appearance  after  wearing  it  in  wet 
weather. 

A  casaque  wrapper  usually  wears  oat  isoonest 
about  and  under  the  arm-size,  on  the  front  of  the 
waist.  To  mend  this,  rip  out  the  sleeve  above  all  thin 
places ;  also  the  seam  under  the  arm  and  the  first 
bias,  or,  as  some  call  it,  dart  seam.  Then  cnt  the 
cloth  from  the  seam  under  the  arm  to  thi^  bias,  in 
a  slightly  sloping  line,  just  where  the  belt  comes; 
and  then  extend  the  bias  in  a  sweeping  direction, 
above  all  thin  places,  to  the  arm-size.  Take  this 
old  piece,  thus  cut  oat,  and  fVom  new  material  cat 
an  exact  copy,  matching  the  figures  and  color 
closely,  allowing  enough  for  a  strong  seam.  Stitch 
it  very  barefuliy ;  s6e  thai  the  added  length  ot  the 
bias  is  not  failed  or  drawn,  and  then  dampen  and 
press  it  on  the  wrong  side.  Sew  and  finish  in  the 
same  way  the  sloping  seam  at  the  belt,  and  then 
re-stitch  the  bias  and  the  other  seams  that  have 
been  ripped.  Mend  rents  and  button  holes  as  men- 
tioned in  the  chapter  on  men's  clothing.  For 
darning,  don't  forget  to  use  ravel  lings  of  the  same 
material  as  that  which  forms  the  dress,— as  also 
there  mentioned.  In  case  of  a  very  bad  rent  in  an 
exposed  part  of  the  skirt,  mend  it  nicely,  either 
by  darning  or  inserting  a  new  piece ;  and  if  it  can 
be  hidden  near  the  top  of  the  plaits,  and  the  fig- 
ure will  bear  reversal,  rip  out  the  breadth  and  use 
all  your  ingenuity  in  getting  the  mended  spot  out 
of  sight,  in  the  fold  of  a  plait. 

In  selecting  fabrics  for  tight  di'esses— es  those 
are  called  that  fit  the  form  closely— the  common 
style  of  women's  dresses,— be  guided  somewhat  by 
your  figure  and  complexion,  as  well  as  by  yoar 
age,  as  to  their  colors ;  by  your  purse,  as  to  their 
price  and  capacity  for  retaining  their  original 
qualities ;  and  endeavor  to  get  those  upoi\  which 
the  eye  will  rest  the  longest  with  satisfaction,  and 
the  mind  dwell  upon  with  approval.  Stoat 
persons  should  always  wear  plain  goods ;  short 
striped ;  tall,  checked  or  plaided ;  slender  persons 
look  best  in  figured.  The  colors,  drab,  gray,  stone 
color,  dark-green  and  claret  suit  all  complexions; 
blue,  pink,  lilac  and  light-green  only  light ;  while 
cloudy  and  dark  complexions  should  wear  yellow, 
buir,  parple*  crimson,  red,  brown,  dark  blue  wd 
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dark  green.  Elderly  women  should  always  dress 
in  dart:  colors  and  plain  or  small  figured  styles. 

Plain  goods  are  always  handsome,  never  go  out 
of  fashion,  and  are  becoming  to  all  ages  and  all 
flgnres.  Wide  stripes  and  large  plaids  and  checks 
and  figures  look  hideous  when  not  in  fashion, 
-whfle  the  reverse  of  these  always  look  well,  and 
never  get  antiquated.  Purple,  lilac,  buff,  crimson, 
stooe-color  and  some  blues  are  apt  to  be  spotted 
l>j  adds  and  to  &de  by  exposure  to  the  air  and 
aonli^t. 

For  summer,  cambrics,  lawns,  and  muslins  are 
more  serviceable  than  bareges  and  grenadines  and 
other  light  tissues,  but  they  all  need  careful  usage. 
Keep  them  in  good  order  by  looking  often  along 
the  aeams  of  the  waist,  and  the  tops  of  flounces, 
tacks  and  hems ;  and  see  that  the  threads  are  not 
drawn  too  closely  together  in  some  places;  thus 
leaving  gutters  and  galls  which  may  get  dragged 
into  holes  if  they  do  not  receive  prompt  attention. 
The  only  way  to  remedy  these  is  to  spiead  the 
part  smoothly  on  a  table,  or  a  large  book,  and  with 
the  point  of  a  fine  needle  draw  every  thread  back 
into  its  proper  place  by  light,  gentle  strokes.  It  is 
alow  work,  but  it  pays  well  for  the  pains  taken. 
Tliin  delaines  and  valencias,  sometimes  alpacas, 
poplins  and  sUks  need  this  treatment.  Don't  leave 
one  spot,  no  matter  how  badly  drawn  up  and 
dxagsed  it  may  be,  till  every  thread  lies  straight; 
then  press  it  smoothly  on  the  wrong  side.  Bare- 
ges, grenadines  and  thin  silks,  when  torn,  if  they 
cannot  be  neatly  darned  with  their  own  ravellings, 
may  be  made  to  look  nice  a  long  time  by  fitting  the 
edges  of  the  rent  closely  together  and  gumming  a 
strip  of  lace  over  them  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 

Silks  are  suitable  for  all  seasons ;  but  as  they 
ooet  high  and  all  other  articles  of  clothing  to  wear 
with  them  must  be  of  the  very  nicest  quality,  no 
body  ought  to  buy  such  dresses  until  they  are 
ftdly  satisfied  that  they  can  afford  them.  The 
dowdiest  looking  array  is  a  silk  dress  with  a  cheap 
shawl  and  a  shabby  bonnet  and  gloves.  To  be 
sore,  cheap  silks  can  be  bought,  but  they  are  mis- 
erable things— laying  or  creasing  and  cracking  to 
pieces  very  soon ;  and  they  have  such  an  air  of 
pretence  and  shabby  gentility  in  their  metallic  lus- 
tre and  crackle  that  a  noble-minded  woman  would 
prefer  a  good  alpaca  or  poplin.  A  French  or  an 
English  crown  ijpaca,  or  an  Irish  poplin,  will  last 
years,  and  render  double  the  service  at  half  tiie 
^  eost  of  an  ordinary  silk. 

Valencias  of  cotton-and-wool,  and  delaines  of 
the  same  material,  are  usefhl  and  pretty  fob- 
rics.  But  they  need  .care  in  washing,  or  the  colors 
will  run  together  while  diying^and  the  cloth  is 
apt  to  shrink  or  cockle.  These  are  generally  of 
Amertcan  manufacture.  Scotch  winceys,  French 
all-wool  delaines,  as  also  thibets,  cashmeres,  em- 
press cloths,  alepines,  tamise  and  ethers  of  a 
woolen  or  sllk-and-woolen  texture  are  nice  for 
winter  wear.  In  all  of  these  get  those  that  are  of 
the  softest  wool  and  of  the  most  regular  weavhag. 


For  patterns  to  cut  these  materials,  rip  the  waist 
of  an  old  dress  that  fits  well,  and  copy  ftom  that 
your  lining— it  should  be  of  stout  sllesf  a.  Then 
consult  some  trustworthy  dressmaker  as  to  the 
style  of  the  waist  and  sleeves  and  the  cut  and  dis- 
position of  the  skirt.  Choose  some  graceful, 
unpretending  fashion,  and  if  verbal  descriptions 
are  not  sufilciently  plain,  buy  a  pattern  to  shape 
these.  Sometimes  in  the  ladies'  magazines  and 
newspapers— before  referred  to— you  may  find  just 
what  you  need  in  this  respect.  Having  decided 
in  what  fashion  to  make  your  dress  compare  your 
linings  with  it,  and  make  all  necessary  modifica- 
tions towards  securing  an  accurate  union  of  the 
two.  Baste,  and  have  patience  to  try  it  on  and 
alter  till  it  fits  exactly. 

In  cutting  a  dress  for  another  person  take  meas- 
ures around  the  throat— across  the  back  at  the 
fall  of  the  shoulders — ^across  the  chest  at  the  same 
point— around  the  waist  just  beneath  the  arms— 
and  around  the  waist  at  the  belt.  Measure  also 
the  length  from  the  arm-size  to  the  belt,  as  also 
fh)m  the  throat  to  the  belt,  both  back  and  front,— 
and  from  the  throat  to  the  fall  of  the  shoulder. 
Then  take  a  pattern  that  fits  your  own  figure  and 
with  these  measures  calculate  what  variations  to 
make.  For  length  of  sleeve  bend  the  elbow  and 
measure  from  the  shoulder  to  over  the  wrist  joint. 
Be  sure  that  your  cloth  lies  straight,  and  length- 
wise, when  you  cut ;  and  see  that  you  have  folded 
your  two  biases  for  each  front  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  ease,  as  well  as  to  look  easy  and  grace- 
fhl. 

In  cutting  the  arm-size  don't  get  it  too  far  on 
the  back — too  narrow  a  back  gives  one  the  appear- 
ance of  a  skewered  fowl.  Nor  yet  encroach  upon  the 
width  of  the  chest — too  narrow  a  chest  causes  that 
castiron  or  wooden  aspect  of  a  dress,  which  is  so 
disagreeable  to  see  and  so  distressing  to  endure. 
If  it  binds  arm,  back  or  bust,  don't  rest  till  the 
evil  is  removed ; — ^it  often  depends  upon  a  very 
slight  thing— an  irregularity  in  its  curve,  or  mis- 
placement of  thp  pattern  so  that  the  cloth  is  cut 
out  of  line. 

Some  persons  pin  the  silesia  to  the  form  in  order 
to  cut  a  linmg.  This  is  generally  a  quicker  way, 
but  there  is  more  waste  of  stock  and  great  danger 
of  spoiling  the  whole.  It  is  so  difficult  to  keep 
quiet  as  a  statue  during  the  disagreeable  manipu- 
lations of  nervous  fingers  and  the  insertion  of 
innumerable  pin-points — ^not  to  mention  the  gash- 
ing and  snipping  of  sharp  scissors'  b}ades— that 
high  and  uneven  shoulders,  low  and  uncomfort- 
able arm-sizes  and  crooked  and  clumsy  biases  are 
frequently  the  result  of  this  method. 

Gored  skirts  require  less  matwial  and  are  more 
comfortable  than  those  that  are  of  equal  width 
throughout ;  but,  fearing  that  the  flishion  may  not 
last  long,  many  prudent  women  are  unwilling  to 
cut  their  breadths  in  that  way,  and  so  fold  the 
&bric  to  the  desired  shape.  This  is,  however,  a 
questionable  economy,  for  a  skirt  made  thus  does 
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not  sity  or  hang,  so  well ;  and  if  ever  the  old  fash- 
ion returns,  the  difference  between  the  worn  and 
the  unworn  portions  will  give  the  dress  a  shabby 
look— either  make  the  skirt  with  whole  widths 
and  straight  seams  or  cut  the  material  according 
to  the  prevailing  style. 

All  gkirts  wear  longer  for  being  lined.  It  is  not 
always  necessaiy  to  buy  new  cambric  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  best  widths  Arom  old  dresses— whether 
of  lawn,  gingham,  calico,  or  cotton^and-wool  de- 
laine—should be  washed,  slightly  starched  and 
ironed,  expi^ssly  for  this  purpose.  A  cambric 
lining  and  facing  will  bear  removal  through  two 
or  three  dresses,  if  thus  renovated  at  each  change ; 
also  sleeve  and  waist  linings.  Even  when  a  waist 
lining  is  worn  out  around  and  under  the  arms  a 
piece  of  strong  silesia  from  some  other  cast  away 
lining  may  be  so  skilfblly  inserted  that  it  will  do 
good  service  in  a  working-dress  or  wrapper. 

It  is  especially  necessary  to  line  gored  skirts ; 
and  the  lining  and  outside  must  suit  each  other 
exactly,— being  stitched  together,  through  their 
whole  length.  In  stitching  these  seams  be  carcfhl 
not  to  fhll,  nor  to  siretch  cither  edge — ^both 
straight  and  crosswise  must  lie  easily  and  smooth- 
ly together.  After  they  are  stitched,  press  them 
carefully,  and  then  baste  your  facing :  this  should 
be  of  haircloth  or  wiggin  for  all  nice  dresses ;— or 
the  more  ordinary  btiff  cambric  will  suffice.  It 
will  need  particular  fitting  at  the  seams  to  give 
the  skirt  a  free  and  flowing  appcai*ancc. 

The  gored  street  or  walliing  di*es8  is  getting 
modified  to  a  veiy  pretty  style,  suited  either  to 
the  house  or  out-of-doors ;  and,  baving  the  double 
recommendation  of  economy  and  comfort  added 
to  its  good  looks,  will  \  robably  long  be  a  favorite 
with  persons  of  a  correct  taste  and  ripe  judgment. 
But  as  to  train-tkirts,  they  are  an  abomination, 
which,  if  every  sensible'  woman  will  let  them 
alone,  must  very  soon  pass  away. 

Exercise  your  best  taste  in  the  ornamenting  of 
your  dress.  A  little  nice,  simple  trimming  im- 
proves, because  it  relieves,  the  monotony  of  a 
plain  dress,  and,  by  contrast,  enhances  the  beauty 
of  the  fabric.  But  a  great  deal  of  trimmin.',  or 
too  strong  a  contrast  either  in  color  or  material,  is 
worse  than  none  at  all.  Figured,  striped,  checked, 
and  plaided  goods  seldom  need  anything  beyond 
their  own  substance,  arranged  in  told;:,  to  give  a 
finish  to  seams  and  edges,  and  to  break  up  the 
stiffness  and  formality  of  their  designs. 

The  chief  fault  in  dress-making  is  the  super- 
abnndftnce  of  trimming  and  ornament.  Beside 
the  extravagance  of  time  and  money  wbicli  it  oc- 
casions, many  a  Ijeautiful  garment  is  actually  dis- 
figured by  such  %  wasteful  di^play;  and  many  a 
young  woman  who  dues  not  yet  clearly  understand 
the  principles  of  beauty,  finds  fault  with  every- 
thing, rather  than  its  ornaments,  because  her  dress 
is  so  unbecoming.  She  knows  that  she  is  batisfied 
with  her  morning  and  working  dress,  plain  as  they 
are,  and  by-and-byc  she  will  discover  that  simpli- 


city and  harmony  constitute  the  highest  and  the 
most  charming  beauty. 

The  fabrics  and  the  fashions  of  women's  outside 
garments  are  so  numerous  and  so  variable  that  I 
can  only  offer  a  few  general  suggestions  in  regard 
to  them.  Let  comfort  be  your  first  consideratioii, 
and  let  common  sense  rule  in  all  your  deliberatioins 
upon  the  matter ;  and  when  you  have  once  made 
up  your  mind  as  to  that  which  is  best  suited  to 
your  needs,  be  contented  with  it,  so  long  as  it  is 
comfortable  and  looks  respectable. 

The  most  nseftil  outer  garment  a  woman  can 
have,  and  one  which  every  woman  should  own — no 
matter  how  much  handsomer  or  how  many  her  purse 
may  afford— is  a  common  hoodftd  cloak ;  made  long* 
loose,  and  large ;  of  what  is  called  waterproof  or  re- 
pcllant  cloth.  It  is  always  in  season,  always  ap- 
propriate, be  the  weather  fiiir  or  foul ;  but  for  one 
who  is  often  exposed  to  stormy,  or  wet  weather  it 
is  absolutely  indispensable.  It  is  universally 
known,  and  so  sln^^le  in  its  construction  that  no 
directions  for  catting  or  making  it  need  be  here 
given.  I  would  only  say  that,  of  all  outbide  gar- 
ments, own  this,  if  yon  own  nothing  else. 

The  head,  being  the  most  important  part  of  the 
human  figure,  and  the  chief  seat  of  beanty,  its 
clothing  presents  claims  to  our  roost  careful  atten- 
tion. Hence  women  have  considered  head-dresses 
as  the  best  suKjects  for  the  efforts  of  the  ingen- 
ious and  fanciful,  till  the  imagination  seems  to 
have  run  riot  in  the  fabrication  of  hats  and  bon- 
nets. The  most  insane  notions  in  reference  to  the 
elegance,  the  fitness  and  the  comfort  of  these  arti- 
cles have  at  times  controlled  their  fashion — ^ncver 
more  so  than  at  present.  Still,  we  roust,  in  a 
measure,  conform  to  the  prevailing  customs  of  so- 
ciety ;  one  of  which  is  to  wear  a  bonnet  for  dis- 
play rather  than  for  use— especially  in  the  winter 
season. 

I  suppose  after  this  harangue  my  readers  hardly 
expect  me  to  tcaeh  tbem  how  to  practice  economy 
in  these  things.  Nevertheless,  I  make  the  attempt, 
by  starting  first  with  that  axiom  of  the  judicious 
Hooker:  "Choose  the  greater  good  before  the 
lesser."  Bonnets  roust  be  worn ;  do  not  ovcriook 
their  convenience  amid  the  absurdities  of  which 
they  are  made  the  vehicle.  Let  your  choice  be 
from  the  most  modest  and  unpretending ;  compar- 
ing favorably  with  your  other  clothing— nice,  yet 
not  fine ;  beautifal,  but  not  gaudy.  As  much  as 
possible  they  should  be  the  work  '6f  your  own 
hands,  the  exponents  of  your  own  taste— not  the  ^ 
mimicry  of  some  crazy  Jane  of  a  milliner's  ap- 
prentice, though  you  may  purchase  the  frame  and 
sometimes  the  materials  of  her  mistress. 

The  graceful  aspect,  the  Jaunty  air,  which  some 
suppose  that  none  but  the  fingers  of  an  adept  can 
communicate  to  that  conglomeration  of  textures 
and  tissues  that  passes  for  a  bonnet,  may  not  at 
first  come  at  your  bidding.  But,  in  the  event  of  a 
first  failure,  all  good  sprites  having  cognizance  of 
your  essays  at  truth  and  beau^,  will  so  tarn  the 
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tables  upon  folly  and  extraTagance,  that  joti  shall 
become  the  bonnet,  if  the  bonnet  do  not  become 
yon ;  and  by  peneverance  in  yonr  endeavors  yon 
will  at  length  be  saccessfUl  in  winning  whatever 
elegance  or  grace  yon  may  desire  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  yonr  work. 

Straw  bonneta  and  hats  are  the  best  for  common 
wear,  and  any  one  can  make  them  look  pretty  and 
becoming,  by  obsenriDg  what  colors  agree  with 
her  complexion  and  choosing  their  ribbons  accord- 
ingly. If  she  can  afford  the  more  fancifal  strnc- 
tares— of  lace,  or  crape,  or  silk,  or  Telvet—she 
wtmai  have  one  of  straw,  for  that  can  stand  all  weath- 
ers and  all  usage ;  it  looks  proper  on  all  occasions, 
too,  if  neatly  kept.  But  all  others  soon  get  out  of 
shape  if  exposed  to  dampness— crape  and  lace  arc 
so  delicate  that  even  the  evening  dews  may  ruin 
them ;  in  foct  all  fkncy  hats  and  bonnets,  by  con- 
stant wearing,  very  quickly  lose  their  beauty,  and 
nothing  is  so  detrimental  to  a  woman's  personal 
appearance  as  a  soiled  or  dilapidated  bonnet. 

The  suits  of  dress,  sack  and  bonnet,  all  of  the 
same  material,  are  the  prettiest  style  yet  invented, 
and  a  very  economical  one.  The  best  are  made 
of  modes^hned  goods,  and  delicately  trimmed. 
The  waist  and  sleeves  are  plain ;  the  skirt  gored, 
and  of  moderate  width  and  length.  There  is  no 
need  of  two  skirts,  or  even  trimming  to  simulate 
an  extra  one— it  is  handsomer  without.  The  sack 
is  of  medium  size.  The  bonnet,  of  plainest  form ; 
depending  not  upon  ornament  for  its  effect,  yet 
holding  a  few  small  rosebuds  or  violets,  or  a  bit  of 
ribbon  and  lace,  that  set  off  to  the  best  advantage 
the  wearer's  hair  and  complexion.  Whoever  is 
the  possessor  of  such  a  costume  may  rest  assured 
that  she  presents  an  agreeable  appearance.  Tet 
it  is  a  cheap  dress— ten  dollars  will  cover  the  cost 
of  the  whole  suit,  if  she  makes  it  herself,— and 
with  care  it  will  suffice  for  company,  visiting, 
walking  and  travelling,  nine  months  in  the  year, 
for  two  years,  at  least;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  style  will  last  ten  times  that  length. 

Of  all  the  various  Jackets  that  have  been  adopted 
during  the  last  few  years  the  Garibaldi  continues 
highest  in  favor.  Made  of  muslin  it  has  come  to 
be  regarded  almost  a  necessity  for  summer  wear, 
and  being  very  cheap  and  also  easy  to  make,  (it 
fehonld  copy  the  pattern  of  the  waist  and  sleeves 
of  the  working-dress,  except  that  the  lining  is  low 
in  the  neck,)  no  young  woman  should  be  without 
it.  While  the  more  ambitious  fabrics  gain  much 
from  a  union  with  its  unsullied  purity,  even  a 
calico  or  a  gingham  skirt  takes  on  a  hitherto  un- 
known beauty  from  its  companionship. 

Muslin  and  lace  are  becoming  to  all,  because  of 
their  translucence  and  pearly  whiteness;  and 
therefore,  in  the  form  of  collar  and  cuffb,  either 
plain  or  embroidered,  they  make  the  best  edgings 
ftnr  garments  where  they  border  upon  the  skin. 
The  opaque,  dead  white  of  cambric  has  a  contrary 
eflfect,  so  that  pique  and  Marseille^  Jackets  are  not 
so  desirable  though  many  wear  them. 


Mend  all  these  goods  with  great  care,  muslins, 
and  laces  with  muslin  ravellings — ^the  thicker  fab- 
rics with  their  own  threads.  Dam  all  bracks,  and 
fill  holes  with  patches  whose  edges  are  so  nicely 
darned  into  the  material  that  only  the  closest  scru- 
tiny can  detect  them.  This  is  done  by  first  bast- 
ing them  in  neatly  and  then  taking  the  stitches 
thread  by  thread,  following  the  weaving  with  the 
needle.  When  rents  occur  among  the  figures  in 
embroidered  muslin  or  lace  you  can  frequently 
cut  out  the  plain  portion  frt>m  figure  to  figure,  and 
insert  new  in  this  way,  even  if  you  take  out  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  uninjured  fabric.  Wrought 
muslin  and  lace  should  always  be  pieced  by  lap- 
ping one  figure  over  another,  when  the  embroidery 
is  not  heavy  enough  to  make  such  Joining  notice- 
able, and  tacking  it  securely  with  fine  thread  on 
the  wrong  side  and  around  the  edges  of  the  figure. 
Otherwise,  trim  the  edge  of  the  figure  carefully 
with  scissors  from  the  plain  lace  or  muslin  and 
sew  it  in  very  nice  overstitch  to  the  plain  portion 
of  that  which  you  wish  to  unite  with  it. 

Be  dainty  in  the  choice  of  gloves  and  carefhl  in 
their  usage.  Eld  gloves  to  wear  well  should  be 
an  exact  fit.  If  too  loose  they  are  unsightly  and 
deface  quickly.  If  too  tight  they  are  always  rip- 
ping or  tearing.  Cheap  gloves  are  not  worth  buy- 
ing. If  you  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  price  of  good 
kid,  content  yourself  wfti  nice  merino  for  winter, 
with  silk  or  raw  silk  or  lisle  thread  for  warm 
weather— you  will  find  many  styles  that  are 
beautifbl  and  durable.  Repair  them  as  directed 
in  Chapter  YII.  When  silk  and  cotton  thread 
gloves  get  stretched,  take  in  their  looseness  at  the 
seams.  If  they  are  soiled,  wash  them  with  white 
castile  soap — upon  the  hands;  rinse  them  and 
partially  dry  them  in  the  same  position,  then  take 
them  off  and  press  them  with  a  warm  iron.  This 
often  shrinks  them  a  little,  but  they  will  look  like 
new.  Kid  gloves  can  be  cleansed  in  the  same 
manner,  uf^ing  milk,  instead  of  water,  with  the 
soap.  Keep  these  on  the  hands  till  perfectly  dry, 
and  then  "buff"  them,— that  is,  rub  them  briskly 
till  they  are  smooth  and  soft. 

No  systematic  housekeeper  will  be  without  her 
knitting  or  crochet-work  for  spare  minutes.  In 
this  way  she  can  fhmish  other  members  of  her 
family,  as  well  as  herself,  with  mittens,  scarfs, 
hoods.  Jackets,  or  even  shawls,  which  for  beauty 
and  comfort  are  great  additions  to  any  wardrobe. 
I  have  no  space  for  giving  the  directions  for  their 
fabrication,  and,  really,  I  think  there  is  no  need 
of  it;  fbr  the  bright  colors  and  soft  texture  of 
worsteds  are  so  enticing  to  young  fingers  that  a 
knowledge  of  all  their  combinations  is  usually  ac- 
quired before  they  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
plain  sewing.  Although  more  important  duties 
engage  the  greater  part  of  the  time  and  thoughts 
of  the  housekeeper,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  early 
fondness  fbr  such  employment  will  induce  her  to 
continue  it  dnring  every  interval  of  leisure,  as  a 
source  of  pleasant  recreation,  and  of  providing 
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these  gBrments  of  taste  and  comfort  for  her  hoase- 
bold. 

It  was  the  fashion  a  few  years  since  to  wear 
boots  of  the  same  color  and  material  as  the  dress ; 
and  then  many  young  women,  in  a  spasm  of  econ- 
omy, famished  themselves  with  a  set  of  tools,  and 
went  to  work  making  boots  for  themselves  and 
their  friends.  Bnt  their  enthusiastic  fit  soon  wore 
off.  Perhaps  if  it  had  continued  they  would  not 
have  found  themselves  able  tP  manage  the  more 
substantial,  and  more  sensible  materials  of  which 
women's  boots  are  now  made.  Tet  the  same 
energy  and  prudence,  which  prompted  them  to 
that  work  at  that  time,  ought  to  set  them  to  mak- 
ing all  sorts  of  house  shoes  and  slippers.  Serge, 
thibets  and  the  thicker  woolen  cloths  are  suitable 
materials,  with  the  addition  of  felt^which  old 
hats  will  Aimish^thickly  quilted  in  layers,  for 
soles ;  or,  in  some  cases,  the  thinner  sole  leather, 
procured  of  the  shoemaker  or  at  the  leather-deal- 
er's. Worn-out  shoes  and  slippers  will  serve  for 
patterns,  and  silesia  and  common  worsted  braid^ 
often  remaining  after  making  dresses — for  linings 
and  bindings.  Boots  should  be  kept  in  repair  by 
inserting  new  elastic  gores  when  needed — stitch- 
ing them  evenly  with  a  stout  needle  and  strong, 
waxed  thread;  by  neatly  mending  the  eyelet 
strips  in  the  same  manner,  and  also  all  broken 
buttonholes.  Both  serge  md  leather  boots  can  be 
mended  with  a  short  needle  and  strong  thread,  by 
slipping  the  needle  between  the  lining  and  the 
outside  and  passing  from  side  to  side  of  the  rent 
or  rip  with  small  stitches. 

Every  aitlcle  of  clothing  should  be  carefhlly 
used,  promptly  and  faithfully  mended,  and  when 
not  in  actual  service  either  folded  or  hung 
smoothly  away  from  dust  and  dampness,  where' 
nothing  can  soil  or  iigure  it.  It  is  the  duty  of 
housewives  to  teach  by  their  own  example  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  an  agreeable  personal 
appearance^which  can  never  be  accomplished 
without  thorough  neatness  and  tidiness  in  attire ; 
no  nicety  nor  elegance  can  ever  atone  for  the  ab- 
sence of  these  virtues,  and  the  influence  of  a 


mother's  habits  in  these  respects  i»  beyond  calca- 
lation. 

[The  next  chapter  will  give  suggestionB  and  direotlana 
oonoeniing  Children's  Clothing.] 


From  Patnam's  ICagazine  for  February. 
THE  OUTGABT. 


Her  ■ympathiee  are  y  ours  and  mine, 

Her  heart  U  frill  of  human  love, 
Her  tastes,  in  spite  of  tinsel  shine, 

Do  naught  a^idnst  her  Datura  prova; 
Kot  less  her  pity  is  than  onrs, 

Nor  are  her  Joys  an  idle  Jest; 
Sharp  are  the  thorns  beneath  the  llo 

She  clasps  onto  her  woman's  breast. 

She  came  Into  her  life  of  blame. 

Like  us,  in  helplessness  of  grace; 
Unconsciously  received  her  name, 

Unconsciously  assumed  her  place ; 
Blessed  with  maternal  care  or  cursed 

With  povertv's  neglect,  she  rose 
Through  years' gradation  and  I 

Her  lutnre  of  allotted  woea. 


It  was  not  if  she  could  or  would ; 

bhe  took  her  fate,  like  us,  on  trust; 
Her  follies  are  no  natural  mood, 

Nor  does  she  choose  for  Jewels,  dust; 
For  had  she  chosen,  well  we  know 

Her  life  bad  been  onr  counterpart, 
With  more  perhaps  than  we  bestow 

In  sympathies  of  mind  and  heart. 

The  glances  of  her  evil  eyes 

On  us  pass  Judgment  none  the  leas 
Than  we,  who  walk  in  saintly  guise, 

Condemning  what  we  only  guess. 
Where  we  discerh  a  gulf  between, 

She  sees  a  simple  line  of  chance, 
And  holds  that  we  like  ber  had  been, 

But  for  the  chain  of  circimistanoe. 

The  stars  that  guard  the  lovera'  talk 

Are  not  more  ch  iste  with  holy  light. 
Than  when  they  guide  her  wayward  walk 

Through  the  waste  places  of  the  night; 
And  she  and  we  beneath  their  rays 

Reason  the  same,  or  reason  not, 
And  misinterpret  others'  ways 

To  make  our  own  the  happier  lot. 

And  which  of  us  the  saints  shall  say 

She's  wholly  wrong  nor  partly  right; 
Or  who,  beneath  that  painted  clay, 

Pronounce  there  is  no  blameless  white  ? 
Then  cast  not  at  her  stones  of  pride. 

Low  stooping  from  onr  heisht  above ; 
But.  moving  humbly  at  her  side, 

Lift  up  her  life  with  saving  love. 


"'^^^^JP^ 


NE 
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1  wire  through 


U)  calyx.  Let 
oneeod  of  the 
nire  poiat 
tbe  nort 
u>d  the  oiber 
totheSouib. 
Draw  ft  line 


and    Hi 
apiDni 
round     from 
veit  to  eftit. 
The    oiange 
now     rejwe- 
•nifl  the  earth  revolvii^  or  ii-t  axu,  and  the 
Une,  the  equator.    Let  tlu:  iight  of  a  candle 
(all  upon  it,  so  that  the  rays  shall  fall  di- 
rectly npon  the  line.    The  iiiu  is  now  over 
tJM    equator,    and  the   days   and  nights   are 
•quaL     We   will  call  it  the  vernal  equinox, 
fridch  occun  about  tbeSOth  of  Uaich.    Now 


tilt  up  the  northein  end  of  the  wire  gradually, 
tmtil  the  direct  rays  fall  S3i  degrees  north  of 
the  equator.  Here  make  another  line  around 
the  orange.  This  is  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
indicatea  the  diAancu  from  the  equator,  at  which 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  fall  upon  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  earth's  surliwe  about  the  20th 
of  June,  ibe  longest  days  of  the  year. 

Now  begin  to  Cuni  down  the  uortbem  end 
of  the  wire,  and  about  Hie  20th  of  September 
yoD  will  get  the  earth  into  the  same  position 
it  occupied  when  you  began  the  experiment. 
This  we  will  Kail  the  autumnal  equinox.  Keep 
on  gradualiy  tunitng  it  down,  and  about  the 
20th  of  December,  the  direct  rays  of  the  son  will 
reach£8i  dej^ees  south  of  the  equator.  Here 
drftw  another  line  around  the  orange.  This 
will  represent  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  Now 
the  days  are  shortest  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  earth,  and  longest  in  the  soutbem. 

Now  begin  to  tilt  down  the  northern  end, 
and  upon  the  20lh  of  Uarch,  yon  will  get  it 
again  iuio  a  horizontal  position.  Bemember 
that  the  onnge  is  to  be  kept  spinning  rotmd 
on  its  axis  all  the  while  that  you  are  tilting  it 
up  and  down.  These  motions  of  the  orange 
will  gin  us  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
moTemente  of  tbe  earth  in  relation  to  the  sun, 
and  the  cause  of  tbe  difference  in  the  tempera- 
ture, and  in  the  length  of  the  days,  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  the  earth's  axis  was 
hoiiiontal.    The  nonhem  end  of  it  is  now 
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being  tilted  up  at  the  rate  of  231  degrees  in 
three  monthfl ;  or,  any  given  place' on  the  norih- 
em  hemisphere  is  approaching  the  son  at  the 
rate  of  470  miles  a  month,  or  about  as  fast  as 
an  ordinary  man  would  walk.  We  shall  soon 
be  in  a  wanner  climate.  Taurus  wiU  be  the 
reigning  sign  in  (he  Zodiac,  and  the  earth  will 
open  her  bosom  to  the  genial  wannth  of  the 
sun,  the  buds  will  swell,  and  flowers  will  begin 
to  open,  the  leaves  will  unfold,  and  all  nature 
will  spring  into  life  and  beauty. 

But  climate  does  not  depend  entirely  upon 
latitude.  It  is  influenced  by  various  local 
causes.  The  latitude  of  Bome,  the  home  of 
Virgil,  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  Bos- 
ton. The  warm  watei^  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  warm  south  winds  from  the  arid  sands 
of  Africa,  make  the  season  at  least  a  month 
earlier  than  ours.  The  month  of  April  in 
that  part  of  Italy,  is  more  like  our  May, 
in  which  we  may  more  properly  speak  of  the 
opening  year.  The  ^'Aprioi  dies,"  or  sunny 
days  of  Virgil,  are  rare  in  this  dimate,  in 
April,  where  the  east  winds,  blowing  over  the 
icebergs  of  the  Atlantic,  take  the  place  of  the 
Afirican  winds  on  the  shores  of  Italy.  But  the 
life-giving  influences  of  the  son  will  be  felt  in 
due  time,  and  all  nature  will  rejoice. 


"April  baa  come,  and  in  the  allent  wood 
Inie  light  rain  paltera,  aa  if  fUry  ftet 
Upon  the  crUp  leavea  gamboUad.    There'a  a  ioaiit 
Of  blowing  ilowera  on  the  aoft  aouth  air, 
*  •  *      while  along  the  rtlla 

The  graaa  apringa  green  and  balmy,  and  the  earth 
la  fragrant  with  a  thonaand  apriDglog  aeeda.'' 

Mri,B.H.  Tkomoi, 

April  has  come.  Welcome,  April,  after 
the  long  and  severe  winter  which  has  kept  us 
ice-bound  and  snow-bound  for  three  long 
months.  All  the  more  welcome  will  April  be 
for  this,  with  its  showers  and  flowers,  its  sing^ 
ing  birds  and  fitful  skies.  All  the  more  heart- 
ily will  the  farmer  enter  upon  his  spring  work, 
and  the  flower-folk  get  into  the  garden  to  see 
how  things  prosper  there. 

The  old  adage,  '*Take  Tune  by  the  fore* 
lock,"  is  worth  remembering,  as  we  enter 
again  upon  the  new  life  of  spring.  We  sup- 
pose it  means  that  we  shall  take  hold  at  once, 
promptly  and  efficiently,  of  whatever  work  we 
have  to  perform.  To  plow,  to  dress  the  land, 
and  to  sow  in  season,  so  that  crops  may  have 
the  influence  of  sun  and  rain  at  the  proper 
timet  requires  as  much  skill  as  for  the  merchant 


to  introduce  his  goods  to  the  world  just  at  the 
moment  when  they  are  most  needed  and  there 
is  a  demand  for  them. 

Certain  crops,  as  the  grains,  demand  April 
and  May  influences,  and  nuist  have  them,  or 
they  will  be  unprofitable  crops.  You  may  give 
them  Jidy  and  August,  and  add  to  them  all 
the  resources  of  your  skill,  and  still  they  will 
languish.  April  and  May  were  their  birth- 
months  and  their  growth-months,  and  ihej 
never  will  flourish  without  them. 

Without,  then,  enumerating  the  in^rtnai 
duties  which  devolve  upon  the  fanner  and  gar- 
dener in  Aprils  it  is  enough  for  us  to  call 
attention  to  them,  and  uige  that  no  one  of 
them  be  left  to  be  taken  care  of  bythelng^ 
gardes  motto :  **there  is  time  enough  yet ;"  bat 
that  every  thing  be  done  seasonably  and  well, 
and  then  peace  and  protperiiy  will  presida 
over  the  house,  garden  and  fields. 


WHSSAT  OUIiTtXBll  ZS  MAINll. 
The  Maine  Farmer  publishes  a  circular  of 
S.  L.  Goodale,  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  announcing  the  vote  of  the 
Board,  '*That  the  several  Agricultural  Sode- 
ties  receiving  bounty  from  the  State  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  directed,  to  offer  in  premiuma 
for  the  encouragement  of  wheat  culture,  dur- 
ing the  current  year,  a  sum  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  of  bounty  so  received 
during  the  year."  Tfab  secretaiy  says,  there 
is  good  reason  for  the  belief  that,  even  now, 
the  average  production  per  acre  of  wheat  in 
Maine,  over  the  limited  breadth  sown  is  greater 
than  the  average  product  per  acre  in  the 
Western  grain-growing  States,  and  no  doubt 
exists  that,  with  improved  culture,  more  judi* 
dous  rotations,  better  manuring,  and  under- 
draining  of  such  lands  as  suffer  from  a  reteiK 
tive  subsoil,  the  acreage  product  can  be  greatly 
increased.  The  most  successful  method  of 
culture  in  that  State  is  stated  to  be — ^to  pre- 
pare the  land  thoroughly  in  the  fall  by  plough- 
ing and  manuring;  and  to  follow  this  with 
seeding  at  the  eailieat  opportpnity  in  the 
spring^— when  the  f  root  is  first  out  for  a  littla 
depth.  The  ravages  of  the  wheat  midge  or 
fly,  which  for  a  term  of  years  were  terribly  de- 
structive, have  been  mndi  less  hannful  for  some 
years  past,  and  there  are  reasons  to  hope  they 
may  not  agam  become  a  serious  hindrance  to 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  that  State. 
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BAND  JN  THS  BABST  OBLIiAB. 

The  pfacdee  has  become  somewhal  common 
of  carting  lai^  qnantidea  of  tand  into  the 
bnm  cellar  and  mixing  it  from  time  to  time 
with  the  droppings  of  the  cattle.  It  is  a  prao- 
tioe  ittTolving  the  ontlaj  of  a  great  deal  of  1»- 
bor  of  both  man  and  beast,  and  consequentlj 
of  mnch  expense.  This  is  done  onder  the 
supposition  that  the  sand  abtorht  the  liquids 
and  saTOs  them. 

So  far  as  the  sand  keeps  the  liquids  from 
nmniag  away,  it  is  well  to  nse  it,  whether  it 
absorbs  them  or  onlj  preTents  their  escape  by 
being  in  their  way.  Sand  has  little  or  no  ab- 
sorbing power,  and  only  acts  in  this  case  hj 
being  in  the  way  of  the  liqoids. 

In  the  absence,  then,  of  peat,  the  nse  of 
sand  is  economical  just  as  fiur  as  it  prevents 
the  liquids  from  escaping.  Beyond  that,  it 
seems  to  us  to  be  lost  labor  to  cart  in  and  out 
again  any  quantity  of  sand.  It  adds  nothing 
of  yalue  to  the  manure,  or,  if  anything,  in 
scarcely  an  appreciable  degree,  while  every 
cord  of  it  that  is  handled  over  two  or  three 
times  must  cost  from  one  to  three  dollars,  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  which  it  is  conveyed 
and  the  wages  paid. 

The  presence  of  sand  in  the  manure  heap 
acts  as  a  divider,  and  in  this  way  may  be  of 
some  service ;  but  it  would  be  slight.  At  any 
rate,'  the  same  amount  of  labor  expended  in 
adding  good  peat  to  the  manure  heap,  or  char- 
coal dust,  or  almost  any  fine,  dry  vegetable 
matter,  would  probably  be  ten  times  as  useful. 


JforihelfemlBikfitmd  Farmer* 
ICAPUB  SXraAB  MAKOrCk 

I  am  an  old  maple  sugar  maker,  and  have 
■sade  as  good  an  article  as  was  ever  sold  in  any 
market.  I  have  also  expended  much  thought, 
time  and  money  in  making  experimeLts,  and 
have  looked  the  world  of  agncultural  15tera- 
tnre  over  for  information  on  the  subject  with- 
out ever  having  got  a  suggestion  worth  a  pin 
to  me  as  a  practical  man. 

Tour  correspondent,  Mr.  field,  says  the 
Toogh  bark  should  never  be  hewn  off  the  tree 
and  I  can  most  cordially  endorse,  with  abun- 
dant reasons,  the  assertion ;  but  when  he  re- 
oommends  boring  thronp;h  the  white  wood,  I 
am  reminded  of  toe  man  who  killed  his  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  egg.  No  tree  shoold  be 
bored  more  than  one-half  aaindi  in  dq^,  and 
w>  more  than  one  hole  may  be  bored  in  the 
aame  tree,  if  the  perpetuity  of  the  orchard  is 
desired.  We  have  used  the  cast  iron,  the 
wtottghtiron,  the  sheet  iron,  the  sumach,  and  in 


short  evety  kind  of  spout  ever  used,  except 
the  Livermore  Patent  Spout,  and  we  verv  much 
prefer  the  Willard^s  Franklin  Spout,  (that  ad- 
vertised in  the  Farmbb  by  Mr.  Proper.)  To 
discuss  the  reasons  for  our  preference  would 
occupy  more  space  than  you  would  be  willing 
to  adbrd  us,  and  we  can  only  say  that  Messrs. 
Oranee  Judd  &  Co.,  of  New  York  will  pub- 
lish during  this  year  a  work  in  which  everv 
process  in  maple  sugar  making  is  fully  consid- 
ered, and  eveiy  conclusion  reached  is  fully 
sustained  by  evidence.  There  are  certain 
principles  underlving  the  whole  subject,  of 
which  the  mass  of  practical  men  are  entirely 
ignorant. 

Your  correspondent  '*A.  B,^^  of  Essex,  Yt. 
wants  to  know  * 'what's  the  matter^*  that  his 
su^r  is  waxy  and  black.  There  is  nothing 
plainer,  when  you  once  "see  it."  All  sugar 
solutions,  dense  or  dilute,  when  exposed  to 
light,  heat  and  air,  undergo  decompositiv  or 
what  is  tedmicaily  callea  degradation,  or  to 
express  it  in  more  common,  though  not  strictly 
correct  language  "they  begin  to  turn  sour.** 
Agitation  either  by  boiling  or  otherwise  accel- 
erates the  action,  and  the  presence  of  foreign 
matter  also  helps  it  along. 

Degradation  is  also  contagious,  and  one  par- 
ticle of  degraded  matter  acts  like  leaven  in  the 
mass.  Now  "A.  B.*s**  old  buckets  are  full  of 
the  leaven,  and  it  is  a  physical  importsibility  to 
get  it  out  by  scalding  or  otherwise.  Then 
again,  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
whether  he  fills  up  his  pan  and  keeps  a  pan 
full  of  sap  boiling  hour  after  hour,  or  onlpr 
pots  in  just  enough  to  cover  the  bottom  of  his 
pan  and  keeps  filling  in  as  he  reduces  the 
amount  by  evaporation.  Could  fresh  drawn 
maple  sap  be  instantaneously  relieved  of  the 
water  contained  in  it,  the  product  would  be 
pure  cane  sugar,  as  pure  as  anv  loaf  sugar ; 
but  that  being  a  physical  impossibility,,  all  ma- 
ple sugar  is  composed  of  cane  fugar  and 
this  degraded  article,  which  iskrewivto  chem<- 
ist  8  as  grape  onincrystal  lizable  sngar,  and  which 
is  but  two-fifths  as  sweet  as  the  eane  stigar, 
and  which  eoostitutntes  the  greater  part  of 
*  *  A.  B.*s**  waxy  sugar.  If  theexcess  of  grape 
sugar  is  great,  the  mass  should  net  be  cooked 
too  hard ;  as  the  uncrystalKzable  part  dries  on 
to  the  other  and  prevents  either  precipitation 
or  purgation. 

As  regards  the  diiBtaace  from  the  ground  at 
which  trees  should  be-  tapped,  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinfon*.  i  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  tree  dbes  not  dry  up  quite  so 
eariy  low  downv  and  that  fs  aR  the  difference, 
and  it  does  not  amount  to  anything.  The  only 
difference  between  lowhnd  and  liighLmd  sap 
is  that  the-  former  is  sometimes  more  dilute, 
and,  requiring  longer  boiling,  is  subjected  to 
a  liale>  more  of  the  degiwRng  influence.  Sap 
aknost  ineariabfy  deposits  a  small  amount  of 
the  sarbonate  %t  Hme  in  the  foim  of  a  hard 
scale  en  the  kettle  in  which  it  is  boiled.  It 
has»  however^  no  injurious  effect  unless  pev- 
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mitted  to  accamulate  in  qaantity,  when  it  has 
a  tendency  to  discolor  and  perhaps  bum  the 
sugar. 

I  regret  that  want  of  space  compels  me  to 
so  cursory  a  view  of  this  subject,  but  I  sup- 
pose I  must  stop  or  the  printer  will  bar  me 
out  entirely.  O.  S.  Buss. 

Georgia,  Vt,  Feb.  29,  1868. 


BXTBACTS  ASm  KFiFTiTTB8. 


COOKING  CATTLB  AND  SWINB  7BBD. 

In  the  Weekly  Farmer  of  December  7th,  under 
the  beading  **Cooking  Cattle  Feed,"  are  .some 
btatemcnts  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  "Royal  Ag- 
ricultural Society  of  England,"  in  which  I  was 
much  interested.  It  seems  that  our  British  breth- 
ren use  the  English  language  somewhat  differently 
from  ourselves.  To  say  "chaff"  for  cut  straw, 
"cake"  for  oil  cake,  "iiweeds"  for  Swedish  tur- 
nips, "pulpinff  roots"  for  masbhig  them,  "malt 
coml#'  for,  I  know  not  what,  &c.,  must,  I  think, 
sound  rather  strange  to  many  American  ears. 
What  Mr.  Laws  Intended  to  prove  by  saying  that 
one  of  the  animals  with  which  he  experimented 
was  "white,  with  a  black  nose,"  I  do  not  know. 
Some  of  the  statements  made  at  this  meeting  I  do 
not  fhlly  understand ;  still  I  think  it  very  evident 
that  they  militate  very  strongly  against  cooking  or 
fermenting  food  for  any  kind  of  animals^  espe- 
cially those  that  chew  the  cud.  In  this  I  think 
they  aie  right. 

So  far  aa  my  experience  goes,  pork  flnom  hogs 
kept  on  uncooked  and  unfermeuted  food  is  far  su- 
perior to  that  from  hogs  kept  on  cooked  and  fer- 
mented food.  If  I  could  get  no  pork  but  this,  I 
should,  so  far  as  eating  pork  is  concerned,  turn 
.  Jew  at  once.  I  have  frequently  bought  pork ;  but 
have  much  more  frequently  obtained  bad  than 
good.  I  do  not  indeed  know  how  it  had  been  fed, 
but  in  most  cases,  I  suppose,  with  cooked  or  fer- 
mented food;  Oti  this  is  the  most  common  practice. 
I  have,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  eaten  pork 
which  I  knew  for  a  certainty  had  been  fed  wholly 
with  uncooked  and  unfermented  food,  and  always 
found  it  good.  Cooked  food  is  apt  to  be  given  too 
hot ;  and  fermented  food  is  apt  to  be  fermented  too 
much.  It  may  be  said  that  these  evils  might  be 
avoided.  Theoretically  they  might;  practically 
they  never  will  be.  The  world  always  has  con- 
tained careless  people,  and  doubtless  always  will. 

Deny,  N.  fl.,  Feb.,  1868.  b.  b. 

Remarks.— The  dust  or  substance  that  separates 
firom  malt  in  the  process  of  drying  or  during  its 
preparation.  Is  sometimes  called  "malt  combs" 
and  at  others  malt-dust,  and  Is  used  both  as  a 
spring  top-dressing  of  grass  land  and  a  feed  for 
cows  and  pigs.  The  question  of  color,  particu- 
larly that  of  white,  has  been  consideraby  dis- 
cussed both  among  European  and  American  cattle 
breeders,  and  many  have  a  prejudice  against  white. 
Prof.  Agassis  introduced  the  sutyect  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society. 
He  said  white  rabbits  had  uniformly  weak  eyes. 
He  supposed  the  white  color  resulted  fh>m  a  bleach- 
iog  of  those  darker  tints  which  are  connected  with 
(.he  qualities  of  the  blood,  and  therefore  indicated 
.1  certain  feebleness  of  the  system.  A  butcher  of 
thirty-six  years'  experience  in  the  business  was 
i  itcd  who  was  very  strongly  pn^ndioed  against 
\\«hite  cattle,  and  said  they  never  dressed  well.   It 


was  also  stated  that  tumors  near  the  roots  of  the 
tail  of  a  white  horse  are  common,  and  that  white 
horses  were  safcsject  to  a  disease  known  as  "mela- 
nosis," which  seldom  or  ever  attacked  a  black, 
bay  or  red  horse.  With  a  knowledge  of  these  facts 
and  theories,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  Mr.  Laws 
should  allude  to  the  peculiar  color  of  hi ,  peculiarly 
straiy^  acting  steer. 

BUNCH  ON  A  steer's  JAW. 

I  have  one  pair  of  steers  that  are  nicely  matched. 
One  has  a  bunch  growing  on  his  under  jaw  about 
as  big  as  a  hen's  egg.  I  first  noticed  it  only  aliout 
a  week  ogo.  It  is  soft,  and  appears  to  be  growing 
fast.  How  can  I  get  rid  of  it  with  safety  ?  Will 
it  be  safe  to  cat  it  out  ?  d.  w. 

BarUand,  Me.,  Feb.  25, 1868. 

Remabks. — Bunches  upon  the  Jaws  of  animals 
are  so  various  In  character,  and  are  the  result  of 
so  widely  diffsring  causes  that  it  is  unsafe  to  ad- 
vise what  to  do  without  an  examination  of  each  in- 
dividual case.  We  understand  that  these  s wel  linga 
upon  the  jaws  of  cattle  are  sometimes  produced,  as 
on  the  hunuin  face,  by  a  decayed,  broken  or  dis- 
ordered tooth ;  sometimes  they  are  fibrous  tumors 
or  a  kind  of  wart  under  the  skin,  but  not  connect- 
ed with  the  bone;  and  often  they  result  fh>m  an 
internal  disease  in  the  bone,  or  from  some  external 
iiyuiy  to  it.  It  is  an  old  adage,  that  to  know  the 
disease  is  half  the  cure.  If,  in  this  case,  the 
bunch  is  caused  by  a  bad  tooth,  it  should  be  ex- 
tracted ;  if  it  is  what  the  books  call  an  encysted  [in 
a  sack]  tumor  or  wart,  it  can  readily  be  removed 
by  cutting  down  upon  it  and  taking  out  the  cyst 
or  sack ;  if  it  is  the  result  of  a  blow  or  other  ex- 
ternal iiyury,  bathing  in  cold  or  warm  water  may 
be  beneficial ;  if  it  is  caused  by  a  disease  in  the 
bone,  a  surgical  operation,  to  which  we  alluded  in 
the  Farmeb  of  Feb.  29,  may  be  advisable.  It 
would  be  well,  we  think,  if  all  country  physicians 
would  qualify  themselves  to  advise  and  assist  in 
diseases  of  animals. 

BBAirS  FOB  8HBBP. 

I  have  a  quantity  of  poor  beans.  Are  they  good 
to  feed  to  sheep  ?  A  neighbor  says  they  wiU  make 
the  ewes  lose  their  lambs.    Is  it  so  ?  a.  a. 

Tunbridge,  Vt.,  Feb.  26, 1868. 

REMABKS.—Similar  inquiries  were  made  of  as 
a  few  years  ago  in  relation  to  oats.  We  then  re- 
plied that  oats,  com,  beans  or  any  other  food  in 
which  nutritive  matter  was  highly  concentrated 
was  liable  to  ii^jure  sheep  or  any  other  animal  if 
ifgudiciously  fed.  Even  cold  water,  if  drank  in- 
judiciously, may  ii\)ure  or  kill  a  thirsty  man.  Ac- 
cording to  the  chemists,  there  is  a  little  over  one 
pound  of  nitrogen  in  100  pounds  of  hay,  and  in 
100  pounds  of  beans  nearly  four  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen. According  to  a  tabic  in  Randall's  Sheep 
Husbandry,  the  theoretical  nutritive  value  of  23 
pounds  of  beans  is  equal  to  318  pounds  of  carrots, 
or  70  pounds  of  Indian  com ;  while  firom  the  prac- 
tical experiments  of  one  man  in  Europe,  the  value 
of  54  pounds  of  beans  appeared  to  oe  equal  to  250 
pounds  of  canots,  or  ^  pounds  of  Indian  com. 
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Bnt  we  bellere  that  fiirmers  generally  find  that 
slieep  are  more  liable  to  become  *'cloyed,"  or  over 
ftd  on  beans,  than  on  almost  any  other  grain,  and 
that  great  cantion  is  therefore  necessary  in  feeding 
beans  to  sheep,  especially  at  the  commepcement, 
as  they  eat  them  with  great  avidity.  It  is  well  to 
mix  them  with  more  bnlky  food,— shorts,  oats, 
backwheat,  &c.  But,  properly  fbd,  beans  are  the 
food  for  sheep,  both  for  fottening  and  for  the 
growth  of  wool :  and  if  they  are  often  injurious  to 
Irfieeding  ewes  that  fact  ought  to  be  known. 


WORE  ABOUT  TAPPTNO  AKD  8POT7T8. 

Though  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Field,  discards 
metalic  spouts,  they  are  in  common  use  in  this 
section,  and  if  tou  find  any  better  sugar  than  is 
made  in  Brookfield,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
Tou  in  a  good  feast.  Another  correspondent, 
L.  M.  Hunt,  says  that  tapping  trees  in  a  circle 
will  girdle  the  tree  in  time.  Undoubtedly  correct. 
Bnt  let  us  take  a  tree  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  al- 
low an  inch  of  boring  each  year,  and  you  girdle 
the  tree  in  about  thirty-six  years,  provided  it  did 
not  increase  at  all  in  circumference.  But  in  that 
time  the  tree  may  become  two  Aiet  in  diameter. 
In  that  case  von  may  go  round  again.  Then  take 
a  tree  two  feet  in  diameter  and  put  two  tubs  to  a 
tree  and  two  spouts  to  a  tub,  ana  you  girdle  the 
tree  in  alx)ut  eighteen  years ;  but  in  that  time  it 
will  not  have  half  doubled  i  ts  diameter.  Now  sir,  I 
think  we  are  becoming  a  set  of  robbers,  in  one  sense. 
We  arc  taking  all  we  can  get,  and  return  nothing ; 
and  if  we  goon  half  a  centuiy  longer  in  this  un> 
righteous  manner,  we  shall  find  our  ship  wrecked 
on  the  shoals  of  want  of  maple  sugar.  I  say,  give 
me  a  pod  bit,  say  two  inches  long,  three-fourth  by 
three  eighths  inch,  with  spout  of  sheet  iron,  with 
one  end  groand  sharp ;  pare  off  the  rough  bark  and 
bore  one  inch  deep ;  then  drive  in  the  spout  below 
the  hole^careftil  not  to  drive  into  the  wood ;  then 
drive  the  nail  with  head  on  one  side  only,  Jnst 
above  the  hole  and  hang  on  the  pail.  When  ne- 
cessary,  I  would  go  round  with  my  bit  and  rim 
ont  as  I  thought  iMst.  V.  Baxbr. 

Brookfield,  Vt,,  March  2, 1868. 

TO  PRBVBNT  DARK  AND  WAXT  SUGAR. 

One  of  your  correspondents,  "A.  B."  wishes  to 
know  why  he  makes  "dark  and  waxy  sugar."  One 
great  reason  I  suspect  is,  he  does  not  keep  his 
tabs  and  other  fixings  clean,  for  the  sap  is  alike 
free  from  impurity  in  all  trees.  I  have  an  orchard 
on  groand  such  as  he  describes,  and  another  four 
hundred  feet  higher ;  and  with  the  same  care  the 
sngar  is  of  the  same  quality.  1  have  tubs  older 
than  he  speaks  of,  yet  I  had  orders  last  season  for 
this  spring's  sngar.  My  practice  is  to  scald  and 
scour  the  tubs  both  before  and  after  using.  The 
barrels  too,  should  be  scalded  and^cleaned.  This 
last  may  be  done  by  putting  a  cham  inside  and 
phaking  the  barrel  will.  Care  nh^nld  be  taken 
that  smoke  docs  not  come  above  the  sap.  It  is  my 
habit  to  strain  the  sap  through  flannel  as  it  is 
gathered,  and  it  should  be  txyiied  down  as  soon  as 
possible.  Cleansing  the  nyrup,  when  boiled  down, 
18  another  important  item  in  making  good  sngar. 

Sundertandy  Mass.,  March  3,  1868.         z.  m.  H. 


AXOtTNTOF  SEED  FOR  POTATOES ;—-WHBATRAI8TN0. 

Last  season  I  experimented  a  little  on  the  amount 
of  seed  to  be  put  in  the  bill  for  potatoes,  and  found 
that  potatoes  cut  two  eyes  to  a  piece  and  two  pieces 
In  the  hill,  gave  as  much  by  measure,  as  where 
planted  a  whole  potato  in  the  hill,  while  the  whole 
potato  fur  seed,  gave  a  third  more  in  number, — 


there  being  many  small  ones.  This  held  good 
with  five  different  varieties  on  ordinary  soil,  alike 
as  to  quality. 

I  think  that  if  the  farmers  of  New  England 
wonld  exert  themselves  to  raise  their  own  wheat, 
we  should  soon  see  flo'nr  quotations  down  to  living 

f trices ;  or  even  if  they  would  do  as  well  in  this 
ineasthe  farmers  have  done  in  a  small  school 
district  in  this  vicinity,  who  raised  nearly  three 
hundred  bushels,  or  about  enough  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  district.  a. 

Washington  Counly,  Vt,,  1868. 

RED  water  in  cattle. 

Give  the  animal,  in  common  cases,  one  table- 
spoonfhl  of  copperas  and  two  of  saltpetre,  and  in 
severe  cases,  double  the  dose,  giving  It  from  three 
to  ffve  days,  once  a  day,  in  the  morning;  then 
wait  a  i^w  days  and  ifthe  disease  is  not  entirely 
cured,  repeat  the  doses.  I  once  cured  an  ox  by 
four  doses,  that  had  been  troubled  for  over  a  year. 

Brookfield,  Vt,,  Feb,,  1868.  l.  w.  b. 

Rbmarks.— Prof.  Oamgee  of  the  Edhiburgh  Ve- 
terinary College  calls  this  a  "disease  essentially 
attacking  the  poor  man's  cow,"  and  says  it  is 
often  checked  by  a  change  and  improvement  of 
diet.  Mr.  Flint  recommends  as  a  purgative  one 
pound  of  Epsom  salts,  half  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Pour  a 
quart  of  water  on  the  salts  and  ginger,  stir  thor- 
oughly, and,  when  cold,  add  the  ammonia.  Re- 
peat, if  necessary,  once  in  six  or  eight  hours  till 
it  succeeds. 

▲  SICK  ox. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  an  ox  that  showed  sim- 
ilar symptoms  to  those  described  by  a  comspon- 
dent  in  Farmer  of  Jan.  25.  While  examining 
his  head  I  looked  into  his  nostrils,  and  paw  some- 
thing so  far  up  that  I  could  not  reach  it  with  my 
hand,  but  with  the  help  of  pincers  I  got  hold  of 
it,  and  with  considerable  difficulty  I  drew  ont  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  covered  with  small  twiiTH,  and 
over  one  foot  in  length.  How  long  it  had  been 
there  I  know  not.  The  ox  must  have  got  ii  in  his 
head  while  in  the  pasture,  probably  feeding  where 
I  had  previously  cut  wood.  The  stick  went  up  butt 
first,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  ox  to  get  it 
out  without  help.  The  stick  was  all  cove  red  with 
pus  or  matter.  Immediately  after  it  was  extracted 
the  ox  got  well.  Uiham  French. 

Eaton,  Compton  Co.,  Province  ) 
of  Quebec,  i'Vi.  4, 1868.  S 

H0L8TSIN  OR  DUTCH  CATTLE. 

I  own  several  Holstein  cows  raised  fh)m  stock 
imported  by  the  late  Hon.  William  Jarvis.  for- 
merly Consul  to  Spain,  and  P.  W.  Jonen,  Esq., 
Amherst,  N.  H.  I  also  own  Jersey  and  Ayrshire 
cows.  From  my  own  experience  and  pergonal 
observation,  I  do  not  hebitate  to  state  tliat  the 
quality  of  the  milk  of  the  Holstcin  cows  in  equal 
and  that  the  quantity  far  surpasses  either  of  the 
others,  although  as  a  breed  they  may  not  at  pres- 
ent bo  considered  quite  an  popular.  I  recently  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  eight  Holstcin  working  cat- 
tle, raised  and  owned  by  P.  W.  Jones,  Esq.,  Am- 
herst, N.  H.,  the  smallest  of  which  girted  seven 
feet ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  cow  owned  by  the 
same  gentleman  which  gave  at  two  milkings  86 
quarts.  I  consider  them  a  tough,  hardy  breed  of 
cattle,  and  all  qualities  considered,  the  mof^t  pro- 
fitable breed  we  have.  C.  H.  Tilton. 

A$Mand,  Mats.,  March,  1868. 
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DtscuMioiis  at  the  lat«  meetlDg  of  the  8tai%  Bo&rd  pf 
AgrimUwrt,  in  Oonoord,  Mmb.— &MOlieetion«  of  a 
nmble  unoog  the  sheep  growers  In  Venaont.— Bffeota 
of  a  flrat  eroii.-  flheep  breeilen  in  Vermont.p-> A.  lamb 
eritielMd— ditappolnted— And  a  totmi  the  mother  no 
kmfer  a  proper  breeder^— Vlewsof  Dr.  Harvey,  the 
eelebrated  dieooverer  of  the  clreniatton  of  the  blood. 

AMY  topics  reUdng  to  agricalture 
were  ^Uscussed  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  MaBsachuaetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  in  Concord,  and  among 
them  that  of  hreed»  and  breeding.  The  prin- 
dplefl  which  should  goveni  the  breeder  were 
clearly  defined  by  some  of  the  speakers,  and 
several  interesting  and  yaluable  facts  and  sug- 
gestions were  drawn  out  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion.  One  among  them,  was  upon  the 
^ecU  of  afiret  croea.  The  principles  enun- 
ciated were  not  new  to  us,  but  some  of  the 
illustrations  cited  to  sustain  them,  were  of  a 
highly  interesting  character. 

The  discussion  on  this  point  brought  to  mind 
some  of  the  incidents  that  occurred  a  winter 
or  two  since,  during  a  week^s  ramble  among 
the  sheep  breeders  in  Addison  coimty,  Ver- 
mont. We  saw  and  examined  as  many  of  the 
finest  flocks  as  we  could  reach  in  several  days, 
through  the  aid  of  as  fine  a  pair  of  coal  black 
steeds  as  ever  man  drew  "the  ribbons^^  over. 

Alter  examining  one  very  fine  flock,  with  as 
critical  a  touch  and  eye  as  we  could  conmiand, 
the  proprietor  said,  ''If  you  had  come  with 
the  intention  of  purchasing,  which  lamb  of  the 
flock  would  you  select  V^  After  scanning  the 
flock  for  a  few  moments,  the  favorite  was 
pointed  out.  Should  you  select  that  lamb?  we 
asked.  No,  was  the  reply.  We  then  enu- 
merated the  excellent  points  and  qualities 
which  we  thought  the  lamb  possessed,  com- 
mencing at  the  nose  and  ending  at  the  tail! 
at  the  same  time  feeling  a  liUU  under  par  at 
the  failure.  Well,  said  our  friend,  good-na- 
turedly,  let  us  take  that  lamb  to  the  door, 
where  you  can  examine  him  in  a  clearer  light, 
and  away  from  the  other  sheep.  We  did  so, 
and  no  new  discoveries  were  made  on  our  part. 
We  were  puzzled,  and  exclaimed,  '*Why  would 
you  reject  that  lamb?^* 

''Because  he  has  a  taint,"  was  the  reply. 

"Where  is  it  P    I  see  none." 

"Look  at  his  nose,  just  above  the  nostril." 

And,  lo  I  there  was  a  brownish-black  spot, 
but  rather  indistinct,  about  as  laige  as  the 
ball  of  one^s  little  finger,  and  that  was  his  con- 


I  demnation  I  There  was  the  nnmistdcable  maris 
of  the  South  Down.  On  every  other  aoooont 
the  owner  confessed  that  it  was  the  finest  lamb 
in  the  flock.  But  this  was  evidence  of  impuritj, 
and  rendered  the  lamb  nearly  valueless. 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  probability  is,  thai 
the  mother  of  the  lamb  will  never  again  pro- 
duce offspring  that  is  free  from  taint,  and 
ought  at  once  to  be  turned  to  mutton,  or  bred 
from  "as  a  scrub."  The  next  offiipring  would 
be  quite  as  likely  to  have  a  nose,  half  of  which 
would  be  bUck,  as  of  any  other  color.  This 
is  the  manner  in  which  deterioration  creeps 
into  flocks  of  sheep,  and  into  all  our  domestic 
animals. 

On  this  point  there  were  some  remarks  re- 
cently, by  a  correspondent  of  the  Prairie 
Farmer^  of  a  highly  interesting  character. 

He  says : — 

A  number  of  years  sinco,  a  choice  lot  of  South 
Down  ewes,  belonging  to  a  neighbor,  accidental^ 
coupled  with  a  very  coarse  native  ram ;  the  owner 
was  so  incensed  that  he  destroyed  the  Iambs  and 
supposed  that  would  be  the  end  of  it;  but  so  long 
as  1  knew  his  flock  the  stain  was  not  remove£ 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  blood  of  the  coarse  na- 
tive buck  cropped  out. 

Last  fall,  while  passing  through  the  flock  of  a 
noted  breeder  of  American  Merinos,  in  the  Orcen 
Mountain  country,  I  noticed  a  peculiar  trace  about 
the  faces  of  a  number  of  ewes ;  a  dark  tinge  on 
the  nose  and  a  peculiar  halo-like  ring  about  the 
eyes.  In  one  or  two  instances,  also,  I  noticed  a 
tinge  of  dark  about  the  fetlocks.  4  neighbor,  wbo 
knew  the  flock  as  well  as  the  owner,  informed  me 
that  a  South  Down  buck  got  into  the  flotk  several 
years  since,  and  although  his  lambs  were  all  dis- 
posed of,  the  trace  of  his  connection  with  the 
ewes  was  so  apparent  for  three  years,  that  several 
lambs  were  quietly  disposed  of.  and  the  traces  are 
now  so  distinct  that  a  close  observer  would  see 
them  at  once. 

And,  by  the  way,  I  have  now  in  my  flock  of 
Merinos  a  ewe  which  last  year  got  with  lamb  by  a 
half  blood  South  Down  ram  which  broke  into  the 
Inclosure.  Her  pedigree  is  undoubted,  and  yet  her 
lamb  this  year,  rrom  a  first  class  Hammond  buck, 
has  undoubted  Sooth  Down  marks. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  how  this  can 
happen.  If  the  foetus  be  of  mixed  blood— its 
blood  mingling  and  commingling  with  that  of  the 
mother  would,  as  Dr.  Harvey  expresses  it,  "inocu- 
late her  system  with  constitutional  peculiarities  of 
the  fcBtus,*'  "and  as  these  qualities  are  in  part  de- 
rived from  the  male  progenitor,  the  peculiarities 
of  the  latter  are  so  engratted  on  the  system  of  the 
female  as  to  be  by  her  communicable  to  all  otT- 
spring  she  may  subsequently  have  by  other  males." 
This  principle  holds  good,  in  the  improvement  of 
stock,  as  well  as  in  its  deterioration.  The  use  of  a 
first  class,  thorough  bred  buck,  not  only  improves 
the  one  issue,  but  engrafts  the  peculiarities  fixed 
by  a  long  and  distinct  line  of  ancestors  upon  the 
females  indelibly.  So  at  once  the  value  of  the 
thorough  bred  males  becomes  evident. 

—A  large  convention  of  the  dairymen  of  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois  was  held  at  Belvidere,  111.,  Feb. 
11.  X.  A.  Willard,  Bsq.,  of  New  York,  delivered 
an  address. 
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FIiABTIVG  FIHS  BICBD* 

Will  yon  please  inform  me  as  to  the  best  method 
of  plimting  pine  seed,  preparation  of  the  ground, 
aeason  of  planting  ana  where  th^  can  be  obtained. 

OlometUr,  Ka«9.,  F^b,  21, 1868.  B.  L. 

Rbmabks. — ^In  an  article  on  "Sowing  seeds 
of  Eyeip-eens,^*  about  two  years  ago,  we  ad- 
vised a  correspondent  who  made  inquiries  sim- 
ilar to  the  above,  to  go  into  any  forest  and  in- 
quire of  Nature  what  course  she  pursues  in 
propagating  the  various  trees  that  flourish  so 
nobly  in  her  dominions.  We  shall  there  learn 
tbat  the  oak  and  chestnut  ripen  their  fruit  in 
the  autumn ;  the  elm  and  maple  in  June ;  the 
sugar  maple  in  August  and  September;  the 
yellow  birch  in  July ;  the  white  pine  in  Au- 
gust, and  the  pitch  pine  some  time  during  the 
winter.  The  fall,  then,  is  the  time  to  gather 
the  burrs  of  the  white  pine,  for  field  plantmg. 

Mr.  David  Alden  to  whom  the  premium  for 
the  cultivation  of  forest  trees,  in  Plymouth 
County  ^as  awarded,  in  1852,  says  the  proper 
time  to  gather  white  pine  seed  is  from  the  25th 
of  August  to  the  10th  of  September,  and  be- 
fore -Che  opening  of  the  burrs.  They  should 
be  spread  on  a  tight  scaffold,  away  from  mice, 
and  when  dry  can  be  threshed  with  a  flail  with- 
out mjuring  the  seed.  We  believe  the  seed  is 
also  usually  kept  for  sale  by  some  of  the  city 
seedsmen.  The  seed  is  sometimes  planted  in 
the  fall  and  sometimes  in  the  spring.  Mr. 
A14en  found  that  the  seed  sown  in  the  fall  veg- 
etated too  early  and  the  plants  were  killed  by 
late  spring  frosts.  He  preferred  spring  plant- 
ing- . 

But  these  pine  seeds  placed  on  the  impover- 
ished soil  of  an  open  field,  and  exposed  to  the 
lull  glare  of  the  sun  and  the  unobstructed 
sweep  of  drying  winds,  are  so  differently  sit- 
uated from  those  planted  by  nature  on  a  soil 
of  decomposing  leaves,  and  protected  by  the 
shade  and  shelter  of  the  forest,  that  much 
trouble  is  found,  in  practice,  in  raising  a  crop 
of  pine  trees,  on  our  worn-out  land,  from  the 
seed. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Societies  for  1856,  we  find  the 
statements  of  three  applicants  for  the  Ply- 
mouth comity  premium  on  Forest  trees.  Mr. 
8.  Hayward  planted  153  rods,  in  Oct.  1829, 
in  hills  5  feet  3  inches  apart,  each  way,  on 
land  sown  to  rye  tbat  year,  putting  four  seeds 
in  a  hill,  and  covering  them  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  with  earth.    Many  of  the  seeds  sprouted 


in  the  fall  and  died  in  the  winter.  The  trees 
were  trimmed  in  June,  1855,  and  many  of  the 
poorest  cut  out.  In  1856  there  were  708  trees 
standing  on  this  lot.  On  another  lot  of  one 
acre  and  16  rods  of  grass  land,  which  did  not 
yield  enough  to  pay  for  mowing,  he  sowed 
pine  seed  broadcast  in  Deo.  1840,  upon  the 
grass.  In  1856  there  were  3019  trees  in  a 
growing  state.  Another  lot  of  two  acres  and 
53  rods  was  sown  with  white  pine  seed,  broad- 
east,  and,  as  before,  upon  the  grass,  half  in 
in  December,  1840,  and  half  in  March,  1841, 
without  any  noticeable  difference  in  their  ger- 
minataon  or  growth.  In  1856,  3726  trees  were 
growing  on  this  lot. 

Mr.  R.  Sampson,  another  claimant,  began 
by  planting  seeds,  but  as  they  did  not  come  up 
well,  he  resorted  to  transplanting.  Those 
taken  from  the  woods  did  poorly,  while  those 
taken  from  the  roadside,  pastures,  and  open 
fields,  did  well.  He  set  some  8000  trees  on 
about  twelve  acres,  and  regarded  the  last  week 
in  Biay  or  the  first  in  June  as  the  best  time  for 
transplanting. 

The  third  claimant,  Mr.  J.  Copeland,  sowed 
the  seed  on  seven  acres  of  rye  land, — ^pait  in 
February,  and  part  early  in  April.  Neither 
sowing  came  up  well,  and  he  resorted  to  trans- 
planting, using  those  from  ten  to  twenty  inches 
high  In  tramplanting,  he  said  we  gain  from 
five  te  six  years  in  the  growth,  and  with  less 
labor  than  in  gathering  and  planting  the  seeds. 
He  found  that  two  men  could  set  500  trees, 
enough  for  half  an  acre,  in  a  day.  He  re- 
garded April  and  November  as  the  best  months 
for  transplanting.  If  set  the  last  of  May  or 
first  of  June,  the  dry  weather  tbat  frequently 
follows  prevento  their  growth,  if  it  does  not 
kill  them. 

Mr.  C.  Morton  of  Kingston,  commenced 
transplanting  pine  trees  in  1848,  on  land  that 
produced  nothing  but  mullein  and  tinkham 
weed.  Of  some  400  transplanted  the  last  of 
May  not  one  in  twenty  died,  while  of  those 
transplanted  by  the  same  process  in  the  Octo- 
ber followmg,  scarcely  one  out  of  twenty  lived. 
His  method  was  to  furrow  the  ground  as  for 
com,  only  wider,  select  trees  from  pastures, 
&c.,  take  them  up  with  a  shovel  with  consider* 
able  sod  and  soil  about  the  roots,  place  them 
in  the  furrow  at  proper  distances,  and  haul  the 
earth  around  them.  In  one  case  his  hired  man 
with  one  horse  furrowed  the  ground,  collected 
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the  trees  from  an  adjoining  pasture,  and  set 
them  out  on  lialf  an  acre  in  one  day.  In  1862 
some  of  those  set  in  1848  were  more  than  20 
feet  high,  and  measured  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  nearly  three  feet  in  circumference. 


CHXEBII  FAOTOBUDB. 

The  Massachusetts  Cheese  Manufacturers^ 
Association,  held  their  annual  meeting  at  the 
Town  Hall  in  West  Brookfield  on  Thursday, 
Feb.  20,  1868.  We  are  indebted  to  a  corres- 
pondent for  the  following  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  regret  that  ill-health  deprived 
us  of  the  pleasure  we  had  anticipated  of  meet- 
ing our  friends  on  this  occasion. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year : — 

President— HolHs  Tidd,  New  Bralntree. 
Vice  Pre«idents— D.  S.  ElhB,  Warren ;  J.  F.  Da- 
vis, Barre. 
Secretary— N.  S.  Hubbard,  Brfmfield. 
Treasurer— B.  F.  Hanulton,  New  Braintree. 

Eight  factories  reported,  viz. :  Barre  Cen- 
tral, Barre  Cheese  Company,  Hardwick  Cen- 
tre, New  Braintree,  Wilbraham,  Worcester 
County,  at  Warren,  Coy^s  Hill,  at  Warren, 
.  and  Warren  Cheese  Company,  at  Warren, 

These  factories  received  14,053,186  pounds 
of  milk,  and  made  1,447,355  pounds  of  cheese. 
It  took  from  9.29  to  10.40  pounds  of  milk  for 
one  pound  of  cheese.  Coy's  Hill,  in  Warren, 
averaged  the  least,  and  Wilbraham  the  high- 
est. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  reports 

from  the  several  factories  :— 

Barre  Central  received  2,365,456  pounds  of 
milk,  tind  made  218,023  pounds  of  cheese.  It  took 
9.50  pounds  of  uiilk  for  one  pound  of  cheese. 
'Whole  expense  of  manufacturing,  materials, 
frcighl  and  marketing,  ^2.38  per  100  pounds.  Net 
price  per  100  poandn,  912.01.  Ttiey  also  report  a 
net  prolit  on  hogs  of  92^3.78. 

Barre  Cheese  Comfant  received  2,295,834 
poands  of  milk,  and  made  240,328  pounds  ot 
cheese.  It  took  9.55  pounds  of  milk  for  one  pound 
of  cheese.  Whole  expen&e  of  manufacturing,  ma- 
terialM,  t'reiRht  and  marketing,  ^2.60  per  100 
pounds;.  Net  price  per  100  pounds,  9^2*08.  Profit 
on  hogs  of  9191.98. 

Hardwick  Centre  received  2,485,585  pounds 
of  milk,  and  made  264,267  pounds  of  cheese.  It 
took  9.40  pounds  of  milk  for  one  pound  of  cheese. 
M'hole  expense  of  manufacturing,  materials, 
fi-eighc  and  marketing,  92.41  per  100  poands.  Net 
price  per  100  pounds,  9^^.60; 

New  Braintree  Factort  received  8,068,048 
pounds  of  milk,  and  made  309,270  pounds  of 
cheese.  It  took  9.90  pounds  of  milk  for  one  pound 
of  cheese.  Whole  expense  of  manufacturing, 
materials,  frieght  and  marketing,  92.51  per  100 
pounds.    Net  price  per  100  pounds,  9^1*82. 

Worcester  County  cheese  factory  at  Warren, 
received  2,045,209  pounds  of  milk,  and  made  202,- 


239  pounds  of  cheese.  It  took  10.11  pound  of  milk 
for  one  pound  of  cheese.  Whole  expense  of  man  u- 
facturing  and  noaterials,  92.35  per  100  pounds. 
Net  price  per  100  pOunds,  912.2776. 

Wilbraham  Factory  received  610,184  ponnds 
of  milk,  and  made  58,670  pounds  of  cheese.  It 
took  10.40  pounds  of  milk  for  one  pound  of  cheese. 
Whole  expense  of  manufocturing  and  materials, 
92.00  per  100  pounds.  Income  per  100  pounds, 
914.50.    (Probable  gross  sales). 

Coy's  Hill  Factory,  Warren,  received  289,079 

founds  of  milk,  and  made  74,174  pounds  of  cheese. 
c  took  9.29  pounds  of  milk  for  one  pound  of 
cheese.  Whole  expense  of  manufacturing,  mate- 
rials, freight  and  marketing,  92.744  per  100 
pounds.    Net  price  per  100  pounds,  911-446. 

Warren  Factory,  at  Warren,  received  498,741 
pounds  of  milk,  and  made  30,384  ponnds  of  cheese. 
It  took  9.90  ponnds  of  milk  for  one  pound  of  cheese. 
Expense  of  manufacturing,  91 '13  per  100  pounds. 
Net  price  per  100  pounds,  911.24. 

Amount  of  Capital  Invested. 

Barre  Central  .  ,$1J600.00  WUbraiiam     .  .  $2,600.00 

Barre  CheeM  Co.    6,058.23  Coy'«  Hill,  Warreo  6.600.00 

Hardwick  Centre    4,*25J.OO    Warren 2,7)8.00 

New  Braintree  .     8,000.00  

Worcester  Co.,  $4j,1S1.23 
Warren.  .  .  .^,600.00 

At  this  meeting  the  following  resolution  waa 
adopted,  and  we  acknowledge  with  much 
pleasure  the  receipt  of  a  certified  copy  thereof 
from  the  Secretary,  N.  S.  Hubbard,  Esq. : — 

Voted,  That  the  conductors  of  the  Agricultural 

Eress  of  Massachusetts,  be  made  aud  constituted 
onorary  members  of  the  Association,  and  that  the 
Secretary  be  directed  to  apprise  such  conductors 
of  the  fact,  and  hereafter  to  notify  them  of  the 
meetings  of  said  Association. 


•Why  Dahlias  Degenerate. — ^Mr.  E.  Fer- 
rand,  of  Detroit  Michigan,  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement  upon  this  subject,  in  the  New 
York  ffortieuUurist  :— 

In  order  to  propagate  the  new  varieties  of 
dahlias,  and  make  hundreds  of  plants  where 
only  a  few  would  be  propagated  by  the  usual 
methods  of  separating  the  tubers,  or  making 
cuttings  from  Jbrtoarded  growths  in  eariy 
spring,  the  European  raisers  of  dahlias  gran 
them  on  roots  in  winter,  and  to  that  effect  use 
roots  of  the  strongest  growing  varieties.  To 
make  those  grails,  only  one  bud  is  sufficient, 
so  that  when  the  owner  of  a  good  variety  de- 
sires it  to  remain  scarce,  for  pecuniary  reasons 
or' other,  he  uses  scions  with  only  one  bud  at 
the  top ;  those  plants  grow  and  bloom  as  in 
the  ordinary  way,  but  in  the  fall  everything  is 
gone  of  the  new  varietv,  and  even  the  tubers, 
except  those  (tubers)  the  upper  part  of  which 
has  been  used  for  stocks,  and  which  jnay  have 
yet  some  dormant  buds ;  the  same  when  planted  • 
afterward  by  the  uninitiated  produce  the  flower 
of  the  stock  and  not  that  of  the  variety  grafted 
on  it. 

When  instead  of  a  scion  with  a  single  bud, 
one  with  a  second  bud  at  the  base  is  used,  in- 
serted into  the  s!ock,  the  lower  bud  grows 
into  roots  which  naturally  reproduce  flowers 
identical  to  the  variety  of  the  scion. 
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This  "flower  of  the  field"  is  a  ni  '  *  " 
bat  is  now  common  in  New  En^ 
parti  of  the  0000117.  There  are 
The  one  represented  by  the  cnt 
SanunnUut  by  the  botaoista.  Tl 
oae  to  two  feet  high,  u  ibown,  on 
hy  Fig.  3.  Fig.  4  is  an  enlarged  I 
ahow  the  insertion  of  the  diatini 
receptacle.  Fig.  5,  a  head  of  aeed 
a  teparate  pod.  In  some  localiC 
to  abundant  in  meadows  and  pastai 
at  a  distance,  when  in  bloom,  li 
sheet  of  golden  yellow.  On  accoi 
acrid  juice,  cattle  do  not  eat  tbi 
state,  bot  when  cut  with  the  grost 
acridity  is  dis9ipat«d,  and  they  be 
qnitA  innocuous.  Before  the  introi 
iah  Flies,  aajs  Mr.  Darlington  ii 
Weeds  and  Plants,"  these  and  ol 
Dsed  to  prodnce  blisters;  being 
nucertain  in  their  operatiou,  tbey 
are  seldom  employed.  About  a 
dozen  other  species  are  to  be 
found  in  the  woolande  and  mead- 
ows, and  a  few  aquatic  ones  in 
streams  and  ponies.  The  only 
one  of  these  which  assumes  the  / 
character  of  a  weed  at  the  north  \ 
is  B.  repent,  L.,  the  long  stems 
of  which  are  usually  prostrate 
and  rooting  at  the  joints ;  it  has 
lai^  bright  flowers,  and  is  some- 
tiniea  common  in  wet  meadows. 

A  variety  grows  in  Europe  with  a  fleshy IknownottberelativeTalueof stock.   Sharksof 
bulb,  whieh  is  highly  acrid,  and  which,  it  is   every  size  and  grade  are  around  him  to  prey 


said,  is  sometitnes  used  by  beggars  t< 


upon  his  ignorance  and  g 

result  is  an  empty  pocket  and  a 


nlcers  npon  their  bodies,  m  order  to  excite  the  Out  West  here  you  must  learn  the  art  of  trad- 
sympathy  of  those  to  whom  they  appeal  for  ling.  To  be  a  judge  of  horses,  cattle,  hogs, 
charily.     This  variety  is  a  troublesome  weed.    I  «"'•  sheep,  as  well  as  of  the  manner  of  feeHing, 

I  breedmg,  &c.,  is  no  small  matter.   T.he  want  of 

'  this  keeps  thousands  of  farmers  poor,  and  will, 
Practicai.  Skill. — Many  presume  to  think  i  until  they  leam,  by  bitter  experience,  to  chance 


that  they  can  leave  the  workshop  or  bar  and 
'succeed  in  fanning,  but  they  are  sure  to  fail, 
no  matter  how  well  versed  they  may  be  in  the- 
017,  or,  as  it  is  called,  book  farming.  Beside, 
a  person  may  raise  good  crops  and  valuable 
stock,  but  one  great  object  is  not  yet  gained, 
wbi<A  is  to  dispose  of  our  products  to  good 
advantage.  Young  farmers  nave  to  contend 
with  this,  and  in  tivding  with  their  brother  far- 
men  they  are  sure  of  being  taken  in  if  they 


their  way  of  doing  business.  In  short,  he 
only  can  be  a  successful  fanner  who  has  tast« 
and  experience  in  all  the  various  branches  of 
this  most  various  of  all  pursuits.  I  have  tried 
the  theoretical,  and  the  advice  of  others,  and 
failed,  and  it  was  only  when,  discardmg  all 
others,  and  trusting  to  Dame  Nature  and  com- 
mon sense,  that  I  ^ve  realized  a  fair  compe- 
tency.—S.  W.  WiUiamt,  ifwAanwstw?,  lit., 
in  if.  T.  Tribme. 
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BA'WSUBT  AS  A  UTTEB. 

KNOTH  of  hair,  ducknew 
^  orhide.andagTeatBinount 
of  vital  energy  are  con- 
red  upon  OUT  domeitic  ani- 
ls, bo',  it  does  not  follow  that 
J  do  not  need  pTotecUrm  from 
weather,  or  that  tbej  are  not 

sibly  improved  by  whauiver 

tends  to  their  comfort  and  contentment. 

A  cow  that  stands  npon  an  uneven  floor,  or 
one  that  is  too  short,  or  whose  neck  is  cramped 
between  stancheoos  that  are  too  narrow,  will 
be  in  a  constant  state  of  nneaainess  and  dia- 
comfbrt.  An  ox  that  has  labored  all  daj,  and 
then  obliged  to  lie  upon  bare  planks  at  nigbt, 
widi  currents  of  cold  ur  coming  up  between 
them,  will  not  6nd  that  rest  which  be  would  if 
die  floor  were  tight  and  well  covered  with 
some  kind  of  soft  and  clean  titter. 

So  ewine  love  to  wallow  in  the  mire,  bat 
that  is  one  of  the  means  to  which  they  resort 
to  keep  off  insects,  and  in  the  end,  to  keep 
the  skin  dean  and  in  a  healthy  condition. 
No  animal,  however,  enjoys  a  clean  and 
warm  bed,  better  than  the  hog.  and  if  edtKoied 
properly,  few  animals  will  keep  their  bed  more 
clean.  They  wiU  gather  up  the  straws  from 
every  comer  of  the  room,  and  make  up  their 
bed  in  a  compact  manner,  with  as  much  aasidui- 
ij  and  pains-takii^,  as  the  beat  chambermaid 
in  the  land  shows  1  If  the  ht^  is  a  sloven,  and 
does  not  keep  his  bed-chamber  clean,  it  is 
more  frequently  to  be  attributed  to  the'  inat- 
tention of  the  owner,  than  to  any  innate  dispo- 
sition of  the  animal  to  live  in  tbe  dirt. 

Those  who  drive  teams  upon  tbe  road  sooa 
become  convinced  that  their  animals  will  per- 
form fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  more  labor, 
for  having  well  littered  floors  to  lie  upon  at 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  can 
profitably  ute  taiodutt  <u  a  litter.  But  there 
are  others.  A  correspondent  of  tbe  BeoUith 
Farmer  wrot«  to  the  editor  that,  from  the  fear 
of  introducing  the  Rinderpest  throngh  straw 
brought  from  farms  at  a  distance,  be  was  in- 
duced to  litter  bis  cows  with  sawdust.  He 
then  inquired  what  admixture  would  most 
speedily  decompose  the  sawdust,  and  dius  im- 
prove tbe  manure  aa  a  fertilizer  of  the  land? 
To  which  the  editor  replied : — 

"Sawdust,  in  its  natural  state,  is  not  easily 


decomposed,  bnt  it  is  an  eicellnnt  abMwtMirt 
for  liquid  manure,  and  when  well  aoaked  with 
urine,  ferments  readily.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
valuable  material  for  bedding  cattle,  and  do 
dilliculty  will  be  experienced  in  getting  it  to 
decompose,  provided  it  has  been  thorongtily 
saturated.  At  one  time  we  had  the  command 
of  ■  lai^  quantity  of  sawdnst,  which  we  used 
with  great  advantage  as  litter,  and  also  for 
mixing  with  the  night  soil  of  some  extensive 
public  works,  for  which  purpose  it  answered 
admirably  in  eveir  respect.  It  is  stated  by 
diemist*  that  sawtfust,  during  decompositian, 
fonns  certain  acids,  which  act  as  excellent  fix- 
ers of  ammonia,  and  that  when  well  mixed 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
materials  which  can  be  employed  for  fixing  tlie 
ammonia  given  off  in  stables." 


There  are  other  plain  reasons  why  we  o 
use  sawdust  as  a  litter  economically.  Besides 
affording  a  soft  bed  for  the  animal  to  lie  upon, 
it  is  an  excellent  absorbent  of  the  liquid  drop- 
pings of  the  slock,  which  are  too  often  allowod 

We  have  no  doubt  that  a  barren  piec« 
of  land  may  be  brought  into  a  high  state  OC 
fertility  by  the  use  of  sawdust,  and  without 
the  application  of  manure.  Tbe  process  would 
iclude  a  period  gf  several  years,  undoubtedly, 
ut  might  be  cheaper  in  the  end  than  any 
other,  if  the  sawdust  were  abundant  and  near 

hand.  It  would  be  something  as  follows : — 
Apply  a  dressing  of  sawdust  in  the  spring,  and 
in  just  BO  as  to  cover  and  mix  it  with 
the  sand.  In  mid-summer  add  another  dress- 
ing and  plough.     Jf  weeds  appear,  plow  again 

the  fall.  A  single  horse  will  be  sufficient  to 
do  tbe  work,  so  that  the  coetof  labor  in  apfdy- 
ing  the  sawdust  and  ploughing  the  land  frill  be 
all  that  is  invested  in  it,  excepting  interest  oo 
the  value  of  the  land, — and  that  would  go  on 
■ "  it  were  not  touched. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  under 
this  management,  weeds  and  grasses  would 
appear,  and  when  they  become  numerous, 
plough  again,  sow  clover  seed,  and  when  the 
plant  is  nearly  ripe,  plow  that  under.  Level, 
sow  clover  seed  again,  and  so  conlinne  untO 
tbe  land  is  so  abundandy  supplied  with  vegft- 
as  to  bring  any  of  the  coomion' 
crops  of  tbe  fann !    Then  manure  hlierallf , 

uasionally  ploughing  under  a  crop  of  clover, 

straw  of  any  kind,  and  you  will  have  aoon- 
stantly  improving  soil  that  will  continue  a  good 
soil  until  die  end  of  dme. 

This  process  we  have  stated  from  our  own 
experiments  in  a  small  way,  and  Cnm  numer- 
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stetements  made  to  ua  of  the  effects  of  dry 
"vegetable  matter  upon  a  lean  soil.  Wo  find 
in  JohnataiCs  Elements  of  AgricuUurtd  Chefo^ 
itiry,  the  following  remarks,  which  corrobo- 
mte  the  views  we  hare  expressed : — 

**8awdu9lj  with  a  view  to  slow  amelioration, 
or  dry  vegetable  matter  of  any  kind  may,  if  in  a 
aaffiaent  state  of  division,  be  added  with  bene- 
fit to  the  soil.  Even  sawdust  applied  largely 
to  the  land,  has  been  found  to  improve  it,-*little 
•t  first  more  during  the  second  year  after  it 
was  applied,  still  more  during  the  third,  and 
most  of  all  in  the  fourth  season  after  it  was 
mixed  with  the  soil.  That  any  dry  vegetable 
matter,  therfore,  does  not  produce  an  immedi- 
ate effect,  ought  not  to  induce  the  practical 
farmer  to  despise  the  application  to  his  land — 
either  alone  or  in  the  form  of  a  compost— of 
anything  he  can  readily  obtain.  If  his  fields 
are  not  already  vei^  rich  in  vegetable  matter, 
both  he  and  they  will  be  alternately  benefited 
by  such  additions  to  the  soil. 

^'Saturated  with  ammoniacal  liquor,  or  with 
liquid  manure,  sawdust  has  been  profitably 
aeed,  and  without  .further  addition,  in  the  rais- 
ing of  turnips.  It  may  also  be  charred,  or  by 
alternate  layers  of  quick-lime,  and  thus  bene- 
ficially applied.*'  * 

'  The  decomposition  of  sawdust  will  take 
place  more  rapidly  where  the  soil  is  manured ; 
but  our  object  in  detailing  a  process  has  been 
to  enable  the  fanner  to  bring  up  a  piece  of 
waste  land  to  a  state  of  fertility,  by  applying  a 
capiial  in  labor  upon  it,  and  without  using 
the  manures  which  he  needs  for  the  land  al- 
ready intended  for  his  crops. 


OAKB  OF  ANINLAImB  TXT   WJLNTJBB. 

In  wintering  animals,  there  are  some  things 
to  be  considered  besides  the  mere  feeding  and 
sheltering  them.  They  have  rights,  tastea  and 
habits  that  must  be  regarded,  or  they  will  be 
discontented  and  perhaps  suffer. 

Thus  gentle  and  peaceable  cows  may  be 
tamed  into  the  yard  with  a  dozen  rollicking 
ateers  or  as  many  huge  oxen,  which  will  race 
and  push  them  about,  and  not  only  deprive 
them  of  a  fisur  share  of  the  fodder  thrown  out, 
bnt  allow  them  no  time  for  rest  and  to  '*chew 
the  cad  of  contentment." 

So  they  may  be  exposed  to  the  frolics  of  one 
or  more  colts,  which  will  chase  and  bite  and 
kidc  them  until  they  become  nearly  exhausted 
before  the  time  comes  for  tying  them  up  at 
night.  All  this  may  be  done  on  the  part  of 
the  cdts  in  the  way  of  fun,  but  as  the  frogs 
said  to  the  boys  who  threw  stones  at  them. 


'*it  may  be  fun  to  you,  but  it  is  death  to  us.** 
The  colt  has  no  milk  to  make,  no  wood  to  draw, 
does  not  go  to  mill  or  market,  bnt  is  full  of 
vim  and  mischief,  and  so  practices  his  powers 
of  attack  and  defence  on  the  poor  cows  and 
young  cattle  which  are  shut  up  wiQx  him  in  tbA 
yard. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  separate  the  stock. 
Keep  the  colts  in  a  yard  with  a  fence  so  high 
that  they  will  not  attempt  to  jump  over  it. 
Allow  no  carts,  wagons,  ploughs,  harrows,  or 
lumber  of  any  kind  to  remain  in  it,  which  they 
can  run  agunst  or  stumble  over  and  injure 
themselves.  This  is  the  practice,  we  are  well 
aware,  with  those  who  engage  in  the  raising  of 
colts  to  considerable  extent,  but  where  one  or 
two  only  are  kept,  they  may  be  seen  daily  dis- 
porting themselves  pretty  much  in  the  manner 
that  the  boys  enjoyed  the  sport  and  exercise 
of  firing  stones  at  the  poor  frogs  who  come  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  for  a  breath  of  air. 

Especially,  do  not  compel  the  calves  to  run 
with  larger  and  older  animals.  Sheep  and 
calves  may,  perhaps,  run  together  without  det- 
riment to  either,  if  in  small  numbers ;  of  this, 
however,  we  are  not  quite  certain.*  There 
may  be  objections  of  which  we  are  not  aware ; 
some  of  our  experienced  friends  can  tell  us. 
Finally,  read  and  remember  the  following  by 
a  correspondent  of  the  Oermantown  Tdegraph 
on  keeping 

Calves  with  Sheep. — Late  calves,  when 
they  come  to  the  bam  in  the  fall,  will,  if  con- 
fined in  yards  with  older  animals,  frequently 
sicken  and  become  debilitated.  Being  weak 
and  small,  thev  are  usually  shoved  about,  and 
deprived  of  their  due  share  of  the  food,  and 
in  consequence,  *fall  away*  rapidly.  Now,  I 
never  allow  animals  of  this  description  to  as- 
sociate or  be  confined  with  larger  ones,  but 
put  them  with  my  sheep,  where  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  doing  or  receiving  harm.  Sick 
calves,  I  have  observed,  often  pick  up  and  de- 
vour with  avidity  the  hay  and  straw  from  among 
the  sheep  dung.  It  is  medicinal,  and  I  know 
of  no  article  tnat  has  a  more  immediate  and 
salutary  effect  in  restoring  diseased  calves  to 
health,  than  sheep  dung.  I  have  practiced 
this  usage  for  many  years,  and  have  never  lost 
an  animal,  though  I  have  had  many  sick  when 
they  came  to  the  bam.** 


—The  Hocking  county,  Ohio,  Smtinei  says :  "A 
terrible  disease  is  now  raging  in  this  county  among 
the  hogs.  Some  formers  have  had  as  high  as  fif- 
teen and  twenty  die  in  one  day.  It  is  caused  by 
sore  throat.  Turkeys  in  great  numbers,  have  also 
died,  the  present  week,  of  the  same  disease.' 
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008T  OF  GHE1S8S. 

The  Herkimer  Coantjr,  N.  Y.,  Farmers^ 
Gub  recently  discussed  this  subject.  The  re- 
porter for  the  UHca  Herald  remarks  that  in 
old  times,  Herkimer  county  farmers  di<l  a  fair 
business  in  making  cheese  at  7c  per  pound. 
This  fact  as  a  basis  has  led  many  astray.  They 
naturally  conclude  that  all  above  the  7c  which 
cheese  now  brings  must  be  clear  profit.  The 
majority  of  farmers  keep  no  current  farm  ac- 
counts.' Taey  can  not  tell  what  a  bushel  of 
grain  or  potatoes  costs,  or  in  fact  any  other 
farm  product.  They  sell  their  products  at  pri- 
ces which  seem  to  be  high,  very  much  higher 
than  in  former  years,  and  conclude  that  they 
must  be  laying  up  money  rapidly.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  when  all  the  products  have  been 
sold  and  all  the  various  accounts  and  expenses 
are  to  be  paid,  the  rugged  fact  presents  itself 
that  there  is  **no  money  in  the  locker,*^  and 
there  is  some  considerable  astonishment  where 
it  has  gone.  The  first  thought  which  occurs  is 
that  some  useless  extravagance  has  been  in- 
dulged in,  or  more  than  usual  losses  have  eaten 
into  the  profits.  On  carefully  revising  the  op- 
erations of  the  year,  men  fail  to  find  the  leak. 

Three  detailed  estimates  of  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing cheese  were  submitted,  two  of  which 
showed  an  actual  loss,  with  cheese  at  $14,228 
per  100  pounds.  The  annexed  statement  was 
made  by  Eleazer  Rice,  of  Fairfield,  Herkimer 
County,  who,  we  are  informed,  is  one  of  the 
best  farmers  in  Herkimer  countv,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  successful — a  sound,  clear- 
headed business  man.  In  this  estimate,  the 
farm  is  thrown  in,  or  called  nothing,  nor  is 
thei'e  any  charge  for  personal  or  family  services 
or  labor.  

BEGBEPTB* 

60  oowt,  400  pooadi  to  the  cow,  90,000  fts  14o  •  .  $2,800 

'     EZPE1ISB8. 

iBtOTWt  on  oowi  at  $70  aod  utenilla,  wacons,  fco., 

$6,000  at  7  ir  cent $  880 

Depreciation  of  cow*  and  loaa  ftx>m  dlaeaae,  aver- 

age • S^ 

Depreciation  on  tearoa,  ntenalls,  &c., 960 

Ferrtilizera ,?5 

Taxes  on  land  and  personal  prop«m ......  160 

Hone  sboeing  and  repairs  of  toola,  so., 60 

Itepain  of  buildings,  fences,  flBo  ,  average ....  160 

Insurance •  * 

Incidentals •  '  «0 

Paid  for  hired  belp WO 

Board  Sec.,  of  hired  help 860 

For  making  cheese  at  uotory,  boziog,  Stc.,  .  •  •  400 

Total ^'oJ^ 

Proflu •»• 

The  price  of  farms  is  very  high  in  Herkimer. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  who  furnished  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  making  cheese  paid  (ISO 


per  acre  for  81i  aerea.  The  sale  of  another 
farm  at  $140  per  acre  was  mentioned,  and  was 
said  to  be  a  fair  average  of  lands  in  tha^ 
vicinity.  Remarks  were  also  made  upon  the 
high  cost  of  labor,  which  had  ranged  from  $25 
to  $S0  per  month,  with  board,  which,  with 
flour,  &c.,  at  present  prices,  equalled  a  sal- 
ary of  $500  to  $600  per  year  for  the  most  or- 
dinary laborer. 


FABVBRS'  GOIiITBS. 

It  is  sometimes  said  by  members  of  farmer^a 
clubs  that  a  subject  selected  for  discussion  is 
not  a  practical  one,  because  it  does  not  re- 
late directly  to  the  care  of  stock,  the  handling 
of  the  soil  or  implements,  or  the  general  man- 
agement of  crops.  Is  it  so  ?  Will  not  dis- 
cussion upon  any  topic  that  relates  to  thebusi-' 
ness  of  life  expand  the  mind,  bring  new  or 
useful  ideas  to  it,  and  give  it  new  powers  to 
discuss  those  questions  which  are  of  the  most 
importance  to  us  P 

The  great  need  of  ^he  farmer  at  the  present 
day  is  the  want  of  more  intelligence  upon  gen- 
eral things;  a  knowledge  of  principles^  rather 
than  of  practices.  He  guides  the  plough  well, 
and  knows  that  without  this  preliminary  oper- 
ation he  could  secure  no  proBtable  crops.  He 
is  satisfied,  too,  that  the  crops  absolutely  re- 
quire a  still  further  comminution  of  the  soil  than 
the  plough  affords ;  but  has  he  inquired  what 
principles  must  always  be  at  work  in  the  soil 
in  order  to  give  him  any  crop,  and  especially 
to  give  him  an  abundant  and  profitable  one  r 
He  must  find  what  these  are,  and  then  he  will 
know  how  to  prepare  his  soil  to  set  them  at 
work. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  farmer  that  he  dis- 
cuss over  and  over  again,  the  manipulations, 
merely,  of  the  farm.  He  must  venture  more. 
He  must  have  questions  before  him  that  will 
call  him  away  in  some  degree  from  his  life- 
long practices  on  the  surface,  to  the  rich  and 
unused  treasures  which  lie  below — ^the  princi- 
pies  which  give  life  and  action  to  all. 

He  must  not  only  prepare  his  soil  for  the 
manures  which  he  applies  to  it,  but  for  those 
more  subtile  substances  which  his  hands  cannot 
grasp,  but  which  the  soil  can  gra^  and  retain 
if  it  is  in  proper  condition  to  receive  them. 
This  will  afford  him  a  delightful  study,  and 
will  lead  the  mind  gradually  to  that  general 
intelligence  that  is  so  much  needed* 
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The  qaestion  as  to  what  subjects  are  proper 
lor  discnssioQ  at  the  fanners*  club  meetings, 
faa0  been  well  answered  by  Mr.  Daniel  F. 
RooBRB,  of  III.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Fanners' 
Institnte  in  N.  Y.  He  says : — "In  my  opin- 
ion there  is  no  subject  of  any  considerable 
importance  to  mankind,  a  liberal  and  intelli- 
gent discussion  of  which  is  not  within  the  proper 
limits  of  any  farmers*  club.  Many  farmers 
seem  to  think  that  farmers*  talk  should  be  only 
of  farm  stock — ^pigs,  poultry,  ploughing  and 
manure.  There  is  nothing  in  the  occupation 
of  a  farmer  that  makes  it  necessary  that  he 
should  groTel  in  the  dirt.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  occupation  of  a  fanner  to  prevent  his  be- 
ing an  educated  man.  Intelligence  with  them 
should  be  as  free  and  glowing  as  the  sunshine 
and  air  in  which  we  live.** 

This  statement  elicited  warm  applause  and 
brought  out  several  other  suggestions  upon 
tiie  same  subject. 


F&r  ih€  New  England  Famar. 

IB  IT  PHOJITABIilC  TO  MTLK  OOW8 
IN  TEOS  WINTBBP 

A  DlMOMlon  by  the  IrMbnric  Farmere'  Oinb,  reported 
tzetiuiTely  for  the  Fakmbb,  by  the  Secretary. 

E.  P.  Church  claimed  that  to  give  cows  ex- 
tm  feed,  say  meal  and  ^rain,  to  make  them 
continue  to  give  milk  m  winter,  is  injurious, 
causing  them  to  be  less  thrifty  the  next  sum- 
mer, when  kept  only  on  grass.  Prolonged 
milking  is  also  detrimental  to  the  calf  of  a 
stock  cow.  So  he  let  them  %o  dry  three  or 
four  months,  to  gain  flesh  milked  away  through 
the  summer.  Cows  should  be  in  good  flesh 
when  they  come  in  in  the  spring,  and  would 
feed  meal  to  them  at  that  time.  Cows  that 
are  milked  are  more  affected  by  cold  than 
those  that  are  dry.  Then,  a  cow  can  give  only 
about  a  certain  quantity  of  milk  in  a  year,  and 
we  can  get  it  all  in  the  summer,  or  be  all  the 
year  about  it.  Winter  butter  is  usually  of 
poor  quality,  and  it  is  a  disagreeable  job  to 
milk  in  cold  weather. 

Mr.  Tenny  was  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Church.  Young  heifers  should,  perhaps,  be 
milked  longer  than  old  cows,  to  establish  milk- 
ing habits.  He  believed  it  best  to  keep  cows 
fat;  the  fatter  the  better.  He  had  known 
cows  to  have  four  quarts  of  meal  each,  while 
at  grass.  It  may  have  been  a  damage  to  Ihem, 
but  he  doubted  it. 

A  stranger  from  Addison  County  said  it  was 
tiie  custom  there  to  let  the  cows  go  dry  three 
or  four  months,  and  feed  meal  before  they 
calve  and  until  they  go  to  grass.  If  we  give 
extra  feed  before  they  are  £ied  off,  so  as  to 
make  them  hold  out  their  milk,  they  will  not 
do  as  well  thejaext  summer. 


Mr.  Hines  lived  in  Franklin  County  when 
they  first  began  to  make  cheese  there  to  sell, 
ana  now  it  is  the  greatest  dairying  section  in 
the  State.  There  are  some  who  still  say,  "I 
would  just  as  soon  have  my  cattle  come  in 
poor  as  not.**  He  did  not  state  the  product  of 
such  cows,  but  he  said  the  class  who  are  care- 
ful to  have  them  '*come  in  fat,**  find  no  difii- 
culty  in  setting  300  pounds  of  cheese  and  50 
pounds  or  butter  per  cow.  These  are  the 
most  successful  dairymen.  The  reason  why 
many  fail  to  realize  the  benefit  of  extra  feea, 
is  because  they  leave  off  too  soon.  The  meal 
should  be  fed  until  grass  is  large  enough  to 
give  a  full  supply. 

Mr.  Tenny  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Hines  as 
to  the  importance  of  continuing  the  meal,  and 
said  that  a  few  miles  north  of  Montpelier,  he 
saw  a  Mr.  Wilson  carrying  in  two  pails  of 
milk,  and  learned  that  he  had  only  two  cows. 
On  inquiry  he  learned  that  Mr.  W .  fed  com 
stalks  cut  by  a  machine,  put  into  a  very  tight 
plank  box,  wet  with  scalding  water,  then  cov- 
ered securely  and  left  about  twenty-four  hours. 
The  stalks  became  tender  and  were  eaten 
greedily  by  the  cows,  and  they  continued  in 
milk  until  they  came  in  again.  If  fed  on  hay 
they  would  easily  dry  off. 

Mr.  McClellan  said  he  disliked  to  milk  in 
the  stable,  and  therefore  he  let  his  cows  off  by 
milking  once  a  day,  soon  after  he  knew  they 
were  with  calf.  He  had  milked  cows  quite 
late  that  were  fed  extra,  but  the  next  season 
they  were  a  third  less  profitable. 

Z.\£.  Jameson  believed  that  butter  could  be 
made  as  profitably  the  first  part  of  winter  as 
the  last,  for  in  fall  the  farmer  has  a  greater 
variety  of  fodder  and  more  roots  than  in 
spring.  As  to  milking,  the  stable  is  the  best 
place,  as  the  cow  stands  quietly,  and  can  be 
kept  clean .  He  believed  the  calf  of  a  stock  cow 
will  not  be  injured  if  the  cow  is  milked  until 
within  four  weeks  of  calving.  Those  who 
practice  this  method  make  more  butter  per 
cow  in  a  year,  than  those  who  milk  two  months 
less. 

JPor  the  New  Enfflamd  Farmer. 
CAFITAIi  AND  IiA^OB. 

Many  appear  to  think  they  have  found  a 
solution  of  the  vexed  question  of  the  rights 
of  capital  and  labor  in  the  admission  of  the 
laborer  to  a  share  in  the  profits  and  losses  of 
the  business  in  which  capital  is  invested. 

While  admitting  that  success  has  attended 
such  arrangements,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, I  am  skeptical  a^  to  its  being  gen- 
erally so ;  and  in  fact  think  there  are  good 
reasons  for  supposing  it  will  not  be,  so  long  as 
there  exists  so  much  real  lack  of  foresight  and 
economy  among  the  laboring  classes.  How 
few  of  the  many  who  are  dependent  on  their 
daily  labor  for  their  daily  necessities,  exer- 
cise proper  wisdom  in  husbanding  their  earn- 
ings, especially  when  times  are  good  and  af- 
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ford  an  opportanity ,  if  jndicioiuly  improved,  to 
lay  aside  quite  a  sum  against  future  needs.  It 
M>pean  as  if  it  were  a  general  rule,  the  more 
tibe  income,  the  greater  the  wastefulness ;  the 
ereater  the  opportunities  for  thrift,  the  less  the 
mclination  to  improve  them.  If  these  are 
facts,  and  few  careful  observers  will  dispute 
them,  what  improvement  are  we  to  expect  in 
case  these  persons  are  to  be  pro-rata  partici- 
pants in  the  profits  of  the  workshops  and  mills 
m  which  they  labor? 

Some  no  doubt  will  contend  that  the  fact  of 
sndi  a  connection  will  beget  self-respect,  self- 
reliance  and  personal  interest  in  the  results, 
that  will  eventuate  in  developing  the  very 
thing  we  find  they  so  greatly  needed.  With 
some  we  are  ready  to  admit  this  result  might 
be  looked  for ;  but  with  the  masses  we  are  not 
justified  in  expecting  it.  Business  might  be 
divided  equally  with  the  workmen  to-day,  and 
to-morrow  many  would  be  in  circumstances  to 
require  you  to  ao  the  same  again,  and  so  on 
until  the  entire  capital  Was  gone. 

The  truth  is,  man  has  not  become  fully  sat- 
isfied with  the  law,  given  by  his  Maker  when 
in  Eden,  that  by  the  sweat  of  his  face  he 
should  eat  his  bread.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
**pricks^*  he  foolishly  persists  in  kicking 
against.  He  tries  various  expedients  to  evade 
the  law,  but  in  vain.  Sooner  or  later  he  finds 
to  his  sorrow,  that  if  a  man  will  not  work, 
neither  shall  he  eat.  This  law  implies  or  en- 
forces the  principle  that  we  should  earn  and 
wisely  use  our  earnings,  so  that  we  may  have 
enough  and  to  spare. 

I  have  in  my  mind  an  illustration  of  this 
want  of  thrift  in  a  man  now  employed  by  me. 
The  business  requires  a  capital  of  about  three 
thousand  dollars.  To  encourage  this  num  to 
interest  himself  in  the  success  of  the  business, 
I  gave  him  very  liberal  wages,  so  liberal  in- 
deed, that  I  could  see  no  good  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  able  to  lay  by  two  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year,  after  supporting  his  family  as  well 
as  those  around  him  supported  theirs.  I  also 
told  him  that  when  he  had  saved  up  a  thousand 
dollars,  I  would  sell  him  one-third  interest  in 
the  business,  and  continue  his  pay  as  before. 
He  set  out  with  this  prospect  before  him,  but 
to-day  he  is  involved  in  debt  on  every  hand. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  very  liberal  income  he 
received  was  really  an  evil  to  him. 

How  to  manage  wisely  with  such  men  is  a 
problem  1  am  unable  to  solve.  I  have  again 
renewed  my  promise  to  him,  and  he  is  again 
trying  the  experiment.  Wealth  will  concen- 
trate in  the  nands  of  the  few,  unless  we  can 
devise  some  method  of  co-operation,  which, 
while  it  gives  the  laborer  his  eauitable  share 
in  the  re:}ults  of  the  business,  shall  at  the  same 
tjme  confer  on  him  those  business  and  moral 
qualities  Uiat  will  enable  him  to  ^>preciate  and 
make  a  proper  use  of  the  position  in  which  he 
is  placed,  and  the  opportunities  he  enjoys. 
He  must,  of  necessity,  be  brought  to  feel  more 
fully  his  manhood,  and  seek  for  culture  and 


elevation  of  character.    He  must  fed  the 
oessity  of  avoiding  the  drunkard's  cup,    tbe 
loafer's  resorts,  and  the  haunts  of  the  vicious ; 
and  that  the  present  is  inwrought  with  the  Iq- 
tare  as  intimately  as  web  and  woof.     Failure  of 
present  duty  will  more  or  less  unmake  his  fu- 
ture.    If  by  any  means  we  can  bring  men  to 
attempt  to  tetd  up  instead  of  trying  to  bring 
down  to  their  level  those  who  by  patient  in- 
dustry, careful  economy,  and  faithful  use  of 
their  God-given  powers  have  outstripped  theni 
in  life's  race,  we  shall  have  the  best  founda- 
tion laid  on  which  to  rear  our  hope  of  success. 
Then  indeed  mav  we  with  cheerfulness  look 
the  future  in  the  face  and  feel  that  by  the 
smiles  of  a  beneficent  Providence  all  is  welL 
To  attain  this  end  men  of  means,  and  the 
agents  of  corporations  must  put  their  hand  to 
the  work,  training  and  educating  their  un- 
ployees  to  a  better  appreciation  of  their  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  and  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  relation  of  present  duty  to  future 
success.     I  can  conceive  of  no  other  means  of 
escape  from  our  present  ills.    This  fiiiling,  we 
must  of  necessity  go  on  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  with  capital  and  labor  at  a  dead  lock 
most  of  the  time.  k.  o. 

Broad  Brooke  Conm.,  Jan.,  1868. 


For  ike  Kew  England  Fkirmer, 
THD  BKAliIi*  MANUBB  HBAF. 

In  an  article  in  your  paper  of  Jan.  18,  it  ia 
asserted  that  "a  large  manure  heap  is  the  far- 
mer's great  mistake."  This  is  Dodge  Hay^ 
ward's  theory,  or  **chemistry"  as  he  calls  it; 
a  theory  opposed  to  the  belief  and  the  experi- 
ence of  idl  tillers  of  the  soil.  He  says,  "All 
vegetable  matter,  including  the  gnss  of  the 
western  prairiei  and  the  leaves  of  the  forests 
of  the  north,  are  useless,  as  manures,  except 
for  the  small  amount  of  mineral  they  contain.** 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say,  "The  loss  of  fertility 
in  our  lands  is  not  caused  by  the  loss  of  veg- 
etable matter,  but  by  the  loss  of  the  minerals 
of  the  soil." 

Chemistry  informs  ns  that  nothing  is  added 
or  lost,  in  all  of  nature's  operations.  l£  yon 
burn  a  block  of  wood  you  have  for  the  ten 
pounds  of  wood,  an  equal  number  of  pounds 
of  water,  carbon,  creosote,  and  ashes.  Mathe- 
matics teach  us  that  if  we  borrow  we  must  re- 
turn. 

Has  this  lecturer  found  a  mineral  that  will 
supply  aU  the  fertilizing  matter  that  the  soil 
requires  P  If  so,  great  must  be  his  success. 
His  theory  is  something  to  this  effect:  the 
more  fuel  you  bum  the  less  heat  you  will  get  I 
He  says,  *'the  rain,  dew  and  snow  supply  all 
the  material  of  a  vegetable  nature ;"  "manure 
is  not  injured  by  drying,"  and  that  if  you  **let 
four  loads  of  horse  manure  bum  itself  till  it 
is  reduced  to  one  load,  you  have  just  as  much 
fertilizing  matter  as  when  you  had  four  loads  P' 

Now  every  farmer  and  gardener  will  tell  yon 
that  hone  manure  that  ia  "burnt  up,"  as  they 
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term  it,  is  not  so  valuable  to  jprodQce  crops, 
as  that  not  **fire-fangled.^'  every  persim  of 
oommon  sense,  well  knows  that  to  cot  the  grass 
jear  after  year,  from  a  given  piece  of  land 
without  returning  to  the  land  any  fertilizer, 
impoverishes  the  soil,  and  it  becomes  barren 
and  ceases  to  yield  a  crop  of  anything. 

It  is  not  simply  mineral  that  the  impoverished 
land  needs,  it  wants  that  which  has  been  taken 
from  it.  It  wants  grass,  leaves,  barn-yard 
manures,  and  compost.  The  smaller  your  ma- 
nure heap,  the  smaller  bam  and  cellar  yon 
wfll  need  to  store  your  products.  Like  beeets 
■like;  minerals  are  minerab,  and  vegetables 
are  vegetables.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  con- 
tain but  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  mineral 
matter.  A  cucumber  contains  97  parts  of  wa- 
ter in  100.  Beans  contain  only  14  parts  of 
water,  and  86  parts  are  dry  matter,  of  which 
88  parts  are  carbon. 

Ilajrward^s  theory  would  be  to  bum  one  ton 
of  hay  or  manure  to  ashes,  and  then  spread 
that  on  the  land  to  grow  the  crop.  Is  that 
either  scientific  or  natural  P  The  ground  wants 
heat  and  warmth, — stimulus,  carU)n  and  am- 
monia ;  and  to  secure  these  you  must  have  your 
ground  finely  broken  up  and  light,  so  that  the 
air  can  more  or  l^ss  circulate  throuch  it.  Hay, 
orts  or  straw  (that  have  been  well  saturated 
with  orioe)  placed  a  few  inches  below  the  sur- 
face and  covered  with  dirt,  generate  heat  by 
fermentation,  and  fill  the  sou  with  ammonia, 
and  afford  plant  food.  I  contend  that  manure 
is  watUd  by  drying.  HowP  The  ammonia 
and  other  principles  are  lost  in  the  air.  When 
covered  with  sou  these  principles  are  retained, 
and  impart  vitality  to  the  growing,  plant. 

The  assumption  that  mineral  matter  is  all 
thai  is  needed  to  ^w  a  crop,  ia  a  fidlacy. 
What  is  the  grotmd  itself  but  minerals  P 

I  once  planted  the  ordinary  garden  vegeta- 
bles on  a  soil  to  which  no  manure,  except  a 
sprinkling  of  ashes,  had  been  applied  for  years. 
It  had  been,  as  farmers  say,  well  **skinned.^^ 
My  crops  were  sad  failures  tiirou^hont.  Hav- 
ing faitn  in  manures,  rather  than  m  minerals,  I 
took  a  quantity  of  mj  garden  soil  and  formed 
a  basin  under  the  pnvy,  into  which  the  vines 
and  weeds  from  the  garden  and  yards,  with 
ashes  and  every  other  vegetable  matter  within 
my  reach,  were  pnt,  together  with  one  peck  of 
lime.  In  the  spring  I  added  another  half  cord 
of  the  soil,  and  the  whole  was  forked  over 
and  well  mixed.  A  few  days  after  the  ground 
had  been  spaded,  this  hei^  of  compost  was 
spread  on  and  raked  in.  Apparently,  every 
seed  I  planted  germinated,  and  I  had  sweet 
com,  beans,  cucumbers,  marrow  fitt  squashes, 
carrots,  turnips,  peppers,  beets,  onions,  mus- 
tard, lettuce,  peppergrass,  summer  squashes, 
and  other  vegetaoles,  all  of  good  size  and  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  in  striking  contrast  with 
their  starved  and  Lilliputian  predecessors  of 
the  previous  season.  The  second  year  I  re- 
peated this  operation,  omitting  the  lime,  and 
raised  about  fifteen  hundred  poimds  of  ripe 


and  green  vegetables,  on  fifty  feet  square  of  a 
small  garden;  two  crops  having  been  grown 
on  a  part.  The  first  year  mv  crop  of  potatoes 
was  not  more  than  half  as  heavy  as  the  seed 
planted,  but  this  year  I  had  Jackson  Whites 
as  good  as  ever  were  set  before  a  president. 
My  potatoes  were  raised  in  a  bed  as  follows: 
Havmg  forty  or  fifty  pounds  of  salt  hay — ^I 
presume  any  other  would  have  been  as  good— 
1  put  it  into  a  bed,  some  fifteen  feet  square, 
from  which  the  soil,  to  the  depUi  of  six  inches, 
had  been  thrown  out  on  the  sides  after  the 
ground  had  been  prepared  for  planting ;  the 
subsoil  also  having  been  spaded  up  light.  The 
soil  was  then  thrown  back  upon  the  hay,  suffi- 
ciently to  cover  it,  and  the  potatoes  were 
dropped  in  line  or  drills,  about  eight  inches 
apart,  and  covered  up  with  soil,  but  so  as  to 
leave  the  potato  bed  a  little  lower  than  the 
surrounding  land.  I  kept  the  weeds  out  by 
pulling  them  up  while  small,  as  the  vines  were 
too  near  together  to  admit  of  the  hoe,  though 
the  ground  was  occasionally  loosened  with  a 
very  small  rake.  They  were  several  times 
sprmkled  with  soap  suds.  The  result  was  a 
yield  of  about  three  bushels  of  beautiful  po- 
tatoes. Dr.  Botnton. 
Lawrence,  Mcua.,  Jan,,  1868. 


cattiiH. 

The  Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  agricultural 
Society,  awarded  the  ''Wilder  Gup,''  the  first 
premium  on  herds  of  milch  cows,  to  Mr.  J. 
W.  Gay,  of  West  Dedham,  who  entered  his 
herd  of  fifteen  cows,  eleven  of  which  were 
raised  in  Dedham,  and  were  entered  as  "pure 
or  high  grade  Jamestowns,''  a  part  of  which 
were  dry,  and  others  nearly  so,  the  herd  giv- 
ing from  two  to  eighteen  quarts  each  per  day. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Jamestown  Breed, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  A.  W.  Chee- 
ver,  Esq.,  furnishes  a  statement,  by  Colonel 
Stone,  of  Dedham,  firom  which  we  condense 
the  following : — 

"In  1847,  Capt.  B.  B.  Fprbes,  as  com- 
mander of  the  U.  S.  ship  Jamestown,  weut  to 
Ireland  with  a  caigo  of  provisions  for  her 
starving  inhabitants.  On  his  return,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  wishing  to  confer  some 
favor  on  the  commander,  made  him  a  present 
of  a  fine  Suffolk  heifer,  which  provea  to  be 
one  of  the  deepest  milkers,  giving  in  her  flow, 
twenty-six  quarts  beer  measure  of  the  richest 
milk.  She  was  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of 
this  superior  stock,  which  stands  high  and 
prominent  for  the  dairy  in  that  country. 

On  his  return,  he  disposed  of  the  cow  and 

fave  the  proceeds  to  the  Irish  Charity  Fund, 
ohn  Marland,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  was  the 
purchaser,  and  when  he  disposed  of  his  farm 
she  passed  into  the  hands  of  John  D.  Bates, 
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of  Swampeoott,  Man.,  and  afterwards  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Osborne,  of  Danvers,  Mass. 

We  are  not  aware  that  she  ever  had  but  one 
heifer  calf.  This  one  was  uwned  by  Mr.  Wal- 
lace Thaxter,  of  Boston,  and  proved  a  supe- 
rior dairy  cow.  Several  of  her  bull  calves 
were  raised  in  this  viciDity.  Nearly  all  her 
progeny  were  without  horns,  showing  the  re- 
maraable  strength  of  the  Suffolk  strain. 

In  1854,  this  remarkable  cow  dropped  a  bull 
calf,  which  was  secured  by  Dr.  Wight,  of 
Dedham,  Mass.,  and  raised  by  ThomaH  Smith 
and  named  Jamestown,  after  the  noble  ship 
that  brought  his  mother  to  this  country.  He 
proved  himself  as  remarkable  in  his  progeny 
as  that  of  his  kind  on  his  mother^s  side ;  his 
aire  was  Beverly ^  a  thoroughbred  Jersey,  out 
of  Flora  by  the  'First  Prize  Bull'  at  the  Royal 
Agricnltund  Show  in  Jersey.  Flora,  the 
mother  of  Beverly ,  was  imported  by  Mr.  Mot- 
ley, and  proved  one  of  the  most  remarkai:)le 
of  that  celebrated  stock,  having  made  sixteen 
pounds  of  batter  a  week. 

This  stock  hold  qualities  which  I  consider 
very  valuable  in  a  dairy  stock.  They  are  very 
gentle,  I  never  having  known  a  vicious  animal, 
unless  they  were  too  strongly  crossed  with  the 
Jersey.  When  'Jamestown^  was  &Ye  years 
old,  a  four-year-old  bo^  could  manage  him  in 
safety ;  he  was  worked  in  harness  and  perfectly 
handy.  They  are  j^erfectly  hardy,  good  feed- 
ers, and  hola  out  in  their  milk  remarkably, 
which  1  consider  the  great  recommendation. 
I  know  of  several  that  give  milk  the  year 
round. ^^ 

in  an  essay  on  cattle  breedmg,  puUi^ed 
in  the  Transactions  of  this  society  for  1869, 
Mr.  Sanford  Howard,  says : — 

"The  Suffolk  breed  is  without  horns.  It 
was  formerly  somewhat  noted  for  dairy  prop- 
erties, but  it  is  not  extenbively  kept  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  not  absolutely  known  that 
any  of  this  breed  have  ever  been  imported 
into  this  part  of  the  country ;  but  polled  or 
hornless  cattle,  which  were  formerly  quite  com- 
mon here,  bear  more  resemblance  to  the  Suf- 
folk than  to  any  other  breed.  They  certainly 
have  no  claim  to  the  title  of  Galloway,  which 
is  sometimes  applied  to  them,  being  different 
in  color,  (j.he  (ialloways  are  almost  invariably 
black,}  shape  and  characteristics.  A  cow  was 
also  brought  to  this  country  from  Ireland,  sev- 
eral years  since,  in  the  ship  Jamestown,  and 
hence  was  called  **the  Jamestown  Cow,"  which 
closely  resembled  the  Suffolk  I  have  seen  in 
England.  A  bull  from  this  cow  by  a  Jersey 
bull  has  been  kept  in  Dedham  several  years, 
and  has  left  a  progeny  which  in  general  ap- 
pears to  possess  superior  dairy  properties." 

In  closing  their  report  the  committee  say, 
they  are  glad  that  Col.  Stone  is  endeavoring 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  in  its  purity  as  far 
as  possible  this  remarkable  '*Jameatown  stock." 


HOBSE8  IN  VBBMONT. 
Aflmr  alluding  to  the  statistics  of  horses 
Vermont,  which  show  a  decrease  of  nearly  50 
per  cent,  since  1860.  Mr.  Ezra  Meedi,  <yf 
Shelbume,  Vt.,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
.farmers  of  that  State,  writes  as  follows  in  m 
commnnication  to  the  Country  Gentleman: 

Our  horses  have  been  decreasing  in  number* 
and  I  fear  degenerating  in  those  qualities  that 
make  a  valuable  horse.  It  is  true,  we  have  a 
few  fine  specimens  remaining,  but  when  we 
look  back  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  we  had  then 
many  more  good  stock  horses  than  we  now 
have,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  at  that 
time  to  find  four  or  five  pairs  of  nice  matched 
carriage  horses  in  many  of  the  towns  in  north- 
em  and  western  Vermont. 

I  am  convinced  that  great  improvement  may 
and  ought  to  be  made  in  the  horses  of  Ver- 
mont, and  much  is  yet  to  be  learned,  in  my 
opinion,  in  regard  to  the  best  manner  of  rais- 
ing them.  I  was  in  conversation  a  few  years 
ago  with  the  late  Col.  Orvis,  a  celebrated  cat* 
tie  raiser  of  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y..  who 
said  to  me  that  he  could  give  me  the  whole  se- 
cret of  success  in  producing  good  cattle,  in  a. 
very  few  words,  which  were  as  follows : — "Get 
a  good  breed  and  make  them  comfortable" — 
neither  let  them  want  for  food,  uor  suffer  with 
heat,  cold  or  wet.  But  in  my  experience  in 
raising  horses  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
the  same  rule  will  not  apply  unless  the  horse 
is  comfortable  where  the  homed  animal  would 
die.  1  have  no  question  but  that  better  horses 
can  be  produced  by  exposure  out  of  doors, 
away  from  sheds  or  bamd,  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  growth,  getting  their  feed  in  the 
way  nature  designed  they  should,  than  can  be 
produced  by  the  way  commonly  practiced. 
The  horse  will  generally  grow  larger,  much 
better  developed,  more  hardy  and  healthy,  and 
less  liable  to  disease  or  accident,  besides  sav- 
ing much  expense  in  the  way  of  fodder.  I 
took  from  a  pasture  thirteen  horses  and  colts 
on  the  14th  day  of  January,  that  up  to  tliat 
time  had  had  nothing  but  grass,  at  which  time 
I  could  not  see  that  any  of  them  had  lost  ilesb, 
unless  three  or  four  breeding  mares  whose 
colts  are  still  with  them ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  these  mares,  they  might  still  be  in  the  same 
pasture,  but  fearing  that  the  colts  niight,  by 
remaining  longer  on  the  mares,  injure  the  next 
foal,  I  took  them  up  to  separate  them.  There 
is  no  trouble  or  difficulty  in  pasturing  cattle 
and  horses  here  in  Vermont  from  nine  to  ten 
months  of  the  year  in  all  seasons,  and  most 
years  longer.  For  the  last  twenty  years  I 
have  had  from  ten  to  twenty  work  horses  and 
colts  that  have  run  out,  and  they  have  not  con- 
sumed an  average  of  500  pounds  of  fodder  to 
the  animal. 

I  would  like  to  be  one  of  eight  or  ten  to  in- 
vest $50,000  in  a  farm  near  t&  lake,  and  de- 
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vole  it  exdonrelf  toprodadng  something  bet- 
ter in  the  way  of  hones,  thaii  we  now  haye. 

RxMABKS.— >8ome  of  the  geologists  have  sup- 
posed that  in  *'old  times"  New  England  was 
an  island,  the  valleys  of  Lake  Champlain, 
the  St.  lAwrence  and  theHusdon  rivers,  being 
occupied  by  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  well  known  that  the  heavy,  clay  soil 
of  the  valley  of  Lake  Champlain  is  remarka^ 
bly  productive  of  grass  and  all  forage  crops. 
The  amount  of  snow,  also,  which  falls  in  Shel- 
borne  is  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  as  large 
as  that  which  falls  in  towns  on  the  easterly 
slope  of  the  Green  Mountains.  These  facts 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  farmers 
in  other  sections  who  propose  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  winter  pasturage  recommended  by  Mr. 
Meech.  We  hope,  however,  that  his  sugges- 
tions and  liberal  proposition  will  lead  to  some- 
thing practical  in  the  improvement  of  horse 
breeding  in  Yermont. 


SXTRAOTS  AITD  KEFUEB* 


CRTBBINQ  H0RSS8. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  columns  of  the 
Fabicek  with  regard  to  the  cause  and  cure  of 
cribbing  in  horses.  I  have  a  valuable  animal  ad- 
dided  to  tliat  habit.  John  Shsbman. 

MiddUbwry,  Vt,.  Jan.  18j  1868. 

RsMABxs.— The  causes  of  crib-biting  are  vari- 
ously stated ;  they  are  probably,  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing: want  of  exercise ;  imitating  other  hordes ; 
sometimes  grows  out  of  the  custom  of  cleaning 
them  near  bars  or  partitions,  which  the  horse  lays 
hold  of  when  he  is  curried  a  little  too  hard ;  it  may 
grow  out  of  the  habit  of  Iseeping  feed,  grain  or 
hay  continually  before  the  animal,  and  the  diges- 
tive organs  becoming  impaired ;  or  the  habit  may 
be  induced  by  the  long-continued  impurity  of  the 
ahr  in  the  stable. 

The  habit  of  crib-biting  occurs  among  horses  of 
all  classes;  those  that  are  poorly  fed  and  tended, 
and  those  that  receive  most  systematic  care; 
auMmg  the  young  and  old ;  those  that  work  much, 
and  those  that  worlc  little. 

It  cannot,  we  think,  be  a  habit  of  mere  fancy, 
bat  springs  ftom  some  want  not  supplied,  which 
disturbs  the  system,  and  gradually  leads  to  an  un- 
rest which  settles  down  into  one  fixed  habit.  The 
premonitory  symptoms  indicate  indigestion,  as 
when  the  animal  is  biting  a  small  portion  of  heated 
air  or  gas  is  IVequently  eructated.  We  should 
consider  a  "cribber'*  to  be  an  unsound  horse. 

What  is  the  cure,  you  ask  ?  First,  a  moderate, 
nutritious  diet  of  good  hay,  with  grain  in  propor- 
tion to  the  work  performed. 

Secondly,  r^guhirity  in  feeding,  twice  or  three 


times  intwen^-four  hears,  and  no  more  giren  at 
once  than  will  be  eaten  witii  a  sharp  appetite. 

Third,  the  utmost  cleanliness  in  everything 
about  the  animaU 

Fourth,  have  no  feeding  box  attached  to  the 
stall,  but  feed  from  a  box  on  the  floor,  and  when 
the  horse  is  done  take  the  box  away.  Have  no 
timbers  or  edges  of  boards  within  his  reach ;  but 
smooth  surfaces  that  he  cannot  well  get  hold  of. 

Fifth,  let  the  animal  have  his  freedom  on  the 
bare  ground  oocasionally,  and  place  a  lump  of  rock 
salt  in  his  stall  where  he  can  always  reach  it  when 
there.  Each  of  these  will  tend  to  enable  the 
horse's  digestion  to  recover  its  lost  tone. 


WO&MS  IN  HOBSES. 

My  horse  has  been  troubled  for  some  time  with 
wonns,  and  in  lookmg  over  the  Fakmbb  for  a 
remedy,  I  came  across  one  in  the  paper  of  Sept.  7, 
1867,  advising  wood  aehed,  and  this  having  no 
effect,  to  use  two  drachms  of  tartarized  anlimony. 
When  I  went  to  the  druggist,  he  told  me  it  was  the 
same  as  tartar  emetic,  and  would  surely  kill  my 
horse,  and  frightened  me  from  buying.  I  have 
used  a  great  many  of  your  receipts  and  have  always 
found  them  good,  and  so  I  thought  1  would  like 
to  ask  you  if  the  druggist  was  right.  Excuse  me 
for  the  trouble,  but  1  really  want  to  know.  He, 
(the  druggist^  said  that  15  grains  would  kill  a  man. 

^HaverkUl,  Moat.,  Jan,,  1868.      J.  H.  Barker. 

RsMAJiKS.^In  the  Farmbu  of  Sept.  7, 1867,  "A 
Reader,**  writing  from  Mansfield,  Mass.,  inqnired 
for  an  **effectual  method  of  destroying  worms  in 
horses  ?**  We  replied  at  some  length,  and  gave 
as  a  remedy  the  use  of  toood  cuhes^  which  we  bad 
employed  for  many  years  with  the  happiest  results, 
and  which  we  could  therefore  oontidently  recom* 
mend. 

We  took  pains,  however,  at  the  same  time  to 
consult  the  books,  and  in  the  best  work  on  the  dis- 
ease of  horses,  which  has  ever  been  pnblished  in 
this  or  any  other  country,  Mayhew*8  Illustrated 
Horse  Doctor,  we  found  the  following :—" Whoever 
has  remarked  the  dunghill  in  a  kna<^ker's  yard  has 
seen  it  to  consist  quite  as  much  of  lumbrici  (that 
is,  worms,)  as  of  excrement.  JIfr.  Woodger,  of 
BMhop*a  Road,  Paddington,  removes  these  pests 
with  ease  and  certainty.  The  above-named  vete- 
rinary  surgeon  gives  two  drachms  of  tartarized  an- 
timony with  a  sufficiency  of  common  mash,  as  a 
ball,  enery  morning,  until  the  parasites  are  ex- 
pelled.'* This  is  the  exact  quotation.  Dr.  May- 
hew*s  book  is  the  most  thorough  and  humane 
work  on  horses  that  we.  have  ever  seen,  and  his 
experience  with  them  is  probably  more  extensive 
and  familiar  than  that  of  any  other  man.  His 
work  on  the  Managemerd  of  Horses,  and  his  lUuS' 
trated  Horse  Doctor,  are  warmly  commended  by 
the  ablest  journals  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
quackery  about  them.  Ho  was  placed  in  the  Eng^ 
lish  Horse  Guards,  we  learn,  when  a  boy,  where  he 
he  evinced  such  a  love  for  the  equine  race,  and 
such  an  aptitude  in  learning  all  about  it,  that 
he  was  thorougly  educated,  not  only  in  what 
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sppertains  to  hones,  but  as  a  man  of  letten. 
If  he  em  in  recommending  the  remedy  In  qnes- 
Uon,  Dr.  Woodger  also  em. 

It  does -not  follow  that,  because  Iff  grains  of  tar- 
tarized  antimony  woald  kill  a  man,  that  the  same 
amount  woald  kill  a  horse  1  Some  things  that  are 
poison  to  men  are  said  to  be  entirely  innocnons 
when  swallowed  by  dogs.  We  are  glad  to  notice 
that  what  we  suggest  ourselves,  and  what  we  pre- 
sent as  the  opinion  of  others,  is  observed  and  con- 
sidered. Under  such  a  course  all  parties  will  be 
quite  likely  to  get  at  the  truth.  Black  antimony  Is  a 
common  remedy  for  various  diseases  of  horses,  and 
is  the  crude  article,  remaining  much  as  it  is  when 
taken  finom  the  ground. 

Still  it  is  well  to  be  cautious  in  the  use  of  drugs 
which  are  not  well  understood,  and  we  close  this 
article  with  the  Judicious  remark  of  Dr.  Dadd,  who 
says,  "It  was  customary  in  former  times  to  give 
powerful  vermiftiges  for  the  expulsion  of  these 
parasites ;  but  the  most  rational  method  is  to  im- 
part tone  to  the  digestive  Ainctions  and  organs  in 
the  use  of  tonics,  stimulants,  and  alteratives." 

FOUB  TA&IBTIBS  07  APPLES  IN  OVB. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  Z.  A.  Gilbert  as  to  how 
the  sweet  and  sour  apples  were  produced  that 
were  raised  by  Mr.  Allen  of  Greene,  Me.,  I  would 
say  that  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  there  lived 
in  my  native  town,  Townshend.  V t.,  a  Mr.  T.  Sum- 
ner, who  experimented  somewhat  in  grafting  fimit, 
and  succeeded  in  producing  a  variety  similar  to 
the  kind  named  in  the  Fabmbb  of  Dec.  7.  It  was 
produced  by  taking  four  varieties  of  scions,  quar- 
tering each  scion,  then  taking  one-quarter  from 
each  variety  and  putting  the  four  quarters  together 
to  form  one  scion.  This  bound  together  and  set 
in  the  limb  produced  four  varieties  in  one  tapple, 

Wettmimter^  Vt,^  Deo.  9. 1867.  N.  f. 

Bbmabxb.— The  fhct  of  there  being  occasionally 
different  flavors  in  diflbrent  parts  of  an  apple  is  ad- 
mitted by  pomologists.  But  that  it  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  means  described  by  our  correspon- 
dent is  not  generally  believed.  Some  years  since 
Solon  Robinson,  agricultural  editor  of  the  Ntm 
York  TrUnme,  offered  a  reward  of  ^100  for  proof 
that  any  one  had  succeeded  in  producing  sweet 
and  sour  apples,  by  uniting  buds  from  sweet  and 
sour  trees,  but  we  understand  he  has  not  as  yet 
paid  over  the  money  to  any  claimant. 

SALMON  AND  SHAD  P0&  OONNBOTIOUT  BTVSB. 

The  experiment  which  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  New  Hampshire  Commissioners  of  River  Fisher- 
ies, of  stocking  the  Connecticut  river  with  salmon, 
has  so  far  succeeded  well.  Of  the  impregnated 
eggs  deposited  at  the  Cold  Spring  hatching  works, 
at  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  over  ninetv-nine  per  cent, 
have  hatched,  and  are  apparently  healthy. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners  to  rear 
them  artificially,  till  they  are  ready  to  go  to  the 
sea,  which  will  be  a  year  flrom  next  spring.  In 
the  fall  (1869,)  they  will  return,  seeking  the  sources 
of  the  river,  and  will  then  weigh,  it  is  estimated, 
firom  3i  to  10  pounds,  which  weight  they  will  soon 
double  and  quadruple.  It  is  hoped  before  that 
time,  that  all  obstructions  at  the  mills  on  the  Con- 
necticut river  will  be  removed,  and  that  nothing 


will  prevent  the  salmon  from  ascending  the 
as  high  as  they  like. 

If  the  present  plans  are  carried  ont  in  regard  to 
stocking  this  river,  a  million  or  more  of  young 
salmon  will  be  put  in  every  year,  and  of  sneh  a 
sixe  that  they  can  safely  go  to  the  sea  and  return  i 
and  Judging  fh>m  data  obtained  by  experlmenta 
tried  in  Bnglish  waters,  we  are  authorized  to  sap- 
pose  that,  bv  this  means,  the  productive  wealth  of 
the  Connecticut  river  will  be  increased  milllooa  o# 
dollars  annually. 

Great  credit  is  due  in  this  matter  to  Dr.  Fletcber 
of  Concord,  who,  out  of  several  that  made  the  e«» 
periment,  was  the  only  one  who  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing salmon  spawn  for  the  Xew  England  riven. 
It  should  be  known  also,  that  the  merit  of  tbia 
undertaking  of  obtaining*  salmon  eggs  for  tnese 
rivers,  is  due  to  the  New  Hampshire  Commission* 
ers,  acting  independendy,  and  not  to  the  New 
England  Commissioners,  generally,  as  has  been 
before  stated. 

Should  tbe  promises  of  the  present  be  only  one- 
half  fhlfllled,  the  time  will  come  before  long  wh<» 
salmon  will  be  a  common  article  of  food,  and  U^ 
gether  with  the  vast  quantity  of  shad,  which  are 
expected  in  a  few  years  flrom  our  rivers,  will  very 
perceptibly  reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  rfew  Bnd^ 
land,  and  enable  the  poor  man  to  have  every  day 
on  his  table,  food  that  has  long  ranked  with  na 
among  expensive  luxuries.  Salmo. 

Charlestinm,  N,  H.,  Jan.  26, 1868. 

TIGHT  nASNS. 

One  of  your  correspondents  is  In  fkvor  of  tight 
bams  for  keeping  hay,  but  he  says  nothing  abont 
keeping  stock  in  the  same  bam  with  his  hay.  In 
some  parts  of  this  State,  there  are  many  bams 
where  nay  Is  kept  and  no  stock  in  them ;  the  hay 
beingsold  and  the  land  that  produced  it  kept  in  good 
heart  by  applications  of  fish  manure,  ashes,  guanoL 
pondrette,  or  some  other  material,  without  the  aid 
of  barnyard  manure.  Tight  bams  in  such  cases 
doubtless  answer  very  well,  but  my  experience 
goes  to  prove  that  where  cattle  are  kept  in  tight 
bams  without  ventilation,  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
hay  in  good  condition  in  the  winter  season.  The 
steam  from  the  breath  and  exhalations  of  the  cattle 
will  gather  in  moisture  on  the  hay  and  cause  it  to 
mould,  and  in  fact  will  so  effect  the  hay  before  U 
moulds  that  cattie,and  especially  horses,  will  tnn 
up  their  noses  at  it.  Bams  should  be  tight  enough 
to  keep  cattle  comfortably  warm  and  still  have 
proper  ventilation.  a. 

Rtadmfft  Man.,  Jan.  6, 1868. 

StrMMNB  AND  WXNTIB  FBBD  07  COWS. 

Many  fiumers,  I  think,  might  find  it  for  their 
interest  to  pasture  their  cows  in  winter,  and  to  teed 
them  with  nay  in  summer !  I  will  explain.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  having  turned  a  newly  purchased 
cow  into  my  yard,  the  other  cows  seemed  to  look 
upon  her  as  an  intruder,  not  entitied  to  equal  priv- 
ileges with  themselves.  Indeed,  so  great  was  their 
antipathy,  that  it  was  unsafe  to  keep  them  oo^ 
flnea  in  the  yard  together.  This  being  the  case, 
when  I  tumed  them  out  of  the  bam,  I  let  them 
range  where  they  chose  in  the  pasture.    Having 

Eursued  this  course  one  winter  from  necessity,  and 
aving  made  up  my  mind  that  they  were  all  the 
better  for  it  in  the  spring,  I  have  pursued  the  same 
course  ever  since,  flrom  choice.  This  would  indeed 
be  inconvenient  if  one  had  not  a  lane  leading  to 
the  pasture.  But  many  fkrmers  have  such  a  lane, 
and  many  more  ought  to  have  one.  If  not  used 
in  winter,  it  would  be  found  to  be  very  convenient 
in  summer.  From  this  experiment  and  flx>m  more 
general  observation,  I  have  become  convinced  that 
a  sudden  change  fi^m  hay  to  grass,  or  from  grass 
to  hay  is  injurious  to  cows.    It  is  also  obvkNia 
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for  tbe  Imrgtai  part  of  th«  soinmer  seuon, 

Ui«y  actoally  suffer  in  onr  almost  barren  pastures, 
tar  the  want  of  sufficient  food ;  and  considering  it 
ted  policy  at  any  time  to  feed  mowing  lands ;  and 
•apposing  tbat  when  the  feed  was  the  best  in  tbe 
paMre  that  some  hay,  by  way  of  change,  would 
be  heneflcial,  I  have  for  several  years  past  fed 
tlieni  with  hay  daring  the  whole  of  the  pasturing 
season.  With  this  treatment,  they  are  kept  uni- 
Ibmily  in  better  flesh,  are  more  healthy,  make 
more  Dutter,  and  of  better  quality  than  when  fed 
Id  the  usual  way.  b.  b. 

Dmry^  N,  JJ.,  Jan.,  1868. 

THAT  MAOHINB— ▲  WOOL  BILBinCA. 

Will  the  "Yermontcr"  alluded  to  in  the  Fa&mbb 
of  Jan.  25,  who  has  a  machine  used  for  the  multi- 
fiuions  purposes  of  a  land  roller,  a  clod  crusher, 
a  com  planter,  a  broadcast  seed  sower  and  a  grain 
drill,  inform  us  of  his  whereabouts  and  the  cost 
of  said  machine  ? 

Can  you,  Mr.  Bditor,  tell  those  of  us  who  make 
the  raising  of  wool  a  specialty,  or  nearly  so,  what 
to  do  when  labor  is  #25  to  930  per  month,  as  it 
was  last  season,  and  92*00  per  day  in  haying  and 
barrestiug;  thereby  making  the  cost  of  raising 
wool  75  to  80  cents  per  pound ;  whether  to  hold 
on,  or  to  let  it  slide  at  our  highest  ofiier,  40 
eenta  per  pound,  about  one  half  its  actual  cost  ? 
Be  your  advice  as  it  may,  I  subscribe  myself,  under 
the  circumstances,  BBTBooBADXifo. 

FairUe,  Vt^  Jan,  29, 1868. 

Baxabbs.— The  allusion  to  the  machine  was 
egpied  from  a  Vermont  paper,  and  we  hope  the  in- 
TentorwiU  respond  to  the  inquiry.  Our  idea  of 
the  wool  market  is  that  the  stock  on  hand  is 
father  light  and  that  the  tendency  of  prices  ap- 
pears at  present  to  be  rather  upward,  still  we  do 
not  feel  competent  to  advise  as  to  the  sale.  Our 
correspondent  is  not  the  only  one  who  is  seriously 
oonsidering  the  alternative  of  "holding  on,  <»  let- 
ting slide."  To  some  of  vd,  however,  here  in  the 
ei^,  another  question  is  'beginning  to  present  itself, 
^Have  we  in  reality  anything  either  to  hold  on  to, 
or  to  let  slide  ?  If  the  misery  of  ''retrograding" 
loves  company,  it  may  be  found  among  those  who 
have  not  a  lock  of  wool  to  sell.  There  are  clouds 
In  other  horizons  than  that  of  the  wool  grower.  It 
Boay  be  well  for  all  of  us  to  trim  sails,  watch  the 
winds,  and  look  out  for  "a  storm  about  these 
days." 

A  GOOD  TABIBTT  OP  OOBV* 

While  husking  my  com  this  fall,  I  more  than 
OQce  asked  myself  the  ((uestioo,  Why  is  it  that  so 
many  farmers  will  persist  in  raising  com  with  ker- 
nels so  small  as  scarcely  to  cover  the  big  cob  on 
which  they  grow,  when  by  a  little  pains  they 
might  obtain  a  much  better  and  more  profitable 
scHTt  ?  I  do  not  think  it  good  policy  to  raise  corn 
tbat  takes  two  bushels  of  ears  to  make  one  bushel 
of  Celled  com.  I  have  a  variety  that  I  have  raised 
far  several  years,  and  have  taken  considerable 
pains  to  improve,  and  which,  I  think,  is  a  little 
ahead  of  any  other  kind  tbat  has  come  to  my 
knowledge.  It  is  an  eight-rowed  variety,  kernels 
very  large,  and  cob  very  small,  fills  out  entirely 
over  the  tip  of  the  ear  with  large  handsome  kernels. 
Many  of  the  stalks  produce  two  good  ears.  It  is 
quite  early ;  has  always  escaped  being  iiOured  by 
early  firosts,  even  when  planted  as  late  as  the  first 
week  in  June.  It  is  the  prettiest  com  to  husk  or 
iheU  that  ever  I  handled.   In  husking,  the  ear 


readily  parts  firom  the  stem,  even  with  the  lower 
kernels.  After  it  was  all  husked  out,  I  shelled 
one  bushel  basket  of  ears,  and  the  product  was 
twenty-two  quarts  of  shelled  com,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doabt  but  that  every  bushel  in.the  heap 
will  yield  equally  as  well.  In  short,  it  gives  to 
me,  at  any  rate,  entire  satisfaction,  and  I  think 
veiy  many  of  the  ears  this  year  came  as  near  to 
perfection  as  anything  that  grows  in  the  form  of 
com.  Along  with  this  note  1  send  yon  a  few  spe- 
cimen ears,— not  those  containing  the  smallest 
kernels,  of  course,  nor  yet  the  largest,  but  between 
tbe  two.  Please  first  least  your  eves  upon  them, 
and  then  tell  me  what  they  lack,  if  in  anything,  to 
make  them  perfect  specimens  of  that  noble  grain 
that  you  so  Justly  designate  as  the  glory  of  the 
New  Bugland  harvest !  In  your  opinion,  to  what 
extent  would  New  England  be  the  gainer  if  no 
poorer  variety  of  com  than  this  should  be 
planted  within  her  borders  next  spring?  Would 
it  not  be  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of  bushels  of 
this  most  valuable  production  of  her  soil  ? 
MiUMwhuieUst  Nov.,  1867.  I.  N.  Wimohestbb. 

Bbmabxs.— We  have  *'ftasted  our  eyes"  upon 
your  beantlAil  specimen  of  the  glory  of  our  New 
England  harvest,  bat  do  not  see  as  we  can  improve 
on  your  description  of  it.  We  have  also  exhibited 
it  to  parties  who  wish  to  know  your  post  oflice  ad- 
dress. 


BTTTOH  OB  HOLSTBIN  CATTLB. 

A  correspondent  at  Shelburne,  N.  H.,  inquires 
about  the  Dutch  cattle.  I  can  tell  him  that  I  know 
from  my  own  experience  that  the  cows  are  good 
milkers,  and  if  he  or  any  other  brother  farmer 
who  is  interested  in  raising  good  stock,  will  call 
on  me  and  look  at  a  pair  of  steers  which  1  have 
that  were  three  years  old  last  summer,  and  never 
had  any  extra  keeping,  they  will,  I  think,  be  sat- 
isfied tbat  they  are  "good  workers,"  also. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  farming  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  but  have  never  raised  any  stock 
that,  with  the  same  care  and  expense,  would  com- 
pare fovorably  with  the  Dutch  in  size,  form  and 
activity.  Their  color,  too,  is  generally  admired, 
being  black,  with  a  wide  white  belt  around  their 
middle.  C.  Eambs. 

Northborouffh,  Mau.,  FA.  8, 1868. 

FATAL  70IS0K8  AKD  OTHEB  BBMBDIB8  BOB  LIOB. 

I  never  before  took  up  my  pen  to  write  a  sen- 
tence for  publication,  but  when  I  see  suoh  deadly 
poisons  as  nnguentnm  and  arsenic  recommended 
for  killing  lice  on  cattle,  I  am  constrained  to  write. 

Your  correspondent,  M.  M.  Tallant,  East  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  recommends  putting  in  a  piece  of  nn- 
guentnm under  the  skin  near  the  ear.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  poison  must  be  taken  into  the  circu- 
lation in  order  to  kill  the  lice  on  all  parts  of  the . 
body,  in  the  incredible  short  space  of  four  days. 
Tour  correspondent  probably  knows  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  apply  it  on  the  surface,  where  the  animal 
can  lick  itself,  but  if  he  can  onlv  get  it  under  the 
skin,  he  re^nls  it  as  perfectly  harmless,— only  to 
the  lice.  Now  let  every  thinking  man  decide  for 
himself,  whether  it  is  safe  to  use  it  or  not.  There 
are  other  things  that  will  kill  lice.  Kerosene  will, 
but  if  used  freely  will  blister  the  skin  and  the 
hair  will  peal  off;  tobacco  wash  will  kill  lice,  and 
I  once  came  very  near  killing  three  calves  by 
using  it ;  ashes  will  rid  cattle  of  lice,  but  there  is 
danger  of  Its  starting  the  hair ;  soap  and  water  is 
good,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  especially  for 
calves ;  but  I  think  we  may  take  a  lesson  from 
nature.  Every  farmer  knows  that  in  summer 
when  cattle  have  access  to  sand  or  loam  they  will 
rid  themselves  of  lice,— calves  excepted.    Now  to 
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tmttate  nature  In  this  cbm,  we  wlU  pot  a  barrel  or 
two  of  loam  into  tbe  cellar  in  the  fall,  and  after 
the  cattle  come  to  the  ham,  we  will  take  an  old 
dripping  pan  or  other  tin  or  iron  dish,  and  All  it 
witn  loam,  and  after  the  **gnde  wife*'  has  done 
with  the  stove  oyen  for  the  day,  bake  it  until  morn- 
ing or  until  the  natural  moisture  is  all  evaporated, 
and  we  have  an  article  that  will  dust  like  ashes. 
With  this  dust,  yonr  cattle  once  in  a  week  or  two 
ftwely,  and  give  them  a  good  chance  to  rub  them- 
selves, and  the  lioe  will  dlNqipear  without  danger 
of  injuring  your  cattle.  Dbjloon. 

Not^  Vienna,  Me.,  Jan.  27, 1868. 

Rehakks.— We  may  congratulate  ourselves  on 
one  effect  of  the  recommendation  of  the  use  of 
these  "deadly  poisons."  It  has  called  out  indi- 
vidnals  who  never  before  took  up  their  pens  to 
write  a  sentence  for  publication,  and  thus  devel- 
oped talents  which  ought  not  to  be  again  "hid  in 
the  earth." 


▲X.L  HAIL  TB  PAKMBRS  OP  TB  LATTBB  BAT. 

Although  seventy  winters  have  passed  since  I 
made  my  first  appearance  on  earth,  I  can  not 
hold  my  peace.  Though  with  a  tremblhig  hand,  I 
must  respond  to  my  young  friend  "O.  S.,"  in  the 
Fabicer  of  Feb.  1.  I  am  made  happy  when  I 
learn  through  your  worthy  paper,  taken  by  my 
son,  J.  Baker,  that  the  young  farmers  are  beginning 
to  walk  in  their  own  shoes,  instead  of  plodding 
along  in  their  father's  old  ones.  I  think  "G.  S.^' 
is  right  as  to  cutting  hay.  I  have  proved  it  by  ex- 
perience. What  he  says  as  to  bams  I  know  to  be 
correct.  I  can  say,  give  me  a  tight  bam.  I  care 
not  if  it  is  lathed  and  plastered,  with  good  ventila- 
tors. I  would  have  the  stables  so  tight  that  ma- 
nure never  freezes.  Keep  the  stalls  well  littered 
with  straw  or  meadow  hay,  and  I  will  winter  a 
stock  of  cattle  on  three-fourths  of  the  amount  of 
fodder  that  I  can  with  the  barn  so  open  that  I  can 
thrast  my  hand  between  the  boards.  What  follv 
to  let  grass  stand  until  it  begins  to  shell.  Such 
hay  is  nothing  more  or  less,  in  a  word,  than  small 
grain  and  wood. 

00  on,  young  farmers,  investigate  for  yourselves, 
Improve,  experiment,  and  don*t  give  over  until  you 
prove  to  the  world  that  ^ou  are  masters  of  your 
trade,  and  don't  need  ministers,  lawyers  or  doctors 
to  lay  out  vour  work  for  you.  y.  b. 

Brookmd,  -Ifass.,  Feb.  3, 1868. 

TJNOVENTTH  IlC  TRB  BLOOD,  70B  LICB. 

1  once  assisted  an  experienced  hand  to  insert 
unguentnm  under  the  skm  of  a  number  of  calves, 
as  recommended  in  the  Farmbb  by  Mr.  Tallant; 
and  in  about  the  number  of  days  that  he  mentions 
for  the  lice  to  be  found  dead,  the  best  calf  in  the 
lot  died,  and  the  lice  with  htm,  and  the  others  ap- 
peared numb  and  stiff  in  their  joints  for  some  time 
after,  caused,  as  we  supposed,  by  the  poison.  Pre- 
vious to  this  crael  act  the  calves  and  lice  to  all  ap- 
pearance were  in  a  thriving,  healthy  state.  Insert- 
ing poison  enough  into  the  blood  which  is  the  life 
of  the  animal  to  kill  the  lice  on  the  surfluie  of  the 
body  is  about  as  consistent  as  it  was  for  the  boy 
to  set  fire  to  the  bam  to  rid  it  of  rats.  Both  sure 
remedies,  but  not  advisable.  &.  m. 

Linooln,  VL,Jan^  1868. 


APPLICATION  OF  MANTTBBS. 

While  enclosing  my  subscription  I  am  halting 
between  two  opinions ;  whether  to  attempt  to  write 
a  few  lines  as  to  my  experience  in  the  application 
of  manures,  or  not  to  make  the  attempt.  Some 
advocate,  without  qualification,  the  plan  of  spread* 


ing  and  plooghing  it  under ;  others,  with  emial , 
itlveness,  recommend  harrowing  it  in.  My  idea 
is  that  neither  system  will  answer  in  all  cases. 
On  some  soils,  and  with  some  depths  of  ftirrow, 
it  may  answer  to  plough  in  the  manure,  but  I  bsvo 
known  heavy  coats  umost  entirely  lost  by  being 
ploughed  under.  But  hardly  feeling  competent  to 
appear  on  paper,  I  defer  forther  reniarkB. 
Hyde  Parkt  Vt.,  Feb.,  1868.     Obson  Hadlbt. 


NABBOW  B0AB8. 

I  have  often  thought  that  farmers  were  not  as 
liberal  as  they  should  be  in  fencing  out  roads.  It 
is  ftequently  the  case  that  these  fences  are  not 
more  than  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  apart,  which 
causes  the  snow  to  drift  into  the  travelled  path, 
badly.  Except  for  the  simple  purpose  of  travel* 
ling  and  repairing,  the  land  fenced  off  for  the  road 
belongs  to  the  farm  from  which  it  was  taken ;  and 
the  public  has  no  right  to  it  or  to  what  it  produces, 
except  as  a  passage-way.  Until  we  have  no  land 
that  does  not  produce  good  crops,  lot  us  be  more 
iiberalk  and  have  wider  roads.  O.  FosTsa. 

l^ridffe,  Vt.,  Jan.,  1868. 

AV  BXTRA  HEIPBB. 

I  have  a  pretty  little  three-year-old  heifer  that  is 
coming  in  in  April.  She  gives  now  four  quarts  of 
milk  per  dsiy,  and  seven  quarts  of  her  milk  makea 
one  pound  of  butter.  Her  feed  is  hay  and  slope 
from  the  house,  without  any  provencler.  If  any 
one  has  a  better  heifer  will  they  let  us  know  where 
she  is  ?  .p.  H. 

3iUUm,  n.,  Jan.,  1868. 

Rekarbs.— Probably  every  reader  of  the  above 
"honorable  mention,"  will  regret  that  the  writer 
has  omitted  to  state  to  which  breed  or  race  this 
heifer  belongs. 

OVBB  FOR  BTIFLB. 

I  have  cured  two  bad  cases,  by  simply  dashing 
cold  water  on  the  stifle  joint,  unUl  it  smoked  well, 
and  repeated  twice,  (.'over  the  horse  after  yon 
shower  him.  l.  h.  d. 

Comieh,  N.  H.,  Jan.  20, 1868. 


WHBAT  or  HAMFDllir  CO.,  1CA88. 

The  Agricultaral  Society  of  this  countj 
awarded  three  premiums  on  wheat  grown  in 
that  county  last  season,  at  the  rate  of  25,  37 
and  38}  bushels  per  acre.  The  following 
statements  were  furnished  by  the  respective 
competitors,  and  are  copied  from  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society  :— 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1866, 1  sowed 

li  bushels  of  wheat  on  ]  of  an  acre  of  tobacco 

ground,  with  the  following  result : 

Oost  of  seed ti  60 

1^  basliels  of  time 80 

Ploaghiaa  and  sowing  .••.••••     400 

Beapliif,  binding  and  carting 6  00 

Thretmbg  with  machine,  and  cleaning  11  00 

Total  cost $36  90 

Result:  28  bnabeU  of  wheat  at  $8 $84  00 

1  ton  straw 19  00 

Profit $70  ToU^Toa 

EatiLong  Meadom,  Oot.  1, 1867.         L  C.  Boar. 

The  sample  I  exhibit  is  a  part  of  381  hushela 
of  Red  Mediterranean  wheat,  grown  on  an 
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The  preTiooB  crop  was  tobaooo  that  bad 
been  manured  about  five  cords  tb  the  acre. 
Chioopecj  Oct.  1, 1867.      L.  B.  Chapin. 

My  wheat  crop  was  grown  on  a  sandy  loam, 
fitted  in  1866,  for  tobacco,  with  probably  eight 
oords  of  stable  manure  per  acre.  The  wheat 
was  sown  September  20th,  without  manure  at 
time  of  seeding.  The  land  was  harrowed  well, 
and  rolled  after  sowing  on  grass-seed.  The 
result  was  25  bushels  of  superior  white  wheat 
per  acre  for  the  entire  piece  of  2  acres  less  8 
rods,  with  straw  estimated  at  one  ton  per  acre. 
6oaie  small  portions  of  the  piece  winter-killed, 
and  a  few  small  spots  lodged  so  early  as  to  do- 
fioroy  the  wheat.  I  estimate  that  the  best  one- 
faalf  acre  yielded  at  the  rate  of  85  bushels  per 
acre.  As  the  ground  promises  several  good 
crops  of  hay  without  any  additional  manure,  I 
estimate  that  not  more  than  li  or  2  cords  per 
acre  of  the  manure  in  tne  soil  went  into  the 
wheat  crop. 

Five  bushels  of  the  wheat  produced  198 

nnds  very  nice  flour,  and  110  pounds  feed, 
large  to  wheat  crop : 

Plaaghin^  2  •eras $600 

fe^ed  8  bnAbela  at  $4.00 12  00 

HowiBff  ftod  harrowlnBr  .........  2  50 

BurvraliDg 8  00 

Tbmhlog  and  cleaning 12  00 

Soordaof  manareat$d.00  .......  2400 

Luftereaton  land 24  00—87  60 

Cr, 

€1^  bnsheia  wheat  at  $8.50 $106  25 

2  toDi  atraw  at  $12.00 M  00—190  25 

$102  75 

I  wish  to  add  that  I  have  attempted,  during 
the  past  six  years,  three  or  four  tmnes  to  raise 
wiKat,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  haTe  realized 
even  coiL    Very  respectfully  yours. 

Ethan  Bbooks. 

West  Springfldd,  October,  1867. 


A  BHOBT  HOBV  DAIBT.  , 

The  following  statement  of  the  production 
of  milk  and  hotter  by  a  herd  of  two  pure  and 
eight  high  grade  cows  belonging  to  W.  R. 
Sessions,  South  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  was  made 
to  the  Hampden  County  Agricultural  Society, 
which  awarded  a  premium 'to  Mr.  S : — 

Two  of  the  herd  I  offer  are  pure  Shorthorns, 
and  the  others  high  grades.  There  are  three 
nine  years  old,  four  six  years,  two  five  years, 
and  one  three  years.  Their  milk  has  been 
carried  to  the  Wilbraham  cheese  factory  the 
past  summer.  The  cows  averaged  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  milk  a  day  in  May,  thirty 
poonds  in  June,  twenty-eight  pounds  in  July, 
twenty-four  pounds  in  August,  and  twenty- 
three  pounds  in  September.  The  feed  was 
limply  pasture,  with  the  addition  of  green 
corn-stalks  the  last  part  of  the  time.  On  the 
morning  of  the  23(1  of  September  the  milk 
was  tested  for  butter  as  follows:  weight  of 


milk,  188  pounds ;  yield  (^  butter,  8i  pounds, 
of  eood  color  and  quality— sixteen  pounds  of 
milk  made  a  pound  of  butter. 

The  foUowiug  experiments  were  made  with 
four  of  these  cows  previously,  in  order  to  tesi 
their  quality: — 

Folly,  a  ^ade  Shorthorn,  now  nine  years 
old,  calved  m  February  when  three  years  old. 
The  following  March  she  gave  655  pounds  of 
milk  and  made  twenty-seven  lbs.  of  butter  on 
hay  alone.  At  four  years  old  she  averaged 
twenty-two  pounds  of  milk  a  day  for  four  con- 
secutive months  on  grass,  and  an  average  day^s 
milking.  May  16th  yielded  1  7-16  pounds  of 
butter. 

Daisy,  anodier  grade  Shorthorn,  at  four 
years  old,  June  26th,  gave  34}  pounds  of 
milk,  which  made  1|  pounds  of  butter,  and  at 
that  rate  of  product  for  three  months,by  ac- 
tual weight  of  milk,  on  grass  alone. 

Fairy  Bell,  a  pure  Shorthorn,  gave  at  a 
single  milking,  on  the  morning  of  June  15, 
1866,  IQi  pounds  of  milk,  which  made  seven- 
teen ounces  of  butter ;  also  on  grass. 

Beauty,  a  grade  Shorthorn,  at  four  years 
old, 'on  the  morning  of  May  8th.  gave  fifteen 
pounds  of  milk,  which  made  thirteen  ounces 
of  buttor.  The  week  following  she  gave  224 
pounds  of  milk,  or  an  average  of  thirty-two 
pounds  a  day.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  her  in 
the  flush  of  feed  to  give  forty-two  and  forty- 
three  pounds  of  milk  a  day. 

On  single  cows  the  society  awarded  the  first 
premium  to  J.  M.  Thompson,  Springfield,  who 
said :  My  cow  is  seven  years  ola,  weighs  1320 
pounds,  and  is  one-fourth  Ayrshire  and  three- 
fourths  Durham ;  she  calved  September  20th,  • 
and  averaged  twenty-five  quarts  of  milk  a  day 
up  to  October  1st.  Her  feed  was  grass  and 
SIX  quarts  of  shorts  a  day.  Last  June,  on 
grass  feed  and  seventeen  months  after  calving 
she  gave  fifteen  quards  of  milk  a  day.  From 
the  3(1  oi  October  to  the  12tb  of  November,  she 
averaged  thirty  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  and  from 
the  12th  of  November  to  December  1st,  twency 
quarts.  Since  November  12th  she  has  been 
kept  in  the  stable  and  been  fed  with  rowen  hay, 
cornstalks  and  eight  quarts  of  shorts  a  dav. 

The  second  premium  to  William  Pynchon, 
Springfield,  whose  cow  is  seven-eighths  Dur- 
ham and  seven  years  old.  She  calved  the  last 
of  July.  Her  feed  has  been  grass,  com  fodder 
and  rowen  hay  and  she  has  averaged  twenty 
quarts  of  milk  a  day  since. 

The  third  premium  to  A.  B.  Manley  of  same 
town,  who  made  Ihe  following  statement :  My 
cow  is  a  grade  Durham,  and  nine  years  old. 
She  made  283  pounds  of  butter  from  the  20th 
of  March,  1866,  to  the  same  date  in  1867, 
which  sold  at  an  average  of  forty-five  cents  per 
pound,  or  for  $127.35.  About  548  quarts  of 
new  milk  were  used  at  the  same  time  in  the 
family,  worth  at  five  cents  per  quart,  $49.32 ; 
also  $40  worth  of  sour  milk  were  sold  at  two 
cents  per  quart.    The  calf  at  three  months  oki 
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brought  $25.  Slie  made  aboot  a  cord  and  a 
half  of  manure  worth  $9.  The  total  reoeiptt 
from  the  cow  in  the  jrear  were  therefore 
9250.67.  She  was  kept  m  the  bam  most  of 
the  year,  and  fed,  in  addition  to  other  things, 
two  quarts  of  dry  meal,  night  .and  morning. 


XMFBOVIID   BTOOS  IS  CANADA. 

Last  March,  our  correspondent,  Hiram 
French,  Esq.,  Eaton,  Can.,  sent  us  an  account 
of  a  visit  to  the  farm  of  H.  M.  Cochrane, 
Esq.,  CkMnpton  Centre,  published  at  page  307 
monthly  Farmbr  for  1867.  Mr.  H.  now  in- 
forms us  that  the  Suffolk  Punch  horse,  which 
Mr.  C.  had  ordered  from  England,  at  the  time 
of  his  visit,  arrived  too  late  for  service  last 
season.  He  is  described  as  a  beautiful  animal 
of  some  1600  to  1700  lbs.  Mr.  Cochrane  also 
imported  last  year  two*year-old  bucks,  that 
weighed  325  lbs.  each,  last  fall,  with  wool  full 
ten  inches  in  length.  Mr.  French  remarks 
that  an  examination  of  the  stock  on  Mr.  Goch- 
rane^s  farm  is  more  interesting  than  the  exhi- 
bition at  any  Fair  he  ever  attended,  and  asks 
OS  to  copy  the  following  article  from  the  Mon- 
treal Oaz€ttet  which  he  says  is  correct  in  every 
particular. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Cochrane  has  recently  made  an 
addition  to  his  already  laiige  and  superior  herd 
of  full-blooded  stock,  by  the  importation  of  a 
Shorthorn  bull  of  the  celebrated  ''Bates"  or 
* 'Grand  Duchess"  blood.  It  is  from  the  herd 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Thome,  of  Thomdale,  N.  Y., 
and  cost  $3000.  This  animal  is  equal  to  the 
very  best  in  America.  Mr.  Cochrane  has  now 
over  forty  head  of  pure  bred  or  pedigree  ani- 
mals, nearly  every  one  of  which  has  taken 
first  prizes.  We  are  informed  upon  the  best 
authority  that  there  is  but  one  larger  herd  of 
pure  bloods  in  America ;  namely,  that  of  Mr. 
Sheldon,  of  Creneva,  N.  Y. 

In  addition  to  the  pure  bloods,  he  has  grade 
animals  of  superior  quality  to  make  up  his 
number  to  over  one  hundred.  He  has  also 
commenced  a  flock  of  superior  sheep,  and  has 
provided  bam  arrangements  for  three  hun- 
dred head. 

His  farm  contains  about  700  acres  of  land, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  Last  year,  he  raised 
twenty  acres  of  turnips  and  four  acres  of  man- 
gel-wurtxels,  and  had  a  yield  of  twenty  thou- 
sand bushels  on  the  twenty-four  acres.  Also 
three  thousand  bushels  of  coarse  grains ;  three 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  hay ;  and  one  hun- 
dred tons  of  straw ;  all  of  which  is  being  con- 
•omed  by  his  stock  on  the  premises ;  and  fif- 
teen tons  oil-cake  in  addition.  This  gives  an 
enormous  quantity  of  rich  manure  for  use  on 
the  faim.    He  also  uses  several  tons  of  snper- 


phosphates  every  year,  principally  npon  root 
crops. 

His  sales  of  surplus  stock  last  fall  amounted 
to  over  $7,000.  His  investments  in  fium, 
buOdtngs,  stock,  &c.,  amounts  thus  far  to 
$100,000. 

The  good  influence  of  so  valuable  and  con- 
spicuous an  example,  is  already  be^ninjg  to 
be  seen  in  that  section  of  the  Province  in  an 
increasing  effort  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  ii 
prove  their  fiums  and  their  stock. 


A  letter  is  published  in  the  Utiea  Heraid 
from  a  gentleman  of  Herkimer  county,  N.  T., 
now  on  a  visit  at  the  South,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  dairying  business.  Writing  al 
Abingdon,  Ya.,  he  says:«- 

I  have  examined  a  number  of  farms  in  tiM 
vidnit^r  of  Abingdon,  and  if  my  experience  in 
the  duiy  business  is  worth  anything,  I  pro- 
nounce them  superior  in  every  respect  to  tba 
lands  in  Oneida,  and  may  be  purchased  at  on»- 
third  the  price  per  acre.  Good  milch  cowa 
may  be  had  for  twenty-five  dollars  apiece,  and 
owm^  to  the  clemency  of  the  weather  thev  can 
be  wmtered  for  less  than  one-third  of  what  it 
costs  in  New  York.  The  whole  surface  of 
southwest  Viivinia,  which  includes  all-  tfist 
portion  of  the  State  from  the  Alleghany  mona" 
tains  to  the  Kentucky  line,  is  foraied  iqion  n 
solid  foundation  of  lime  stone.  A  grass,  iden- 
tical with  the  famous  blue  grass  of  Kentucky, 
springs  spontaneously  from  the  ground,  wher- 
ever uie  neavy  timber  has  been  severed. 

The  climate  of  southwest  Virginia  is  eo^ 
ceedingly  uniform  and  salubrious,  the  voenaay 
in  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer  rarely  descending 
to  more  than  20  deg.  below  freezing  point  in 
mid-winter,  and  seldom  attaining  more  than 
95  deg.  above  zero  in  the  hottest  days  of  siifl»- 
'mer.  The  robust  figures  and  raddy  featurea 
of  even  the  grev  haired  old  men,  indicate 
great  health  and  longevity  among  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  people  of  this  pastoral  district  of  Vip- 
ginia,  nave  extended  to  me,  and  all  proper 
northem  men,  the  most  polite  and  generooa 
hospitality.  Instead  of  looking  with  a  jealous 
eye  upon  the  emigration  of  men  from  a  more 
frigid  clime,  they  are  universally  anxious  to 
promote  the  material  interest  of  their  country, 
oy  procuring  the  introduction  of  northem 
ital  and  skill  into  their  midst. 


•"English  and  French  writers  estimate  that  dus^ 
ing  the  winter  season  it  will  take  about  two  pound* 
of  hay  or  its  equivalent  dally  to  each  100  poandi 
gross  weight  o(  the  animal  to  sustain  it,  and  that 
the  quantity  of  fbod  consumed  above  this  will  jp> 
to  its  increase.  The  average  daily  increase  in  caV 
tie  fed  for  fattening  in  these  two  countries  Isiftom 
Ii  to  11  pounds. 
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HXXBATS  or  80DA. 

NT  substance  that  u  lued  as 
a  fertilizer  of  the  soil,  to  in- 
crease the  crops  which  we 
cnltivate,  is  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  farmer.  It  is 
with  manures,  as  with  ma- 
chinery,— ^they  come  in  new 
shapes,  and  under  new 
names.  We  receive  them 
with  doabts.  and  test  them, 
as  we  onght*  sparingly,  and 
critically.  It  would  be  as 
absurd  to  suppose  that  we  have  already  availed 
ourselvea  of  all  ih$  fertilizers  of  the  world,  as 
to  suppose  that  the  genius  of  man  has  exhaust- 
ed itself  upon  the  implements  and  machinery 
of  the  farm,  and  that  no  Airther  improvements 
are  to  be  made. 

Here,  we  have  under  consideration  a  com- 
paratively new  fertilizer  of  the  soil.  We  haw 
tested  t^,  and  found  it^zcellent.  It  is  called 
uUraUofeoda.  What  is  it,  and  how  obtained  P 
Nitrate  of  soda,  says  the  American  Cydo- 
ptedia,  is  found  in  beds  among  the  bills  which 
ddit  the  coast  of  Peru,  for  an  extent  of  150 
miles,  and  veiy  generally  along  the  west  coast 
of  Sooth  America,  impregnating  the  soil  with 
other  saline  matter,  and  sometimes  forming  a 
thin  crust  upon  the  surface,  but  the  only  ex- 
leotive  beds  known  are  in  Tarapaca,  between 
latitude  19^  SC/  and  20»  46^  S.,  and  long.  69^ 
W  and  70^  ^  west.  The  nitrate  of  soda,  as 
qoanied,  is  very  variable  in  quality,  some  yield- 
ing not  more  than  25  per  cent.*  and  some  three 
tines  as  much  of  the  genuine  salt.  It  is  mostly 
woiked  with  the  pick  and  shovel,  but  is  some- 
times so  compact  that  the  beds  have  to  be 
blasted.  Portions  of  the  salt  are  pure  white, 
like  loaf  sugar,  and  others  are  colored  reddish 
brown,  lemon  yellow,  and  gray.  Its  average 
somposition  was  found  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes  to 
be  as  follows:— 

iriMteofBod* 04.98 

Bulpluueof  BodA .  •  •  •  • •  8.00 

0hlorid«of8odiaiii ' 88.00 

SiMllMndllul 8.00 

Total .80.90 

SdUpehe^  also  called  iidre,  is  obtained  in 
aevertd  ways.  In  India  it  is  washed  out  of 
oertain  soils ;  in  Europe,  large  nitre-beds  are 
formed  of  various  kinds  of  earths,  the  liquid 
anddnogof  stables,  and  animal  matter;  these 


are  turned  over  occasionally,  and  yield  an  an- 
nual crop  of  impure  saltpetre. 

Mr.  Sqitibka,  in  his  account  of  Nicaragua, 
vol.  I,  p.  384,  says, — *'the  practice  of  burjriqg 
in  the  churches  has  always  prevailed.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  ground  within  and  around 
the  churches  has  become  saturated  with  the 
dead.  The  buriak  are  made  for  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
hones  y>iih  the  earth  around  them  are  removed 
and  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of  nitre  P^ 
These  are  some  of  the  sources  of  saltpetre,  or 
nitre.  Soda  ia  usually  obtained  from  marine 
vegetables,  and  in  large  quantities. 

Where  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  as  it  is 
often  called,  is  poured  upon  saltpetre  and 
distilled,  it  makes  nitric  acid,  and  this  last 
mingled  with  soda,  is  called  nitrate  of  soda^ 
which  is  the  article  of  which  we  wish  to  speak. 

Its  use  as  a  mannrial  agent  is  of  recent  ori- 
gin in  this  country.  The  experiments  which 
have  been  made  with  it  have  generally  been 
such  as  to  demonstrate  its  value,  espedalfy 
when  applied  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass  land, 
wheat,  ftc. 

A  late  Liverpool  paper  gives  an  account  of 
an  experiment  made  with  it  in  the  following 
words:— * 'On  the  6th  of  May,  five  alternate 
ridges  of  wheat,  measuring  one  acre,  two  rods 
and  four  perches,  were  sowed  with  500  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  In  a  few  days  the  difference 
between  the  ridges  of  the  same  size,  could  be 
discerned  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
field,  which  continued  throughout  the  season. 
The  two  sorts  were  reaped,  threshed,  and 
measured  separately,  and  the  following  is  a 
correct  account  of  the  product : — 

Nitrate  wheat,  48  bushels.  Weight  pet 
bushel,  56  pounds ;  straw  of  the  same,  4480 
pounds. 

Of  that  part  of  the  field  on  which  no  nitrate 

of  soda  was  applied,  the  yield  was  29  bushela; 
weight  per  bushel,  56  pounds ;  straw  of  the 
same  2509  pounds.'^ 

In  the  above  experiment  the  quantity  applfiad 
was  rather  large.  Had  one-half  the  weight 
applied  been  used,  the  result  might  have  been 
just  as  favorable.  In  using  concentrated 
manures,  great  care  is  required  to  adapt  the 
quantity  as  neariy  as  possible,  to  the  actual 
wants  of  the  crop ;  as  an  overdose  does  no 
good,  and  sometimes  is  injurious.  Salt,  hi 
moderate  qnantities,  is  a  potent  stimulant,  bat 
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^rhen  applied  in  excewive  qoantities,  it  proves 
Iktal  to  most  cropa. 

We  would  advise  oar  agricultural  friends  to 
make  a  small,  but  fair  trial  with  nUrate  of 
Moda  on  their  various  crops,  and  note  oarefoUy 
Ihe  results.  It  will  not  cost  as  much  as  some 
of  the  articles  now  in  use,  and  we  have  many 
reasons  to  believe  that  it  will  prove  an  efl&eient 
and  paying  fertiliser. 


MEADOW  HAT  l*OB  STOOK. 

Once, — some  years  ago,  but  still  within  the 
memory  of  some  of  us, — it  was  conmion  for 
some  farmers  to  boast  of  liow  lUUe  fodder 
they  had  kept  a  cow  or  a  pair  of  oxen  upon 
through  the  winter !  One  ton  of  hay  for  the 
cow,  two  and  a  half  for  the  oxen,  and  rather 
poor  at  that,  they  declared,  was  all  that  the 
animab  had  eaten ;  and  the  poor,  cadaverous 
looking  **critters,"  verified  the  truth  of  every 
word  uttered.  They  were  gaunt  as  race 
horses,  lean  as  Fhaiaoh^s  kine,  hunch-backed, 
cross-legged  when  walking,  and  strongly  in- 
clined to  lean  against  the  bam  for  support 
when  standing  up !  Is  it  a  wonder  that  such 
fanners  lived  mainly  themselves  upon  salt 
junk,  boiled  cabbage  and  turnips,  and  starved 
the  minds  of  their  children  as  they  starved 
their  cattle,  and  thought  the  warm  fireside  and 
good  cheer  of  the  bar-room  the  elysium  of 
bliss  P 

Well,  customs  have  changed  somewhat. 
Science  and  art  have  crept  in  among  us  and 
pushed  meadow  hay  and  Holland  gin  partially 
out  of  sight.  As  the  cattle  have  grown  larger 
and  stronger,  household  comforts  and  con- 
veniences have  become  more  common.  The 
churches  and  school  houses  are  better ;  more 
books  are  in  the  homes  of  the  farmers,  and 
more  of  his  children  are  qualified  to  enter 
upon  the  theatre  of  life,  and  act  well  their 
part  there.  The  style  and  arrangement  of 
dwellings  are  better;  the  highways  improved; 
comfortable  carriages  introduced  on  the  farm, 
numerous  and  excellent  implements  and  ma- 
chines employed,  whereby  human  toil  is  greatly 
Rslieved,  and  some  taste  for  embellishing  the 
grounds  about  rural  homes,  is  giving  the  coun- 
tiy  a  cheerful  and  attractive  aspect. 

The  days  when  meadow  hay  was  king  are 
gone  by.  It  is  a  good  thing  now,  as  subject, 
but  not  as  king.  As  a  portion  of  the  feed  of 
young  animals,  aAd  those  producing  nothing 


but  their  growth,  it  answers  a  tolerably  good 
purpose.  Let  it  grow,  then,  where  reclaiming 
the  land  would  be  very  costly,  and  feed  it  to 
stock  when  the  appetite  is  sharp.  As  animals 
need  variety,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  foddeiv 
ing  of  meadow  hay,  whioh  was  cut  at  the 
proper  time,  and  cured  without  being  injured, 
may  be  as  useful  to  them  occasionally,  as  an 
equal  amount  of  good  timothy  or  red  top. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  it  would,  because  food 
has  other  offices  to  perform,  besides  that  of 
merely  supplying  nutritive  qualities. 

It  is  questionable  whether  even  the  best 
kinds  of  meadow  bay  can  be  profitably  fed  to 
sheep,  otherwise  than  as  a  variation  of  their 
usual  food.  Few  animals  are  so  fond  of  varietv 
in  their  food  as  sheep.  They  will  frequently 
leave  the  succulent  clover  of  rich  bottoms,  to 
feed  on  the  parched  herbage  of  sandy  plains, 
and  actually  thrive  better  for  the  change.  Be- 
sides supporting  themselves,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  p^od  of  gestation  com- 
mences about  the  time  when  the  sheep  ara 
folded ;  and  besides  sustaining  its  own  wear 
of  carcass,  a  lamb  has  to  be  produced  from 
that  feed,  which  will  weigh  from  four  to  twelve 
pounds  when  dropped,  and  one-third  of  the 
fleece  has  to  be  produced  during  the  time  they 
are  in  winter  quarters,  which  require  the  best 
elements  of  animal  producing  matter  to  bring 
them. 

A  fiiend  assures  us  that  he  used  to  feed  on 
nothing  but  meadow  hay  till  the  lambs  were 
dropped,  for  a  number  of  years,  but  now  feeds 
none,  and  finds  better  feed  more  profitable. 
This  is  varied  experience,  and  therefore  valua- 
ble. If  any  expect  to  make  sheep  husbandry 
profitable  by  feeding  through  winter  nothing 
but  meadow  hay,  they  will  scarcely  realise  their 
expectations.  It  will  be  more  proJitabU  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  our  friend  above.  Give 
English  hay,  a  little  fine  meadow  hay,  a  few 
roots  and  a  little  grain.  If  this  course  is  not 
found  chfiqpe9t  in  the  result,  then  the  reader 
may  go  back  to  the  days  when  meadow  hay  was 
king,  And  we  will  expostulate  with  him  no 
more  on  the  subject  \ 

Calves  brought  up  on  meadow  hay  will  be 
quite  likely  to  make  meadow-hay  cows,  or 
meadow-hay  oxen.  As  well  bring  up  your 
children  on  skim-milk  and  poor  potatoes. 
That  will  not  do.  Generous  feeding,—- not 
luxurious, — ogives  courage  and  endurance*  as 
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well  as  bulk.  A  little  inyestigatioa  will  con- 
▼inoe  that  it  is  poor  economy  to  depend  upon 
poor  feed»  or  npon  good  feed  in  insufficient 
quantity, — ^and  that  if  we  are  seeking  for  pro- 
fit, we  most  use  good  fodder  and  feed  liberally. 


For  <A«  Nmo  JBngkmd  Farmer, 
FAYINO  FOB  A  FABM. 
ova  fabmkb'b  "sroaT." 

Tbe  call  of  **C.  B.  B.^'  for  information, 
awakens  emotions  of  sympathy  and  feeling  in  at 
least  one  fanner.  Having  twice  paid  not  only 
the  **two-thirds^^  of  the  cost  of  a  larm  from  the 
land,  but  having  done  about  ^  same  as  to 
pay  the  other  third  also,  I  always  feel  much 
interest  in  the  those  young  farmers,  who,  with 
limited  means,  are  tiying  to  set  or  pay  fbr  a 
good  farm.  Hence  I  am  arrays  ready  to  do 
or  say  what  I  can  to  encourage  all  such  in 
their  laudable  undertakings.  Although  the 
best  results  of  reading,  observation  and  expe- 
rience combined,  would  be  much  better  than 
the  simple  **story"  of  **howI  didit;"  yet  I 
infer  from  the  remarks  of  "C.  B.  B."  that  the 
story  is  what  he  wants.  This  story  is  nothing 
▼e^  extraordinary ;  many  have  done  as  welH 
and  some  better,  but  if  any  good  will  result, 
it  shall  be  told. 

Something  over  twenty  years  ago,  I  found 
myself  in  a  certain  county  in  Western  New 
York,  destitute  of  means, — ^I  had  not  even  a 
oow  or  pig,  but  had  to  work  out  for  a  living. 
Having  never  worked  out,  and  not  having  had 
much  experience  in  farm  work,  I  could  do  but 
little,  at  first,  more  than  to  keep  along,  and  to 
live  comfortably.  But  I  soon  leamed  how  to 
do  better,  and  began  to  8ave>a  little  money. 
Taking  land  to  plant  on  shares  was  a  great 
help.  By  taking  from  eight  to  ten  acres,  and 
woridng  oat  when  not  at  work  for  myself,  I 
could  save  about  $100  a  year.  In  this  way  I 
saved  over  $300,  and  bought  a  small  place. 
There  were  thirty-one  acres  in  this  place, 
which  cost  $930, — $330  paid  down,  running 
in  debt  for  the  rest.  This  place  in  due  time 
was  paid  for,  and  then  sold  for  $1550.  Then 
bought  a  larger  fann  for  $3750 ;  paying  what 
money  I  had,  and,  as  before^  running  m  debt 
for  the  balance.  Finished  paying  for  diis 
place  October  1,  1864;  all  having  been  done 
on  the  farm,  except  a  little  over  $600,  my 
share  of  the  property  left  b^r  my  father.  But 
this  was  not  received  untd  it  could  make  no 
other  difference  than  a  question  of  time.  The 
fkrm  was  paid  for  a  little  sooner  than  it  other- 
wise mi^ht  have  been,  although  this  may  be 
offint,  m  part,  b;^  over  $400  expended  on 
farm  buildings  during  the  time. 

But  how  was  it  done  ?  By  industry,  econo- 
my, and  good,  but  not  the  very  best  manage- 
meot.  One  important  point  in  my  manage* 
ment  was  such  a  change  of  crops  as  to  avoid 
as  nrach  as  possible  those  that  had  been  previ- 
ously grown,  and  to  depend  mostly  on  crops 


that  had  seldom  been  raised  on  the  land* 
Thus,  the  first  place  had  been  kept  growing 
wheat  until  the  crop  was  veiy  lu;ht,  and  the 
land  was  said  to  be  ran  down.  Lideed,  I  was 
irequently  told  the  place  would  not  support 
me ;  that  the  land  was  worn  out,^— with  much 
more  to  the  same  import.  The  land  had  heea 
let  out  many  years  to  neighboring  farmers, 
and  all  the  crops  grown  upon  it  taken  off  and 
nothing  returned,  and  so  it  did  look  bad.  But 
the  year  before  I  bought,  it  was  well  seeded 
to  clover ;  and  as  it  seldom,  if  ever,  had  been 
in  clover,  the  seed  took  well, — ^probably  all 
the  better  from  being  sown  with  oats  that  were 
so  light  as  to  yieldonly  thirteen  bushels  per 
acre.  This  gave  me  a  good  clover  lay  to  start 
with ;  and  clover  and  corn  were  made  my  main 
dependence.  With  a  good  dressing  of  plaster 
on  the  clover,  and  plaster  and  ashes,  and  what 
manure  I  could  ^  make,  on  the  corn,  with 
thorough  cultivation,  these  crops  were  gener- 
ally good.  A  good  clover  lay  was  plowed  for 
corn,  which  was  followed  the  next  sprinff  with 
barley  or  oats,  and  the  land  again  seeded  to 
clover.  This  clover  was  mowed  about  the 
first  of  July,  and  the  second  crop  saved  for 
seed.  The  second  year  it  was  mowed,  or  paa- 
tured,  uti  needed.  Some  of  the  best  pieces 
were  planted  two  years  in  succession,— the 
object  Deinff  to  have,  each  year,  about  ail  the 
com  I  could  tend  with  my  own  labor. 

Another  point  in  my  management,  which 
was  not  a  little  help  on  this  place,  was  the  use 
of  oxen.  M^  practice  was  to  buy  a  good  pair 
in  the  fall,  wmter  them  on  com  foddi  r  and 
roots,  or  a  little  grain,  and  after  the  fiprinjg's 
work  was  done,  to  sell  them.  By  keepmg 
them  in  good  condition,  I  was  always  able  to 
sell  for  fiom  $20  to  $30  more  than  they  cost. 
This  went  far,  at  that  time,  towards  paying 
for  keeping,  giving  me  a  team  to  do  my  work 
at  very  little  expense ;  besides  it  saved  keep- 
ing them  on  pasture  during  the  summer,  which 
was  no  small  item  on  a  small  place.  And 
then,  as  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  team 
to  draw  in  my  crops,  by  clianging  work  with 
farmers,  I  had  veiy  UtUe  use  for  a  team  in  the 
summer.  In  the  fall  I  again  had  oxen, — ^the 
last  few  years  I  kept  a  horse,  which  I  found 
very  ccmvenient,  but  not  indispensable. 

And  then  to  eood  crops  and  good  manage- 
ment, we  added  good  economy.  A  gieat 
secretin  the  management  of  a  small  place, 
that  many  find  it  hard  to  understand,  is  that 
an  industrious  man  will  do  all  the  work  him- 
self; consequently  there  is  very  little  expense 
or  outgo  in  Ids  farming.  In  using  oxen,  the 
necessary  implements  and  tools  need  not  be 
numerous  nor  costly ;  nor  need  there  be  nrach 
expense  to  keep  them  in  order.  With  such 
management  and  such  economy,  nearly  all, 
besides  expense  of  living,  may  be  saved.  We 
found  no  oifficulty  in  living  comfortably  and 
saving  $300  a  year  on  this  place. 

The  other  farm  was  laijger,  but  less  thia 
100  acres.    Much  the  same  course  of  farmiqg 
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ing  was  pnctioed-  on  this  place;  com  and 
clover  being  the  main  crops.  Here,  too,  the 
land  had  been  severely  cropped  with  wheat, 
and  badlj  run.  The  first  year  or  two,  and 
until  I  could  secure  some  benefit  from  dover, 
I  could  make  but  little  more  than  the  interest. 
After  this  I  had  no  serious  trouble.  The  debt 
was  paid  in  ten  years ;  and  could  have  been 
paid  in  eight  years,  if  it  had  been  all  due,  or 
if  the  money  would  have  been  accepted. 

Meantime  the  productiveness  of  the  fann 
was  largely  increased,  and,  until  during  the 
last  few  years,  the  average  has  been  from  fifty 
to  eighty  per  cent,  more  than  was  raised  in 
the  same  time  when  I  first  coomaenced.  This 
is  mainly  due  to  clover,  which  has  been  sown 
at  every  opportunity.  No  heavy  crops  of 
dover  have  been  plowed  under,  but  a  ^ood 
clover  sod,  and  some  growth,  say  from  six  to 
ten  inches  high,  have  been  secured,  if  conven- 
ient. Never  pastured  dover  in  the  spring, 
but  saved  all  the  growth  that  could  be  obtain^ 
to  plow  under  for  com.  By  surface  manuring 
in  the  fall,  with  well  rotted  manure,  the  dover 
would  be  well  started  when  plowed  under  in 
May.  I  raised  a  good  deal  of  dover  hay, 
which  made  rich  manure.  I  found  it  best  to 
keep  but  little  stock  to  pasture  in  the  summer, 
80  as  to  raise  as  much  hay  and  other  forajge  as 
possible  to  feed  to  make  manure  in  the  wmter. 
This  manure,  largdv  mixed  with  straw  and 
the  butts  of  com  stalks,  was  piled  up  in  the 
tf  pring,  and  either  applied  as  above  mentioned, 
or  worked  into  the  surface  before  sowing  win- 
ter wheat.  I  found,  however,  that  sudi  ma- 
nure paid  the  best  when  spread  on  dover  in 
the  fall  that  was  to  be  plowed,  in  the  spring, 
for  com.  In  this  wav  I  have  raised  over 
eighty  bushels  of  sheUed  com  per  acre.  I 
also  found  that  the  land  was  much  more  ben- 
efited by  turning  under  dover,  that  had  been 
mowed,  than  that  which  had  been  pastured. 
This  appeared  to  be  due  to  the  much  larger 
amount  of  roots  where  the  clover  was  allowed 
to  make  a  fuU  growth,  than  where  kept  dosdy 
cropped.  This  was  probablv  owing  m  part  to 
the  fertilizing  effects  of  these  roots,  when 
plowed  in  while  in  full  vigor,  and  pairtlv  to 
the  loosening  and  ameliorating  effects  of  the 
long  tap  roots,  in  the  soil  and  subsoil. 

Until  recently  I  have  made  nothine  by  ^w- 
ing  wheat.  The  first  year  on  the  pbce,  I  put 
in  a  few  acres  after  spring  crops,  and  hieur- 
vested  four  bushels  per  acre.  A  summer  fal- 
low gave  twelve  bushels  per  acre.  I  then 
stopped  growing  wheat  for  some  years.  But 
during  the  last  few  years  I  have  grown  good 
wheat  after  clover  that  was  mowed  early,  and 
a  second  crop  turned  under  in  August ;  the 
land  being  vow  prepared  for  the  seea. 

I  commenced  on  this  farm  with  a  yoke  of 
oxen  and  one  horse.  In  a  few  years  I  raised 
a  good  horse  team,  and  quit  oxen.  Have  had 
three  horses  most  of  the  time  since.  But  I 
found  a  good  lively  yoke  of  oxen  raadi  the 


best  and  most  economical  team  for  a  faraner 
that  is  laigely  in  debt. 

Now  I  don*t  see  any  very  serious  difiEicolty 
in  paying  one-half  or  two-thirds  for  a  farm, 
and  doing  it  all  on  the  land.  Three  things  are 
necessary, — industry,  economy  and  good  farm- 
ing. The  famer  must  work,  and  work 
steadily.  During  the  busy  season  he  shoald 
take  no  more  time  for  recreation^  than  is  nsa- 
ally  taken  by  a  good  hired  man.  In  the  winter 
there  will  hh  more  lebure.  But  then  it  is 
well  to  try  to  earn  or  make  a  little  money. 
My  practice  was  to  secure  some  work  or  job 
b^  which  I  could  make  from  $30  to  $50  each 
winter. 

There  must  be  good  economy.  The  youn^ 
man,  heavily  in  debt  for  his  farm,  who  buys 
high-priced  horses,  expensive  carria^s,  with 
harness  and  other  things  to  match,  induding 
costly  apparel,  and  who  frequently  takes  time 
to  show  all  these  things  in  riding  about  the 
the  country,  will  hardly  succeed,  it  is  vastly 
better  to  pay  for  the  farm  and  eet  these  thin^, 
if  they  must  be  had,  afterwards.  To  do  this, 
there  must  not  only  be  good  economy  of  time 
and  money,  but  of"  aU  aings  that  can  be  used 
to  make  or  save  money. 

To  this  economy  there  may  seem  to  be  one 
exception,  and  that  is,  all  such  fanners  should 
deal  liberally  with  their  land.  Not  onlpr  should 
there  be  liberal  seeding  and  manunng,  bat 
there  should  be  sufiident  labor  applied  to  pat 
the  soil  in  the  best  condition  for  crops.  And 
while  this  is  done  with  a  liberal  hand,  the 
fiumer  should  study  to  do  it  judidously; 
should  see  that  there  is  no  seed,  manure,  or 
labor  misapplied,  but  that  all  are  used  to  the 
best  advantage.  Here,  too,  is  good  economy ; 
in  fact  a  great  chance  for  economy.  The  many 
small  leaks,^with  some,  perhaps,  not  so 
small, — ^are  often  among  Uie  principal  reatais 
why  farmers  succeed  no  better.  Hence  there 
should  be  dose  study  to  manage  all  these 
matters  to  the  best  advantage. 

Care  should  also  be  taken  to  adopt  a  system 
of  fanning  that  will  keep  the  huid  growing 
better.  It  is  pjor  economy  to  reduce  the. 
soil  while  paymg  the  debt.  Many  think  it 
must  be  done ;  but  they  are  greatly  mbtaken. 
Good  farming,  and  the  only  correct  course  is« 
while  constantly  producing  paying  crops,  to 
keep  the  soil  constantly  improving.  By  doing 
this,  the  fann  can  be  paid  for  much  sooner 
and  easier,  and  will  be  much  more  valuable 
when  this  is  done. 

As  '<C.  B.  R.'*  is  looking  for  hdp  and  en- 
couragement in  the  right  direction,  little  need 
be  said  as  to  the  benefits  of  agricultural  books 
and  papers.  So,  hoping  that  he  will  find  some 
hints  or  suggestions  m  tnis  that  will  be  of  use, 
and  that  what  is  here  wanting  will  be  supplied 
from  the  experience  of  other  fanners,  1  re- 
main A  Ck>MMON  Farbobh. 

WesUm  New  York,  Feb,,  1868. 
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OAX^EDGNIA,   OOtTNTT,   VT.,   AGKZi   80- 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  held  at 
St.  Jobnsbarr,  Jan.  2l8t,  the  (bllowing  cAeen  were 
elected  for  the  year  ensnlng:  President,  Harley 
M.  Hall.  Burke;  Vice  Presidents.  Cbae.  A.  Syt 
Tester,  Bamet,  John  Bacon,  2d,  St.  Johnsbniy ; 
Secretaries,  I.  W.  Sanborn,  Lyndon,  T.  M.  How 
ard,  Ellsha  May,  St.  Johnsbnry,  Chas.  E.  Parks, 
Waterfbrd ;  Treasurer,  A.  M.  Cook,  St.  Johnsbory, 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  institute  a  series 
of  iDeetings  within  the  county  for  the  oonsidera. 
tion  and  discussion  of  agricultural  sut^ects,  at 
such  times  and  places  deemed  best  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  idea  is  to  organise  a  sort  of  Fanners' 
Institute  within  the  county  for  the  consideration 
of  all  sutjects  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the 
Ikrmer;  and  such  an  one  properly  conducted  can- 
not but  result  in  good  to  the  agriculturists  of  the 
county. 

The  question  of  patent  maaurea  was  discussed  to 
•ome  extent  dnrins  the  afternoon  of  the  session, 
which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  test  by  chemical  analysis  the  leading  commer- 
cial fertilizers  offered  for  sale  in  the  counts,  and 
report  through  the  press  as  early  as  the  first  of 
April,  next.    It  was  nirther  proyided  for  the  ap- 

§  ointment  of  one  in  each  town  in  the  County  whose 
nty  it  shall  be  to  experiment  with  the  said  ferti- 
llsm  the  coming  season,  with  as  many  crops  and 
on  as  many  kinds  of  soil  as  may  be  practicable, 
and  report  the  results  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Society. 

The  object  is,  to  determine  as  fbr  as  possible. 
What  ia  the  best  commercial  manure  in  the  mar- 
ket for  Caledonia  County  }  and  whether  they  can 
be  made  profitable,  that  is,  whether  they  can  be 
made  to  pay,  at  present  prices. 

This  agricultural  theorem  is  an  important  one; 
aad  one  which  the  farmers  of  the  country  will  be 
glad  to  see  so  practically  applied  as  to  read  in 
truth— "a  E.  D."  I.  W.  Sakborn. 

London,  Feb.  1,  VL,  1868. 


JW>  the  Nem  Mtiokmd  Fi 
nCPOBTANOB  OF  MANCTBBS. 

The  importance  of  manure  to  the  practical 
fanner  can  hardly  be  over  estimated.  With 
its  use,  good  farming  begins,  and  in  the  neg- 
lect to  use  it,  ^ood  farming  ends.  By  culti- 
Tatmg  a  farm  without  manuring  it,  the  crops 
are  soon  diminished  in  quantity,  and  the  land 
in  Yalne.  If  this  process  is  long  continued  the 
croDS  will  be  hardly  worth  gathering,  and  the 
lana  becomes  a  barren  waste.  There  is  no 
ta<^  thing  as  successful  farming  for  any  great 
lesjirth  of  time,  without  the  use  of  numure. 

Now,  it  would  seem  that  an  article  of  such 
prime  necessity  would  be  carefully  saved  by 
eirery  farmer ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  Vast  quantities  of  manure  are  annually 
wasted,  and  what  is  much  woi-se,  a  great  amount 
of  capital  is  expended  yearly  for  imported 
fertilizers.  It  is  easier  to  save  what  we  have, 
than  to  pa^  for  what  we  buy.  It  should  be  a 
question  with  every  fanner,  if  manure  cannot 
be  manufactured  at  home  cheaper  than  foreign, 
manures  can  be  imported  here.  Every  fanner 
is  supposed  to  have  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  &c. 
These,  if  furnished  with  the  proper  materials 
win  make  large  quantities  of  maDnre.    Al- 


though any  way  to  saye  and  manufacture  ma- 
nure is  better  than  no  way  at  all,  yet  it  is  al- 
ways desirable  to  adopt  the  best  way. 

1  once  knew  a  farmer  who  had  plenty  of 
muck  on  his  farm,  but  he  wouM  not  draw  the 
muck,  for  he  said  it  was  a  great  desl  easier  to 
buy  g^uano  or  some  other  imported  manure, 
than  to  draw  his  muck  and  make  it  into  ma- 
nure. This  was  some  yean  ago,  and  an  ex- 
hausted farm  bean  eyidenoe,  to  this  day,  that 
ease  obtained  in  this  manner  was  far  from  be- 
ing profitable.  The  fanner  who  has  muck  on 
his  farm  ought  to  use  it ;  it  will  cost  some  U- 
bor,  but  it  will  pay  well  in  the  end. 

Which  is  the  best  method  of  applying  mur 
nnre  is  still  a  contested  point.  Some  f armen 
bury  it  in  the  soil  with  the  plow  or  harrow, 
while  othen  prefer  spreading  it  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  best  results,  I  think,  de- 
pend lu^y  on  the  kind  of  manure  used  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil  to  which  it  is  applied. 
It  is  a  point  of  interest  to  eyery  farmer  and 
each  ought  to  experiment  for  himself. 

I  belieye  that  those  who  use  guano  and  other 
commercial  manures  would  do  a  kindness  to 
farmen  in  general,  if  they  would  give,  through 
the  columns  of  the  agricultural  papen,  the  re- 
sult of  their  use.  K  it  is  profitable  to  use 
them,  ever^  fanner  ought  to  know  it ;  while 
if  not  profitable,  the  experience  of  those  who 
haye  used  them  may  saye  trouble  and  loss  to 
those  who  have  not.  I  presume  the  editon 
would  gladly  giye  the  result  of  any  well-oon^ 
ducted  experiment  in  this  department  of  farm- 
ing; and  certainly  farmen  ought  to  '*do  good 
and  eommunicaie,'^'*  o.  t. 

LakevUU,  Mom,^  Jan,  20,  1868. 


HOBsn  BAcnro  at  ilii.  btatb  faib. 

We  published  last  week  the  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Directon  of  the  Illinois  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  abolishing  racing  at  the  com- 
ing Fair.  The  ibliowing  comments  on  this 
decision  are  copied  from  the  Prairie  Farmer, 
published  at  Chicago  :— 

From  time  immemorial  there  haye  existed 
two  parties  upon  the  question  of  triids  of  speed 
at  our  a^cmtural  fain.  On  the  one  side 
have  been,  arrayed  those  who  look  upon  racing 
as  a  legitimate  i|^«tnne,  resulting  in  the 
amusement  of,  the  people  and  improvement  of 
the  eqjiine  stock  of  the  country,  the  jockeys, 
the  gamblen,  who  wish  to  gain  by  the  sport, 
and  the  targe  crowd  of  spedjBitora  who  love  the 
excitement  of  the  race. 

On  the  other  side  we  haye  had  that  large 
class  of  the  community,  who  have  had  all 
their  moral  feelings  outraged  by  association 
with  the  gamblen,  pick-pockets,  and  bruisen 
that  the  race  course  in  wis  country  is  idmost 
sure  to  attract  to  its  exhibitions,  and  by  the 
open  practices  of  gambling,  betting,  &c.,  that 
form  tne  chief  busiofifla  of  such  characten  opon 
these  occasions*. 
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It  lias  been  Argued  on  the  one  hand  that 
there  was  a  demand  for  the  race  on  the  part  of 
the  great  mass  of  fair  attendants  and  that 
there  could  be  no  financial  success  without  it ; 
that  the  fair  without  the  horse  race,  would  be 
a  dull,  stupid  affair ;  that  the  public  would  not 
attend  and  that  its  discontinuance  would  result 
in  the  breaking  up  of  those  annual  gatherin|r8 
that  have  reralted  in  so  much  good  to  the 
country  in  so  manj  ways.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  the  argument  has  been  that  the  race 
track,  with  its  concomitants  has  been  the  means 
of  driving  the  moral  portion  of  the  people  from 
our  fair  grounds  and  thus  cut  off  receipts  at 
the  {;ates,  while  it  has  tended  to  turn  the  at- 
tention of  the  Society  to  the  encouragement  of 
one  class  of  animals  and  one  class  of  amuse- 
ments to  the  detriment  of  other  branches  of 
industry  that  the  Society  is  bound  to  foster 
and  encourage. 

Having  long  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
Tiews  of  the  first  mentioned  class,  the  Society 
has  now  determined  to  show  a  proper  defer- 
ence to  the  advocates  of  purely  agricultural 
and  mechanical  exhibitions,  and  by  resolution, 
at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Board,  i>rohibit8  all 
trials  of  speed,  hf  racing,  at  the  fair  of  1868. 

By  a  veiy  large  number  of  our  enterprising 
farmers,  this  act  of  the  Executive^  Board  wifl 
be  received  with  great  favor,^  and  if  their  for- 
mer statements  were  made  in  good  faith,  we 
shall  see  exhibitors  at  our  next  fair  whose 
faces  have  not  ^eted  us  for  years.  We  are 
glad  of  the  decision  of  the  Society,  for  we  can 
now  have  the  vexed  question  settled  whether 
the  people  will  support  a  fair  without  the 
usual  attraction  that  has  been  offered  hj  the 
race  track.  If  they  do  not,  then  it  remains  to 
be  seen  if  the  pastime  cannot  be  stripped  of 
its  disgusting  and  revolting  features,  and  thus 
be  allowed  to  add  its  attractions  to  our  fiurs ; 
at  any  rate,  we  look  upon  the  act  of  the  So- 
ciety as  the  beginning  of  a  great  reform  in 
racing  practices  at  our  fairs. 


How  TO  BxTiLD  A  CoBN  Cbib.— I  have 
one  that  has  stood  for  twenty  years,  and  has 
never  had  a  rat,  and  but  one  mouse  in  it  to 
my  knowledge.  Posts  10  or  11  feet  long  and 
eight  inches  square;  mortice  2  feet  from  one 
end ;  for  side  and  end  sills,  2-inch  mortice  with 
tusk.  Taper  post  from  siU  to  the  end  by  hew- 
ing off  inside  until  the  end  is  reduced  to  four 
indies  diameter ;  make  smooth  with  draw  knife, 
and  nail  on  tin  smooth  half  way  to  the  end,  be- 
low the  sill.  Let  sills  be  eight  inches  square ; 
also,  end  tie  them  and  the  ruler  plates  strong 
with  moderate  inter-ties.  Brace  well,  and 
lath  up  and  do«m  with  three-quarter  inch  lath ; 
dovetail  or  countersink  joists  cross-wise :  lay 
the  floor,  and  bourd  up  the  ends  with  un- 
grooved  boards ;  let  eadi  bent  be  12  feet  long, 
6  feet  wide  at  the  sill,  and  7i  feet  at  plate, 
with  li  feet  floor,  and  if  ftdl  to  peak,  it  will 
hold  250  bushels.    I  never  had  an  ear  to  hurt 


on  aocoooi  of  the  great  width.-  If  prefenred, 
lay  the  floor  with  lath  or  narrow  boiarda,  with 
room  for  ventilation.  -  Each  post  should  stand 
on  stone,  about  three  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  each  stone  have  a  foundation  two  feet 
square  and  below  the  irost.— J".  8.  K^ih^ 
NewUm^  Pa.^  in  N.  Y.  Tribune. 


HOW  WS  KXMF  OUB  H1Q9B. 

We  keep  about  fifty  hens  and  four  codes. 
Oar  hen  house  is  twenty  feet  lon^,  ten  feet 
wide,  and  ten  feet  high  in  front,  wilJi  sloping 
roof,  two  windows  on  the  west,  and  one  lon^ 
window  on  the  soiith,  across  the  whole  end, 
swinging  inward.  Under  the  front  windows 
are  uae  boxes  for  the  nests,  made  as  seduaive 
as  they  can  be,  for  a  hen  is  as  shv  and  retiring 
before  she  lays  as  she  is  bold  and  noisy  a^er. 
Under  the  roosts  a  shelf  catches  the  drop- 
pings. These  are  gathered  every  few  days, 
and  saved  for  the  ^rden,  and  the  shelf  eihcli 
time  covered  with  ashes  or  lime.  We  white- 
wash inside  and  outside.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  house  a  yard  is  fenced  in  under  i^ple 
trees,  twenty  by  fifty  feet.  The  earth  at  the 
bottom  of  die  house,  when  frozen,  is  swept 
every  day,  and  at  other  times  is  riioveled  oat 
often,  and  renewed  with  fresh  earth.  A  ha^ti 
box,  with  fine  coal  ashes  or  wood  ashes,  is 
placed  in  a  comer  for  a  bath,  and  is  often  r^ 
newed.  No  food  is  given  in  the  house  whicfa 
can  sour  the  ^nnd,  and  when  such  is  i^vea 
in  the  yard,  like  scn^  from  the  kitchen,  the 
earth  is  often  taken  out  and  renewed.  A  lime 
or  oil  wash  is  occasionally  used  on  the  roosts. 
The  house  is  shut  up  pretty  dosely  on  very 
cold  nights,  (always  the  passage-way  into  the 
yard  open,)  but  is  often  opened  and  ventilated. 
In  weather  not  too  cold  the  windows  are  left 
up  and  the  door  open,  and  the  fowls  are  en- 
couraged by  the  manner  of  feeding  to  roam 
away  from  their  house  about  our  place,  but 
this  in  even  moderately  cold  weather  they  axe 
always  rductant  to  do,  and  invariably  go  back 
to  their  house  in  a  few  minutes,  or  huddle  to- 
gether in  some  warm,  sunnv  place  in  a  shed. 
There  is  nothing  fowls  like  so  well  in  cold 
weather  as  a  sheltered  place,  where  they  can 
have  a  sun  bath,  and  even  in  summer  they 
seem  to  take  great  delight  in  wallowing  in  a 
sand  bank  under  a  bfiizing  sun.  We  give 
them  plenty  of  fresh  water  and  pure  food. 

Now  there  is  nothing  very  peculiar  about 
diis  manner  of  treatment,  into  which,  from 
habit,  we  have  gradually  settled,  except  in  its 
reeults.  We  have  lost  one  hen,  found  in  the 
yard  dead  without  apparent  cause,  but  prob- 
ably from  apoplexy,  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject, and  otherwise  than  this  we  have  not  had 
a  sick  fowl  in  our  whole  flock  from  anv  cause 
during  the  whole  fall  and  winter.  The  sim- 
plest medicines  work  the  most  wonderful 
cures,  and  we  have  always  thought  the  iiiii- 
plest  treatment  of  fowls  the  most  profitable 
and  successful,  and  we  have  had  all  kinds  of 
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eiperience  in  the  matter,  not  omitting;  the 
mMt  ezpenaive  and  profitlew.— iiurajtfl,  ti» 
CkmHtrjf  Oeni. 

GOODHUB,  HZHK.,  VABiantB*  ditJB. 

A  correspondent  infbnns  us  that  on  a  prairie 
10  to  14  miles  sooth  of  Bed  Wing,  Minnesota, 
which  a  few  yean  ago  belonged  to  the  Sionz 
Indians,  there  is  now  a  ««Faimers'  Ciuli^  of 
over  100  members,  with  a  library  of  over  200 
Tolnmes,  famished  also  with  the  leading  agri- 
enltnral  and  some  other  papers,  where  the 
"Nkw  Emolakd  Fabbisr,  among  others,  is 
read  by  many  a  rough,  but  industrious  and  in- 
lellectual  farmer  of  Eastern  extraction,  on 
Tuesday  evening  of  each  week.^^ 

The  New  Engli^id  family  that  locates  on  a 
Western  prairie  needs  advice  and  sympathy. 
ETeiything  is  new — the  climate,  the  soil,  the 
vegetables  and  the  animals.  The  sun,  moon 
and  stars  have  a  Western  look.  Even  the 
wind  that  whistles  around  the  cabin  has  its  pe- 
culiarities. The  neighbors  may  greet  such  a 
ftmily  with  much  cordiality,  but  still  how  lone- 
flome  they  ojflen  feel  I 

Here  is  a  grand  field  for  a  farmers^  club,  and 
we  are  glad  to  know  that  at  least  one  such  as- 
sociation improves  it  well.  Our  conrespon- 
dent  informs  us  that  the  Goodhue  Farmers' 
Club  furnishes  each  new  settler  with  garden 
aeeds,  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  straw- 
berry plants  for  a  large  garden  bed,  one  vine 
eadi  of  the  Concord  and  Eburtford  prolific 
grapes,  with  a  lot  of  grape  wood  of  several 
▼arieties.  If  unable  to  procure  his  seed  wheat, 
potatoes,  com,  oats,  &c,  he  is  furnished  with 
them  and  then  pays  for  them  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  second  crop.  He  has  access  to 
the  library  and  reading  room. 

From  statistics  collected  by  this  dub,  it  ap- 
pears that  while  the  average  yield  of  wheat 
for  the  whole  State  is  put  at  thirteen  bushels 
per  acre,  the  average  of  this  settlement,  which 
has  7640  acres  under  cultivation,  was  19.8 
bushels  per  acre,  the  past  year,  on  old  ground. 
They  raised  143,040  bushels  of  grain  this  last 
season.  With  harvest  hands  at  $4.00  per 
day,  $3.50  for  team  work,  $2.00  per  bushel 
for  seed  wheat,  12c  per  bushel  for  hauling  to 
market,  7c  per  bushel  for  threshing,  besides 
••finding'*  or  keeping  teams  and  men,  and  our 
own  work  at  $2  per  day,  our  Field  Account, 
says  our  correspondent,  shows  a  net  profit  of 
$14  per  acre.    Laige  farm  houses,  commodi- 


ous bams,  cattle  sheds,  substantial  granaries 
and  out  buildings,  well  cultivated  fields,  good 
fences,  well  built  school  houses,  three  churches, 
tell  of  the  fruitfulness  of  our  soil.  During 
the  last  season  a  large  number  of  new  farms 
were  opened,  some  of  40  and  some  of  160 
acres  in  extent. 

We  hope  to  hear  again  from  our  correspon- 
dent, who  is  also  Secretary  of  the  Groodhue 
Farmers'  Club. 


BUFFOIiK  HOaS. 
Henry  Cobb,  Esq.,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  fur- 
nishes the  following  statement  of  the  weights 
of  five  hogs  of  this  breed  fed  upon  his  farm 
the  past  season : — 

j,Mf€W9tgH*»        JAntwtngm*      wtiakt 

Hog  No.  1.  Oct.  IS,  8M  Ifl.  Jan.   7, 610  »■.  464  »■• 

«r   II    2  Oct.  16,848   "  Jan.  7,492  "  482  " 

««     "    8.  Nov.  18, 211   "  Jan.  14, 362   "  300   " 

Two  FIga  Oct.  16, 146   •<  Jan.  14, 866  *«  804  <« 

One  of  those  plga,  ^nt  up  for  home  ii»e,  weighed  147 
fta;  head,  without  eheeka,  6X  ft«i  feet  1%  fta. 

Mr.  Cobb  obtained  his  stock  originally  of 

Mr.  Slickney,  and  has  taken  much  pains  to 

keep  it  pure.    Instead  of  deteriorating  in  his 

hands,  he  believes  it  has  gradually  improved 

until  fully  up  to  the  Prince  Albert  standard. 

He  fully  endorses  the  commendation  of  the 

SufiTolk  in  a  late  number  of  the  Stock  Jowmaly 

which  says : — 

''On  the  whole,  there  Is  no  better  breed  in  the 
country  than  the  improved  'Suffolk.'  They  are 
a  well-formed,  compact,  short-legged,  hardy  ani- 
mal, equal  in  point  of  value  to  the  best  of  the  *Bs- 
sez'  sod  superior  in  condition,  and  consequently 
better  adapted  for  general  keep,  and  especially  for 
the  cottager.  Mr.  Stickney,  of  Massachusetts, 
one  of  the  first  importers,  deserros  the  credit  of 
assisting  the  'Suffolk'  to  the  reputation  which  they 
have  attained  in  this  country.'*^ 

Mr.  Cobb  aUudes  to  a  favorable  account  in 
the  Amherst  Expresa,  copied  fiom  an  Illinois 
paper,  of  the  Suffolk  breed  in  that  State,  but 
objects  to  the  recommendation  of  the  writer 
to  cross  them  with  the  Berkshire.  He  thinks 
that  the  crossing  of  thorough  bred  swine  re- 
sults as  unfavorably  as  in  the  case  of  horses 
and  cattle.  He  is  fully  satisfied  with  his  im- 
proved Suffolk,  and  is  not  willing  to  risk  the 
loss  of  any  of  its  good  qualities  by  mixing 
with  any  other  race. 

His  figures  certainly  show  that  he  has  a  su- 
perior breed,  as  well  as  a  most  "excellent 
pail."    

—  The  receipts  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society,  during  the  past  year,  were  tP40^7.99,  and 
the  expenditures  $27, WAS. 
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.Fbr  tk§  Ken  Enfflamd 
KSVLLOIlTIOS  OW  MAirUBJi. 

Manj  farmers  have  a  prejudice  against 
spreading  manure  and  exposing  it  for  any 
length  of  time  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
They  believe  a  large  portion  of  the  value  of 
bam  manure  is  lost  by  evaporation  if  not  cov- 
ered by  the  soil.  Others  contend  that  little, 
if  any,  loss  is  sustained  by  the  practice  of 
surface  manuring. 

Several  expenmentsmade  within  a  few  years 
have  inclined  me  to  favor  top  dressing  and 
sutface  manuring  whenever  circumstances  seem 
to  require  it,  — as,  for  instance,  when  the  ground 
freezes  up  early  in  the  fall,  and  you  do  not 
have  time  to  ham  out  and  work  in  all  your  ma- 
nure as  you  desired.  If  I  were  caught  in  that 
way  now,  and  had  a  lot  of  summer  manure  on 
hand,  I  would  keep  carting  and  spreading  just 
as  if  the  ground  were  not  frozen.  I  would 
not  put  it  in  heaps  large  or  small,  but  would 
spread  it,  all  ready  to  be  cultivated  in  at  the 
mvt  seasonable  moment. 

Last  winter  after  the  manure  in  the  bam 
cellar  became  somewhat  in  the  way,  I  carted 
out  some  dozen  loads  and  spread  it  on  about 
four  inohes  of  snow  over  a  part  of  a  field  that 
was  intended  for  potatoes.  The  remainder  of 
the  field  was  manured  in  the  spring  with  the 
same  kind  of  manure  and  as  near  as  might  be 
with  the  same  quantity.  The  field  was  all  cul- 
tivated and  worKcd  alike  after  the  manure  was 
spread.  At  no  time  durinja;  the  growth  of  the 
potatoes  could  the  least  difference  be  noticed 
between  that  part  manured  the  day  it  was 
worked  into  the  soil,  and  the  other  part  where 
the  manure  lay  exposed  several  months. 

I  do  not  suppose  the  manure  that  was  spread 
in  the  winter  ir  taken  up  again  in  the  spring 
and  used  to  manure  some  other  land  would 
have  been  as  good  as  that  drawn  directly  from 
tiie  yard,  I  suppose  what  it  had  lost  the 
ground  had  taken  and  kept  till  the  growing 
crops  should  call  for  it. 

The  fall  previous,  I  hauled  out  several  loads 
and  lefl  it  in  small  heaps  of  about  a  quarter  of 
a  load  each,  to  be  spread  in  the  spring  on  land- 
intended  for  grass.  The  result  of  that  exper- 
iment was  that  irhere  the  heaps  lay  all  winter 
the  ipewn  was  very  early  and  heavy,  and  needed 
cutting  many  davs  before  the  rest  of  the  lot, 
pii^Ung  the  field  look  very  uneven.  I  had  to 
cut  it  when  the  early  spots  were  grown  or  that 
part  woidd  have  lodged  and  rotted  before  the 
other  part  would  have  been  ready  to  cut. 

I  think,  of  all  modes  of  disposing  of  mannre, 
that  of  leaving  it  in  heaps  through  the  winter 
is  the  worst. 

If  manure  can  be  left  spread  on  the  mxfBce 
of  the  fields  where  it  is  to  be  used,  without 
losing  its  strength  only  as  the  ground  takes  it, 
it  is  worth  knowing.  And  now  is  the  time  for 
all  idbo  have  manure  on  hand,  that  is  in  the 
way,  and  have  tolerably  level  land  on  which 
to  use  it,  to  draw  it  out  while  the  ground  is 


frozen  and  the  men  and  teams  comparativoly 
little  to  do.  To  most  fazmen,  a  day's  time  in 
April  is  worth  two  in  January. 

For  top  dressing  grass,  i  have  found  tlie 
best  time  to  be  immediately  afler  taking  off 
the  hay.  On  land  suitable  to  top  dress  at  all, 
the  grass  will  usually  grow  up  in  a  few  days 
and  completely  shade  the  manure,  keeping  it 
moist  so  that  every  shower  can  carry  down  to 
the  grass  roots  some  portion  of  the  value  df 
the  manure.  A.  W.  Chebvkb. 

ShddonviUe,  Jan.  15,  1868. 


For  the  2few  XngUmd  Fa 
MBTBOBOI^OQIOAIi  BIBOOBD. 

These  observations  are  taken  for  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Insdtutioa. 
The  dash  after  figures  indicates  below  zero. 
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October. — ^An  exceedingly  pleasant  busi- 
ness month.  Weather  in  every  respect  re- 
markably similar  to  that  of  same  month  last 
year. 

The  average  temperature  of  October,  18^, 
was  48^ ;  do.  midday  58.  There  were  seven 
stormy  days  with  8.80  inches  of  rain,  one  snow 
sqaall.  two  clear  days,  and  five  days  of  total 
cloudiness. 

November. — ^An  early  closing  in  of  winter 
especially  distinguishes  this  autumn  from  the 
last — the  weather  all  through  bemg  decidedlj 
colder  with  but  little  rain. 

The   average  temperature  of  November, 

1866,  was  88^,  do.  midday  44°.  There  were 
six  stormy  days,  with  1  inch  of  snow  and  1.16 
inches  of  rain  and  melted  snow ;  no  clear  days, 
and  three  days  of  total  cloudiness  and  rain. 

Decbiibbb. — ^This  was  one  of  the  coUeet 
months  on  record.  Such  a  "epell^*  of  zero 
weather  as  occurred  from  the  8th  to  the  16th 
has  not  been  known  since  Dec.,  1885.  In  die 
latter  part  of  the  month  the  cold  was  moder- 
ate. Little  snow  fell ;  wiUi  idmost  no  sleish- 
ittg.  This  record  contrasts  remarkably  with 
that  for  same  month  last  year. 

The  average   temperature,  of   December, 

1867,  was  24'',  do.  at  midday  30°.  There 
were  no  endrelr  clear  days.  Eleven  stonny 
days,  with  19.00  inches  of  snow  and  4.78  incbas 
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of  itun  and  melted  snow ;  two  dear  days,  and 
two  days  of  total  doudiness. 

January,  1868. — A  remarkablj  moderate, 
comfortable  month.  No  tliaw  nor  any  material 
eoftening  of  the  snow  during  the  entire  time. 
One  of  the  best  seasons  for  sledding  known 
for  several  years.  The  ** January  thaw^*  did 
not  come  off  according  to  appointment,  but 
may  be  expected  any  day,  ana  will  be  very 
welcome  to  many  householders. 

The  average  temperature  of  Januaiy,  1867, 
was  12*',  do.  at  midday  18^.  Eig^t  stormy 
days,  with  17.50  inches  of  snow  and  1.85  inches 
of  rain  and  melted  snow ;  two  dear  days,  and 
five  days  of  total  doudiness. 


JPbr  ike  Neto  BngUmd  Ftumtt, 
SUTGH  OOWB  AND  OXJDN. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  look 
bade  and  reflect  that  within  the  last  seven 
years,  1  have  been  instrumental  in  saving  a 
number  of  heifer  calves  from  the  knife  of  uie 
butcher  that  were  descendents  of  Mr.  Chene- 
ry^B  Dutch  Stock.  The  most  of  them  have 
made  first-rate  milkers.  The  cow  that  I  now 
propose  to  speak  of  is  the  most  extraordinary 
beifer  that  I  ever  was  acquainted  with,  except- 
ing one  nadve  by  the  name  of  Nonesuch  which 
was  frequently  exhibited  at  the  Middlesex  ag- 
ricultural fairs.  Before  this  Dutch  heifer 
dropped  her  first  calf,  I  noticed,  one  morn- 
ing, that  her  bag  was  so  large  that  it  was 
dbafed  on  both  sides  by  waUanjg  in  the  pasture. 
She  was  then  milked  clean,  giving  a  common 
Quaker  pail  running  over  fuU  of  milk.  She 
was  milked  every  day  for  four  days,  and  on 
the  fourth  day  gave  a  pail  full  and  two  quarts 
over.  She  was  then  milked  twice  a  day  and 
her  milk  measured,  and  amounted  to  eighteen 
quarts  a  day.  Aider  she  dropped  her  first 
calf,  she  gave  a  good  mess  of  milk  more  that 
her  calf  would  take,  and  on  the  day  that  her 
calf  was  three  weeks  old,  what  it  would  not 
take  measured  eleven  quarts.  1  then  sold  her 
to  Mr.  Jones  Emerson,  proprietor  of  the  Med- 
ford  House,  for  $150,  reserving  the  calf  for 
myself.  I  shall  leave  Mr.  Emerson  to  make 
his  own  statement,  of  what  she  has  done  since. 
One  of  my  neighbors  told  me  he  had  seen  her 
within  a  week.  Within  a  few  days  she  had 
dropped  her  third  calf;  and  he  resajxled  her  as 
the  oest  specimen  of  a  cow  he  had  ever  put  his 
eye  on,  and  thousht  her  to  be  worth  $300. 

As* the  Medfoi^  House  stands  about  three 
rods  from  the  horse  railroad,  I  think  some  of 
the  lovers  of  eood  cattle  would  be  well  paid 
by  taking  a  ride  either  in  the  cars  or  in  a  sleigh 
and  taking  a  look  at  this  noble  cow. 

Last  summer  I  sold  two  three-year-olds  of 
the  same  breed  to  Mr.  Wm.  Jaoues  of  the  Ten 
Uills  Farm  in  Somerville.  I  sola  one  two-year- 
old,  after  dropping  her  first  calf,  to  Mr.  Duren, 
living  the  west  si&  of  Wobum.  Since  then, 
Mr.  Duren  has  told  me  that  some  of  his  neigh- 


bors thought  she  might  be  three  years,  and 
others  that  she  might  be  four  years  old ;  but  I 
know  she  is  only  two  years  old  last  spring. 

As  the  Dutch  breed  are  not  much  known  for 
oxen  I  wish  to  say  one  word  concerning  them. 
Five  years  ago  last  sprinff,  I  raised  a  bull  calf 
of  the  Dutch  breed,  and  bought  a  mate  for  him 
of  Mr.  Chenery.  They  were  broken  to  the 
yoke  veiy  youns.  I  kept  them  till  last  April, 
when  they  were  five  years  old.  1  considered  them 
the  very  best  cattle  of  their  age  and  wei^t. 
I  sold  them  to  John  Cummings,  Esq.  of  Wo- 
bum for  $300.  I  have  never  heard  Mr.  Cum- 
mings say  one  word  for  or  against  the  cattle 
since  he  bought  them.  I  looked  them  over 
a  few  weeks  ago  and  knowing  the  hard  work 
they  did  last  summer  and  seeing  how  they  had 
grown,  and  knowing  that  Mr.  Cummings  al- 
ways keeps  oxen  for  hard  work,  I  ma<M  up 
mv  mind  that  he  could  not  better  himself  by 
selling  them  for  $500.      Asa  G.  Shbldon. 

WUmingtoHt  Mass.,  Feb,  2,  1868. 


jFbr  the  Neio  England  Fcumet, 


BT  jomr  nmoK,  or  pomvret,  ookm. 

This  being  a  stormy  day,  and  having  spent 
a  portion  of  it  with  my  sheep,  I  very  naturally 
taxe  sheep  for  my  subject. 

I  am  aware  that  sheep  are  a  little  unpopular 
just  now,  and  that  wool  and  mutton  are  low. 
But  nevertheless,  brother  farmers,  I  think  we 
had  best  keep  a  few  woolly  backs,  and  I  think 
we  shall  not  find  it  altogether  unprofitable  to 
do  so.  I  will  also  tell  you  no^pUm  of  manag- 
ing them,  which,  by  the  by,  I  do  not  claim  to 
be  the  best  way,  but  is  the  best  I  know  at 
present. 

I  begin  by  selecting  in  the  summer  or  fall, 
ewes  of  vigorous  constitution,  wide  hipped, 
short-legged,  early  maturing  animals,  culled 
from  the  common  flocks  of  the  country,  and  have 
a  good  South  Down  buck  which  is  turned  with 
them  as  early  as  the  10th  or  15th  of  September. 
They  should  have  ^ood  pasturage ;  or,  if  ^u 
cannot  give  them  this,  feed  them  with  a  litde 
grain,  and  keep  them  in  good  conditioa 
through  the  fail  and  winter,  but  do  not  get 
them  too  fat.  Keep  them  through  the  winter 
by  themselves,  away  from  cattle  and  other 
stock.  Have  a  variety  of  fodder  provided  for 
winter  feeding,  such  as  dover  hay,  rowen, 
com  stalks,  and  last,  though  by  no  means 
least,  a  good  supply,  when  convenient,  of 
good  weU  cured  weeds.  Horse  wormwood, 
when  cut  at  the  right  time  and  properly  cored 
and  housed,  is  worth  more,  ton  for  ton,  for 
sheep  than  good  English  hay.  However,  I 
like  to  have  both,  as  it  is  very  essential  diat 
sheep,  as  well  as  other  stock,  have  a  change 
of  fodder.  I  give  ewe  sheep  grain  evexy  day, 
during  the  winter.  If  you  have  proper  accom- 
modations for  sheep,  they  require  as  little  care, 
during  the  winter,  as  any  other  stock;  but 
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they  do  require  to  be  fed  regolarly,  and  to  be 
kept  dry,  but  not  too  much  confined. 


When  your  sheep  commence  lambing, — if  in 
February,  March,  or  April, — ^then  they  require 
ereatcare,  as  by  n^lecting  them  then  you  lose 
ttie  profit  on  the  nock  for  the  year.  When 
the  iambs  are  about  three  weeks  old  they  will 
commence  eating  a  little  meal  sprinkled  in  a 
trough,  in  a  separate  pen,  with  an  opening  too 
small  to  admit  their  dams.  I  usually  feed  oil 
meal.  At  first,  they  should  be  allowed  but  lit- 
tle ;  increase  gradually  until  at  twelve  to  fifteen 
weeks  old  they  will  eat  a  quart  of  oats  and 
com,  or  oil  meal,  each,  per  day,  when  they 
will  have  attained  sufiicient  weight  and  matu- 
rity for  the  butchers, — ^weighing  ten  to  twelve 
lbs.  per  quarter,  and  will  always  sell  readily 
for  the  best  price.  They  shoula  be  all  sold 
and  closed  up  certainly  by  July  4th.  The 
ewes  should  be  sheared  eaiiy— by  June  Ist — 
and  fattened  after  the  lambs  are  taken  off,  and 
•old  early,  at  a  ^ood  profit,  before  our  mar- 
kets are  flooded  wiUi  mutton  and  late  lambs, — 
thus  closing  the  account  within  the  year  and 
be  ready  to  start  again. 

Let  your  buck  be  a  good  one.  Better  pay 
(50  for  a  good  South  Down  buck  than  have 
an  ordinary  one  given  you,  if  you  have  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  ewes.  When  you  get  one 
that  is  just  right,  keep  him  as  long  as  he  re- 
mains just  ri^t. 

The  above  is  a  practical  view  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry, as  practiced  by  myself,  with  a  part  of 
my  sheep.  I  have  sheep,  however,  that  I  do 
not  sell  to  the  butchers  until  they  are  old.  I 
always  raise  a  few  of  my  best  thoroughbred 
South  Down  ewe  lambs. 

Bbearinc. 

This  should  always  be  done  early,  say  the 
last  of  May  or  the  mrst  of  June.  It  is  better 
to  shear  early  and  house  the  sheep  a  few 
nights,  especially  if  they  are  ticky,  than  to  let 
them  carry  the  fleece  too  late.  Shearing 
should  always  be  done  by  a  workman, — ^by  a 
man  who  understands  his  ousiness,  especially 
if  the  sheep  are  intended  for  exhibition. 

Balllnc. 

Sheep  should  have  free  access  to  salt,  mixed 
witii  one  part  sulphur  to  three  of  salt  at  all 
times,  botn  winter  and  summer.  I  am,  of 
course,  referring  to  sheep  kept  back  in  the 
country,  away  from  the  salt  water  and  salt  hay. 
Sulphur  with  the  salt  has  a  tendency  to  keep 
sheep  firee  from  ticks,  and  healthy. 

South  Downs. 

For  raising  lambs  for  market,  and  for  mut- 
ton sheep  generally,  I  prefer  the  South  Downs 
and  their  crosses  to  any  other  breed.  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be  the  best  for  that  purpose, 
and  will  pay  the  best  for  feed  consumed. 
They  are  a  quiet  breed,  and  the  ewes  are 
good  nurses  and  great  milkers.  Aside  from 
this,  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  decidedly  the 
handsomest  breed  in  the  world.'  For  a  defi- 


nite description  of  South  Downs  and  other 
breeds,  and  for  the  general  management  of 
sheep,  I  refer  all  who  may  read  this  to  ''The 
Practical  Shepherd,"  by  H.  S.  Randall.  Thia 
is  a  book  that  every  man  who  keeps  ten  or 
more  sheep  should  possess,  and  should  look 
at  every  month  in  the  year. 

I  purpose  giving  you  my  views  on  stall 
feeding,  Ac.,  but  wiU  defer  it  now  for  fear 
of  spinning  my  yam  too  long.  • 

Pomfret,  Conn.,  Jan,  21,  1868. 


TJUO  BOBIN. 
We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing by  one  of  our  subscribers,  who  says  the 
robins  last  year  took  almost  his  entire  crop  of 
Honey  and  Black  Heart  cherries,  some  four  or 
five  bushels,  a  large  share  of  his  strawberries 
and  peas,  and  injured  his  Bartlett  pears.  The 
article  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  £.  W. 
Lincoln,  Secretaiy  of  the  Worcester  County, 
Mass.,  Horticultural  Society.  After  referring 
to  the  recent  assertion  of  a  naturalist,  that  the 
robin  has  got  his  bad  reputation  among  fruit 
growers  because  his  destruction  of  insects  is 
carried  on  so  early  in  the  morning,  the  writer 
says: — 

**He  has  beheld  the  very  finest  spedment 
of  the  strawberry  and  raspbenr,  in  the  de- 
velopment and  exhibition  of  which  he  antici- 
pated more  pleasure  than  from  their  consump- 
tion, disappear  down  the  instatiate  maw  of 
these  statutoiy  pets.  Quite  recently,  before 
sunrise,  when  they  ought  to  have  been  dili- 
gently occupied  m  works  of  matutinal  useful- 
ness, he  has  startled  them,  in  the  great  flocks 
into  which  they  gather  before  migration,  from 
his  Bartlett  pears,  where  they  haS  been  pre- 
senting their  bills  and  impressing  their  private 
stamp  without  Federal  or  propnetaiy  Lcense. 
But  he  Drefers  rather  to  rely  upon  the  evi- 
dence or  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  an  army  and  navy  that 
yet  was  inadequate  to  save  his  pears ;  upon 
the  testimony  of  ex-6ov.  Lincoln,  whose 
strawberries  were  sedulously  tended,  and 
when  ripening  were  summarily  stripped ;  npoo 
Messrs.  John  C.  Ripley,  €reo^  Jaques,  O. 
B.  Hadwen  and  tJ.  Henry  Hill,  gentlemen 
deservedly  high  in  your  confidence  and  in  that 
of  the  public,  who  all  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  the  robin  is  an  incorrigible  thief,  and  an 
unmitigated  nuisance.  Gentlemen  are  iSbtej^ 
also,  (M  refined  sensibilities,  to  whom  the  song 
of  birds  is  as  joyous  as  to  those  whose  exqui»> 
ite  tenderness  is  wounded  by  the  proposed 
outlawry  of  a  single  variety  of  the  featnered 
race.  Membcars  of  this  society  are  constantlv 
testing  new  discoveries  in  pomology,  as  much 
for  the  public  benefit  as  for  their  private 
enjoyment.  Their  labor  will  be  utteriy  nnga^ 
tory,  if  its  finiit  is  to  be  subject  to  legaliiwd 
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depradation.  Toar  Mcietai?  wmld  adnie 
that  the  Bodelj  addrew  r  nemoHal  to  the 
Gfinenl  Cooii,  ukiog  for  a  repeal  of  all  lawi 
that  protect  the  Ainerican  robin,  or  their 
axawndment  ao  far  at  leaat  aa  to  allow  individ- 
■la  to  shoot  them  apon  their  own  premisea.'' 


nOCOHAIiITr  AT   AG*!!   FAIBB. 

^Eliera  waa  moch  oompUint  laat  fall  of  the 
gambling,  pool-telling,  drinking  and  other  im- 
moral and  vicious  practices  which  were  per- 
mitted at  and  aboat  the  agricultnral  fairs  in 
many  parts  of  the  cotintiy.  We  are  glad  to 
•ee  tliat  somelliing  beside  expressing  regret  for 
tiwM  vicions  attendants  of  our  County  and 
State  Shows  ia  likelytobedone,  in  one  coontjr 
at  least.  The  action  of  the  grand  jurj  of 
Dutchess  Count}',  N.  Y.,  in  presenting  t^e  fol- 
lowing indicbnent,  will,  we  hope,  inspire  the 
laading  men  in  other  places  with  courage 
enoDgh  to  attempt  a  reform  In  this  respect. 

"We.  the  OnuidJmyartheCoDntrof  DaCchesa, 
eupanelled  and  sworn  at  tbe  pieieat  lemi  of  the 
Oonrt  of  Oyer  and  Termlusr  Tor  said  connty,  do 
present  that  the  allowance  of  gambling  and  Uqnor 
telling  at  stands  and  in  booths  aronnd  the  arouada 
where  the  Fair  of  the  Datcbess  Coanir  Agrical- 
tnral  Bociet]'  la  held.  Is  prodacdTe  of  inch  vlciona 
and  crlmtnal  practices  as  to  c^  tor  ensffetlc  ialer- 
ftrencs  by  the  pabltc  aulhoritiei  of  the  coanlr. 
That  the  owners  or  occupants  of  the  fkir  gronndi, 
and  the  land  adjolnhigthem,  bare  (brseTeral  years 


to  I  ettlng  BQch  groond  during  the 

_- md  Irresponsible  penons  trom 

distant  places,  who,  at  the  Hands  and  in  tbe  booths 


erected  ttaereoo,  Ikave  canled  on  an  nnreatricted 
•ale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  together  with  gsa- 
bling  and  other  Infhmons  practices,  wbicb  have 
grown  ftom  bad  to  worse,  nntil  tbey  haTe  become 
•o  criminal  aitd  sbameleas  (as  at  our  last  County 
Pair)  that  we  are  snrpriaed  that  no  dtiien,  among 
the  lAoasands  preaent,  could  be  found  to  caase  the 
arrest  of  the  guilty  puties. 

These  and  other  Immoral  and  vidoua  practices 
at  and  about  said  Ihlr.  have  been  tht  cause  of 
drawing  thither  a  crowd  of  Tile  and  abandoned 
ciiaiactera  from  our  own  and  other  counties,  whose 
presence  there  bss  rendered  Ufa  and  propcrti 
piactically  unprotected.    80  great  lias  "-■ 


lismce  to 
B,  espedafly  to  all  decent  and  law-abiding 
aniens.  Ttie  commencement  of  oar  County  Fair 
la  but  the  inauguration  for  (bar  or  Ave  days  of  a 
camlral  of  vice  and  crime  and  lawlessnege,  of  so 
ehamelesB  and  ooirageooa  a  character  aa  to  dis- 
grace eren  a  seml-clvilUed  commnalty.  We  re- 
gret that  the  want  of  eTidence  as  to  tbe  Identity  of 
the  KDilty  parties,  and  of  ihe  complicity  with  them 
of  iMier  well-known  parties,  preTenta  ne  from  prc- 
eenting  them  fbr  trial  by  Indictment,  and  we, 
therefore,  take  this  method  of  expressing  our  con- 
demnation of  the  practices  alluded  to,  and  of  cen- 
mrlng,  in  the  aererest  possible  terms,  those  par- 
tiea  residing  in  our  own  county,  who  aid  and  abet 
them,  and  who,  (br  the  purpose  orgain,lstthe(air 
grounds  and  the  memlaea  about  them  Ibr  the  pur- 
pose alluded  to.  Waareemnpelled,  br  the  solemn 
obligation  of  the  oaths  that  we  have  token,  to  make 
this  presentment,  and  we  respcctfUly  ask  that  It 
may  be  entered  on  tbe  minutes  of  the  eonrt"- 


A  -WATER  KTOnTAnr  roB  FOUVrSY. 
The  above  is  a  somewhat  faulty  representa- 
tion of  a  contrivance  for  supplying  pqnltrj  with 
r  on  a  principle  mnch  like  that  oif  which  the 
inkstand  on  tbe  desk  before  us  operates.     The 
is  intAuded  to  represent  a  common  jug  set 
a  pan  or  dish  a  trifle  larger  in  circnmfer- 
e  dan  the  jug.     The  jng  Is  filled  or  partly 
filled  with  water,  and  tightly  corked.    A  small 
perforation  is  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  jng, 
through  which  the  water  gradually  flows  into 
the  dish  or  psif  in  which  it  is  placed,  so  as  to 
«  a  fVesh  and   constant   supply  for  the 
ponltiy.    Tbe  same  object  may  be  obtained 
by  the  ose  of  a  glass  bottle  filled  with  water 
and  Bi^iported  in  an  erect  poaildon,  with  the 
neck  or  nozzle  near  tbe  bottom  of  a  dish  or 
trougfa,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water. 


Grapb  Rot. — From  a  careAil  examination 
of  the  history  of  grape  culture  from  the  earii- 
est  ages,  together  wiUi  the  analysis  of  the  best 
grape  soib,  I  am  convinced  tmit  tbe  diseaae 
has  its  remote  ctiuse  in  a  want  of  certain  nat- 
ural combinations  of  tbe  elements  of  the  soil 
lubioil,  more  or  leas  influenced  by  meteor^ 
ological  phenomena  and  other  causes  referred 

In  all  coimtries  where  volcamc  deposits  pre- 
iminate  in  the   soil,   the  grape  is  healthy. 
Now,  by  chemical  analysis,   we  can  certainly 
ascertain  the  components  of  the  soil,   and   oj 
composting  manures,  supply,  in  a  great  meas- 
any  deficiency  that  may  esift — yet  we  can 
nore  make  a  soil  as  it  is  in  the  volcanic  dis- 
tricts direct  from  Nature's  great  laboratory, 
than  we  can  take  charcoal  and  mould  a  di»- 
mond,  or  form  the  gossamer  fibre  of  the  cotton 
plant.     We  may  greatly  simulate  Nature — and 
in  so  much  as  we  do,  we  will  in  the  same  pro- 
portion diminish  the  disease  in  anr  district, 
making  all  due  allowance  for  nnhealthy  vinee 
and  meteorological  infloenoea,  which  may  ooa 
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year  favor  the  development  of  the  disease  and 
another  prevent  it. — E,  M,  Walker^  M,  i>., 
Oongqles  County ,  2ex<u,  in  Bural  World. 


From  the  OornhUl  Magasine. 
BFBINa. 

Here,  where  the  tall  plantation  firs 

Blope  to  the  river,  down  the  hllli 
BtaraDge  Impnlsee,  like  vernal  stirs, 

Have  made  me  wander  at  their  wUL 

I  see,  with  half  attentive  eyes, 

The  bnds  and  flowers  that  mark  the  Spring, 
And  Nat  are's  myriad  prophecies 

Of  what  the  summers  suns  will  bring. 

For  every  sense  I  And  delight— 
The  new-wed  cushat's  mumnroas  tone% 

Youae  blossoms  bursting  into  lighti 
And  the  rich  odor  of  the  cones. 

The  larch,  with  tassels  purple  pink, 
Whispers  like  distant,  falling  brooks; 

And  suM-forgotten  dewdrops  wink 
Amid  the  grass  in  shady  nooks. 

The  blpeze,  that  lumgs  rennd  every  budi, 
BtesM  sweetness  mm  the  tender  shootii 

With  here  and  there  a  perftimed  goah 
From  violets  among  the  roots. 

See,  where,  behind  the  ivied  rock, 

0row  drifts  of  white  anemonea: 
As  if  the  Spring,  in  Winter's  mock, 

Were  mimicung  his  snows  with  these* 

The  single  bloom  yon  ftarxes  bear 

Gleams  like  the  flery  planet  Man; 
The  creamy  primroses  appear 

In  galaxies  of  vernal  stars. 

• 
And,  grouped  in  Pleiad  clusters  ronnd| 

Lent-'ilies  blow— some  six  or  seven; 
With  blossom-constellations  crowned, 

This  quiet  nook  resembles  heaven. 


TH3Q  liABOB  QXmBTlOVt. 

What  a  Hibsd  Man  Sats. — A  man  in 
Herkimer  County,  N.  Y„  writes  as  follows  to 
the  New  York  Farmers^  Club : — 

I  work  hy  the  month  in  the  summer,  and  by 
the  day  in  winter,  and  make  the  most  this 
way.  1  find  that  the  less  I  know  and  the  less 
I  do  on  my  own  responsibility  the  better  satis- 
faction I  five.  I  have  tried  always  to  suit, 
but  I  find  you  do  not  want  your  hired  men  to 
know  any  more  than  your  horses,  though  we 
are  expected  to  behave  better  sometimes. 
There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  pride  growing  up 
amon^  you  to  have  a  young  man  start  in  the 
morning  and  have  no  idea  what  he  is  going  to 
do  till  he  gets  on  the  spot.  The  first  season  I 
got  $32  a  month,  while  a  big  Irishman  got 
935,  though  he  could  not  run  anv  kind  of  ma- 
chine, or  drive  a  team  decently,  out  he  had  an 
abundance  of  muscle,  and  that  was  all  that  was 
wanted.  If  you  want  intelligent  help  vou 
must  pay  for  it.  Again,  you  all  compuun 
that  your  hands  do  not  take  any  interest  in 
your  work.  This  is  true,  but  how  can  it  be 
otherwise  when  you  want  to  get  as  much  work 
oat  of  us  as  possible  P  For  instance,  a  certain 
fanner,  nearly  through  hayinff,  told  his  men 
that  Ihey  must  rush  tluougfa  belore  night.    All 


went  to  woric  with  a  will,  each  exerted  himMir 
to  the  utmost,  and  when  the  last  forkful  went 
over  the  beam,  a  cheer  from  the  men  pro- 
claimed that  haying  was  done  at  four  o^ctock 
'Saturday  afternoon.  When  the  cheer  was 
hushed  the  voice  of  the  employer  was  heaid 
telling  the  men  to  take  the  teams  and  haul  oat 
manure.  There  was  not  much  interest  in  the 
work  after  that.  Now,  if  you  want  your  men 
to  have  an  interest  in  things,  treat  them  as 
men,  and  while  at  work  as  oompaniona ;  let 
them  know  why  a  thing  is  done  so  and  so,  and 
many  a  blunder  which  you  think  arises  from 
stupidity  will  be  avoided. 


I  AaBIOUI.TaBAIi  SOOIETIES. 

I  Stock  Breeders'  Association.— The  Associa- 
tion of  Breeders  of  Thorough-bred  Neat  Stock  held 
its  annual  meeting  at  Spriogfleld,  Mass.,  on  the 
12th  lost.,  and  elected  tne  following  offlcen:— 
President  — E.  H.  Hyde,  of  SUfibrd,  Ct.  Vice 
Presidents— J.  F.  Anderson  of  South  Windham* 
Me.,  J.  O.  Sheldon  of  Oeneva,  N.  Y.,  Bardetc 
Loomis  of  Snffleld,  Ct.,  J.  W.  Freeman  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  and  E.  D.  Pierce  of  East  Providence,  R.  L 
Secretory— J.  N.  Bagg  of  West  Springfield.  Treas- 
urer—H.  M.  Sessions  of  Sontfa  Wilbraham. 

AyrtMreand  Hereford  Com.— Oeorge  B.  Loring 
of  ^lem,  H.  S.  Collins  of  ColllnsviUe,  Ct.,  and 
William  Biraie  of  Soringfield. 

Devon  Com.-^U,  M.  Sessions  of  South  Wilbra- 
ham, B.  H.  Andrews  of  Waterbury,  Ct.,  and  £.  H. 
Hyde  of  Stafford,  Ct. 

Aldemey  Com:— Jno.  Brooks  of  Princeton,  O.  B. 
Hadwin  of  Worcester,  and  James  Thompson  of 
Nantucket. 

After  the  meeting,  the  Devon,  Ayrshire  and  Al- 
demey  Committees  had  a  session  over  their  re- 
spective herd  books,— now  nearly  completed  and 
soon  to  be  published,— and  cleared  up  some  of  the 
knotty  points  in  pedigrees. 

Maims  State  Aoricvltural  Sooiett.— Presi- 
dent—Seth  Scammon,  Scarboro*.  Secretary— S.  L. 
Boardman,  Angnsto.  Treasurer— Wm.  S.  Badger, 
Augusta.    Trustees— Oeo.  W.  Bicker,  Seward  DHL 

Woodstock,  Conn.,  Aobicultural  Society.— 
President— Oliver  H.  Perry.  Vice  President— 
Wm.  I.  Bartholomew.  Recording  Secretacy— 
John  Dlmon.    Treasurer— Samuel  M.  Fenner. 


DSOAT  OF  MAFIaB  TBIOBS. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  as- 
sumes that  maple  trees  in  that  State  are  more 
rapidly  failing  than  other  forest  trees,  and 
says  that  since  tapping  with  a  bit  has  been 
practiced,  maple  trees  have  died  faster  than 
ever  before.  Is  this  tree  of  the  maple  or- 
chards of  New  England  P    This  writer  says : — 

When  an  incision  is  made  into  the  sap-wood 
only,  it  will  heal  up,  but  when  made  deeper, 
it  never  will,  and  all  the  adjacent  parts  will 
die,  and  often  decay.  Now,  in  proor  of  this, 
let  any  farmer  examine  two  maples  that  have 
been  tapped  for  a  dozen  or  more  years— one 
with  the  bit  and  the  other  with  an  axe  or 
gouge — ^the  cuts  by  the  latter  not  made  beyond 
ue  sap-flowing  wood.  The  inner  wood  of  the 
former  and  mueh  of  the  surface  will  be  found 
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dead,  whfle  tlie  other,  where  it  has  Bnffident. 
time  for  healing,  will  be  found  to  have  formed 
a  perfect  gnarl,  so  tough  and  sound  that  it 
wul  be  next  to  impoisible  to  split  a  log  of  it, 
store- wood  length.  Another  proof  of  this 
may  be  made  bj  noting  the  difference  in  the 
decrease  of  maples  in  different  sugar  orchards 
where  the  two  modes  have  been  practiced. 

When  a  tree  is  tapped  with  a  bit,  the  spile 
•top.  up  the  bert  flowiDg  gniD«.  When  an 
mcision  18  made  with  a  large  auger  or  gouge, 
more  grains  are  opened,  and  of  course  a  great- 
er flow  of  sap  obtained.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  when  trees  are  tapped  in  this  way,  the 
wind  dries  up  the  wood  sooner  than  when  a 
bit  is  used,  but  this  is  easilj  prevented  by  fre- 
quent freshing  over.    , 


AOBIOUIiTUBAXi  ITEMS. 

—The  Orleans  County,  Vt.,  Agricultural  Society 
has  located  its  annnied  ftdr  at  Barton,  for  five  yean. 

—Michigan  shipped  over  11,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  last  year. 

—For  the  past  month  of  January  the  average 
temperature  near  New  York  city  was  13^ ;  for  10 
years  previous  it  was  31^. 

—The  subsoil  and  <*pan"  of  the  Illinois  prairies, 
according  to  Dr.  McCord,  are  very  rich  in  all  the 
mineral  elements. 

—To  prevent  buggy  peas  the  Canadian  flumers 
sow  as  late  as  will  just  allow  time  for  their  ma- 
tnity. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Jottmai  of  AgrietUHtn 
says  tliat  sweet  oil  administered  to  a  horse  troubled 
with  bots  will  e£^t  a  cure. 

-*To  remove  any  foreign  substance  from  the  eye, 
make  a  loop  of  a  bristle  or  horse  hair,  and  insert 
it  under  the  lid  and  then  withdraw  it  slowly  and 
carefhlly. 

—Mr.  Willard  estimates  that  56,600,000  pounds 
of  cheese  will  be  sent  to  England  from  this  coun- 
try in  the  year  ending  with  May  next,  or  about 
9,000,000  pounds  more  than  last  year.  The  pro- 
duction of  cheese  in  this  country,  last  year,  he 
eatimates  at  215,000,000  pounds. 

—Wet  prairie  lands  have  been  drained  of  late  at 
Uw  West  to  considerable  extent  by  Mole  Drains,  or 
iboee  made  by  an  Implement  something  like  a 
subsoil  plough*  The  Prairie  Farmer  is  informed 
that  in  some  cases  the  water  washes  out  the  soil 
under  the  sod  so  as  to  engulph  domestic  animals 
who  pass  over  them. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Kaneae  Farmer  re- 
commends wind  mills  for  '*the  purpose  of  banish- 
ing those  pests  of  the  land,  called  'steam  mills,' 
which  are  devouring  our  fiiel  In  ruinous  quantities, 
and  confiscating  a  fourth  of  our  grain,  and  com- 
plaining that  they  are  not  making  anything  even 
atthaL" 

—A  cattle  raiser  and  Iteder  of  Kentucky  re- 
cently remarked  that  he  considered  a  thousand 


dollars  made  with  cattle  nearly  equal  to  two 
thousand  made  with  mules,  or  grain  grown  and 
sold  from  the  farm.  The  great  beauty  in  handling 
cattle  is  the  condition  they  leave  the  farm  in ;  the 
pasture  all  clean,  fence-comers  all  dressed  out, 
and  the  land  becoming  more  fertile  year  by  year. 

—Prof.  Nash  says  that  he  once  knew  of  a  water 
pipe  being  taken  up  that  was  laid  for  a  long  dis- 
tance on  a  dead  level,  in  which  there  was  enough 
white  lead  found  to  paint  a  small  house,  inside 
and  out,  and  if  taken  internally  would  kill  a  small 
army,  and  yet  the  f)unily  that  used  the  water  for 
twenty  years  was  perfectly  healthy.  The  poison 
settled  on  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  and  was  not 
forced  into  the  house. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  says 
that  the  friction  of  the  stocking  on  the  foot,  and 
not  on  the  boot,  makes  the  holes,  and  advises 
washing  the  feet  at  least  twice  a  week,  and  scrap- 
ing off  the  rough  scurfy  skin  from  the  heel  and 
sole.  As  to  the  one  who  dams,  let  her  take  the 
stocking  and  line  it  on  the  Inside  of  the  heel,  or 
on  whatever  part  the  trouble  occurs,  with  cotton 
cloth,  and  she  will  find  at  least  three-fourths  of 
her  darning  saved. 

— ^The  tree*,  like  giant  flkeletons, 
Wave  bigti  their  fleshl*  u  arms  and  bar»— 
Or  stand  like  wreetlen  itripped  and  bold, 
And  BtiDngest  winds  to  battle  dare. 

It  seems  a  thing  ImpoMible 

That  earth  its  glories  should  repair : 

That  ever  this  bleak  world  asraln 

Should  bright  and  beauteous  mantle  wear." 

—The  New  York  World  estimates  the  number  of 
workmen  unemployed  in  New  York  city  at  50,000, 
in  Brooklyn  at  10,000,  and  says  that  the  depression 
in  New  England  throws  out  of  work  at  least  10,000 
in  Maine,  20,000  in  New  Hampshire,  30,000  in  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island,  and  100,000  in  Massa- 
chusetts. This  may  be  a  high  estimate,  but  the 
number  "out  of  work"  is  large  in  all  our  cities, 
and  the  prospect  for  the  fbture  is  far  from  enoour- 
aging. 

—Several  neighboring  farmers  lately  met  in 
Champaign  county,  III.,  to  compare  results  of 
their  fiirming  operations.  In  respect  to  com  rais- 
ing they  made  an  estimate  based  on  the  daily 
wages  of  men  and  teams,  which  seemed  to  show 
that  at  the  present  time,  com  cannot  be  raised  for 
less  than  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  unless  over  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre  can  be  obtained,  which  amount 
was  considered  a  frill  average  for  the  westem  part 
of  that  county. 

—'In  commenting  on  the  vote  of  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  no  trials  of  speed 
by  racing  shall  be  allowed  on  the  Fair  grounds, 
next  fall,  the  Turf,  Field  and  Farm  wonders 
where  all  the  old  fogies  that  compose  that  Board 
came  from,  and  says,  '<We  had  no  idea  that  so 
large  a  body  of  old  women,  in  men's  clothes,  could 
be  scraped  together  in  thehealtby,  vigorous  West, 
and  especially  in  the  enterprising  Prairie  State,  as 
we  find  in  this  Board**'    If  racing  is  the  manly 
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boBinesB  claimed  by  tbe  abore  extract,  why  haye 
the  gentlemen  of  the  ring  so  generally  thrown  off 
their  old  mantle  and  borrowed  a  new  dresa  of 
somebody — we  do  not  say  ao  old  woman— as  they 
have  done  in  sabstitating  ''Horse  Fair"  for  the 
old  term  Horte  Race  t 

^Bennets  haye  been  imported  to  some  extent 
by  the  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  dairymen  flrom 
Bavaria.  The  Utica  RnM  says  they  are  pnt  np 
without  salt,  and  look  much  like  a  dried  bladder. 
In  fact  the  stomach  of  the  calf  is  "blown  up"  like 
a  bladder,  the  orifice  tied,  and  thus  while  filled 
with  air  suffered  to  dry.  These  rennets,  so  fiir  as 
we  have  seen,  appear  to  be  very  sweet  and  free 
from  taint,  and  they  are  said  to  be  of  extra  quality 
as  to  strength. 

The  following  extracts  I  think  contain  much  practical 
wisdom.  As  it  is  many  years  since  I  saw  them  in 
print,  I  may  not  give  the  exact  words.  X.  B. 

Dtrrjft  K.  ff.t  Jan.,  1868. 

—Do  not  all  you  can ;  belieye  not  all  you  hear ; 
tell  not  all  you  know. 

—Never  worry  about  what  you  cannot  help; 
never  worry  about  what  you  can  help. 

—Who  does  the  best  his  circumstances  allow, 
does  well ;  acts  nobly ;  angels  could  do  no  more. 

—Long  credits,  poor  fences,  and  unruly  animals 
cause  many  quarrels. 

—Delay  in  fhlflling  contracts,  and  want  of  punc- 
tuality in  general^  will  ruin  any  one's  credit  and 
standing  with  his  fellow  men. 

—One  who  uses  all  the  natural  light  of  day  will 
find  less  occasion  to  use  the  less  healthy  and  more 
expensive  artificial  light  of  lamps. 

—The  farmer  who  improves  all  the  ftbir  weather 
will  find  little  occasion  to  work  out  of  doors  in 
storms  of  rain  and  snow. 

—Borrowing  tools  when  the  borrower  ought  to 
own  them ;  an  unwillingness  to  make  them  good 
when  injured,  and  neglecting  to  return  them  at 
the  proper  time,  are  causes  of  much  vexation. 

Wot  the  following  suggestive  sentences  we  are  indebted 
to  the  head  and  pen  of  our  correspondent,  W.  D. 
BaowN,  of  Oonoord,  Mass.  :— 

—A  flurmer  provided  with  a  good  grindstone,  is 
pt  to  cut  his  way  smoothly  through  the  world. 

—The  best  way  to  apply  the  whip  to  your  team, 
9  to  give  it  in  the  shape  of  oats— in  the  crib. 

—It  is  better  to  sell  milk  and  beef,  than  hay  or 
rain. 

—The  stomach  of  the  swine  resembles  the  hu- 
lan ;  therefore  bis  need  for  warm,  cooked  food. 

—Canada  exported  into  the  United  States  971,- 
76  worth  of  flax  last  year. 

—A  bill  is  now  before  the  legislature  of  New 
''ersey  to  regulate  the  sale  of  vegetables  by  weight. 

—The  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  a 
ixan.  are  usually  alike  in  quali^  and  abundance. 


A  &nn  is  not  wisely  managed  where  both  do  not 
improve  each  year. 

—Hospitality  provides  a  good  tie-post  with  chain 
and  spring  hooki  where  the  guest  may  safbly  Am- 
ten  his  steed. 

—A  harness  is  stronger,  and  more  comfortable, 
and  lasts  better,  when  kept  soft  and  pliable  with 
neat's-foot  oil. 

—The  square  form  in  building  gives  the  cheapest 
inside  room.  Too  many  little  structures  are  a 
great  tax  on  the  owner. 

—The  property  of  the  'country  is  enhanced  in 
value  by  improved  roads.  From  field  to  market 
there  should  be  the  fewest  hills ;  no  loose  stonea  or 
needless  sand. 

In  commonleatiiig  the  fofiowing  "items"  Mr.  H.  Poor, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  formerly  of  Andover,  Masa.,  re> 
marks,  '*If  any  one  thinks  I  have  'wheat  on  the  brain,' 
I  can  only  express  my  regret  that  the  'fever'  is  not 
more  contagious  I"  He  adds,  Maine  is  waking  up  and 
the  other  New  Bngland  States  should  rouse  them- 
selves, as  he  predicts  that  the  annual  tax  of  some 
$09,000,000  will  be  grievously  felt,  if,  as  he  fears,  man- 
ufacturing is  to  become  less  prosperous.  He  also  be- 
lieves  that  the  severe  drought  at  the  West,  which  pre- 
vailed  daring  seed  time,  the  past  summer  and  fUl, 
will  materially  reduce  the  crop  o'  the  coming  season. 

—Maine  has  seventy  thousand  farms.  Three 
acres  of  wheat  to  each  farm,  at  15  bushels  per  acre, 
will  give  seven  hundred  thousands  barrels  of  floor, 
allowing  four  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  baireL 
Population  650,000.  One  barrel  flour  to  each  per- 
son would  leave  50,000  barrels  surplus.  At  918 
per  barrel  it  has  cost  the  State  over  eleven  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  annum  the  past  two  years. 

<— New  Hampshire  has  about  thirty-five  thousand 
farms.  Three  acres  of  wheat  to  each  fann,-  on  the 
foregoing  estimate,  would  giveS50,000  barrels  of 
fiour.  Population  350,000.  Her  annual  tax  the 
past  two  years,  for  flour,  has  been  six  millions. 

-Vermont  has  about  the  same  number  of  fiurms 
and  the  same  amount  of  population  as  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  her  annual  expences  for  flour  about  the 
same. 

—Connecticut  has  about  twenty-six  thousand 
farms.  Population  about  500,000.  She  would  re- 
quire six  acres  of  wheat  to  each  Ikrm,  allowing 
fifteen  bushels  per  acre,  and  one  barrel  flour  to 
each  person.  Her  flour  bills  at  $\^  per  barrel, 
amount  to  nine  and  a  half  millions  dollars  per 
annum. 

—Massachusetts  has  thirty-six  thousand  fkrms. 
Population  about  thirteen  hundred  thousand.  She 
would  require  nine  acres  to  each  farm.  With 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  would  give  fourteen 
hundred  thousand  four  hundred  barrels  flour.  This 
State  has  paid  annually  twenty-three  millions  dol- 
lars the  past  two  yean  for  flour. 

—Rhode  Island  has  flve  thousand  four  hundred 
and  six  flurms,  (average,  ninety-six  acres  each.) 
Popnlation  about  aOO,000.   It  would  require  eleven 
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ACTM  to  each  turm,  on  a  bails  of  fifteen  busliels 
whemt,  to  f^ed  her  people.  This  State  has  paid 
about  #8,600,000  per  annnm,  the  past  two  years 
for  floor.  Notwithstanding  its  general  sterility,  it 
has  some  good  wheat  lands. 


XXTBA0T8  AJTD  BXPUXS. 


TBBATXINT  OF  AN  OEOHABD. 

I  haye  taken  yonr  Talnable  paper  for  the  last 
three  years  and  would  not  do  withont  it  for  twice 
the  cost.  I  take  two  agricultural  papers  and  pay 
for  them  both  in  advance.  I  am  a  fanner  by  occa- 
patlon,  and  like  many  other  fanners  am  not  ao- 
caacomed  to  writing;  and  bnt  for  your  promise  to 
make  all  smooth,  I  should  not  have  had  courage 
to  come  forward  with  this,  my  first  epistle. 

I  have  an  orchard  situated  upon  a  cold  piece  of 
land  with  an  easterly  aspect  which  is  too  rough  for 
coltiTation.  The  trees  are  mostly  young  and  gr^^ 
edy  bat  look  sickly.  They  blossom  fhlTbut  do  not 
mature  but  little  flmit. 

The  land  has  been  mowed,  or  rather  gone  over 
with  the  scytiie,  for  the  last  twenty  years.  What 
can  I  do  to  the  trees  to  make  them  wrifty  and  re- 
torn  me  pay  for  labor  expended  ?  I  wish  to  do 
aomething  with  them  the  coming  season.  Can  I 
make  it  profitable  to  buy  calves,  at  their  value  as 
Teal,  aod  raise  them  with  but  little  milk,  providing 
tiiey  have  every  other  necessity  ?    Hsmrt  Bell. 

South  Ha&fax,  Vt,,  Ftb.  3, 1868. 

RsxAsxs.— Probably  yonr  trees  are  simply 
■tarviog  to  death.  Ton  say  the  land  has  been 
mowed,  or  rather  gone  over  with  a  scythe,  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  Would  yon  expect  to  raise 
good  hills  of  squashes,  potatoes,  com,  tomatoes  or 
any  other  fruit  or  vegetables  "cultivated,"  on  the 
aame  spot  for  twenty  years,  just  as  you  have  cuUi- 
voted  joja  trees  ?  Did  yon  read  an  article  in  the 
Fasxbb  of  Sept.  5, 1867,  about  the  "Best  Orchard 
In  Massachusetts?"  Wouldn't  such  treatment 
make  yoor  trees  shout  for  Joy  ?  ''In  the  sweat  of 
thy  fiiee  shalt  thou  eat"— «pples !  Don*t  yon  re- 
member how  Mr.  Pierce  said  he  kept  the  ground 
cnlttvated  and  rich  enough  to  raise  squashes,  how 
he  fought  the  canker  worms  and  caterpillars,  and 
how  he  used  ||80  worth  of  mulching  ?  If,  however, 
joo  do  not  wish  to  plough  up  your  orchard,  tiy 
mnlching.  Coarse  hay  or  straw,  leaves  and  mould 
flnom  the  woods,  or  even  brush,  sods,  muck,  or 
good  soil  spread  under  the  branches  may,  if  yonr 
orchard  is  not  too  flur  gone,  prove  beneficial. 
When  trees  are  "at  home"  in  the  woods,  think  how 
nicely  they  cover  up  their  roots  to  protect  them 
from  the  pinching  frost  and  the  burning  sun,  with 
a  light  and  wann  carpet  of  leaves,  and  then  can 
yoQ  wonder  that  yours  "look  sickly  ? 


»»» 


XAPLB  aVOAB— TAPPnrO,  BPOT7T8,  BTC. 

Tour  correspondent,  Mr.  Field,  of  Charlemont, 
has  written  an  article  on  sugar-making,  with 
which  I  beg  leave  to  disagree.  He  says,  "The 
xoQgh  bark  should  never  be  hewed  oX  as  diis  in- 
jnres  the  tree."  If  there  are  others  of  this  opinion 
I  should  like  to  hear  their  reasons  for  it.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  remove  the  rough  bark  to  pre- 
Tcnt  the  spout  from  leaking,  as  well  as  to  save  it 
from  injury  from  driving. 

Mr.  Field  objects  to  shaving  the  spouts  down  on 


the  top.  I  have  used  those  made  in  that  way  and 
dislike  them  becafase  they  cannot  be  enfllciently 
cleaned.  I  scald  them  both  before  and  after  using 
them,  and  give  them  a  thorough  cleansing,  which 
I  find  cannot  be  done  as  effbctnally  if  ttiey  are 
whole.  Mr.  Field  says,  "Never  set  more  than  two 
tubs  to  a  tree,  or  more  than  one  spont  to  a  tub,  and 
bore  into  the  tree  as  &r  as  the  wood  is  white  and 
sound."  If  a  tree  is  to  be  bored  as  far  as  the  wood 
is  white  and  sound,  I  should  recommend  but  one 
spout,  and  the  smaller  the  bit  the  better. '  I  have 
hundreds  of  trees  in  my  orchard,  about  three  hun- 
dred of  which  I  set  out  thiity  years  ago,  and  their 
wood  is  white  nearly  through.  I  cat  down  a  tree 
lasi  spring  about  three  feet  through,  and  the  wood 
was  lumoet  entirely  white.  I  put  only  one  spout 
into  those  a  foot  tn  diameter,  and  bore  about  one 
inch  into  the  wood.  I  bore  the  large  trees  about 
two  inches,  put  tw9tubs  to  a  tree,  and  two  spouts 
to  a  tub.  I  have  learned  by  observi^on  that  the 
si^)  flows  more  freely  near  the  bark,  and  that  deep 
boring  iigures  the  tree  more  than  the  proportional 
gain  in  sap.  As  to  boring  near  the  ground,  it  will 
do  as  well  for  a  few  years,  but  in  time  it  vdll 
amount  to  girdling  the  tree.  I  am  satisfied  it  does 
not  injure  the  tree  as  much  to  vary  from  one  to 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  as  to  have  the  wounds 
in  a  circle,  as  is  the  practice  of  some  at  the  present 
time.  L.  M.  Hunt. 

Simderkmd,  Maai.,  Feb.  17, 1868. 

Remabxs.— The  Inquiries  of  "A.  B.,"  of  Essex, 
Yt.,  as  to  the  distance  from  the  ground  is  it  best 
to  tap  the  tree,  and  as  to  the  depth  it  is  best  to 
bore,  are  answered  in  the  above  communication. 


BIfiD  H0U8Ba.-^TABTnr0  PLANTS   BABLT.— WILL 

BBANS  MIX? 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  your  interesting  and 
instructive  columns  whether  it  is  best  to  divide  a 
bird  house  into  compartments,  or  let  it  be  all  in 
one  ?  If  divided,  how  large  should  the  rooms  be  ? 
Are  Martins  the  most  desirable  kind  of  birds,  and 
how  get  them  ? 

Will  beans  mix  if  planted  side  by  side  ? 

How  shall  I  start  my  plants  early  and  not  ex- 
pensively ?  I  have  a  window  sash,  can  I  make  use 
of  that?    What  kind  of  soil?    When  sow?       / 

A  Constant  Rbadbb. 

Oampetto,  Mom.,  1868. 

Bbmabxs.— Scarcely  anything  is  more  social 
than  a  fkmily  of  martins  near  the  dwelling.  Their 
house  should  be  placed  upon  a  pole  not  less  than 
fifteen  (bet  high,  and  away  from  buildings  and 
trees.  If  a  pole  is  placed  upon  a  roof  it  must  be 
quite  high,  for  martins  seem  to  have  an  in- 
stinctive knowledge  that  cats  can  c^mb  poles  of 
moderate  height.  The  rudest  building,  if  tight,  is 
as  acceptable  to  them  as  one  that  is  carved  and 
gilded.  God  has  "set  them  in  fhmilies"  as  well  as 
ourselves,  and  the  house,  therefore,  should  be  di- 
vided into  rooms.  A  room  nine  or  ten  inches 
square  is  none  too  large,  as  they  carry  in  consider- 
able material  in  building  their  nests.  The  hole  to 
admit  them  is  quite  often  made  too  small.  It 
should  be  four  inches  high  and  three  inches  wide. 
Martins  will  amply  repay  your  care  for  them  by 
their  cheerftil  music  and  the  destruction  of  insects 
apoo  which  they  foed. 

BMMS.^We  have  planted  a  variety  of  beans, 
side  by  aide,  for  many  years,  and  have  never 
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known  tbem  to  mix,  though  it  is  the  opinion  of 
some  persons  that  they  do  mix. 

Early  plants,— 'Make  a  hot  bed  in  March,  or 
scoop  oat  turnips,  fill  them  with  rich  soil  and  sow 
seeds  in  them.  Of  course  they  must  be  put  in  a 
warm  place  and  kept  properly  moistened.  Fill  any 
box,  one  that  raisins  or  starch  or  salt  came  in,  with 
rich  soil,  thoroughly  mixed  with  fine  manure,  and 
sow  tomato  or  other  seeds  on  it.  Set  it  in  the 
kitchen,  keep  it  properly  moistened,— not  too  wet, 
^«nd  where  it  will  haye  the  sun  a  portion  of  the 
day.  Almost  any  quantity  of  plants  that  a  far- 
mer may  need,  may  be  secured  in  this  way.  Thin 
so  that  they  may  have  plenty  of  room,  and  when 
two  inches  higti  transplant  a«d  set  still  wider 
apart ;  at  four  or  five  inches  high  transplant  aicain. 
This  will  cause  the  plants  to  grow  stocky  and 
strong,  instead  of  tall  and  slender.  If  trans- 
planted with  care,  even  a  third  time,  they  will  be 
all  the  better  for  it. 

The  best  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  made  rich  by  ma- 
nure that  is  old  and  well  rotted.  Sow  at  different 
periods  so  as  to  have  plants  coming  in  succession ; 
then  if  some  fail,  those  coming  may  take  their 
places.  These  are  mere  suggestions ;  practice  will 
enable  you  to  succeed  in  obtaining  what  you  want. 

HOBSB  BAOINO  AT  AGRIOTTLTUBAL  FAIBS. 

I  was  heartily  glad  when  I  read  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety had  voted  to  abolish  horse  racing  at  their 
next  fair.  I  feel  qaite  confident  that  they  will  be 
so  well  satisfied  with  the  result,  that  they  will 
never  return  to  the  former  practice  again.  I  wish 
that  all  other  State  and  County  Agricultural  Soci- 
eties would  adopt  a  similar  course.  Then  would 
our  Agricultural  Fairs  more  properly  be  what  they 
purport  to  be ;  then  there  would  be  a  greater  gath- 
ering of  farmers,  mechanics  and  manufacturers  and 
others,  with  their  contributions,  and  an  increased 

interest  in  the  examination  of  the  best  specimens 
>resented  for  competition,  &c  How  often  we 
lear  the  remark  made  that  "This  horse  racing  is 
destined  to  run  our  agricultural  fairs  all  out."  To 
say  nothing  of  the  cruel  and  immoral  practice, 
which  in  a  less  civiUzed  age  or  country  than  the 
one  in  which  we  live,  might  not  have  appeared  so 
ot^ectionable,  who  does  not  know  that  the  prac- 
tice not  only  shortens  the  life  of  the  horse,  but 
renders  him  less  serviceable  for  the  use  for  which 
he  was  intended  ?  Then  why  not  abolish  "horse 
racing"  at  all  our  Agricultural  Fairs  ? 

Elliot  Wtmak. 

East  Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  Feb.  8, 1868. 

» 

RAISnrO  AN  OKOHAJLD  FBOM  THB  SnOS. 

I  have  been  thinking,  for  some  time  I  would 
write  something  for  your  valuable  paper,  but  being 
of  a  timid  nature,  I  feared  you  would  not  take  no- 
tice enoagh  of  anything  I  might  write  to  prepare 
it  for  publication.  I  will,  however,  attempt  to 
give  some  account  of  my  experience  in  raising  an 
orchard. 

Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  I  saw  that 
something  must  be  done  or  soon  my  neighbor- 
hood would  be  without  orchards,  for  the  old  ones 
were  fast  going  to  decay,  and  there  appeared  to 
be  no  new  ones  taking  their  place.  Being  a  young 
man,  I  thought  I  would  tiy  and  see  what  I  could 
do  in  raising  an  orchard.  1  got  some  pomace  at 
the  cider  mill  in  the  neighborhood,  and  after  pre- 


paring my  ground,  sowed  it.  The  next  spring  I 
nad  seedlings  enough.  When  they  were  one  year 
old  I  transplanted  some  two  or  three  fanndred, 
and  in  the  fall  after  they  were  three  years  okl  I 
budded  them  with  such  varieties  as  the  old  or* 
chard  on  the  farm  afforded.  Two  years  after 
budding  I  set  out  twenty-five,  and  sold  the  bal« 
ance  to  go  out  of  the  neighborhood,  for  my  neigh- 
bors believed  that  my  trial  in  orchard  raising  would 
be  a  failure.  But  by  perseverance  and  industry  I 
have  got  a  nice  voung  thrifty  orchard,  from  which 
I  picked  more  than  three  bushel  of  good  marketa- 
ble i^^ples  one  year  ago  last  fall.  Many  that  saw^ 
them  said  they  had  never  seen  such  a  sight  befote 
in  their  lives— trees  so  small  and  so  ftill  of  apples. 
My  success  has  had  Just  the  effect  I  expected— 
others  have  determined  to  have  an  orchard  too. 
But  I  fear  that  some  will  be  disappointed.  Those 
who  put  out  trees  and  do  not  take  care  of  them* 
certainly  will.  I  can  tell  them  in  advance  that 
there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  raise  an  orchard  unless 
they  make  up  their  minds  to  tend  the  trees  well 
and  to  keep  the  cattle  out  of  their  young  orchanL 
Biddeford,  Me.,  Feb.  6. 1868.  i.  w. 

Remarks.— Our  young  friend  is  right  about  the 
care  necessary  to  raise  an  orchard,  and  his  experi- 
ment, we  presume,  will  show  that  still  greater  can 
is  necessary  to  keep  up  its  productiveness.  But  it 
will  pay.  We  hope  he  will  find  it  so,  and  that  he 
will  let  us  hear  flrom  him  again. 

BAP  8POUT8  AND  CORN  COBS. 

With  all  due  deference  to  age  and  experience,  I 
would  say  that  I  do  not  like  the  directions  of  oar 
venerable  fViend,  P.  Field,  in  Farmer  of  Feb. 
1.  for  making  sap  spouts.  Spouts  made  whole  will 
clog  up  with  ice  in  cold  nights  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  spout  out  of  the 
tree  and  clean  it.  If  this  is  not  done  the  sap  in 
the  tree  will  force  the  spout  out,  whereby  there 
will  be  a  loss  if  not  seen  to.  My  method  of  mak- 
ing spouts  is  simply  this :  I  take  medium-sixed 
shoots  of  sunuich  of  about  two  years  growth ;  cut 
them  off  nine  inches  long  aiKl  then  saw  them  half 
off,  an  inch  from  each  end,  but  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  stick ;  then,  with  a  sharp  pointed  knife  split 
fW>m  one  cut  to  the  other ;  burn  them  out  witk  a 
heated  wire,  chamfer  them  off  to  fit  the  bit,  and 
they  are  finished  faster  than  I  can  tell  how.  Two 
hands  will  make  ftom  50  to  75  in  an  hour  with 
ease.  I  agree  with  him  in  discarding  metalic 
spouts,  thinking  they  ii^nre  the  color  of  the  sugar, 
besides  communicating  an  iron  taste  which  it  It 
impossible  to  remove. 

I  will  say  to  "E.  B."  of  Deny,  N.  H.,  that  when 
I  see  a  man  advocating  the  use  of  com  cobs  it  re- 
minds me  of  the  old  miller  who  stated  that  saw- 
dust was  a  splendid  article  to  fatten  hogs  on  -,  but 
in  practice,  he  mixed  a  peck  of  meal  to  half  a  pint 
of  sawdust,  saying  *'the  more  meal  the  better.'* 

B^Uon,  VL,  Feb.,  1868.  Busnoua. 

AMOUNT  OF  SEED  POR  POTATOES. 

In  reply  to  your  Deny  correspondent  "E.  B." 
in  regard  to  the  Lady  Finser  potatoes— 26  bushels 
raised  fh>m  one  peck,  by  Judge  Baxter  of  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.,— the  eyes,  if  my  memory  serves  me. 
were  planted  four  inches  apart.  This  was  "liberal** 
seeding  in  the  drill.  It  seems  that  the  product  In 
com  and  potatoes  in  '*E.  B.*s"  experiment  was 
larger  in  drills  than  hills.  The  Long  It^land  fkrm- 
ers  plant  potatoes  in  drills,  cutting  off  the  small 
eyes,  then  cut  into  quarters,  preferring  three  stocks 
to  five  in  a  cluster.  "E.  B.'^  says  that  foar  butts 
in  a  hill  will  give  the  greatest  product  by  weighs 
bat  admits  that  such  a  large  quantity  of  seed  will 
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more  small  potatoes.  The  marvel  woald 
to  be,  that  they  tat  noi  all  amaU  potatoes^  if 
1^  **biitts,"  he  means  fonr  potatoes  with  the  tips 
cat  off.  If  they  were  of  the  nsnal  varieties,  say, 
Jackson  White,  Orono,  Mercer,  or  many  others, 
IbaT  butts  to  the  hill  would  eive  from  60  to  60 
Tines—enough  for  eight  hills  for  a  healthy,  large 
growth.  Should  this  excessive  seeding  be  adopted, 
tbere  would  scarcely  be  potatoes  enough  for  seed 
In  New  England  when  planting  time  arrives.  The 
present  price  of  potatoes,  95.d0  per  bbl.  here,  will 
neeeesiute  great  economy  in  seeding  the  com- 
ing spring.  While  at  the  East,  recently,  I  was 
told  by  one  farmer  that  he  never  raised  so  large  a 
crop  as  last  year,  from  simply  planting  the  eyes. 
I  was  much  gratified  to  learn  by  the  statement  of 
*'£.  B."  that  drills  were  most  productive,  and  that 
fiat  hills  yielded  as  well  as  those  built  up  higher. 
It  has  been  a  mooted  question  whether  hilling  com 
or  potatoes,  was  not  only  labor  lost,  but  actually 
iojurions,  as  thousands  of  roots  are  cut  oiT.  The 
nUns  are  thrown  firom  the  hills,  and  the  necessity 
of  hand  hoeing  greatly  increased.  H.  Poob. 
Brookbfn,  L,  I,  Feb,,  1868. 

MAXLT   OOODBICH  POTATOES.— OZPOBD  DOWN 

SHEEP. 

Can  some  of  the  readers  of  your  excellent  paper 
give  information  whether  there  are  two  kinds  of 
Goodrich  potatoes,  early  and  later,  as  there  is  a 
great  deal  said  in  ficMror  of  Earfy  (Goodrich  pota^ 
toes  2  Also,  can  any  one  inform  me  where  1  can 
otytaitt  Oxford  Down  Sheep  Ewes,  as  they  are  in 
great  reputation  ?  An  Old  Fakmbk. 

Qtvrgia  Plams,  Vt^  Feb.  S,  1868. 

Bbmakks.— The  Rev.  Chauneey  E.  Goodrich,  of 
0tiea,  N.  T.,  who  died  some  years  since,  experi- 
mented extensively  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
UAy  ta  raising  potatoes  from  the  seed  balls. 
Among  the  thousands  which  he  produeed-Kme  of 
his  best  seedlings  being  No.  310— few  comparatively 
proved  valuable  additions  to  our  choice  varieties. 
Among  the  best  known  of  his  seedlings  are  the 
Oleaaon,  Calico,  Buckeye,  Prince  Albert,  Early 
Jane,  several  known  only  by  their  numbers,  the 
Garnet,  Chili,  and  Eariy  Goodrich.  The  Intro- 
duction of  these  varieties  entitle  him  to  the  rank 
of  a  public  beneiactor.  The  word  '*£arly"  is  used 
•imply  to  oonvey  the  idea  of  early  maturity  of  the 
kinds  to  which  it  is  applied.  We  do  not  remember 
whether  any  other  of  his  varieties  bear  his  name, 
or  not. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  Oxford  Down 
Sheep  can  be  purchased,  probably  somewhere  in 
Bisex  County,  this  State,  as  Hr.  RIchsrd  S.  Fay, 
who  bred  them  largely^  had  his  ilurm  in  that 

OOttlE^- 

I.IOB  ON  OATTLB. 

Penult  me  to  say  that  I  have  obtained  much 
iraluaUe  information  from  reading  the  New  Eno- 
i^ND  Fabxbb,  and  should  hardly  think  of  farm- 
ing without  it.  The  Extracts  and  Beplies  are  par- 
tteularlv  interesting  and  often  instructive,  although 
some  of  the  ideas  expressed  are  not  In  accordance 
with  my  own.  For  instance,  "A  Subscriber,'*  at 
Waterbury,  Vt.,  says  that  thoroughly  dried  tand 
•prinkled  over  cattle  will  exterminate  lice.  Pure 
■and  does  not,  I  think,  trouble  lice  much.  To 
keep  tfape  cattle  and  horses  from  slipping,  I  find 
that  a  very  little  sand  will  answer  when  I  use  saw- 
dosty  meaaow  mad,  or  loam,  for  an  abaorbent,  and 


I  always  use  something  of  the  kind  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  take  up  aU  the  liquid  droppings,  as 
my  lean-to  floor  is  perfectly  tight.  Now  my  reme- 
dy for  lice  is  thoroughly  dried  loam,  or  very  fine 
dirt,  sprinkled  on  them  occasionally  from  nose  to 
tail.  It  is  a  sure  preventive,  and  will  in  most 
cases  clear  them  oflT,  when  on.  If  I  happen  to  buy 
an  animal  that  Is  quite  lousy,  if  the  dry  loam  does 
not  prove  effbctuaf,  I  apply  nnguentnn;!  to  the  parts 
where  the  lice  are  the  thickest,  and  they  will  soon 
"skedaddle,**— dead  or  alive,  I  don't  care  which. 
NoTthboro\  Mast,,  Feb,  3, 1868.        C.  Eames. 


BVBNINO  LAND,  AND  OOOKXNO  FODDEB. 

In  the  Weekly  Farmbb  of  August  10,  and 
Monthly,  1867,  page  438.  is  an  article  against 
**Buming,  as  a  Means  or  Subduing  the  Rough 
Places,"  which  I  think  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  very  many  Itaners,  if  the  suggestions  there 
made  were  acted  upon.  But  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
vince one  that  a  course  which  he  has  long  pursued 
is  wrong ;  and  when  so  convinced,  it  is  difficult  to 
induce  him  to  change  an  old  inveterate  habit.  I 
think  that  any  one  would  admit  that  the  ashes  of 
a  load  of  hay  would  be  far  less  valuable  than  the 
same  quantity  converted  into  manure  by  any 
other  process.  Still  people  continue  to  bum  rub- 
bii»h  which  might  easily  be  made  into  good  manure, 
and  it  is  frequently  burnt  by  the  roadside,  where 
what  little  value  the  ashes  may  contain  is  lost. 

The  same  writer,  <*N.  S.T."  gives  us  an  excellent 
article  on  '^Feeding  Stock,  and  Cutting  and  Cook- 
ing Fodder,"  in  the  Weekly,  of  Oct.  9.  andMonthly 
Faexeb  for  1867,  p.  ^503.  His  views  are  some- 
what at  variance  with  the  common  opinion  and 
common  practices ;  but  are,  I  think,  quite  consis- 
tent with  common  sense,  and  supported  by  sound 
reasoning.  b.  b 

Deny,  K.  E,,  Feb.,  1868. 


"DOMBSTIO    economy,  OR  HOW    TO  MAKB    HOMB 

PLEASANT." 

Please  inform  me  through  the  Extracts  and 
Replies  columns  of  your  valuable  paper,  the  price 
of  "Domestic  Economy,  or  How  to  Make  Home 
Pleasant,"  and  you  will  greatly,  greatly  oblige 

A  Ladt. 

North  Auburn,  Maine,  FA,  11, 1868. 

Remabxs.— The  papers  referred  to  have  only 
appeared  in  our  columns,  as  yet.  They  can  be  had 
in  our  bound  Monthly  (price  #2.25  by  mail),  which 
also  contains,  besides  these  and  other  articles  of  in- 
terest to  ''Ladies,"  most  of  the  agricultural  matter 
that  appears  in  Ihe  Weekly  Fabkbb  during  the 
year. 

OABOBT  IN  OOWS. 

T.  Cress,  of  Montpelier,  Yt.,  will  probably  find 
his  cow  benefited  by  twenty  grains  of  Iodide  of 
Potash,  given  three  times  a  day  in  her  drink.  One 
ounce  makes  twenty-four  doses  of  this  sixe«  We 
know  of  ao  better  remedy  for  the  garget. 

YALUB  OP  COBN  00B8. 

Will  <«E.  B."  of  Derry,  N.  H..  deduce  any  other 
idea  of  the  value  of  com  cobs  from  the  statistics 
of  the  State  Reform  School,  than  that  published  in 
the  weekly  Fabmeb  of  Nov.  23;  or  will  he  pro- 
duce more  reliable  statistics  fh>m  which  we  may 
learn  their  value  as  food  for  farm  stock  ?  It  has 
long  been  the  opinion  of  some  good  feeders  that 
oobs  were  not  only  worthless  but  injurious.  Bees 
will  gather  sawdust  and  carry  it  into  their  hivea 
hi  the  same  manner  as  they  do  pollen.    Is  it  amis- 
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taken  instinct,  or  is  the  sawdust  a  substitute  for 

Sollen.  Because  cattle  will  eat  bones  and  boards, 
oes  it  follow  that  bones  and  boards  possess  a 
yalue  as  food  ?  The  question  is  not  whether  a 
given  article  contains  nutrition,  but  whether  its 
Qse  can  be  made  to  pay  as  food  for  our  domestic 
animals.  p. 

Mast  Yard,  N.  H.,  Feb.  6, 1868. 


XAVAOBMENT  OF  GSB8E. 

I  have  nine  geese  and  seven  ganders;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  ganders  disturb  one  another 
so  much  that  I  shall  not  get  a  single  gosling  this 
year.  What  I  wish  to  know  is,  how  large  a  pen  is 
necessary  for  each  pair,  and  also  if  water  enough 
'to  drink  is  all  they  need.  I  have  two  books  before 
me,  "Diseases  of  Animals,"  by  Mr.  Cole,  which 
says  they  do  well  with  water  enough  to  drink ;  and 
"Country  Life,"  by  Mr.  Copeland,  which  says 
they  must  have  deep  water.  Information  from 
one  who  knows  by  experience  will  greatly  oblige  a 
reader. 

I  have  now  164  chickens,  (h>m  the  size  of  a  quail 
down  to  those  ten  days  old.  Who  beats  this  ?  I 
intend  them  for  the  Boston  **big  bugs"  to  eat  with 
asparagus  next  May.  Anseb. 

Taunton^  Mass.,  Feb.  6, 1868. 

Bemakrs.— Will  some  one  who  understands 
"Goosey  Gander"  by  experience  give  our  corres- 
pondent the  needed  information.  In  keeping 
geese  we  have  always  supposed  that  a  **goo8e 
pond"  was  about  as  essential  as  a  "cow  pasture'* 
in  keeping  cows.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bement  says  the 
chief  requisites  for  goose  keeping  are  a  pool  of 
water  and  a  pasture  for  grazing.  The  latter  is  es- 
sential, as  the  bird  is  graminivorous,  as  well  as 
granivorous.  An  occasional  cabbage  leaf  with 
any  spare  vegetable  fragments  will  be  very  ac- 
ceptable during  the  winter  season.  Water  of  such 
size  and  depth  as  will  permit  at  least  a  daily  "pad- 
dle" is  essential,  while  a  large  flowhig  stream  is 
i^t  to  tempt  them  too  far  from  home.  The  same 
writer  says  he  thinks  two  geese  sufficient  for  one 
gander,  though  one  or  two  more  are  often  allowed. 
For  a  gander  and  his  three  or  four  partners  there 
should  be  house-room  of  not  less  than  eight  feet 
in  length  by  six  in  width,  with  a  height  sufficient 
to  allow  the  person  who  cleans  it  out  to  stand  up- 
right, with  an  open  space  beneath  the  eaves  for 
yentilation.  As  soon  as  released  in  the  morning, 
the  geese  resort  to  the  water  and  then  ensues  the 
intercourse  from  which  an  increase  to  their  num- 
bers may  be  expected— "the  presence  of  water  ap- 
pearing essential  to  the  fertility  of  eggs." 


▼▲LUB  OF  COBN  COBS. 

I  see  the  inquiry  is  made,  will  it  pay  to  grind 
com  cobs  ?  About  fourteen  years  ago  there  was  a 
dry  summer,  hay  was  short  and  the  fanners  had 
to  economize  everything  in  the  shape  of  fodder  for 
their  stock  the  ensuing  winter.  Having  a  good 
pile  of  corn  cobs,  wc  added  less  than  a  bushel  of 

grain  to  two  of  cobs,  and  had  them  ground.  We 
ad  one  horse  then.  When  I  built  a  fire  in  the 
morning,  I  took  water  boiling  hot  and  made  a 
mash,  using  about  six  quarts  of  the  meal  a  day, 
being  careful  to  have  It  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
fed  It  warm,  which  I  think  is  much  the  best  in 
cold  weather.  Fed  very  Ught  with  hay.  That 
horse  came  out  in  fine  condition,   smooth  and 


smart.  In  all  cases  where  we  have  used  ground 
feed  warm,  the  cost  has  been  decidedly  less  than 
when  dry  oats  were  used.  We  always  use  good 
English  hay. 

About  the  first  of  January  last,  I  took  eleven 
bushels  of  oats,  about  one  and  a  naif  bushels  of 
com,  and  fourteen  bushels  of  cobs,  and  had  them 
ground  together.  I  find  that  four  quarts  of  oats 
weigh  the  same  as  five  quarts  of  this  meal.  We 
calculate  to  feed  the  same  weight  of  meal  that  we 
would  of  oats,  and  we  expect  our  horses  to  work 
as  well  as  if  fed  on  dry  oats.  I  wish  to  hear  frtnn 
others.    That  is  the  way  I  learn.  b. 

Trojf,  Vt.,  Feb  ,  IB6S. 


BBAHXA  FOWLS  AKB  HUBOOYT  DrOKS. 

I  send  you  my  fowl  account  for  the  year  past. 
Owing  as  I  think  to  the  wet  season,  of  316  chick- 
ens hatched,  189  died ;  of  the  63  turkeys  hatched, 
all  died  before  they  were  10  days  old.  The  weather 
for  ducks  was  good,  and  out  of  69, 1  lost  but  3. 
The  eggs  I  sold  averaged  38c  per  dozen,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  account. 

AOCOUVT  CURBBNT  FOB  1867. 

Jamutrif  1, 1867,  Stock  and  Cost  qf  Food, 

12  old  fowls  at  75c.,  $0.00;  3  roosters  1.60  ...  $10  SO 

26  pallets,  96  00;  16  duobi,  16.00 42  00 

8  tarkey8,4.60 4  50 

Bought  in  Iffty 

44  ben*  and  ohlokens,  26.60;  6-  turkeys  3  00  .  .  20  60 

68  bushels  corn,  76.90;  81  bushel  oat«  20  46  .  .  106  S5 

20  bushels  m^al  25.85 ;  20  bushels  c.  com  26.86  61  70 

50  bushels  fine  feed  26.00 ;  4  bushel  oat  meal  4.40  81  SO 

814  pounds  scraps  6.88 ;  laths  and  nails  1.53  ..  .  8  40 

40  dozen  &  10  hens  egrgs  set,  at  88o  per  doz  .  .  18  03 

6  dozen  & 6  duck  eggs  set,  at  40o  per  doz  .  .  2  60 

Dressing  poultry 4  OO 

$300  84 
Profit. 72 OS 

$382  77 

January  1, 1868,  Stock  and  Sales,  ^e. 

28  old  fowls,  at  75c,  $21.00;  2  roosters  1.5) .  .  $22  50 

2t  pQlleta  at  1.00, 24  00;  8  roosters,  8.00 ....  2T  00 

12  ducks  12  00;  80  late  ofaiokena  10.50 81  60 

Bold 

240  dozen  9c  9  hens  eggs,  average  88c  per  dozen  04  60 

20  dozen  ft  1  dock  eggs,  40c  per  doz 11  04 

80  chickens  46.78;  60  ducks  60  66 107  84 

0  turkeys  14.26;  86  barrels  manure  87.46  ...  61  70 
6  hens  875 ;  6  ducks  6.00 ;  consumed  in  house .  0  75 

61  dozen  ft  2  hens  eggs,  at  38o,  used  in  house .      19  41 
17  dozen  ft  6  duck  eggs  at  40o  per  doz   ....       7  00 

$382  77 
Number  of  eggs  laid  during  the  year,  350  dozen  and  0 
hens  eggs ;  53  dozen  and  Iduck  egvs. 

1  have  18  chickens  hatched  Feb.  2d,  and  16th,  0  each. 
Salemf  Feb.  16, 1868.  James  Buffinoton. 

A  ooox)  cow. 

I  have  a  cow  that  was  five  years  old  the  fifteenth 
of  last  October.  She  calved  May  tenth,  1867 
June  fourth,  sold  the  calf  for  |S9.50.  From  that 
time  up  to  the  tenth  of  the  present  month,  she  haf 
made  208  pounds  of  butter,  which  sold  at  an  aver- 
age of  33^  cents  per  pound,  or  9Bf>  tij.  About  36C 
quarts  of  new  milk  were  used  auring  the  time,  in 
the  family,  worth  seven  cents  p»r  quart,  or  #25ii0; 
also,  milk  sold,  98.50;  sour  milk  given  to  swine  at 
three  cents  per  quart,  $18.  The  total  receipts  ftom 
her  in  nine  months  are  0130.59.  She  Is  coming  in 
the  first  of  April,  and  now  gives  five  quarts  of  milk 
a  day.  Her  keeping  is  common  stock  hay  and  one 
pbit  of  shorts,  and  one  pint  of  meal  a  day.  She  is 
one  of  the  natives.  h.  w.  ii. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  Feb.,  1868. 

Remarks.— Did  your  swine  "foot  the  bill"  tor 
sour  milk  at  three  cents  per  quart  f  Didn't  they 
measure  by  **the  gallon  ?" 


SEW  £SGLAHD  FASMSB. 


TED  HOtrVBAn  FOITBAU  7BAB. 


The  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  of  Dorcheiter, 
Uui.,  hu  been  very  aucceasful  in  the  cnlti- 
Tation  of  pean,  both  on  quince  tnd  on  their 
own  Btockt.  OoT  cat  repretenta  k  ipecimeD 
of  a  foreign  Tariety  raited  on  his  gronnda, 
«4iich,  though  prolific,  large  and  "yeiy  good," 
haa  not  follj  gnBtaioed  the  high  expectationi 
wliieb  were  excited  by  ita  earlj'  promise.  Ai 
diflTerent  Tarietiea  of  peara  Tequire  different 
■oil*,  and  as  this  difference  is  not  well  nndei^ 
■tood,  even  bj  experienced  pomologiita,  it  ia 
mil  for  tboae  who  propose  to  aet  oat  treea  to 
ascertain  what  kinds  do  best  in  their  respective 
Dugfaborhooda,  and  on  soils  and  in  location»| 
aindUr  to  tlioae  in  wludi  the^  propose  to  place 


them.  In  the  vicinitjr  of  Boston  peart  have 
been  as  easilj  raised  for  several  jean  past  as 
apples,  and  we  believe  their  cultivation  should 
become  more  general  throng^out  the  aonthen 
part  of  New  England. 


For  the  Jfae  EitgloKd  Farmer. 
I  rWSCEB  ASD   TXNCnTQ. 

As  it  is  rather  seldom  that  I  see  in  print  anf 
thbg  about  fencing,  I  thoughtl  would  sajr  a 
few  words  on  this  subject.  Fencing  is  one  of 
the  first  and  most  important  matters  upon  the 
farm.  Our  lands  mij  be  rich,  and  oar  tndti- 
TBtion  careful  and  laboriouB,  but  if  we  bsve 
not  good  fences  to  protect  our  crops,  these 
avail  but  little.    Tbe  troth  of  this  is  seen,  in 
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eome  instances,  in  the  niter  annihilation  of  onr 
crops.  As  a  general  rule,  we  do  not  see  thrift 
and  order  in  anything  connected  with  a  farm, 
unless  there  are  good  fences  to  protect  the 
crops. 

Fences  are  important  to  the  peace  of  neigh- 
borhoods. The  man  who  keeps  good  fence  is 
nsuallj  a  good  citizen  and  neighbor.  Some 
farmers  act  as  though  the^  thou^t  every  day's 
work  in  building  or  repairing  fences  was  lost. 
I  go  to  my  neighbor  and  tell  nim  that  his  fence 
is  down  and  needs  repairing.  Perhaps  he  will 
say,  **Well,  I  wiU  fix  it  up."  But  he  procras- 
tinates, and  it  is  not  attended  to.  Again  I 
remind  him  that  his  poor  fence  exposes  m> 
crops.  AgaiA  he  promises,  but  the  job  is  not 
done.  Finally  I  go  and  repair  it  myself. 
Now,  do  not  such  men  lack  a  principle  that 
holds  the  community  and  the  world  together 
in  peace  and  friendsmp.  Some  depend  largely 
on  does  for  fencing  purposes.  This  almost 
invariably  leads  to  trouble, — ^hard  words  or 
hard  feelings. 

I  have  found  that  posts  cut  from  the  first  of 
December  to  the  first  of  March,  last  better 
than  those  cut  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 
I  have  put  the  top  end  in  the  ground  some- 
times, but  find,  as  the  top  end  is  the  smallest, 
it  will  rot  oflf  (juicker.  1  want  my  posts  large. 
If  in  a  day  soil,  they  need  to  be  put  three  feet 
deep,  and  the  d^  tamped  in  hard,  so  that  the 
post  will  be  as  solid  as  if  it  grew  there.  If 
m  sandy  or  gravelly  land,  two  or  two  and  a 
half  feet  is  as  good  as  more,  as  they  will  not 
heave  out. 

Of  late  years,  I  have  cut  my  logs  for  fence 
from  ten  to  eleven  feet  long,  and  have  them 
sawed  into  boards  from  nine  to  twelve  inches 
wide.  I  set  a  post  at  each  len^  of  boards, 
without  a  middle  post,  so  that,  if  any  of  the 
posts  heave  out,  there  is  no  harm  done  to  the 
Doards.  Where  boards  are  16  to  18  feet  long, 
you  must  have  a  middle  post  which  breaks  or 
splits  the  boards  in  case  it  is  raised  more  than 
tne  posts  at  the  ends  of  the  boards.  Lumber 
is  growing  scarce,  and  soon  we  shall  have  to 
resort  to  stone  for  fence.  Stone  wall  is  the 
most  permanent  and  durable  of  any  fence,  and 
the  cheapest  in  the  end.  But  it  is  (juite  a 
trade  to  take  large  stone  and  put  them  mto  a 
good  wall. 

I  look  around  to  see  the  young  men  who  are 
learning  this  trade,  and  though  I  regard  it  as 
a  matter  of  much  importance  to  be  able  to 
manage  the  large  boulders  that  lie  in  our 
fields,  there  are  none  in  my  neighborhood  who 
are  serving  the  necessary  apprenticeship. 

On  my  own  farm,  I  take  care  to  divide  all 
the  outside  fe'taces  with  my  neighboring  abut- 
ters, and  to  have  such  division  properly  re- 
corded. This  makes  it  a  permanent  thing, 
and  I  am  not  troubled  by  any  change  of  own- 
ership that  may  take  place  in  the  adjoining 
farms.  O.  Foster. 

Tunbridge,  F?.,  Jan.,  1868. 


Ibr  the  JTev  JSngikmd 

THJLT  KOBTGAQH   OZT  THE  FAJtlC 

How  we  Idfted  It. 

In  the  Faricbb  of  January  25,  "C.  B.  E.'^ 

calls  for  experiences  on  lifting  mortgages  from 
a  farm.  To  encourage  him  and  others  in  like 
circumstances  I  attempt,  for  the  first  time,  to 
write  for  the  press. 

Twenty-five  years  previous  to  my  purdias- 
ing  the  farm  which  I  now  own,  I  worked  ai 
the  boot  and  shoe  business ;  but  being  out  of 
employment  for  a  loneer  or  shorter  time  eveij 
year,  the  wheels  woiud  sometimes  roll  back- 
wards in  spite  of  me. 

Hoping  to  better  myself  and  get  my  boys 
away  from  the  temptations  that  alwajrs  aop- 
round  the  young  in  large  villages,  I  began  to 
look  for  a  farm ;  and  by  the  direcdon  of  a 
kind  Providence,  came  to  Dudley  in  Febmaiy, 
1855,  and  bought  at  auction  a  farm  of  one  hon- 
dred  and  ten  acres  for  $8000.  The  1st  of  Mardi 
moved  on  with  wife  and  two  bors,  one  in  hia 
sixth  and  the  other  in  his  seventh  year.  For 
farming  tools,  I  had  a  wheelbarrow,  shovel  and 
hoe,  and  $800  in  cash  to  pay  for  farm,  stodE, 
tools,  horse,  carriages,  harnesses  and  hay.  I 
also  owned  one  hundred  acres  of  uncultivated 
land  in  Illinois,  which  a  few  years  before  cost 
me  $350,  which  I  sold  and  received  the  pay  for 
it  in  small  driblets,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of 
six  years,  I  was  in  debt  over  thirteen  hundred 
dollars. 

To  begin  with,  I  bought,  for  cash,  a  yoke  of 
five-year-old  oxen  of  good  size,  a  horse,  wagon, 
harness,  ox  cart  and  a  few  Other  implements 
of  husbandry,  leaving  but  about  five  hundred 
dollars  to  pay  for  the  farm.  For  the  balance, 
I  borrowed  money  and  gave  two  mortgages. 
It  was  all  borrow,  borrow,  and  get  trusted. 

Began  with  two  cows  for  a  dairy,  two  nigs, 
and  a  few  hens.  The  first  year  was  a  nard 
tug,  I  assure  you.  Things  looked  not  only 
dark  but  black  sometimes.  But  we  put  oar 
trust  ia  God,  worked  hard  and  took  a  Ions 
look  ahead.  Our  crops  came  in  well,  sold  afl 
we  could,  and  by  the  time  winter  came,  had 
our  large  cellar  literally  crammed  with  provi- 
sions and  vegetables. 

The  first  winter  we  milked  three  farrow  cows, 
gave  them  plentv  of  carrots,  made  butter  all 
winter,  which  sold  readily,  and  as  we  thougbt, 
at  a  great  price,  thirty  cents  per  pound.  This 
was  a  great  help. 

We  have  increased  our  stock  from  year  to 
year,  now  generally  numbering  eight  cows, 
from  which  we  make  butter,  except  in  the  very 
heat  of  summer  we  make  new-milk  cheese,—- 
rarely  making  both  at  the  same  time.  I  sell 
but  veiy  little  grain  and  no  hay  from  the  farm. 
Sell  some  pork,  beef,  apples,  butter,  cheese  and 
vegetables,  and  have  sola  yearly,  periiaps  fifteen 
cords  of  wood,  of  which  there  is  about  fortj 
acres  on  the  farm — ^not  veiy  heavy,  but  young 
and  thrifty. 

Since  purchasing  the  farm  I  have  raised  tlie 
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Imou,  CmniDg  it  one-quarter  round,  and  put- 
tiotf^  a  cellar  under  it  {  moved  a  abed  back  its 
width ;  built  a  henery,  and  a  milk  and  cheese 
room,  12  by  25  feet ;  raised  the  roof  of  wood 
room  half  story,  and  have  a  carpenter^s  and  shoe- 
maker's  shop  over  it ;  have  shingled  all  my  build- 
ings, using  more  than  fifty  thousand  shingles ; 
and  this  year  have  repaired,  improved  and  paints 
ed  the  house.  Many  improvements  have  been 
ramde  on  the  farm,  such  asVlitching,  digging 
rocks,  laying  new  stone  wall,  and  resetting  old 
walla ;  ^  setting  out  fruit  trees  nearly  every 
year;  improvmg  mowing  land,  so  that  I  now 
cat  at  least  one-third  more  hay  than  at  first. 

My  stock  now  numbers  fifteen  head,  mostly 
full  grown.  In  contrast  with  those  I  began 
with,  my  farminj^  tools  now  consist  in  part,  of 
a  mowing  machme,  bought  seven  years  ago ; 
hone  wheel  rake;  ox  wagon,  carts,  and  all 
other  neceseaiy  implements  of  husbandry, 
on  farm  and  in  the  hpnse,  as  I  had  much 
rather  lend  than  borrow. 

Our  two  sons,  now  in  theur  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  years,  have  attended  school  at  the 
academy,  one  and  sometimes  both,  nearly 
every  tenn  for  the  last  three  years,  except 
while  teaching  last  winter  and  this,  and  yet 
have  worked  out  enough  to  pay  for  all  extra 
help  we  have  had  besides  doing  our  own  farm 
work. 

All  these  things  have  been  done  and  all  mort- 
gjages  were  cleared  off  two  years  ago,  and  be- 
sides we  have  always  had  something  to  spare 
for  benevolent  purposes.  But  in  onier  to  do 
all  this,  it  has  required  unremitting  toil  and 
great  ^nomy  in  doors  as  well  as  out.  Our 
motto  in  respect  to  food  is,  an  abundance, 
healthjTf  and  well  cooked ;  as  to  dress,  that 
which  is  comfortable,  substantial  and  respecta- 
ble; a  large  diare  of  it  being  made  up  m  the 
family* 

Now  if  ••C.  B.  E.,"  or  any  other  "live 
young  man^'  with  a  suitable  helpmeet  will  do 
these  things,  they  can  lift  almost  any  amount 
of  mortgage  from  the  farm,  and  at  the  same 
lime  live  more  independently  than  almost  any 
other  class  of  people  around  them.    c.  e.  k. 

Dudley,  Mass,,  Feb,  1,  1868. 

Rkmabks.— "J.  D.,"  of  Weathersfield,  Vt., 
who  belongs  to  the  class  of  ''indebted  young 
fkrmers,^^  and  who  seconded  the  request  of 
*'C.  B.  E."  in  a  note  which  has  not  been  pub- 
lished, will  see  that  *«C.  E.  K."  has  antici- 
pated his  request  to  **tell  us  how  to  pay  for  our 
farms  without  denying  ourselves  the  comforts 
of  life,  and  without  foregoing  the  higher  priv- 
ilege of  doing  something  to  make  society  and 
our  neighbors  better  and  happier.''^ 

We  have  another  response  to  the  appeal  of 
*0.  B.  E.,''  which  will  soon  be  published. 
The  writer  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  in  Eng^ 
gland,  and  his  illustrations  of  How  to  do  It, 


and  How  not  to  do  It,  are  drawn  from 
English  experience,  and  will,  therefore,  be 
doubly  interesting  to  American  readers. 


THB  OA8TOB  BBAJT. 

The  culture  of  the  castor  bean  is  much  like 
that  of  com,  bsing  regarded  by  many  as  less 
laborious  and  expensive.  Good  com  land  is 
suited  to  the  castor  bean.  If  not  fertile,  it 
should  be  heavily  manured,  as  the  plants  are 
great  feeders.  The  ploughing  ana  dragging 
should  be  done  in  the  most  emcient  manner. 
Plant  when  the  frost  is  well  passed  and  the 
ground  has  become  warm.  The  hills  should 
be  at  least  four  feet  apart  each  way.  Some 
cultivators  prefer  seven  feet.  One  plant  to 
the  hill  is  enough,  but  several  seeds  should  be 
planted  to  guaMl  against  accident.  Sometimes 
a  space  is  left  once  in  four  rows  wide  enough 
to  admit  a  farm  wagon,  so  as  to  facilitate  har- 
vesting the  crop.  The  ffround  should  be  cul- 
tivated several  times,  that  the  plants  may 
attain  a  rigorous  growth.  Scarcely  any  crop 
pays  better  for  thorough  cultivation  than  this. 
Twenty  bushels  per  acre,  is  a  full  average 
yield.  The  market  price  is  variable.  During 
the  past  winter  the  beans  in  the  St.  Louis 
market  have  ranged  from  $3.90  to  91.25  per 
bushel.  As  the  cost  of  growing  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  com,  Uie  approximate 
profits  can  be  calculated.  At  the  present  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  market,  an  acre  of 
oeans  would  yield  about  $25,  leaving  but  little 
margin  for  profit.  The  oil  is  quoted  at  $2.10 
to  $2.25  per  eallon.  As  the  yield  of  oil  is 
about  68  gallons  per  acre,  the  manufactured 
oil  would  amount  to  about  $150  per  acre. 
This  gives  $4  to  the  manufacturer  to  $1 
to  the  producer,  a  division  which  cannot  be 
regarded  as  equitable.  Formerly  the  castor 
bean  was  lar^eljr  qultivated  in  the  southern 
coimties  of  Ilhnob,  but  had  become  unprofita- 
ble previous  to  the  rebellion.  This  event, 
causmg  an  advance  in  price  of  two  hundred  to 
four  hundred  per  cent.,  rerived  its  culture 
from  almost  nothing  in  1860,  to  many  thous- 
and bushels  in  1864.  St.  Louis  is  the  great 
market  for  the  crop,  more  oil  bein^  manufac- 
tured there  than  at  any  other  point  in  the 
country.  The  receipts  at  St.  Louis  from  all 
sources  during  the  last  year,  exceeded  50,000 
bushels. — Prairie  Farmer, 


*In  an  article  in  the  lotoa  Homsttead  urging  the 
importance  of  tree  planting,  the  writer,  the  Hoiu 
J.  B.  Orinnell,  says :  ''In  our  climate  ftiel  costs  the 
prairie  flumer  more  than  his  bread.  I  have  made 
personal  observation  in  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
counties,  and  examined  in  the  official  field  notes 
of  Iowa,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  but  one 
in  ten  of  our  counties  has  a  sufficiency  of  timbet, 
and  even  these  are  losing  rather  than  increasing 
their  supply.* 


f» 
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luttitB*    dPfpsttttnetit. 


From  Ohamben'  JournoL 
QBANDFATHSB'S  FIDT, 

Tblfl  1b  the  room  where  she  slepti 

Only  a  yew  ago—  * 

Qnlet  and  eareftiUy  swept, 

Blinds  and  curtidne  lUce  snow. 
There,  by  the  bed  In  the  dnsky  gloom, 

She  would  kneel  with  her  tiny  elapsed  hands,  and 
pray  I 
Here  is  the  little  white  rose  of  a  room, 

With  the  flragranoe  fled  away  1 

Welly,  grandfather's  pet, 

With  her  wise  little  lace,— 
I  seem  to  hear  her  yet 

Singing  abont  the  place ; 
"^ut  the  crowds  roll  on,  and  the  streets  are  drear, 

And  the  world  seems  hard  with  a  bitter  doom, 
And  Nolly  Is  singing  elsewhere,— and  here 

Is  the  little  white  rose  of  a  room« 

Why,  if  she  stood  Just  there, 

As  she  used  to  do, 
With  her  long,  light  yellow  hair, 

And  her  eyes  of  bine,— 
If  she  stood,  I  say.  at  the  edge  of  the  bed, 

And  ran  to  my  side  with  a  living  tonch, 
Though  I  know  she  is  quiet,  and  burled  and  dead, 

I  should  not  wonder  much; 

SV>r  she  was  so  younff,  yon  know^- 

Only  seven  years  old ; 
And  she  loved  me,  loved  me.  so, 

Though  I  was  gray  and  old; 
And  her  face  was  so  wise,  so  sweet  to  pee. 

And  It  BtiU  looked  living  when  she  lay  dead, 
And  she  used  to  plead  for  mother  and  me. 

By  the  aide  of  that  very  bed  1 

I  wonder,  now,  if  the 

Knows  I  am  standing  here. 
Feeling,  wherever  she  be. 

We  hold  the  place  so  dear? 
It  cannot  be  that  she  sleeps  too  sound, 

Still  In  her  nightgown  drest, 
Kot  to  hear  my  footsteps  sound 

In  the  room  where  she  used  to  rest. 

I  have  felt  hard  fortune's  stings. 

And  battled  in  doubt  and  smm, 
And  never  thought  much  of  things 

Beyond  the  human  life ;  * 

But  I  cannot  think  that  my  darUng  died 

Like  great  strong  men,  wiUi  thor  prayers  nntrue— 
Nay  1  rather  she  sits  at  Ood's  own  side. 

And  sings  as  she  used  to  do  I 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  HOME  PLEASANT. 

BT     AKNB     G.     HALB. 


[Bntered  according  to  Act  of  Congrera,  In  the  year 
18W,  by  B.  P.  Baton  IB  Co.,  in  the  aerk's  Office  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Massarhnsetts.] 


OHAFTEB  IX. 
CHILDREN>S    CLOTHING. 

"An'  sore  it's  not  iieh  a  price  as  ye'llbe  askthin' 
for  the  thrifle,  nor  meself  wad  be  wnllin'  to't,  at 
all,  at  all—" 

«Bnt  the  rid  gowld  jist  here  in  me  hand  to  pay 
for't,  mem,"  spattered  the  pertinacions  cnstomers. 
who,  in  the  shape  of  two  Irish  girls,  one  to  choose, 


the  oKher  to  bay,  had  tried  the  patience  of  a  young 
shopwoman  to  its  ntmost,  In  tombUng  and  Enab- 
ling oyer  her  choicest  embroideries  of  mnsUn  and 
cambric 

•  "I  can  take  no  less;  the  trimming  is  well  woitb 
that,"  was  her  qnlet  reply. 

"Casting  pearls  before  swine,"  she  thought^  as 
in  answer  to  their  first  inqniry  she  had  timid^ 
opened  this  box  of  daintiest  airay ;  and  it  went  to 
her  heart  to  see  how  the  delicate  things  shrank  and 
shriyelled  like  sensitlye  plants  at  their  rade  tonch, 
wilting  and  falling  from  the  hot  moist  liands  that 
roaghly  tested  their  beaaty  and  their  strength, — 
"Jist  to  thry  if  they 'U  stahn'  washin*,  mem."  Still, 
as  shopwomen  mast,  she  bore  it  in  silence,  only  a 
shirer  and  a  sigh  escaping  unwittingly  as  the 
named  the  price,  her  eye  glancing  over  the  tat- 
tered and  soiled  raiment  of  the  questioners,  rather 
saspicionsly,  it  mast  be  confessed,  for  both  seemed 
in  greater  need  of  comfprtable  and  clean  clothing 
than  of  anything  ornamental. 

There  was  then  more  smoothing  and  palling  of 
the  mnslin,  and  a  closer  scrntiny  of  its  fhncifhl 
device,  accompanied  by  audible  whispering  of  ont> 
landish  jaigon  ending  in  the  remonstrance  re- 
corded above.  Bat  the  shop-woman  was  inflexible. 
Nora  and  Bridget  exhaasted  all  their  logic  and 
had  began  to  ase  a  little  "blarney ;"  all  the  while 
stretching  over  their  red  hands  and  grimy  wrists 
the  piece  of  goods,  which  had  had  the  good,  or  the 
ill  fortune  to  please  them,  when  the  shrill  shriek 
of  a  steam-whistle  and  the  hasty  peal  of  a  bell 
put  a  stop  to  their  chaflferlng.  The  last  train  waa 
on  the  point  of  leaving,  and  twenty  miles  of  rail* 
road  between  them  and  "Mairy  and  her  babby," 
for  whose  christening-robe  the  embroidery  was  to 
be  bought,  decided  the  question  at  once. 

The  "rid  gowld,"  thrown  upon  the  counter,  went 
gleefhlly  singing  and  dancing  towards  its  new  mis- 
tress, glad  to'  escape  flrom  the  greasy  sheepskin 
purse  which  had  been  its  prison  since  it  left  the 
banks  of  the  blue  Shannon  many  months  pre- 
vious. But  the  hasty  tearing  of  the  mnslin,  sepa- 
rating sister 

"buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprim, 
And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed?' 

gave  forth  a  shrill,  sharp  sound,  their  parting  five- 
well,  dismal  as  the  cry  of  a  banshee.  ^  Alas,  alas 
for  human  hopes !  Was  it,  indeed,  that  prophetic 
wail  ?  The  christening  dress  of  "Malry's  babby'* 
befbro  the  week  came  round  served  for  poor  Mary's 
shroud. 

It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  a  mother's  self-aacrU 
ficing  love :  during  all  the  cold  weather  she  had 
been  poorly  clad,  and  denied  herself  needfal  food, 
in  order  to  provide  this  finery  for  her  infant.  Tha 
little  woman  o^er  the  way,  who  always  wore  soft 
clothing  and  lived  daintily,  had  worked  henelf  al- 
■loettoaskeleton  to  makeaa  outfit  for  her  firstbom ; 
and  why  shouldn't  she,  in  her  small  way,  do  wiiat 
she  coald  to  beantify  and  adorn  her  darling,  she 
asked  herself  a  hundred  times  daring  those  cold, 
hnngiy  dismal  days. 
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Tbej  were  botb  Actuated  by  the  Bame  morbid 
•enttmeot  which,  had  Irish  Uairy  been  spared  long 
encmgh,  would  have  shown  itself  in  splitting  the 
wood  and  bringing  the  water  to  cook  her  son  a  nice 
dinner  and  to  'Mo  up"  his  linen,  while  he  loafed 
at  street  comers,  or  spent  in  bar-rooms,  or  gam- 
bled away,  all  that  he  could  coax  or  steal  ftom 
the  little  hoard  which  her  self-denial  counted  over 
and  slowly  increaaed  against  **hi8  setting  up  for 
bimaplfJ 


>» 


And  in  her  Yankee  neighbor  it  will  take  form  in 
dressing  her  ooy  in  all  the  foolish  flippery  of  a 
precocious  dandy,  and  in  indulging  him  in  sweet- 
meats and  amusements,  which  will  gradually 
merge  into  the  flash  and  bluster  of  **&  gentleman 
of  the  ring ;"  oyster  suppers  and  champagne,  bil- 
Uards  and  fast  horses ;  till  by-and-by  there  is  a 
defisdcation,  and  the  motley  garb  of  the  prison,  its 
hard  &re,  and  its  irksome  toU  become  the  young 
man's  portion ;  while  in  the  shame  and  silence  of 
her  desolated  home,  the  mother  weeps  bitter  tears 
orer  those  pretty  garments  of  his  long-lost  inno- 
cence, the  first  out-growth  of  her  mistaken  fond- 


When  will  mothers  learn  how  much  the  habits 
of  their  children's  maturer  years  depend  upon 
early  impressions?  A  single  folly  thoughtlessly 
indulged  may  turn  the  current  of  a  whole  life. 
One  falae  notion  exemplified  in  her  conduct  may 
ecmnteract  all  her  teachings  to  the  contrary.  Aa 
soon  as  her  child's  eyes  can  catch  the  loye-Ught  in 
her  own,  his  plastic  mind  is  ready  to  receive  the 
stamp  of  her  tastes,  of  her  aspirations,  of  her 
hopes,  which  she  manifests  involuntarily  in  mien 
and  manner ;  in  the  tones  of  her  voice  i  in  the 
choice  of  her  recreations,  of  her  associates,  of  the 
colors  and  arrangement  of  her  dress ;  no  less  than 
in  display  of  affection  for  him,  or  her  studied  ne- 
glect; in  the  playthings  and  sports  by  which  she 
intends  to  develop  and  educate  his  capacities,  or 
In  the  dress  and  the  trinkets  which  she  selects  to 
adorn  his  person. 

Do  not  make  your  children  Images  of  vanity 
and  frivolity  l^  loading  them  with  gewgaws  and 
finery;  nor  foster  their  pride  by  mairfag  their 
At^fag  or  their  appearance  of  the  first  import- 
£k».  Awaken  in  their  hearts  as  early  as  possible 
a  love  for  simple  and  ordinary  things.  Teach 
them  to  distinguish  the  real  and  the  good,  and  to 
be  content  with  these;  so  that  they  shall  not  be 
blinded,  nor  dazzled  by  the  glitter  and  the  glare, 
which,  hiding  hollowness  and  insincerity,  lure  so 
many  to  destruction.  Let  them  see  that  beauty 
depends  not  on  form  nor  color,  but  on  propriety ; 
on  its  fitness  and  agreement  with  everything  that 
is  good  and  gentle ;  or  that  can  arouse  high  and 
pore  thon^ts,  that  can  lead  to  generous  and  no- 
bis action ;  that  nothing  is  worthy  of  admiration 
Cfaat  makes  them  hau^ty ,  or  envious,  or  covetous, 
or  jealoos—in  one  word,  selfish.  Help  them  to 
realise  that  self-lbrgetftilness,  self-renandation,  is 
the  highest  virtue;  and,  thereftwe,  the  greatest 


beauty.  For  beauty  is  of  the  mind  and  the  heart 
more  than  of  the  person,  and  increased  with  eveiy 
act  of  self-denial,  with  every  thought  ibr  the  wel- 
fare of  others ;  and  delights  in  simplicity,  and 
meekness,  and  gentleness. 

And  this  is  all  materially  hindered  or  helped  by 
the  way  in  which  they  are  led  to  regard  dress. 
Clothing,  especially  with  children,  has  great  sig- 
nificance in' the  relation  which  it  bears  to  these 
matters  of  daily  life.  See,  then,  that  they  are 
comfortably  and  neatly  clad ;  that  no  great  nicety 
of  material  or  excess  of  ornament,  neither  any 
ill-fitting  or  shabby  garment,  be  a  trouble  or  a 
danger  to  them,  either  physically  or  morally. 

In  making  the  clothing  of  children,  aim  especial- 
ly to  give  them  freedom  of  motion  and  gracefhl- 
ness  of  position ;  while  closely  adapted  to  the  form 
there  should  be  no  tightness  nor  constraint  upon 
any  johit  or  muscle.  At  the  same  time,  no  part  of 
the  body  should  be  unduly  exposed.  Many  a 
mother,  if  she  be  not  answerable  for  the  early 
death  of  her  child,  has  laid  the  foundation  for 
years  of  suffering,  by  dressing  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  neck,  arms,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  have  no  protection  against  cold  and  damp- 
ness even  tn  the  most  inclement  weather.  Fond 
of  displaying  what  she  considers  its  beauty,  she 
excuses  her  foolish  pride  by  pretending  that  this 
is  the  way  to  harden  and  strengthen  the  child,— 
about  as  sensible  a  process  to  accomplish  this  aa 
would  be  the  giving  of  a  daily  dose  of  poison  in 
order  to  prepare  the  system  for  its  accidental  use 
at  some  fhture  time. 

Keep  your  children  always  clad  warmly  enough ; 
don't  be  afraid  of  making  them  delicate  by  this 
means ;  it  is  easier  to  ward  off  a  cold  or  a  fever 
than  to  cure  one,  and  health  is  more  likely  to  be 
made  delicate  by  frequent  attacks  of  disease  than 
by  precaution  against  its  approach. 

In  the  winter  seas<}n,  be  sure  that  their  feet  are 
always  warm  and  dry.  Make  for  infimts  the  soft- 
est of  socks,  knit  or  crocheted  loosely  of  the  warm* 
est  worsteds.  Any  mother  who  can  handle  knit- 
ting or  chrochet  needles  can  quickly  provide  these, 
needing  no  guide  bat  the  tiny  foot  they  are  to  fit. 
Or,  with  bits  of  thibet  and  flannel  she  will  like  to 
exercise  her  ingenuity  in  forming  a  miniature 
shoe,  that  shall  be  warmly  wadded,  and  prettily 
bound  and  buttoned  abont  the  chubby  ankle. 

For  larger  children  make  good  stout  stockings; 
by  the  time  they  are  seven  years  old  they  ought 
to  be  taught  to  knit  these  themselves.  Make 
them  of  the  best  yam  you  can  get;  for  children 
keep  their  feet  in  such  constant  motion  that  the 
thickest  stockings  soon  wear  out.  Line  the  heels 
and  toes,  and  also  cover  them,  if  you  find  they  are 
getting  thin  before  the  rest  of  the  stocking-foot 
gives  out;  when  these  are  worn  through  renew 
them.  When  the  instep  breaks  through,  and  there 
is  a  general  thinness  and  ftdling  away,  cat  off  the 
foot  above  all  weak  places  and  knit  it  again  of 
new  yam.   If  the  stocking  be  shnnken  or  oat* 
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grown,  take  np  the  edge  of  the  top  md  knit  the 
desired  length,  finishing  the  edge  by  knitting  etch 
stitch  with  its  next  until  all  are  gone,  as  in  bind- 
ing a  heel— it  must  be  done  veiy  loosely. 

Good  stockings  for  children  may  be  made  by 
catting  orer  those  that  are  too  mnch  worn  to  be 
of  nse  to  grown  persons.  Cut  them  according  to 
the  directions  for  snch  work  giyen  in  the  chapter 
apon  women's  apparel,— after  fitting  them  to  the 
aokle  and  stitching  on  the  wrong  side. 

The  color  of  children's  stockings  should  in  some 
measure  correspond  with  the  color  of  their  dress. 
Many  persons  may  agree  with  aunt  Hoskins,  in 
the  story  of  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  who  belieyed  in 
<*whlte  stoi  kin's,  or  go  athout.  Bilin'  an'  bleachin', 
an'  comin'  out  new,  none  o'  your  aggrayations 
•y  eyerlastin' dirt-color."  But  for  boys  who  ft«- 
quently  go  through  all  the  mud  and  wet  that  they 
can,  so  that  their  boots  and  shoes  get  saturated 
and  stain  their  stockings,  drab  is  certainly  more 
desirable  than  white ;  while  eyen  for  the  common 
wear  of  girls,  except  with  light-colored  dresses, 
most  mothers  will  choose  the  more  delicate  shades 
of  drab  and  ctlate.  With  the  little  ones  they  will 
allow  all  the  brightness  and  whiteness  that  they 
haye  time  and  means  to  affbrd. 

As  to  shoes,  the  yery  word  has  an  appalling 
Vpund;  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  anything  in  the 
name  of  boot  or  shoe  that  is  not  constantly  get- 
ting trodden  down  at  heel — screwed  at  one  side- 
burst  at  the  edge  of  the  sole — stubbed  at  the  toe, — 
or  kicked,  or  scuffed,  or  knocked  into  pieces  gen- 
erally. If  it  is  a  bootee,  gores  are  torn  or  stretched 
out,  eyelets  or  buttonholes  broken  down,  lacings 
lost  or  knotted,  buttons  gone  and  the  tongue 
pulled  out;  the  sole  is  scrubbed  through  to  the 
quick,  and  the  upper  leather  gets  rongh  and  brown ; 
and  all  this  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 
I  belieye  some  parents  would  willingly  put  up 
with  the  noisy  clamping  and  clatter  of  the  wooden 
Mohott  worn  by  the  French  and  Swiss  peasants  for 
tlM  sake  of  their  durability. 

There  did  seem  some  prospect  of  a  slight  relief 
ftom  a  portion  of  this  trial  by  the  introduction  of 
copper  toes  and  iron  heels.  But  after  their  noy- 
elty  was  oyer,  the  youngsters  began  to  think  it 
was  too  much  like  punishing  them  for  misde- 
meanors beforehand,  and  most  of  them  now  demur 
at  their  use;— perhaps  the  silyer-tips  may  haye 
a  more  permanent  charm  for  them. 

Ko  doubt  boots  and  shoes  would  last  much 
longer  if  children  were  taught  how  to  wear  them ; 
that  is,  the  proper  way  of  placing  the  foot  when 
standing  and  when  walking.  Not  one  in  twenty 
supports  the  weight  of  the  body  by  setting  the 
heel  squarely  and  firmly.  And  so  not  only  are 
boots  and  shoes  trodden  out  of  shape,  but  an  awk- 
ward gait  is  acquired,  and  the  person's  figure  gets 
askew  and  awry.  Then,  too,  the  little  matters  of 
lacings  and  buttons  and  straps  should  always  be 
kept  in  order,  and  straightly  a4justed ;  and  lin- 
inga  and  heel-stiUminga  tidy,  and  in  their  proper 


places;  all  of  which  need  a  mother's  watchftal 
eye,  and,  many  times,  all  the  tngennity  and  akIU 
of  her  tireless  hands. 

The  use  of  rubber  boots  for  extremely  wvt 
weather  or  for  deep  snows,  at  first  thought,  seema 
necessary ;  but  young  rogues— girls  as  mudi  wm 
boys-i-^o  so  loye  to  go  to  the  extent  of  daafog 
when  protected  by  than,  not  unfteqnently 
dmUaUjf  toppling  oyer  into  danger,  that  I 
times  think  they  are  better  off  without  theni. 
Neyertheless,  they  are  a  good  protection  fioom 
dampness ;  yet  their  constant  use  is  deleterious  to 
health,  they  are  so  completely  air-tight  as  well  aa 
water-proof.  Rubber  shoes  oyer  good  leather  boots 
are  on  this  account  much  to  be  preferred. 

AU  children  when  old  enongh  "to  wear  out-of* 
door  boots  and  shoes  should  keep  such  boots  and 
shoes  expressly  for  that  purpose,  changing  them 
for  slippers  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  house.  Di- 
rections for  making  house  shoes  and  slippers  lunra 
been  giyen  in  previous  chapters ;  they  should  bo 
taught  to  embroider  these  in  simple  patterns  with 
worsteds  or  braid ;  some  children  take  great  pleaa- 
ure  in  such  work. 

Moccasins,  or  Polish  boots,  are  yery  good  to 
wear  oyer  the  walking  shoes  or  bootees  of  girla^ 
in  cold  and  snowy  weather.  Knit  them  of  coane 
yam,  following  the  shape  of  a  laced  boot  The 
sole  should  be  of  felt,  to  which  the  knit  boot  ia 
strongly  stitched ;  copy  the  form  of  this  sole  from 
that  of  the  leather  boot,  making  it  a  size  larger. 
Then  cut  a  pattern  of  the  upper  leather  of  the  boot» 
and  begin  to  knit  your  yam  one  by  casting 
stitches  enough  to  go  around  the  edge  of  the  felt 
sole.  Knit  i:;  in  seams  or  rib<i,  and  narrow  It  to  the 
right  shape  through  the  centre  of  the  foot  orer  the 
instep.  Be  carefhl  not  to  narrow  it  so  much  aa  to 
get  the  ankle  small.  Knit  them  nearly  to  the  knee ; 
but  for  the  last  six  Inches  take  the  stitches  all  on 
one  needle  and  knit  it  open,  the  whole  widths 
as  a  heel  is  knit ;  thus,  like  an  unlaced  boot,  the 
moccasin  is  more  easily  put  on  and  off.  When 
within  half  an  inch  of  closing  off,  whidi  is  done 
as  when  stockings  are  lengthened— treated  of 
aboye— make  a  row  of  holes  half  an  inch  apart, 
by  knitting  two  stitches  together  and  looping  the 
yam  oyer  the  needle  at  the  same  time.  Throng 
these  holes  lace  a  stout  woolen  cord— twist  it  or 
the  yarn— to  draw  the  boot  up  and  to  keep  It  ia 
place. 

Woolen  buskins  are  Tery  warm,  and  not  so  bur- 
densome as  these  boots.  Knit  these  also  of  coarse 
yam.  Begin  at  the  top. and  knit  it  ribbed^  and  aa 
if  for  the  leg  of  a  stocking.  When  the  ankle  ia 
finished,  instead  of  setting  the  heel,  in  IM  place 
close  off  one-third  of  the  stitches,  and  knit  the 
rest  backward,  and  forward,  in  the  style  of  a  heel, 
fur  an  instep.  Close  off  this  instep  when  it  reachea 
to  where  the  fbot  begiqs  to  taper.  Cut  robber  or 
leather  straps  about  an  inch  wide,  and  stitch  them 
to  the  ankle  to  pasi  ow  the  heel,  and  to  the  aides 
of  the  instep,  in  the  middle  of  iu  length,  to  go 
around  the  foot. 
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in  this  variable  climate  of  onn,  children  who 
go  ont-doon  need  woolen  nnder-waists  and  draw- 
ers dnring  aeren  or  eight  montha  of  the  year. 
Make  them  of  soft  flannel  or  yam,  fbr  small  chil- 
dren erocfaet  or  knit  them  of  spUt-zephyr  worsted. 
It  requires  no  great  ingenuity  to  form  them,  only 
be  snre  that  they  are  laxge  enon^  to  allow  for 
akrtnking,  a  great  deal  for  those  who  perspire 
flkreely.  The  drawers  should  reach  to  the  stockings 
and  l)e  festened  to  them  with  buttons}  proper 
holes  for  which  should  be  knit  or  wrought  in  the 
atoeking-top.  The  waist  and  the  drawers  should 
be  buttoned  together  at  the  belt.  Be  sure  that 
neither  fit  tightly  in  any  place,  or  draw  uncomfor- 
tably firom  any  movement  of  the  wearer ;  some- 
times the  union  of  two  portions  of  cloth  cut  iVom 
ffifferent  ways  of  the  web  causes  this.  The  waist 
should  cover  the  neck  well ;  for  the  coldest  weather 
the  sleeves  should  reach  to  the  wrist.—for  milder 
only  three  or  four  inches  below  the  shoulder.  In 
snmmer,  substitute  cotton  for  the  flannel  drawers, 
and  in  making  these  garments  always  cut  the 
doth,  whether  cotton  or  flannel,  lengthwise  of  the 
web. 

The  under-linen  of  children  should  be  made  in 
the  easiest  and  plainest  manner  possible,  of  a 
gored  or  sack  form  gathered  into  a  narrow  yoke 
that  lies  lightly  upon  the  shoulders ;  the  sleeves 
short,  and  just  f^Il  enough  to  admit  of  putting  on 
and  off  quickly.  It  should  be  finished  with  a  neat 
hem,  and  have  no  ornament  save  a  narrow  edg- 
ing around  the  sleeves  and  yoke ;  a  very  narrow 
cambric  ftill,  or  Smyrna  lace  or  its  imitation  in 
crochet  or  tatting,  is  very  good  for  this  purpose : 
tmtton-hole  work  in  scallops,  or  braid  embroidery, 
or  laid-work,  or  cut-work,  besides  being  uncom- 
fortable where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin. 
Is  difficult  to  keep  as  clearly  white  as  the  rest  of 
the  garment  without  scrubbing  it  so  hard  in  wash- 
ing as  to  injure  the  fabric.  Night-gowns,  also, 
should  have  no  stiff,  hard  trimming  to  annoy  and 
fret  them ;  they  should  be  long  and  loose,  gathered 
into  a  yoke  that  fits  easily  to  the  neck  from  the 
throat  to  over  the  shoulders,  or  merely  drawn  by 
means  of  a  hem  and  tape  closely  about  the  throat. 
The  best  sleeping  garments  for  children  are  long, 
loose  trowsers  reaching  from  the  throat,  where 
they  are  snugly  drawn  and  tied,  to  the  ankle,  and 
there  gathered  into  a  band.  They  should  have 
fhll  sleeves  gathered  into  narrow  wristbands. 
Bay  unbleached  cotton  for  these  garments  and 
bleach  it  yourself,  according  to  the  rule  given  in 
Chap.  YI.  Some  prefer  cotton  flannel  for  winter 
wear,  especially  for  night-gowns.  Others  say  that 
cotton  flannel  Is  unhealthy,  that  It  prevents  the 
free  passage  of  insensible  perspiration. 

The  linen  or  Unen-cambric  or  muslin  undergar- 
ments of  infants  should  be  merely  a  width  of  the 
material,  to  cover  the  waist ;  the  cutting  out  of 
the  arm-size  made  to  form  a  narrow  shoulder-band ; 
and  the  garments  left  open  behind,  or  closed  at  the 
sides,  according  to  foncy.    These  should  have  the 


least  possible  trimming,  nothing  m<^e  than  a  row 
of  fagot-stitch  at  the  hems. 

Infhnts'  blankets  and  all  children's  flannel  skirts 
should  be  white;  a  nice  wide  hem  neatly  stitched 
is  sufficient  border.  If  you  embroider  them,  those 
that  are  in  common  use  and  need  frequent  wash- 
ing should  not  be  done  in  silk ;  the  white  of  silk 
being  a  dye,  the  only  white  dye  known,  (so  says 
the  Scientific  American)  Is  soon  washed  out,  and 
you  have  the  original  dingy  yellow  of  the  floss; 
nice  worsteds  or  worsted  braid  make  pretty  em- 
broidery. 

A  simple  embroidery  for  the  edge  of  hems  or 
any  se^ms  in  flannel,  is  the  brier-vine,  done  with 
worsted  or  cparse  silk :  begin  at  the  left  hand  end 
of  the  scam— take  your  needle  through  from  the 
wrong  side—  lay  the  thread  in  a  slanting  direction 
towcarda  your  right  Aomf— take  up  three  or  four 
threads  of  the  flannel  with  your  needle,  as  if  to 
stitch  it,  above  the  thread,  which  is  kept  in  place 
by  the  left  thum  j  ;  make  three  or  four  stitches  in 
this  way— keeping  the  thread  in  its  position  by 
them— then  turn  the  thread  from  your  right  for  the 
next  three  or  four  stitches ;  this  forms  a  point, 
with  the  briers  facing  all  one  way.  Holding  the 
thread  more  or  less  inclined  makes  these  points  or 
waves  of  the  vine  more  or  less  sharp.  Two  stitch- 
es, or  even  one  on  each  side  of  the  point,  make  a 
narrower,  and  for  small  seams,  a  prettier  border. 

When  flannels  become  thin  in  those  portions 
that  receive  the  mofet  wear,  line  them  with  half- 
worn  pieces  of  the  same  material ;  if  holes  appear 
they  may  be  darned  with  fine  worsted  to  these 
pieces  so  neatly  as  to  escape  observation.  When 
skirts  are  getting  thin  at  the  hem,  reverse  them, 
and  take  the  belt  edge  for  the  hem,— if  the  edge 
of  the  hem  be  very  much  worn,  cut  it  off  and  take 
it  for  a  facing  to  this  new  edge.  By  this  manage- 
ment the  garment  will  look  well  and  be  comfort- 
able a  long  time. 

White  cambric  and  brilliant  are  the  best  fiibrics 
for  infants'  dresses ;  after  these  the  same  goods  or 
calico  of  the  tiniest  designs  in  the  most  delicate 
colors.  Don't  make  them  too  long,  nor  too  AtU,— 
seven-eighths  or  three  quarters  of  a  yard  is  long 
enough  for  common  wear,  a  yard  and  a  half  wide 
enough.  Give  this  skirt  a  hem  two  inches  deep 
and  gather  it  into  a  loose,  narrow  belt.  For  some 
dresses  this  belt  may  be  of  insertion,  between 
which  and  a  lining,  a  narrow  ribbon  of  some  deli- 
cate and  becoming  color  may  be  drawn  as  a  waist 
fastening.  Avoid  all  fanciftil  styles  of  waist  and 
sleeves.  The  easiest  and  the  prettiest  waist  is  of 
moderate  ftiUness— three  to  three  and  one  half 
inches  long— gathered  to  the  belt,  and,  again,  to  a 
narrow  band  that  lies  loosely  about  the  neck  Just 
at  the  shoulders;  the  band  plain  and  drawn  a 
little  snugly  with  a  small  tape,— or  of  insertion, 
with  ribbon,  as  at  the  belt.  Cut  a  wide,  easy  arm 
sise.  Make  the  sleeve  of  a  straight  band,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  with  a  neat,  very  narrow 
hem  and  edghig.    It  should  Just  fit  the  arm-siae. 
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But  a  (kill  fleers  gUhared  into  a  tMnd  wltli  ribbon, 
like  tbe  Deck  &f  the  dnu,  it  mnch  prattler  and 
will  iMt  tnneh  longer.    Hare  no  botloDB,  nor 


tape  or  ribboD  for  thla  pnrpOM. 

Blbi  and  thort  Hen  an;  mother  can  make  out 
of  Email  plecei  of  cambric  or  bilUUuit,  binding 
Ibem  with  very  nairow  itrlpe  ofpretlrlawnor 
mnillD,  or  setting  aronnd  the  edge  a  row  of  Catting 
or  crocbet  In  cotton.  Tbeae  lare  mnch  wubiog 
aod  iroDlog  of  dreiBM,  ai  well  u  mnch  wear. 
Bat  a  baby  fbiir  montbi  old,  or  cTen  yonnger, 
Ihonld  be  sappUed  with  long-slecTcd  tiers  drawn 
high  abont  tbe  neck ;  made  of  glngbam  or  calico ; 
fall  enongh  to  corer  thd  dreis  well — hanging 
loo«el7  aronnd  It  and  being  Ihstened  at  the  belt, 
behind,  also  at  tbe  neck.  Tbeae  tiers  ate  saeti  a 
saving  lo  the  clothes  of  children,  that  all  should 
be  thmlEhed  with  them,  to  wear  abont  their  play 
within  doors,  till  they  are  twelve  years  old.  And 
girls  shonld  wear  theni  sercral  years  longer,  when 
assisting  in  honsework.  The  skirts  of  calico  and 
gingham  dresses  that  are  ontgrown  can  be  used  to 
make  these  tiers,  thongh  of  conrie  new  goods  will 
last  mnch  longer. 

A  baby  needs  a  small  woolen  sack  to  wear  oyer 
its  low-necked  and  short  ileered  camhrlc  dreas  in 
cold  weather.  To  make  this,  take  one-third  of  a 
yardofllannel,  of  some  pretty  color,  and  tbid  its 
two  selvngea  In  a  crosswise  manner  to  the  centre, 
forming  a  double  point;  the. Belvages lying npon 
one  cat  edge  of  the  Dannel,  the  ottei  edge  being 
tbe  front  opening  ofthesack.  From  the  centre, 
wblch  makes  Che  top  of  the  point,  cnt  a  small 
semi-clrcalor  piece, — thns  (bnning  the  neck-hole. 
The  crosswise  folds  fit  tbe  slope  of  the  shonlders 
and  ere  the  centre  of  Ihe  sleeTcs,  which  are  formed 
by  cnttlng  the  flannel  parallel  with  those  ibida,  at 
a  proper  distance  troia  them  to  make  the  sleeves 
soffldently  wide ;  for  the  length  of  the  sleeve  ex- 
tend these  cnttlngs  to  within  two  Inches  oftbe 
arm  site,  and  finish  it  at  the  hand  according  to 
yonr  taste.    To  shape  the  body  of  the  sack,  cot 


OQt  gores  nnder  the  aim,  and  than  stltdi  a  seam 
there ;  also  stitch  np  the  sleeves.  Cnt  the  miuMn 
ofthefhmt  toacircnlar  sh^ie,Bad  thenpink  tbe 
edge  of  tbe  sack  or  cut  It  fai  small  scallops.  A 
yam  oi  worsted  sack  may  tw  knit  or  czodutod  of 
the  same  sh^pe. 

For  the  winter  dreaeea  of  a  babe  that  ia  oU 
enongh  to  dispense  with  a  wrapping  blanket,  naa 
nice  flannel  or  thibet  or  all-wool  delaine.  Plat™ 
is  prettiest,  thongh  they  are  often  printed  in  ■nail, 
neat  designs.  Doa't  get  gaody  ooion  at  ab&wr 
Ognrea ;  and  make  the  dreesea  large  enon^  to 
last  two  seasons.  A  good  way  to  make  tb*m 
woolen  diessas  is  to  have  the  waist  only  a  coniiii- 
naUon  of  the  skirt,  anranglng  the  fUiric  tn  plalla 
at  the  belt,  which  are  atttchad  In  their  Ibid*  to  a 
lining  that  fits  the  waist  smoothly  yet  looealj, 
Cnt  the  sleeves  as  for  cambric  drosses,  and  tdnd 
both  them  and  Ihe  neck  with  silk  or  velvet. 

A  long,  loose  sack,  lined  and  lightly  wadded,  lo 
be  used  as  a  morning  wrapper  or  dressing-gown  ia 
a  very  convenient  garment,  not  only  for  habiea 
bnt  for  alt  children.  Its  advantage  forwarding 
offcolds  and  chills  in  ahatf-warmed  room  shonld 
not  be  overlooked,  nor  yet  Its  economy  i«  saviiig 
mnch  hard  nsage  of  better  dressM.  It  can  ba 
made  at  very  little  expense— by  taking  two  or 
three  breadths  of  the  skirt  of  yonr  oldtiilbetor 
delaine  dress  and  nsing  as  mnch  taste  and  Ing»- 
nnlty  In  fabricating  It  as  yon  wontd  in  making  » 
man's  lounging  coat. 

A  btiiy't  outside  garment  shonld  be  of  the  moat 
delicate  flannel ;  or  else  of  tblbet,  lyoneae  doth  or 
sU'WooI  delaine  of  a  qniet  color ;  made  donble,  of 
tbe  same  material,  or  lined  with  soft,  colored  Cttn- 
bric  of  tbe  same  shade  as  the  ontslde.  Cnt  and 
make  it  in  the  fashion  of  a  woman's  water-pTDC^ 
circular,  with  a  hood  attached,  having  also  a  cape 
to  wear  with  It  when  mnch  exposed  to  cold. 

[This  nlijKt  wit)  !»  farther  ooiisidmd  1b  a  suTiii 
qneat  abspter.  Tbe  atM  ohaptar  which  wlU  nnnai  lA 
ODT  May  Dumber  of  the  Honthly  Faaua,  will  tosaiet 
Wooua'a  Oul-door  Work,  6ird«ils|,  1h.] 
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^  AT  d«r,  poe- 
I  tiy  of  the  Fa- 
ther Und; 
May-poll 
twined     irith 

Queens  of  the 
May..  «i 
tbeir  bevy  of 
fair  compau- 
ioDS,  crowned 
with 
lands ;  and  all 
the  sports  of 
the  green,  of 

delighted 
read    in 
days   of 
childhood 
eadly  out  of 
leaaon  with  ns.    From  rach  aceneB  we  are 
wparated  by  the   cold  waters   of  the   broad 
Atlantic,   and  the  icebergi  lulling  and   tum- 
bling in  its  stormy  waves,  and  onr  fair  dim- 
s«la,   instead  of  weavbg  the  maxy  dance  in 
the  open  air,  with  their  arms  bare,  and  heads 
corered  only  with   floweiy  wreaths,  are   «tUI 
wearing  their  furs  and  sluTering  under  the 
foldi   of  woolen  garments.     But  the   season 
for  putting  in  the  seed  has  come,  and  "he  that 
will  not  plough  tiy  reason  of  the  cold,  shall  1 


beg  in  harveit,  and  have  nothing."  The  work 
mnst  go  on.  The  sprjng  time  hu  come, — Che 
seed  time  promised, — and  it  must  be  improved. 
We  must  act  in  accordance  with  nature's  laws, 
and  the  tinto  and  the  season  are  as  much  fixed 
by  her  lang  as  any  other  conditions  on  which 
success  depends.  Would  that  we  understood 
her  laws  better,  and  observed  them  with  more 
care.  Living  in  the  presence  of  nature,  and 
in  constant  communion  with  her,  how  greatly 
would  the  farmer's  happiness  be  promoted  by 
a  knowledge  of  her  laws, — of  the  natural  sci- 
ences. He  is  constantly  observing  effects. 
Why  should  he  not  know  the  causes  which 
produce  them  ?  While  nourishing  and  cherish- 
ing vegetable  life, — while  engaged  in  covering 
the  earth  with  beauty, — in  bringing  forth  the 
flower  and  fmit,  and  perfecting  the  harvest, 
how  much  pleasure  would  he  find  iit  a  knowl- 
edge of  vegetable  physiology,  which  would 
reveol  to  him  the  processes  and  the  instrumtn- 
talities  by  which  all  these  results  are  accoiu- 
ptished.  Some  rare  plant,  some  new  and 
beautiful  flower,  arrests  his  attention.  Could 
he  call  to  bis  tii  the  knowledge  of  botany, 
and  learn  its  habits,  its  uses,  and  its  name, 
how  mach  would  his  pleasure  be  increased  ? 
Almost  constantly  delving  in  the  earth,  hon 
would  bis  labor  be  lightened  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  geology  which  would  teach  him  the 
nature  and  compoEttion  of  the  soil  he  is  work- 
mgp  As  be  follows  the  plough,  and  opens- 
the  bosom  of  the  beautiful  soil,  he  would  be. 
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able  to  read  lessons  of  divine  wisdom  written 
upon  its  teeming  furrows.  As  he  sees  the 
matchless  beauty  of  the  bhide  springing  from 
»the  seed  which  he  has  scattered,  first  gay  with 
flowers,  and  then  loaded  with  rich  fruit  to  fill 
his  storehouse  and  feed  himself  and  those  de- 
pendent upon  him,  would  he  not  find  great 
satisfaction  in  knowing  how  this  wonderful 
result  has  been  effected  ?  An  apparent  mira- 
cle has  been  wrought  in  his  presence, — ^and 
yet  it  it  is  no  miracle,  for  it  has  been  wrought 
in  accordance  with  law.  Shall  he  not  seek  to 
understand  this  law  of  beauty  and  growth, 
and  thus  feel  that  in  laboring  for  the  same  re- 
sult, he  is  a  co-laborer  with  nature  ?  Living  in 
the  open  air,  he  observes  the  movements  of 
the  clouds,  and  spans  the  firmament  with  his 
eyes.  How  grateful  to  him  would  be  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  philosophy  of  light  and  air,— of  the 
windd  and  storms, — of  rain  and  drought.  And 
the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
the  eternal  laws  which  govern  the  solar  sys- 
tem, how  would  a  knowledge  of  these  elevate 
his  mind  and  quicken  his  devotion. 

All  these  matters,  and  many  others  of  the 
same  class  are  closely  connected  with  the  prac- 
tice of  husbandry,  and  the  advancement  of 
agriculture,  and  do  they  not  contribute  to  the 
daily  enjoyment  of  the  farmer  himself  ?  It  is 
to  be  hoped  the  time  will  come,  when  the 
farmer  shall  be  familiar  with  such  knowledge. 
Never,  till  then,  will  he  feel  the  strength  of 
the  position  which  he  occupies.  Then  let  him 
press  onward,  seeking  for  knowledge,  not  only 
as  a  means  of  success,  but  as  a  means  of  enno- 
bling both  himself  and  his  calling. 

What  the  farmer  needs  most  to  know  is  the 
principle  that  governs, — the  philosophy  that 
underlies  and  controls,  every  operation.  His 
farm  is  a  mighty  laboratory, — every  operation 
an  experiment.  W^hile  these  are  going  oUf  he 
should  watch  them  with  an  intelligent  eye,  and 
trace  effects  to  their  causes,  and  understand 
how  his  plants  are  fed,  and  on  what  they  feed ; 
how  much  food  they  need,  and  how  it  should 
be  modified  to  promote  their  health  and 
growth,  and  how  they  are  affected  by  climate 
and  season.  In  short,  let  him  study  the  laws 
of  nature.  These  are  uniform  and  certain,  and 
only  when  he  learns  to  conform  to  them,  and 
act  in  accordance  with  them,  will  he  achieve 
satisfactory  r^ults,  and  comprehend  the  true 
nobility  of  his  work. 


Mr.  EcTward  Harris,  the  great  Rhode  Island 
manufacturer,  wrote  a  letter,  dated  January 
80,  1868,  to  the  Congressional  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  in  which  he  says  that  in 
thirty-seven  years'  experience  in  manufactur- 
ing he  has  never  seen  the  business  so  depressed 
as   at  present ;   that  for  the  best  goods,  the 
South  American  wools  are  necessary ;  that  the 
present  tariff  on  this  kind  of  wool  amounts  to 
30  cents  per  cleansed  pound,  in  gold,  and  con- 
sequently the  drift  of  his  letter  is  to  convince 
Congress  that  the  depression  in  manufacturing 
is  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff  on 
wool.      In  commenting    on  this  letter.   Dr. 
Randall  says  in  a  late  article  in  the  Rural  New 
Yorker,  that  he  knows    of   only  two  other 
manufacturers — ^^Ir.  Hazard,  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  Mr.  Slater,  of  Massachusetts, — who  agree 
with  Mr.  Harris  in  his  views.    That  the  great 
body  of  manufacturers  in  the  country  do'  not 
sympathize  with  him  appears  from  the  fact  that 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  their  National  Association  at  its  last 
annual  meeting,  October  2,  1867 : 

Resolved,  That  the  present  tariff  on  wool  and 
woolens  is  as  well  adapted,  as  any  legislation 
which  can  be  devised,  to  promote  the  growth  and 
development  of  wool  manufacturing  and  wool 
growing,  and  the  interests  of  consumers  and  tlie 
public  revenue. 

In  addition  to  this.  Dr.  Randall  publishes 

the  following  letter  from  another  '*manufac- 

turer  of  reputation,^^  whose  name  he  does  not 

feel  authorized  to  give,  in  which  some  of  Mr. 

Harrises  positions  are  directly  controverted : 

"In  answer  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Edward  Harris  I 
will  say,  that  few  of  the  manafactnrers  of  cassi- 
meres  and  cloalcings  have  closed  their  mills.  I 
will  only  name  a  few  that  have  not.  The  River- 
side Mills,  Lippet  Mills,  Ouby  &  Metcalf,  near 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Ed.  S.  Hall,  Millville,  and 
Messenger  &  Wright,  of  ^yorcester,  Mass.,  and 
many  others  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Harris*  Mills ; 
the  Olobc  Mills  and  Steam  Woolen  Mill  at  Utirn, 
the  Empire  Mill  at  ClayviUe,the  Elbocuf  and  Mo- 
hawk Mills  at  Little  Falls,  the  Mowry  and  Han- 
toon,  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  the  Troy  Woolen  Mills,  the 
Washington  Mills  at  Lawrence  (whose  goods  were 
so  handsomely  noticed  at  the  Paris  Exposition ;) 
the  Burlington  Mills  and  S.  Woodwiurd's  of  Vt. ; 
the  Yantico  Mills,  Franklin,  N.  J.,  and  the  Newark 
Woolen  Mills,  Geo.  P.  Evans'  Mills,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  a  ^^cat  many  others  make  as  fine  goods 
as  Edward  Harris,  or  can  make  them,  and  all 
made  or  nearly  so  of  American  wool.  Many  of 
the  mills  mentioned  make  medium  goods  as  well 
as  fine.  I  saw  as  fine  a  piece  of  goods  of  silk  and 
wool,  within  a  week,  that  was  made  in  Indiana,  as 
Edward  Harris  can  make.  Did  the  manufacturer 
get  his  wool  from  South  America  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
It  was  raised  in  the  United  States.  There  is  plenty 
of  fine  wool  and  at  fair  prices,  to  those  who  can 
give  good  city  paper  or  cash.    If  the  mills  named 
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are  losing  money,  the  consignee  of  fbreign  goods 
ia  losing  more. 

**The  importations  are  fUling  off,  and  if  the  tax 
of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  is  taken  off,  the  mann- 
liacttirer  will  snrviTe  in  spite  of  the  panper  labor 
of  £nrope.  In  Austria  15  cents  is  the  price  per 
day  of  a  man's  labor !  We  have  as  fine  a  wool- 
growing  country  as  there  is  in  the  world.  West 
Virginia  has  produced  the  finest  wool  in  the  world, 
according  to  the  statements  contained  in  the  work 
of  AquiKa  Brown,  of  Philadelphia.  We  can  and 
shoold  grow  our  own  fine  wool;  and  it  will  be 
done  unless  such  theories  as  'At.  Harris'  prevail. 
It  is  the  manufacturers'  interest  to  use  our  own 
wools  and  encourage  our  own  growers.  The  staple 
is  stronger  and  better  adapted  to  our  business  than 
South  American  wool. 

*<What  ails  Mr.  Harris  is  that  he  has  held  his 
goods,  many  of  them  old  styles,  for  one  and  two 
years ;  and  he  now  finds  it  hard  work  to  compete 
with  most  of  the  mills  which  sell  their  goods  in 
the  season  for  which  they  were  made.  He  has  an- 
other trouble.  He  is  the  largest  individual  manu- 
fibctiuner  in  New  England,  and  has  an  enormous 
new  mill  running  equal  to  fifty  sets  of  cards.  Has 
he  not  a  nttle  overdone  it }  Don't  he  need  more 
customers  and  less  South  American  wool  ?  A  ten 
set  mill  is  considered  a  large  one,  and  is  large 
enough  for  any  prudent  man.  What  troubles  the 
large  concerns  are  the  small  mills.  If  they  can  be 
crashed,  the  large  ones  will  have  a  good  time. 
Take  the  tariff  off  from  wool,  the  farmers  will  kill 
their  sheep,  and  the  small  mills  break.  The  large 
mill  owners  will  in  that  cas^  become  the  lords, 
and  the  people  will  become  the  serfs." 


COMFIiIMENTABY. 

Although  we  are  much  encouraged  by  the 

many  good  words  that  are  spoken  of  the  Far- 

HKR,  by  our  correspondents  and  contemporaries 

we  do  not  oflen  think  best  to  make  our  own 

oolonms  the  medium  of  their  complimentary 

notices.    We  must,  however,  be  excused  for 

manifesting  our  appreciation  of  the  source  of 

tbe  following,  by  waiving  our  general  rule  on 

this  point. 

Ths  New  Enoland  Farmes.— There  are  three 
things  which  New  England  men  in  middle  life, 
who  have  migrated  from  the  country  to  the  city, 
remember,  as  particularly  associated  with  the 
old  fiarm  homestead, — Scott^s  Commentary,  Robert 
B.  Thomat^t  Almanac^  and  the  New  England  Far- 
mer, This  sterling  agricultural  paper  is  one  of  the 
institutions  of  New  England,  and  its  visits  to  the 
firesides  of  thousands  would  be  missed  as  much, 
almost,  as  those  of  brothers,  sisters,  or  cousins. 
The  genial,  pleasant,  instructive  essays  of  the  far- 
mer-editor, whose  cottage  upon  the  banks  of  Con- 
cord River  is  the  home  of  so  much  refinement,  so- 
cial happiness,  and  generous  hospitality,  lend  a 
charm  to  its  columns  which  is  found  in  but  few 
publications.  The  Farmer  often  speaks  words  of 
kindness  and  encouragement,  but  never  those  of 
bitterness  or  envy.  The  agricultural  interests  of 
New  England  and  the  countrv,  in  their  present 
advanced  condition,  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Parmer,  and  long  may  it  continue  to  exert  its 
healthful  and  elevating  influence. — JoumsU  of 
Chemisiry. 


—The  Iowa  Agricultural  College  will  open  for 
students  next  fiill. 


««THn  OIJ)  VABM." 


^T  FRANK  M.  BAKER. 


Pve  been,  dear  George,  to  "our  old  place," 

Where  yon  and  I  were  bom. 
But  meetlDg  no  familiar  face, 

It  made  me  feel  forlorn. 

Where  father  tilled,  now  strangers  till,— 

Our  father's  house  is  not; 
A  stranger's  home  stands  on  the  hill 

Where  stood  our  humble  cot. 

The  old  red  bam  is  torn  away— 

A  new  one  stands  tiiero  now— 
What  fiin  weNre  had  In  that  old  bay  t 

What  firoUcs  in  the  mow  I 

Tbe  old  well-sweep  has  disappeared. 

Instead  there  is  a  pump ; 
The  farm  bow  changed  I  The  land  we  cleared. 

Is  now  without  a  stomp. 

And  those  "back  acres'*  where  we  mowed, 

{Bacl>acher8  true  they  were,) 
A  boy  upon  a  mower  rode 

And  out,  while  was  I  there. 

The  rattling  reaper  rapid  ran 

The  waving  grain  among, 
Where  er«t  beneath  the  broiling  snn 

Oar  cradles  oft  we  swnng. 

Those  reapers,  George,  have  traly  hong 

Oar  cradles  "In  the  shade;" 
The  only  cradle  now-days  swang 

Is  where  the  baby's  laid. 

Oar  mother's  grave,  dear  George,  I  songht, 

There  wept— I  know  not  why ; 
I  felt  the  changes  years  have  wrought 

On  all— on  yoa  and  I. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
YGUJSQt  OBCHAILD8. 

We  recommend,  in  setting  out  a  young 
orchard,  to  plant  the  land  previously  to  com 
or  potatoes,  ploughing  very  deep.     After  the 
crop  is  off  tbe  land  is  ready  to  receive  the 
trees.     Set  them  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
apart,   (thirty-five  feet  is  a  gopd  distance,) 
and  do  not  hurry  to  put  in  the  trees,  but  set 
them  carefully,  reserving  all  the  top  soil  to  go 
around  the  small  roots ;  and  it  will  pay  to  pour 
a  pail  or  two  of  water  on  the  roots  of  each 
tree,  when  the  holes  are  aboat  two-thirds  filled. 
As  soon  as  the  roots  are  covered  with  the  top 
soil,  work  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  and  fro,  to 
settle  the  earth  around  tbe  fibres  of  the  roots, 
then  tread  down  firmly  with  your  feet,  apply 
the  water,  fill  up,  and  the  work  is  done.    If 
the  soil  is  quite  damp,  no  water  will  be  neces- 
sary ;  but  as  a  man  will  bring,  in  an  hour,  from, 
the  bouse-well,  by  hand,  all  the  water  that 
would  be  required  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
trees,  it  is  decidedly,  in  my  opinion,  good 
policy  to  use  it  in  most  cases.    No  person 
should  ever  allow  a  hired  man  to  set  out  his 
trees.    He  should  take  his  man  or  boy  and  do 
it  himself,  with  their  assistance.    Nor  should 
the  holes  be  dug  long  before  the  trees  are  set. 
If  you  have  many  trees  to  set,  first  stake  the 
ground  and  then  set  a  man  or  men  to  digging 
tbe  holes,  while  you,  with  a  boy,  set  the  trees. 
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which  should  be  set  into  the  ground  two  or  three 
inches  deeper  than  they  grew  in  the  nnrseiy 
row,  and  after  the  soil  becomes  well  settled 
around  them,  they  will  not  be  too  deep.  It  is 
important  to  set  a  stake  bj  the  side  of  each 
tree,  on  the  side  the  prevailing  winds  come 
from,  to  which  the  tree  should  be  attached  with 
something  that  will  not  chafe  the  bark.  No 
man  should  trust  to  his  hired  help  to  remove 
his  young  trees  from  the  nursery,  unless  he 
has  different  help  from  what  is  usually  found 
on  a  farm.  The  life  of  a  tree  is  in  its  root«, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  as  many 
(especially  the  smaller  roots,)  as  possible, 
and  tdl  that  are  cut  with  the  spade  snould  be 
cut  off  smoothly  with  a  knife,  m  an  oblique 
direction,  in  order  to  allow  them  to  grow  on 
and  become  perfect  roots.  If  you  are  not 
ready  to  set  the  trees,  as  soon  as  taken  from 
the  nursery,  take  them  to  a  shaded  place  and 
'*heel  them  in,^*  throwing  the  earth  well  up 
over  portions  of  their  trunks  and  branches,  if 
not  too  lai^,  to  prevent  too  great  an  evapora- 
tion of  the  sap.  The  top  of  the  tree  should 
be  trimmed  to  correspond  with  its  extent  of 
roots.  Begin  with  the  lower  branches,  and 
•  end  by  shortening  in  such  of  the  top  branches 
as  may  be  necessary.  o.  T. 

LakevUle,  Maas,^  Feb,,  1868. 


Cheese  from  the  Milk  of  Sheep. — ^The 
January  number  of  the  Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  furnishes  a  curious  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  art  and  mystery  of 
''Roquefort  cheese.*^  It  appears  that  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Roquefort,  France,  8,000,000 
pounds  of  cheese  are  made  each  year  from 
about  400,000  sheep  of  a  native  breed,  which 
are  all  that  can  be  kept  there.  The  factory  is 
called  a  cave,  and  is  niched  high  up  in  «the 
rocky  table  land.  The  sheep  are  milked  twice 
a  day.  The  milk  stands  a  short  time,  is  then 
warmed  and  partly  skimmed  for  butter,  made 
into  cheese,  sprinkled  with  wheat  floor,  inocu- 
lated with  a  bit  of  old  cheese,  and  carefully 
deposited  in  the  <*cave.^^  Either  from  some 
peculiarity  of  feed  or  influence  of  the  scent  of 
the  cave,  this  cheese  is  inimitable,  and  other 
sections  near  by  have  failed  in  all  their  at- 
tempts to  produce  the  genuine  Roquefort 
cheese. 

KANSAS  COIiUBOJD  GBOXTin^S. 
In  Jnne,  1865,  says  the  Kansas  Farmer, 
Prof.  Eelsey  took  charge  of  these  grounds, 
and  forty  acres  were  broken  up.  In  1866  he 
planted  nine  bushels  of  osage  orange  seed, 
8000  apple  grafts,  one  bnshel  apple  seed,  one 
peck  elm,  three  bushels  maple  seed,  and  about 


40,000  little  evergreens.  In  1867,  eight  bush- 
els osage  orange  seed,  five  bushels  peach  seed, 
18,000  apple  grafts,  and  a  quantity  of  syca- 
more, ash,  and  honey  locust  seed,  and  twenty- 
five  acres  of  black  walnut,  oak,  hickory,  ma- 
ple, osage  orange,  cotton  wood,  white  pine, 
cedar,  larch,  arbor  vitas,  &e.  About  $1200 
worth  of  trees  and,  plants  were  sold  last  spring, 
and  probably  $2000  worth  will  be  sold  this 
spring.  Already  250  acres  are  inclosed,  and 
piieparations  for  fencing  640  acres  are  nearly 
completed.  Additional  orchards,  forests,  hedge 
seed,  peach  and  apple  grafts  and  seeds,  and 
several  miles  of  hedge  fence  are  to  be  put  out 
this  spring.  The  trees  have  nearly  all  suc- 
ceeded well,  and  the  forests  are  in  cultivated 
ground  and  kept  free  of  weeds.  They  have 
cost  $7  to  $10  per  acre,  and  are  planted  in 
rows  twelve  feet  apart,  the  trees  in  the  row 
one  to  two  feet  apart,  and  cultivated  between 
the  rows. 


FBBBY'S  IMPJ30V1DD  MOWEB. 
This  machine,  represented  in  our  advertising 
pages,  was  invented  by  Mr.  John  G.  Ferry,  of 
Kingston,  R.  I.  It  has  two  driving  wheels, 
the  frame  is  made  of  wood,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  every  part  is  made  of  the  best  material 
and  in  the  best  manner ;  that  it  will  run  slow 
or  quick,  and  do  the  work  well ;  that  the  ma- 
chinery is  simple  and  compact ;  that  it  avoids 
the  noise  common  to  other  machines ;  that  it 
is  well  adapted  to  uneven  surfaces ;  and  that  it 
will  mow  around  corners  without  stopping  or 
backing  the  team  to  start  anew.  Since  its 
invention  it  has  been  awarded  the  foUowii^ 
premiums : — 

IfeclaZs.— Rhode  Island  Society,  1866;  World's 
Fair,  Paris,  1867 ;  Worcester  Coanty  AssociatioQ, 
1866. 

Highett  Prize*.—'!^ .  E.  and  Vermont  Societies, 
1866;  N.  E.  and  Rhode  Island  Societies,  1867; 
also  at  Bristol  Co.,  Middlesex  Co.,  Eastern  Hamp- 
den, and  other  Agricultural  Fairs. 


Norfolk  AGRicuLTiniA.L  Socibty. — At  a 
largely  attended  meeting  of  the  society,  March 
25,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  offi- 
cers for  the  year : — 

Pre«i(i6n<— Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Dorchester. 

Vice  Presidents— Uon,  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Brook- 
line;  Hon.  Otis  Caij,  Foxboro';  John  Gardner, 
Dedham;  Stephen  W.  Richardson, Franklin;  Eli- 
jah Tucker,  Milton ;  Henry  Grew,  Dorchester. 

Corresponding  and  Recording  Secretcuy'-B.enry 
0.  Hlldreth,  Dedham. 

TVwwww— C.  C.  Churchill,  Dcdlsam. 
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BOW  AJTD  PTiANT   OOOD  BICBDS* 

NE  of  the  vexatious  ex- 
periences of  the  fanner 
is  in  the  use  of  seeds 
which  he  supposed  were 
good,  but  which  never 
come  up.  Thb  is  not 
only  vexatious,  but  in 
some  cases  involves  a 
heavy  bill  of  cost,  as  in 
the  case  of  seeding  land 
to  grass.  After  all  the 
labor  of  harrowing,  lev- 
eling, sowing  the  seed, 
working  it  under  and 
rolling,  the  work  is  to 
be  gone  through  with  a  second  time,  and  a  new 
cost  incurred  for  more  seed.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  prime  season  for  the  gennination  of 
seeds,  and  early  growth  of  the  plants,  has 
passed  away,  so  that  the  crop  is  sickly  and 
lean  through  the  entire  season.  The  whole 
crop,  indeed,  may  be  affected  through  two  or 
or  diree  seasons  &om  the  want  of  a  heavy  and 
vigorons  start. 

Thus  the  want  of  success  in  this  operation, 
and  the  necessity  of  going  over  it  again,  occu- 
piea  the  time  of  men  and  teams  that  ought  to 
have  been  devoted  to  other  crops, — so  that  un- 
less extra  hibor  is  brought  in,  the  business  of 
the  farm  is  deranged  throughout  the  season. 
In  sudi  cases,  hurry  and  discomfort  are  intro- 
dnced,  where  thrift  and  order  usually  prevail ; 
these  penetrate  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  fam- 
fly,  and  give  it  a  tone  of  disquiet  which  is  all 
unlike  its  common  character.  All  this  may 
spring  from  a  want  of  good  seed.  The  old 
adage  is  proved  in  the  result :  **For  want  of  a 
nail  the  shoe  was  lost ;  for  want  of  a  shoe  the 
horse  was  lost ;  for  want  of  a  horse  the  rider 
was  lostP^  **Behold!  how  great  a  matter  a 
little  firo  kindleth."  So  it  runs  through  all  the 
business  of  life.  One  little  act  of  treachery 
involves  the  city  in  ruins,  and  the  loss  of  many 
lives.  One  litUe  piece  of  rascality  in  selling 
seeds  that  are  known  to  be  bad,  results  not 
only  in  the  loss  of  crops  to  a  great  extent,  but 
to  unhappiness, — perhaps  ruin,r— in  many  up- 
right snd  worthy  families. 

There  should  be  inspectors  of  seeds,  as  well 
as  inspectors  of  flour  and  steamboat  boilers, 

and  any  infraction  of  law  in  relation  to  seeds 

should  by  punished  promptly  and  severely. 


Line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept, 
has  been  given  to  farmers  upon  the  importance 
of  using  good  seeds,  but  the  losses  continue 
as  great  as  ever.  The.  surest  way  to  secure 
those  that  are  good,  is  for  the  fanner  to  raise 
them  himself.  It  is  much  mora  easy  to  do  so 
than  most  fanners  think  it  is.  For  garden 
purposes,  two  or  three  beets,  parsnips,  car- 
rots, onions,  turnips,  &c.,  &c.,  are  all  that  are 
neoessaxy  to  secure  an  abundance  of  good 
seed. 

For  field  use,  increase  the  number,  but  tend 
with  equal  care.  Even  grass  seeds  may  be 
saved  with  little  extra  labor,  when  once  the 
farmer  becomes  acquainted  with  the  best  man- 
ner of  taking  care  of  the  crop  and  of  harvest- 
ing the  seed. 

Machines  are  conmion  now  for  the  latter 
work,  which  accomplish  it  rapidly  and  per- 
fectly— and  a  single  machine  would  accommo- 
date a  whole  neighborhood.  The  cost  of  grass 
seeds  to  our  farmers  may  seem  small  in  single 
instances,  but  in  the  aggregate  it  swells  to  an 
imposing  sum. 

There  were  85,601  farms  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  in  1860.  The  average  cost  of 
grass  seed  cannot  be  less  than  six  dollars  to 
each  farm, — ^it  would  probably  be  double  that 
sum, — ^but  that  amount  would  make  a  total  of 
$213,606  annually !  A  veiy  large  portion  of 
this  seed  is  produced  beyond  the  lunitsof  New 
England. 

The  whole  number  of  farms  in  the  New 
England  States  m  1860,  was  183,942.  At  six 
doUars  for  each  farm,  the  total  would  be 
$1,103,652  annually,  for  grass  seed!  It  is 
believed  that  nine-tenths  of  this  seed  may  be 
produced  by  the  farmers  themselves,  and  at  a 
very  trifling  cost.  Look  at  the  immense  la- 
bor, and  the  untold  exchanges  which  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farmer  must  pass  through,  in  or- 
der to  raise  the  money  and  pay  it  out  for  this 
grass  seed. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  farmer  handles  little 
money,  compared  with  many  other  classes.  It 
should  therefore  be  his  object  to  produce,  within 
his  own  labors,  ever}'thing  that  can  be  eco- 
nomically produced,  so  as  to  devote  his  money 
to  the  payment  of  taxes,  purehase  of  ma- 
chinery, clothing,  furniture,  and  such  other 
articles  for  consumption  or  use  as  he  cannot 
produce  from  his  boU  or  manufacture  for  him- 
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self.    We  can  save  a  million,  annually,  in  New 

England,  by  raising  our  own  grass  seeds. 

With  a  bit  of  advice  to  fanners  from  the  old 

Roman  writer,  Columella,  and  a  few  lines  from 

one  of  VirgiPs  Greorgics,  we  will  close  this 

article.    The  first  named  says : — **I  have  this 

further  direction  to  give  you,  that,  when  the 

corns  are  cut  down,  and  brought  into  the 

threshing  floor,  we  should  even  then  think  of 

making  provision  of  seed  for  the  future  seed 

time,  for  this  is  what  Celsus  says: — *When 

the  com  and  crop  are  but  small,  we  must  pick 

out  the  best  ears  and  of  them  lay  up  our  seed 

separately  by  itself.' "    Virgil  says : — 

"I've  Been  the  largeet  seeds,  thou8:h  viewed  with  care, 
Degenerate,  nnless  the  iDdostrious  hand 
Bid  yearly  call  the  largest.    Thus  all  thing* 
By  fatal  doom  grow  worse,  and  by  degrees 
Decay,  forced  back  into  their  primevous  state." 


<i 


For  ike  New  England  Farmer. 
DZFFXBElTGXi  IN  SBBD   FOTATOSS." 


Mr.  Knapp  gives  his  experience,  and  here 
is  ours : — ^In  the  spring  of  1866  I  received  by 
mail  from  Thomas  Edge,  Esq.,  of  London- 
grove^  Pa.,  among  other  seeds,  one  of  Grood- 
rich^s  Cusco  potatoes  and  one  Mercer.  I  also 
obtained  two  each  of  the  Groodrich  Early,  Gar- 
net, Chili,  and  Calico.  I  had  previously  Jer- 
sey Peach  Blows,  Prince  Alberts,  Mountain 
Junes,  Davis  Seedling,  Irish  Apple,  and  Cali- 
fornia or  Jenny  Lind,  and  several  oth6r  varie- 
ties. 

The  Cusco,  having  clusters  of  eyes,  was  di- 
vided into  twenty-eight  pieces,  some  of  them 
not  larger  than  a  filoert,  each  containing  one 
eye  which  made  twenty-eight  hills.  The 
other  new  varieties  having  less  eyes  made 
fourteen  hills  each,  containing  one  and  two 
eyes.  The  old  varieties  were  with  two  or 
more  eyes  on  each  piece.  By  stepping  the  left 
foot  in  each  hill  and  dropping  one  piece  each 
side  of  it,  the  distance  between  the  pieces  is 
regulated  to  six  or  eight  inches.  Ihe  rows 
were  three  feet  apart  and  the  hills  about  thirty 
inches.  The  soil  was  a  light  sandy  loam,  on 
which  the  clover  was  winter  killed.  We  made 
holes  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  covered 
the  potatoes  first  with  manure  then  with  dirt. 
They  received  the  same  culture  and  treatment, 
and  although  the  season  was  unfavorable,  we 
harvested  as  follows : — 

2  potatoes,  Cusco,  .....  28 
"       "  Early  Goodrich  .14 

"       "  Garnet  Chill .  .  .  «• 

II       II  Mercer  .....•*' 

"       *'  Goodrich's  Calioo' " 

Ucual  amount  of  seed, 

Jersey  Peach  Blows ** 

Davis  Seedling " 

Prince  Albert " 

Moantain  Jane  . *< 

Irish  Apple " 

California '< 

The  last  season  was  still  more  unfavorable 
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in  northern  Vermont,  but  notwithstanding  the 
almost  unprecedented  drought,  I  raised  over 
eighty  bushels  of  the  Cusco,  sixty-five  of  the 
Early  Goodrich,  and  forty  of  the  Garnet  Chili, 
and  planted  only  about  three-fourths  of  the 
Garnets.  None  of  them  rotted  except  the 
Mercers,  which  I  discarded  the  first  season. 

I  have  formerly  been  troubled  with  the  lot 
in  my  bins,  especially  near  the  top  of  the  cen- 
tre where  they  were  piled  high.  I  therefore 
raised  the  floor  so  that  the  dirt  can  be  cleaned 
out  easily,  and  slit  the  bottom  planks  to  about 
six  inches,  wide,  and  left  spaces  three- fourths 
of  an  inch  wide  between  them,  and  now  the 
potatoes,  though  deep,  keep  as  sound  as  when 
put  in. 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  other  farmerSt 
that  each  may  profit  by  the  others'  experience* 

O.  C.  Wait. 

West  Georgia,  Vt.,  Feb.,  1868. 


AN  IBXOEIjIjEIVT  FSRTJJAZEM, 

One  of  the  very  best  artificial  fertilizers  used 
upon  our  farm,  for  all  the  cereal  grains  and 
root  crops,  we  have  prepared  in  the  following 
manner:  Take  one  barrel  of  pure,  finely- 
ground  bone,  and  mix  with  it  a  barrel  of  good 
wood  ashes ;   during  the  mixing,  add  gradu- 
ally about  three  pailfuls  of  water.    The  heap 
may  be  made  upon  the  floor  of  an  outbuilding, 
or  upon  the  bam  floor ;  and,  by  the  use  of  a 
hoe,  the  bone  and  ashes  must  be  thorooghlj 
blended  together.    The  water  added  is  just 
suflicient  to  liberate  the  caustic  alkalies,  pot- 
ash and  soda,  and  these  re-act  upon  the  gela- 
tine of  the  bone,  dissolving  the  little  atoms, 
forming  a  kind  of  soap,  and  fitting  it  for  plant 
aliment.    In  this  way,  the  most  valuable  con- 
stituents of  bones  can  be  made  immediately 
available,  and  the  addition  of  potash  and  soda 
aids  in  the  formation  of  a  femlizer  of  inesti- 
mable value .    The  water  added  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  a  mass,  difficult  to  dry,  but  is  enough 
to  liberate  the  strong  alkalies  from  the  ashes. 
This  preparation  is  so  cleanly,  convenient,  and 
useful,  every  farmer  should  prepare  as  much 
as  possible  for  his  crops  during  the  coming 
season.     A  gill  placed  in  a  hill  of  com  wiU 
work  wonders.     It  is  excellent  for  garden  veg- 
etables, and  for  all  kinds  of  roots.     It  must 
be  used  in  small  quantities,  or  in  about  the 
same  way  as  the  so-called  superphosphates.  A 
barrel  of  this  mixture  is  worth  two  of  any  of 
the  comitkercial  fertilizers,  and  the  cost  will  be 
but  about  half  as  much.    It  remains  to  be 
added,  if  the  bone  meal  and  ashes  are  very 
dry,  four  pailfuls  of  water  may  be  required  ; 
but  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  have  it  in- 
conveniently moist.    It  will  be  ready  for  use 
in  a  week  after  it  is  made.    Pure,  raw,Jinely' 
ground  bone  and  the  best  of  ashes  should  be 
employed.     We  think  the  Journal  readers  will 
thank  us  for  calling  their  attention  to  this  ex- 
cellent fertilizer.— -r/bttma/  of  Chemistry. 
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It  U  diimed  tbat  this  varietj 
from  a  leedling  of  the  "Garnet  Chili,"  by 
ill.  Albert  Breeze,  of  Termont,  who,  after  be- 
ing satiiGed  as  to  its  superior  qoalitj,  sold  his 
stock  to  D.  S.  Heffron,  of  Utica,  the  disiemi'- 
natorofthe  "Early  Goodrich."  After  test- 
ing it  two  years,  Mr.  H.  sold  moat  of  his  slock 
to  two  genllemen  in  New  Jersey,  and  gave  the 
following  description  oPthe  potato: — '*Skin 
thin,  tODgh,  of  a  dark  bluish  color;  flesh 
white,  solid'Rnd  brittle ;  boiia  through  qnickly, 
and  is  Very  mealy."  He  also  says,  "It  has 
tinifomily  ripened  tea  days  earlier  than  the 
Eariy  Goodrich,  produces  less  small  tubers,  is 
equally  healthy  and  productive,  as  that  justly 
celebrated  variety,  and  its  superior  in  table 
quality.  It  is  the  beat  early  potato  that  I 
bave  ever  grown  or  seen,  all  things  conaid- 

Dr.  John  P.  Gray,  (superintendent  of  the 
New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum)  who  raised 
a  itaail  quantity  for  Mr.  Hefiron,  speaks  of  it 
in  the  highest  terms,  and  fully  endorses  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it. 

If  future  cultivation  shall  prove  that  the 
"Early  Bose  Potato"  is  earlier  than  the  "Early 
Goodrich,"  and  is  in  other  respects  worthy  of 
all  the  praise  which  has  been  awarded  it,  it 
must  be  a  great  acquisition,  especially  in  view 


of  the  misenible  specimens  of  this  indiq)en- 
sable  vegetable  which  we  bave  bad  upon  onr 

tables  the  present  season. 


In  your  paper  of  March  Slst,  under  the 
beading  "Manures— Oi^anic  and  Inorganic," 
I  am  invited  to  consult  two  gentlemen  of  Mil- 


to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Dodge  Hayward.  I  shaU 
endeavor  to  obtain  the  Information,  and  hope 
that  others  who  have  adhered  strictly  to  tlie 
teaching  of  that  gentleman  will  forward  for 
publication  the  results  of  their  t^periments. 

I  offer  some  thoughts  suggested  by  the  arti- 
cle referred  to. 

In  our  experiments  with  minerals,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  our  want  of  knowledge 
is  not  so  much  in  regard  to  what  organic  or 
inorganic  elements  our  plants  and  Iruits  are 
composed  of,  as  in  what  proportions,  and  by 
what  methods  and  expense  of  time  and  money 
thev  can  be  returned  to  the  exhausted  soil, 
and  be  made  to  operate  there  as  when  supplied 
by  the  action  of  tbe  forces  of  nature. 

Chemists  profess  to  be  able  to  tell  me  pre- 
cisely tbe  quantity  of  minerals  any  portion  of 
my  land  mar  contain,  but  they  cannot  tell  me 
before  hand  what  amount  ol'  minerals  to  uss, 
bow  to  use  them,  and  at  what  expense  this 
can  be  done,  with  Ihe  certainty  of  raising 
profitable  crops,  and  continuing  tbe  land  in  a 
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fertile  state.  Mr.  Dodge  Hayward,  who  I  do 
not  understand  to  be  a  practical  chemist,  pro- 
fesses to  do  this,  bat  whoever  carefully  con- 
siders the  positions  he  takes,  or  assumes,  and 
the  conclusions  he  arriyes  at,  by  making  them 
the  ground  of  his  reasoning,  will  be  oompelled 
to  admit  the  truthfulness  of  the  first  two  lines 
of  the  second  paragraph,  in  the  second  part  of 
the  article  I  have  above  referred  to,  where,  in 
speaking  of  Mr.  Hayward.  the  writer  says : 
'*In  re^ird  to  the  truth  of  his  theory,  its  proof 
rests  on  the  test  of  practical  experience.**  In 
his  lectures,  Mr.  Hayward  makes  propositions, 
then  talks  about  them  and  draws  his  conclu- 
sions apparently  in  ignorance  that  the  proof  of 
any  position  depends  not  on  the  positions  that 
follow^  but  always  on  those  yrhivai  precede. 

Hie  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  by  Mr. 
Hayward,  leads  him  to  condude  that  unless 
we  depend  on  minerals  to  restore  our  lands  to 
a  state  or  capacity  called  productive, .  we  shall 
be  driven  to  give  up  farming  as  unprofitable ; 
but  time  will  discover  to  all  the  real  causes  of 
die  fertility  of  our  lands  beinff  less  than  for- 
merly, are  the  abundance  of  new  land,  the 
hieh  price  of  labor,  and  comparative  scarcity 
of  money  in  the  hands  of  small  farmers. 

What  made  the  barren  sands  of  Belgium 
the  most  fertile  farms  and  gardens  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  but  the  poverty  to  which  the 
people  were  reduoed  by  the  destruction  of 
their  former  means  of  support?  This  they 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  green  manures  and 
rotation  of  crops.  Two  hundred  years  ago 
men  travelled  fifcjr  miles  on  the  road  in  Eng- 
land without  seeing  a  single  fence ;  on  bou 
sides  were  heath  and  swamp,  where'  now  are 
seen  such  farms  as  would  astonish  the  intelli- 
gent fanner  of  New  England.  The  change 
Siere  was  brought  about  by  the  use  of  the 
same  means  as  in  Belgimn.  In  the  latter 
place,  bv  the  poor  fanners  with  the  spade ;  in 
England,  by  the  lords  of  the  land  employing 
die  spade  and  the  plough ;  but  in  both  cases 
the  system  of  manuring  was  the  same.  As 
land  in  the  hands  of  inteUieent  cultivators  here 
becomes  scarce,  and  they  nave  money  to  ena- 
ble them  to  wait  the  necessaiy  time  for  remu- 
neration, the  same  system  of  odtivation  will  be 
adopted  by  them  as  is  followed  in  England,  so 
far  as  climiate  will  allow.  For  the  present,  our 
best  plan  seems  to  be  to  select  our  best  fields, 
sell  from  them  as  little  of  what  they  produce 
as  possible,  and  extend  our  fkrms  only  as  fast 
as  we  have  abundance  of  barn-yard  manure, 
and  time  and  money  to  afford  to  bring  up  our 
poor  lands  by  plowing  in  green  crops,  and  by 
reclaiming  our  meadows. 

To  the  remarks  of  the  writer  of  the  article 
referred  to,  on  what  he  calls  the  **preachine 
of  the  aU'imporiance  of  ammonia^'*^  I  wifi 
leave  the  "leading  a^culturists  who  preach 
them**  to  reply.  I  bebeve  in  the  judicious  use 
of  both  barn-yard  manure  and  minerab.  I 
believe,  also,  that  if  we  had  no  minerals  to 
u&e  as  manure,  we  could  then  farm  with  profit. 


What  I  do  not  believe,  is  what  Mr.  Haywmrd 
contends  for, — '*that  ninety  per  cent,  of  bam* 
yard  manure  is  useless  on  all  lands."  If  Mr. 
Dodffe  Hayward  will  test  the  matter  here  In 
Sheroom,  he  can  do  so ;  he  being  at  the  ex- 
pense only  of  his  presence  here,  and  his  super- 
mtendenoe.  If  he  should  succeed,  he  moat  be 
aware  that  his  secret  would  bring  a  handsome 
price.  If  he  should  read  this  article,  I  wish 
him  to  recal  to  mind  our  conversation  in  the 
blacksmith^s  shop  in  this  town. 

I  have  seen  farms  in  eleven  counties  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  system  of  manuring  I  suggest 
has  been  followed,  and  I  wish  the  fanns  and 
fanners  here  were  as  rich  as  Uiey  are  there. 

Our  friend  speaks  of  insects  in  peas,  and  of 
borers  in  trees,  as  the  result  of  a  want  of  min- 
eral in  the  land.  In  England  I  do  not  remem- 
ber having  seen  any  insects  in  peas  exposed 
for  sale  in  windows  and  stores  the  year  round ; 
nor  do  I  remember,  in  my  residence  in  the 
valley  of  the  Severn  for  twenty-three  years,  to 
have  heard  a  word  about  borers  in  apple  or 
pear  trees.  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  sudi  a 
remark.  England  is  old, — ^there  is  as  much 
scarcity  of  mineral  in  her  orchards  in  the  valley 
of  the  Severn,  and  in  her  pea  fields,  as  there 
is  here. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Bull  is  quoted.  He  uses  min- 
eral in  his  vineyard.  True,  but  the  vineyard 
is  on  a  low  and  frosty  piece  of  land  on  whidi 
nothing  i>ut  his  great  experience,  inteHigence, 
and  constant  care  enables  him  to  sooeeed. 
On  such  land  there  is  abundant  moisture*  and 
mineral  is  all  that  is  wanted  there  for  Concord 
grapes.  Leave  this  vineyard  and  go  to  hia 
bnd  on  hieher  level,  and  uiere,  with  the  same 
culture  under  which  the  Concord  grape  is  lax- 
riant,  the  lona,  Isabella,  Adirondiu)  and  others 
scaroelylive.  ^  Give  l^ese  some  barn-yard. ma- 
nure, regulating  the  amount  by  the  require- 
ments of  each  variety,  and  they  will  be  as 
thrifty  as  the  Concord,  on  which  nothinf^  bnC 
mineral  is  used.  I  have  about  twenty  varieties 
of  grape  vines,  and  all  and  each  require  differ- 
ent treatment  or  different  soil,  and  some  of 
them  require  both.  I  would  not  risk  any  of 
them,  except  Concord,  Hartford  and  ftc^ers 
on  poor  soil,  unless  they  could  have  a  large 
amount  of  oxyeen  and  hydrogen— water  ^--sup- 
plied in  some  form  other  than  is  recommended 
oy  Mr.  Dodge  Hayward.  And  when  our 
farmers  notice  how  the  little  roots  of  plants 
fix  themselves  in  the  lumps  of  barn-yard  ma- 
nure in  dry  weather,  thev  will  probaUy  believe 
the  same  in  regard  to  other  plants. 

John  Fleming. 

Sherbom,  March  28,  1868. 


—Apples  and  other  fhiits  and  vegetables  have 
long  been  dried  and  are  common  in  every  market, 
and  a  gentleman  in  Baltimore  has  invented  an  ap- 
paratus for  slicing  and  drying  the  sweet  potato  of 
the  South,  and  is  confident  of  success. 
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Tkl  OU  WiKi,  The  Neit  Waw. 

BAQ  HOIiDSB  AVD   TDHmili  OOHBIHIiD, 


Steady,  fneod  "Old  Way,"  or  you  will  spill 
the  "predoua  grain,"  althoDgb  the  i 
cnit  talk,  that  of  picking  the  bag  from  the 
floor  with  the  ftill  half-boBhel  in  your  hands  has 
been  accomplished.  Who,  tliat  hai  ever  put 
macb  grain  into  bags,  does  Dot  aympatiuze 
with  you?  And  wbo  does  not  congratulate 
"New  Way"  on  his  erect  position  and  the  am- 
ple tnnnel,  which,  though  not  well  represented 
in  the  cut,  is  three  inches  wider  than  the  larg- 
est diameter  of  the  half-bushel.  See,  too, 
how  nicely  the  bag-  is  held  by  four  little  sharp 
steel  hooks  on  the  outside  of  the  tunnel; 
how  Ibe  tnnnel  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to 
suit  bags  of  different  length,  by  means  of  an 
irm  pUt«  with  three  or  more  "lug*,"  on  tlie 
standard ;  and  how  the  whole  can  be  placed 
on  platform  scales  for  weighing,  &c.  Hiia , 
plate  and  lugs  may  atfo  be  attached  to  avy  up- 
rigltt  in  the  granary,  or  to  a  wagon  for  field  use. 


Soiu  FOR  Fk«r  Tubes. — Mr.  L.  C.  Kingt- 
Iciy,  of  North  Auburn,  Me.,  inquires  about 
•mis  best  suited  to  pear  trees,  and  whether 


Hisndards  growing  one  rod  apart  may  havo 

dwarfs  planted  between  them.  He  statics  thai 
he  dige  the  hole  for  hie  trees  three  feet  deep, 
aud  inquires  whether  these  should  be  tilled 
with  compost.  We  reply :  The  soil  in  which 
pears  f^nerally  thrive  best,  is  a  well  drained 
clay  loam ;  but  many  klndf  will  thrive  in  a 
sandy  soil,  if  well  cared  for.  Dwarfs  may  be 
set  between  trees  one  rod  apart,  if  the  soil 
culture  are  good,  but  we  should  prefer  to 
set  standards  twelve  feet  apart,  with  nothing 
between  them.  We  think  a  dept£  of  (bree 
feet  is  unnecessary,  and  involves  too  much  la- 
bor. Half  that  depth  is  generally  sufficient. 
Two  tlurds  of  this  depth  may  be  filled  with 
compost,  if  it  is  well  rotted.  Raw  manure 
should  not  be  put  in  contact  with  the  roots  of 
a  pear  or  apple  tree.  Turfs  and  sods  do  well 
to  fill  up  the  hole  with.  They  soon  become  a 
good  mould. 

We  prefer  the  spring  for  setting  trees,  and 
they  should  be  set  as  soon  after  being  taken 
up  as  possible.  Trees  transported  long  dis- 
tances are  very  uncertain. 
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EXFJSBIMENTS  WITH  MbA.NT7BES. 
5^55?  INDING  the  space  usually  al- 

lowed to  our  correspondents 
hardly  sufficient  at  present 
for  the  publication  of  all  their  arti- 
cles which  seem  to  demand  an  im- 
mediate notice,  we  propose  to  place 
upon  the  editorial  platform  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  some 
experunents  made  last  season  by  our  friend 
•*W.,"  of  Blackstone,  Mass.,  in  the  home 
manufacture  of  several  special  fertilizers,  and 
of  their  effect  in  comparison  with  that  of  sta- 
ble manure. 

Baperphosphate  of  Idme. 
Last  spring  he  obtained  about  600  pounds 
of  bone,  costing,  at  lie  per  pound,  $7.50. 
The  breaking  up  of  these  bones  cost  $6.  He 
then  purchased  174  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol,  at 
an  expense  of  $6.24,  including  freight.  Making 
the  whole  cost  of  these  material  $19.74.  A 
molasses  hogshead  was  then  sawed  in  halves,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  bones  put  mto  each. 
After  wetting  the  bones  with  about  two  pails- 
ful  of  water  to  each  cask,  half  of  the  vitriol 
was  poured  upon  one  lot,  and  half  upon  the 
other,  all  at  once.  The  bones,  however,  were 
not  as  completely  dissolved  as  could  be  wished, 
and  Mr.  W.  proposes  in  his  experiments  this 
season,  to  put  in  a  part  of  the  vitriol  at  first, 
and  afler*effervescence,  to  add  the  remainder. 
This  mass  of  bones  and  vitriol  was  reduced  so 
that  there  was  as  much  as  one  horse  could 
draw,  but  Mr.  W.  thinks  it  would  have 
been  better  if  he  had  made  two  loads  of  it,  in- 
stead of  one. 

Muck  and  Mineral  Composition. 
Adopting  the  suggestions  made  by  James  R. 
Nichols,  M.  D.,  in  a  lecture  delivered  before 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
published  in  the  Agriculture  of  MaasachusdtSj 
for  1866-7,  pp.  232-4,  Mr.  W.  made  a  com- 
pound of  muck,  crude  nitrate  of  soda,  Epsom 
salts,  bone  meal,  salt,  plaster,  and  wood  ashes. 
In  his  formula,  Dr.  Nichols  assumed  that  a 
cord  of  bam  manure  weighs  3000  pounds.  Of 
this  amount,  2456  pounds  are  water,  138* 
pounds  sand,  and  332  pounds  carbonaceous 
matter,  no  more  valuable  than  muck,  peat, 
straw  or  chaff;  leaving  only  74  pounds  ** which 
really  is  all  that  is  valuable." 


<i 


^In  this  74  pounds,"  savs  Dr.  Nichols,  "there  is 
the  Ditrogen,  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  phos- 
phoric acid,  sulphuric  add.  chlorine,  iron  and 


alum.    In  estimating  the  market  value  of  these 
substances,  we  may  obtain  the  nitrogen  by  the 
use  of  crude  nitrate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia, at  a  cost  of  $2.60,  the  potash,  soda,  &c.,  in  one 
and  one-half  bushels  of  good  wood  ashes,  at  35  oente, 
and  fifteen  pounds  of  common  salt,  ten  pounds  of 
bone-dust,  three  pounds  of  gypsum  will  supply  the 
remaining  constituejits,  at  a  cost  of  fifty  cents.    If 
we  estimate  the  carbonaceous  matter  at  ten  cents, 
we  have,  as  the  actual  cash  value  of  all  that  pro- 
motes plant-growth  In  3000  pounds  of  barn-yard 
manure,  the  sum  of  83.35.    There  are  but  few  lo- 
calities where  the  farmer  can  purchase  manure  at 
less  than  97.00  the  cord ;  and  when  to  this  we  add 
the  expense  of  hauling  and  applying  to  fielda,  we 
find  there  is  a  wide  margin  between  the  cost  of  the 
isolated  valuable  constituents  of  manure,  and  the 
article  as  furnished  in  its  natural  condition.    Barn- 
yard manure  may  be  imitated  by  thoroughly  com- 
posting with  a  cord  of  seasoned  meadow  mock 
sixty-five  pounds  of  crude  nitrate  of  soda,  two 
bushels  of  wood  ashes,  one  peck  of  common  salt, 
ten  pounds  of  fine  bone  meal,  two  quarts  of  plaster 
and  ten  pounds' of  epsom  salts.    The  cost  of  this 
compost  will  not  be  over  |^.50  the  cord,  and  ought, 
other  things  being  equal,  to  serve  as  good  purpose 
in  the  field.    In  practical  trials  of  this  mixture  I 
have  found  that  while  it  serves  a  most  admirable 
end,  giving  very  satisfactory  results,  it  does  not 
act  so  rapidly  and  energetically  as  manure ;  but  its 
cfibcts  are  more  lasting.    In  short,  the  same  salts 
and  organic  matter  as  found  in  the  dung-heap, 
have  a  higher  money  value,  and  seem  to  exert  a 
more  specific  infiuencc  upon  plants  than  when  pre- 
sented in  artificial  mixtures.    By  substituting  ni- 
trate of  potassa,  or  saltpetre,  for  soda,  the  compost 
is  greatly  improved,  while  its  cost  is  enhanced. 
If  the  salts  are  dissolved  in  water,— those  that  are 
solublo,~and  the  bone  is  ley,  and  good  muck  is 
employed,  a  compost  is  formed  very  nearly  as 
valuable  as  seasoned  excrement.    Very  nearly,  we 
have  said— why  is  it  not  of  equal  value  ? 
■   We  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  owing  to  a  mi- 
nuteness of  the  subdivision  of  atoms,  which  we  can 
neither  produce  nor  comprehend,^a  degree  of 
comminution  which  sets  at  defiance  all  mecTianical 
and  chemical  manipulation.    Besides  this,  there 
is,  'however,  a  peculiar  condition  arising  mom,  or 
communicated  by,  the  contact  of  vital  forces,  which 
science  is  incapable  of  explaining.  A  physician  onoe 
brouffht  to  me  ajar  of  ox's  blood,  with  the  request 
that  I  would  extract  or  isolate  the  metal  iron  there* 
from,  and  place  it  in  his  hands.    In  answer  to  in- 
quiries as  regards  its  uses,  he  stated  he  wished  to 
employ  it  as  a  thereapeutic  agent  under  the  im- 
pression that  iron  once  assimuiated  would  have  a 
higher  and  more  natural  influence  when  passed 
again  through  the  animal  economy,  than  the  usual 
forms  of  the  metal  from  other  sources.    His  hypo- 
thesis was  undoubtedly  correct,  and  while  it  was 
quite  within  the  power  of  chemistry  to  isolate  the 
iron  from  the  blood,  it  was  impossible  to  secure  it 
in  the  condition  in  which  it  existed  in  that  fluid. 
That  condition  is  indeed  a  peculiar  one,  and  its 
presence  is  not  indicated  by  any  of  the  nsual 
chemical  re-agents.    If  we  applied  to  it  simply  the 
usual  manipulating  processes,  chemistry  woold 
fail  to  show  that  there  was  an  atom  of  iron  present 
in  the  blood  of  men  or  animals.    This  may  illus- 
trate the  diffbrenee  between  the  fertilizing  influence 
of  metals  and  salts,  as  found  in  animal  excre- 
ment and  as  existing  in   other,  or  the    nsual 
forms.    The  iron  as  found  in  the  blood,  if  ad- 
ministered to  an  enemic  patient,  would  without 
doubt  immediately,  and  by  direct  and  easy  pro- 
cesses, again  pass  to  its  appropriate  place,  and  re- 
store the  sanguineous  fluid  promptly  to  its  nor- 
mal condition. 

But  chemistry  can  never  furnish  it  in  that  form, 
neither  can  it  supply  the  mineral  constituents  re- 
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qnired  by  plants,  precisely  as  foand  in  manured ; 
bat  this  mnst  not  lead  as  to  disparage  science  and 
rpjcct  its  teacliings. 

On  these  suggestions  Mr.  W.  constructed  his 
**composition^^  or  mineral  manure. 

Sulphate  of  Soda  and  Sulphate  of  Maenesia* 
This  compounil  was  made  from  a  recipe  in 
the  Farm  and  Fireside^  and  was  recommend- 
ed particularly  for  potatoes,  but  no  description 
of  how  it  was  made  is  given.  Mr.  W.  sim- 
ply says,  **I  tried  it,  but  it  did  not  do  any- 
thing.'' 

Foudrette  and  Oas  Iiime. 

How  these  materials  were  prepared  or  how 
applied  we  have  no  information  further  than 
what  appears  from  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  comparative  appearance  at  three  dif- 
ferent observations,  of  two  rows  of  com  which 
were  planted  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
five  different  kinds  of  manure  mentioned. 

Besolt  of  the  Different  Manures 

Jalyll.  Aug.  2.  Sepi.1. 

Poadrette No.  1  No.  4  No.  4 

Stable  Maxrare "    S  **    6  •<   2 

Honi(Mn«de  Pboaphate   .  ..."   3  "a  "   1 

Mock  aDd  * 'Minerals" "4  <*   0  •<   3 

Bulpbato  of  Boda  and  Magnesia  "    6  "2  "6 

C»aa  Lime "0  "8  "6 

Qeneral  Bemarks. 

In  applying  the  home-made  superphosphate 
to  com  in  the  field,  the  same  amount  was  used 
as  is  commonly  used  of  Bradley^s  Superphos- 
phate of  Lime,  and  Mr.  W.  adds  that  in 
some  cases  too  much  was  applied.  Its  effects 
were  very  satisfactory,  although  the  amount  of 
the  crop  is  not  stated..  Some  of  the  stalks, 
however,  were  as- tall  as  a  rake  handle,  and 
one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  Some  of 
the  com  cobs  were  double  at  the  top,  showing 
a  luxuriant  growth.  In  husking  eight  bushels, 
one  evening,  eight  such  double  ears  were 
found,  all  but  two  of  which  were  well  filled 
out.  In  one  case,  six  distinct  ears  were  found 
in  one  set  of  husks, — ^the  longest  being  twelve 
and  the  shortest  three  inches  in  length. 

Of  the  mineral  compost,  our  correspondent 
says,  *'I  don^t  think  much  of  it.  It  did  not 
do  wbU." 

Three- fourths  of  an  acre  of  land  were  turned 
over  last  season  as  soon  afler  haying  as  con- 
venient, on  which  six  cords  of  good  stable 
manure  were  spread  with  some  superphosphate 
firom  another  batch  made  of  400  pounds  of 
bones  and  164  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol.  This 
land  was  harrowed,  bushed,  seeded,  and 
bashed    again.    Before  the    frost    came  the 


'  grass  was  more  than   six  inches  high,   and 

'  neighboring  farmers  remarked  that  they  never 
saw  such  a  sight  before.  On  about  half  of 
this  lot  turnip  seed  was  sown  about  the  middle 
of  September,  from  which  140  bushels  of  clean 

!  turnips  were  harvested,  leaving  the  tops  on 
the  ground  as  a  mulch  or  dressing. 

I  The  second  lot  of  superphosphate  cost 
$14.97,  which  added  to  $19.74,  the  cost  of  the 
first  lot,  make  $84.71.  An  equal  quantity 
bought  in  market  by  the  barrel  would  have 
cost  $60.  Mr.  W.  says  he  would  give  more 
for  bones  thus  treated  than  he  would  for  good 
stable  manure,  though  he  admits  that  some  do 
not  think  so.  He  also  raised  oats  the  past 
season  on  land  to  which  horse  manure  was  ap- 
plied. Some  of  the  stalks  were  over  five  feet 
and  six  inches  high  and  nearly  as  hurge  as  one's 
little  finger. 

We  hope  our  conespondent,  who  says  that 
he  believes  he  cannot  get  too  much  manure 
upon  his  land,  will  continue  his  experiments 
and  communicate  the  results,  whether  favora- 
ble or  unfavorable,  for  the  benefit  of  other 
farmers  who  are  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of 
every  profitable  fertilizer.  Although  his  ex- 
periment in  the  use  of  the  *'philosophicar' 
cord  of  manure  was  such  as  to  lead  him  to  re- 
mark that  he  '*did  not  think  much  of  it,^^  still 
as  it  stood  No.  3,  on  the  first  of  September, 
we  wish  he  had  given  a  fuller  account  of  its 
cost,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  com- 
posted. 

IMPBOVSMmrF  OF  TUBF  GAMBUBrQ. 

Now  that  the  racing  season  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing, we  trust  that  our  turfmen  will  make  an  effort  to 
open  a  subs(;^ption  room  in  New  York  where  bets 
may  be  registered,  to  be  conducted  after  the  style 
of  Tattersall's  in  London.  The  enterprise  could 
be  made  to  pay  with  an  energetic  man  at  the  head 
of  the  movement.  With  a  club  room  conducted  on 
the  Tattersall  plan,  the  business  ti-ansactions  of 
the  turf,  in  a  measure,  would  be  systemized.  It 
would  help  to  do  away  with  the  poolseller's  vul- 
garity, as  with  the  books  open  for  the  registration 
of  bets,  the  next  step  would  be  to  book-making  on 
the  race  conrse.  Speculations  on  the  turf  should 
be  conducted  hi  a  more  quiet  and  gentlemanly 
manner  than  they  are.  The  noisy  wrangle  of  a 
cracked-voiced  auctioneer  is  far  from  pleasant^  to 
say  the  least  of  it.  Since  the  pool  stand  has  been 
made  the  medium  for  the  practice  of  bare-fiiced 
robbery  by  an  itinerant  scoundrel,  it  should  be  re- 
moved Arom  the  race  conrse.  Some  of  our  leading 
turfmen  ai:e  moving  in  this  matter,  and  we  trust 
that  they  will  persevere  until  they  succeed  in  es- 
tablishing a  club  house  in  New  Yofk  on  the  Tatter- 
sall plan.— 7\irf,  Field  and  Farm, 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  paragraph 
must  have  been  present,  we  think,  at  the 
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exhibition  of  one  of  the  Massachusetts  county 
Agricultural  Societies  that  we  attended  List 
fall.  The  sentence  we  have  put  in  italics  de- 
scribes a  part  of  that  "thow/^  and  its  effects 
on  our  nerves  most  perfectly.  While  saunter- 
ing about  the  grounds  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
last  day,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
crowd  of  people  at  some  distance,  and  by  a 
more  distressed  screeching  than  is  often  heard. 
Whether  it  was  the  last  wail  of  some  rinder- 
pest-smitten, ''cracked-voiced"  bull,  or  the  vig- 
orous protest  of  a  captured  greased  pig,  we 
could  not  tell.  On  approaching  the  ring  we 
felt  relieved  by  the  discovery  that  all  those 
fearful  sounds  proceeded  from  one  man,  and 
he  alive  and  well !  though  we  did  not  then 
know  whether  he  was  an  ''itinerant  scoundrel" 
or  a  gentleman.  He  was  exclaiming  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  a  sadly  "cracked- voice," — 
"Thir-tee  d-o-o-l-ars  in  the  p-w-o-u-1,  thir^tee 
d-o-o-l-ars  in  the  p-w-o-u-1 !"  &c.,  &c. 

If  turfmen  themselves  are  disgusted  by  the 
poolseller^s  "vulgarity"  and  "bare-faced  rob- 
bery;" if  they  find  it  necessary  to  say  that 
**8peculaiions^^  [gambling,]  "on  the  turf 
should  be  conducted  in  a  more  quiet  and  gen- 
tlemanly manner  than  they  are,"  what  shall  be 
said  in  relation  to  these  "exhibitions"  on  the 
grounds  of  our  agricultural  fairs  ? 


For  the  Nem  England  Farmer. 

IfANUBES— OBOANIG  AND  HT- 
OBQANIO. 

In  as  few  words  as  possible  I  wish  to  state 
a  few  ideas  in  regard  to  manures ;  not  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  others,  so  much  as  to  call 
form  an  expression  of  opinion  from  those  so 
much  better  litted  to  speak  on  th\^  most  im- 
portant of  all  subjects  to  the  farmer,  than  I 
am. 

We  divide  the  elements  of  which  all  matter 
is  composed  into  two  classes,  organic  and  in- 
organic. The  organic  elements  (carbon,  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen  and  nitrogen,^  are  such  as 
compose,  or  assimilate  with  the  atmosphere. 
Oxyeen  and  hydrogen  are  the  elements  of 
which  water  is  composed,  and  are  so  restored 
by  nature  as  to  req^uire  no  consideration  as 
manures.  Carbon  m  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid — carbon  and  oxygen — ^is  taken  into  the 
roots  to  the  amount  of  about  one-third  the 
quantity  necessary  to  the  plant.  The  other 
two-thirds  are  absorbed  tlirough  the  leaves  of 
the  plant.  The  constant  decomposition  of 
oxganic  material  bv  decay,  combustion,  &c., 
continually  furnishes  it  to  the  atmosphere, 
while  the  rains  restore  to  the  soil  all  which  Uie 
plant  can  ever  require.    The  only  benefits  in 


the  application  of  carbonaceous  matter  to  soils 
are  said  to  be  its  absorptive  and  retentive 
power  of  nitrogen,  and  its  power  of  dissolving^ 
morganic  compounds.  In  this  manner  scien- 
tific authorities  bring  us  down  to  the  simple 
point,  in  regard  to  organic  matters,  that  the 
only  element  whose  artificial  application  or  re- 
tention is  necessary  for  plant  food  is  nitrogen. 
Nitrogen  combined  with  hydrogen  forms  am- 
monia. 

Could  a  perfect  pUint  food  be  continnalH' 
applied  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  at  a  8u&- 
ciently  small  cost,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
particular  necessity  in  the  application  of  sol- 
vents.   Some  of  the  alkalies,  however,  are 
not  only  indispensable  for  plant  food,  but  act 
a  double  purpose  in  the  dissolution  of  inorganic 
substances.     With  no  important  exception,  all 
the  elements  contained  in  different  animal  or 
ve^table    organizations  are    the  same — tlie 
difference  being  in  respect  to  their  proportions 
and  other  peculiarities  of  construction  and 
life.     If  space  were. not  too  valuable,  and  the 
access  of  all  so  easy,  I  would  give  the  names 
of  the  inorganic  elements.     Suffice  it  to  say, 
the  following  are  all  the  elements  whose  arti- 
ficia  lapplication  to  soils  is  ever  required,  the 
others  being  inexhaustible  in  all  soils.     I  take, 
first,  Professor  Ville,  of  France,  for  authority, 
whose  receipt  for  a  perfect  plant  food  is  com- 
posed of  phosphoric  acid,  lime  and  potassa. 
Dr.  Nichols  adds,   for  New  England  soils, 
magnesia.     (See  SecV  Flint^s  14th  Annual 
Report,  page  248 . )    Where  some  of  these  ele» 
ments  are  plenty  and  in  a  proper  condition, 
their  artificial  application  is  unnecessary,  until 
they  become  exhausted  somewhat.    Meanwhile 
the  application  of  an  imperfect  mineral  ma^ 
nure,  tends  to  make  the  soil  barren  by  exhaust- 
ing the  properties  not  contained  in  the  manurej 
from  the  t^oil.     This  is  what  farmers    call 
"drawing  land."     Where  these  properties  are 
not  restored  by  the  wash  of  streams,  or  from 
mountains,  or  by  some  such  unusual  means, 
their  artificial  application  is  indispensable ;  and 
no  amount  of  ammonia,  which  many  farmers 
seem  to  consider  the  main  thing  required,  will 
prevent  their  exhaustion.    Of  course  thej  can 
never  evaporate,  or  be  returned  by  rains  or 
snows. 

Many  leading  agriculturists  preach  this  aBr 
importance-of-ammonia,  without  seemins  to 
consider  that  a  certain  amount  is  returned  to 
the  soil  by  nature,  from  the  atmosphere,  while 
these  eaually  important  minerals  arc  not  so 
retumea. 

Now  the  principal  points  on  which  I  wish  to 
be  enlightened,  are  these :  to  what  extent  is 
ammonia  of  value  to  soils  ?  Does  nature  re- 
store it  to  soils  in  sufiicient  quantities  for  the 
production  of  phmt  food  ?  if  its  artificial  ap- 
plication increases  the  quantity  of  crbps  in 
any^  case,  does  not  it  proportionately  diminish 
their  Quality,  by  giving  them  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  organic  matter,  compared  with  the  in* 
organic?    It  is  the  lack  of  phosphates  and 
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other  bone-making  materials  in  our  grass, 
wliidi  is  supposed  to  produce  those  diseases 
manifested  by  cattle^m  gnawing  bones  and 
other  hard  substances.  Tne  working  of  bugs 
in  peas,  so  common  here,  is  not  usual  in  new 
coontrios  with  unexhausted  soils.  Mr.  £.  W. 
Boll  uses  only  plaster,  bones,  ashes  and  other 
mineral  manures  for  his  grape  vines.  Animal 
manures  give  them  a  too  rapid  growth,  which 
is  ••loose,"  * 'spongy, "  **unnpe,"  and  subjects 
them  to  the  liabihty  of  various  diseases  and 
winter  killing.  (See  12th  Annual  Report  of 
Sec'y  Flint— 1864,  pages  64-70.)  Is  not 
thia  same  loose,  spongy,  unripe,  unJiealthy 
growth  of  our  fruit  trees,  this  lack  of  solidity, 
just  the  preparation  required  for  the  working 
of  the  borer  ?  I  advance  no  opinion !  I  sim- 
ply inquire  after  the  truth.  Tnere  are  other 
illustrations  wluch  I  would  give,  but  for  the 
sake  of  brevity.  Certainly  no  lack  of  organic 
food  can  ever  conduce  to  these  results. 

There  are  no  organic  elements  which  are 
not  being  continually  conveyed  through  animal 
and  vegetable  organizatiom»— throu^  the  at- 
mosphm,  the  waters,  the  soils— Sways  on 
their  ceaseless  rounds.  Now  does  Nature,  in 
her  workings,  give  any  evidence  toward  the 
solution  of  this  problem  P  I  mean  in  relation 
to  the  use  of  nitrogen.  How  is  it  in  her  con- 
tinued production  of  vegetation  without  local 
eschausUon  of  plant  food,  where  no  artificial 
application  of  this  element  is  made  ? 

Take  the  prairies  for  example.  They  have 
been  known  to  Europeans  for  more  tluui  two 
and  a  quarter  centunes.  Huse  crops  of  veg- 
etaUoD  have  groitn,  and  by  S^e  processes  of 
decay  or  combustion  have  been  aecomposed ; 
the  principal  part  of  their  organic  matter  hav- 
ing been  thrown  off  to  the  atmosphere,  the 
mes  remaining.  Thus  you  see  those  im- 
mense crops  have  been  maintained  while  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and  the  soil  stiU  kept  in  an 
ineshaustible  state  of  fertility,  by  the  simple 
^plication  of  their  ashes.  And  we  all  Imow 
how  small  this  application  must  be.  We  all 
know  how  burning  or  decay  will  reduce  a  heap 
of  hay,  vines,  brush  or  other  animal  or  vege- 
table substance ;  and  thus  we  see  how  smafi  a 
portion  is  mineral  and  how  lai^ge  organic. 
And  here  is  no  artificial  application  of  nitrogen ! 
What  it  obtains  is  all  from  the  great  store- 
hoose  of  nature.  But  how  is  it  with  mineral 
properties  ?  When  these  soils  are  cultivated 
and  the  crops  removed,  then  their  exhausti- 
bilit^  becomes  apparent.  Their  inorganic  fer- 
tilizmg  proj^rties  are  then  carried  off,  while 
their  orgamc  properties  are  removed  just  as 
mndi,  and  no  more,  than  when  in  a  state  of 
nature. 

Bat  where  does  the  adoption  of «  theory 
which  makes  the  artificial  application  of  or- 
ganic substances  unnecessary  lead  us  P  Thave 
not  adopted  tt,  remember ;  but  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion. Burning  only  disunites  the  elements 
composing  any  substance,  leaving  the  ashes ; 
while  the  organic  properties  pass  away ;  there- 


fore, bum  up  your  manure  heap,  and  you  still 
have  its  full  value  remaining,  onl^  in  a  con- 
centrated mass.  There  is  where  it  leads  us. 
Ptofessor  Nichols  tells  us  that  in  a  cord  (8000 
pounds)  of  common  barn-yard  manure,  there 
are  only  seventy-four  pounds,  or  a  trifle  less 
than  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  fertilizing 
materials.  These  are  the  ••mineral  sdts," 
and  they  contain^  some  substances  which  he 
does  not  give  in  his  receipt  for  a  perfect  ma- 
nure. (See  Sec^y  Flint^s  14th  Animal  Report, 
page  232.)  Some  of  the  best  chemical  author- 
ities give  the  amount  of  water — ^pure  oxygen 
and  hydrogen — ^in  fresh  cow  dung,  at  within  a 
fraction  of  ninety  per  cent. ;  and  thoroughly 
rotted  dung  at  about  sixty  per  cent.  (I  quote 
from  memory.)  Now,  as  an  artiBdal  manure, 
farmers  give  no  attention  at  all  to  water,  and 
so  we  see  that  a  very  laige  per  cent,  of  our 
fiurm  yard  manures  are  useless,  whatever  our 
opinions  may  be  in  regard  to  other  elements. 

The  statements  made  above  in  relation  to 
the  diseases,  consequent  upon  the  lack  of  bone 
material  in  food,  which  cattie  suffer,  lead  to 
another  application  of  the  principle,  as  it  re- 
lates to  ihep7'eparaiion  of  food.  Dr.  Allen, 
in  his  physical  history  of  various  nations,  al- 
ludes to  the  increasing  decay  of  teeth ;  mainly 
resulting,  he  says,  from  the  extensive  con- 
sumption of  fine  flour,  from  which  that  por^ 
tion  has  been  bolted  which  contained  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  bone  material. 

The  people  of  new  countries  and  mountaiifr 
oils  regions, — ^the  soils  of  which  contain  a 
lar^  proportion  of  inorganic  fertilizing  ma- 
terials,— are  larger  and  more  bony,  than  those 
of  older  portions  of  the  country,  where  the 
soils  are  partially  exhausted,  and  the  crops  are 
consequently  less  highly  stocked  with  tiiese 
mineral  substances. 

Accordinj^  to  Liebig,  all  the  animal  excre- 
ments, liquid  and  solid,  produced  from  a  crop, 
can  never  supply  all  the  material  for  the  repro- 
duction of  tnat  crop, — a  part  of  the  material 
having  been  appropriated  by  the  consumer  in 
the  manufacture  of  bones,  and  otiier  portions 
of  the  physical  system. 

Now  do  not  the  facts  which  we  see  in  nature 
seem  to  give  evidence,  (I  will  not  say  proof, 
which  may  recj^uire  a  comoination  of  evidences) 
that  if  a  crop  is  reduced  to  its  ashes,  either  by 
decay  or  combustion,  those  ashes  fully  re- 
stored to  the  eoU^  in  their  perfect  condition^ 
will  reproduce  that  crop  with  the  simple  aid  of 
nature,  as  she  universaUy  manifests  herself  P 

Some  of  the  ideas  expressed  above,  were 
suggested  by  Mr.  Dodge  Hayward,  in  Ids  lec- 
tures. 

In  regard  to  the  truth  of  his  theoir,  its 
proof  rests  on  the  test  of  practical  experience. 
And  to  give  Mr.  Fleming  an  opportunity  to 
learn  something  of  the  results  of  its  application, 
I  will  refer  him  to  two  citizens  of  Milford, 
both  men  of  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and 
reliability.    These  are  Mr.  S.  P.  Carpenter 
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and  Mr.  Elias  Whitney.  The  former  is  weH 
known  in  HoUiston  and  Milford,  and  was  for- 
merly a  boot  manufacturer.  The  latter  is  one 
of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  a  special  po- 
licemen of  Milford.  If  the  statements  of  these 
gentlemen  are  of  any  value,  Mr.  H.^s  com- 
pound is  a  success — private  opinions  to  the  con- 
tray,  notwithstanding.  I  have  no  personal  in- 
terest in  it,  farther  wan  its  effects  on  my  farm 
are  concerned.  Let  us  give  it  a  thorough  trial, 
and  report  the  result.  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  comparative  fertili- 
ty of  the  soils  of  different  localities,  to  which 
sillusion  was  made  in  the  Fabmeb  for  the  18th 
of  January. 

I  take  standard  scientific  men  for  my  au- 
thority. 

The  inorganic  elements  of  all  soils  are  com- 
posed of  disintegrated  rock.  The  surface 
mould  is  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  de- 
cayed organic  substance.  Its  prime  advan- 
tages seem  to  be  mechanical,  such  as  the  re- 
sults of  the  former  appropriation  of  its  miner- 
als, which  have  thus  oeen  reduced  to  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  fineness  and  solubility,  and  ren- 
dered more  immediately  fit  for  plant  nutriment. 
Also  its  absorptive  and  retentive  powers,  &c. 
This  organic  matter  is  of  very  slow  formation ; 
but  in  particular  localities  as  on  the  prairies, 
it  has  washed  to  a  great  depth,  and  is  the  ac- 
cumulation of  ages, — ^perhaps  of  a  length  of 
time  as  great  as  that  in  which,  accor£ng  to 
Prof.  Agassiz,  the  minute  coral  Polyps  were 
at  work,  forming  the  whole  Peninsula  of  Flori- 
da. I  have  forgotten,  but  it  must  have  been 
a  CTcat  many  thousand  years. 

Dr.  Nichols  says,  in  his  Chemistry  of  the 
Farm  and  Sea,  that  the  pure  granite  is  the 
parent  rock  of  all ;  containing  all  the  elements 
of  all  other  rocks,  which  vary  from  ihcU  in 
their  lack  of  certain  of  its  elements.  So  it  ap- 
pears that  a  soil  formed  of  pure  granite  is  per- 
fect in  its  supply  of  all  the  elements  of  inor- 
ganic plant  food.  While  soils  formed  from 
imperlect  rock  are  lacking  in  some  of  these 
elements,  but  may  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  alkalies  and  other  valuable  fertilizing  sub- 
stances of  great  manurial  value.  Nearly  all 
limestone  is  of  animal  origin,  and  was  pro- 
duced from  the  waters  of  the  sea,  where  its 
vast  accumulations  were  once  held  in  solution ; 
while  marble  seems  to  have  been  made  up  from 
the  relics  of  these  minute  creatures  still  appa- 
rent to  the  eye,  by  aid  of  the  microscope,  even 
in  their  stony  combination. 

Asking  pardon  for  the  undue  space  I  have 
unintentionally  occupied,  I  ^11  close  with  an 
allusion  to  the  theory  of  Agassiz,  conceminfl; 
tlie formation  of  our  agricultural  soils.  North 
of  thirty-six  degrees  he  says,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Ptlcific,  it  is  mostly  of  foreign 
origin .  Instead  of  being  composed  of  portions 
of  me  original  surface  rock,  the  materials  of 
which  it  was  made  were  brought  down  from  the 
North,  embedded  in  the  glaciers  of  the  ^rift 
period,  all  this  region  having  been  covered  with 


vast  fields  of  ice.    These  facts  account  for  the 
difference  between  the  loose  boulders  of  our 
surface  soils,  and  the  oij^ginal  surface  rock  be- 
neath. •  • 
Massachusetts^  Feb,  1.  1868. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

BNGIiIBH    FABMINQ    ON   BUNTED 

GROUND. 

SUCCESS  AND  FAILDSE. 

In  looking  over  some  of  the  back  numbers 
of  the  Nsw  England  Farmer,  while  sitting 
alone  this  evening,  I  thought  I  would  drive 
dull  care  away  by  writing  to  the  young  fanner 
who  inquires  for  the  practical  experience  of 
older  farmers  in  paying  for  farms  which  they 
bought  by  running  in  debt  for  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  purchase  money. 

1  will  now  bring  before  your  notice  two 
farmera  with  whom  I  was  particularly  acquaint- 
ed, to  show  you  how  one  succeeded  and  the 
other  failed,  both  of  them  upon  one  farm  in 
England. 

The  one  that  succeeded  commenced  fann- 
ing with  the  money  saved  from  the  wages  of 
himself  and  wife,  both  being  farm  servants* 
without  any  education. 

The  amount  of  their  savings  was  about  £240 
sterling,  or  $1200.  This  man  hired  a  farm 
of  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  had  to 
keep  eight  horses  to  work  the  farm  and  men  in 
proportion,  it  being  a  grain  farm.  He  never 
nad  a  horse  worth  more  than  fort^  or  fifty  dol- 
lars. He  paid  something  like  twenty-five  sliil* 
lin^  ($6;  per  acre  rent,  besides  taxes. 
This  man  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of 
ninety  years;  brought  up  a  family  of  five 
children,  four  boys  and  one  girl,  all  ot 
whom  worked  hard  while  young.  He  gave  to 
his  daughter,  at  different  times,  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  (j|8000)  and  bought  a  small  farm  for 
each  of  the  boys,  and  paid  the  last  mortgage 
for  the  same  six  years  before  he  died,  besides 
starting  two  of  the  boys  upon  rented  farms  • 
previous  to  buying.  One  or  these  failed  and 
was  started  again  upon  one  of  the  farms  that 
he  had  bought.  The  fourth  boy  went  to  Lon- 
don to  be  a  merchant,  but  on  commenchog 
business  for  himself  soon  failed.  He  was  then 
started  by  his  father  upon  a  small  farm  that  be 
had  bought.  The  old  gentleman  was  a  good 
farmer,  a  good  moral  citizen  and  well  respect- 
ed. When  he  lost  his  wife  he  retired  from 
farming  and  lived  with  one  of  his  grandaugh- 
ters,  whom  he  had  brought  up. 

The  other  farmer  who  succeeded  him  on 
this  place  was  a  young  man,  full  of  health  and 
vigor,  wkose  father  was  comfortably  off  in  the 
world,  and  who  started  him  with  tight  lai^ 
fat  horses,  good  wagons,  carts,  tools,  and  in- 
deed everything  that  such  a  farm  requires. 
This  young  man  boasted  that  he  would  show 
them  how  to  farm ;  saying  that  the  land  had 
not  been  managed  as  it  ou^t  to  be,  &c.,  &c« 
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In  one  word,  he  was  going  to  do  great  things 
and  made  a  great  show.  Well,  what  was  the 
result?  As  the  good  Book  says,  you  did  run 
well ;  who  did  hinder  you?  No  one  but  him- 
self. He  soon  got  a  notion  of  spending  his 
time  at  shoemakers',  tailor8\  and  carpenters' 
shops,  and  of  going  to  neighbors' houses  to 
smoke  his  pipe,  and  by  attending  to  other  peo- 
ples' business,  neglected  bis  own,  and  left  his 
men  to  do  that  which  he  ought  to  do  himself, 
and  to  do  it  in  their  own  way.  He  kept  his 
horses  in  the  stable  when  they  should  have 
been  in  the  field.  The  result  was  that  in  less 
than  ten  years  ever^'thing  he  had  went  under 
the  auctioneer's  hammer. 

Now  Mr.  **C.  B.  R."  and  other  young  farm- 
ers, yon  see  in  the  above  statement  how  one 
man  succeeded  and  another  failed  on  the  same 
farm. '  Both  of  these  men  have  their  represen- 
tatives in  America,  as  well  as  in  England. 

To  pay  for  your  farms,  then,  as  others  have 
done,  you  must,  in  the  first  place,  get  good 
tools,  and  a  pair  of  good  hands  to  work  them, 
but  not  in  kid  gloves!  Let  the  farm  have 
yoor  undivided  attention.  Give  up  smoking 
and  drinking,  and  loafing  at  stores,  &c.,  and 
if  there  is  any  difiiculty  about  farming  that  you 
do  not  fully  understand,  inquire  of  some  good 
practical  farmer.  Do  not  place  much  confi- 
dence in  the  advice  of  men  that  can  farm  for 
otlier  people,  but  cannot,  or  do  not,  succeed  in 
farming  for  themselves ;  but  write  to  the  New 
Emquuid  Farmer,  or  any  other  agricultural 
paper,  and  I  doubt  not  but  some  one  will  give 
Ton  the  required  information.  But  above  all, 
let  PERSEVBRANCE  be  vour  motto.  E.  H. 
JeffcrsonvUle,  VL,  Feb.  7.  1868. 


TSB  HOBSEMXN. 

The  horseman  should  be  one  of  the  mosl^a- 
tient  men  in  the  world.  His  temper  should 
always  be  under  perfect  control.  Blind  pas- 
sion should  never  get  in  the  ascendant — if  it 
does,  the  poor  horse  will  suffer.  But  the 
horseman  should  not  only  be  a  patient  man — 
he  should  also  be  a  kind  and  good  man.  He 
should  not  like  to  infiict  anv  unnecessary  pain 
or  punishment — ^his  heart  should  be  too  kind 
for  that — for  it  is  bv  the  law  of  kindness,  after 
all.  that  the  horse  should  be  trained.  His  edu- 
cation should  proceed  precisely  as  a  child's — 
but  the  child  has  a  great  advantage  over  the 
horse,  for  it  can  understand  language,  and  the 
poor  horse  cannot.  The  child  must  learn  his 
alphabet  before  it  can  spell  and  read,  and  it 
should  not  be  punished  for  not  knowing  how  to 
read  before  its  letters  are  learned.  The  horse, 
too,  must  have  his  a,  b,  c's  taught  him — so 
to  speak.  He  has  certain  lessons  to  learn — 
and  these  lessons  must  be  taught  with  patience 
and  kindness.  Only  one  thing  should  be 
taught  at  a  time,  and  that  should  be  thorough- 
ly understood.  Then  another  step  in  advance 
can  be  taken ;  and  when  that  is  thoroughly 
leamedr  again  proceed,  and  so  on.    There 


will  be  no  difficulty.  Every  thing  proceeds 
by  simples— evexy  thing  is  understood.  Many 
men  do  things  by  force.  They  give  the  horse's 
understanding  the  go-by.  They  don't  seem 
to  think  he  has  any  understanding  or  senses — 
but  has  he  not  ?  Cannot  he  feel  and  smeU, 
and  see  and  hear  and  remember,  as  well  as 
any  of  us,  and  even  better?  He  must  be 
taught  through  his  senses  and  memory.  Should 
not  the  horseman  be,  then,  not  only  a  ver}'  pa- 
tient, a  very  kind  and  good  man — but  should 
he  not  love  the  animal  which  engages  his  atten- 
tion! If  he  does  not,  he  is  not  a  genuine 
horseman.  He  will  not  treat  him  with  that 
kind  and  tender  regard  that  he  should,  if  he 
does  not  love  the  noble  animal  which  he  han- 
dles.— Bural  World  and  Valley  Fanner, 


IMFOBTBD   HOBSIB    CONSTTERJSfXTlOS. 

I  write  for  Information  concerning  the  imported 
horse  ^'Consternation/*  a  fine  portrait  of  which  is 
given  in  the  Monthly  Farmer  for  1853,  page  513, 
but  with  few  particnfars  about  him,  and  I  think 
yon  have  not  mentioned  bim  since.  I  have  seen 
in  some  agricultural  joamal  a  {Statement  that  the 
horses  of  a  portion  of  the  State  of  New  York  had 
been  very  much  improved  by  said  horse,  bat  it  did 
not  say  when  he  was  imported  or  by  whom.  I 
have  an  acquaintance  who  claims  to  know  that  he 
has  been  kept  in  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  as  a 
stock  horse,  and  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with 
his  stock.  I  expected  to  find  all  necessary  infor- 
mation concerning  him  in  "Wallace's  American 
Stud  Book,*'  but  he  is  only  mentioned  twice,  and 
then  simply  as  sire  to  two  celebrated  trotters,  Julia, 
six  years  old  this  spring,  and  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
ten  years  old  this  spring,  both  chestnut  mares  be- 
longing in  the  State  of  New  York.  One  reason 
why  I  wish  to  know  particularly  abont  this  horse 
is  that  I  like  to  be  well  posted  in  regard  to  all 
good  breeding  stock  in  the  country,  both  horses 
and  cattle,  and  another  is,  I  have  purchased  a  fine 
pair  of  mares,  sired  by  him,  for  breeding  purposes. 
They  are  splendid  animals  and  were  raised  by  a 
Mr.  Read  of  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.  Please  in- 
form me  by  whom  this  horse  was  imported,  where 
kept,  with  as  particular  a  description  as  you  can 
give.  •  John  Dimon. 

Pomfret,  Conn.,  March  5, 1868. 

Remarks. — ^We  have  ransacked  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  from  1845,  the  year  in  which  **Con- 
stemation"  took  the  first  premium  on  **blood- 
ed  horses"  down  to  the  present  time,  and  also 
* 'Frank  Forester's  Horse  and  Horsemanship," 
without  finding  as  complete  an  answer  as  could 
be  desired  to  the  inquiries  of  our  correspon- 
dent. Mr.  Herbert,  "Frank  Forrester,"  gives 
the  following  as  the  pedigree  of  the  imported 

horse 

"Consternation — Foaled,  1841,  by  Confed- 
erate out  of  Curiosity ;  Confederate  by  Comus 
out  of  Maritones ;  Curiosity  by  Figaro  out  of 
a  Waxy  mare.  A  horse  of  great  size  and 
strength,  imported  especially  to  improve  the 
breed  of  ordinary  horses." 
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The  only  other  mention  of  this  hone  which 
we  find  in  thia  work  is  an  incidental  allusion  in 
the  following  paragraph : — **I  have  ofVen  won- 
dered that  among  the  many  importations  of 
stock  by  our  spirited  and  enterprising  breed- 
ers, who  are  doing  so  mudi  for  the  improve- 
ment of  horses  and  cattle  in  America,  no  one 
has  thought  of  importing  some  fine,  roomy,  six- 
teen hands,  half  or  two-tliird  parts  bred  mares 
by  highly  reputed  sires.  I  am  satisfied  that 
such  mares  judiciously  bred  to  the  strongest 
and  most  powerful  of  our  American  or  import- 
ed stallions, — such  horses  as  Consternation  is 
reported  to  be,  or  as  Boston  is, — would  do  more 
to  improve  the  stock  of  the  United  States,  in 
size  and  substance,  without  loss  of  speed  or 
blood,  than  any  other  plan  of  breeding  can 
effect." 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  for  1845,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  but  no  further  description 
of  the  horse : — '*For  the  best  stallion,  four 
years  old  and  upwards,  the  first  premium,  (20, 
was  awarded  to  the  imported  horse  'Conster- 
nation,^ belonging  to  C.  T.  Abbott,  of  Oneida 
county,  N.  Y.'» 

In  the  Transactions  for  1849,  we  find  the  re- 
mark, by  the  awarding  committee,  that  ''the 
horse  Consteniation,  owned  by  J.  B.  Burnett, 
of  Syracuse,  was  shown,  but  having  received 
the  first  premium  in  1845,  a  certificate  is 
awarded  him  as  the  best  horse  on  the  ground." 

In  1851,  a  diploma  was  g^ven  him  by  this 
society. 

In  1852,  the  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  on  Thorough-bred  Horses,  of 
which  Thos.  Motley,  Jr.,  of  West  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  was  chairman,  say: — "A  thorough- 
bred stallion.  Consternation,  owned  by  J.  B. 
Burnett,  Esq.,  of  Syracuse,  eleven  years  old, 
was  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee  a  veiy 
superior  animal,  and  to  say  the  best  horse  ex- 
hibited would  indeed  be  faint  praise.  His 
pedigree  as  shown  to  your  oonunittee,  was  not 
only  perfect  but  briUianit  and  his  stock,  of 
which  quite  a  number  was  shown,  is  a  sufii- 
dent  guarantee  of  his  character  as  a  'getter^ 
of  superior  stock.  Having  taken  the  first  pre- 
mium heretofore,  excludes  him  from  receiving 
a  premium.^^ 

We  have  abo  examined  the  series  of  articles 
written  for  the  Tkurf,  Field  and  Farm^  but  with- 
out finding  any  allusion  to  this  horse.    Proba- 


bly Consternation  was  not  distinguished  as  a 
racer,  and  therefore  little  notice  has  been  taken 
of  him  in  our  American  horse  books,  wfaidi 
are  largely  confined  to  animals  that  have  ac- 
quired a  turf  reputation.  Enough,  however, 
has  been  said,  we  hope,  to  provoke  some  ooe 
who  can  do  so  to  furnish  a  more  satisfactory 
history  of  this  horse. 


F^  tk€  New  EngUmd  Ft 
**AXD.  TO  SPBOIAIj  aBDUGATIOV." 

In  an  article  in  the  Farmsr  of  Feb.  22,  with 
the  above  title,  ''J.  B."  objects  to  any  grant 
in  aid  of  the  Agricultural  College,  on  the 
ground  that  *4t  id  a  specialty ;  that  the  whole 
community  is  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  a 
class ;  that  only  within  certain  limits  the  pros- 
perity of  agriculture  implies  the  prospenty  of 
the  State  ;^^  and  that  the  only  encouragement 
and  assistance  farmers  need  should  come  from 
their  own  resources,  and  from  the  stimulation 
to  be  derived  from  the  general  prosperity  of 
other  pursuits. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  where  the 
consumers  of  the  products  of  the  soil  far  out- 
number the  tillers  thereof,  and  maintain  a 
great  preponderance  in  business,  in  wealth,  in 
position  and  influence,  there  may  be  those  who 
regard  agriculture  merely  as  one  of  the  many 
specialties  of  her  citizens,  and  farmers,  as 
one  of  die  useful  classes  to  whom  a  higher  ed- 
ucation would  be  beneficial,  would  elevate 
their  avooition,  and,  in  time,  would  redound 
to  ^e  honor  of  the  Commonwealth,  upon  the 
principle  that  the  good  of  the  individual  is  the 
good  of  the  community ;  but  who  hold  that  the 
number  of  fanners  is  so  sniall,  and  the  amount 
they  produce  for  the  subsistence,  or'contrihpte 
to  tfie  business  of  the^  community  so  trinW 
that  any  lej3;islation  in  their  behalf,  woidl 
evince  a  spirit  of  favoritism  unjust  to  other 
classes  of  citizens.  Only  keep  commerce  ac- 
tive, and  the  factories  and  workshojis  fullv 
employed,  and  agriculture  wiU  follow  in  their 
wake,  and  take  care  of  itself. 

But  suppose  this  view  of  the  subject  were 
extended  beyond  a  thirty  mile  radius  of  "the 
hub,^^  so  as  to  include  the  whole  State,  or 
what  is  better,  the  United  States,  what  is  the 
effect  of  their  reasoning  ?  The  grand  old  max- 
im that  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  the  industrial  arts,  would 
be  annihilated  by  it ;  and  the  wealth  now  be- 
ing gathered  from  fertile  soils,  and  which  can 
be  increased  for  generations  to  come,  dwindles 
into  insignificance  beside  the  riches  to  be  de* 
rived  from  other  resources.  No  longer  could 
any  of  the  products  of  the  soil  be  crowned 
kin^.  A  bountiful  crop  of  wheat  or  com, 
giving  a  laige  surplus  for  shipment,  would  be 
about  the  same  to  the  country  as  a  meagre 
crop.  Two  million  bales  of  cotton  Would  be 
rated  about  the  same  as  ^ye^  for  only  ** within 
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certain  limits  the  prosperitj  of  a^cultore, 
imi^^  tiie  prosperity  of  other  oorsmts.*'  The 
Baxoan  at  Washiiigton  shoulol  be  abolished, 
for  agriculture  is  only  a  "sijecialty ;"  all  di- 
rect legislation  for  its  promotion  should  cease, 
for  the  grants  of  land  by  Congress  for  estab- 
Bsbing  agricultural  colleges  constitute  danger- 
one  pre^dents  for  the  various  professions, 
trades*  sectarian  schools,  Ac.  Therefore  pro- 
tect the  manufacturers  and  miners,  legislate 
for  commerce,  inland  navigati<Hiand  raiCoads, 
and  let  agriculture  depend  upon  its  own  re- 
aonrcea  for  its  higher  and  better  development, 
for  its  reflex  influence  on  public  prosperity  is 
too  sK^t  to  claim  aid  or  s^rmpathy. 

But  no  country  can  thus  ignore  its  agricul- 
ture; nor  is  the  natural  order  of  things  so 
changed  -here  in  Massachusetts  that  her  agri- 
cohnre  is  not  still  of  vital  importance,  nor  is 
al^  reaping  such  riches  from  her  many  and 
varied  pursuits  that  she  should  not  condescend 
to  take  a  little  more  profit  out  of  her  soil. 
Her  weidthy  and  liberal  minded  citizens  have 
\  always  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  rural 
life  and  occupations,  and  her  le^slators  have 
lent  a  helping  hand  to  the  societies  established 
for  the  promotion  of  her  agriculture.  Shall 
her  present  representatives  refuse  to  recog- 
nize Its  claim,  and  withhold  such  assistance  to 
ita  lon^  expected  college  as  shall  put  it  upon  a 
level  with  other  educational  institutions  P  The 
school  or  college  is  but  an  inherent  part  of  ag- 
riculture itself;  the  men  there  educated,  and 
the  principles  and  methods  there  verified  and 
promnlipnted,  will  go  forth  to  every  nart  of 
the  State  to  make  their  influence  felt  tnroueh 
.  every  town  and  district.  Money  given  for  the 
endowment  and  support  of  an  agricultural 
colleee,  is  better  appropriated  than  when  do- 
nated to  the  dififerent  societies  to  be  oflTered 
in  premiums.  A  premium  is  often  bestowed 
for  a  chance  production, — the  receiver  neither 
understanding  how  he  obtained  his  success, 
nor  able  to  repeat  it.  A  thorough  education 
is  the  basis  of  real  progress ;  it  enables  men 
to  trace  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  so 
tlu|t  when  they  have  attained  a  certain  end, 
thev  can  again  go  through  the  same  process 
^th  the  same  results,  and  can  tell  their  neigh- 
bors how  to  do  likewise.  The  graduates  of 
such  an  institution  will  jgo  forth  into  every 
part  of  the  State  to  extend  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  and  methods  there  taught  and 
verified,  and  to  make  their  influence  felt  in 
eveiT  town  and  district. 

Were  the  benefits  of  the  project  confined  to 
the  fiurmers  themselves  and  to  their  immediate 
precincts,  or  did  they  carry  their  produce  out 
of  the  State  for  sale,  the  various  classes  of 
consumers  might  object  to  any  public  aid  in 
its  behalf;  but  the  relation  of  the  consumer 
and  producer  in  this  State  is  somewhat  pecu- 
liar ;  the  consumption  being  greater  than  the 
Sroduction.  Uence  the  farmer  is  not  strictly 
ependent  upon  the  flourishing  condition  of 
other  avocations  for  the  sale  of  his  produce ; 


all  he  raises  can  be  sold,  even  when  business 
is  dull.  There  may  be  a  stagnation  in  com- 
meroe  and  in  all  the  hives  of  industry,  and 
even  then  the  demand  for  food  will  be  greater 
than  they  can  supply.  Boston  is  01A&  of  the 
dearest  markets  for  provisions  in  the  country. 
The  purchaser  is  remmded  of  high  prices  every 
time  ne  buys  his  beef  steak,  or  spreads  his 
dear  bread  with  bis  dearer  butter,  and  he  in- 
quires wishfiilly  if  something  cannot  be  done 
to  lessen  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life. 
Any  project,  therefore,  that  will  throw  a  lai;ger 
amount  of  food  into  the  market  and  make  it 
of  better  quality,  concerns  «veiy  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  Commonwealth.  None  have 
a  deeper  interest  in  this  than  manufacturers 
themselves.  By  their  situation  in  a  comer  of 
the  union,  they  are  compelled  to  make  long 
transportations  of  their  materials,  and  afber^ 
wards  of  their  merchandise  for  markets.  And 
they  will  find  in  the  rising  establishments  in 
different  paits  of  the  country  nearer  the  raw 
material,  fuel,  ^  and  cheaper  provisions,  a 
sharper  competition  than  they  nave  hitherto 
met  from  foreign  manufacturers.  How  can 
they  contend  with  their  rivals  unless  they  have 
the  advantage  of  cheap  labor?  Cheap  labor 
depends  mainly  upon  cheap  food.  Where 
shall  that  cheap  food  be  obtained  ?  Shall  it 
be  sought  from  our  own  soil,  or  from  remote 
localities  ?  Shall  no  effort  be  made  to  improve 
the  thousands  of  acres  of  land  lyin^  in  waste, 
or  only  imperfectly  cultivated,  m  sight  of  our 
populous  cities  and  towns?  Shall  expensive 
iunes  of  railroads  be  built  over  high  hills, 
through  mountains,  and^  across  deep  and  wide 
rivers,  that  provisions  in  greater  abundance 
may  be  brought  from  the  vuley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ?  Shall  the  State  continue  to  pledge  her 
credit  in  furtherance  of  such  enterprises  r  She 
is  now  expending  more  from  the  public  treas- 
ury for  tunnelling  one  mountain  than  would 
bmld  and  endow  several  agricultural  colleges. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  number  of 
routes  of  transit,  the  rates  of  transportation 
have  increased,  and  staple  products  are  dearer 
now  than  fifteen  years  ago.  Transportation 
will  always  be  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  drawing  supplies  from  a  distance.  Since 
these  measures  do  not  bring  food  down  to  the 
desired  standard,  why  not  try  the  plan  of 
bringing  the  whole  State  under  a  high  cultiva- 
tion ?  Our  farmers  can  put  into  market  many 
kinds  of  produce  of  a  superior  quality,  and  in 
better  condition  and  at  cheaper  rates  than 
they  can  be  procured  from  the  west.  Rough, 
rugged  and  sterile  as  our  soil  may  appear,  it 
can  yet  be  made  to  yield  sustenance,  comfort 
and  pleasure  to  a  iar  greater  degree  than  at 
present. 

Manufacturers  may  well  regard  farmers 
as  workins  for  them  in  iumishing  food  and 
supplies  lor  themselves  and  their  employees, 
and  therefore  they  have  a  direct  interest  in 
every  improvement  in  the  farm.  The  money 
expended  for  home  productions  is  kept  within 
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were  the  last  and  strongest  of  his  cattle  of  that 
age.  Nothing  was  discoT^red  when  the  skins 
were  removed;  the  carcases  showing  a  healthy 
condition  next  to  the  skin.  What  was  the  dis- 
ease ?  V* 
Mast  Tard,  N.  ff.,  Maireh  4c,  1868. 

Rbxarxb.— Who  can  answer  that  qaastion? 
Were  they  poisoned  by  had  water,  or  by  any  im- 
proper food,  snch  as  rusty  straw,  &c. 

CVTTINO  OATS  OBBSX. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Waitsfield,  (Yt.) 
Fanners'  and  Mechanics'  Club,  O.  E.  Wilder 
stated  that  last  summer  he  cut  an  acre  of  oats  soon 
after  they  were  headed  out,  and  this  winter  he  fed 
them  to  10  cows,  lasting  them  for  theh:  entire  feed, 
three  weeks  and  four  days— nearly  equal  to  thirty- 
six  weeks  for  one  cow.  The  cows  meanwhile  in- 
creased in  their  milk,  when  naturally  they  would 
have  decreased  on  «rdinai7  fodder.  The  land 
was  seeded  to  grass,  and  he  intends  to  put  what 
grows  on  the  same  piece  next  year  by  itself,  and 
feed  it  to  the  same  number  of  cows,  and  note  the 
result.  He  thinks  that  he  cut  the  oats  a  little  too 
early,  and  that  if  they  had  been  left  till  fhll  in  the 
milk  they  might  have  been  better.  He  also  be- 
lieves that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  not  exhans- 
ted  nearly  as  much  as  if  the  oats  had  ripened. 
More  of  us,  I  think,  will  try  cutting  oats  for  fod- 
der next  summer.  Nbd. 

We^jkld,  VL,  1868. 

Eekabks.— We  have  cnt  oats  for  fodder  several 
times,  an4  when  we  have  seen  how  much  of  the 
straw  was  left  among  the  orta  by  the  cows,  we 
have  almost  every  year  concluded  that  we  did  not 
cut  them  early  enough. 

WA.8TB  FROM  WOOLBN  MILLS. 

I  should  like  to  know  how  to  make  a  good  ma- 
nure of  the  dye-stuff  or  picker-waste  that  comes 
fix>m  woolen  mills.  w. 

Blackitone,  Mau,,  Jan.  18, 1868. 

Bbm ▲BK8.— The  waste  of  woolen  mills  is  con- 
sidered a  very  valuable  material  in  the  compost 
heap.  Mr.  T.  8.  Lang  of  Yassalboro',  Me.,  uses 
the  ashes  and  waste  from  an  extensive  mill  in  his 
neighborhood.  From  notes  of  a  visit  to  his  fium, 
published  some  time  since  in  the  Maine  Fartner, 
we  learn  that  after  being  mixed  with  muck  it  is  in 
this  case  saturated  with  the  contents  of  the  privies 
connected  with  the  mills.  Where  this  cannot  be 
done  it  is  formed  into  composts  of  thin  alternate 
layers  with  loam,  turf,  &c.,  or  left  in  heaps  to  heat 
and  decompose.  The  "dye-stuff  or  picker-waste" 
may  be  less  valuable  than  that  usually  known  as 
"wool  waste." 

LAMPBLACK. 

1  have  a  lot  of  lampblack  not  suitable  for  the 
purposes  intended.  Can  I  use  it  to  any  advantage 
in  my  garden }    If  so,  how  shall  I  apply  it  ? 

Medford,  Mau.,  Feb.  10, 1868.         A  Bbadbb. 

BBMA&K8.--It  is  not  often  that  the  former  has 
an  opportunity  to  experiment  with  lampblack  as 
a  fertilizer.  In  Europe,  where  everything  of  a 
vegetable  or  animal  origin  is  more  careftilly 
saved  than  here,  soot  which  is  probably  something 
like  lampblack,  is  regarded  of  much  value  as  a  fer- 
tilizer, and  it  is  also  used  to  protect  plants  flrom 


insects.    It  is  said  that  as  high  as  9i5  per  load  has 
been  paid  in  England  for  soot  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  insects.   Three  or  four  quarts  of  soot  dis- 
solved in  a  barrel  of  water  is  said  to  be  about  equal 
to  guano  as  a  liquid  yianure,  especially  for  flowers. 
About  eighteen  bushels  is  said  to  make  a  valuable 
dressing  for  an  acre.    Whether  lampblack  would 
prove  equally  valuable  for  these  purposes,  we  can 
not  say.    But  as  lampblack  "consists  of  finely  di- 
vided carbon,  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  various 
compounds  into  which  the  elements  of  vegetable 
substances  resolve  themselves  when  submitted  to 
the  process  of  destructive  distillation,"  we  think  it 
must  be  valuable  in  the  compost  or  manure  heap, 
in  which  form,  perhi^,  it  may  be  most  convenient- 
ly iHpplied. 

THB  OKBATBST  AMOUNT  OF  COW  FBBD. 

I  am  a  "Meelianic"  having  i  acre  of  good  land, 
which  has  been  planted  to  potatoes  five  or  six 

? rears.  Having  a  good  cow  I  want  to  lay  this 
and  down  to  grass  this  spring.  I  want  to  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  good*  feed  for  next  winter. 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  fiow  should  vou  manage  it  if  it 
were  yours.  Do  yon  bind  the  Monthly  Fakmbk? 
What  is  the  cost  of  binding  ?  Please  name  the 
handsomest  evergreen  bush,  and  you  will  oblige 

A  Rbadbb  of  THB  Monthly. 
Baei  ASrinffUm,  Kocs .,  Feb.  23,  1868. 

Rbmabxs.— The  greatest  amount  of  feed  oaa 
undoubtedly  be  obtained  by  the  "soiling"  plan- 
that  is,  by  raising  "cow  com,"  rye,  oats,  roots,  &c 
It  iff  estimated  that  one  ag:e  thus  managed  will  do 
as  much  as  from  three  to  seven  in  pasture.  Bdng 
a  mechanic  you  and  your  boys  need  the  out  door 
work.  Suppose  yon  buy  the  little  work  on  Soiling, 
by  Mr.  Quincy ,  of  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  and  see  what 
you,  think  of  it.  The  Monthly  Is  neatly  bound 
for  75  cents.  Tastes  differ  as  to  evergreens ;  but, 
if  it  were  dear-bought  and  far-fetched,  what  would 
be  more  beantiftil  than  a  white  pine  ? 


spbuno  xnbbs. 

For  sprung  knees  in  a  hone,  we  use  equal  patts 
of  common  soft  soap  and  water  applied  warm  and 
well  rubbed  in,  and  rub  the  legs  dry.  One  should 
spend  half  an  hour  three  times  a  day  in  this  way 
for  ten  days,  letting  the  horse  stand  m  the  stable 
or  pasture  without  using.  In  this  way  we  have 
known  a  badly  sprung  knee  to  be  nearly  straight- 
ened to  its  original  place,  after  which  it  was 
washed  for  two  or  three  weeks  three  times  a  day  in 
a  decoction  made  by  steeping  the  inner  bark  of 
white  oak  (taken  ftom  a  young  growing  tree)  until 
the  water  was  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  mixing  the 
oak  juice  with  the  best  of  brandy,  at  the  rate  of 
two  parts  of  oak  juice  to  one  of  brandy;  and 
rubbed  freely.  t* 

Reading,  Mate.,  March  10, 1868. 

ITCH  Df  PIOS. 

Having  a  lot  of  young  store  pigs  troubled  with 
the  itch  and  scurvy,  which  kept  them  miserably 
poor,  I  gave  them  two  or  three  doses  of  stone 
brimstone,  grated  fine— the  powdered  being  too 
weak,— in  some  skim  or  sour  milk  to  ensure  their 
eating  it.  A  day  or  two  before  giving  them  the 
brimstone  I  grease  them  well  along  the  back,  all 
over  the  head  and  ears,  and  behind  the  fore  legs. 


1868. 
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I  also  had  the  ehamber-lye  emptied  into  their  swill 
tab.  I  let  the  pigs  run  pat  into  the  brash,  and  in 
a  few  davs  their  amendment  was  quite  visible. 
Jaat  for  the  experiment,  I  washed  one  of  the  pigs 
alter  the  household  washing  was  done,  and  it  was 
so  clean  and  free  from  scurf  that  the  other  pigs 
did  not'  know  it,  and  beat  it  away  from  the  trough. 
I  hftTe  long  used  and  known  that  the  -chamber-I  je 
is  an  exceflent  preventive  and  cure  of  the  itch  and 
other  diseases  to  which  the  pi?  is  snbied. 

John  whatxobb. 
Bridgenoirih  Farm,  } 

IhrnleOh,  lU^  Jan.  15,  1868.  $ 

BBXABXs.F-We  should  have  much  confidence  in 
the  effl£ac7  of  the  sulphur,  the  ointment  and  the 
wash,  without  the  latter  part  of  our  correspon- 
dent's prescription. 

BSD  WATE&  nr  cows. 

Some  ten  years  ago  I  had  a  cow  attacked  with 
the  red  water,  about  eight  days  after  caMng,  and 
not  knowing  of  any  remedy  I  lost  the  cow  in 
abODt  two  weeks.  Since  that  time  I  have  had  ser- 
eral  cases,  and  found  the  following  to  be  a  sure 
core,  if  administered  in  the  first  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease. Two  ounces  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  one  ounce 
balsam  eopaiva,  diluted  in  one  pint  of  water,' ad- 
ministered morning  and  eveninff  until  the  water  as- 
sumes to  its  natural  color.  If  the  animal  is  cos- 
tive, give  Epsom  salts  until  the  desired  effect  is 
proauced.  If  the  disease  has  had  ten  or  twelve 
days  standing  without  any  remedy  the  better  way 
ia  to  knock  tiie  animal  in  head  and  save  the  hide. 

LEAxmsB  Taplik. 

C%el$ea,  Vi.,  Jan,  27, 1868.   . 

BBONZB  TUBXBTS. 

In  the  Monthly  Farmeb  of  March,  1868,  there 
is  an  inquiry  from  friend  Charles  W.  Oriest,  York 
Snlphnr  Spnngs,  Pa.,  to  this  e£bct  :—*' Where  did 
tiM  bnmse  tuikevs  originate,  and  where  can  they 
be  obtained,  weigning  fortv  pounds  V 

To  his  first  inquiiy  I  will  answer :— They  origi- 
nated, with  a  race  of  turkeys  of  large  frame,  on  a 
good  siied  fknn,  with  its  "three  bams,"  with 
plenty  of  grasshoppers,  for  dessert,  and  three 
regular  feedings  per  day  of  shelled  com  for  one 
or  two  years.  This  is  the  whole  secret  of  '<bronz- 
ing."  And  to  the  next  inquiry,  where  he  can  get 
these  forty-pounders  ?  If  he  will  allow  a  *'fowl- 
fimder**  to  aueu  at  the  weight,  he  can  obtain  them 
in  the  vidmty  of  Boston,  for  twenty  guineas,  the 
gold  to  precede  the  delivery  of  the  turkeys. 

TatMftMi,  Matt,,  March,  1868.        A.  Batlibs. 

WOBMS  IN  HOB8B8. 

For  this  trouble,  I  have  found  the  best  cure  to 
be  a  plenty  of  grain.  If  the  horses  are  young,  a 
good  quantity  of  fine  feed  and  but  little  meal,  or, 
vfine  feed  cannot  be  had,  plenty  of  oats,  feeding 
at  proper  thnes  is  sufficient.  Oats  seem  to  be  the 
natoral  food  for  horses.  A  good  Condition  Pow- 
der for  horses  can  be  prepared  by  any  one,  from 
the  following  articles :  four  ounces,  each,  or  equal 
quantities  of  Black  Antimony,  Common  Sulphur, 
Cream  of  Tartar,  Epsom  Salts  and  Saltpetre.  Mix 
them  well  together.  Dose  a  common  table-spoon- 
ftal  once  a  day,  siven  in  the  grain.  The  above  is  a 
good  lUterative  for  a  horse  a  little  off  his  feed ;  is 
also  good  for  worms.  s. 

Btading,  Matt.,  Feb,  8, 1868. 

A  GOOD  HBIFBB. 

Enclosed,  I  send  you  a  statement  of  the  amount 
Of  milk  given  l^  my  heifer  dnring  the  year  1867. 


The  heifer  I  raised.  She  was  two  years  old  the 
first  day  of  May.  1866 ;  dropped  her  first  calf  on 
the  26th  dav  of  I^ec,  1866,  and  Is  to  calve  again 
July  4, 1868.  I  weiglied  her  milk  for  ten  days, 
(from  the  10th  to  the-  20th)  of  each  month  in  ttie 
year  1867,  with  the  following  result :— The  whole 
amount  given  in  the' 120  days,  on  which  I  weighed 
her  milk,  was  2405  pounds,  making  an  aggregate 
of  7316  pounds  in  86o  days,  or  an  average  of  a  frac- 
tion over  20  pounds  per  day  for  the  entire  year. 

Pbancis  W.  Haydbn. 
SouthboTOugh,  Matt,,  Fdt.  7, 1868. 


SPBTJirO  KNBBS  OB  OONTBAOTED  COBDS. 

I  have  a  very  valuable  horse  that  has  got  his  knees 
sprunff.  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  read- 
ers of  the  Fabmbb,  tell  me  of  anything  that  I  can 
do  to  straighten  them  up  in  their  place  again.  I 
have  read  almost  everything  under  the  head  "Ex- 
tracts and  Replies,"  but  have  not  seen  anything 
touching  this  point.  J.  M.  Canvet. 

Ottipee  Centre,  N.  B.,  Feb.,  1868. 

Rbmabxs.— We  do  not  think  there  is  any  reme- 
dy for  sprang  knees  in  a  horse ;  we  have  never 
known  a  cure  attempted.  * 


*  SICK  ox. 

Having  had  an  ox  with  similar  symptoms  as 
those  described  by  "A  Subscriber,"  of  Ripton,  Vt., 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Fabmeb,  I  doctored  him 
for  horn  ail,  by  putting  a  table  spoonful  of  spirits 
of  turpentine  on  the  top  of  his  head  between  his 
horns,  repeating  it  two  or  three  times,  at  intervals 
of  two  days,  which  cured  him.  If  it  is  not  hom 
ail,  the  application  will  notprove  ipjurious. 

Fbactical  Fabmeb. 

Katt  Corinth,  ft.,  Jan.  28, 1868. 


SOBE  NOSES  nr  SHEEP. 

I  have  seen  an  Inquiry  in  your  pi^;>er  several 
times  as  to  the  cause  of  sore  noses  on  sheep. 
Most  of  the  common  cases  are  caused  by  eating  the 
droppings  of  poultry.  I  have  known  several  cases 
to  be  cured  by  removing  hens  and  turkeys  from 
the  sheep  shed.  l.  w.  b. 

BrooJ^ld,  Vt.,Feb.,  1868. 


HOLDFAST  ON  A  COW'S  JAW. 

T.  C.  Pearson,  of  Newbuiyport,  Mass.,  is  in- 
formed that  the  advice  of  his  neighbor  to  fatten 
and  kill  a  cow  afiUcted  with  a  <'set"  or  "holdfSast" 
on  the  Jaw,  is  probably  the  best  that  can  be  given. 
A  surgical  operation,  which  consists  in  sawing 
into  the  jaw  above  and  below  the  "bunch,"  and  re- 
moving the  portion  of  jaw  to  which  it  is  attached, 
is  the  only  remedy.  If  the  jaw  bone  is  not  dis- 
eased, this  will  be  effectual.  By  means  of  chloro- 
form, such  operations  may  be  readily  done. 


VWOTTEHTrX  70B  LICE. 

I  have  used  unguentum  on  my  cattle  with  good 
effect,  for  three  years,  and  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  putting  it  on  almost  every  part  of  tbcm.  I  have 
known  them  to  lick  the  parts  to  which  it  was  ap- 
plied, but  none  have  been  injured  by  it.  My  rule 
has  been  to  take  a  piece  as  large  as  a  small  pea, 
and  rub  it  thoroughly  into  the  hair.  That  quan- 
tity applied  in  three  or  four  places  will  destroy 
them.   Be  carefril  not  to  use  too  much.      w.  m. 

CUntw^  Me.,  Feb.  16, 1868. 
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PBOPOBBD  FLAN  OF  BABV. 

I  am  about  to  build  a  bun  for  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors, 32  by  80  feet,  posts  16  feet,  with  cellar  andcr 
the  whole,  for  sheep ;  and  shed  17  by  40  feet.  The 
80  feet  in  length  of  the  bam  is  to  be  divided  as 
follows : — 

Length  80  feet. 
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.    17  by  40  ft.    • 

The  shed  connects  with  the  floor,  making  it  very 
convenient  to  slip  the  straw  into  it  when  threshing, 
rain  or  shine.  In  this  bam  from  60  to  75  tons  of 
hay  will  be  stored,  and  flrom  two  to  three  hundred 
sheep  kept.  Our  flirmers  generally  have  one  or 
t»fO  slides,  through  which  the  hay  is  thrown  into 
the  cellar;  then  they  go  down  and  put  it  in  the 
racks.  I  wish  to  save  this  labor,  and  propose  to 
have  the  racks  so  arranged  in  the  cellar,  as*to 
slide  the  hay  from  the  floor  directly  into  them, 
and  save  once  handling  fifty  tons  of  hay,  and  over 
a  hundred  trips  up  and  down  stairs,  that  are 
usually  made  during  winter  months,  as  well  as  to 
save  unavoidable  scattering  of  hav  by  the  tramp- 
ing and  crowding  of  the  sheep,  'r^ow  to  ventilate 
the  sheep  cellar,  which  all  sheep  growers  know  is 
very  important,  I  propose  to  build  a  ventilator  at 
least  three  feet  square  placing  it  directly  over  the 
centre  of  the  cellar,  and  running  it  through  the  roof. 
Perhaps  some  one  will  say  that  this  will  occupy 
too  much  room  in  the  centre  of  the  bam.  But 
what  is  the  loss  of  225  feet  of  room,  when  com- 
pared with  the  benefit  of  pure  air  for  300  sheep  ? 
As  this  ventilator  passes  directly  through  the  mow, 
which  is  30  by  82  reet ;  it  will  also  serve  to  venti- 
late the  hay  there  as  well  as  the  cellar  below.  It 
mav  also  be  used  as  a  conductor  for  hav  into  the 
cellar,  if  necessary,  as  on  two  sides  of  this  ventila- 
tor are  doors  three  feet  square  and  33  feet  apart, 
which  swing  up  Arom  top  to  bottom.  If  any  one 
can  suggest  objections  to  this  plan,  we  would  be 
glad  to  hear  Arom  them  through  the  Farmer. 

Av  Old  Carpenter  and  a  Touno  Farmer. 

BrakUree,  Vt,,  March,  1808. 

A  boOSE  8TORT. — CHANOB  OF  THB  8BA80N8. 

On  the  tenth  of  March,  1814,  my  father,  then 
living  in  West  Boylston,  Mass.,  had  a  goose  **come 
off"  with  nine  goslings,  all  of  which  lived  until 
Christmas  time.  When  this  brood  was  two  weeks 
old,  the  old  goose  commenced  laying  in  the  hog- 
pen, near  the  house.  As  soon  as  she  commenced 
sittmg,  the  old  gander  took  charge  of  the  young 

goslings,  and  most  faithfVilly  did  he  discharge  the 
uties  of  step-mother  and  guardian.  Once  in  two 
or  three  days  the  old  goose  would  leave  her  eggs 
for  an  airing  and  a  wash.  As  soon  as  she  left  the 
nest  for  these  purposes,  she  made  a  call  or  noise, 
that  only  a  goose  can  make.  On  hearing  this  call, 
the  old  gander  would  give  his  young  ones  a  wink, 
and  instantly  thev  would  huddle  together  and  re- 
main almost  motionless  for  fhrther  orders.  The 
old  goose  would  stand  near  her  nest  until  Joined 
by  her  mate,  when  with  the  most  excessive  bow- 
ings and  gobblings  they  would  start  in  companv 
for  the  water,  which  was  about  one  hundred  rods 
ft-om  the  house.  After  bathing,  they  would  return 
in  the  same  social  and  boisterous  manner;  she  to 


her  eggs,  and  he  to  his  patient  and  waiting  little 
family.  Children  obeyed  their  parents  in  tho^e 
days !  In  due  time  the  old  goose  led  forth  another 
brood  of  seven  goslings,  all  of  which  grew  up  to 
goosehood. 

At  this  time  Robert  B.  Thomas,  tfie  author  of 
the  old  Farmer's  Almanac,  who,  though  dead  these 
some  thirty  vears,  yet  bpeaketh,  was  one  of  our 
nearest  neighbors.  He  had  kept  two  flocks  of 
geese  for  forty  years,  entirely  separate,  and  I  re- 
member that  he  advised  my  mother  to  cook  the 
litter  of  eggs  laid  so  soon  after  hatching  the  first 
brood,  as  he  thought  they  were  not  impregnated 
and  would  not  hatch ;  but  l)elieving  the  old  goose 
understood  her  own  business  best,  she  was  allowed 
to  have  her  own  way,  and  the  result  was  as  I  have 
stated. 

But  have  not  our  seasons  changed  ?  Were  there 
many  goslings  about  this  year  on  the  tenth  of 
March  ?  In  those  days  young  folks  went  a-May  ing 
and  ffot  flowers;  latterlv  they  get  little  else  than 
wet  feet  and  colds.  In  their  rambles  the  first  day 
of  May.  Old  Folka. 

Winchester,  Mats.,  March  8,  1868. 

A  TALVABLE  TOOL. 

Every  farmer  is,  or  should  be,  enough  of  a  me- 
chanic to  do  such  odd  jobs  of  carpentry  or  black- 
smithing  as  are  conatantly  needing  to  be  done 

about  his  house  and  oat- 
buildings,  or  in  repair- 
ing  farm  implements. 
For  such  work,  a  good 
vise  is  indispensable. 
The  one  represented  in 
the  accompanying  cut* 
known  as  a  pipe  vise, 
and  Airaished  with  or  without  extra  jaw,  is  made 
in  diffbrent  siies  snited  to  the  lightest  or  heaviest 
work.  It  has  a  covered  screw,  parallel  movement 
of  jaws,  and  is  very  simple  in  oonstraction.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  kinds  manufactured  by  the  Union 
Vise  Company,  of  this  city. 

DRBB8INO  FOR  WHEAT. 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  taken  out  of  the  pasture, 
good  soil,  bard  land ;  I  have  planted  three  years  to 
corn ;  have  not  dressed  it  very  high ;  now  wish  to 
sow  it  to  wheat  in  the  spring,  liow  and  what 
shall  I  dress  the  same  with  to  ensure  a  good  crop. 
I  have  not  manure  to  spare  to  dress  for  wheat. 
Some  say,  dress  with  lime.    What  do  you  say  ? 

Epping,  N.  H.,  Feb^  1868.  t. 

Remarks.— If  we  had  the  knowledge  by  which 
we  could  tell  farmers  how  to  enrich  land  for  a 
good  crop  of  wheat  on  our  New  Bngland  farms, 
without  manure,  how  soon  we  might  retire  on  aa 
"ample  fortune."  Some  time  since,  we  published 
statements  of  several  large  crops  of  wheat  raised 
on  the  tobacco  fields  of  the  Connecticut  River,  by 
farmers  who  had  experienced  successive  failure  to 
raise  wheat  under  other  circumstances.  Without 
a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  your  land  i^rther 
than  what  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  an  old  pastnre  and  that  yon  have  taken  three 
crops  of  com  and  "not  dressed  it  very  high,"  we 
have  not  much  to  say  about  lime. 

Not  long  since,  however,  we  published  an  ac- 
count of  aa  old  Pennsylvania  form,  run  out  and 
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alMndOQcd  some  tereDl;-BTO  years  sgo,  beiog 
rectafmed  by  a  ByaKm  of  Improvemenl  In  irbirh 
salt  and  llrae  wer«  largaly  nsed.  In  that  caie, 
knd  ahalf  sackR  or  sail  and  lirentyHvc  baehela  of 
lime  were  eaOinated  eqaal  to  "a  moderats  dressing 
of  nunnTS."  How  It  migbc  opeiMe  on  yonr  land 
we  cannot  »*y,  but  from  oar  own  experiments  we 
•hoolil  not  anticipate  a  paying  result. 


The  towing  or  onion  seed  Is  suggested  by 
T«i7  name  Danvera,  where  this  liitle  machine  bas 
lieen  long  nsed  and  Is  Tecommendcd  by  Mr.  Oreg- 
ory,  in  bis  book  on  Onion  Cnltare.  It  bas  been  re- 
cently improTed  in  nearly  CTcry  part  and  now 
weighs  less  tban  Iwenty-fiTO  pounds,  and  claims 
to  combine  all  the  reqalslles  of  a  hand-seedsower, 
and  is  adapted  to  the  diObrent  hinds  of  seed.  It 
is  adTenised  In  another  colnmn. 


Abont  BftMn  years  ago  I  set  oat  an  orchard  of 
apple  trees  of  Tarlons  kinds,  and  a  number  of 
them  were  deBtroyed  by  the  borers,  and  by  ac- 
cidents. I  wish  to  know  If  I  can  set  apple  trees 
In  the  same  places  where  the  others  died,  and  ex- 
pect them  to  do  well.  If  not  what  Is  tbe  best 
course  for  me  to  lake  to  fill  up  the  vacant  places 
Id  the  orchard.  Tbe  other  trees  are  good  bearers. 
A  put  of  the  Goll  of  the  orchard  la  ^ravellx,  tbe 
other  part  a  rich  sandy  loam. 

Al'ocsti's  Ooodwin. 

Scuih  Berwict,  He.,  Marci  13, 1B68. 

Rbmabxi. — We  should  have  no  hesltatloa  In 
fiUtng  up  with  apple  trees,  tbough  as  a  general 
mle,  trees  aa  well  as  other  crops  do  i^est  under 
Bome  system  of  rotation.  Gire  each  new  tree  a 
load  of  mnck,  sods  or  ft^h  soil,  mingled  with 
aahes,  if  to  be  had,  and  well  composted  If  yon 
baT«  time  to  do  so. 


It  t(  a  custom  among  ns  to  Ittd  grain  to  mikh 
cows  to  make  more  and  better  butter.  The  (Ur- 
rners  here  raise  corn  and  oats  fbr  feed,  and  have 
tbem  mixed  and  grotind  nith  the  coh.  Tbe  law  In 
Termont  allows  a  qnnrl  for  craeking  and  two 
qnarls  for  grinding,  or  some  six  to  ten  pounds  toll. 
Some  of  the  farmers  have  the  cob  etncd  onl,  when 
the  bushel  of  meal  will  weigh  only  forty  pounds 
after  taking  (he  loll  and  cob  ont.  Where  a  fanner 
ffeeds  flrom  400  to  800  bushels  In  a  year,  Ihia  ivill 
amount,  as  com  is  nu\r  selling,  to  860 :  a  sum  that 
would  pay  for  a  com  sheller.and  leave  9-^  to  pay 
a  hired  hand  for  two  and  a  half  months.  Xhis 
amount  of  com  could  be  sbelled  with  two  bands 


re  a  iij  snbstance. 


ihejf  may  be  thrown  Into  the  hog-yard  to  abcorb 
the  urine,  and  then  pat  on  the  land  to  raise  more 
com.  Prom  three  to  five  pieces  of  cobs  pnt  In  a 
hill  of  com  at  planting  will  keep  the  wire  worm 
busy  at  the  pith  nnlll  the  com  has  so  faradvanced 
that  It  Is  ont  of  his  way.  And  finally  your  cobs 
are  worth  twenty  per  cent,  for  kindling  fires.  So 
yoa  will  see  that  If  corn  U  Ebclled  and  [hen  mixed 
with  oats  and  gronnd,  you  have  nothing  but  the 
pure  meal.  This  will  make  anlRiiila  thrive,  and 
iheir  hair  will  lay  sleek,  inslead  of  standing  like 
tbe  quills  of  a  porcupine,  as  it  does  when  )'ou  feed 
with  the  cob  ground  in  with  yotir  ct 

JgffiriHmUe,  Vt.,  Feb.  20,  1"  " 


LTH&N    J.   SeELEV. 


I  see  thnt  "V.  M.  H.,"  of  Bochosler,  Tt.,  aski, 
are  we  Improving  our  stock  ?  I  answer,  yes,  no 
donht  of  li.    Stock  is  kept  belter  (ban  formerly, 


way 


0  Imi 


E  It.    Our 


.. „ lagcouily. 

Improve  them.  But  if  I  wished  an 
s  wkb  my  stock,  I  should  pay  more 
Mieniinn  hi  loe  good  points  of  the  animal  than  to 
Its  pedigree.  In  a  late  discussion  of  tt 
"Will  ft  pay  to  c:  ■      " 


animal  tt 


agoodoae.  We  don't  want  Mcoitd  cfan  thorough- 
breds, and  the  best  cost  loo  much  for  ns  small  far- 
mers.'" We  all  know  that  those  who  breed  fancy 
stock  for  market  or  for  show,  give  It  better  care 
and  keeping  ibaa  most  of  us  do  our  grade  stock. 
Now  if  we  raise  good  animals  and  lake  good  care 
of  them,  does  It  matter  whether  they  are  grades 
or  iborougbbreds  }  I  should  answer  Ihia  qncstlon 
OS  Mr.  Whipple  did.  But  I  Uve  had  veiy  Utile 
experience  fn  breeding  stock,  and  my  opinkm 
would  have  but  little  value.  As  an  experiment, 
1  raised  fonr  grade  lambs,  lost  year,  crossing  a 
South  Down  ram  with  Merino  encs.  These  four 
are  the  beat  formed  and  hardiest  lambs  I  have, 
and  keep  in  tbe  best  condition.  This  year  my 
Iambs  will  all  be  of  the  same  grade.  I  intend  to 
sell  for  mutton.  Can  vou  inform  me  whether  the 
woo]  of  the  South  Downs  will  sell  as  well  as  the 
heavy  wool  of  the  Vermont  Merino.  j.  n. 

Weatlienfieid,  Vt.,  Feb.,  1868. 


Why  it  Is  that  the  planting  and  raising  of  man- 
gel wunel  are  carried  on  so  entirely  Uimrcnt  here 
from  what  is  customary  in  Europe  generally,  and 
in  Germany  especially  } 

I  do  not  tbink  yon  can  And  an  Oekonom  (large 
fhrmer)  In  all  that  country  who  will  plant  a  slogle 
acre  of  wnnels  without  transplanllng  them,  and 
yet  a  great  many  are  raised  there  for  stock  and 
other  purposes.  I  have  never  seen  clhcwbere  such 
large  wurzels  as  are  raised  in  Oermauy,  on  a 
poorer  soil,  and  with  less  callivatlon  and  dresalng 
than  is  usually  given  to  them  here.  In  this  coun- 
try I  have  obser^■ell  very  closely,  and  have  loiuo 
to  the  conclusiou  that  the  waul  of  transplanting  la 
the  great  cause  of  failure. 
Erery  farmer  In  Germany  bas  a  patch  of  land  In 
sheltered  place  near  the  house,  of  tkh  snll,  on 
blch  he  raises  all  his  plants  and  seeds  for 
e  coming  season,  as  well  as  for  Ibe  year  fol- 
lowing) such  as  beets,  turnips,  carrots,  onions, 
— Lbb^aa,  &c.,  in  fact,  all  tbo  seeds  he  re- 
,]ires,  OS  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  old  or  mixed 
seeds  and  spoil  his  coming  crop.  At  the  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April  be  sows  the  seed  in 
beds  which  are  covered  wUh  straw  cold  nUhts. 
About  the  Qrst  of  Hay,  when  Che  plants  are  large 
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enongli  and  the  gronnd  is  warm,  he  oommenoes 
transplanting  on  each  end  of  the  acre.  He  takes 
a  load  of  these  plants  to  the  field,  and  while  the 
plough  goes  along,  two  boys  or  women  will  follow, 
dropping  the  plants  at  regular  distances,  and  at 
the  same  time  pressing  them  on  the  gronnd  with 
the  hand.  This  is  done  as  fast  as  the  team  will 
work,  and  in  a  fortnight  they  will  be  hoed.  I  am 
sure  less  labor  is  required  by  this  plan  than  by  the 
way  practiced  here,  besides  eflteting  a  saying  of 
one-tnird  of  the  seed.  From  a  fortnight  to  a 
month  is  gained  in  time,  no  thinning  out  being 
needed,  and  by  fall  a  larger  crop  will  be  obtained. 

I  have  ui^ed  my  neighbors,  who,  by  the  way, 
are  excellent  farmers,  for  several  yean,  to  adopt 
this  plan,  but  they  still  stick  to  the  old  way.  1 
also  feel  quite  sure  that  beets,  cabbages,  lettuce, 
&c.,  may  t>o  raised  to  greater  perfection  bv  trans- 
planting, than  by  any  other  course  of  cnltiTation. 

I  presume,  Mr.  Editor,  that  some  of  your  readers 
may  laugh  al)outthis  communication,  but  let  them 
think  it  over  and  try  it  on  a  small  scale,  and  I 
think  they  will,  by  and  by,  agree  with  me.      w. 

Dorchester,  Mom,,  March  lo,  1868.  « 

APFLYIWO  MANURE— OSASS  SEED. 

I  broke  up  green  sward  last  fall  for  planting  com, 
on  which  I  intend  this  spring  to  spread  manure. 
I  wish  to  ask  through  your  columns  whether  to 
plough  or  harrow  it  in. 

I  will  also  ask  how  much  hay  seed,  and  what 
kinds  for  seeding  down  with  oats,  and  how  mnch 
seed  and  what  kind  on  natural  mowing,  where 
compost  has  been  spread  ?  A  Subsobibeb. 

.  fitkdale^Mast.,  March  14,  l9dS. 

Bbxa&xs.— In  relation  to  the  mode  of  applying 
manure  we  refer  you  to  the  practical  article  in 
another  column  by  Bfr.  Harvey,  of  Epping,  N.  H., 
and  to  other  articles  on  the  snl:t)ect* 

Our  old  rule  for  seeding  an  acre  to  grass  is  One 
bushel  of  redtop,  eight  quarts  herdsgrass,  and  six 
pounds  of  clover,  the  latter  sowed  on  the  snow 
the  last  of  March  or  first  of  .April.  If  the  land  is 
poor,  more  seed  is  needed ;  if  rich,  less.  Thos.  J. 
Field,  President  of  the  Franklin  County,  Mass., 
Agricultural  Society,  stated  last  year  at  a  club 
meeting  that  he  used  1  bushel  redtop,  12  pound 
clover,  and  6  quarts  herdsgrass.  As  oats  are  often 
mowed  closer  than  other  grain,  there  is  danger  of 
letting  in  the  snn  on  the  young  grass  after  harvest- 
ing the  oats. 

8ICK  SHVXP. 

I  am  in  trouble  about  my  sheep.  Until  last  fall 
I  never  lost  but  one  sheep  and  two  lambs. '  Now 
many  are  diseased.  They  appear  stupid,  eyes 
about  half  shut  and  run  badly,  cough,  hold  their 
heads  down,  reftise  to  eat,  pine  away  and  die.  The 
ewes  drop  their  lambs  from  one  to  fbnr  weeks  be- 
fore they  shofild,  some  of  which  are  dead  and  others 
die  soon.  My  flock  appeared  to  do  well  the  fore 
part  of  winter.  They  are  kept  in  a^hed  that  opens 
to  the  south,  and  fed  on  clover  till  three  weeks 
ago,  when  I  changed  to  white  top  hay,        k.  l. 

PhiiUpttm,  Mats,,  March  16, 1868. 

Rbxabjls.— What  comfort  can  any  sheep-raiser 
afford  to  our  correspondent  ?  Dr.  Randall  gives 
an  account  in  his  Sheep  Husbandry  of  a  disease 
which  prevailed  in  New  York  in  the  winter  of 
1846-7,  that  he  calls  Malignant  Epizootic  Catarrh, 
which  did  not  yield  to  any  medicine  used.  The 
diseased  sheep,  especially  those  which  abort,  with 


everything  connected  with  the  lamb,  should 

be  removed  ftx>m  the  healthy  sheep,  which  ahoald 

have  generous  feed,  with  grain  and  roots. 

WOOL  OBOWIKO— FOOT  BOT— «OBE  MOUTHS. 

I  have  been  in  the  sheep  business  thirty^lve 
years,  and  the  present  is  the  hardest  time  I  have 
seen  for  wool  nowing.  I  have  two  clips  on  hand, 
but  as  I  hope  for  better  times  shall  not  *Met  it  slide** 
as  yet. ' 

Seven  years  ago  last  fall,  I  bought  100  sheep  that 
came  ttom  Vermont,  some  of  which  were  lame 
before  I  got  them  home.  On  examination,  I  fohnd 
some  had  the  foot  rot.  I  took  sharp  vinegar,  dis- 
solved blue  vitriol  in  it,  and  rubbed  on  the  parts 
afl^cted.  The  disease  soon  disappeared  and  I  have 
not  seen  any  of  it  since.  « 

The  first  of  Januarv  my  sheep  were  attacked 
with  sore  mouths  or  lips,  and  did  not  eat  readily 
nor  drink  much.  I  took  lard  and  tar,  equal  parts, 
melted  together,  and  after  partly  cooled,  stirred  In  a 
little  sulphur.  This  was  applied  twice  and  thej 
are  all  well  now.  Of  the  146  in  my  flock  nearly 
all  had  it.  J.  H.  Philbkick. 

Sanboniion  Bridge,  N.  H.,  Feb,,  1868. 


PABALTZBD  HOBSE. 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  been  sick  a  week,  and  no 
one  that  has  seen  him  yet  can  tell  what  to  do  for 
him.  He  eats  and  drinks  well,  but  seems  to  be 
verv  weak  across  his  back,  and  has  lost  the  use  of 
his  hind  legs.  If  he  lies  doivn  he  cannot  help  him- 
self any  about  getting  up.  I  am  not  aware  that  he 
has  been  strained  any  way.  Any  information  as 
to  his  disease  or  cure  will  be  tbankfiilly  re- 
ceived. James  F.  Athebtost. 

Cokbrook,  N.  JET.,  March  15, 1868. 

Bbma&ks.— Evidently  your  horse  Is  snflterf&g 
firom  paralysis  of  the  loins.  Dr.  Dadd  cautions* 
against  the  use  of  violent  medicines,  and  recom- 
mends what  he  calls  "anti-spasmodics,"  which  con- 
sist of  camphor,  Indian  hemp,  assafostida,  mnsk 
or  garlic,  with  patience  and  care.  We  have  heaxd 
of  beneficial  efi'ects  in  such  cases  ftom  rubbing  the 
loins  thoroughly  with  a  mixture  of  salt  and  the 
yolk  of  eggs  in  brandy  or  other  spirits,  and  then 
applying  a  bag  of  heated  oats,  and  covering  with 
blankets,  for  a  sweat. 

i 

POBTABLB  FEKOB. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  columns  of  your 
valuable  paper  for  the  best  and  cheapest  kind  of 
fence  around  the  house  and  garden,  and  cost  of 
same  with  lumber  at  $20  per  thousand,  which  may 
be  taken  away  for  the  convenience  of  ploughing 
the  garden,  &c.     A  Reader  op  the  Fabmeb. 

Warwick,  Mam.,  March  14. 1868. 

Remarks.— We  have  seen  several  kinds  of  pa^ 

tent  movable  fence,  and  have  published  accounts 

of  them,  with  illustrations.     We  do  not  know 

where  any  can  be  obtained  just  now.    Any  ingen- 

ious  carpenter,  we  should  think,  could  build  ^oa 

a  garden  fence  in  panels  that  might  readily  be 
moved. 

labobers  wanted  in  the  couktbt. 

I  see  by  the  New  England  Farmeb  and  other 
papers  that  in  the  large  cities  and  manufhctnrinff 
towns  many  people  are  out  of  employment,  and 
consequently  are  suflbring  in  many  instances  for 
the  necessaries  of  life.    I  would  say  to  all  such. 
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arise,  take  np  thy  bed  and  walk  iMck  into  the 
ootuitiy  where  laborers  are  scarce  and  wages  high. 

I>own  here  in  Maine,  in  Somerset  and  Franklin 
ooantles,  poverty  and  want  is  not  known.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  laboring  man  or  wonuin 
oonld  do  any  better  than  now.  We  par  here 
twenty  to  twenty-six  dollars  per  month,  and  board, 
Hmt  labor,  and  men  are  very  scarce,  at  that.  In  the 
hsyfag  season  we  pay  #50  to  #75  per  month. 

we  nave  vonng  men  amongst  ns  that  clothe 
tlhcanselves  in  good  style,  and  lav  np  two  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  mr  working  on  a  larm  for  wages. . 

Female  labor  Is  equally  scarce.  It  is  with  diffl- 
cnlt y  that  we  can  get  a  woman  or  girl  to  do  honse- 
woik  at  any  wages.  o.  h. 

Nmff  Vmeyardt  FrtmkKn  Cb.,  Iftf.,  F^.  16, 1868. 

■FBURe    UrBBfl— GUT    WOEKS— SC&ATCHBS— 
WORMS  IN  HOB8B8— VATnNG  HOOB. 

Tell  J.  H.  Canney  to  pat  aiigle*wonns  into  a 
flannel  beg  and  bind  on  to  his  horse's  knees.  A 
sure  care ;  and  good  also  for  all  cases  of  contracted 
ctxds. 

To  stop  cat  worms  fh>m  eating  com,  I  pot  a 
table  spoonAil  of  lime  in  the  hill,  when  planting, 
and  the  same  on  the  hill  after  covering.  It  will 
keep  the  worms  at  a  distance.    Try  it. 

Common  molasses  for  scratches  on  horses,  well 
robbed  in  with  a«cob,  will  generally  effect  a  core 
in  three  i4>plicaiions. 

For  worms  in  horses  I  give  poplar  bark,  cat 
fine,  and  mixed  with  feed,  and  find  it  a  pmect 


A  little  chalk  and  alom  given  to  hogs  will  caase 
the  female  to  fat  as  flast  as  the  male. 
Rruitfieid,  Man^  March,  1868.    Eli  Powers. 

A  Q17BSTI0K  FOR  STOCK  OR0WBR8. 

I  kanw  of  a  eok  fbnr  years  old  this  spring,  which 
is  sapposed  to  be  smaller  than  it  woald  have  been 
if  it  had  been  kept  well.  The  qaestion  is,  Can  the 
eolt  be  made  to  grow  more  fh>m  this  time  than  it 
coald  have  been  made  to  grow  if  it  had  been  kept 
as  well  as  would  have  been  for  its  health  and 
growth  previous  to  this  time  ?  f. 

Mast  Yard,  N.  H.,  March  10, 1868  ? 

TO  FROTBCT  ONIONS  FROM  THE  MAOOOT. 

Put  one  ounce  of  onion  seed  in  half  a  pint  of 
water,  and  add  one  ounce  of  fine  salt  and  naif  an 
oonce  of  saltpetre,  pulverized.  Set  it  in  a  warm 
place,  and  stir  it  three  or  four  times  a  day  for  48 
noors.  Before  sowing,  pour  off  the  water  and  mix 
dry  ashes  to  separate  the  seed,  and  sow  in  rows 
ftom  16  to  20  inches  apart. 

Samuel  Palmer. 

Cdmiah  Flat,  N.  H.,  March,  1868. 

ICB-HOt70B  UNI>BB  A  MILK  ROOM. 

I  wish  to  inquire  of  you  or  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents, if  It  would  be  a  benefit  to  raising  of  cream  to 
build  an  ice-house  under  my  milk  house,  which  is 
about  Ibur  feet  from  the  ground,  so  that  a  place 
for  Ice  might  very  easily  be  made,  if  any  benefit 
can  be  derived  ftom  it.  G.  W.  Blaxb. 

Chargia  Plain,  VI.,  Feb.  24, 1868. 


PLOUOHINO  AND  HARROWING  IN  MANURE. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  application  of 
manure ;  whether  it  shall  be  ploughed  under  or 
dragged  in  with  the  harrow.  I  think  both  ways 
are  tight.  On  moist,  heavy  soil  no  doubt  it  is  best 
applied  to  the  surface.  Still  I  think  I  can  show 
neighbor  Hubbard  as  good  potatoes  as  he  ever  saw 
raised  where  the  manure  was  spread  on  the  turf  and 
tamed  under;  the  land  harrowed  and  planted  on 


top.  My  land  is  a  diy  loam.  Last  spring  spread 
a  Ught  coat  of  manure  on  my  wheat  ground  and 
dragffcd  in  a  part  and  ploughed  in  the  rest.  I 
could  see  no  diflbrence  in  the  wheat  or  stocking. 
I  intend  to  do  the  same  next  spring,  and  watch  the 
hay  crop  on  the  same.  l,  k. 

Randolph,  Vt.,  1868. 


▲GBIOUIiTUBAIi  macB. 
—The  propoeed  Exposition  of  Wool  and  Wool- 
ens has  been  postponed  until  1869. 

—Some  carefhl  men  save  hog's  bristles  to  be  put 
on  the  edge  of  iron  wedges  to  prevent  them  ftt>m 
being  forced  out  by  ftosty  logs. 

—In  Paris  it  was  recently  shown  that  duck 
rearing  is  nearly  three  times  more  profitable  than 
hen  rearing.' 

—The  apple,  though  the  most  important  fhiit  of 
the  North,  meets  with  very  indifferent  success  in 
Ohio,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
owing  to  destructive  insects  and  heavy  spring  rains. 

—Dr.  Dadd,  now  of  Baltimore,  says  that  ho  be- 
lieves that  the  phtiro  j/neumoma,  which  made  its 
appearance  in  Massachusetts  in  1859,  is  now  prev- 
alent in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

— "W.  F.  B."  i^tes  to  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
that  he  tried  wintering  bees  in  the  cellar  which 
was  dry,  but  their  breath  seemed  to  dampen  the 
comb  and  it  became  mouldy. 

—An  English  paper  advertises  a  vacancy  on  a 
ihrm  for  an  agricultural  pupil,  and  great  pains  will 
be  taken  to  give  the  young  man  an  insight  into 
Arming.  Terms  91000  a  year,  and  the  use  of  a 
horse,  with  hunting. 

—.Some  one  writes  that  the  grass  known  in  New 
England  as  herdsgrass  or  timothy,  derived  its 
names  fh>m  Timothy  Hurd  who  introduced  it  into 
Rhode  Island.  The  Quaker's  called  it  Timothy, 
and  the  world's  people  Hurd's  grass. 

—Dr.  Jas.  R.  Nichols,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  har- 
vested 81  bushels  spring  wheat  from  one  acre,  last 
year.  He  was  olibred  94  a  bushel  fbr  it,  but  pre- 
ferred to  keep  it  as  a  fiimily  luxuiy.  He  sowed 
500  lbs.  bone  dust  and  harrowed  it  in  with  the 
wheat. 

—By  the  following  operation,  says  the  Rural 
World,  a  fowl  will  be  dead  at  once  and  the  fiesh 
white.  Open  the  bill  and  insert  a  sharp,  narrow 
blade  into  the  back  part  of  the  roof,  severing  the 
vertebriB.  Then  hang  up  by  the  legs  and  let  it 
bleed  clean. 

—The  extent  to  which  the  country  has  been 
covered  with  snow  the  past  winter,  and  the  uni- 
formity of  its  depth,  are  noted  as  peculiarities  of. 
the  season.  A  more  perfect  protection  from  freez- 
ing and  thawing  all  over  the  Middle  States  was 
never  before  experienced. 

—We  are  gratified  to  learn,  says  the  Illinois 
Prairie  FoniMr,  that  some  twen^-five  countlea 
have  already  reported  examination  of  students 
for  the  honorary  and  priie  scholarships  in  the  In- 
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dustrial  Unirersitj.  The  nnmber  of  competitors 
in  each  has  ranged  flrom  one  to  twenty. 

—The  Minnesota  State  Agricultural  Society  re- 
solved that  "this  association  is  entirely  opposed  to 
any  encouragement  or  permission  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  committee  of  any  gambling  or 
jockeying  whatever,  in  connection  with  trials  of 
speed  at  our  State  Fairs.*' 

—There  is,  with  many  persons,  a  pr^udice 
.against  white  oni  the  legs  or  faces  of  horses.  Some 
one  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Lexing- 
ton, the  most  famous  thoroughbred  stallion,  and 
Dexter,  the  fastest  trotter  in  America,  have  four 
white  feet  and  a  white  nose  each. 

^•A  correspondent  of  the  Iowa  Homestead  ad- 
vises fruit  growers  to  be  very  cautious  how  they 
apply  tar,  coal  oil,  turpentine,  salt,  &c.,  to  their 
trees ;  he  has  seen  trees  killed  by  these  so-called 
remedies  for  the  canker-worm,  borer,  &c.  He 
uses  molasses  with  the  most  successful  results. 

— It  is  important  that  eveiy  one  should  know 
that  if  hot  ashes,  containing  some  fire,  are  put  in 
a  wooden  box  or  barrel  containing  cold  ashes, 
although  they  may  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
cfisk,  they  may  first  set  the  cold  ashes  on  fire,  and 
then  whatever  combustible  materials  arc  near  it. 

—'Norton  Clark,  of  Turin,  N.  Y.,  raised  flrom  one 
acre,  ninety-five  bushels  and  forty  pounds  of  yel- 
low, eight-rowed  com.  Twenty  loads  of  stable 
manure  were  spread  and  ploughed  under,  upon  a 
piece  of  land  that  had  been  in  grass  ten  years, 
well  harrowed,  furrowed  and  planted  in  rows  three 
feet  apart  each  way.  Manured  in  hill  with  hog 
manure,  and  hoed  well  three  times. 

— Peanuts  are  raised  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina and  Florida,  generally  on  new  land,  where 
the  trees  are  girdled  preparatory  to  clearing,  and 
before  the  ground  is  ready  for  anything  else.  The 
cost  of  planting  and  cultivating  is  about  $30  per 
acre,  and  the  produce  flrom  100  to  200  bushels. 
The  great  hibor  has  been  in  digging,  but  this  is 
now  much  lessened  by  improved  implements. 

'  —A  strong  extract  of  blood  root,  made  by  cut- 
ting up  the  roots  and  putting  them  into  spirit,  and 
kept  in  a  bottle,  is  said  to  be  a  cure  for  laurel  and 
other  vegetable  poisons  in  sheep,  cattle  and  calves. 
Give  in  doses  of  a  table  spoonful  to  calves  and 
sheep,  and  repeated  as  necessary  at  intervals  of  a 
few  hours. 

—Henry  Atwood,  Lancaster,  Erie  County,  New 
York,  gives  the  following  as  his  method  of  raising 
wheat  on  his  poorest  clay  soils.  Plough  the  land 
jn  June.  Drag  well,  and  cultivate  with  wheel  cul- 
tivator several  times.  After  the  turf  begins  to 
fbnnent  or  rot,  about  August  20,  plough  again, 
then  drag,  draw  out  your  manure  and  lay  it  in 
heaps  12  feet  apart  along  the  center  of  each  land, 
and  be  carefkd  not  to  make  your  heaps  too  small ; 
then  spread  evenly  over  the  ground;  sow  your 
wheat  as  soon  after  spreading  the  manure  as  pos- 


'  sible,  then  put  the  cultivator  on  again,  drag  or 
harrow,  and  have  it  all  done  by  the  1st  of  Sept. 
I  have  never  yet  failed  of  getting  good  wheat.  A 
dairy  of  20  or  30  cows  is  very  convenient  for  treat- 
ing this  kind  of  land. 

—In  Illinois,  one  student  is  admitted  fVee  to  the 
Industrial  University  from  each  county.  The 
Board  of  supervisors  of  Cook  county  offered,  in  ad- 
dition a  prize  of  930  each  to  five  students  who 
would  enter  the  college  at  the  opening,  Mardi  2. 
On  Saturday,  Feb.  8th,  the  examination  of  appli- 
cants for  prize  and  honorary  scholars  fh>m  Cook 
county  was  held  at  Chicago.  The  Prairie  Farmer 
regrets  that  only  two  young  men  presented  them- 
selves for  examination. 

—At  a  recent  meeting  of  woolen  mancdIsctiirerB 
at  Chicago,  it  was  voted  that  ^'Merchantable  wool 
should  be  the  standard  for  price,  and  must  be  well 
washed,  ttte  from  tags  and  all  filth,  and  tied  with 
only  what  twine  is  sufficient  to  hold  the  fleece 
compactly  together,"  and  that  on  unwashed  bucks* 
fleeces  a  deduction  of  one-half  should  be  made ; 
on  all  unwashed  lots  a  deduction  of  one-third. 
As  well  fix  a  standard  for  "merchantable"  butter, 
and  then  vote  to  "shrink"  all>other  lots  ''one-third." 
That  convention  was  a  "big  thing"  on  prioes! 
Wonder  when  they  meet  again ! 

—After  giving  the  figures  of  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  cheese  consumed  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country,  and  also  of  the  amount  produced,  X.  A. 
Willard  says,  "we  must  either  get  in  the  habit  of 
eating  more  cheese  in  this  country,  or,  if  we  go  on 
producing  at  the  rate  indicated  by  the  above  fig- 
ures, both  the  home  and  foreign  market  will  be 
glutted  and  cheese  will  not  command  12i^  a  pound. 
AVhile  the  price  of  cheese  has  been  declining,  that 
of  butter  has  been  rising ;  hence  if  the  factory 
system  is  continued  and  more  largely  developed, 
the  lesson  of  these  figures  is  rather  to  stand  by  the 
chum* 

—The  February  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  contains  a  summaiy  of  the  answers 
received  fh>m  the  Southern  States  to  certain  In- 
quiries of  the  Commissioner  in  relation  to  farm  re- 
sources and  products.  Reports  fVom  two-thirds 
of  the  counties  of  Virginia  show  a  decrease  of 
flrom  ten  to  sixty  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  land 
since  1860,  while  an  advance  is  noticed  in  several 
counties.  In  North  Carolina  the  general  average 
of  depreciation  for  the  same  time  is  put  at  fifty  per 
cent.;  South  Carolina,  sixty  per  cent.;  Georgia, 
flrom  fifty  to  sixty;  Florida  prices  are  merely 
nominal;  Alabama,  about  sixty  percent.;  Lonist- 
ana,  flrom  thirty-three  to  ninety ;  Arkansas  is  av- 
eraged at  fifty-five  per  cent.— two  counties,  New- 
ton  and  Benton,  an  increase;  Jefferson  reports 
lands  "almost  for  nothing ;"  Drew,  "what  creditors 
please  bid ;"  Clark,  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  de- 
crease ;  Sebastian  reports  decrease  at  "ten-tenths," 
but  looking  up ;  Maryland,  reports  an  advance  in 
price  flrom  1860  of  ten  to  fifty  per  cent.,  with  a 
few  exceptions. 
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SABIiT  GABDBVINa. 

MONG  the  neoessi- 
tie«  of  every  fam- 
ily in  the  coun- 
try, a  good  sup- 
ply of  early  veg- 
etables for  the 
table  is  very  de- 
sirable. These 
are  not  only  agreeable  to 
the  palate,  but  contribute 
to  health  and  comfort. 
Many  farmers  seem  to 
think  that  any  extra  labor 
expended  on  the  garden 
is  so  much  labor  lost. 
But  a  good  supply  of  early 
vegetables  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  our  climate  with- 
out some  extra  labor, 
and  some  extra  manure. 
Many  seem  to  believe  that 
there  is  some  mystery  about  green  houses  and 
hot  beda,  which  is  understood  only  by  pro- 
fessed gardeners,  and  that  they  are  attended 
wHb  much  expense,  and  so  thev  neglect  them 
entirely.  It  is  true  that  green  houses  and  hot 
beds  under  glass  are  somewhat  expensive,  and 
that  without  constant  care  they  will  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  expected  results.  But  a  bed  may  be 
prepared  in  which  plants  may  be  started  to  be 
transjdanted  at  very  little  expense. 

Select  a  warm  spot,  sheltered  by  a  building 
or  a  tight  board  fence;  throw  off  three  or 
four  indies  of  the  top  soil  from  a  space  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet  by  five  or  six,  and  Uy  it  by  it- 
self. Then  take  out  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
an  additional  foot  and  lay  it  in  a  separate  heap. 
'Now  fill  up  the  hole  to  the  depth  of  a  foot 
with  horse  manure,  and  tread  it  down  well. 
Then  sprinkle  over  this  the  soil  first  thrown 
oat,  about  three  inches  deep.  Now  drive 
down  at  each  comer  a  joist.  Let  the  two  at 
the  back  side  stand  out  of  the  ground  two  and 
a  half  feet,  and  the  two  at  the  front,  one  foot 
or  fifteen  inches.  Then  nail  on  some  boards 
tightly,  so  that  the  enclosure  on  the  back  side 
dudl  be  two  and  a  half  feet  high  and  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  on  the  front.  Prepare  some 
boards  long  enough  to  reach  from  back  to 
Ihmt,  and  extend  over  one  inch  at  each  end. 
On  the  back  ends  which  project  over,  nail  on 
some  cleats  which  will  prevent  them  from  slid- 


ing down,  and  you  have  a.coverVhich  maybe 
put  on  at  night,  or  in  stormy  weather,  and  re- 
moved in  the  day  time,  when  the  weather  is 
suitable.  Bank  up  the  outside  with  the  sub- 
soil thrown  out  and  the  work  is  done.  Let  it 
remain  a  few  days,  until  the  manure  begins  to 
grow  warm ;  then  sow  such  seeds  as  you  wish, 
exposing  the  bed  to  the  sun  in  pleasant  weather, 
and  covering  it  at  night,  and  you  may  have 
lettuce,  radishes,  cucumbers,  cabbages  and  to- 
matoes ready  to  transplant  as  soon  as  they  can 
bear  the  open  air. 

When  they  are  transplanted,  take  pieces  of 
board,  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  wide  and 
sixteen  inches  long.  Upon  one  end  of  these, 
fasten  with  a  single  nail  a  piece  of  lathe  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long.  Then  place  a  board  on 
the  north. side  of  the  plant,  inclining  over  it, 
and  resting  upon  the  lath.  These  may  be  re- 
moved in  the  day  time  in  warm  days.  They 
afford  very  good  protection  against  the  night 
air  and  cold  winds.  Or  frames  may  be  made 
of  thin  boards,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  square 
and  eight  or  ten  deep,  and  one  end  covered 
with  gauze,  tacked  on. 

Any  handy  boy  can  prepare  all  these  plant 
protectors,  with  a  square,  a  saw,  a  hammer  and 
nails,  in  a  few  hours.  The  gauze  frames  may 
be  used  later  in  the  season,  to  cover  squash 
plants  and  protect  them  from  the  bugs.  With 
this  simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus,  almost 
any  farmer  may  supply  his  table  with  delicious 
vegetables  some  weeks  ealier  than  by  open 
field  culture. 

Early  peas,  planted  in  a  warm  soil,  with  a 
good  supply  of  compost  containing  hen  ma« 
nure,  may  be  brought  on  to  the  table  by  the 
20th  of  June.  We  have  had  them  on  the 
15th.  The  Early  York  or  the  Oxheart  cabbage 
will,  in  this  way,  give  well  formed  heads  a 
month  earlier  than  in  field  culture. 

Bury  some  early  potatoes  in  a  comer  of  the 
hot  bed,  and  when  the  sprouts  are  two  or  three 
inches  long  plant  them  in  hills,  and  you  may. 
get  good  sized  potatoes  by  the  first  of  July. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  your  lumber,, 
and  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out,  dig  out  the  bed. 
and  put  in  the  manure.  After  the  plants  are  re- 
moved you  may  throw  out  the  horse  manure 
and  use  it  for  other  purposes.  It  has  served, 
to  give  your  plants  bottom  heat  and  will  still 
nourish  your  potatoes  or  com. 

Early  beets  should  be  sowed  in  the  first  part 
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of  April,  in  t  warm.place,  with  the  ground  well 
filled  with  fine  compost. 

ParsnipB  and  onions  should  be  planted  early, 
in  a  deep,  fine  soil,  slightly  covered  and  well 
rolled. 

Last  season,  after  we  had  prepared  the 
ground  for  our  onions,  we  sprinkled  on  a  good 
dressing  of  fine  soot  and  raked  it  in,  and  then 
sowed  the  seeds  and  had  a  good  crop, — the 
maggot  giving  us  no  trouble. 

Last  fall  we  prepared  the  ground  and  planted 
some  tomato  seeds  in  hills  and  covered  them 
with  last  yearns  tomato  vines.  We  expect 
they  will  start  early,  and  that  by  means  of  our 
plant  protectors,  they  will  thrive  without  being 
disturbed  by  transplanting. 

Whoever  will  prepare  and  sow  a  bed  in  this 
way  will  soon  find  a  few  scores  or  hundreds  of 
plants  pricking  through  the  soil  and  putting  on 
their  green  robes,  and  will  watch  their  growth, 
and  open  them  to  the  sunshine,  and  protect 
them  from  the  cold  air,  and  give  them  water 
and  find  more  pleasure  in  taking  care  of  them 
than  in  any  other  part  of  his  garden  or  field. 

In  watering  tender  plants  it  is  well  to  add 
enough  warm  water  to  take  off  the  chill,  and 
'  to  add  to  each  pailful  a  teaspoonful  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  or  a  quart  of  urine  from  the 
house. 

WmOHT  OF  MANUBB. 

Over-loading  of  horses  and  oxen  is  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  thousand  ills  with 
which  they  are  afflicted.  Especially  is  thicrthe 
case  with  horses,  as  they  move  quicker  and  are 
more  nervous.  This  over-loading  does  not 
always  arise  from  a'  desire  to  get  along  filter 
with  the  work,  but  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
weight  of  the  materials  that  are  being  handled. 

We  have  often  seen  a  horse  struggling 
through  ploughed  ground  with  a  cart  full  of 
wet  manure  behind  him,  which  did  not,  prob- 
ably, weigh  less  than  one  ton!  The  same 
error  is  often  committed  in  hauling  bricks, 
stones,  gravel  and  sand.  Every  person  who 
is  not  acquainted  with  the  weight  of  such  sub- 
stances, should  fill  a  bushel  basket  with  some 
one  of  them,  and  weigh  it,  and  then  ascertain 
how  many  baskets  his  cart  will  hold.  In  this 
way  he  can  usually  tell  how  much  weight  he 
is  requiring  his  horse  or  oxen  to  draw,  and 
will  not  be  likely  to  overload  them.  The  fol- 
lowing will  give  him  some  idea  of  the  weight 
of  manure.    A  solid  foot  of  half  rotted  sta- 


ble manure  will  weigh,  upon  an  average.  56 
pounds.  If  it  is  coarse  or  dry,  it  will  average 
48  pound  to  the  foot.  A  load  of  manure,  or 
86  cubic  feet,  of  first  quality,  will  weigh  2016 
pounds ;  second  quality,  1728  pounds.  Weight 
to  the  acre— eight  loads  of  first  kind,  weigh* 
ing  16,128  pounds,  will  give  ICSB  pounds  to 
each  square  rod,  and  less  than  2}  pounds  to 
each  square  foot.  live  loads  will  give  63 
pounds  to  the  rodjt  An  acre  containing  43,- 
660  square  feet,  the  calculation  of  pounds  per 
foot,  of  any  quantity  per  acre,  is  easily  made. 


Thb  Distribution  of  Sbkd.  —  '*Behold 
how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth.**^  A 
single  spark  is  the  cause  of  destruction  to  tbe 
city.  A  single  seed  becomes  the  source  of 
food  for  hungry  millions.  One  fact  is  the 
counterpart  of  others. 

A  quart  package  of  Tappafaannock  wheat,  sent 
to  a  county  in  Pennsylvania,  prodoced  a  bushel 
the  first  year,  and  five  hundred  bushels  in  three 
years,  which  was  spld  for  S2000  for  seed.  Otiier 
wheat  was  destroyed  by  the  fly.  This  was  two 
weeks  earlier  and  escaped.  There  are  nOw  prob- 
ably millions  of  batheis  of  this  variety,  produc- 
ing annually  more  than  one  million  dollars  more 
money  than  the  deteriorated  varieties  whitdt  it 
displaced. 


F(fr  the  N«w  Engkmd  Fa 
rABKOrO  IN  BABTON.  VT. 

DUTOR    CATTLE    AHD  FABM   mjILDIXOS  OF   THOMAB 


The  pleasant  and  thriving  village  of  Barton, 
Orleans  County,  Vt.,  was  for  a  few  years  the 
terminus  of  the  Passumpsic  River  railroad, 
and  received  great  benefit  from  the  business 
transacted  here  with  the  surrounding  country, 
and  some  thought  it  would  hardly  survive  the 
withdrawal  of  Dusiness  consequent  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  road  to  Canada  line.  But  a 
very  superior  water  j^ower  had  so  attracted 
capitalists  that  the  viliase  still  continues  to 
grow  rapidly  in  wealSi  and  population. 
Another  desirable  feature  is  the  oo-operatiooof 
the  villaee  residents  with  the  farmers  in  carry- 
ing out  plans  and  enterpt  ises  for  the  public  good. 
It  was  this  regard  for  each  other^s  welfare  that 
enabled  them  so  easily  to  raise  three  thou- 
sand dollars  to  fit  up  a  fair  ground  and  present 
its  use  to  tbe  county  agricultural  society  for 
five  years.  This  society  has  one  executive 
committee  in  each  town.  Barton  is  represented 
by  Thomas  Baker,  whose  stock  and  farming 
operations  are  worthv  of  extended  notice. 
Duriuff  a  recent  visit  there  I  made  a  few  notes, 
the  substance  of  which  may  interest  my  fellow 
fanners. 

His  fium  consists  of  seven  hundred  acres. 
He  has  now  four  hundred  sheep,  well  bred 
Merinos,  that  yield  a  washed  fleece  of  aUnil 
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five  pounds  each.  Thejr  are  divided  into  four 
oriacipal  flocks  and  occupy  the  lower  story  of 
mm  bams.  They  are  fed  from  racks  around 
the  sides  of  the  sheds,  after  the  pattern  de- 
scribed in  the  '^Practical  Shepherd.'^  Light 
is  let  in  through  windows  and  not  throu^ 
cnwfa,  and  when  the  doors  are  closed  the  air 
is  wanned  by  the  breath  of  the  sheep  so  as  to 
be  very  comfortable.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
he  was  fattenins  about  100  wethers  that  were  to 
go  to  market  about  the  first  of  March.  They 
are  fine  wooled,  yet 'valuable  as  mutton  sBeep. 
He  has  no  intention  of  abandomnff  wool-grow- 
intf ,  but  is  still  improving  his  flock. 

Mr.  Baker's  dairy  consists  of  twenty-seven 
cows  of  good  size  and  thrifty  appearance. 
Many  of  them  were  raised  on  the  farm,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  Devon  grades.  There  is  here  also 
the  commencement  of  a  herd  of  Dutch  or 
Holstein  cattle,  and  as  there  are  but  few  of 
the  kind  in  this  section  I  will  more  particularly 
describe  them. 

They  are  in  degree  connected  with  the  stock 
of  W.  W.  Chenery  of  Belmont,  Mass.,  but 
were  bought  of  Carlos  Pierce,  Stanstead, 
P.  Q*  The  color  is  a  clear  black,  with  spots 
of  pore  Ivhite.  The  horps  bUck  and^  short. 
As  no  scales  were  convenient,  I  will  give  the 
measnrement  of  the  animals — ^the  length  be- 
b^  from  the  base  of  the  horn  to  the  back  end 
or  the  body. 

The  bull  *'Hol]andie,^'  2  years  6  months ; 
ip'rt,  6  ft.  4  in. ;  length,  6  ft.  8  in. ;  height,  4 
fu  4  in. 

TXfM^Cy  "Beau^VMjt^ar  3  months ;  girt.  5 
ft.  1  in. ;  length,  5  ft.  6  in. ;  height,  S  ft.  8  in. 

Galf,  2  months  old ;  girt,  6  ft.  7  in. ;  length, 
4ft. 

Cow,  9  years  old ;  length  7  ft.,  but  thin  in 
flesh  on  account  of  allowing  the  calf  to  run 
with  her  the  first  month.  It  is  now  allowed  to 
suck  at  regular  hours. 

This  cow  is  a  good  satisfactory  milker,  but 
is  now  kept  solely  for  a  stock  cow.  These  four 
are  all  the  full  bloods  of  this  stock,  but  nearly 
all  the  cows  in  the  daixy  will  have  half  blood 
calves  this  season.  ^ 

Mr.  Baker  has  been  breeding  the  White 
Chester  hog^  and  is  well  satisfied  with  their 
eariy  maturity  and  great  weight.^  He  has  four 
sows  that  are  likely  to  breed  this  year. 

This  stock  with  the  addition  of  six  oxen  and 
several  horses  requires  the  constant  attendance 
and  all  the  time  of  one  man. 

The  large  quantity  of  hay  for  the  cattle  was 
of  excellent  quality,  which  accounts,  in  some 
degree,  for  the  fine  appearance  of  the  stock, 
3ret  a  root  cellar  twelve  by  thirty-two  feet, 
well  lathed  and  plastered,  under  the  bam  floor, 
now  partly  filled  with  turnips,  might  be  con- 
sidered a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  usual  win- 
ter feed. 

Our  winter  has  been  very  steadily  cold,  the 
thennometer  constantly  going  below  sero  and 
sometimes  as  low  as  3^^ ;  yet,  Feb.  19th, 
these-  turnips  were  not  frozen  enough  to  inter- 


fere with  cutting  and  feeding;  indeed  but 
slightly  touched  with  frost.  Tnia  I  regard  as 
a  valuable  experiment  for  New  England  far- 
mers, for  in  tlie  minds  of  many  were  is  a 
greater  difliculty  in  preserving  turnips  than  in 
raising  them.  I  think  if  plenty  of  turnips 
were  raised  the  expression.  **spring  poor^' 
would  soon  be  obsolete,  and  the  condition  of 
cattle  indicated  thereby  would  be  unknown. 

The  buildings  to  accommodate  this  stock 
consist  of  one  bam  32  X 100,  and  several  smaller 
ones  that  in  the  aggregate  more  than  equal  the 
main  one.  The  brge  bam  is  on  level  land 
and  two  stories  high,  the  second  stoiy  being 
entered  by  %mbankments  to  each  bam  floor. 
It  is  doable  boarded  outside  with  one-inch 
boards,  and  the  stables  are  lathed  and  plas- 
tered on  the  north  side,  and  single  board^  in-  , 
side.  The  following  diagram  will  show  the 
arrangement  of  both  stories  of  this  bam  which 
is  32X100  feet. 
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Figs.  1,  2  and  8  are  box  stalls ;  the  first  was 
occupied  by  the  Dutch  cow ;  2  by  three  calves,  and 
3  by  the  Dutch  bull  and  heifer,  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Jameson's  visit. 

Every  stable  and  sheep  f hed  was  so  well 
finished  that  the  breath  of  the  animals  or  ani- 
mal heat  would  make  the  temperature  above 
freezing,  and  the  animals  looked  better  than 
those  belonging  to  farmers  who  advocate  open 
sheds  and  free  ventilation. 

Mr.  Baker  now  emplo^rs  four  men  preparing 
to  build  a  house  that  m  size  and  convenience 
will  correspond  with  the  farm.  In  choosing  a 
site  he  has  avoided  a  common  error,  which  is 
to  place  the  house  very^  near  the  hishway,  al- 
lowing no  room  for  drive,  lawn  or  landscape 
embefiishments.  The  place  chosen  is  a  slight 
elevation  near  the  bams  and  perhaps  twenty 
rods  from  the  road.    In  front  is  a  depression 
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that  can  be  easily  transformed  into  a  beautiful 
pond  and  fed  by  a  large  spring  near  by.  Such 
a  mansion  approached  by  a  c&ive  that  curves 
around  a  pond,  with  other  Editions  that 
readily  suggest  themselves,  must  complete  a 
perfect  picture  of  a  rural  home.  At  the  sea- 
son of  mid-winter  it  is  best  perhaps  to  leave 
the  crops  and  fiirm  management  for  another 
communication.  Z.  £.  Jameson. 

BaHon,  VU  Feb.^  1868. 


FortkeNeiD  Engkmd  Farmer, 

THID  BAVINa  AJSm   AFFIiIOATIOir   OF 

MANUBB.  • 

Some  of  the  correspondents  in  late  numbers 
of  the  New  England  Farmer  appear  to  be 
divided  in  opinion  whether  it  is 'best  to  cover 
manure  with  the  harrow  or  the  plough.  This 
•depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  whether 
'high  or  low,  wet  or  dry,  according  to  my  ob- 
servation and  experience, — and  '^experience 
is  a  stem  old  school  master.^' 

In  1863,  a  dry  summer  through  the  first 
part,  I  hauled  100  cart  loads  of  bam  yard 
manure,  partly  compost  and  partly  green 
dressing,  on  to  two  and  a  half  or  three  ^res 
of  high  land,  ploughed  ten  inches  deep  the 
previous  fall.  It  was  spread  and  harrowed  in 
according  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  planted 
with  13»000  hills  of  com  about  the  20th  of  May. 
The  corn  came  up  and  flourished  finely  until 
the  first  of  July  when  its  progress  ceased ;  the 
corn  roots  having  penetrated  through  the  coat 
of  manure  into  tae  barren  subsofl  beneath, 
brought  up  on  the  surface  of  the  furrows  by 
the  deep  ploughing  the  previous  fall,  and  fare- 
well com !    It  did  not  pay  for  harvestiDg. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  twenty  years  since, 
I  saw  stable  nuinure  drawn  from  the  stables  of 
Exeter,  and  ploughed  in  on  the  low  wet  fields 
of  a  neighbor's  farm,  sufiicient  to  make  mine 
into  a  garden,  had  it  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  received  such  good  treatment,  yet 
with  little  or  no  benefit  to  him,  because  he  did 
not  use  the  harrow  instead  of  the  plough.  In 
case  of  my  worthless  crop  of  com,  I  should 
have  used  the  plough  instead  of  the  harrow, 
as  I  have  never  failed  to  do  since,  ploughing 
in  the  manure  to  about  the  depth  of  six  inches. 

As  manure  is  the  foundation  of  all  farming 
with  us,  the  best  farmer  in  the  country  can  do 
nothing  without  it,  and  but  little  with  it  unless 
he  knows  how  to  apply  it.  But  it  can  be  ap- 
plied neither  right  nor  wrong  till  it  is  saved  or 
accumulated ;  for  I  ignore  the  word  make  as 
applied  to  manure ;  believing  it  is  a  philosoph- 
ical axiom,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man 
to  create  or  annihilate  a  single,  particle  of 
matter.  So  the  only  thing  that  can  or  need 
be  done,  is  to  furnish  absorbents  to  save  all 
the  liquids  and  volatile  gases  that  fumish  food 
to  field  crops  that  come  with  the  domain  of 
the  farm.  ' 

I  have  acted  upon  this  principle  for  many 
years  with  manure  from  the  catUe  in  winter ; 


but,  within  two  years,  I  have  learned  that  my 
duty  has  been  only  half  done.    During   the 
latter  time  I  have  housed  &Ye  cows  and  a  yoke 
of  oxen  eveiT  night  through  summer,  and  fur- 
nished wash  from  the  roadside  for  their  bed- 
ding.   Thus  a  latge  amount  is  saturated  with 
urine  every  ni^t,  when  the  stock  return  from 
the  picture  with  full  bellies  of  green  juicy 
feed.    The  result  of  which  is  twenty-five  or 
thirty  loads  of  manure  nearly  twice  as  strong 
as  it  would  have  been  if  exposed  to  the  son 
and  iftin  in  the  barnyard.    This  mtnoie  is 
drawn  from  the  barn  cellar  in  the  fall,  and 
ploughed  in  on  old  ground,  or  harrowed  in  oq 
newly  broken  up  land.    Exposed  to  the  fiost 
and  rains  of  winter,  it  gives  the  best  crops  the 
following  year.  M.  J.  Harvey. 

Eppmg,  N.  E.,  1868. 

Remarks. — Had  not  '*the  barren  rabsoil* 
brought  up  on  the  surface  of  the  furrows'*  us 
much  to  do  with  the  failure  of  your  com  in 
1863,  as  the  manner  in  which  the  manme 
applied  P 


For  the  New  England 
THE  BRAHMA  FOWI.8. 

WHY  I  KBEP  AMD  ROW  K  XAH^OB  THEM. 

I  prefer  the  Brahmas  for  the  foUowmg 
sons : — ^They  are  hardy,  and  easily  raised  eariy 
in  the  season,  and  such  chickens  sell  welL 
They  are  lai^  and  bring  more  per  head  than 
the  smaller  kinds.  Th&^  arc  vory  quiet,  peacea- 
ble and  domestic,  and  will  handle  better  tiian  any 
breed  I  am  acquainted  with.  If  brought  oatemi^ 
ly  in  the  spring  the  pullets  will  come  to  matuii^ 
and  commence  laying  in  the  fall,  and  if  well 
managed  they  will  lay  all  winter,  while  eggs 
bring  good  prices,  and  be  ready  to  sit  and 
brin^  out  a  new  crop  just  when  eggs  are  low- 
est m  the  market.  Their  bodies  are  so  larse 
that  they  do  not  seem  to  chill  through  in  cud 
weather  like  the  smaller  Leghorn  and  Spanish 
fowls.  They  are  excellent  sitters,  and  will 
cover  more  of  their  own  eggb  than  any  of  the 
small  kind. 

The  first  of  last  December  I  had  about  forty 

{mllets,  one-f(yirth  of  which  had  commenced 
aying.  Since  that  time  I  have  reduced  the 
numMr  to  thirty.  In  December  I  had  seven- 
teen dozen  eggs,  in  January  forty-three  dozen, 
and  in  Febmary  forty  dozen.  Have  set  five 
broods,  of  which  one  has  hatched. 

I  have  a  room  in  my  bam  cellar  24x58  feet, 
with  cellar  wall  on  three  sides.  On  the  sooth, 
I  have  board  siding,  well  lighted  by  glass  win- 
dows the  whole  length.  This  ri^ng  is  made 
of  thin  boards  in  two  pannels  between  each 
pair  of  posts.  The  upper  one  is  hinged  to  the 
sill  and  opens  inward,  and  can  be  fastened*  up 
in  summer  out  of  the  way.  The  lower  pannel 
is  keyed  in  between  the  posts  and  can  be  tak- 
en down  in  summer  and  used  for  hen  coops 
and  pig  pens,  or  it  may  be  packed  away  for 
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winter.  In  this  room  the  hens  eat,  wallow, 
sing,  cackle,  and  lay  daring  the  day,  and  at 
nimt  they  iro  to  a  smaller  undergroond  room 
w&M  tbey  ^.  ^ 

£very  momingr  they  have  a  pail  of  dough, 
made  of  one<third  each  in  bulk  or  Indian  m^, 
wheat  bfan  and  ship  stuff  or  fine  feed.  This 
u  generally  eaten  by  noon,  when  they  are  fed 
wi&  a  few  fresh-boiled  potatoes  and  a  small 
qujLiitity  of  beef  scraps.  They  have  a  feeding 
if  com  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  oats 
and  poonded  ovster  shells  are  constantly  be- 
fore them.  They  have  plenty  of  water  car- 
ried to  them,  warm,  once  or  twice  a  day.  I 
luiTe  had  no  rick'fowls  and  have  fed  no  pepper 
or  dmgs^of  any  kind  dnring  the  winter.  If 
any  of  the  hens  want  to  sit  earlier  than  is 
thought  advisable  I  put  them  in  a  room  by 
themselves  with  a  rooster.  After  a  few  days 
they  commence  laying  again. 

For  their  nests  I  use  soap  boxes  partly 
filled  with  sand  and  covered  with  fine  stiraw  or 
hay.  When  I  am  ready  to  have  them  sit,  I 
more  them,  in  the  evening,  in  their  boxes,  to 
a  room  used  solely  for  a  sitting  room.  If 
they  cmitinue  to  sit  for  a  day  or  two  on  false 
eggs,  I  put  good  ones  under  them  in  the  eveq- 
ing.  Hens  just  beginning  to  sit  can  be 
handled  much  better  in  the  evening  than  in 
otber  parts  of  the  day.  But  after  t£e;jr  have 
been  suiting  a  few  days,  if  the  weather  is  very 
cold,  they  may  be  taken  off  and  fed  with  wazm 
Annah.  «nd  af^  a  few  minutes  exercise,  put 


room  all  the  tmie. 

AAer  the  eggs  have  been  under  the  hen 
nine  or  tea  days,  they  may  be  examined  in  the 
evening  by  holding  each  egg  before  a  bright 
lig^t,  when  the  unfertile  ones  may  be  taken 
away.  They  will  look  light  and  semi-traOs- 
parent,  and  never  will  hatdi,  but  are  as  good 
for  other  uses  as  fresh  dhes.  Those  having 
germs  in  them  will  be  quite  opaque,  and  ought 
nearly  all  to  hatch,  although  the  embryo  chicks 
will  sometimes  die  in  the  egg. 

When  the  yoimg  chickens  begin  to  hatch, 
the  box  is  taken  to  another  room  where  they 
will  not  disturb  the  other  sitters.  As  fast  as 
the  chicks  are  strong  enough,  they  are  carefulFy 
taken  away  from  the  hen  and  kept  in  a  basket, 
in  a  warm  room.  In  a  day  or  two  they  com 
mence  to  pick,  when  fine  cracked  com  is  giv^n 
them,  in  smaU  quantities.  By  the  time  they 
fairly  learn  to  eat  they  are  fed  and  watered 
several  times  a  day«  I  feed  very  little  fine 
meal  dough,  as  I  think  it  is  apt  to  cause  gapes. 
I  feed  coarse  meal,  mixed  with  sour  milk,  and 
give  them  cheese  curd  as  of^en  as  they  like  it. 
Chickens  thus  kept  from  the  hens  and  well 
cared  for,  will  have  fewer  crooked-backs  and 
breast  bones  and  crushed  hips,  and  probably 
fewer  lice. 

When  the  weather  is  suitable  and  the  ground 
is  warm,  they  are  allowed  to  be  out  of  doors 
in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  but  early  chickens 
should  be  kept  indoors  most  of  the  Ume,  where 


they  will  be  diy  and  warm  and  away  from  dan- 
ger by  hawks  and  rats.  A  sunn^  room  in  the 
south  side  of  the  bam,  where  it  is  comfortable 
without  a  fire,  is  a  good  place.  They  should 
have  a  variety  of  feed  and  plenty  6f  fresh 
water.  A  good  way  to  give  water  is  in  a  plate 
with  a  bowl  inyerted  in  the  plate.  Hie  bowl 
prevents  them  irom  getting  themselves  in  the 
water,  as  they  can  only  get  at  it  with  their  bills. 

A  sod  of  tender  f^nsB  or  a  bone  witii  a  little 
fresh  meat  on  it,  will  give  them  very  pleasanc* 
emplo;pnent,  as  often  as  it  is  convenient  to  fur- 
nish either.  During  the  growing  and  fatten- 
ing season  I  find  cracked  com,  with  the  fine 
sifted  out,  an  excellent  feed  before  they  are 
old  enough  to  eat  whole  com.  If  fed  dry, 
they  must  have  plenty  of  water  at  all  times. 
Fine  meal,  if  mixed  with  coarse  wheat  shorts, 
is  good  for  a  change,  especially  if  wet  up  with 
thick  milk. 

They  ought  to  have  a  comfortable  place 
where  they  will  leara  to  go  every  night,  after 
they  are  old  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  as  soon  as  old  enough,  should  be  put  on 
roosts  a  few  evenings  in  succession,  after  which 
all  they  will  want  mH  be  plenty  of  good  feed 
till  large  enough  for  market. 

Children  and  women  can  do  much  of  the 
work  of  taking  care  of  potdtry ,  as  well  or  bet- 
ter than  men.'  I  am  well  satisfied  that  com 
and  milk  fed  to  poultry  last  season,  paid  much 
better  than  that  fed  to  swine.  And  I  thinf 
lar^e,  handsome  white  Brahmas%re  quite  as 


on  the  nest  a^ain.     I  keep  oats  in  the  sitting   desirable  stock  to  ahow  year  friends  as  Suffolks 


or  White  Chesters.  A.  W.  Chxkver. 

ShelcUmvilU,  Mass,,  March,  1868. 


GHIBAP  laAJBTD.  IN  MABBAXJHJJBVTTB. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  J.  A. 

Barday,  of  North  Spencer,  Worcester  Co., 

Mass.,  to  the  New  York  Farmers^  Club.    The 

facts  stated  we  believe  are  substantially  trae 

of  other  sections  of  New  England : 

I  often  read  in  your  reports  descriptions  of 
places,  accounts  of  farms  and  farming  lands, 
the  great  advantage  to  be  had  in  some  fai^off 
place,  where,  away  from  home,  from  friends, 
from  all  the  pleasures  and  satisfaction  to  be 
had  in  a  civihzed  and  enlightened  society,  in 
some  nook  or  comer,  or  in  some  desolate  God- 
and-man-forsaken  place,  the  ^reat  desideratum 
can  be  had— cheap  land.  Did  it  ever  occur  to 
vou  that  land  and  farms  could  be  had  at  a  very 
low  price  in  our  own  happy  New  England. 
We  often  hear  of  land  in  tne  South  and  West 
that  can  be  bought  for  from  12^  cents  to  $5 
an  acre,  and  express  our  wonder  and  aston- 
ishment at  sb  small  a  price. 
^  Having  recently  seen  farms  sold  in  this  vi- 
cinity, 1  could  not  help  asking  myself  the 
anestion,  what  would  be  the  price  per  acre  for 
le  farm  after  deducting  a  faur  value  for  the 
buildings  and  the  cost  of  the  other  improve- 
ments.   I  know  a  farm  that  has  been  sold  for 
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$2800;  opntains  something  more  than  200 
acres,  a  hirce  two-story  house  with  two  ells, 
all  finished  m  the  best  manner,  a  good  horse 
'  bam,  with  sheds,  carriaj^e-hoose,  hoggery, 
&c. ;  a  bam  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  5p  tons 
of  haj ;  has  cut  the  past  season  between  40 
and  50  tons  of  good  hay,  wood  suffident  for 
use,  a  eood  supply  of  choice  fruit ;  well  fenced, 
said  toM  900  rods  of  well-built  stone  wall  on 
the  farm ;  a  good  soil,  buildings  good«  neat, 
nice,  and  almost  as  good  as  new. 

Now,  then,  does  the  land  of  this  farm  cost 
more  or  less  than  land  at  the  West,  or  at 
y  ineland  or  Hammonton,  or  any  of  those  other 
places  we  hear  of  so  much.  We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  cheap  lands  in  other  places, 
where  that  is  all  they  can  claim.  Why  not  let 
it  be  known  that  we  have  cheap  land,  with 
many  other  advantages — good  buildings,  sood 
roads,  good  schools,  good  markets,  and  all 
'  those  other  advantages  that  mjght  be  expected 
in  connection  with  these?  The  sale  of  this 
farm  is  not  an  isolated  one.  I  know  of  other 
farms  that  can  be  bought  for  less  money  than 
the  building  woul^  cost,  within  10  miles  of  the 
best  market  In  the  State.  I  know  of  no  better 
place  for  a  man  of  ^mall  means  who  wants  to 
go  to  farming  than  Worcester  county. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner, 

aBuccnoN  aitd  managsmxnt  of 

WOBKINQ  OXIBN. 

A  good  ox  ehould  have  a-loog,  lean  fao«,  and 
brig£  hazel  e^e,  which  show  capability  to  re- 
ceive instraction  and  disposition  to  obey  it. 
Large  nostrils  denote  the  capacity  of  an  ox  to 
work  in  a  hot  day.  Very  large  horns  at  the  base 
denote  Uziness.  Full  breast,  straight  back, 
wide  ribs, — ^by  which  is  meant  ribs  tw  round 
out  nearly  as  wide  as  the  hip  bone8,-r-and  wide 
gambrels,  denote  strength.  Straight  knees, 
broad  toes,  pointing  straight  forward,  show  an 
ox  can  travel  on  hard  roads  or  pavements. 
They  should  be  well  matched,  especially  in 
disposition  and  speed. 

The  farmer  who  has  a  pair  of  oxen,  answer^ 
inff  this  description,  has  a  good  team. 
^The  next  thing  is  a  good  teamster.  The 
better  the  ox,  the  easier  he  is  spoiled  by  a  man 
who  knows  not  how  to  drive.  The  teamster 
should  have  judgment  in  loading.  Some  team- 
sters know  no  better  than  to  thmk  an  ox  can 
draw  anything  until  he  tries  him.  An  ox 
should  never  be  overloaded  to  begin  with. 
He  never  should  know  how  much  he  can  draw, 
but  always  have  such  confidence  in  hia  driver, 
as  to  think  he  can  draw  anything  he  may  ask 
him  to. 

A  good  teamster  will  have  a  name  for  every 
ox,  and  no  two  in  the  same  team,  should  bne 
called  by  the  same  name ;  nor  should  he  ever 
speak  one  word  that  has  no  meaning ;  but  be 
sure  when  he  calls  an  ox  by  name,  to  make 
him  understand,  and  also  to  make  him  mind 
what  he  says. 


When  breaking  a  new  team,  the  best  w»j  I 
ever  found  to  mitf e  them  know  their  name** 
is,  when  I  call  ''Star,''  or  "BitMul,"  or 
''Bright,''  or  "Buck,"  to  just  touch  the  one  I 
speak  to,  with  a  spur.  By  that  means  tha  ox 
will  soon  know  that  he  is  meant,  whenever  ke 
hears  his  name  distinctly  pronounced. 

The  driver  should  also  have  one  particolmr 
word  to  start  his  team  with.  "Ckxne  boya»^* 
I  ever  found  the  best  word  to  start  a  heavy 
load  with.  Some  seem  to  think,  when  they  sra 
driving  a  team,  that  they  must  work  the  whole 
time  either  with  their  tongue  or  whip.  It  would 
be  a  most  desirable  thing  for  such  to  learn,  that 
when  his  team  are  doing  jutt  righi^  to  keep 
both  tongue  and  whip  perf€cUy  sti^^  Wha4 
would  you  think  of  an  officer  who  nhen  him 
men  were  niavehin||r  as  handBomely  as  possiblo, 
should  keep  swinging  his  sword  and  jabbeiini^ 
incessantly,  without  meaning. 

All  the  words  needed  in  driving,  are  veiy 
few.  I  think  the  following  are  sufiicient: 
"Come,"  "Haw,"  "Gee,"  "Whoa,"  "Back.** 
These,  properly  used,  are  all  that  axe  needed. 
Much  talk  makes  confusion. 

I  liave  known  some  men  halloo  and  bawl  aH 
day  long,  and  make  themselves  hoarse,  who 
could  not  at  night  give  any  meaning  to  one 
word  in  ten  they  had  said.  Such  would  do 
well  to  first  learn  themsdvea^  before  they  try 
to  teach  their  oxen, 

Agood  teamster  will  make  his  cattle  love 
him.  This  can  be  done  only  bvcon^antiun^. 
tgoatment ;  such  as  carding,  strokm^  their 
faces,  and  occasionally  breathing  in  their  no*- 
trils.  This  laA,  is  the  best  meUiod  to  find  oat 
the  disposition  of  an  ox.  When  you  have 
breathed  a  few  times  in  his  nostrils,  if  he  is 
kind  he  will  hold  up  his  nose,  otherwise  he  will 
catch  it  away  and  perhaps  toss  a  hom  at  you* 
In  short,  make  yourself  sociable  with  them  and 
they  will  amply  repa^  you  for  your  attention 
and  kindness.  Never  strike  an  ox,  unless  comp^ 
pelled  by  obstinacy ;  and  by  proper  manager 
ment  that  necessity  will  occur  verv,  very  ael* 
dom.  Asa  G.  8heij>on. 

WUmiT^ffton,  Mom.,  Jan.  27, 1868. 

Remarks. — ^The  writer  of  the  foregoing  «p> 
tide  is  familiarly  known  in  Massachusetts  aa 
"The  Wilmington  Farmer,"  whose  autobiog- 
raphy has  been  recently  advertised  in  our  ool- 
umns.  To  a  natural  "eye,"  or  intuitive  jud^ 
meht  or  instinct,  which  seems  essential  to  a 
breeder  or  manager  of  stock,  Mr.  Sheldon 
adds  the  experience  of  a  long  life  in  the  prac- 
tical use  of  osen,  both  on  the  farm  and  by  wi^ 
of  railroad  and  other  large  jobs  of  excavattona. 


—Mr.  Charles  M.  Hale,  of  Montpelier,  Yt.,  has 
a  sheep,  which  in  the  last  twenty-two  months  haa 
given  birth  to  nine  lambs,  and  all,  with  one  excep- 
i  tion,  alive  and  flourishing. 
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COMBINATION  BTANOmONB. 


The  ftbove  cut  tru  engrAved  for  tbe  Far- 
MKR  KMne  jean  aiDce  ta  an  illiutntioo  of  an 
improvevent  in  tying  up  cattle,  dcTued  by 
Wm.  D.  Brown,  of  Concord,  Mau.  A  is  a 
•trip  of  iron  one  inch  and  a  half  wide,  at- 
tacbed  to  the  movable  Mauchiona  B  B  B  B, 
by  half'inch  bolta  of  romtd  iron  irith  (pring 
keyes ;  C  a  rope  paMing  over  a  Gzed  pulley 
and  attached  to  a  shall  vlth  crank  and  follower 
or  catch.  Mr.  Brown  laid  that  if  any  mm 
more  of  hia  thirty  cattle  fail  to  have  their  faeada 
in  the  proper  place  at  the  time  of  fastening 
the  othen  be  could  dip  out  a  key  and  bolt  and 
put  in  the  stragglers  at  tileMnre,  or  any  ofM 
may  be  lootened  in  (he  same  way  at  any  tinw. 
We  have  recently  received  from  Hr.  O.  H, 
nullips.  West  Glover,  Vt.,  a  deacriptioa  with 
.  drawings  of  a  limilar,  but  perhaps  more  simpti 
plan  which  he  had  adopted.  Instead  of  the 
iron  strip,  he  uses  a  bar  of  wood  to  which  the 
movable  stanchions  are  fastened  by  wooden 
pini.  Instead  of  the  rope,  pulley  and  eiauk, 
he  attaches  a  stick  or  lever  to  one  end  of  the 
Itmg  bar,  with  one  end  of  the  lever  fast  u 
staple  or  socket  in  front  of  the  stanchions 
sneh  distance  that  b;  moving  the  lonf[  end  of 
the  lever,  which  projects  into  the  stable,  the 
•tanduons  ai«  all  opened  and  shut  at  one  mo- 
tion. When  closed,  the  long  end  of  the  lever 
it  beld  firmly  in  place  by  a  hasp,  slot,  staple 
or  otfaer  fastening,  which  also,  of  course,  fav- 
tearn  and  holds  b  pUce  all  the  stanchions. 

DueoLviNo  Bombs.— The  clieapest  and 
easiest  way  I  foond  was  to  take  a.  deep  box, 
barrel,  or  hogshead,  the  latter  I  like  the  beat, 
cover  the  bottom  about  two  inches  deep  with 
ashes  and  lime  mixed,  about  one  part  fime  to 


two'  of  ashes ;  the  lime  shonld  be  newlv  slaked 
and  mixed  with  the  ashes,  bolh  dry,  then  put 
in  a  layer  of  bones,  then  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  lime  and  ashes  again;  Ell  up  jn  thia 
way  to  about  eight  inches  of  the  top,  then  fill 
out  with  clear  ashes,  or  the  compound,  and 
then  wet  it  gradually  until  it  is  thoroughly  sat- 
urated, but  not  lo  as  to  drain ;  let  it  stand  at 
least  six  months,  the  longer  the  better;  when 
wanted  for  use  take  it  out,  fork  it  over  and 
pick  out  all  the  bones  that  are  not  soft  and 
save  them  for  the  next  batch,  and  then  pulver- 
ize and  mix  the  ingredients  well  tc^ether,  and 
you  will  find  it  one  of  the  strongest  and  best 
fertilizers  in  use, — Cor.   Am.   ImlituU  Far' 


TPwamnffO  BTBBB8  IN  KSNTVOKT. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Lexington,  Ky., 
Farmers'  Club,  one  of  the  members  made  die 
following  interesting  statement  of  his  manner 
of  feeding  stock  for  the  market.  He  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  his  steers  at  995  per  head 
when  three  yean  of  age,  and  at  1S50  pounds 
each  live  weight,  and  that  at  present  prices, 
7jc  per  pound,  they  are  worth  $116.25  per 
head.  To  this  may  be  added  the  profit  on 
hogs  which  follow  cattle  when  fed  on  corn. 
Among  the  advantages  of  his  system  of  fann- 
ing, he  mentioned  the  improvement  of  the 
farm  over  the  ordinary  mode  of  culture,  and 
small  amount  of  labor  required.  He  said 
he  employed  only  one  man  and  a  boy,  with 
pair  good  horses,  and  one  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  foond  himself  more  troubled  to  find  wo^ 
for  the  man  and  boy  than  to  keep  up  his  work. 

I  have  eieht  hundred  and  twenty  acres  ot 
land  on  which  I  operate.    I  always  keep  on 
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ages — sixty  in  each  lot,  one  of  calves  op  year- 
lings, one  of  yearlings  or  two-year-olds,  and 
one  of  two  or  throe-year-olds;  or  in  other 
words,  I  buy  sixty  calves  every  summer, 
and  sell  sixty. fat  cattle.  Of  the  820  acres  of 
liuid,  there  are  700  of  it  in  grass,  so  you  will 
see  I  have  no  difficulty  in  grazing  them.  I 
know  that  many  of  you  are  ready  to  say  I  can- 
not winter  that  number  well;  we  will  see. 
Seven  hundred  acres  being  in  grass,  I  have 
one  hundred  and  twenty  in  cultivation.  I 
usually  cultivate  about  thirty  acres  myself  in 
corn,  and  rent  out  thirty  acres  more  to  some 
of  my  neighbors  for  com ;  for  rent  of  which  I 
get  half  of  the  com  in  the  shock,  which  gives 
me  45  acres  of  com.  The  other  sixty  acres  of 
cultivating  ground  I  rent  and  get  half  of  the 
proceeds ;  and  in  addition  I  cut  twenty-five  or 
thirty  acres  of  ^ass,  timothy  and  clover  mixed, 
cut  when  the  clover  is  ripe,  timothy  green.  I 
do  not  like  ripe  timothy  nay  for  cattle — ^would 
rather  have  straw,  x  ou  will  now  perceive  I 
have  40  acres  of  com,  about  twenty  acres  of 
wbeat  straw,  from  five  to  ten  acres  of  oats,  and 
twenty  <fr  thirty  acres  of  hay  all  told,  to  winter 
the  180  cattle.  Now  please  bear  in  mind  that 
I  graze  eleven  months  in  the  year ;  my  calves 
or  yearlings  as  you  may  call  them,  (for  they 
commence  as  calves  but  get  to  be  yearlings  be- 
fore the  year  is  out ;)  they  run  on  good  grass 
with  what  hay  they  will  eat  until  the  15th  day 
of  March.  They  are  then  put  in  a  lot  and  are 
still  fed  on  hay  with  addition  of  shelled  com 
or  oats  once  a  day.  The  yeailings,  or  next 
older  lot,  mn  on  grass  with  wheat  straw  when 
there  is  snow  on  the  ground  or  very  cold 
weather;  and  the  20  acres  of  straw  is  as  much 
as  they  will  eat  up  to  the  15th  of  March ;  they 
then  ao  to  lot  and  are  fed  hay  and  about  two 
bushels  and  a  half  of  com  apiece.  The  next 
lot»  intended  for  market  in  July,  ran  on  good 
crass  and  feed  on  hay  in  cold  weather  until 
the  first  week  in  Febmary.^ 

Then  I  commence  feeding  them  com,  five 
shocks  per  day,  with  a  barrel  to  the  shock, 
but  still  running  them  on  grass  until  the  15th 
of  March  when  they  go  to  the  lot,  still  feed- 
infif  thb  same  amount  of  com.  You  will  per- 
ceive now  that  all  my  stock  go  to  lots  on  the 
15th  of  March  ahd  remain  twenty-five  or  thirty 
days.  I  always  turn  to  grass  frcm  the  10th 
to  the  15th  of  April.  But  it  must  be  distinctly 
understood,  to  winter  180  cattle  on  that  amount 
of  provender,  they  must  have  a  full  supply  of 
blue  grass. 

Massachusetts  Steebs. — Mr.  Joseph  Bean 
of  Putnamville,  Dan  vers,  Mass.,  has  a  pair  of 
Grade  Durham  and  Native  Steers  three .  years 
old  next  April,  raised  by  himaelf,  that  weigh 
8200  lbs.  One  of  them  girts  seven  feet,  the 
other  seven  feet  and  one  inch.  They  are  well 
mated  and  well  trained.  Mr.  Bean  hauled  his 
hay  in  with  them  last  season. 


TUMOB  FBOM  ▲  OOW*8  THBOAT. 

A  few  weeks  since  a  gentleman  from  £«sez, 
Mass.,  left  at  this  office  a  tumor  which  had 
been  removed  from  the  throat  of  one  of  his 
cows.    The  memorandum  which  accompanied 
it  has  unfortunately  been  lost  and  the  name  of 
its  owner  is  not  remembered.    According^  to 
our  recollection  of  his  statement,  the  tumor 
was  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  throat, 
and  restecl  upon  the  tongue.    As  it  enUuged 
it  prevented  the  animal  from  swallowing,  to 
such  an  extent  that  she    pined  away,  lost 
strength,  and  must  soon  have   died.    The-  tu- 
mor was  removed  by  extending  the  jaws  of  the 
cow  with  an  iron  ring,  through  which  the  op- 
erator succeeded  in  cutting  off « the  tumor, 
which  weighed  one  pound.    After  its  removal 
the  cow  was  able  to  eat,  gained  strength  and 
flesh  rapidly,  and  is  now  in  good  condition. 

By  most  who  saw  the  tumor  at  our  ofiice  it 
was  thought  to  be  fibrous ;  a  class  known  as 
'*non-malignant,^*  and  harmful  mainly  in  a 
mechanical*  way,  as  by  impeding  the  functioiis 
of  some  important  organ.  But  anxious  to  as- 
certain its  true  character,  and  not  being  posted 
ourselves  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  tumors, 
we  submitted  this  interesting  specimen  to  Dr. 
Ephraun  Cutter,  13  Pemberton  Square,  who 
makes  a  specialty  of  throat  diseases  in  human 
subjects,  and  who  has  successfully  i^mored 
tumors,  in  some  cases  where  they  had  de- 
prived the  patient  of  the  use  of  the  voice* 
One  of  these  he  exhibited  to  us,  which  though 
much  smaller  than  that  from  the  cow,  looked 
ugly  enough. 

The  Dr.  states  that  the  physical  charaderis- 
tics  of  this  tumor,  under  the  microscope,  are 
those  of  a  cancerous  nature,  and  that  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  it  may  grow  again. 


OHSAP  FBBTTTiTZlDB. 
For  several  years  past,  Mr.  L.  £.  Metcalf  of 
Franklin,  Mass.,  has  used,  as  he  recently  in- 
formed us,  a  compost  of  salt,  ashes  and 
plaster  on  all  his  farm  crops  with  resolta  so 
entirely  satisfactory  that  he  feels  safe  in  re- 
commending it  to  others.  Without  being  very 
exact  in  weighing  or  measuring  the  ingredi- 
ents, he  intends  to  mix  one  part  of  salt  with 
two  parts  of  gray  rock  plaster,  and  then  adds 
about  an  equal  bulk  of  wood  ashes.  The  man 
is  then  thoroughly  mixed,  and  allowed  to  stand 
a  few  days  before  using.  If  applied  alone, 
about  300  pound  are  spread  upon  the  land, 
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whether  cultivated  or  in  grass ;  and,  in  case 
the  land  is  planted,  a  little  more  is  put  in  the 
hin.  If  other  manure  is  to  be  used  upon  the 
same  land,  the  compost  is  worked  into  the 
Baanure  and  both  used  together.  On  land  on 
which  plaster  has  no  perceptible  e£fect  when 
applied  alone,  this  compost  proves  as  beneficial 
as  on  land  where  plaster  works  favorably,  in 
consequence,  as  he  believes,  of  its  combina- 
tion with  the  ashes.  Mr.  M.  prefers  this  home- 
made compost,  to  aoy  of  the  commercial  ma- 
nures. He  is  particular  about  the  kind  of 
plaster,  and  says  the  white  has  little  if  any 
aipricoltural  value. 


J^  the  New  Engkmd  F^Mrmer, 
TIME  FOR  PBUNING. 

I  have  lately  made  some  investigations  on 
the  question  of  '*The  proper  time  for  Prun- 
ing ;*^  have  consulted  manv  volumes  of  the 
^EW  England  Farmisr,  (Monthly,)  as  well 
as  a  large  number  of  authors  on  fruit  cidture, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  substantial  reasons 
given  in  your  editorials  on  the  subject,  I  con- 
less  I  should  b^  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  fact 
or  truth  in  the  case.  As  I  have  the  works 
alluded  to  open  before  me  I  will  make  some 
extracts,  remarking,  however,  that  the  first 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  correct  view,  and  to 
accord  with  the  teachings  of  your  paper. 

Cole'^s  American  Fruit  Book,  at  page  57 
says : — 

"Slight  pruning,  in  which  very  small  b'mbs, 
or  dead  limbs  ot  any  size,  are  removed,  may 
be  performed  when  most  convenient,  at  any 
season.  Moderate  pruning  should 'be  done 
in  June,  July  or  August,  though  it  will  answer 
very  well  till  December.-  if  trees  are  pruned 
in  July,  August,  or  September,  the  wood  will 
become  hard,  sound  and  well  seasoned,  and 
commence  healing  over ;  and  it  is  not  mate- 
rial, otherwise  than  fpr  appearance,  whether 
it  heals  over  the  first,  second  or  third  year,  as 
it  will  remain  in  a  healthy  state.  We  should 
prefer  October,  November,  or  even  Decem- 
ber, to  the  spring,  which  is  the  worst  season.^' 

jB^ext  comes  remarks  on  page  80th  of  the 
* 'American  Fruit. Culturist,"  by  Thomas,  pub- 
lished in  1867.     He  says : — 

**Many  cultivators  have  been  misled  into  the 
opinion  that  early  summer  is  the  best  time  to 
prune,  from  the  fact  that  the  wounds  heal 
more  readily.  Pruning  afte«*  the  tree  has 
commenced  growth  has  a  tendency  in  nearly 

every  instance  to  check  its  vigor As 

fresh  wounds  always  render  trees  more  liable 
to  be  affected  by  intense  cold,  quite  hardy 
trees  only  may  be  pruned  any  iXm^  during  the 
winter.  On  those  indiuing  to  be  tender,  the 
operation  should  be  deferred  till  towards 
spring/^ 

So  much  for  the  latest  information.    I  next 


quote  the  one  most  remote,  **Thatcher^s  Amer- 
ican Orchardist,"  published  in  1825.  At  page 
67  it  is  said : — 

**The  m6st  proper  season  for  pruning  fruit 
trees,  unquestionably  is  when  the  sap-juice  is 
in  active  motion  toward  the  extreme  branches. 
In  our  New  England  climate,  we  have  the 
clearest  indications  that  the  sap  commences  its 
circulation  about  the  10th  of  April.  From 
this  period  to  about  the  last  of  Mav,  whether 
the  buds  are  just  opening,  or  the  blossoms  are 
fully  expanded,  the  pruning  should  be  accom- 
plished. •  It  would,  for  certain  reasons,  how- 
ever, seem  advisable  not  to  delay  the  opera- 
tion afler  the  middle  of  May,  as  the  branches 
are  then  so  charged  with  a  full  flow  of  sap 
that  the  bark  would  be  apt  to  peel,  whereby 
unseemly  wounds  might  be  left,  and  canker 
induced." 

'*Kenrick^s  New  American  Orchardist," 
published  in  1835,  page  48,  says : — 

"For  moderate  pruning,  which  alone  is  gen- 
erally needful,  June  and  July  and  during  the 
longest  days  of  the  summer;  is  the  very  best 
time,  for  wounds  of  all  kinds  heal  admi- 
rably at  this  period;  the  wood  remaining 
sound  and  bright,  and  even  a  tree  debarked 
at  this  season  recovers  a  new  bark  immedi- 
atelv." 

The  last  quotation  I  make  is  from  a  small, 
but  valuable  work,  entitled  **The  Gkurden, 
&c.,"  by  D.  H.  Jaques,  published  in  1866. 
At  page  71  the  author  says : — 

'*Wnen  the  object  of  pruning  is  to  promote 
growth  or  improve  the  form  of  the  tree,  the 
operation  is  generally  performed  in  the  winter 
or  early  in  the  sprint.  Some,  however,  recom- 
mend pruninc  in  May  and  June."    t.  w.  s. 

Boston^  l£i88.t  1868. 


For  the  New  WngUmd  Farmer. 
BTHBTCHXB  UST  8HBBP. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  from  time 
to  time  about  stretchers  or  stretches  in  sheep. 
That  it  is  a  bad  disorder  and  occasions  a  great 
loss  to  sheep  owners,  none  will  deny ;  but  the 
cause  and  the  remedy  are  not  so  well  under- 
stood. Some  writers  attribute  it  to  costive- 
ness,  the  result  of  improper  food,  lack  of 
roots  and  other  laxative  diet,  while  others 
contend  that  it  is  caused  by  worms  in  the  in- 
testines, producing  a  Koppage  in  the  excre- 
tory passages.  I  have  no  doubt  both  are 
correct,  as  the  symptoms  of  disease  are  the 
same  in  either  case ;  so  much  so  that  I  very 
much  doubt  if  the  most  experienced  in  sucti 
matters  can  ascertain  to  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty the  real  state  of  the  case,  without  an 
actual  examination  afler  the  death  of  the  dis- 
eased sheep. 

As  to  the  remedy,  which  is  really  the  main 
thing,  no  two  writers  agree,  and  m  practice 
all  prescribed  remedies  more  or  less  fail ;  so 
much  so  that  a  lai^  number  of  sheep  die  an- 
nually from  this  disease,  while,  as  a  rule,  the 
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best   conditioned    and  apparently   the  most 
healthy  sheep  are  most  liable  to  its  attacks. 

Having  had  the  care  of  sheep  somewhat  ex- 
tensively  from  my  boyhood,  if  my  experience 
is  worth  anytiiing  to  the  public,  I  most  freely 
give  it. 

As  to  the  cause  I  am  somewhat  uncertain ; 
but  should  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  a  plenty 
of  green  fodder,  such  as  bright,  early  cut 
clover  hav,  ruta  bagas,  or  potatoes,  with  a 
free  supply  of  salt  and  wood  ashes,  will  prove 
an  almost  infallible  preventive ;  and  as  the  old 
proverb  says,  '*an  ounce  of  preventive  is  bet- 
ter than  a  pound  of  cure^^'  I  would  recom- 
mend first  in  all  cases  the  preventive.  I  once 
knew  a  minister  who  had  a  sick  cow,  and  he 
applied  to  an  old  farmer  for  a  remedy.  The 
old  farmer  with  a  sober  face  told  him  that  a 
certain  weed  grew  on  a  neighbor's  intervale, 
that  given  freely  to  the  cow,  would  cure  her  in 
a  few  weeks.  When  asked  to  name  the  weed, 
he  replied  '^clover  hay."  The  minister  fol- 
loweci  the  prescription  and  his  cow  got  well, 
and  he  ever  after  praised  clover  hay  as  a  cur- 
ative agent. 

But  if  a  sheep  does  have  the  stretches, 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  Some  tell  vou  to  ^ive 
castor  oil — ^very  good ;  some  say  oil  and  spirits 
of  turpentine — sure  death ;  others  use  a  strong 
decoction  of  thoroughwort  (boneset)  which  is 
an  excellent  medicine,  and  easily  procured,  as 
it  grows  on  all  low  wet  ground.  But  my 
remedy,  and  one  that  never  vet  failed  me, 
when  tried  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  is 
tobacco :  Take  a  piece  of  plu^  tobacco,  as 
large  as  the  thumb  to  the  firat  joint,  put  it  in 
the  mouth  of  the  sheep  and  hold  up  its  head 
until  it  is  eaten.  Sometimes  the  she^  will 
ekt  it  with  avidity,  but  not  often.  If  one 
does  not  eat  it  readily,  don't  give  it  up,  but 
stand  b;^  and  hold  up  the  he^  gently,  and 
there  will  be  no  trouble. 

The  first  practical  knowledge  I  ever  had  of 
this  remedy  was  in  1843.  I  sold  some  sheep 
to  J.  H.  Liovejoy,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
to  deliver  them  in  a  few  days.  Soon  afler  I 
sold  them,  one  of  them  was  taken  sick  and  I 
was  afraid  it  would  die ;  so  I  thought  I  must 
try  and  doctor  it.  I  was  but  a  boy;  my 
farther  was  gone,  and  I  hardly  knew  what  to 
do ;  but  I  happened  to  think  tjiat  I  once  heard 
an  unde  tell  of  giving  a  sick  sheep  some  to- 
bacco, and  it  cured  it.  So  I  concluded  to  try 
it,  and  in  an  hour's  time  my  sheep  was  eating 
as  well  as  any  of  the  rest,  and  from  that  time 
to  this  I  have  had  sheep  taken  with  that  dis- 
ease, and  used  no  other  medicine,  but  have 
never  yet  lost  one.  In  1864,  this  disease  was 
very  prevalent  all  through  this  section.  The 
previous  season  had  been  unfavorable  for  hay, 
and  much  of  it  was  hurt  or  badly  ripened  be- 
fore it  was  cut.  One  of  my  neiehbors  told 
me  that  three  of  his  sheep  were  sick— the  best 
he  had— and  wanted  to  know  what  to  do  for 
them.  I  asked  him  how  long  they  had  been 
sick;  he  told  me  one  of  them  had  been  sick 


one  week,  and  the  other  two  were  taken  the 
day  before  he  came  to  me.  I  told  him  to  give 
them  all  some  tobacco,  and  how  much  to  ffive 
them ;  but  remarked  that  the  one  first  tiken 
will  die,  while  the  others  will  come  out  aU 
ri^ht.  The  next  day  he  told  me  the  one  yea 
said  would  die,  is  dead ;  and  the  other  two  are 
well,  and  went  to  eating  hay  in  an  hour  from 
the  time  of  giving  the  medicine. 

Yesterday  morning  I  found  a  nice  titeep 
stretched  out,  and  kicking.  Its  nose  was  dry, 
ears  drooping,  neck  extended,  and  every  ap» 
pearance  was  indicative  of  great  pam.  I 
made  her  take  a  quid  of  tobacco,  and  in  two 
hours  she  was  chewing  the  natural  cud,  and  ap- 
parently well.  I  do  not  advise  folks  to  go  to 
chewing  tobacco  because  it  is  good  for  sick 
sheep.  Tobacco  is  a  rank  and  deadly  poison 
to  the  hog.  Gbo.  H.  Brown. 

MaaoHn  Mt,t  March  11,  1868. 


For  tkt  Nem  England  Farmer. 
WOBXIKG  A  POTATO  FDBIiD. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  I  turn  over  a  piece  of 
grass  land,  with  a  swivel  plow,  laying  the  Au^ 
rows  all  one  way.  If  on  a  hill  side,  the  foi^ 
rows  are  turned  up  hill,  so  that  the  alWr 
cultivation  will  bring  it  about  whei^  it  was 
before.  After  the  furrows  have  dried  a  few 
days  the  sround  is  worked  over  with  a  culti- 
vator, which  pulverizes  the  soil  about  four 
inches  deep,  or  one-half  the  depth  of  the  far- 
rows. 

The  ground  is  then  smooth  enough  to  catt 
over,  and  is  ready  to  receive  the  mannre, 
which  is  drawn  on  and  evenly  spread  any  time 
during  the  winter  or  spring,  as  convenient. 
If  hauled  on  while  the  ground  is  frozen,  it 
will  be  easier  for  the  teams  and  much  packiqg 
of  the  soil  is  prevented. 

After  the  ground  is  well  settled  in  the 
spring,  it  is  again  worked  over  with  the  onlti* 
vator,  and  the  manure  is  well  mingled  with 
the  soil.  A  horse  plow  is  then  used  to  make 
furrows  about  four  inches  deep  and  thrae  feet  or 
a  little  more  apart.  In  these  furrows,  pieoes  of 
potatoes  are  dropped  about  fourteen  inches 
apart,  rather  carelessly  and  quite  rapidly,  not 
minding  whether  they  fall  one  side  up  or  the 
other.  The  cultivator  is  then  run  between 
the  rows,  and  the  potatoes  are  well  covered ; 
much  better  than  if  done  by  a  plow,  and  a 
great  deal  quicker  than  if  by  a  hoe. 

As  soon  as  the  weeds  begin  to  show  them- 
selves, the  cultivator,  which  is  also  called  a  hwae 
hoe,  having  the  outside  teeth  reversible,  is  nm 
between  the  rows,  with  the  teeth  set  to  turn 
the  dirt  from  them. .  After  two  or  three  days 
it  is  run-  through  again,  to  finish  any  weeds 
that  escaped  the  first  operation.  Just  as  die 
potatoes  begin  to  break  ground,  a  garden  rake 
is  worked  rapidly  back  and  forwaras  over  the 
drills,  nearly  as  fast  as  a  man  would  watte 
This  kiUs  wluit  weeds  are  in  the  drills  between 
I  where  the  horse  hoe  ?rent.    After  potatoes 
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begin  to  break  ground,  if  tlie  weather  is  warm, 
they  show  themselves  pretty  fast,  and  within  a 
-week  from  the  time  of  rakmg  o?er  the  drills, 
the  field  will  need  the  horse  hoe  to  be  nm 
tiiroa^  ftg&in,  to  keep  the  ground  light  and 
warm,  and  to  prevent  any  weeds  from  getting 
a  foodiold. 

With  an  old  fashioned  cultivator  that  will 
tear  up  and  cover  up  so  many  hills,  it  was 
qmte  necessary  to  follow  immediately  with  the 
hoe,  and  patch  or  mend  the  hills  or  drills. 
But  with  a  good  horse  hoe,  like  F.  F.  Hoi- 
brook's,  with  reversible  outside  teeth  and  ez- 
pandinff  arras,  a  field  may,  and  ought  to  be 
workecfoiit  every  few  days,  going  but  oncd 
in  a  row  at  time.  The  ha^id  coe  need  not  be 
used  much,  except  to  cut  out  weeds  from  the 
driUs  where  the  horse  hoe  does  not  reach. 

As  the  roots  of  the  potutocf)  extend,  the 
horse  hoe  is  contracted,  tul  the  last  time,  when 
it  is  run  through  with  the  arms  and  outside 
teeth  taken  'off,  using  the  middle  tooth  only. 
At  this  time  the  hand  ooe  is  used  to  finish  up 
the  dressing  for  the  season ;  after  which  the 
Tines  ought  to  mostly  cover  the  whole  |^und. 

If  the  potatoes  are  not  dug  till  the  vines  are 
quite  dead,  much  time  and  some  backache 
can  be  saved  by  raking  them  off  with  a  fine 
garden  rake,  if  the  ground  has  become  some- 
wiiat  hard  or  weedy,  the  horse  hoe  may  be 
used  once  more  with- great  advantage,  by  turn- 
ing the  teeth  inward  t^d  running  them  close 
up  to  the  drills.  This  will  leave  but  little  soil 
to  be  moved  by  the  hand  hoe  or  hook,  while 
hauling  out  the  potatoes. 

After  the  potatoes  are  off,  the  ground  is 
then  worked  over  both  ways  with  the  cultiva- 
tor to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches,  when  it 
is  in  the  best  condition  to  receive  grass  seed, 
which  may  be  sown  either  in  the  fall,  if  not 
too  late,  or  in  the  following  sprint. 

Brodier  farmers,  this  is  my  me£od  of  work- 
ing a  potato  field.  If  you  see  anything  new 
or  good  in  it,  do  not  let  Jutbit  keep  you  m  the 
old  ruts.  A.  w.  c. 

SkeUUmnOe,  Mom,,  Jan.  18,  1868. 


For  (he  Ken  England  Farmer, 
SUGOB8TIONB  FBOM  BXPSBODNOB. 

A  MoKKEY  Wrench. — I  was  working  with 
a  ffood,  adjustable  (monkey)  wrench,  once, 
wiUi  a  young  man,  who  seemed  quite  struck 
with  the  ease  and  dispatch  with  whicb  we  took 
off  nuts  from  bolts,  and  got  a  wagon  to  pieces. 

**Have  you  not  a  wrench  like  this  at  your 
house  ?^*  I  asked. 

*'No— o  r*  he  rq>lied,  with  ashamed  laugh. 

*'What  do  you  do  when  you  want  to  turn  a 
not  on  a  bolt?*' 

**We  take  a  harmer,^^  was  his  answer. 

Bepaibino  a  Carkuob. — I  was  at  Mr.  B.'s 
shop  in  a  hurry  for  some  forging  which  he 
could  not  attend  to  at  once,  as  a  carnage  be* 
longing  to  a  good  fanner  needed  some  repairs ; 


and  he  had  promised  to  have  it  ready  for  him 
at  such  an  hour. 

We  soon  arranged  to  have  my  work  taken 
hold  of,  and  the  ^w  screws  needed  in  his  were 

fut  in,  and  nuts  tightened  at  the  same  time, 
thoueht  then  if  my  good  friend  should  sell 
one  ofnis  railroad  shares  and  fit  him  up  a  tool 
shop,  he  would  be  a  great  gainer. 

As  soon  as  the  carriage  was  finished  the 
owner  happened  in.  *'Is  my  job  done,'*  he 
asked,  drawing  out  his  wallet. 

As  Mr.  B.  named  the  price,  we  exchanged 
glances,  and  were  only  able  to  keep  our  faces 
straight  till  the  customer  was  gone. 

Plastic  Slats. — ^I  have  told  you  of  my 
having  great  esteem  for  the  new  compound — 
coal  tar  and  ground  slate,  I  have  some  mixed, 
on  hand,  all  the  time,  ready  for  immediate  i^ 

glication.  It  is  a  handy  thing  in  a  neighbor** 
ood !  A  neighbor  had  a  long  eave  gutter. 
The  rain  came  down  sadly  where  it  was  butted 
tc^ther.  The  joint  was  ori^nally  covered 
with  sheet  lead  tacked  down,  which  had  become 
raised  up,  and  was  worse  than  nothing.  This 
was  removed  and  the  leak  smeared  with  the 
plastic  slate,  and  then  a  strip  of  double  felt 
tacked  over  and  that,  likewise,  covered  with 
the  slate  and  now  the  water  passes  along. 

Another  neighbor  had  a  leak  through  a  long 
strip  of  sheet  lead,  which  covered  the  joining 
of  two  roofs.  My  ladle  and  brush  and  strip 
of  paper  went  there,  and  ffiive  great  satisfac- 
tion. I  think  lead  in  such  places  should  be 
put  on  in  moderate  lengths.  Too  long  a  piece 
varies  with  the  heat  and  cold,  and  cracks. 

Another  case  where  I  lent  the  ladle  pleased 
me  stiU  more.  A  laboring  man,  who  lived  in 
a  hired  house,  wanted  to  buy  a  piece  of  inch 
and  a  quarter  lead  pipe  for  a  sink  spout.  I 
happened  to  have  it ;  but  asked  him  to  tell  me 
the  whole  story  about  the  old  one.  He  said, 
it  had  frozen  up  and  burst  the  winter  before, 
and  they  had  tied  n^s  about  it,  and  had  water 
running  across  the  noor,  and  no  end  to  the 
bother  with  it.  I  told  him  not  to  buy  a  new 
pipe,  but  take  a  light  hammer  and  try  to  close 
up  the  crack  in  the  pipe,  and  then  put  some 
warm  plastic  on  a  bandage  and  tie  it  finnly 
around  it.  He  was  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the 
expense  of  a  new  pipe,  and  easily  repaired  the 
old  one.  Wm.  D.  Brown. 

Concord^  Mats,^  Jan.  1,  1868. 


Bbbiabks. — ^The  above  article  has  been  on 
hand  several  weeks ;  but,  like  good  wine,  it 
loses  nothing  by  age. 


^Tbe  students  at  the.  Agricoltnral  College  at 
Hohenheim,  at  Wurtemburg,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1818,  occupy  rooms  provided  for  them, 
and  board  at  a  reetaurant  connected  with  the  in- 
stitntion,  calling  for  what  they  want,  and  paying 
for  what  thej  order. 
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EXTRACTS  AND  KEFLUDS. 


THE  WOOD  PILE  A8  AK  INDICATION. 

We  observed  not  long  since  in  an  almanac  printed 
in  onr  own  beloved  State  tihe  following :  "Ton  inay^ 
always  know  a  good  farmer  by  his  wood  pile."  we 
were  led  to  inquire  why,  and  in  what  respect,  the 
wood  pile  is  an  index  of  the  good  farmer  ?  Why 
pot  say,  you  may  always  know  a  good  carpenter 
by  his  woodpile  ?  Why  not  the  saying  hold  tme 
of  the  black.<-mith,  the  merchant  or  the  clergyman  ? 
Go  through  our  State,  for  instance,  and  see  what 
ratio  the  wood  pile  bears  to  the  '*good  farmer." 
Do  yon  think,  dear  reader,  that  you  will  invaria- 
bly find  the  good  farmer  where  yon  find  the  wood- 
pile of  several  cords  ?  If  yon  do,  we  shall  beg 
leave  to  disagree  with  yon. 

We  will  imagine  a  large  fium  with  a  wood  pile 
of  at  least  fifteen  cords.  Here,  yoa  will  say,  we 
shall  find  a  sood  farmer.  Bat  let  us  take  a  look 
around  the  farm.  It  is  winter.  Go  Into  his  cellar 
and  see  if  he  has  the  beets,  tnrnips,  cabbages, 
squaahes,  pumpkins,  and  in  fact  ull  kinds  of  veg- 
etables that  a  good  farmer  onght  to  have ;  bat,  to 
our  surprise,  wo  may  find  none  of  either  sort. 
Com,  beans,  potatoes  and  barley  constitate  the 
whole  that  is  raised  by  this  '*good  farmer." 

Go  to  the  bam,  (but  don't  let  him  know  yoa  are 
going,  for  appearance  sake  he  may  get  there  first,) 
and  take  a  look  there.  Now,  tbia  *'good  farmer" 
will,  of  coarse,  have  all  things  in  trim  order.  But 
what  is  that?  Why,  the  sills  are  covered  six 
inches  deep  with  manure.  Look!  that  partition 
that  got  broken  down,'  instead  of  being  replaced  is 
thrown  into  one  comer.  Ah !  what  a  current  of 
wind  rashes  through !  I  think  it  must  be  on  ac- 
connt  of  that  window  being  left  open.  What  is 
that  we  see  in  the  top  of  yonder  snow  bank? 
Well,  it  looks  like  the  top  of  his  ox  cart.  But, 
never  mind  all  this,  take  another  look  at  his  wood- 

Eile,  which  contains  at  least  fifteen  cords,  and  set 
im  down  as  a  "good  farmer."    Down  Easteb. 
WUcaaaet,  Me.,  1868. 

BEMAaxB.— The  merciflil  man  is  mercifhl  to 
his  beast ;  oat  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
month  speaketh,  and  many  similar  aphorisms  are 
predicated  of  the  general  fact  that  character,  if  we 
may  so  call  the  governing  principle,  is  indicated  by 
single  acts.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  as  great  in 
making  roads  as  in  leading  armies ;  Washington 
was  a  good  surveyor,  and  a  good  fanner,  as  well 
as  a  good  general.  There  may  be  exceptions— and 
it  is  even  said  that  exceptions  prove  the  rale— but 
we  still  believe  that  a  good  farmer,  if  not  knoum, 
is  at  least  indicated  by  a  good  wood  pile;  and  we 
should  certainly  be  disappointed  to  find  a  large 
and  neat  wood  pile  in  connection  with  such  cellars, 
stables  and  snowbanks  as  our  correspondent  de- 
scribes. Straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows ; 
and  notwithstanding  Down  Easter's  protest,  we 
mast  caution  the  young  in  particniar,— as  a  little 
shows  what  a  good  deal  means,— to  look  out  for 
single  acts !  Nine  people  out  of  ten  will  judge  by 
the  "wood  pile,"  or  by  any  other  single  indication 
of  the  inner  man.    * 

B&AttMA  HENS. 

In  September,  1866, 1  got  of  Dr.  Charles  Clark, 
of  Montpelier,  Yt.,  a  Brahma  rooster  and  pullet. 
For  the  year  ending  November  14, 1867,  the  pullet 
laid  128  eggs,  hatched  and  reared  at  three  sittings 
thirty-seven  chickens,  leaving  seventy-nine  eggs. 


I  have  sold  |^  worth  of  chickens,  dressed  eicht 
for  my  table  and  have  now  twelve  which  I  valae 
worth  912.  Within  the  same  year  the  first  brood 
hatched  in  March  by  the  pallet,  laid  ten  dozen  of 
eggs,  commencing  earlv  in  August.  Since  Novem* 
ber  14, 1867,  my  remaining  twelve  have  laid  21^ 
dozen  of  eggs,  that  have  been  sold,  and  we  have 
used  at  home  what  we  needed  up  to  this  date. 
Moretown,  VL,  Jan,  28,  1868.      M.  B.  Taplin. 

Remabkb.— Another  correspondent,  "R.  B.  H.,*' 
of  Amherst,  Mass.,  has  been  more  unfortanate 
w  ith  the  Brahmas.  Ho  writes :— "In  the  fall  I  had 
40  as  fine  looking  chickens  as  I  ever  saw,  twelve 
crowers,  twenty-eight  hens,  nearly  pare  blooded 
Brahmas.  The  roosters  were  very  large  and  all 
of  last  year's  growth.  I  have  taken  more  pains 
with  my  hens  than  ever  before,  giving  them  warm 
feed,  with  meat  and  scraps  mixed,  and  com  at 
noon,  and  a  warm  place  to  roost.  Well,  I  have 
had  bat  two  eggs  since  the  15th  of  November. 
Some  of  the  roosters  have  died  and  several  of  the 
hens.  The  why  I  would  like  to  know.  If  that  ia 
the  way  with  Brahma  fowls,  I  want  no  more  of 
them." 


DISEASE  IN  HOB8E8. 

A  number  of  colts  and  horses  are  sick  in  thia 
vicinity,  and  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  tell  what 
the  disease  is.  The  first  symptoms  of  disease  are 
manifested  by  restlessness  and  a  gaunt  look.  It 
seems  hard  work  for  them  to  stand  on  their  hind 
legs,  and  they  want  to  lie  down  most  of  the  time. 
In  two  or  three  days,  a  swelling  commences  be- 
tween their  hind  legs  which  sometimes  extends  out 
on  to  the  belly  nearly  to  their  fore  legs.  The 
swellings,  when  perforated,  discharge  a  colorless 
liquid.  Tike  water.  Those  that  are  sick  do  not 
seem  to  lose  their  appetite,  and  none  have  died  as 
yet.  D.  p.  J. 

Newark,  Vt,,  March  23, 1868. 

Remabks.— We  are  informed  by  Mr.  D.  P. 
Matthews,  of  Wlnthrop,  Mass.,  whose  advertise- 
ment of  Cattle  Feed  appears  in  another  colnmn, 
that  after  having  lost  six  horses  by  a  similar 
disease,  worth  from  9250  to  9300  each,  he  ap- 
plied to  Dr.  William  Saunders,  of  Salem,  who  pre- 
scribed for  and  cured  the  seventh  one,  then  sick. 
The  swollen  parts  were  bathed  with  groimd  mns- 
tard,  steeped  in  water  and  cider  vinegar,  and  then 
bound  up  by  a  cloth  fastened  over  the  back  of  the 
horse,  and  some  medicine  administered,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  of  a  laxative  natnre. 


APPLICATION  OF  MANT7BB. 

As  this  subject  is  under  discussion  in  the  Fabm- 
eb,  allow  me  to  express  my  views.  Snrface  ma- 
nuring I  consider  good  practice,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, or,  rather,  that  it  may  be  well  to  apply 
certain  kinds  of  manure  to  the  surface.  Green 
manure  should  be  composted  with  muck  or  some- 
thing to  fix  the  ammonia  before  it  is  applied  as  a 
top  dressing.  My  own  experience  will  not  allow 
me  to  believe  that  it  is  an  economical  way  to  take 
manure  green  from  the  cellar  and  spread  it  on  the 
snrface,  there  to  remain  and  evaporate  as  it  most 
certainly  will ;  for  we  are  all  aware  of  the  disa- 
greeable odor  that  arises  from  such  an  application. 
And  is  not  the  portion  thus  evaporated  the  most 
valuable  part,  the  very  essence  of  manure  ? 

Neither  can  I  agree  with  Mr.  Cheevcr  in  regard 
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to  spreading  manure  on  the  snow  In  winter.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  I  spread  a  quantity  on  the  snow  tn 
Febraary,  on  aboat  one-half  of  a  piece,  to  be  sown 
with  barley  and  seeded  to  grass.  The  other  half 
of  the  piece  was  manured  in  the  spring.  And  now 
for  the  result,  which  I  cannot  give  in  bushels  and 
poands,  but  merely  by  observation  of  myself  and 
neighbors,  whoso  attention  was  called  to  this  field. 
Where  thelnanure  was  spread  in  the  winter,  there 
was  not  more  than  two-thirds  as  much  barley  as 
where  it  was  manured  in  the  spring,  and  the  grass 
showed  about  the  same  proportion.  The  land  was 
flat,  so  that  the  manure  did  not  wash  off  more  than 
it  asaally  does  flx>m  such  land.  Does  it  not  wash 
f^om  all  land  when  there  comes  a  heavy  rain,  and 
the  ground  is  covered  with  solid  ice,  as  it  often  is 
when  we  have  heavy  rains  in  winter  and  early 
spring?  I  believe  it  a  better  way  to  haul  the 
manure  out,  put  it  in  large  heaps  to  be  spread  in 
the  spring.  I  think  there  is  a  great  waste  in 
spreading  manure  in  winter.  The  brooks  and 
streams  carry  off  too  large  a  part  of  it.  Still  some 
of  my  neighbors  spread  their  manure  as  Mr. 
Cheever  reconunends.  ▲.  l.  w. 

Hqpe^  Me.,  March  13, 1868. 


RBD  WATER  IK  COWS. 

I  think  the  cases  of  "red  or  bloody  water,"  re- 
'^Trred  to  by  "B.  B.  8.,*^  in  Fabmbb  of  March  21, 
is  a  disease  of  a  different  character  entirely  from 
that  I  alluded  to  in  a  former  article.  I  never  knew 
an  ox,  or  any  other  animal,  but  the  cow  attacked 
with  the  disease,  and  she  always  within  ten  days 
after  calving.  .  I  think  a  man  would  be  very  fool- 
iah  to  knock  an  animal  in  the  head  as  long  as  it 
would  eat  sufficient  to  fatten,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
father's  ox,.or  in  any  other  case  where  there  is  any 
prospect  of  a  cure  being  effected.  I  admit  I  did 
sot  give  a  description  of  the  disease  which  I  will 
now  do  as  well  as  I  can : — 

The  urine  in  the  above  disease  does  not  have  the 
appearance  at  ail  of  blood  mixed  with  water,  but 
the  color  is  very  much  that  of  a  strong  decoction 
of  hemlock  bark.  The  cow  appears  in  much  pain 
and  refuses  food  of  all  kinds,  eyes  glassy,  and  she 
grows  weak  very  fast ;  and  in  my  experience,  has 
alway^died  in  from  two  to  three  weeks,  if  the  dis- 
ease  ifas  not  checked  in  its  first  stages.  A  year 
ago  this  spring  a  townsman  came  to  me  and  said 
he  had  been  told  that  1  had  doctored  cows  for  the 
red  water,  with  success.  Upon  inqulrv,  1  learned 
the  oow  had  a  calf  two  weeks  old,  had  been  sick 
eight  days,  and  was  very  w^ak.  I  gave  him  the 
prescription,  but  told  him  I  thought  it  was  too  late 
to  save  the  cow.  He  procured  the  medicine  and 
administered  it  according  to  directions,  but  with 
no  tfffect,  and  the  cow  died  a  week  after.  I  think 
if  IT  could  see  friend  "B.  B.  S.,"  I  could  oonvinoe 
hint  that  there  are  times  where  it  is  best  to  knock 
an  animal  in  the  head.  Some  people  can  write 
bet^r  than  they  can  talk,  but  I  can  talk  better 
that  I  can  write.  Leandbb  Taplin. 

CJuUea,  Vi,,  March  20, 1868. 


PAID  rP  THE  MOBTOAOB.- 

In  reply  to  "C.  B.  B.,"  I  will  say,  I  have  paid 
forl}ny  larm  in  the  way  to  which  he  alludea.  I 
was  a  poor  boy;  my  father  let  me  work  for  a 
fimner  till  I  was  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  but  I 
had  none  of  the  pay,  mv  father  taking  that,  and 
clothing  me  very  cheaply.  At  one  and  twentv.  I 
left  to  learn  a  trade.  At  twenty-seven  years  old  I 
was  married,  bought  a  house  and  shop  in  the  vil- 
lage for  91000,  running  in  debt  for  it.  I  paid  $200 
with  annual  interest  vearly,  until  ail  was  paid  in 
flv«  years.  I  lived  there  eighteen  years,  when  for 
the  good  of  my  seven  children,  I  sold  out  in  I860, 
for  91200,  and  bought  my  farm  for  92060.    I  paid 


9800  down,  and  had  time  on  the  rest.  Every  cent 
of  it  was  paid  long  ago.  When  I  commenced 
farming,  I  bought  stock,  tools,  seed  and  fhiit  trees. 
I  always  kept  in  mind  the  improvement  of  the 
farm.  I  have  been  offered  94000  for  it  twice,  and 
refhsed  it.  I  never  was  sued  in  my  life  for  a  debt 
of  my  own  contracting.  I  have  been  careful  to 
see  that  my  children  were  educated,  and  have  con> 
tributed  something  for  the  support  of  the  gospel, 
and  have  paid  for  newspapers,  especially  agricul- 
tural Journals.  I  am  now  sixty-three  years  old, 
with  poor  sight  and  little  education.  c. 

Norwich,  VL,  March  18, 1868. 

Bekabks.— Something  over  thirty  years  ago, 
we  had  some  personal  acquaintance  with  our  cor- 
respondent, with  his  shop,  and  with  the  farm  on 
which  he  now  lives,  and  we  are  pleased  to  learn  of 
his  success  and  prosperity.  The  reminiscence, 
however,  is  saddened  by  the  reflection  that  of  four 
of  his  sons  who  were  in  the  Union  army,  only  two 
returned  to  their  pleasant  home— of  the  others,  one 
rests  in  Louisiana  and  one  in  Virginia. 


.  beans  fob  sheep. — WATER  FOB  GEESE. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  in  the  Fabmeb  of  the  7th 
hist.,  in  regard  to  beans  being  iigurious  to  sheep 
with  lamb,  I  will  say,  though  it  is  the  first  time  in 
my  liflB  that  I  have  ever  written  anything  for  pub- 
lication, that  I  have  fed  beans  to  sheep  more  or 
less  fbr  twenty  years,  and  always  with  good  effect ; 
never  having  lost  a  lamb,  to  my  knowledge,  in 
oonseqiience,  but  have  saved  many  by  the  Judi- 
cious reeding  of  beans,  when  the  sheep  were  thin 
in  flesh.  I  have  fed  them  ground  and  unground ; 
but,  as  I  believe  all  grain  should  be  ground  when 
fed  to  stock,  I  think  the  best  way  that  I  have  ever 
fbd  them  is  by  mixing  and  grinding  together  one 
bushel  of  befuis  with  two  of  com  in  the  car. 

To  "Anser,"  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  I  will  say  that 
I  have  kept  geese  with  good  success,  in  a  pasture 
along  side  of  a  stream  of  running  water,  into  which 
they  were  never  known  to  go  for  theseason,  being 
supplied  with  water  to  drink  from  a  trough  where 
the  cattle  drank,  and  do  not  believe  they  need 
more  than  enough  to  drink,  any  more  than  other 
fowls.  Fabmeb. 

Dover,  Mame,  March  14, 1868. 


UNDEBDBAINnrO  FOB  OBCHABDS  ON  WET  LAND. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  Henry  Bell,  of  South 
Halifhx,  V  t.,  in  the  New  Bnoland  Fabmeb  of 
Februarv  22, 1868,  as  to  managing  an  orchard  on 
cold  land,  too  rough  for  cultivation,  I  would  recom- 
mend under-draining  as  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
don^  for  such  land.  As  different  individuals  have 
diffbrent  notions  about  under-draining,  I  will  give 
my  way  of  doing  it.  If  the  land  is  very  wet,  the 
drains  should  not  be  more  than  four  rods  apart. 
I  go  in  for  a  good  drain,  say  three  feet  wide  and 
fh>m  three  to  four  feet  deep,  throwing  the  first 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  on  one  side,  and  the  bot- 
tom, or  last  that  is  dug  out,  on  the  other  side. 
Where  small  stones  are  plenty,  I  fill  the  ditch  to 
within  one  foot  of  the  surface  with  stones,  then 
cover  the  stones  with  hemlock  or  pine  boughs, 
then  fill  in  with  the  earth  last  taken  Arom  the 
ditch  or  drain.  Sometimes  it  is  necessarv  to  have 
cross  drains.  After  draining,  I  should  take  a  grub 
hoe  or  a  pick  and  dig  up  the  grass  around  the  trees, 
say  some  four  feet  each  way  from  the  tree,  then 
mulch  or  manure.  Pasturing  sHcep  is  a  very  good 
ibina  for  an  orchard,  but  it  is  death  for  the  sheep, 
and  1  think  it  would  be  for  the  calves.  b. 

^010  Oloucuter,  Me,,  March  23, 1868. 
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TUi  Inrentlan,  concerning  wblch  we  bare  bwl 
•ome  InqaltT,  la  shown  In  the  Bctcmpenrliig  oi- 
gnTlng.    Wa  hsre  teen  MnnB  toy  tWonUe  vrU 


dence  of  ita  value  In  cwea  of  conn  or  tandet  fMt^ 
■nd  one  gentleman  who  hKd  tested  It  tor  lemi 
c«aecd  by  exceMive  paring  of  the  foot,  stated  to 
ns  that  It  provfd  immedlalel;  eflbotl*e  In  roiot- 
Ing  all  traces  of  lamencis.  It  li  alio  wfd  to  be  t 
EDre  prerentlTe  of  "boiling  up"  in  winter,  or  pick- 
ing up  ttonei,  and  In  Bnmmer  braaka  the  eooeu- 
■lon  when  driven  over  psTementa  or  bard  iMU. 


I  have  practiced  taking  It  away  fcr  fonr  yean. 
In  every  L-aie  but  one,  wblch  was  a  heifer  that 
calved  unexpectedly  in  the  paitore.  H  er  bag  be- 
came considerably  Inflamed,  bat  none  of  the  othen 
wi>re  io.  A  heifer  camlog  ftmr  year*  old,  dioptied 
hersecondcalf  last  night,  March  30.  Foardays  be- 
fore the  16lb,  I  took  Ihiree  qnaita ;  on  the  17tb,  three 
qnaru;  the  18th,  6  qouts;  ]9th,  twelve  quarta, 

and  20th,  ten  qnarta,  and  the  milk  all  right ' 

now.    She  had  been  milked  thirteen  mmlJ 


ndder,  mnch  mow  than  thirtj-ali  hones  

calvingi  bnt  when  It  doe*  I  think  tile  better  to  be 
taken  ont,  and  by  ao  doing  have  not  known  ^ny 
iiOurioas  efibct*  over  to  follow.  What  say  others  ? 
„      ...    „.    .,_._!»„  ,«„  LiCTii. 


Ra^do^,  Vt.,  March  20,  I 


ATHBHIBES — FIIOFOBTIOX    0 


In  yonr  ipiolallon  tiom  the  Covntry  (JaiUmWH 
In  relation  to  the  proportion  of  "7S  to  80  per  cent, 
males,"  I  Ibink  you  mletook  Aldertiey  tor  Ayr- 
abire;  bnt  the  statement  la  probably  aa  tnieof  one 
breed  aa  of  rhe  other,  and  In  fact  of  all  breeda.  I 
allndc  to  tbl>  snbjcct  dow  because  I  am  a  believer 
in  a  theory  of  prodacinH  sex  to  order ;  and  I  wlah 
to  have  It  teated  aa  iboronghly  a*  may  be  the  com- 
ing scanon.  It  origlnBieo  In  Oermaoy,  and  wna 
explained  In  part  by  Prof.  Agaaiii  at  the  New 
England  Fait  at  Springfleld.  My  experiments 
with  cowa  and  tows  ror  the  laat  IkiM  yean,  lead 
me  to  think  the  theory  Is  correct,  bnt  there  Is  sonje 
dtfflcnity  hi  renderiiig  It  practleable  for  lack  of 
certain  physfologlcal  knowledge,  irtiich  I  think 


the  j(r><  pouM*  motuentj  L  _ 
poeMble  moment.  Tbere  Is  o 
evidence  siniportlng  the  theory,  In  the  observatkni 
of  itearly  aU  neat  atock  breeders ;  that  la,  aa  It  ta 
generally  considered  that  Impregnation  at  the 
waat  moment  la  more  lun  of  conslng  conception, 
Itligenerally  deferred  till theni  conseqnentw  the 
theory  of  7S  to  80  per  cent,  malai.  Try  It. 

Vtrmml,  Uareh,  18S8. 


Some  twelve  years  ago  I  bonght  twenty  acres  of 
land,  fbr  which  I  paid  SMO.  Ucmg  a  mechanie, 
my  neigbbon  eald,  "Baker,  you're  sold."  The 
land  baa  been  neglected,  and  yielded  bat  little. 
Having  no  manure  except  what  I  needed  for  my 
garden,  I  aaked  my  neighbora'what  I  ahould  do. 
Some  said,  "aend  below,  and  buy  fCrtltiiers."  Be- 
Hevlng  that  what  had  been  done  by  one  man  might 
be  dime  by  another,  I  tbooght  If  they  can  make 
fcrtillaera  "below,"  I  can  make  them  here.  So  I 
hired  a  man,  a  good  farmer,  and  pot  him  at  work 
onthelandinlUTweuher.andinfbnl,  I  tookblm 
into  the  shop.  U|>on  abont  one-fonrib  of  a  cord 
of  baehlioase  aecnmalallons,  I  threw  one  peck  of 
lime.  This  destroyed  all  nnpleaaant  eSnvla. 
Fortloni  of  thla  were  then  pnt  Into  water  In  a  half 
hogshead  and  atirred  up.  Having  abont  a  cord 
of  mack  under  my  shed,  I  spread  a  layer  of  this 
apon  the  gronnd  and  aatarated  It  with  the  water 
mack  and  more  liquid, 
~~  heap  the  ipuinre, 

four  ponnds  of  copperas,  and  half  a  boshal  of  salt. 
This  laid  ontit  by  thrusting  in  a  stick  I  Ibnnd  it 
was  heating,  when  It  wag  shoveled  over.  In  tbt* 
way  it  wsa  oveihauled  three  tlmea. 

I  then  ploaghed  up  about  thr^e-fonrths  of  an 
acre  of  land  wTiicb  had  not  paid  for  planting,  sow- 
ing or  mowing  fbr  fifteen  years,  to  my  certain 
knowledge.     After  harrowing  it,  and  nrrowlnf 

very  ebaJIow,  a  little  of  my  ir 

where  [  wanted  a  hill  of  com, 

the  widow's  oil,  and  until  the  .  _  . 

nnred.    It  waa  hoed  twice,  and  I  harvested  fortj 


iDttl  I  had  worked  Into  a 


and  hrrowlng 
e  wa*eea;tei«d 


tony 

which  waa  aa  good  a  crop  aa  I 

have  generally  raised  trtaa  the  same  qoanttQr  of 
land  vj  pattinK  on  fllleen  or  twenty  loads  of  gr«en 
mannre,  and  pToogblng  It  in  and  then  mannring 


»  busbels  of  osra,  worth  T»o  per  bubel  at  tbst 


Proflt,— Kidder  parlD|forhuv«sttag  ■ 


Not  so  badly  sold  that  time.  One  year  ago  next 
March,  vrlth  what  there  waa  left  of  me,  I  tnmed 
Ihnner,  I  tried  the  experiment  with  ben  dnw 
and  loom,  patting  In  the  lime,  &c.,  as  before.  I 
put  it  on  the  corn  after  hoeiitE-,  on  about  three- 
foQTths  of  a  two-acro  piece.    Durii 
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ears  on  that  part  of  the  land  to  which  the  compost 
was  applied.  Does  not  this  show  that  we  hare  the 
Inmdients  for  making  oar  own  fertilizers  ? 

How  did  It  happen  that  the  old  man  in  jonr 
paper  of  January  15th,  hailed  ftom  Brookfleld, 
Ifasa.  ?  Periiapa  I  waa  thinking  of  mj  younger 
days,  when  I  was  mannfactoring  scythe  snathes, 
in  Sterling,  Worcester  County,  and  wrote,  ''Mass.'* 
I  will  try  to  do  better  this  time.  ▼.  B. 

Brool^iM,  VL,  Feb,,  1868. 

LAU&BL  Toiaovofe. 

Abont  two  years  ago  we  pobllshed  sereral  reme- 
dies tbr  sheep  and  lamhe  poisoned  by  eating  lanrel 
on  beinft  tamed  in  the  spring,  when  hnngry  for 
browse*  into  pastures  in  which  this  shmb  grows. 
Among  the  medicines  recommended  were  a  strong 
decoction  of  braised  whiteash  twigs,  a  gag  to  pre- 
▼ent  the  animal  from  swallowing  the  gieenish  flnid 
which  it  is  constantly  gnlping,  lard,  castor  oU, 
sweet  oO,&c. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Merriam,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  informa 
ns  that  he  inyariably  provide  a  quantity  of  castor 
oil  every  siting  for  this  purpose,  and  that  he  iinda 
it  entirely  satisfactoiy ,  if  administered  in  season. 

Mr.  William  Morse,  of  Canton^  Mass.,  adminis- 
ters four  or  five  teaepoonftils  of  a  miztare  of 
two  parts  cbamberlye,  and  one  part  yellow  loam, 
1^ measore,  with  saccesa,in  case  of  lambs;  and 
something  like  a  pint  for  homed  cattle,  of  which 
he  haa  had  some  badly  poisoned.  In  case  of  cattle, 
it  most  be  given  firom  a  bottle.  Yellow  sand  will 
Mt  aofirer.   It  mast  be  thatjellow  loam,  which*  . 

waoi  rnbbetl  lu  £tib'  1mu«l'  Iva V«s  u  disiiuCi  oulvnd^ 

onthepalm. 

rEED  FOB  SUCKLDfO  8HBSP. 

Wm  some  of  yoar  numerous  readers  infomi  me 
which  is  the  best  feed  to  start  the  milk  in  sheep 
that  are  having  lambs  now,  but  do  not  have  milk 
enough.  The  sheep  are  in  good  condition.  Tur^ 
nips,  I  have  none.  G.  W.  BAVia. 

Waiet  River,  Vt.,  March  26, 1868. 

RniffARBa.— The  suggestioBa  of  experienced 
sheep  raisers  on  this  point  will  undoubtedly  prove 
usefhl  to  many  young  and  less  experienced  fiinners. 
Pasture  feed  is  probably  the  one  thing  needftal. 
Bat  when  this  is  not  to  be  had,  the  nearest  possible 
approximation  to  that  is  naturally  suggested. 
Boots,  browse,  early  cut  hay,  &c.,  have  midoubt- 
edly  been  thought  of  by  our  coirespoDdent.  Other 
thinga  being  equal,  some  cow  keepera  say  that 
water,  slightly  warmed,  will,  in  cold  weather,  oon- 
^doably  increase  the  flow  of  milk  May  it  not  be 
so  with  sheep  ? 

THB  SICK  ox. 

I  have  cored  several  oxen  with  symptoms  like 
those  described  by  "A  Subscriber"  in  Fa&kbb  of 
January  25,  by  filling  an  emptied  egg  shell  with 
soot  from  a  stone  chimney,  powdered  and  mixed 
in  equal  quantities  with  fine  salt,  and  putting  it 
down  the  ox's  throat.  Administer  one  such  dose 
each  morning  for  three  days,  then  omit  for  three 
days,  and  repeat  until  you  have  given  it  nine 
morafin.  Axoa  K^ddbb. 

AlttBod,  N.  H.,  Feb.  1, 1868. 


[abies'    S^purtment. 


SGHOOIi  OHTT.DHTBJT. 


Past  ny  window,  olond  or  aUne, 

Through  the  rain,  of  wind,  or  sleet. 
On  the  oold  and  iey  street, 
PMtsrdaOyUttla.foet. 

First  I  heard  them  in  the  spring. 
When  the  goldon-vettiired  mnm 
Brought  the  first  youne  straying  flowers 
From  the  Bouthlaod's  ndeleas  bowera 
To  this  winHy  realm  of  ours. 

Some  were  roeigk,  and  brown,  and  bare 
goBhs  wen  dreaaad  with  nioeat  oars; 
Borne  were  merry,  chubby,  &ir ; 
Some  wers  alow,  and  aearred,  and  ipaie^ 
Tao^  loo  soon  Ul^  toil  to  ahare. 

But  thaea  varied  Utile  feet 

Falter  up  the  aelfHMme  atraet, 

Banning  oft  along  the  edge. 

On  the  green  turf  by  the  hedge, 

8o  to  feel  the  soft  eareaa 

Of  the  vloleta  they  preaa ; 

But  the  violeta  I  weet  . 

Tendereat  arn  to  aeaned  feet— 

Unlike  thonghtleta  homan  love, 

floothing  least  what  needs  iti  love. 

Xvery  mom  I  listen  now 

ForlfaeaoaBd  of  Uttie  feet, 

'Keath  my  window  in  the  street; 

And  I  wish  to  be  a  child, 

Wlih  heart  ftve  as  treaaea  wild  . 

From  the  world's  reatraint  and  rule, 

finrryiug  to  the  village  school.  i.  0^  W* 


DOUIISTIC    ECONOMY; 

OB, 

HOW  TO  MAina  HOME  PLEASANT. 


BT     ANNB     O.     HALB. 


[Kntered  according  to  Act  of  Congreaa,  in  the  y< 
lB6e,  by  R.  P.  Baton  B  Oo.,  in  tbe  Clerk's  Offloe  or  the 
Dialriet  Ooujtfor  the  Diatriot  of  liaaaaehoaetls.1 


GHAFTBB  X. 

WOMAN'S    OUT-DOOB   WOBK— GABDSNIHG-* 

VINES. 

"  'Woman's  ont*door  work,' "  says  a  flwtidiona 
reader,— **woman*s  oat-door  work  ?"  We  ave  not 
savage  Hottentota,  to  build  the  hot,  and  hnnt  and 
fish,  while  onr  loida  and  masters  smoke,  or  sleep, 
or  quarrel;  nor  half-civilized  Chinese,  to  delve 
and'dig  while  John. tends  the  babies,  and  cooks 
the. rice,  and  does  the  weekly  mending;  nor  yet, 
stupid,  ilsnorant  Enropean  peasants,  whose  on- 
eoath  figures  and  hard  features  and  bronaed  com* 
plexiona  teil  of  the  degrading' toil  to  which  they 
and  their  anoeston  have  been  doomed  fbt  centu- 
ries. 

Do  not  be  too  haaty,  Mend.  Surely  the  good 
honaewlfe  even  here,  in  ftee  America,  in  this  age 
of  culture  and  refinement,  has  out-door  as  well  aa 
in-door  duties  to  perform.  Duties,  too,  which  she 
nay  not  delegate  to  others  without  depriving  her- 
self of  large  means  of  intellectual  and  physical 
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Tigor,  which  she  cannot  neglect  without  stinting 
her  rightftil  portion  of  happiness  and  doing  yio- 
lence  to  the  dictates  of  her  better  nature.  I  would 
not  be  understood  as  advocating  any  coone  of 
conduct  contrary  to  the  directions  of  St.  Paul  that 
women  should  be  "keepers  at  home  ;*'  but  there  is 
nothing  incompatible  witkthe  good  name  of  Aotite- 
keeper  in  spending  a  portion  of  eveiy  day  outside 
the  walls  of  the  house.  Not  in  needless  shopping 
excursions,  nor  yet  in  merely  listless  walking— 
^'spinning  street  yam"— as  the  old  adage  says; 
nor  in  running  about  among  neighbors,  irasting 
time  and  strength  in  useless  chatter. 

It  is  a  sad  truth  that  until  quite  recently  Amer- 
ican women  have  suffered  both  in  mind  and  body 
flrom  too  great  confinement  to  the  house.  False 
notions  of  refinement  and  delicacy  forbade  their 
engaging  in  any  evipli^yment,  and  kept  them  from 
participating  in  amusements  that  might  take  them 
beyond  the  atmosphere  of  dose  rooms.  In  cities 
and  towns  this  was  particularly  the  case ;  while 
eYen'fiirmers*  wires  and  daughters  had  begun  to 
entertain  t&e  same  foolish  ideas,  a  demure  walk  or 
ride  to  church  or  to  the  city,  once  a  week,  bdtig 
nsually  the  only  exercise  which  they  took  in  the 
open  air,  besides  the  few  minutes  daily  spent  in 
arranging  the  milk-pans  in  the  yard,  or  in  feeding 
the  poultry^  And  these  trifling  matters  could  not 
be  accomplished  without  the  protection  of  poke- 
bonnets  and  parasols,  because  everybody  had  such 

a. luMwrvf  Af  tn^'n^A  juuLfPfickled  fiices  and  stout 
and  Tlgorous  forms.    Sua  ala^'ih  reply  to  an 

inquiry  as  to  the  health  of  her  daughter  (ironi- 
cally, for  she  had  no  sympathy  with  such  siUy  no- 
tions) <'A has  the  misfortune  to  be  well— vii^ 

ffortif  well— tm/a«AuMia6^  well." 

Certain  it  is  that  so  cadaverous-looking  creatures 
as  our  New  England  girls  were  getting  to.  be  had 
never  been  seen  outside  of  nunneries,  nor  a  more 
nervous  and  melancholy  set.  Peevish,  discon- 
tented, and  sickly,  they  were  tut  losing  all  claims 
to  loveliness,  when  a  few  clear-sigl^ted  and  deep- 
thoughted  individuals  promulgated  new  doctrines 
of  health  and  beauty,  and  set  the  fkshion  of  greater 
freedom  in  woman's  d^ess  and  manners.  Tet,  as 
we  usually  oscillate  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
there  is  danger  that  the  reformers  of  woman's 
laws  and  habits  may  carry  their  work  so  fkr  as  to 
rob  her  of  that  modesty  and  discretion  which  are 
her  brightest  Jewels.  Loss  of  bodily  health  from 
the  most  rigid  seclusion  would  be  fkr  preferable 
to  this  deprivation  of  qualities  so  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  her  moral  nature.  While  we  avail 
ourselves  of  all  opportunities  for  a  reasonable  in- 
dulgence in  out-door  pursuits,  let  us  be  careftil 
never  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  a  lady-like  pro- 
priety In  any  of  our  doings,  and  never  conmiit  an 
offence  against  the  principles  of  Christian  manners 
which  form  the  basis  of  all  womanly  conduct. 

We  sometimes  hear  complaint  made  of  the 
drudgery  to  which  women  are  subjected,  either  in 
overseeing,  or  in  accomplishing,  the  needed  house- 


work of  the  fkmlly.  The  condition  of  fhrmers' 
wives  is  said  to  be  little  better  in  that  respect  than 
that  which  used  to  be  endured  by  the  Southern 
.slave-woman.  If  this  be  so,  ftdse  pride,  or  ambi- 
tion, or  penuriottsness,  or  all  three  of  these  (daugh- 
ters of  the  horse-leech  are  at  the  bottom  of  It. 
But  I  doubt  if  it  is  actually  the  case.  Housework 
never  degenerates  into  drudgexy  when  performed 
Judiciously  and  with  a  cheerfhi  spirit.  In  the 
words  of  good  George  Herbert,  so  often  quoted 

"Who  swf  ep«  a  room  as  for  Ood't  laws 
Makes  that  and  ths  action  fine." 

This  drudgery,  this  housework,  it  is  said,  is 
wearing  out  and  breaking  down  the  constitutions 
of  the  best  women  in  our  land.  Now,  the  trouble 
lies  with  the  worker,  not- with  the  work,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  most  healthfhl  of  occupations.  The 
ikct  is,  the  larger  part  of  all  housekeeping  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  in  small  ill-ventilated  rooms, 
apartments  that  are  either  excessively  hot  from  the 
use  of  stoves  or  ranges^  or  kept  cool  and  comfor- 
table—not to  say  damp  and  dwA— by  excluding  as 
much  of  the  sun  as  possible.  This,  more  than 
hard  labor,  is  the  cause  of  the  feebleness,  and 
weariness  of  soul  and  body,  for  which  the  over- 
worked fanners'  wives  receive  so  much  commis- 
eration. 1)iere  is  a  remedy,  dose  at  hand,  if  they 
will  only  use  it— out-door  work,  as  a  sort  of  recess 
from  the  requirements  of  the  house,  which  should 
be  taken  every  day,  regularly.  Moderate,  yet  ac- 
tive .emnkffment  in  the  open  air.  where -Wa  can 
inhale  the  free  breezes  and  bask  in  the  unobstructed 

light  of  the  sun,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  renew  and 
invigorate  debilitated  frames  and  exhausted  ener- 
gies ;  the  sun-bath,  latterly  so  highly  extolled  as 
a  panacea  for  all  ailments,  is  never  required  by 
those  who  take  a  daily  portion  of  its  life-giving 
rays. 

But  many  will  say  they  are  well  enou^.  and 
that  they  have  no  time  to  spare  for  anything  not 
actually  bringing  them  or  their  families  some  ad- 
vantage,—this  word  advanCage  being  but  a  syn- 
onym for  gain  with  them.  Having  always  an  eye 
to  utility,  they  do  not  understand  how  it  is  that 
matters  whose  value  cannot  come  within  the  scope 
of  dollars  and  cents  may  yet  be  more  precious 
than  gold.  Good  housewives,  I  trust,  will  make 
no  such  answer.  They  ought  eagerly  to  under- 
take any  emplojrment,  suited  to  their  capacities, 
which  will  give  them  an  hour's  recreation  each 
day  from  the  monotonous  cares  and  duties  of  in- 
door life.  The  occasion  must  not  be  neglected, 
even  if  it  brings  them  only  the  one  benefit  of  di- 
verting their  thoughts  into  other  channels  and 
thereby  resting  and  refreshing  the  brain.  Too 
many  forget,  or  are  unaware,  how  important  it  is 
for  the  mind  to  have  rest  and  refreshment.  They 
often  realize  the  exhilarating  efl^ct  which  a  * 
change  in  the  sul^ect  of  their  thoughts  for  a  few 
minutes  lends  to  their  whole  being;  but  they  do 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  provide  for  such  a 
change;  so  they  go  on— day  after  day— month 
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after  month— in  the  same  doll  roond  of  house- 
keeping within  doors.  Regardless  of  the  close 
union  existing  between  mind  and  body,  and  how 
eacli  must  suffer  fh>m  the  misuse  or  overuse  of  the 
other,  they  consider  themselves  well  so  long  as 
bodily  health  and  strength  are  not  impaired,— 
though  they  find  that  they  are  getting  morose  and 
moody,  restless  and  discontented,  and  complain 
of  a  failing  memory  and  of  a  want  of  interest  in 
everything  that  should  concern  them  deeply. 
Besides  these  troubles,  it  will  not  be  strange,  if, 
in  consequence  of  such  infirmities,— for  infirmities 
they  are,  and  of  no  slight  danger,  either— they  are 
sorely  tried  by  unfaithftil  and  impertinent  ser- 
vants ;  while  the  children  become  disorderly  and 
nnmanageable,  and  even  the  husband  and  fiither 
gets  unreasonable,  and  is  quick  to  chide  and  find 
fanlt. 

When  a  woman  sees  that  herself  and  her  fiimily 
are  fedling  into  this  deplorable  state,  she  must 
break  away  immediately  from  her  self-imposed 
fetters  of  seclusion  and  absorption  in  household 
cares  and  toils ;  and  seek  relief  and  relaxation  for 
her  perplexed  and  wearied  brain  in  noting  the 
beanty  and  the  order  which  the  Creator  has  spread 
around  us  in  such  variety.  Setting  aside,  and 
trying  to  foiget,  her  own  imperfect  and  nnsMisjbo- 
tmy  labors,  in  the  contemplation  of  God's  perfect 
handiwork,  her  life  will  become  ennobled,  and  her 
days  be  crowned  with  such  peace  and  harmony  as 
shall  cast  a  bright  reflection  nnon  her  houBebold. 
and  tiMiy,  walking  in  that  light,  will  more  readily 
entertain  and  cherish  holy  and  beautiful  thoughts, 
and  be  stimulated  to  higher  and  better  deeds. 

Do  you  ask  where  is  the  field  for  this  out-door 
work  of  woman?  It  is  here,  around  her  own 
dwelling,  upon  her  own  premises.  It  is  actual 
w>anii^  labor— something  which  shall  give  exer- 
eiae  to  all  the  muscles  and  all  the  thoughts,  and 
that  will  require  regular  daily  attention— that  we 
want.  And  this  we  have  in  cultivating  the  soil 
and  caring  for  its  productions ;  in  one  word— yor- 
dmmg.  Every  woman  ought  to  find  it,  as  did 
Eve  in  the  first  garden,  *'a  pleasant  task  to  tend 
plant,  herb  and  flower ;"  and  even  digging,  hoe- 
ing, raking  and  weeding,  neither  difficult,  nor 
tedtous,- which  she  will  after  a  little  experience, 
if  she  use  proper  implements  and  wear  a  suitable 
dress. 

No  matter  how  barren  the  ground,  or  how  hum- 
ble the  cottage,  she  may  make  it  a  scene  of 
beanty  and  grace;  providing  happiness  for  all 
who  behold  the  result  of  her  labors,  as  well  as 
garnering  up  for  herself  rich  stores  of  strength 
and  wisdom.  Astonished  and  delighted  by  the 
wonders  and  glories  which  she  discbvers  and  de- 
velops, all  the  members  of  her  fiunily  will  vie 
with  her  in  prosecuting  the  work ;  till  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  world  around  them  will  be  but  a 
counterpart  to  that  beauty  of  holiness  that  so  fills 
thetr  hearts,  that  God  himself,  as  in  t|ie  Eden  of 
old,  will  draw  near,  and  talk  to  them  in  that  celes- 


tial speech  of  which  the  lily  and  the  rose  are  the 
beat  interpreters. 

Do  not  wait  till  yon  own  the  house  and  land 
before  you  begin  the  im>rk,— you  will  derive  more 
benefit  than  the  owner  firom  your  labors.  Nor,  if 
it  is  homely  and  old,  till  its  appearance  can  be  im- 
proved: vines  and  trees  and  shrubs  can  be  so 
tasteftilly  arranged  around  an  ugly  building  as  to 
lend  it  comeliness,- perhi^M  give  to  the  view  a 
more  picturesque  effect  than  if  it  were  newer  and 
grander.  And  don't  relhse  to  spend  your  time 
and  thoughts  on  even  the  smallest  spot ;  a  yard  of 
ground  may  be  the  source  ofhealth  and  pleasure 
to  you  and  your  fiunily. 

Suppose  you  live  in  the  city,  where  only  a  nar- 
row strip— a  few  inchee— of  soil  borders  your 
dwelling.  Even  this  may  hold  a  vine,  which  you 
can  train  and  trim,  and  which,  climbing  along 
the  walls  and  drooping  over  the  windows  can  cur- 
tain them  with  beauty  and  afford  you  many  a 
recess  from  household  toil,  in  watcliing  and  as- 
sisting its  growth  and  the  formation  and  perfection 
of  its  itait.  If,  besides  this,  you  have  a  small  en- 
closed piece  of  ground— a  '*yard,"  you  call  it— 
where  the  children  play,  or  rubbish  accumulates, 
you  can  keep  it  neat,  and  dig  and  break  up  the 
soil— which  is  perhaps  neaily  as  hard  as  the  pave- 
ment—and plant  there  pretty  shrubs  and  flowers ; 
and  teach  the  children  to  help  you  in  ridding  it  of 
weeds,  and  in  watering  and  stirring  the  soli.    But 

if  vqu  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  control  of 
a  rod  or  more  lana  you  may  consioer  yuureeu  - 

rich  in  material  for  health  and  happiness.    This 

you  may  dignity  by  the  name  of  garden. 

The  word  Garden  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  means  an  enclosed  or  protected  spot  for  pleas- 
ure or  delight.  Hence  places  of  amusement  are 
sometimes  called  gardens,  although  they  include 
no  plants  and  show  no  traces  of  cultivation.  But 
this  primitive  meaning  of  the  word  proves  how 
naturally  man  turns  to  the  simple  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  yegetable  kingdom  for  that  real  en- 
joyment which  springs  only  from  the  gratification 
of  his  purest  tastes. 

Everybody  knows  there  is  great  diversity  of 
soil,  and  that  soils  may  be  altered  to  suit  the  veg- 
etation desired.  Earth  is  not  soil.  It  is  merely 
mineral  matter— the  broken  and  pulverized  crust 
of  the  globe— only  powdered  rocks,  we  may  say ; 
and  it  needs  the  decomposed  remains  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  before  it  can  become  soil. 
Their  decay  imparts  to  the  mineral  particles  cer- 
tain substances  which  are  necessary  to  the  support 
of  vegetable  life,  and  sets  free  certain  gases  on 
which  the  germination  of  seed  depends.  Now,  as 
soon  as  the  smallest  layer  of  dust  is  wrought  out 
of  the  rock  by  the  restlessness  of  air  and  water, 
little  particles  of  vegetation — ^too  minute  often  to 
be  seen — ^being  wafted  to  the  spot,  mingle  them- 
selves with  this  dust;  and  insects,  seeking  food 
and  lodging  for  themselves  and  their  progeny,  bur- 
row and  build  among  the  particles,  then  die  and 
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add  their  portion  of  aiiima>  matter  to  the  earth, 
and  we  have  soil.  Then  the  birds  or  iasectf  or  the 
wind  drop  upon  thii  layer  of  duet,  just  made  fer- 
tile, the  eeeda  of  the  loweat  forms  of  Tegetation— 
lichens  or  mosses;  and  these  sprieg  faito  being, 
and  absorb  noarxshment  from  the  dews  and  rains, 
as  also  from  the  air,  and  then  die  and  add  more 
largely  to  the  deposit  among  the  rock«dast,  and 
make  it  yet  better  soil— more  suitable  fiir  sapport- 
ing  and  promoting  the  growth  of  plants.  Aiid  so 
the  process  goes  on :  each  successtTe  life  and  de- 
cay, whether  animal  or  Tegetable,  or  both,  deep- 
ening the  soil,  till  we  have  It  reader  fer  oar  luxuri- 
ant fields  of  grain  and  our  elegant  gardens  and 
magnificent  forests.  From  time  to  time,  as  the 
ground  passes  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  its 
component  parts  are  nM)dified  ■,  and  its  crops  vary 
aocording  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  exercised 
in  Its  cnltiyation. 

All  plants  should  have  their  proper  soil— 4hat  in 
which  they  can  attain  their  most  perfect  growtii. 
For  garden  plants  the  haaei«coiored  loam  obtained 
beneath  the  surfece  of  the  ground  when  eaieava- 
ttona  are  made,  is  said  to  be  best :  It  often  haa  a 
good  eifect  upon  old  fields  and  gaidens  whentiior- 
onghly  mixed  with  their  suriSue-soiU  Black,  or 
▼eiy  dark-colored,  is  wanner  than  the  light  soil ; 
and  if  not  too  heavy,  brings  its  j^ants  more  quickly 
to  maturity.  But  all  soli  must  be  loose  in  texture. 
This  it  is  apt  to  lose  in  cultivation,  and  it  can  only 

teiLfiltf.hSL  CQQftaat  ?;(Wi"tf  y*  rtirrlnfl>».anmii, 

tmMoy  the  iMiatMmt  of  sand  and  gnvelT  The 
gases  generated  in  its  bosom,  which  are  essential 
to  the  health  of  its  vegetation,  cannot  escape  un- 
less due  attention  is  paid  to  this  matter. 

Besides  good  soil,  plants  need  light,*  and  sun- 
shine, and  air,  and  water;  there  must  be  care  in 
the  arrangement  of  a  garden  so  that  all  may  get 
their  proper  share  of  these  good  gifts.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  crowding  or  stintingl  One  plant  with 
ample  room  for  air  and  sun  wiU  attain  a  better 
growtii,  and  put  forth  more  Uoesoms,  and  perfect 
more  flmit,  than  twenty  dwarfed  Mid  starved  by 
trying  to  live  in  too  limited  space* 

A  woman's  first  thoughts  in  making  a  garden  are 
what  flowers  she  shall  have  and  how  she  shall 
place  them.  But  it  will  be  well  for  her  to  try 
her  hand  also  at  vegetables— a  few  for  fkmily  use. 
And  then,  if  she  has  land  enough,  fruits— the 
smaller  ones,  especially.  But,  above  all,  she  will 
want  trees :  because,  after  all  her  delight  in  the 
tall  beauty  of  the  flowers,  she  feels  a  deeper, 
a  loftier  joy  in  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  their 
leafy  arches,  which  year  by  year  point  higher  and 
higher  towards  heaven ;  while  in  the  rustling  of 
their  verdant  boughs  she  seems  to  hear  sweet 
whisperings  of  peace,  which  they  have  thence 
brought  down  to  quiet  her  restless  soul  and  over- 
anxious heart.  If  it  be  possible,  plant  at  least  one 
tree.  Not  only  for  the  joy  and  peace  tlat  it  can 
impart,  but  to  keep  your  memory  green  in  the 
days  when  your  feet  may  no  longer  walk  along 


the  household  ways,  and  your  voice  is  no  more 
heard  within  the  walls  of  home. 

But  a  tree  requires  much  room  to  spread  its 
branches,  so  many  must  content  themselves  with 
the  next  best  thlng-^i  vine.  This  Is  the  most 
graceful  of  plants,  and  always  desirable— because 
it  so  readily  hides  ugliness  and  deformity.  No 
hoase  should  be  without  one,  for  a  hand's  breadth 
of  soil  in  which  to  place  its  root  can  certainly  be 
found  by  every  dwelling. 

Thb  Vara,  pmr  eaws/fenes,  the  common  grape, 
vmt  Vmifermj  gives  Ita  name  to  the  whole  great 
ilmily  of  climbers  and  runners ;  and  commends 
itself  first  to  oar  notlc^  with  its  refreshing  shad- 
ows from  Che  snltey  noons  of  summer  and  rich 
bnrdear  of  lusdotts  fruit  for  the  autumn— if  we 
care  nothing  tot  the  delicate  fragrance  of  its  mod- 
est blossom  in  the  spring  time.  Long  before  gar* 
dens  were  designed,  or  mankind  dwelt  in  houses, 
the  wandering  tribes  of  the  East  had  discovered 
the  healthftil  properties  of  the  gn4>e,  and  so  when 
they  settled  into  communities  each  man  had  his 
own  vine.  As  civilization  advanced,  attentloa 
was  paid  to  its  culture,  till  large  tracts  of  land 
were  set  apart  for  this,  particular  purpose.  Almost 
from  time  immemorial  these  vineyards  have  been 
a  sourc«L  of  wealth  to  the  southern  part  of  Europe ; 
and  when  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  Cen- 
tral America  the  Bomish  priests  carried  thither 
this  vine.    It  flourished  luxuriantly,  spreading 

Jhronghont  Mexico  and  Texas,  and,  finally,  reach- 
Ittg  uftuoniiB^  immpatsvi  wuum  at  tat  present' 

time  are  prolific  in  a  wine-bearing  ffrape— dAsm^nri. 
ant  of  this  stock.  For  many  years  attempts  were 
made  in  the  United  States  to  naturalize  the  wine- 
grape  of  Europe,  but  the  climate  proved  unfiKVor- 
able.  Our  wild  vines  then  began  to  attract  the 
notice  of  horticultorists ;  afid  by  careftil  cultiva- 
tion, crossing  and  re-crossing  with  other  species*-* 
both  native  and  foreign— we  have  now  many 
delicious  vaocietlet. 

The  first  seedling  t\mm  i^native  grape,  that  waa 
satisfectory,  received  the  name  Isabella,  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Isabella  OU)bs,  who  raised  it,  about  the 
year  1818.  It  thrives  well  througfaoat  the  country, 
except  in  the  northern  part  of  New  England, 
where  the  autunm  is  too  short  for  the  perfieotion 
of  its  flruit.  It  varies  greatly,  both  in  flavor  and 
appearance,  according  to  the  locality  in  which  it 
grows;  but  when  well-ripened  it  is  always  a  fe- 
vorite.  It  can  be  kept  through  the  winter,  by 
packing  with  cotton  or  saw-dust,  in  a  dry,  cool 
place.  Soon  after  this  variety  was  introduced 
came  the  Catawba,  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
so^SBlled,  in  North  Carolina.  For  many  yean 
these  two  were  the  only  or  nearly  the  only*  kinds 
deemed  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Then  came  the  Delaware,  a  native  of  Ohio.  Its 
beaatifUl,  compact  bunches  of  small  berries,  rich 
in  nectareous  juice,  suit  the  palates  of  the  Yankees 
so  well  that  they  are  willing  to  give  it  the  protection 
and  shelter  that  it  needs  to  get  through  their  long, 
cold  winters.    After  this,  the  Concord,  originating 
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in  OoDOord,  Mass.  This  is  ooe  of  tbe  hardiest  and 
most  prolific  of  grapes,  and  ripens  earliest.  Then 
there  are  the  hybrids,  obtained  through  the  care 
and  patient  skill  of  Mr.  Rogers  of  Salem,  Mass., 
yielding  handsome  and  delidons  froit.  Bat  indi- 
-vidoal  tastes  varj  so  much  in  deciding  upon  the 
qualities  of  different  spades  and  yarieties  of  the 
grape  that,  if  yon  are  about  making  yoor  first  at- 
tempt at  ito  culture,  the  wisest  coarse  to  pursue  is 
to  procare  an  offiet  of  one  that  has  been  most  sat- 
isfiEtctory  in  soil  and  locaition  similar  to  yoar  own. 

The  care  of  a  vine  any  woman  can  attempt— 
with  the  exception  of  taking  down  and  patting  op 
its  higher  branches.  With  a  spade  aad  fbrk,  of 
flultable  siie,  she  eaa  dig  the  soil,  set  or  plant  the 
loola,  and  keep  the  groand  apon  them  in  good 
order.  She  can  also  do  much  of  the  pmoing ;  and 
trafai  its  branches  more  aatuxaUy  and  gracefoUy 
than  a  man  woold  be  likely  to  do.  As  a  genmal 
thing,  common  garden  soil,  if  it  is  li^t  and  warm, 
Is  anffldent  for  the  grape.  Wood-ashes  are  an  ex- 
cdlent  fertiliser  for  It,  also  soapsads  and  all  the 
slope  of  the  house.  Broken  bones,  or  bone-dost, 
and  gypsum,  may  be  used  if  the  soil  is  sandy. 

For  planting,  take  strong,  well-rooted  vines  of 
two  years,  and  be  carefhl  to  spread  out  the  roots  so 
that  they  do  not  cross  or  overlay  each  other,— if 
they  get  tangled  and  knotted  the  flow  of  the  sap  is 
interrnpted  and  they  will  not  flourish.  Set  them 
about  six  inches  below  the  surfiice  of  the  ground. 
A  saccessfhl  caltivator  says  that  the  best  time  for 
pruning  grape  vines  is  the  early  part  of  November ; 
and  that  leaf-mould  or  chip-dirt,  an  inch  or  two 
deep  should  cover  the  earth  upon  their  roots  through 
the  winter.  The  branches  should  be  taken  down 
every  autumn  at  this  time,  and  covered  in  the 
same  way,  until  the  vines  are  very  large.  If  vines 
pat  foith  a  great  abundance  of  fbliage,  some  of 
the  leaves  may  be  taken  from  branches  where  no 
fruit  has  set,  or  the  end  of  the  shoots  on  which 
the  grapes  are  growing  may  be  cut  off;  but  fhll- 
grown  leaves  near  the  fruit  must  on  no  account  be 
removed,  unless  ihey  are  diseased,— early  leaves 
must  never  be  taken,  because  an  early  and  good 
crop  of  fhiit  depends  much  upon  the  leafs  pro- 
tection in  its  first  stages. 

A  housekeeper  who  haa  once  realized  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  grape  vine  will  never  be  without  one. 
Aside  from  the  attractive  appearance  it  gives  to 
home— as  it  hangs  upon  the  blank,  bare  side  of 
the  house  or  bam,  and  covers  the  clumsy  porch 
and  shed— and  the  pretty  arbor  of  leafy  coolness 
It  makes  for  an  hour  of  quiet  reading  or  musing 
In  the  wearisome  midsummer  days,  the  conven- 
ience of  its  flruit  for  fiunily  ose  should  not  be 
lightly  esteemed.  But  In  onr  enthusiasin  ibr  the 
grape  let  us  not  overlook  other  vines,  which,  if 
yielding  us  no  bodily  nourishment,  yet  serve  a 
Ugh  Intellectual  purpose  as  ornaments  for  our 
grounds.  The  eye  delights  In  viriety  of  soenei^, 
and  the  different  climbing  plants  add  eaeh  their 
peculiar  charms  to  the  view. 


Next  In  Older,  by  reason  of  beauty  and  strength, 
stands  the  Amp$lop$ia  qumgusfoUa,  the  American 
woodbine,  or  Yiiginia  creeper.  It  grows  wild  in 
our  wooda,  climbing  over  the  gnarled  oaks  and 
maples,  and  cio^ivg  and  hanging  around  the 
rocks.  The  leaves  are  very  glossy,  of  a  deep 
green  till  autumn ;  then  they  change  to  scarlet  and 
crimson,  shading  off  to  a  rich  purple,  and  have  a 
fine  eflbct  foiling  upon  gray  walls,  or  drooping 
over  the  white  porches  or  porticos  of  houses.  The 
flowers  are  small,  of  a  dull,  greenish  red,  and  pro- 
duce clusters  of  dark  blue  berries,  said  by  some 
to  be  poisonous.  It  should  be  set  in  rich,  damp 
soil,  and  it  flourishes  best  away  from  the  ftill  heat 
of  the  sun.  Bring  it  fixm  the  woods  late  in  the 
fall.  It  can  be  increased  by  slips  or  cuttings.  It 
Is  so  hardy,— needing  no  protection  from  the  frost 
«imd  so  cleanly,  and  so  beautifol  in  Its  autumnal 
glory,  that  It  ought  to  be  more  widely  cultivated. 

The  CeUutms  jtcond^nf  or  Climbing  Bitter-sweet, 
sometimes  called  Staff-tree  and  Waxwork,  is 
another  native  vine  of  great  beauty.  It  is  a  strong 
and  rapidly  growing  vine,  easily  trained  over  ar- 
bors or  upon  a  trellis.  The  foliage  is  a  handsome 
green;  the  flowers,  also  green,  are  Insignificant, 
but  the  fruit  is  highly  ornamental.  Long  after  the 
winds  of  autumn  have  denuded  the  vine  of  Its 
leaves  Its  clusters  of  five  or  six  berries— or  rather, 
capsules,  which  open  their  bright  orange  doors  and 
disclose  the  coral-like  berry— give  an  exceedingly 
cheerfol  appearance  wherever  they  hang.  Long 
strips  of  the  leafless  vine,  adorned  with  these 
brilliant  clusters.  If  gathered  before  the  frost 
comes,  will  keep  their  beauty  a  great  while ;  and, 
braided  with  the  Christmas  evergreens  for  parlor 
decorations,  lend  an  air  of  cheerfhlness  to  the  dull- 
est home.  The  Celastrus  should  be  raised  fh>m 
seed,  or  ftom  the  young  shoots.  It  delights  in  a 
moist,  shady  sitnatkMi. 

The  T9oom»,  an  abbreviation  of  its  Mexican 
name,  TMomosoefttf/,— or  Trumpet-flower,  Is  oar 
most  showy  nativa  vine.  It  was  formerly  classed 
among  the  Bignonlas.  It  Is  said  that  it  will  grow 
wherever  tiie  Isabella  gnqpe  flourishes.  In  some 
situations  It  needs  to  be  covered  with  mats  or 
straw  through  tiie  wloter.  Its  foliage  Is  of  a  light 
greea;  ka  blossosas,  which  are  tabular,  are  some- 
times three  Inchee  In  leogth,  and  over  an  Inch  In 
diameter  at  the  month.  They  are  of  a  scarlet-or- 
ange hoe  and  grow  In  bnnches.  During  two  or 
three  weeks  in  July  they  are  a  gorgeous  adorn- 
ment for  the  voandah  or  doorway.  The  Tecoma 
or  Bignonia  la  lalsed  fimn  cuttings  or  layers,  or 
from  aeeds,  which  followthe  blossom  in  long  coarse 
pods.  It  thrives  well  In  a  soil  of  sandy  loam,  and 
likes  a  plenty  of  sun. 

The  CkmatUf  Traveller's  Joy,  or  Virgin's  Bower, 
is  deservedly  a  foyorlte  among  wild  creepers.  It 
growa  rapidly,  and  bears  an  abundance  of  white 
flowers.  These  are  sneeeeded  by  winged  seeds, 
growing  In  tuftsr^looking  like  -elegant  plumes. 
Strips  of  this  pJnmy  vine  are  also  beautiful  for  ln> 
door  deoaratloBS.   The  plant  is  easily  raised.from 
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seed  or  cattisgs.  It  does  beM  in  a  damp,  sednded 
place.  Mach  of  it  perishes  every  antamn,  Irat 
still  the  viae  grows  steadily.  There  are  several 
foreign  species  nnder  cnltivation  bearing  purple, 
white,  or  blae  flowers,  which  are  fhigranu 

Of  all  flowering  vines,  the  Wistaria  ainetuis  is 
considered  the  most  beaatifhl.  It  was  brought 
from  China  in  1818  by  Dr.  Wistar  of  Penn.  It  is 
rather  tender  an'd  thrives  best  on  the  south  side  of 
a  hoase.  It  needs  light,  rich  soil.  The  blossoms, 
which  hang  in  long  clusters,  are  of  a  delicate  pur- 
ple and  yield  an  exquisite  fragrance.  They  make 
their  appearance  in  May— before  the  leaves  put 
forth ;  and  again,  in  August,  they  cover  the  vine. 
The  foliage  is  of  a  cool,  bright  green.  The  vine 
should  be  taken  from  its  supports  in  the  autumn 
and  covered  with  stable  litter.  It  is  increased  by 
layers  or  cuttings. 

The  I.09uV;«r(»— bearing  the  name  of  Adam  Loni- 
cer,  a  German  botanist,  is  the  Honeysuckle,  called 
in  England,  Woodbine.  We  have  two  or  three  na- 
tive species.  The  Scarlet  is  the  most  widely  known. 
It  is  quite  hardy  and  easily  raised  from  cuttings. 
The  blossoms  resemble  those  of  the  Teooma,  but 
are  much  smaller.  Being  a  steady  bloomer  it  is  a 
fine  ornament  for  a  porch  or  door.  The  Dutch 
Honeysuckle,  the  monthly  sweet-scented,  is  a  fine 
variety,  with  more  showy  and  deeply  shaded  flow- 
ers. The  buds  are  purplish— the  open  blosson^is 
of  cream-color  and  white.  The  seeds,  in  a  scarlet 
berry,  look  very  pretty  long  after  the  flowers  have 
gone.  There  is  nothing  sweeter  than  the  fragrance 
of  this  blossom  after  the  evening  dew  has  fallen 
upon  it.  Plant  it  at  a  western  .window  or  door. 
Sow  the  seeds  in  the  i^ntnmn,  or  take  cuttings  in 
the  spring. 

Of  climbing  Roses,  the  BoursatUt  and  the  Prairie 
are  the  most  hardy.  The  common  Bonrsanlt  pro- 
duces dark  crimson  flowers,  of  a  velvety  texture,  in 
great  profusion.  The  blush  BonxsauU  bears  larger, 
fuller  flowers  of  a  bright  pink.  These  are  very 
elegant  for  a  trellis.  The  Miehij^an,  or  Queen  of 
the  Prairies,  Is  yet  handsomer;  its  blossoms,  of  a 
bright,  glowing  hue  hang  in  large,  heavy  clusters. 
None  are  fragrant.  But  there  is  an  old*fashioned 
white  rose,  bearing  a  semi-double  flower  which 
yields  a  delicate  perlkime.  With  careftil  trimming 
this  grows  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet. 
All  of  these  roses  are  very  easily  raised  from  cut- 
tings. 

Betides  these  vbies  of  a  perennial  growth  there 
are  many  annuals  that  may  be  trained  against  the 
house,  or  over  trellises,  or  upon  pillars.  The  Ca- 
naiy-bird  Flower— TVogMBo/tmi  peregrinum,  the 
blossoms  of  which  when  partly  open  bear  some 
resemblance  to  a  bird,  is  quite  pretty.  It  needs  a 
light  soil  to  produce  many  flowers.  They  are  of  a 
delicate  yellow.  Belonging  to  the  same  genui  is 
the  Nasturtium,  some  varieties  of  which  yield  very 
elegant  blossoms,  crimson,  scarlet,  claret,  purple, 
orange,  or  light  yellow,  —  plain,  blotched  or 
streaked.    It  needs  a  light,  sandy  soU.   Plant  tiie 


seeds  about  an  inch  deep  and  train  the  plants 
upon  a  trellis. 

The  Convo/ouAtf— called  by  some  Ipomaa  jntr-' 
/mrtfo— the  Morning  Glory,  is  our  most  common 
annual  climber,  and  it  wiU  always  be  a  favorite 
though  its  flowers  close  so  soon.  The  most  bean- 
tiftil  species  are  natives  of  Central  America.  The 
Convolvulus  has  been  much  improved  latterly, 
and  we  get  sometimes  plants  upon  which  may  be 
found  blossoms  of  all  the  shades  of  blue,  red  and 
purple*-elther  separate-  or  mingled  with  white, 
making  a  beautiftil  show.  It  grows  best  in  a  damp 
soil.  Plant  the  seeds  an  inch  deep,  train  it  on 
slender  lattices,  or  poles.  The  DoUchos,  or  Hya- 
cinth Bean,  bearing  purple  or  white  flowers,  la 
quite  pretty.    Cultivate  it  like  the  Morning  Glory. 

The  Phaseobis  nnUtiJhrus,  the  Scarlet  Bean- 
Scarlet  Runner  of  South  America— blooms  pro- 
flisely,  and  is  highly  ornamental.  The  blossoms, 
in  long  racemes,  are  bright  scarlet ;  the  foliage  of 
a  deep  green.  One  variety  has  pearl-white  flow- 
ers. Plant  the  seed  an  inch  deep,  in  light  soil  a 
little  deeper.  Train  it  like  the  Morning  Glory. 
It  has  a  very  lively  apj^arance  about  a  doorway 
or  over  a  window.  The  Cypress  Vine— Quamoefiif 
vy20ram— is  a  very  handsome  plant.  The  blos- 
soms are  crimson,  contrasting  finely  with  Its 
beautiful  green  foliage,  but  they  close  quickly. 
Scald  the  seeds,  let  them  lie  in  the  water  till  cold 
and  plant  them  immediately  in  pots.  Keep  the 
pots  in  a  warm  room,  till  the  plants  are  two  inches 
high,  then  sink  the  pots  into  the  earth,  on  a  south- 
em  exposure,  and  train  the  vines  by  strings  to  a 
high  window ;  or  set  the  pots  around  a  pillar,  or 
high  pole,  and  arrange  twines  fbr  them  in  a  sim- 
ilar way.  The  Cypress  Vine  is  very  pretty  for  a 
parlor  plant  through  the  winter. 

Lathyms  odorahu,  the  Sweet  Pea,  may  be  made 
to  climb  five  or  six  feet  against  the  house,  or  upon 
a  trellis,  or  around  a  pillar— like  the  Cypress 
Vine.  Soak  the  peas  over  night  in  cold  water, 
then  plant  them  in  rich  soil,  about  an  inch  deep, 
five  inches  apart.  Leave  the  first  flowers  for  seed ; 
after  that  cut  them  off  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
fade,  and  you  will  have  their  purple,  and  pink 
and  white  wings,  heavy  with  fragrance,  fluttering, 
one  after  the  other,  far  up  the  vines  till  late  In 
autumn.  L.  kOifoUus,  Everlasting  Pea,  is  a  peren- 
nial plant  similar  in  appearance  to  L.  odoratus\  it 
is  raised  by  division  of  the  root  as  well  as  seed. 

The  Climbing  Fumitory  must  not  be  forgotten. 
The  French  call  it  Fumeterre^of  which  our  name 
is  a  corruption)  smoke  of  the  earth.  Sow  the  seed 
very  early,  in  a  warm  situation.  Have  a  light 
frame  to  support  it.  You  can  train  its  delicate 
foliage  into  any  design  that  you  please.  It  is  a 
biennial :  the  second  year  it  will  be  covered  with 
beautifril  pink  and  white  flowers  all  summer. 
There  Is  also  the  Mattrandiaj  a  delicate  creeper  fbr 
a  frame ;— this  is  a  perennial,  and  needs  taking 
within  doors  for  tbe  winter.  It  has  elegant  pur- 
ple, pink,  or  white  bell-flowers.  Then  there  is  the 
Sejypanthus,  a  native  of  South  America,  with  its 
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cnrioiiB  j^ellow  flowers,  which  is  easily  raised 
tnuD.  seed  every  year,  and  is  qaite  pretty  for  a 
firame. 

And  now,  after  all  these  briUiant  and  graceful 
otijects,  let  me  say  a  few  words  in  favor  of  more 
modest  and  neglected  vines.  Take  ^rst  the  Hop : 
when  well-cared-for  it  grows  luxuriantly,  and 
with  its  large,  deep-green  leaves  makes  fine  dra- 
pery for  a  lattice.  Its  ripening  clusters  of  blos- 
soms are  a  pretty  contrast  for  other  flowers  in  gar- 
lands or  boquets,  and  are  nsefhl  in  medicine 
and  cookery.  When  the  scales  of  these,— the 
hops,— ere  filled  with  their  bright  yellow  dust 
they  should  be  cut  fh>m  the  vine,  and  carefhlly 
spread  upon  clean  papers,  in  a  close  room,  till  dry 
to  the  touch ;  and  then  packed  tightly  and  kept  in 
a  dark  closet  till  needed.  All  houseepers  know 
Che  value  of  the  firuit  of  this  old-fashioned  vine, 
but  seldom  pay  attention  to  the  beauty  of  its  foliage. 
Take  an  oflbet  firom  a  thrifty  vine,  and  set  in  rich, 
moist  soil :  train  it  over  an  arbor,  or  a  lattice,  or 
around  a  pole,— it  is  handsome  in  any  situation. 

The  Tomato  may  be  trained  upon  a  fence  or  the 
side  of  a  building.  Fasten  its  branches  with  small 
bands  of  leather  or  canvass.  The  plant  makes  a 
fine  show,  and  growing  thus  bears  an  abundance 
of  firuit.  Then  there  is  the  family  of  6ourds  and 
Cucumbers.  Their  foliage  is  good,  and  the  ihiit 
often  singular  in  its  form  and  of  a  bright  color. 
The  Mock  Orange  is  especially 'beautiful,  resem- 
bling that  ftnit  so  closely  both  in  shape  and  color 
as  to  deceive  the  most  scrutinizing.  like  the  to- 
mato these  need  good  soil.  They  can  be  made 
a  very  efibctive  ornament  for  dilapidated  fences 
and  clumsy  out-buildings. 

It  seems  strange  that  any  home  should  be  with- 
out Tines  when  there  are  so  many  handsome  and 
hardy  varieties  all  ready  for  use.  But  as  soon  as 
women  become  convinced  of  the  need  of  out-door 
work  to  improve  and  perpetuate  their  health  and 
loveliness,  they  will  see  that  the  cultivation  of 
these  graceful  plants,  being  the  easiest  and  sim- 
plest of  out-door  work,  is  just  the  employment  for 
their  first  effi^rts  in  horticulture ;  and  will  get  so 
accustomed  to  their  presence  that  no  dwelling 
will  appear  complete  unless  its  sharp  angles  and 
ungainly  proportions  are  softened  and  shaded  by 
their  luxuriant  beauty. 


[The  nibjeet  of  the  next  chapter  will  be  ''Woman's 
Work  among  (harden  Flants.''l 


For  the  New  Engkmd  Farmer, 

TBXAT8  FOB  THB  UTTIiE  FOI.E8. 

Mr.  Editor:- I  often  find  in  your  articles  of 
Household  Economy  receipts  for  making  cake  and 
other  aricles  of  food  for  grown-up  people,  but  I 
have  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  that  was  ex- 
pressly designed  fbr  children.  Now,  I  have  not 
forgotten  the  pleasant  surprises  which  my  broth- 
ers and  myself  used  to  flnd  sometimes  on  coming 
home  team  school,  in  the  shape  of  turnovers, 
fittcy  cakes  or  candy  which  our  mother  had  pre- 


pared on  purpose  to  please  us.  I  do  not  believe 
in  coaxing  children  to  be  good— especially  by  re- 
ifirards  administering  to  the  indulgence  of  their  ap- 
petites,—  but  a  little  harmless  entertainment  that 
is  just  fhncifhl  enough  to  suit  their  childish  t^tes 
may  often  brighten  up  a  rainy  holiday,  or  a  tedious 
confinement  within  doors  f^om  ill-health,  or  may 
add  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  birthday  festival.  Hav- 
ing a  few  receipts  that  have  done  good  service  in 
this  way,  and  supposing  there  may  be  others  of 
my  way  of  thinking,  I  take  the  liberty  to  send 
them  to  you  for  publication,  if  you  think  them 
worthy  your  notice. 

Trifles. 

Beat  one  egg  and  a  teaspoonfhl  of  sugar  together, 
and  then  stir  in  as  much  flour  as  will  make  a  stiff 
dough.  Boll  it  very  thin,  and  cut  it  into  round 
cakes  about  the  size  of  an  old-fashioned  silver  dol- 
lar. Fry  them  in  hot  lard.  When  they  turn  over 
they  are  done.  Take  them  up ;  and  put  jelly  in 
the  centre  when  they  are  cool. 

Wondeira. 

Beat  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  and  the  same 
quantity  of  butter  together,  then  add  three  eggs 
whisked  to  a  flroth.  Mix  them  well,  and  season 
with  nutmeg,  then  stir  in  flour  till  the  mixture  is 
stiff  enough  to  roll.  Roll  it  as  thin  as  for  cookies. 
Cut  it  into  pieces  two  inches  square.  Make  four 
gashes  across  it,  leaving  an  edge  all  round  half  an 
inch  wide ;  then  cut  another  gash  across  the  mid- 
dle to  divide  the  three  strips  made  by  the  first 
gashes,  and  twist  and  roll  and  curl  them  as  fanci- 
fhlly  as  you  please.   Then  fiy  them  in  boiling 

lard. 

Marvels. 

Dissolve  one  teaspoonfhl  of  soda  or  saleratus  in 
a  cup  of  milk;  season  with  nutmeg  or  cinnamon. 
Make  it  stiff  with  flour.  Boll  it  very  thin,  cut 
them  round,  as  large  as  a  cookey,  and  f^y  them. 
Sift  sugar  over  them  while  hot. 

Wbims. 

Rub  flour  and  butter  or  lard  together  Jis  for  pas- 
try ;  then  beat  one  egg  with  as  much  sugar  as  it 
will  moisten,  for  fifteen  minutes.  Dissolve  as 
much  soda  as  will  lie  on  a  dime  in  a  tablespoonftal 
of  milk,  and  mix  it  with  the  egg  and  sugar.  When 
it  is  well  mixed  add  half  a  teiaspoonfhl  of  essence 
of  pepx>ermint  or  checkerberry.  Stir  in  the  shor^ 
ened  flour  till  it  is  thick  enough  to  roll.  Then  roll 
it  upon  a  buttered  tin  as  thin  as  for  cookies  and  cut 
it  into  strips  four  inches  long  and  one  half  an  inch 
wide,  and  bake  eight  or  ten  minutes  in  a  moder- 
ate oven. 

Snow-balls. 

Beat  one  and  one-half  cup  of  sugar  with  three- 
fourths  of  a  cup  of  lard  and  two  eggs.  Add  two 
cups  of  milk  and  three-quarters  of  a  cup  of  yeast 
and  a  little  cinnamon  and  flour  to  mould.  Let 
it  rise.  When  It  has  risen  to  be  very  light,  roll 
it  thin  and  cut  it  into  cakes  about  the  size  of  trifles ; 
lay  three  raisins  on  each  and  roll  them  into  a  ball. 
;  Fry  them  In  hot  lard,  and  when  done  roll  them  in 
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powdered  white  sagar  till  thej  are  well  coated 

with  it. 

Nut  Oako. 

Beat  two  cups  of  sugar  and  two-thirda  of  a  cap 

of  butter  and  two  eggs  together  for  fifteen  miniiteB. 

Mix  two  teaspoonftils  of  cream  tartar  in  three 

cnps  of  floor  and  add  it  to  the  sugar,  batter  and 

eggi.   Then  dissolre  a  small  teaapoonftil  of  saler- 

atns  or  soda  in  a  cap  of  milk  and  stir  it  all  well 

together.    Poor  it  into  a  broad  pan  that  has  been 

well  battered.    Sift  sagar  over  it,  and  then  oorer 

it  with  the  meats  of  walnats.    Bake  it  twenty  min- 

ntes. 

Coooa^nnt  Cakaa. 

Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  very  light  and  dry ; 
stir  into  them  very  gradoally  ten  ounces  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  then  stir  in  as  much  grated  nut  as 
will  make  a  stiff  paste.  Take  a  tablespoonftil  in 
your  hands  and  roll  and  form  it  like  a  pyramid 
for  each  cake.  Place  them  on  paper  upon  tins  and 
bake  them  in  rather  a  cool  oven  till  just  a  little 
brown. 

Dimples. 

Beat  the  whites. of  three  eggs  very  dry;  add 
gradually  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and 
beat  it  till  it  is  well  mixed.  Blanch  almonds  and 
cut  them  into  pieces  as  small  as  peas,  and  stir 
them  into  the  egg  and  sugai^-yoa  will  want  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  almonds  for  three  eggs. 
Drop  the  mixture  in  spots  as  large  as  an  old-fhsh- 
ioned  cent  on  white  paper,  upon  a  tin,  and  bake  it 
in  a  cool  oven. 


Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  a  AroCh,  then 
stir  in  powdered  white  sugar,  a  little  at  a  time,  till 
you  have  formed  a  very  thick  batter.  Add  two  or 
three  drops  of  the  essence  of  lemon.  Wet  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  and  lay  it  on  a  tin,  and  drop  this 
mixture  upon  it  in  lumps  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  walnut.  Set  them  in  a  cool  oven,  and  as  soon 
as  their  surface  is  hardened  take  them  oat,  and 
remove  them  from  the  paper  with  a  broad-bladed 
knife.  Let  the  oven  cool  still  more,  then  place 
these  little  cakes— laying  the  flat  part  of  two  to- 
gether—on a  sieve,  and  retnni  them  to  the  oven ; 
where  they  mast  remain  fbr  fifteen  minates  before 
Uiay  are  done. 


Bnsar  Oandj. 
Three  caps  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  vinegar  and  one 
cup  of  water.  Flavor  with  anything  you  please, 
or  drop  in  nutmeats  cat  in  small  pieces,  and  boil 
gently  till  it  will  harden  when  dropped  in  cold 
water. 

IfolawOT  Oandy. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  molasses,  and  a 
piece  of  butter  an  inch  square.  Boil  it  till  it  will 
rope ;  then  stir  in  half  a  teaspoonftil  of  soda,  and 
pour  it  immediately  into  a  buttered  dish.  When 
it  is  cool  pull  it  and  cat  it  into  strips. 

Chooolate  Oandy. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  molasses.  Boil  it 
till  it  will  rope,  then  grate  into  it  two  ounces  of 
chocolate,  (one  quarter  of  a  cake,)  and  after  it  is 
well  stirred  in ,  pour  it  into  a  flat  dish ;  and  before 
it  is  cold  cut  it  into  pieces  about  an  inch  square. 

NSITA. 


For  Che  Ifmo  Bngland 

"WOBMB  nr  FXiOWigB  pots. 

Mb.  Editor  :— Will  you  or  some  of  your  corres- 

gmdents  tell  me  through  the  columns  of  New 
NOLAND  Farmxb  the  trouble  with  my  hoase 
plants.  The  dirt  is  ftill  of  white  worms,  from  one- 
foorth  to  half  an  inch  in  length.  I  have  used 
woods  dirt,  and  that  became  wormy  in  the  same 
way.  My  Monthly  Rose  seems  to  sufl%r  worst  of 
any.  One  of  my  neighbors  has  one  that  troubles 
her  the  same  way.  m.  o. 

Northfield,  VL,  March,  1868. 

BBMABKa.— We  should  advise  our  correspon- 
dent to  adopt  the  following  pUm.  Take  the  plant 
firom  the  pot,  careiViUy  removing  the  dirt  fh>m  the 
roots.  Wash  the  roots,  taking  care  not  to  break 
them.  Then  repot,  in  diit  that  has  been  heated  in 
an  oven  sufficiently  to  kill  any  eggs  of  insects,  or 
other  animal  life  that  may  be  in  the  soil.  A  Uttte 
air  slaked  lime  mixed  with  the  dirt  will  have  a 
tendency  to  keep  out  the  worms,  besides  being 
beneficial  to  the  plant.  Mix  in  a  little  powdered 
charcoal  with  the  dirt,  which  will  keep  it  sweet, 
and  add  to  the  thrift  of  the  plant.  Roses  need 
soil  and  drainage,  and,  in  the  words  of  Brock's 
Book  of  Fhwert,  **are  not  ii^ured  by  heavy  manor- 
ing.  I  have  found  that  the  more  manure,  if  not 
an  extravagant  qnanti^,  the  better  the  bloom.' 
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VSVOTBD  TO  AOBICdLTU  KB,  HOBTICDIiTU  HE,  AND  KUTDBSD  ASTS. 


KEW  SERIES. 


Boston,  June,  1868. 


VOL.  IL— NO.  6. 


LARQE  part  of  the  haj'ing  m 
southern  andeastero  Jlassa- 
chusettB  will  be   completed 
before    the    close    of    thii 
month,  and  the  farmers  all 
over  New  Eoglaoil  will  be 
busily  engaged  in  it,  and  we 
wish  to  Fall  the  attention  of 
our  brother  farmers  to  the 
'  importance  of  cutting  grass 
-  before    the    wed    is    ripe. 
Farmers  diOii^r  in  their  opin- 
ion and  practice  upon.this 
subject.    The  opinion  is  be- 
coming very  general  among  milk  raist-rs,  that 
grass  cut  while  it  is  green  and  succulent,  and 
before  the  stalk  lias  been  changed  into  woodj 
fibre,   will   jield  much  more  of  that  nouriah- 
nicnt  upon  which  the  flow   of  milk   dcpcndi. 
than  the  same  grass  aHcr  the  seed  has  ripened. 
All  admit  that  ripe  hay  is  not  itself  so  nutri- 
tious, but  many  claim  that  the  ripened  seed 
makes  up  for  the  depreciation  in  the  bay,  and 
say  that  for  working  horses  and  oxen  ripe  bay 
is  the  best. 

This  is  a  question  of  great  importance,  and 
fboulil  be  well  examined.  Not  only  ia  the 
value  of  the  present  crop  involved,  but  the 
effect  upon  tbe  roots  of  the  grass,  and  the 
future  crops  also.  When  grass  is  cut  while 
green,  and  properly  carfd,  it  retains  the  es- 
sential character  of  grass.    The  water  is  evap- 


orated, but  tbe  dried  and  condensed  juices 
remain  in  the  tender  fibre,  and  when  received 
into  tbe  stomach  of  the  animal,  are  easily 
soficned  and  digested.  But  it  is  qucHlionable, 
whatever  may  be  said  to  tbe  contrary,  if  woody 
fibre  is  ever  digested;  and  in  our  method  of 
cutting  and  making  and  feeding  hay,  most  of 
the  seed  is  shaken  out  and  lost  before  it 
reaches  the  cattle.  ]f  hay  were  all  cut  and 
moistened  before  feeding,  the  cattle  would  get 
more  of  the  seed  than  they  do  now. 

Large,  over-ripe  berdsgrass  is  very  unpala- 
table to  cattle,  and  really  contains  very  Uttla 
nutriment.  A  few  years  since  we  had  occasion 
to  purchase  a  load  of  bay  for  horse  feed. 
The  fanner  of  whom  we  purchased  it  sent  us 
a  load  of  pure,  clean,  bright  faerdsgrass,  of 
large  gronlb,  which  be  called  numberone  hay. 
But  the  horse,  which  was  tbe  party  most  inttuv 
ested  in  the  matter,  differed  with  him  in  opin- 
ion. He  was  very  reluctant  to  eat  it,  and  in 
spile  of  bis  usual  amount  of  grain,  grew  poor 
upon  it,  and  we  were  glad  when  it  was  gone. 
This  is  a  very  common  experience  among 
horse -keepers.  It  is  frequently  remarked  that 
redtop  and  berdsgrass  make  better  hay  than 
clear  berdsgrass ;  and  this  is  true,  because  the 
redtop,  even  when  ripe,  does  not  become  so 
completely  changed  into  woodj  fibre. 

Now  if  berdsgrass  is  cut  before  the  beads 
form,  it  makes  good  hay,  and  is  worth  nearly 
double  fi^r  any  stock.  It  is  soft  and  succu- 
lent, and  easily  digested,  and  retains  its  aroma. 
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and  cattle  and  horses  readily  eat  it.  But  you 
will  say,  I  shall  not  get  so  heavy  a  crop ;  the 
grass  is  not  so  large,  and  early  cut  hay,  when 
dried,  will  not  weigh  as  much  as  ripe  hay. 
Well,  grant  it.  But  the  early  crop,  being 
more  nutritious  and  much  better  digested,  the 
stock  will  not  require  so  much,  and  the  second 
growth,  whether  for  fall  feed  or  a  second  cut- 
ting, will  make  up  the  difference. 

But  this  is  not  all.  When  the  plants  of 
clover  and  herdsgrass  have  once  ripened  a 
crop  of  seed,  a  large  portion  of  them  die  in  the 
ground,  and  the  next  crop  is  diminished  in 
proportion.  Weeds  and  coarse  grasses  have 
an  opportunity  to  ripen  and  scatter  their 
seeds.  The  English  lawns  are  preserved 
green  and  thick,  by  frequent  mowing;  they 
are  never  allowed  to  ripen  seed,  and  if  we 
would  preserve  our  meadows  in  grass  for  a 
series  of  years,  instead  of  being  obliged  to 
plough  up  and  reseed  every  three  or  four  years, 
we  must  cut  the  grass  early,  and  never  allow 
the  seed  to  ripen.  Then,  with  top  dressing, 
they  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  many  years. 

It  requires,  perhaps,  more  labor  to  dry  early 
cut  grass  than  that  which  is  ripe.  But  this 
difficulty  is  met  by  the  hay  tedder,  which  is 
coming  into  general  use.  Now  with  the 
mower,  the  tedder  and  the  horse-rake,  hay 
may  be  cut  at  the  proper  time  and  rapidly  se- 
cured. Two  weeks  will  do  the  work  that 
formerly  required  six,  and  the  hay  will  be 
housed  in  vastly  better  condition ;  and  last, 
though  not  least,  the  land  will  be  left  in  much 
better  condition  for  future  crops. 

There  is  one  other  subject  that  should  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection,  for  all  our  farm- 
ing operations  have  a  relation  to  each  other. 
Does  the  abortion  in  cows  and  ewes,  which  is 
becoming  so  formidable  an  evil  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  arise  from  ergotted  hay  seed  ? 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  seeds  of  some 
grasses,  as  well  as  those  of  rye,  will  take  on 
the  change  to  ergot.  This  has  been  suggested 
as  the  cause  of  abortion.  The  question  is 
well  worth  an  examination.  If  it  proves  to 
have  any  foundation,  the  remedy  b  obvious, — 
never  let  the  grass  form  seed. 

Brother  farmers,  this  is  a  subject  of  great 
importance ;  will  you  look  at  it,  not  under  the 
influence  of  old  habits  and  prejudices,  but  ex- 
amine the  question  anew,  carefully  observing 
the  facts  ? 


WHEAT  CUIiTUBJS. 
The  February  number  of  the  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  some  inter- 
esting remarks  upon  wheat  raising.  It  is  be- ' 
lieved  that  our -old  method  of  sowing  wheat 
broadcast  is  both  a  waste  of  seed  and  loss  of 
crop,  and  that  drilling  at  sufficient  distance  to 
allow  culture  by  the  horse  hoe,  will  '^increase 
the  crop,  improve  the  quality,  destroy  weeds, 
mitigate  drought,  promote  growth,  hasten  ma- 
turity, and  resist  or  anticipate,  insect  attacks.^^ 
This  is  surely  a  sufficiently  long  list  of  advan- 
tages ;  all  of  which,  except  earlier  maturity, 
we  have  no  doubt  may  be  realized.  A  half  a 
bushel  of  seed,  saved  per  acre,  when  wheat  is 
$2  per  bushel,  with  a  proper  implement,  will 
go  far  to  pay  the  cost  of  cultivating. 

The  writer  says  ''scarcely  less  than  twenty 
millions  of  acres  will  suffice  for  the  wheat 
area  of  the  United  States,  requiring  nearly 
thirty  million  bushel  bushels  of  seed,  and  lit- 
tle more  than  ten  bushels  per  acre  are  pro- 
duced. Ten  millions  bushels  of  this  seed, 
worth  perhaps  sixteen  millions  of  dollars 
might  be  saved  to  the  country,  sold  for  bread, 
and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  cultivation  of 
growing  wheat,  with  a  fair  probability  of  ob- 
taining, by  such  means,  more  than  twenty  addi- 
tional millions  of  bushels  for  the  bread  of  the 
nation.  So  large  a  portion  of  this  seed  is  now 
wasted  by  sowing  at  irregular  intervals,  and 
at  irregular  depths,  and  so  much  is  choked  by 
weeds  that  farmers  say  they  cannot  use  a  leas 
quantity.  But  with  universal  drilling,  at  a 
width  to  allow  the  tillering  and  growth  that 
would  result  from  hoeing  or  cultivating,  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  supply  would  be  more 
than  ample.  .About  one  bushel  in  every  seven 
produced  in  the  United  States  is  saved  for 
seed,  while  one  in  twenty  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient. Thus  millions  of  bushels  are  wasted, 
buried  in  the  earth  with  no  prospect  of  resur- 
rection, and  sacrificed  to  ignorance  and  thrift- 
lessness.  It  is  taking  the  children's  bread 
without  the  poor  satisfaction  of  having  fed  a 
dog  with  it." 

The  cultivation  by  the  hoe  or  cultivator  be- 
tween the  drills  is  now  very  common  in  Eng- 
land, and  has  begun  to  be  practiced  in  this 
country.  One  pound  and  nine  ounces  of  Tap- 
pahannock  wheat,  sown  in  drills,  eighteen 
inches  apart,  and  cultivated  between  the  drills, 
yielded  186  pounds,  in  North  Carolina,  last 
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jear, — about  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one, 
instead  of  seven  to  one,  our  average  crop  of 
late  years. 

In  1866,  Ohio  gathered  but  three  bushels  of 
seed  for  every  one  sown.  What  is  the  use  of 
such  culture  ?  The  English  farmers  have  a 
saying  that  the  worst  weed  for  com  is  com. 
By  com  they  mean  wheat,  and  the  meaning  of 
tLe  saying  is  that  it  is  worse  to  have  the  srheat 
too  thick,  than  to  have  other  weeds  among  it. 

If  there  is  not  in  use  at  present,  a  suitable 
cultivator  for  working  between  the  drills,  Yan- 
kee invention  cannot  be  long  at  fault  in  pro- 
ducing one,  if  the  wheat  raisers  call  for  one. 

In  the  business  of  farming,  as  in  many  other 
things,  men  kuow  better  than  they  do.  They 
will  not  forsake  the  easy  going  practices  of 
their  fathers  till  necessity  compels  them. 
They  will  even  hold  on  till  necessity  presses 
hard  upon  them. 

We  think  that  necessity  is  now  upon  us,  and 
we  must  give  up  our  careless  and  wasteful 
methods  of  wheat  culture  and  commence  a 
reformation  at  once. 


MAJniBBS  AND  HOW  TO  JLPPImY 

THSM. 

At  a  discussion  before  the  Farmers^  Club  in 
Bedford,  N.  H.,  the  chairman  said  that  after 
trying  several  ways,  he  prefers  breaking  the 
sod  early  in  the  fall,  not  less  than  seven  inches 
deep.  In  the  spring  drawing  out  the  manure 
from  the  bam  cellar,  after  it  had  been  forked 
over,  placing  it  in  heaps,  making  five  heaps 
from  a  cart  body  full,  five  paces  apart  each 
way,  spreading  it  and  harrowing  it  under  to 
the  depth  of  three  inches.  If  to  be  planted 
in  com  or  potatoes,  chain  it  both  ways,  and 
drop  the  seeds  on  the  squares.  If  to  be  sown 
for  fodder,  harrow  in  four  bushels  of  oats  to 
the  acre,  and  cut  in  the  milk,  which  makes 
superior  feed  for  milch  cows,  nearly  equal  to 
herdsgrass.  After  the  oat  crop  is  harvested, 
plough  the  stubble  under  across  the  furrows. 
The  next  spring,  harrow ;  haul  from  the  bam 
cellar  the  same  quantity  of  manure  as  was  ap- 
plied to  the  oat  crop,  about  twenty-five  loads 
to  the  acre,  spread  as  before,  and  cultivate  or 
harrow  in  to  the  depth  of  three  inches ;  sow 
on  three  bushels  of  barley,  eight  pounds  of 
clover  and  twelve  quarts  of  grass  seed ;  hai^ 
row  with  a  light  harrow  and  roll.  You  will 
then  get  a  good  crop  of  barley,  a  good  catch 


of  grass,  and  a  mowing  field  that  will  give  you 
good  crops.  But  do  not  fall  feed  unless  you 
wis>h  to  spoil  your  mowing  fields,  and  be  ob- 
liged to  take  them  up  in  three  years. 

Mr.  C.  suggested  the  addition  of  two  bushels 
of  salt,  and  three  bushels  of  plaster  per  acre, 
immediately  after  the  manure  is  spread,  to  be 
harrowed  in  with  it,  to  keep  the  ammonia  from 
the  manure  escaping. 

Mr.  R.  had  doubled  his  crop  of  grass  by 
the  use  of  one  hundred  bushels  of  leached 
ashes  per  acre. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  the  club  voted, 
twenty  to  one,  that  manure  should  be  applied 
to  the  sod  after  it  had  been  turned  over,  and 
as  near  the  surface  as  it  is  possible  to  cover  it, 
not  over  three  inches  in  depth. 


SAIiEB   OF^BHOBT-HOBN  CATTIiE. 

The  Country  Gentleman  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  recent  sales  of  Short-Horn 
cattle : — 

H.  G.  White,  South  Framingham,  Mass., 
has  sold  to  B.  Fellows,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y., 
the  Short-Horn  bull  Marmaduke  5935.  To 
the  Franklin  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Breeding  Associa- 
tion, the  bull  Trumps  6263.  And  to  the 
Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Wor- 
cester, the  bull  Protector  7156,  by  Autocrat 
6334,  dam  Yarico  27ih. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Plunkett,  Hinsdale,  Mass.,  has 
sold  to  A.  G.  Clark,  Factorj'  Point,  Vt.,  the 
bull  Emperor  by  6th  Duke  of  Thorndale  4762, 
out  of  Fleur  de  Lis,  and  the  cow  Red  Lady  by 
Rosy  Duke  6142,  dam  Rose  Standihh.  Also, 
toC.  E.  CoflSn,  Muirkirk,  Md.,  the  heifer 
Ringlet  by  Mosstrooper  5025,  dam  Rose  Stan- 
dish.  Mr.  P.  has  sold  a  South-Down  yearling 
ram  to  Albert  Newhall,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Mr.  Jas.  O.  Sheldon,  White  Spring  Farm, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  sold  to  S.  W.  Robbins, 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  ith  Duke  of  Geneva, 
from  7th  Dutchess  of  Thoradale,  by  Baron  of 
Oxford  (233710  for  $3000.  Also,  to  Wm. 
S.  King.  Ei«q.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
dth  Duke  of  Geneva  from  3d  Duchess  of  Gene- 
va, by  8d  Duke  of  Geneva  (23753,)  for 
$3000.  Also,  to  Mr.  Josiah  Fogg,  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  a  fine  roan  bull  calf  from  Brightness 
by  10th  Duke  of  Thoradale.  To  Messrs. 
F.  M.  Van  Sicklen  and  J.  A.  Shedd,  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  2d  Earl  of  Oxford,  a  promising 
red  bull  calf  from  8d  Maid  of  Oxford,  by  2d 
Duke  of  Geneva  (23752)  ;  the  cows  Penitence 
by  Royal  Oxford,  dam  Peerless  by  Grand 
Duke  (10284)  ;  Magenta  and  heifer  calf  by 
2d  Duko  of  Geneva— Magenta  by  Grand 
Turk  out  of  Minnewawa ;  the  heifers  Moselle 
2d  by  Royal  Oxford,  from  Mazurka  9th; 
Laura  by  Imperial  Oxford,  dam  Lady  Laura, 
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and  Brilliant  by  6lh  Duke  of  Thomdalc,  dam 
Bright  Eyes  5th. 

Mr.  H.  G.  White  has  also  sold  to  E.  Shaw, 
Rockingham  County,  N.  H.,  the  Jersey  bull 
Lexington^  a  grandson  of  the  cow  May-day, 
winner  of  sweepstakes  (silver  medal)  at  the 
New  England  Show  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  in 
1867.     

BEAir  CUIaTIJBE. 

The  New  York  Rural  is  writing  up  bean 
culture,  and  we  think  with  very  good  reason. 
At  the  prices  of  the  past  few  years  they  must 
be  a  pa}ing  crop.  They  require  less  labor 
than  com,  and  will  yield  a  good  crop  with  less 
manure.  We  know  no  good  reason  why  their 
culture  should  not  be  largely  increased  in  New 
England.  They  require  clean  culture,  and  on 
land  that  will  give  but  a  moderate  crop  of  com, 
will  yield  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  We  think  the  quantity  raised  in  this 
State  is  much  less  than  formerly.  The  early 
and  late  pea  beans  and  tiie  marrows  are  the 
kinds  most  in  use.  The  pea  beans  require 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  quarta  of  seed  to  the 
acre,  and  the  marrows  one  bushel.  The  early 
pea  beans  will  ripen  in  sixty  or  seventy  days. 
Beans  require  frequent  cultivating  and  hoeing 
until  they  cover  the  ground.  This  should  al- 
ways be  done  in  dry  weather,  after  the  dew  is 
off.  Handling  when  the  leaves  are  4&inp  will 
cause  rust. 

They  feed  largely  on  the  atmosphere,  hence 
as  we  have  said,  they  do  better  on  a  light  soil 
than  com  and  some  other  crops.  But  the  bet- 
ter the  soil,  the  better  the  crop.  The  first 
week  in  June  is  about  the  right  time  for  plant- 
ing.        

Age  of  Trees  for  Planting. — Six  years 
ago  I  concluded  to  plant  me  an  apple  orchard. 
I  went  to  the  nur&iery,  intending  to  get  three 
or  four  years  old  trees,  but  was  too  late. 
They  were  most  all  sold.  So  I  bought  450 
two  years  old,  and  a  few  three  years.  I  plant- 
ed them  with  the  help  of  the  nurseryman,  and 
only  lo»t  one  tree,  released  with  my  success, 
the  next  spring  I  planted  275  more ;  this  time 
I  got  those  three  years  old,  that  looked  more 
like  trees,  from  the  same  lot  as  the  first.  Of 
these  I  lost  about  20 — ^gave  them  the  same 
care  and  cultivation — ^and  to-day  any  one  see- 
ing them  would  suppose  the  first  planting'one 
or  two  year's  the  oldest ;  and  the  three  years 
old  planted  ,the  first  year  are  not  equal  to  tlie 
others.  Not  Toeing  quite  satisfied,  the  next 
season  I  planted  1000,  four  years  old.  I 
saved  the  most  of  them ;  that  is,  they  just  lived 
and  that's  all,  and  are  now  large  awkward 


looking,  stunted  trees  with  no  shape  or  s^inme- 
try,  I  shall  have  to  wait  till  they  make  a  growth 
and  then  cut  it  half  away,  and  then  they  wont 
suit  me.  My  first  planting  are  fine  in  forai, 
and  thrifty,  and  this  year  I  expect  a  good  lot 
of  apples,  while  the  others  have  no  appear^ 
ance  of  fruit. — Western  Rural. 


For  the  New  England  Farwur, 
WUXe    MAKES  M7    POTATOES    BOTf 

I  will  tell  you,  sir,  without  stamps,  patent- 
rights,  or  tin- box  humbugs  for  green  heads. 
And  I  will  tell  you  how  to  prevent  the  rot, 
for  I  have  tried  it  for  sixteen  years  with  com- 
plete success,  and  I  know  of  many  others  who 
have  tried  it  with  like  success. 

The  first  cause  of  rotting  is  plantingr  them 
in  ground  that  has  been  stripped  of  the  ma- 
terial that  is  needful  for  their  proper  composi- 
tion. The  second  cause  is  wrong  management 
in  cultivation. 

The  remedy  is  to  apply  the  right  material 
and  the  right  cultivation. 

I  will  mention  two  instances  among  many, 
for  example.  Two  farmers,  whose  lands  joined, 
planted  the  Mercer  potato  for  New  York  mar- 
ket. Both  ploughed  in  yard  manures.  One 
ploughed  deep,  planted  on  mellow  bottom 
and  covered  a  good  depth,  keeping  the  roots 
moist  and  at  an  even  temperature.  When  the 
rain  came,  it  carried  the  fertility  of  the  cartb 
with  it  to  the  roots,  and  even  down  below,  at- 
tracting the  roots  downward.  This  man  al- 
ways had  sound  seed  to  plant,  sound  seed  to 
diff .  and  large  crops,  year  after  year. 

The  other  ploughed  very  shallow,  dug  holes 
to  hard  ground,  covered  very  shallow,— one 
of  the,  greatest  errors  in  planting  potatoes. 
When  the  rain  came  it  Hooded  the  potatoes, 
but  did  not  readily  pass  of.  His  seed  was  al- 
ways distempered,  and  he  lost  large  quantities 
every  year. 

One  thing  is  certain,  potatoes  cannot  grow 
in  mud.  Fortv  years  ago,  I  planted  a  plat  by 
a  river  side.  They  came  up  finely,  but  when 
the  potatoes  were  the  size  of  a  hen^s  egg, 
there  came  an  extraordinary  Hood,  and  over- 
flowed them  for  two  hours.  The  next  day 
there  was  not  a  sound  tuber  in  the  plot. 
Once  a  neighbor  came  to  me  to  see  if  my  po- 
tatoes were  rotting.  I  told  him  they  were  not« 
lie  said  his  were  half  rotten.  I  said  to  him, 
I  can  tell  you  which  hills  are  rotten,  and  which 
sound,  before  you  open  them.  I  went  and 
was  able  to  do  as  I  said.  Where  the  water 
could  drain  from  the  hills,  the  tubers  were 
sound ;  where  it  could  not,  they  were  rotten. 
News  came  to  me  from  a  plain  a  mile  or  two 
distant,  that  the  air  was  poisoned  with  rotten 
Dotatoes.  I  went  to  see,  and  found  all  true. 
1  passed  by  one  field,  rather  low  ground,  with 
the  subsoil  near  the  surface.  It  was  thrown 
into  ridges  and  had  been  well  planted.  A 
beautiful  crop  of  large  Mercer  potatoes  were 
lying  on  the  ground,  with  not  a  rotten  one  to 
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be  seen.  My  nearest  neighbor  cultivates  po- 
tatoes ploughing  deep;  planting  on  mellow 
bottom,  and  covering  good  depth,  and  has  had 
no  rotten  potatoes  for  forty  years.  Planted 
the  Sebec  last  year ;  had  fine  largo  yield ;  not 
a  rotten  one.  Another  man,  two  miles  off, 
bad  the  same  kind  rot  badly,  as  did  also  the 
Mercer,  and  several  other  kinds  of  early  po- 
tatoes. Planting  near  the  surface,  and  light 
ooyeiing  causes  many  thousand  of  bushels  to 
rot.  Lying  too  long  in  the  sun  and  air  when 
first  dug,  or  when  brought  out  of  the  cellar, 
has  a  b^d  effect  on  a  future  crop  by  increasing 
the  liability  to  rot.  The  use  of  small  ones 
for  seed  will  cause  them  to  decrease  in  quan- 
tity, size  and  quality. 

New  ground,  or  that  which  has  lain  long  to 
grass  is  most  favorable  to  a  good  crop  of  po- 
tatoes. In  deciding  what  is  needed  to  restore 
old  ground  to  its  former  fertility,  consider 
what  has  been  taken  from  it  in  the  wheat, 
corn,  flax,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  or  beans. 
Among  other  substances  ihave  used  and  seen 
nsed  for  the  purpose,  are  bone  dust,  if  good ; 
forest  leaves  and  decayed  woods  mould ;  turf; 
hen  manure ;  castor  pumice ;  wood  ashes ;  sea 
manure;  shell  lime  and  saline  matter.  An- 
other thino;  of  much  value,  but  little  thought 
of,  is  to  be  found  on  the  margin  of  the  sea, 
rivers  and  ponds.  There  for  ages  the  fine 
rich  compost  has  floated  and  settled  from  barn- 
yards and  cultivated  fields.  I  have  seen  such 
produce  fertility  equal  to  the  best  yard  ma- 
nure. Yard  manure,  the  great  staple,  is  not 
alone  sufficient  in  all  cases  for  crops.  Stone 
lime  is  good,  but  it  takes  six  months  or  a  year 
to  prepare  it.  Fish  Ihanure  Will  produce  mon- 
strous crops,  but  without  yard  or  other  ma- 
nure it  spoils  the  land.  Lime,  followed  by 
clover,  and  the  roots  ploughed  in,  will  bring 
land  into  high  fertility,  produce  fine  crops,  and 
the  best  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  lull  in- 
sects. From  your  old  friend,  who  this  day 
completes  his  four  score  and  fourth  year,  in 
good  health.  Phineas  Pratt. 

Deep  River ^  Conn.,  Jan.  28,  1868. 

Remabks. — ^The  foregoing  communication 
of  our  venerable  friend  indicates  a  more  ac- 
tive mind  and  firmer  nerves  than  most  men  of 
his  age  enjoy.  Every  word  of  his  communi- 
cation is  plainly  written,  each  letter  being  well 
formed,  and  the  hair  and  heavier  strokes  are 
graceful  and  smooth. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
y  TAIiK  ON  FENGINa. 

The  following  al>»traetof  thedUcusoion  of  thcInMbnrg, 
Vt.,  Farmers'  Club  on  the  subject  of  Fencing  is  far- 
Blftbed  by  their  Becrttary,  Z.  E.  Jameson,  Esq:— 

Wm.  L.  Jameson  regarded  the  subject  of 
fencing  as  important  on  account  of  its  cost  and 
its  necessity.    In  some  places  the  citizens  try 


to  get  along  without  fence,  as  at  Vinekind ; 
and  here  in  Vermont  we  could  do  without 
road  fences  better  now  than  in  former  years, 
as  cattle  and  sheep  are  not  now  allowed  to  run 
in  the  roads.  He  preferred  rail  fence  for 
durability.  If  it  is  well  put  up  it  will  stand 
well  on  land  where  posts  heave.  Still  he 
makes  a  good  deal  ox  post  and  board  fence. 
He  sharpens  and 'drives  the  posts.  He  likes 
the  fence  built  at  the  village  where  the  post  is 
set  upon  a  stone  and  held  in  place  by  irons  set 
in  holes  drilled  in  the  stones.  Where  stones 
are  plenty,  wall  is  a  good  fence ;  or  half  wall, 
with  posts  at  intervals  to  which  nail  a  couple  of 
boards.  He  does  not  use  bars,  but  makes 
gates  of  light  timber,  with  a  wheel  at  each 
lower  comer  that  runs  upon  planks.  Such 
gates  open  easily  and  are  better  than  bars  to 
drive  cattle  through,  and  are  superior  in  other 
respects. 

E.  P.  Church  had  built  nearly  all  kinds  of 
fence  and  believes  that  made  of  cedar  rails  the 
best.  He  would  make  the  rail  fence  straight, 
— ^the  ends  of  the  rails  being  placed  between 
two  stakes  which  are  kept  together  by  a 
wooden  yoke  or  a  wire.  He  has  board  fence 
on  clayey  soil,  but  th6  posts  heave  out,  the 
nails  are  broken,  and  it  needs  frequent  repairs. 
He  thought  we  should  not  fence  our  tillage 
land  into  small  lots.  The  time  will  soon  come 
when  we  shall  not  pasture  our  fields.  We 
should  have  some  small  enclosures  where  any 
animal  can  be  kept  secure.  He  regarded 
brush  or  tree  fence  through  woodland  as  Xhe 
poorest  kind  of  fence,  as  it  needs  repair 
every  spring.  As  to  gates  and  bars,  he  pre- 
ferred bars,  and  has  not  a  gate  on  his  farm. 
Gates  are  almost  always  out  of  order;  the 
wind  breaks  them,  and  they  cannot  be  opened 
when  the  snow  drifts  or  is  deep.  He  hsd  one 
at  a  bam  yard  that  was  always  a  bother.  He 
raised  it  up  so  as  to  swing  over  the  snow  and 
then  the  calves  would  crawl  under.  It  would 
get  loose  in  windy  nights  )ind  slam  back  and 
forth,  and  he  had  to  go  out  and  chain  it  up. 
He  threw  it  aside  and  made  bars.  He  mor- 
tices the  proper  number  of  bar-holes,  or  cuts 
notches  in  the  side  of  the  post  and  ftails  on  a 
cleat.  His  bars  are  sawed  1<|  by  5  inches. 
He  slips  them  back  very  quickly,  and  does 
not  take  them  out. 

[Oar  cattle-market  reporter  wishes  us  to  say  that 
after  baying  watched,  for  several  years,  the  opera- 
tion of  various  styles  and  patterns  of  swinging  and 
sliding  stock-car  doors,  or  gates,— all  of  which  are 
liable  to  be  clogged  by  frozen  manure  in  winter, 
and  to  get  out  of  order  at  all  seasons, — he  finds 
that  the  plan  of  neat  bars  which  slide  back,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Church,  give  by  far  the  best  satis- 
faction to  the  drovers,  who  are  always  in  a  hurry 
to  unload  their  stock.— Eds.  Fabmeb.] 

Z.  E.  Jameson  thought  that  the  perfect 
fence  is  a  tight  board  fence,  made  of  inch 
boards  with  a  cap  board  on  top  of  the  posts 
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and  *X)Tie  board  under  it  on  the  inside  and 
posts  only  five  or  six  feet  apart.  This,  with 
posts  at  tive  cents  each,  and  boards  at  910  per 
thousand,  cost,  for  material,  one  dollar  per  rod* 
A  fence  is  to  enclose  or  exclude  animals ;  and 
ip  be  perfectly  satisfactory  must  be  perfectly 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  For  want  of  a  pei> 
feet  fence  Our  crops  are  injured,  some  farmers 
cannot  wean  their  lambs,  control  their  bucks, 
or  do  justice  to  calves,  colts  or  sick  stock,  and 
they  suffer  yearly  losses  on  this  account.  Our 
late  crops,  such  as  com  and  potatoes,  are  in- 
jured by  cows  grazing  the  fall  feed  in  the  mead- 
ows ;  and  one  great  reason  why  turnips  are 
not  cultivated  as  field  crop,  is  because  they 
prevent  fall  grazing.  He  favored  the  thor- 
ough fencing  on  lines,  by  roads,  and  around  a 
few  small  lots.  A  movable  fence,  to  throw 
around  any  special  crop,  would  often  be  an  ad- 
vantage. 

J.  N.  Mead  had  built  and  repaired  board 
fence,  but  prefers  a  crooked  rail  fence,  and 
thinks  brown  ash  very  durable.  He  would  not 
separate  pastures,  as  it  is  an  injury  to  dairy 
cows  to  be  changed  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  extra  flow  of  milk  consequent  on  such 
change  is  injurious. 

Mr.  Moon  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  gates 
over  bars  to  stop  cattle.  Unless  pinned  at 
each  end,  bars  are  easily  let  down  by  stock. 
A  gate  that  rolls  back  upon  wheels  he  regard- 
ed as  far  superior  to  bars. 

Mr.  Brewster  said  that  in  dairying,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  as  much  fence  as  in  mixed 
farming,  because  cows  do  better  in  one  pas- 
ture aU  summer.  If  changed  often  they  do 
not  feed  so  contentedly.  Ilad  had  considera- 
ble experience  in  building  rail  fence,  and  when 
laid  up  true  is  both  permanent  and  ornamental. 
In  making  fence  set  stakes  to  guide  the  work- 
men. 

Wm.  L.  Jameson  would  not  make  small  en- 
closures, but  if  he  wished  to  keep  an  animal 
secure  he  would  pbt  it  in  the  barn.  We  can- 
not afibrd  to  pabture  good  tillage  land.  He 
built  rail  fence  quite  crooked,  the  comers  pro- 
jecting each  way  three  feet  from  a  straight 
line.  In  making  board  fence  he  used  twelve- 
penny  nails  that  had  been  toughened  by  heat- 
ing in  the  fire,  and  finds  they  will  last  much 
better  than  common  nails,  and  seldom  break. 


For  the  New  Engkmd  Farmer, 
A  PLBA  FOB  THB  BOBIN. 

After  perusing  the  article  on  the  robin  with 
considerable  care  and  interest,  as  presented  by 
a  subscriber  in  the  Aprd  number  of  the 
monthly  Faumer,  and  believing  your  columns 
to  be  a  medium  for  the  free  discussion  of  af- 
fairs pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  tiller  of 
the  soil,  allow  me  to  offer  a  few  words  in  be- 
half of  one  of  our  noblest  birds,  and  that  true 
friend  of  the  farmer,  the  American  robin. 
Your  correspondent  and  others  complain  bit- 
ter It/  of  the  depredations  inflicted  upon  them, 


atid  in  the  exercise  of  their  hatred  toward 
the  robin,  are  pleased  to  level  on  him  the 
epithets  of  "an  incorrigible  thief  and  an  an* 
mitigated  nuisance.''  Now,  sir,  with  all  due 
chanty  for  those  who  have  suffered  from  his 
annual  visits  to  our  New  England  clime,  and 
seen  their  fondest  hopes  bhghted,  I  think  I 
can  safely  deny  this  assertion.  *  From  personal 
observation  ic  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  for 
all  the  cherries  plundered,  strawberries  and 
raspberries  taken  by  theft,  pears  and  other 
small  fmits  ruined,  they  return  to  the  owner 
their  value  ten-fold  in  the  destruction  of 
grubs,  worms,  and  insects  so  injurious  to  veg»- 
etation.  Having  for  some  time  cultivated  the 
usual  variety  of  small  fruits,  for  which  the 
robin  evinces  a  decided  preference,  and  being 
visited  yearly  by  large  numbers  of  them,  X 
have  yet  to  learn  of  sufficient  mischief  being 
done  to  warrant  their  destruction ;  but  on  the 
contrary  think  it  becomes  every  generous 
hearted  farmer  to  share  willingly  the  products 
of  mother  earth  with  the  red-breast,  his  last- 
ing benefactor.  The  secretarv  of  the  society 
whose  report  I  refer  to,  also  recommends 
asking  for  a  repeal  of  the  clause  of  the  pres- 
ent bird  law  regarding  the  protection  of  this 
bird.  I  cannot  agree  with  him  on  this  point, 
but  with  all  my  heart,  I  hope  the  present  law 
will  admit  of  no  modification,  but  be  strictly 
enforced,  as  it  seems  to  me  the  public  good 
demands  it.  What  is  more  cheering  to  the 
farmer  as  he  awakes  to  the  labors  of  a  new 
day,  than  the  sweet  carols  of  birds,  nature^s 
own  musicians,  who  in  the  glad  spring  time 
make  the  air  resound  with  their  joyous  notes, 
ever  giving  praises  to  4Iim  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow  ?  Grod  in  his  bountiful  good- 
ness has  given  them  a  life  to  enjoy,  and  I 
would  ask  is  it  right  to  deny  this  privilege  to 
a  comparatively  harmless  creature  ?  And  in 
conclusion,  I  would  say  to  my  brother  farmers, 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of,  and  ever  pro- 
tect, the  subject  of  this  sketch.  I  subscribe 
myself,  A  Constant  Reader. 

Sudbury,  Mass.,  April  21,  18G8. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer^ 
A  "WELD  CAIiF. 

^Iessrs.  Editors: — I  have  a  little  calf 
stoy  to  tell  you.  It  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers, — it  has  me,  I  can  assure  yon. 

The  13th  of  last  November,  I  was  trying  to 
drive  some  young  cattle  into  the  bam,  for  the 
first  time  since  they  were  brought  home  from 
Princeton  pasture.  One  large,  wild  calf,  seven 
months  olu,  broke  from  us  and  dashed  through 
the  yard  fence  and  away.  We  left  out  the 
cow  that  had  raised  him,  and  they  were  soon 
together ;  but  he  was  shy  of  the  bam,  and 
soon  was  a  mile  into  the  woods.  After  a  great 
race  with  my  man,  we  ''headed^^  them,  and 
got  them  turned  towards  home  on  the  railroad 
track.  I  began  then  to  feel  quite  indifferent 
whether  the  calf  butted  against  the  engine  or 
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not.  If  you  have  ever  raced  after  animals 
nlloptDg  awav,  jou  know  there  is  precious 
Httle  fun  in  it.  We  met  a  couple  of  fellows 
who  insisted  upon  stopping  the  cattle.  Tbe 
more  I  called  to  them  to  let  them  go  on,  the 
more  did  they  exert  themselves  to  hinder 
them.  The  result  was  that  the  animals  were 
separated, — ^the  calf  first  leaping  into  the 
woods.  The  cow  came  home  alone.  I  tied 
her  afterwards  in  t^e  woods  near  where 
the  calf  disappeared.  She  would  eat  and  lie 
down, — I  never  heard  her  bellow  once  after 
her  calf.  The  nights  were  now  becoming  very 
cold,  and  I  felt  distressed  to  think  of  my  poor 
calf,  shivering  in  tbe  woods.  I  went  to  every 
farm  around  tbe  woods,  which  is  several  miles 
in  extent,  and  advertised  my  loss. 

Dec.  27th,  I  heard  tbat  the  lost  calf  was  alive 
in  a  swamp  in  Stow.  I  took  a  good  hunter, 
living  near,  and  got  a  sigbt  at  him.  He  was 
wilder  than  ever,  and  hearing  our  approach, 
disappeared  in  the  woods.  We  thought  he 
might  be*  so  reduced  as  to  be  cornered  or  over- 
taken; so  we  followed  tracks,  but  saw  no 
more  calf  that  day.  J  had  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
vice,— much  of  it  was  like  that  of  the  sage 
mouse  in  (he  fable  "to  fasten  a  bell  to  the 
cat  V  I  did,  however,  ride  to  Sudbury  and 
hire  a  powerful  dog,  (it  was  a  fresh  trial  to 
me,  as  I  have  always  been  down  on  dogs,) 
and  his  master,  to  join  the  hunt.  * 

This  preparation  for  his  epeedy  capture 
gave  the  calf  great  life,  and  he  dashed  miles 
away.  At  last,  by  hard  ridine  and  harder 
running,  we  surrounded  the  calf  in  a  grove. 
Kow  for  the  dog !  Would  he  be  good  enough 
to  seize  him  by  the  nose?  then  each  man 
could  gra^p  a  leg, — there  were  four  of  us, — 
panting  with  excitement ;  but  no !  the  extra- 
ordinary dog  kept  a  rod  or  two  off,  and  barked 
at  him !  Away  went  the  calf  so  fast  and  so 
far  that  we  lost  sight  and  track  of  him  for  a 
time. 

One  of  the  company  knew  of  another  dog 
that  would  * 'fetch  him,^*  certainly.  So  we  or- 
ganized another  party,  and  tore  coats  through 
miles  more  of  woods,  with  no  success.  I  t^ink 
less  of  dogs !  But  we  had  driven  the  calf  from 
Irs  feeding  ground.  lie  missed  the  tender 
sprouts  ami  the  long  meadow  grass  that  held 
up  through  the  snow.  In  about  ten  days. 
(Jan.  22,)  a  company  of  school  boys  captured 
him.  He  was  led  a  prisoner  to  a  neighboring 
bam.  I  found  him  disposed  to  jump  towards 
me  threateningly,  but  soon  coaxed  him  into  a 
perfectly  docile  condition.  He  was  very  poor, 
Ids  eyes  were  sunken,  and  his  hair  was  long 
and  shaggy.  Since  getting  him  home  he  has 
picked  up  rapidly, — is  turned  out  with  the 
other  cattle,  daily,  and  seems  the  most  com- 
pletely reformed  prodigal  you  ever  saw. 

W.  D.  Brown. 

Concord,  Mass.^  Jan.  29,  18G8. 

RE»f  ARKS. — We  once  had  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar calf  chase.    From  its  first  appearance,  the 


calf  we  speak  of  was  so  remarkably  shy  and 
wild  that,  instead  of  turning  it  from  the  small 
stable  or  "calf-pen,^*  in  which  it  was  kept,  to 
put  upon  the  cow,  as  usual  with  other  calves, 
the*  cow  was  turned  in  to  him.  One  day,  on 
letting  out  the  cow,  the  calf  slipped  into  the 
yard.  As  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  the 
open  air,  he  appeared  to  be  perfectly  intoxi- 
cated or  crazed  with  his  new-found  liberty, 
and  bleating  and  jumping  as  though  a  tin-pan 
were  tied  to  his  tail,  he  cleared  dung-heaps 
and  fences,  and,  bounding  across  the  open 
fields  for  some  half  a  mile,  entered  a  piece  of 
woods.  The  cow  called  and  started  afler  him, 
but  followed  no  further  than  the  yard  fence. 
She  was  then  driven  into  the  woods  and  left 
alone,  while  one  of  the  party,  being  a  good 
mimic  of  sounds,  hid  himself,  and  so  success- 
fully imitated  the  call  of  a  calf  that  the  cow 
responded  and  soon  met  her  "prodigal  son,^^ 
and  the  two  were  carefully  driven  home. 

*    XXTBACTS  AND  KEFIjIES. 


KAVAOBVENT  OF  MANUBE. 

I  have  taken  the  Fakmer  for  eighteen  years, 
but  until  the  past  few  weeks  have  never  read 
another  man*s  paper.  The  enclosed  I  hope  will- 
put  me  right  again. 

I  wish  yon  would  tell  us  whether  we  fihall  put 
our  manure  on  top  or  plough  it  under.  Is  there  a 
waste  of  the  strength  of  manure  by  dropping  it  in 
small  heaps,  as  it  is  taken  fcom  the  barn  r  "Where 
a  dozen  loads  are  put  in  a  heap  and  heats,  do  the 
ga<>  and  ammonia  escape,  provided  it  does  not  binn 
or  firefang  ?  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  subject  that 
is  ve»y  Imperfectly  understood.  Please  give  us 
your  ideas  and  oblige  A  Subscribbk. 

Hanover  Centre,  N,  H,,  April  13, 1868. 

RsMARKB.^When  manure  Is  hauled  out  In  the 
winter,  it  should  be  overhauled  early  in  the  spring, 
before  it  heats,  and  thrown  into  a  compact  heap. 
Undoubtedly  much  valuable  material  is  lost  long 
before  manure  is  burned  or  firefanged.  Many  ex- 
periments have  been  made  within  a  few  years  with 
respect  to  the  depth  to  which  manure  should  be 
covered.  The  general  conclusion  wc  believe  is 
that  it  should  bo  covered  from  three  to  five  inches. 
This  is  best  done  with  a  cultivator  or  light  plough. 


HOXE-MAnS  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

I  read  with  considerable  interest,  in  your  last 
issue,  an  article  by  Dr.  Jns.  R.  Nichols,  on  the 
manufacture  of  home-made  superphosphate.  I 
have  made  what  I  have  required  for  my  own  use 
for  the  laj>t  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  have  experi- 
enced the  most  satisfactory  results,  but  my  pro- 
cess has  been  so  entirely  different  from  that  of  Dr. 
Nichols,  that  I  venture  to  offer  it,  as  I  think  that 
I  obtain  nearly  the  same  results,  with  vastly  less 
labor. 

I  use  oil  barrels  to  dissolve  my  bones  in,  which 
can  l>e  bought  at  most  any  woolen  mill  for  about  a 
dollar  each,  and  by  selecting  good  ones  with  iron 
hoops,  they  will  last  five  or  six  years.    I  break  the 
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bones  with  a  large  hammer  into  pieces  perhaps  as 
large  as  a  butternnt,  which  I  find  sufficiently  fine, 
as  the  acid,  even  if  it  does  not  entirely  dissolve, 
softens  them  safflciently ;  so  that  I  have  been  una- 
ble to  find  any  pieces  in  the  hill  the  following  au- 
tumn. A  good  man  will  break  about  an  oil  barrel 
full  in  a  day,  besides  doing  my  chores.  I  usually^do 
that  part  of*  the  work  during  the  winter  or  dull  days 
in  early«  spring.  The  broken  bone  is  tlien  put  into 
the  casks  and  a  couple  of  common  wooden  pails 
full  of  water  turned  upon  it ;  then  two  and  onc- 
half  pails  of  acid,  and  then  add  enon^h  more 
water  to  rover  the  bone  when  it  boils.  No  stirring 
is  necc&sary.  Allow  it  to  remain  in  the  barrels  a 
few  days  and  then  mingle  a  barrel  of  the  mixture 
with  a  small  cartload  of  good  loam,— dry  muck  is 
equally  as  good,— and  allow  it  to  remain  in  the 
heap  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  then  shovel  it 
over,  commencing  at  one  side  of  ihe  heap  and 
slicing  it  down  with  the  shovel.  This  will  thorough- 
ly mix  it ;  after  which  it  ought  to  remain  at  least 
two  weeks,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Apply 
a  half  pint  to  the  hill.  Corn  or  potatoes  may  be 
dropped  directly  on  the  manure. 

Henby  G.  Tapt. 
Uxbridge,  Mass.,,  May  2, 1868. 


SETTING  APPLE  TREES— ORAPTINO— SOIL  POB 

THEM. 

I  wish  to  inquire  the  best  time  to  set  apple  trees, 
and  if  grafting  can  be  done  succcs.<^ fully  the  same 
year  of  setting  .>  Is  it  best  to  transplant  in  spring, 
or  wait  until  fall  ?  The  place  where  I  intend  to 
set  is  on  land  newly  cleared,  of  a  light  gi-avelly 
loam.    Will  the  trees  do  better  than  on  older  land  ? 

East  Burke,  Vt.y  1868.  w.  a.  e. 

Rbmarxs.— We  should  prefer  to  wait  till  the 
trees  get  well  rooted  before  grafting.  Our  own 
choice  is  to  set  trees  in  the  spring,  though  they 
often  do  well  set  in  the  fall.  Your  new  land  is  just 
the  rig|it  soil  for  trees.  Set  them  carefully  and 
not  too  near — forty  feet  is  regarded  by  many  as 
better  than  less. 


WHY  DO  BOYS  HATE  PABMINO  ? 

• 

Boys  hate  farming  because  it  is  hateful.  Are 
not  farmers,  as  a  class,  a  poor,  ignorant,  bupersti- 
tious  set  ?  Poor,  because  fai-mmg  as  a  general 
thing,  does  not  pay ;  ignorant,  because  they  have 
not  time  to  learn ;  superstitious,  because  ignorance 
and  superstition  are  always  together.  The  fturmer 
boys  have  to  work  early  and  late  in  mud  and 
mire,  and  in  much  "that  isn't  so  sweet  by  half," 
doing  ihc  woik  of  scavengers,  and  all  tor  nothing. 
The  young  man  who  hires  out  as  "farm  hand'* 
seldom  gets  twenty-five  dollars  a  month,  while  in 
1  lie  shop  torty  is  nut  uncommon,  with  cleaner  work. 
/  don't  blame  ihe  boys  for  leaving. 

Massachusetts,  April  27, 1868.       Billy  Styx. 

Remarks. — No,  Billy,  we  won't  "toss  it  into  the 
waste  basket,  and  forget  it  and  you,"  but  we'll 
print  it  just  as  you  wrote  it,  because  every  word 
seems  to  come  from  your  heart.  Wo  do  admire 
out-spoken  ai-tieles  in  newspapers,  outspoken  ser- 
mons in  the  pulpit,  and  ont-spoken  addresses 
everywhere,  whether  we  agree  with  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed or  not.  You  say  "What  you'd  have  it, 
makeit."  No,  sir ;  that's  not  our  style.  Writers  for 
the  New  England  Farmer  are  invited  to  express 
their  own  opinions.  This  you  have  done  squarely, 
and  though  we  may  believe  you  will  live  to  smile 
at  your  own  earnest  expressions,  we  cheerfully 
put  them  on  record.    After  yoii  have  tried  the 


"forty  dolhirs"  per  month  and  thfitidy  work  in  fac- 
tories and  shops,  and  paid  present  prices  for 
board ;  after  you  have  ascertained  how  little  these 
journeymen  and  operatives  have  to  boast  over 
farm  hands,  on  the  score  of  cleanliness,  intelli- 
gence, morality  or  cash,  wo  shall  hope  to  hear 
from  you  again, — if  not  before. 


SEED  PER  ACRE  OF  CARROTS,  ONIONS  AND  BBAN8^ 
OLD    APPLE  TREES— DRAINAGE. 

Will  you  inform  me,  through  the  New  Evo- 
LAND  Farmer,  how  much  carrot  seed,  and  huw 
much  onion  seed  is  required  for  an  acre  ?  What 
is  the  fertilizer  of  the&e  two  crops  ?  How  many 
beans  are  required  to  plant  an  acre  ?  How  can  £ 
impr'jve  my  old  apple  trees  ?  I  have  about  eight 
acres  of  clay  subsoil ;  it  U  run  out  and  produces 
but  little.  I  ploughed  some  ditches  la-^t  fall,  and  I 
want  to  drain  it,  but  I  cannot  lay  tile  drains ;  how 
is  the  best,  aside  from  tile  drainage  ?  n.  p. 

Lancaster,  Mass.,  April,  1868. 

Remarks. — ^Inquirers  sometimes  ask  questions 
that  require  long  answers  to  be  satisfactory.  The 
questions  of  friend  P.  open  subjects  that  jnight  fill 
a  small  volume.  Carrots  require  a  deep  loamy 
soil,  made  rich  by  well-rotted  manure — ^anywhere 
from  twenty  to  forty  loads  will  not  bo  too  much- 
plough  decp'aiid  thoroughly  pulv«rize  the  soil; 
not  far  from  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  seed  to  the 
acre;  rows  two  feet  apart.  Onions  require  a  rich 
bla(  k  soil,  made  very  fine ;  ashes,  lime  and  well- 
rottcd*manure,  well  raked  in ;  sow  and  roll ;  steep 
the  seed  in  urine,  then  dry  it  with  plaster.  Beans, 
if  the  small  pea  bean,  require  about  sixteen 
quarts ;  if  marrow,  a  bushel  to  the  acre.  Plough 
and  cultivate  the  land  upon  which  your  trees 
stand,  manuring  heavily.  Plant  with  potatoes. 
Then  sow  oats  and  clover ;  mow  the  oats  green ; 
take  one  crop  of  clover  and  plough  again.  The 
crops  will  pay  the  labor.  Cut  away  all  dead 
wood,  and  graft  freely,  and  be  patient.  For  your 
clay  subsoil,  thorough  draining  is  the  only  effectual 
remedy.  If  you  cannot  put  down  tiles,  make  open 
drains  three  feet  deep,  at  least.  The  clay  retains 
the  water  on  its  surface.  You  must  go  deep 
enough  to  take  oflf  the  water  below  the  roots  of  the 
grasSes.  When  this  is  done  you  can  plough  deep 
and  make  a  good  seed  bed,  and  not  till  then. 
Good  covered  drains  may  bo  made  with  stones, 
but  they  must  be  carefully  made,  and  unless  the 
stone  is  on  the  land  or  very  near,  will  cobt  more 
than  tiles. 


steelyards  increase  THE  PLOW  OP  MILK! 

Would  vou  know  the  secret  ?  By  their  use, you 
will  find  the  quantity  of  milk  to  vary,  and  this  va- 
riation will  excite  your  curiosity  to  discover  the 
Ciiusc.  It  may  be  found  in  a  variation  in  the  quan- 
tity of  food  given,  or  it  may  result  from  a  change 
of  quality.  Weighing  the  milk  will  ihus  lead  ro  a 
habit  of  investigation,  not  only  in  relation  to  the 
cficct  of  food  on  milk,  but  also  as  to  the  "wear 
and  tear  of  the  cow"  and  everything  relatmgto  the 
co^t  of  running  the  "milk  factory,"  until  the  fact 
will  be  denion>tra»^ed  that  the  iKJst  feed  and  the 
bcht  care  will  proiince  the  cheapest  milk.  All  this 
will  result  iroui  weighing  the  milk.  F. 

Mast  Yard,  y,  JL,  May,  1868. 
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He  beantifnl  apple  from  which  tbe  above 
engraving  was  made  grew  on  one  of  twentj- 
five  Tarietiea  of  trees  irbich  we  set  near  our 
dwelling  in  Concord,  Mais.,  in  the  autumn  of 
1848.  It  is  aaid  to  have  originated  in  Spain, 
-where  it  is  known  by  tbe  name  of  Cameusar, 
■ltd  may  be  regarded  aa  tbe  national  apple  of 
that  cooutry.  In  England  it  baa  Tarioua 
names,  such  as  White  Spanish  Relnette,  D'Es- 
pagne.  Fall  Pippin,  Large  Fall  Pippin,  Cob- 
bett's  Fall  Pippin,  &c.  Mr.  Downing  says, 
DOtwithatanding  that  ThompMn  and  other  Eng- 
lish anthoritiea  consider  this  apple  tbe  eameaa 
our  Fall  Hppin,  we  are  yet  strongly  of  opin- 
ion that  it  is  different.  Tbe  true  Fall  Pippin 
IS  onlj  an  antumn  variety,  while  this  is  a  win- 
ter sort,  keeping  till  mid-winter  here,  and  in 
England  till  March.    It  is  quite  probable  that 


the  White  Spanish  Reioette  is  tbe  parent  of 
both  the  Fall  and  Holland  Pippins.  The  fruit 
of  tbe  present  variety  is  rather  more  oblong 
than  that  of  the  Fall  Pippin. 

Fruit  very  large,  round i£h-o6Ion^,  somewhat 
angular,  wiih  broad  ribs  on  its  sides,  tenni- 
nating  in  an  uneven  crown,  where  it  is  nearly 
as  broad  as  at  the  base.  Calys  lai^,  open, 
veiy  deeply  sunk  in  a  broad-angled,  oblique, 
irregular  basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  set 
in  a  rather  small,  even  cavity.  Skin  smooth, 
yellowish-green  on  the  shaded  side,  orange, 
tinged  with  brownish-red  'next  the  sun,  and 
sprinkled  with  blackish  dots.  Fleah,  yellow- 
ish-white, crisp,  tender,  with  a  sugary  Juice. 
Noisette  (Jardin  Fruitier)  adds,  "the  skin  is 
covered  with  a  blootn,  like  that  on  a  plum, 
which  diBtinguishea  tUs  variety  from  all  those 
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most  resembling  it/^  The  tree  has  the  same 
wood»  foliage,  and  vigorous  habit,  as  our  Fall 
Pippin,  and  the  fruit  keeps  from  November  to 
February  or  March. 


SEVE^^^TISEN-YSAB  IiOCUBTS. 

Prof.  Fitch,  in  his  report  to  the  assembly 
of  New  York,  for  the  year  1855,  remarking 
upon  the  seventeen-year  locusts,  says,  **A 
fourth  brood,  and  which  has  been  the  oftenest 
and  most  fully  noticed  of  any,  reaches  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  to  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia ;  and,  what  appears  to  be  a  de- 
tached branch  of  it,  occurs  also  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  ob- 
served as  long  ago  as  1715,  and  its  re-appear- 
ance has  been  recorded  seven  times  since — the 
last  one  of  which  was  in  the  year  1851.  It 
wil  consequently  re-appear  in  1868. 

Will  our  friends  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  State  make  a  note  of  this  prophecy,  and 
look  out  for  its  fulfilment. 

The  pupa  of  this  locust  emerges  from  the 
ground  in  the  night  time.  Some  of  them  leave 
their  shells  near  the  holes  fron*  which  they 
emerge.  Others  crawl  up  fences  and  bushes 
and  trees,  sometimes  twenty  feet,  when,  fixing 
themselves  by  the  feet,  the  thin,  shell-like  cov- 
ering cracks  open,  and  the  inclosed  insect 
withdraws  itself,  leaving  the  empty  case  where 
it  was  fixed. 

The  oak  is  the  tree  which  this  locust  appears 
most  to  infest,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing 
its  eggs,  and  next  to  this,  probably,  the  apple 
tree.  It  also  infests  the  hazelnut  and  the  lo- 
cust tree,  and  probably  most  of  the  deciduous 
trees,  in  the  absence  of  the  oak. 

The  full-grown  insect  attaches  itself  to  the 
twigs  of  the  trees,  and  inserts  its  ovipositor 
in  an  oblique  direction  through  the  succulent 
bark  and  alburnum.  The  wound  is  so  made 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  lid  of  its  upper  side,  un- 
der which  the  eggs  are  deposited,  sometimes 
to  the  number  of  sixteen  or  twenty.  A  num- 
ber of  wounds  are  often  made  on  the  same 
twig.  As  soon  as  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the 
worms,  which  are  about  .06  in.  in  length,  eat 
their  way  into  the  pith  of  the  twig.  The  twigs 
usually  die  at  the  point  at  which  the  eggs  are 
inserted,  and  are  broken  off  by  the  wind  and 
fall  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Morris 
speaks  of  having  seen  the  tops  of  the  forest 
trees  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  for  upwards  of 


a  hundred  miles,  appearing  as  if  scorched  hy 
fire,  a  month  after  this  locust  had  left  them. 
Many  of  the  wounded  limbs,  however,  sor- 
vive  the  injury  which  they  have  received.  If 
the  twigs  are  cut  off  as  soon  as  the  leaves  be- 
gin to  wilt^  the  worm  may  often  be  found  in 
the  pith.  The  worm  is  of  a  yellowish  white 
color;  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  the  eyes  and 
the  claws  of  its  fore  legs  tinged  with  red.  It 
has  six  legs,  the  front  pair  being  much  the 
largest.  It  is  quite  lively  and  active  in  ita 
motions  and  drops  from  the  limb  to  the 
ground,  in  which  it  immediately  buries  itself 
by  means  of  its  fore  legs,  which  are  admira- 
bly adapted  for  digging. 


IMPBOVIBMISNT   OF  OUB  WOOIi. 

In  the  Weekly  Farmer  of  January  4,  and 
in  the  Monthly,  page  87,  we  published  an  arti- 
cle written  by  H.  D.  Tellkampf,  of  New  York, 
and  submitted  by  him  to  the  National  Wool 
Manufacturers^  Association,  Nov.  7,  1867,  in 
the  form  of  a  report.  In  that  article  Mr.  T. 
proposed  the  formation  of  a  company  for  the 
importation  and  breeding  of  '*the  Escnrial 
breed  of  Silesia  and  Saxony  breed  of  sheep,*^ 
to  counterbalance  the  **Negretti  blood,'* 
which  he  objected  to  **for  its  heavy  grease," 
'^harshness  of  the  points  of  staple,**  * 'pitch 
tops"  and  want  of  the  "necessary  fuUing 
qualifications.** 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  GeniUman^ 
in  replying  to  these  objections  to  American 
wool,  says : — 

The  responsibility  for  the  faults  of  American 
wool  rests  wholly  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  wool- 
dealers,  and  the  only  remedy  that  will  ever  prove 
effec  ual  must  be  the  adoption  of  pim pie  i'ust»e«  to 
the  producer,  by  the  fraternity  of  which  Mr.  Tell- 
kampf is  supposed  to  bo  an  honored  meml>er. 
The  history  of  the  woolen  trade  of  the  country, 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  American  dealers  have 
actually  paid  a  premium  for  *'har8h  ends,'*  **pitcb- 
tops,"  and  a  lack  of  "fblling  qualifications." 

From  the  beginning  of  1827  to  the  close  of  1861, 
the  average  difference  in  the  price  oTJine  and  metU-' 
um  wool  has  been  but  about  sectn  and  a  half  cents 
a  pound ;  and,  fh)m  tables  prepared  by  Messrs. 
TellkampfandKitchingofNew  York,  I  find  that 
the  average  difference  ih  the  value  of  choice  Saxony 
and  full  blood  Merino,  from  l&5d  to  1862,  has  been 
but  al)OUt  six  cents  a  pound,  and  it  is  the  fuU  blood 
Merino  that  produces  the  "pitch  tops"  and  wool 
lacking  the  necessary  **fn11ing  qualifications.** 
Now,  every  experienced  wool-grower  knows  that 
it  is  quite  safe  to  assume  a  difference  of  at  least 
two  pounds  of  wool  per  head  between  the  two 
breeds  of  sheep,  under  ordinsiry  care,  and  this  is 
in  favor  of  the  Merino.  "Pitch-tops"  and  "Sax- 
ony" both  go  to  market  with  their  year's  clip  of 
wool,  and  should  the  first  obtain  but  48  cents  a 
pound,  he  receives  #2.40  per  head :  while  the  latteTi 
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at  perhaps  54  cents  a  pound,  pockets  only  81.62—. 
tlie  difierence  of  78  cents  per  fleece,  making  po 
tnach  of  a  premiam  for  **pitch-tops/'  After  sbcar- 
iz»g,  both  bell  tbeir  bheep  to  the  batcher,  and  the 
Merino  sells  for  a  fall  dollar  a  head  more  than  his 
Saxon  rompeiitor,  thus  raising  the  premiam  to 
91  78.  The  rcsalt  U,  Saxony  foels  rather  blue, 
and  re<>olTes  to  secure  one  of  ^'Pitch-top's"  rams 
anoiheryear^  and  compete  with  him  for  the  pre- 
mium offlrcd  by  the  wool-deafers  awl  batchers. 
This  is  the  whole  secret  of  ihe  production  of  *>pitch- 
tops**  and  wool  'Hacking  /W/in^  quaiiflcations." 

The  remedy  proposed  by  Mr.  Tcllkampf  for  the 
fan  its  of  American  wool,  almost  induces  me  to  ex- 
claim, like  one  of  old— "Can  these  dry  bones  live  ?" 
It  needs  no  comment ;  but  I  would  advise  any  one 
who  seriously  thinks  of  adopting  it,  to  studjr  care- 
fully fifbt,  the  hiNtory  of  the  Saxon  mama  that 
once  raged  among  oar  wool-growers  like  an  epi- 
demic. 

Pennit  me  toassureMr.Tellkampf  that  as  soon 
as  wool  dealers  adopt  the  plan  of  buying  wool  upon 
its  merits^  as  other  farm  products  are  purchased, 
he  will  not  have  ruason  to  complain  of  the  bad 
qualities  of  American  wool.  The  hardy  Merino  of 
the  land  can  be  made  to  produce  wool  as  white  and 
clean  as  the  foiling  snows,  and  with  as  ./me  a  mmp 
as  the  wants  of  the  woolen  trade  demand,  as  soon 
as  the  dealer  offers  the  remuneration  he  has  been 
giving  fur  ^^pitck-topt"  and  medium  quality.  Far- 
mers, although  not  all  Mise,  are  not  altogether 
fools,  and  seldom  fail  to  perceive  what  qualitv  and 
condition  of  their  productions  bring  them  in  the 
greatest  amount  of  cash  in  the  aggregate. 


For  the  Xew  England  Farmer, 
BUST  STOCK  MOST  PROFIT  A  BT.TB. 

Allow  me  a  word  or  two  in  your  correspon- 
deDcc  column,  on  a  subject  too  little  thought 
of  by  many  farmers.  I  allude  to  the  reanng 
of  stock.  It  hating  been  my  lot  to  travel 
much  during  the  past  year,  I  hare  kept  my 
farming  eye  open  for  observation,  and  have 
had  my  previous  convictions  "irrevocably" 
strongthened  that  "the  best"  stock  is  none 
too  good.  I  know  from  a  little  experience 
and  much  observation,  that  a  farmer  cannot 
afford  to  keep  poor  stock,  much  less  to  raise 
it.  One  would  hardly  stop  to  pick  up  coppers, 
if  the  silver  dollars  were  just  as  plenty  and  as 
easy  to  get.  The  man  who  raises  ordinary 
animals  gets  the  coppers,  and  leaves  the  dol- 
lars for  others  to  gather.  And  why  is  itp 
Only  because  it  costs  a  little  more  to  begin, 
and  perhaps,  a  little  more  to  keep  it  up.  In 
the  nrst  place,  there  is  too  mucn  guess  work 
and  not  enough  thought  and  system  about  this 
matter.  Too  much  is  left  to  chance.  There 
is  not  enough  looking  into  nature.  Her  laws 
are  too  little  understood,  and  too  little  heeded, 
when  understood.  The  ]x>or  dame  is  often 
treated  as  if  she  was  a  stupid  old  creature, 
hardly  capable  of  knowing  when  she  is  im- 
•  posea  upon.  But  incompetent  as  she  may 
appear  to  redress  her  own  grievances,  she 
always  does  it.  She  is  law}'er,  jury  and  judge 
all  in  one.  Her  cases  are  all  settled  according 
to  law.  No  bribes  nor  threats  move  her  from 
the  direct  path  of  justice.  So  if  a  fanner 
breaks  her  law  and  tries  to  cheat  her,  she  pays 
him  uk  his  own  coin.    If  he  breeds  crooked 


legced  marrowbones,  he  ^ts  marrowbones 
and  crooked  legs.  There  is  no  bill  of  excep- 
tions, no  appeal. 

Instead  of  this  loose,  penurious  way  of  doing 
things,  eveiT  farmer  should  study  his  needs, 
and  aim  at  the  end  he  wishes  to  reach  in  a 
legitimate  manner.  First  of  all  begin  with 
some  pure  family,  and  then  breed  what  he 
wants.  At  the  present  time,  there  appears  to 
be  varieties  enough  of  all  animals  to  satisfy 
the  most  notional ;  and  good  chances  for  safe 
investments,  too  ;^  much  better  than  raising 
mongrels.  A  ^ood  stock  raiser  said  to  me, 
the  other  da^,  m  Manchester,  N.  H.,  *tl  sell 
all  of  my  heifer  calves  from  my  Jerseys  and 
my  Ayrshires  cows  for  $100  each,  and  my 
Jersey  bulls  for  $60  each."  Not  many  of  the 
old-line  fanners  in  that  good  old  State  would 
take  a  Jersey  as  a  gift.  Yet  right  in  their 
midst  one  man  gets  more  for  a  little  calf  than 
they  can  get  for  a  full  grown  cow.  The  dimes 
are  what  they  are  after,  but  prejudice  keeps 
them  in  the  old  track.  Is  it  not  better  that  a 
man  should  go  for  what  pays  best,  rather  than 
wed  himself  to  any  old  notions?  I  find  it 
common  for  particular  cows  of  particular 
breeds  to  be  valued  at  $300.  They  are  cows 
that  can  be  depended  upon,  either  for  their 
milking  or  for  their  stock  raising  qualities. 
Such  cows  are  invaluable,  and  should  never  be 
suffered  to  "run  out."  It  is  a  sorry  picture 
that  is  presented  in  many  a  farm  yard,  to  what 
it  might  be  if  proper  care  was  given  to  breed- 
ing. **Get  the  best"  is  a  motto  that  applies 
to  farming  as  well  as  to  any  other  business. 
Let  the  farmer  heed  it,  and  no  longer  wander 
from  the  high  road  of  progress.  Yours  al- 
wavs  for  "the  best."  Z.  Breed. 

Weare,  N.  E.,  March,  1868. 


For  the  Nev  JSmgUmd  Fanner, 

TBXATMiarr  07  obchabds. 

This  subject  is  really  one  of  first  importance 
to  our  New  England  fanning  interests.  When 
some  farms,  wiih  not  one- fortieth  of  their 
area  in  fruit,  derive  not  only  more  but  perhaps 
treble  the  revenue  from  fruit  that  is  secured 
from  all  other  productions,  surely  the  fruit  in- 
terest should  be  thoroughly  studied. 

I  have  read  the  many  important  articles 
published  in  the  Fabmer  and  other  agricultu- 
ral papers,  which  have  come  under  my  obser* 
vation ;  and  I  have  read  in  the  orchards  seen 
here  and  there ;  and  have  sought  to  study  the 
subject  with  plough,  mattock  and  hoe  in  hand, 
because  I  consider  it  important,  not  merely  to 
myself,  but  to  the  great  family  of  feeders,  of 
which  I  am  only  a  member. 

I  suspect  that  there  is  at  present  too  much 
of  a  tendency  to  ploush  orchards.  I  suspect 
that  the  good  results  of  orchard  ploughing  have 
been  dwelt  upon  more  than  the  resiutant  evils 
have  been. 

Not  all  who  would  rabe  fruit  trees  can  be 
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favored  with  the  kinds  of  soil  most  suitable  to 
the  peculiar  kinds  of*  fruit  which  they  wish  to 
raise.  If  a  man  wants  to  raise  early  apples 
for  use  or  market,  he  will  want  to  plant  h\a 
trees  in  a  light  and  active  soil ;  but  if  he 
ploughs  such  a  soil  much,  he  may  fail  of  suc- 
cess. Most  light  soils  afford  very  little  nour- 
ishment to  the  roots  of  trees,  except  so  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground  that  every  thorough 
ploughing  will  destroy  the  feeding  roots.  Some 
different  process,  I  think,  than  that  of  plough- 
ing, should  be  resorted  to  in^uch  cases.  Cer- 
tamly  it  is  hard  for  a  tree  to  be  robbed  of  its 
power  of  feeding.  The  very  frequent  use  of 
the  plough  compels  the  tree,  deprived  of  its 
feedins  roots,  to  feed  on  carbon  from  the  air, 
through  its  leaves,  in  too  great  proportion  for 
the  mineral  elements  it  can  obtain  from  the 
soil ;  and  the  wood  formed  cannot  be  healthy. 
I  suspect  that  much  of  the  blight  on  fruit  trees, 
*  sudden  decay  of  young  trees,  &c.,  may  be 
only  a  result  of  this  inequality  between  the 
mineral  and  carbonaceous  elements  in  their 
growth.  If  so,  the  mattock,  the  spade-fork, 
and  other  implements  to  work  the  soil  without 
destro}ing  the  little  feeding  roots,  must  take 
the  place  of  the  plough ;  or  the  "mystery"  of 
orchard  decay  will  continue  to  confound  many. 
I  have  observed  that  in  ground  where  the 
subsoil  is  of  the  character  of  a  sweet  clay 
loam,  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  will  run  much 
deeper  than  in  other  kinds  of  soil;  and 
I  thmk  there  is  no  question  that  such  grounds 
are  more  suitable  to  raising  winter  fruit,  and 
may  be  ploughed  more  frequently  than  other 
kinds.  Even  there,  no  tree  can  afford  to  have 
its  "teeth  knocked  out,"  every  summer.  • 

Well,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  suggested  a  text 
for  you  or  somebody  else  to  preach  from ;  and 
rather  than  weary  you  with  words  about  it, 
now,  I  may,  perhaps,  ccme  again  on  the  same 
errand,  some  other  day.  a.  g.  c. 

Lee,  N.  H„  Jan.  1,  1868. 


For  the  Ne»  England  Farmer, 
18  KEEFINQ  WENB  PBOFITABIiEP 

For  a  number  of  years  past  I  have  read 
with  interest  the  various  accounts  published  in 
the  New  Englaxp  Farmer,  and  other  agri- 
cultural papers,  relative  to  poultry-rai>ing. 
As  a  general  thing  •  I  have  observed  a  profit 
reported,  though  sometimes  a  correspondent 
has  ventured  to  exhibit  an  account  indicating 
a  loss. 

I  have  never  had  a  severe  attack  of  the 
**hen  fever f*^  nor  have  1  ever  kept  a  large 
number  of  fowls ;  but  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
I  have  had  a  few  every  year.  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  keep  the  best  I  could  obtain  in  the 
vicinity.  1  have  several  times  kept  an  accu- 
rate account,  and  very  seldom  has  the  balance 
been  on  the  right  side. 

Last  year  I  concluded  to  try  it  again,  and 
the  following  is  the  result. 


Stock  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the 

year : 

8  heDB  and  one  rooster $2  25 

9^4  buiibel  corn  fed 6  80 

2^  busheltburk  wheat  fed 1  10 

38  eggs  set  f^r  hatchiDg • 3S 

$10  63 
Cb. 

By  64  M2  doi.  eggs 7  18 

By  3  hens  kilted  .  .  .  .- 80 

By  8  heas  and  one  rooster  on  hand  ....   2  25 

$10  2S 

LoM .  80 

I  have  given  the  actual  numbers,  quantities 
and  prices. 

Farmers  who  allow  their  hens  to  run  at  large, 
can  better  alTord  to  keep  them  than  any  one 
else.  There  is  always  a  good  deal  of  loose 
grain  about  the  bam  in  winter,  that  would  be 
wasted  were  there  no  hens  around.  But  I 
have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  those  who 
have  to  buy  all  their  feed  cannot  make  poultry 
raihing  profitable,  unless  they  are  near  a  very 
good  market.  Grakitb. 

Bloomfidd,  C.  W.,  March,  1868. 

Remarks. — Who  can  blame  the  biddies  for 
not  showing  a  profit  on  "the  right  side"  when 
they  are  credited  but  a  fraction  over  eleven 
cents  and  two  mills  per  dozen  for  their  eggs  ? 
We  hope  this  is  not  a  fair  exatnple  of  the  en* 
couragement  which  is  afforded  to  the  "indus- 
trial pursuits"  generally  in  Her  Majesty^s  Do- 
minions. 


▲  DABK  BIDE  OF  OAUFOBNIA. 
Mr.  T.  Woodhaus,  Santa  Clara,  California, 
has  lately  written  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Farmers^  Club,  in  which,  afler  alluding  to  the 
fact  that  companies  of  speculators  have  re- 
cently taken  up  some  200,000  acres  of  the 
best  government  land  in  the  State,  to  the  cir- 
culars they  have  issued,  and  to  emanations  of 
the  press  generally,  setting  forth  the  advan- 
tages of  California  *'in  glowing  language,]^  but 
which  he  thinks  are  intended  to  conceal  infor- 
mation that  is  important  to  emigrants,  he  says : 

I  deem  it  a  duty  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
public  of  what  1  know  and  have  experienced 
as  a  California  fanner  for  the  past  seventeen 
years.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy  and 
pleasant,  but  some  locahties  are  more  subject 
to  fevers  than  others. 

Probably  all  know  there  are  two  seasons,  a 
wet  and  a  dry ;  when  the  wet  one  commences, 
which  is  sometimes  early  in  Noveml)er,  and 
at  other  times  not  until  the  latter  end  of  De- 
cember, spring  in  reality  commences,  grass 
and  vegetation  grow ;  while  all  are  parcbed  to 
perfect  dryness  through  the  summer  and  fall. 
As  to  rain,  the  climate  is  exceedingly  variable, 
droughts  never  fail,  during  which  a  scorching 
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ran  and  drying  wind  prevail,  parching  the 
earth  from  one  tx>  two  feet  deep.  The  reason 
ibr  rain  also  always  returns,  but  with  different 
results;  sometimes  the  clouds  seem  to  have 
every  fastening  to  the  heavens  loosened,  and 
come  pouring  down,  flooding  the  valleys,  car- 
rying away  bridges,  fences,  and  even  houses. 
At  other  seasons,  and  they  are  numerous,  the 
clouds  are  attracted  to  the  heavens  and  moun- 
tains, and  furnish  the  valleys  only  from  two  or 
three  inches  to  eight  or  ten  inches  of  moisture, 
as  in  the  rainy  seasons  from  1855  or  1856  to 
1864,  with  one  exception,  which  was* in  1862, 
and  called  the  wet  winter. 

My  own  and  adjoining  farms  in  Santa  Gara 
Valley,  during  those  years,  produced  only  five 
or  six  bus^hels  down  to  nothing  per  acre.  One 
year,  from  100  acres  sown,  not  a  bushel  was 
gathered.  This  was  the  case  all  through  that 
part  of  the  country.  It  was  quite  as  bad,  if 
not  worse,  throughout  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley, and,  indeed,  all  the  large  valleys  of*  Cali- 
fornia. Almost  all  the  cattle  were  starved 
there,  and  also  through  all  the  Southern  part 
of  the  State  Those  who  sowed  lost  their 
labor  and  seed,  until  the  country  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  especially,  was  thought  to  be  unfit  for 
occupancy.  Except  for  the  little  pasture  it 
afforded  for  cattle,  every  acre  of  that  fine  ag- 
ricultural country  would  have  been  occupied 
before  now  with  bona  fide  settlers,  who  have 
turned  away  and  are  gone  back  to  their  East- 
em  homes,  disgusted  with  California. 

The  abundance  of  rain  the  three  last  sea- 
eons  has  given  a  different  aspect  to  these  val- 
leys, and  there  are  plenty  here  ready  to  try 
them  again,  and  if  the  seasons  prove  the  same 
as  heretofore,  the  results  will  be  the  same. 
My  experience  of  California  goes  to  show  that 
the  seasons  of  fertility  and  stertility  come  by 
periods  of  years.  Previous  to  1855  there  had 
Deen  plentiful  rains,  consequently  plentiful 
crops.  After  that,  the  rains  m  the  larger  val- 
leys were  quite  insufficient  to  make  crops,  ex- 
cept in  those  places  where  the  water  was  near 
the  surface.  Now,  again,  we  are  in  a  period 
of  abundant  rains,  mud  in  the  roads  ankle  or 
knee  deep,  and  very  possibly  next  season  may 
not  give  us  more  than  enough  rain  to  lay  the 
dust. 

Take  another  view  of  the  case,  and  suppose 
the  seasons  of  plentiful  rain  continue,  there  is 
no  building  or  fence  timber  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley.  It  has  to  be  brought  some  hun- 
dred miles  down  the  coast  to  San  Francisco, 
then  up  the  San  Joaquin  River  100  to  200 
miles,  then  by  teams ;  and  this  is  not  the  end, 
for  when  you  have  put  that  material  into  build- 
ings and  fences,  you  will  have  to  pay  2i  to  3 
per  cent.  State  and  county  tax,  and  on  all  you 
possess,  even  to  vour  pigs  and  wife^s  chickens, 
nor  is  your  individual  person  exempt,  for  that 
will- be  taxed  to  the  amount  of  six  dollars  per 
rear.  The  only  things  exempt  from  taxation 
that  I  know  of  are  your  wife  and  children,  and 
they  would  no  doubt  be  taxed,  but  that  there 


are  already  so  many  bachelor  housekeepers, 
that  to  tax  wives  and  cliildren  would  not  be 
likely  tor  make  the  number  less.  Should  such 
period  of  drought  again  prevail^  farms  in  that 
valley  will  not  produce  enough  to  pay  the 
taxes,  which  are  from  double  to  five  or  six 
times  that  of  any  other  State.  Then  there 
are  litigations  and  robberies  of  homes  and 
lands  through  the  so-called  Spanish  grants, 
which  afford  pettifoggers  a  fine  field  for  the 
exercise  of  their  fleecing  operations. 


Clover  and  Wheat. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Rural  New  Yorker ,  in  Central  Illinois, 
in  walking  over  a  field  where  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors was  sowing  clover  with  his  wheat,  and 
harrowing  them  in  on  a  field  which  was 
ploughed  in  the  fall  and  was  still  frozen  solid 
within  four  inches  of  the  surface,  asked  him 
why  he  always  sowed  clover.    His  reply  was : 

"0,  well,  it  don't  do  any  harm ;  ond  I  get  a  fine 
fall  forage  fY^m  it  anT*  way,  when  I  put  in  the 
seed  in  February  and  March.  Sometimes  1  change 
my  plans  and  do  not  plough  the  field  in  the  fall ; 
if  I  do  the  clover  and  its  roots  do  not  hurt  the  soil 
much.  If  I  tarn  it  over  in  the  spring  for  corn,  the 
crop  ploughed  under  the  first  to  the  15th  of  May, 
is  all  that  need  be  desired  to  ferment  green  and 
stimulate  the  germination  of  the  seed.  It  is  a 
profitable  plan,  any  way.  I  like  clover  in  my  soil. 
Soniie  people  do  not ;  but  either  I  am  a  good  deal 
of  an  egotist  or  some  people  are  foolish.  I  find  it 
a  good  substitute  for  weeds." 


ECONOMY  IN  THE  FAMII.T. 

The  time  is  arriving  when  the  introduction 
of  more  economy  in  the  family  expenses  will 
become  imperative.  Among  our  mercantile 
people  in  the  cities  I  hear  of  manj  failures, 
so  that  families  who  have  been  livmg  in  opu- 
lence and  extravagance  that  a  plain  woman 
like  myself  knows  scarcely  anything  about, 
will  be  obliged  to  economize  fearfully.  They 
will  have  to  adopt  a  totally  different  course  of 
life.  Luxuries  will  have  to  be  abandoned, 
and  unless  they  have  wealthy  friends  to  lean 
on  for  succor,  they  may  be  driven  to  the  dread- 
ful alternative — even  the  wives  and  daughters 
— to  labor  for  their  own  support.  The  change 
will  be  terrible,  heart-rending  to  them,  but  it 
will  no  doubt  promote  their  health  and  diges- 
tion, enable  them  to  sleep  soundly,  and  wake 
up  in  the  morning  with  the  consciousness  that 
the  breakfast  about  to  be  set  Ix'fore  them  they 
have  earned  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  such  a 
change  will  in  the  end  prove  beneficial.  The 
wastefulness,  extravagance  and  cxa^ss  of  the 
American  people,  in  eating,  drinking  and 
dressing,  has  not  had  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world ;  and  all  this  has  been  against 
health,  happiness,  and  morals.  When,  as  a 
nation,  we  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  old 
nations,  we  shall  have  to  follow  them  as  fami- 
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lies  and  individuals.  If  we  go,  therefore, 
among  the  rural  and  laboring  classes  of  Swit- 
zerland^ France,  Germany,  Sweden  and  Rus- 
sia, we  may  take  lessons  in  our  future 
modes  of  life.  In  health  and  vigor  they  are 
among  the  first  people  of  the  earth,  yet  their 
expenditures  are  nothing  in  comparison  to 
ours.  Indeed,  the  waste  of  a  common  Amer- 
ican town  of  ten  thousand  people,  would  al- 
most or  quite  support  us  large  a  population  in 
the  rural  districts  of  Europe.  Never  shall  we 
come  to  their  level,  for  our  country  is  new  and 
differently  situated,  but  the  next  generation  of 
Americans  cannot  hope  to  live  as  we  have,  and 
there  we  could  take  lessons  in  economy  that 
would  be  very  useful  to  us.  We  could  dis- 
cover, as  we  shall  be  forced  to  by  some  means 
— ^that  a  family  can  be  subsisted  upon  a  very 
small  portion  of  what  Americans  are  accus- 
tomed to  expend ;  nay,  that  they  can  be  fed  on 
what  is  now,  in  many  instances,  thrown  out 
their  back  door  to  the  dogs.  Those  of  us  who 
take  these  lessons  and  practice  upon  them  first, 
will  be  the  best  off  in  the  end. — Cor,  Qer- 
mantoton  Telegraph. 


Grape  Growing  in  New  York. — At  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  Far- 
mers' Club,  Mr.  S.  A.  Farrington,  of  Schuyler 
county,  said  that  along  the  Seneea  Lake  they 
are  going  largely  into  fruit  growing — ^apples, 
pears,  and  grapes.  The  pear  succeeds  admira- 
bly' but  apples  are  troubled  with  the  borer. 
Grapes  succeed  along  the  lake  shore,  and  it  is 
regarded  as  a  ver;^  profitable  business  when 
well  managed.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
five  acres  of  grapes,  to  be  cultivated  properly, 
is  about  as  expensive  as  the  management  of 
one  hundred  acres  in  the  ordinaiy  way  when 
devoted  to  mixed  husbandry.  The  profits  will 
be  much  in  excess  of  the  farm.  This  year 
there  were  raised  from  well  managed  vine- 
yards, two  tons  of  grapes  per  acre,  which  sold 
from  eight  cents  to  sixteen  cents  per  pound. 
The  grape  soil  is  a  shaly  limestone  that  decom- 
poses and  furnishes  sufficient  fertilizing  mate- 
rial for  the  grape.  Do  not  manure  the  grape 
with  barnyard  or  other  manures,  except  ashes, 
as  it  is  regarded  prejudicial. 


New  Way  of  Sowing  Grass  Seed. — At 
a  late  meeting  of  the  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y. 
Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  Cephas  Johnson  stated 
that  of  late  he  had  seeded  down  his  land  by 
stirring  into  the  grain  to  be  sown  just  water 
enough  to  wet  the  surface  of  the  kernel.  The 
timothy  and  clover  seed  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  wet  grain  adhered  to  it  in  such  amanner 
that  the  whole  could  be  sown  together  broad- 
cast and  very  evenly,  and,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  the  nutriment  derived  from  the  de- 
cay of  the  grain,  he  thought  the  grass  seed 


was  more  sure  to  take  than  when  sown  in  any 
other  way.    Red  top  should  be  sown  by  itself* 


AGBICUTiTUBAIi  ITEMS. 

^•Northem  Iowa  and  other  western  sections  aro 
going  into  the  hop  growing  business  extensively 
this  summer. 

—Mr.  Lincoln  Fay,  a  nurseryman  and  fhiit 
grower  of  Portland,  N.  T.,  plants  fruit  trees  for 
posts,  and  hooks  on  to  them  panels  for  fence. 

—That  goo^  New  York  farmer,  John  Johnston, 
says :  "Only  by  mixed  husbandry,  and  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  sheep  and  cattle,  can  grain 
growing  be  made  profitable." 

—The  CaUfomia  Farmer  says  we  can  send  away 
75,000  sacks,  (100  lbs.)  of  wheat  per  week  until 
next  harvest, — four  months  hence — and  have  all 
we  need  besides. 

—The  agricultural  press  of  America  is  equal  in 
ability,  circulation  and  capital  to  what  the  news- 
paper press  Ih  the  whole  world  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century. 

—The  subject  of  beet  raising  for  sugar  purposes, 
is  attracting  attention  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 
The  White  Silesian  beet  is  the  &vorite  for  cultiva- 
tion. 

—Mr.  Goodrich,  the  great  experimenter  in  pota- 
toes, raised  over  16,000  seedlings,  of  which  number 
less  than  ten  sorts  have  proved  of  value  for  general 
cultivation. 

— A  simple  corn-marker  can  be  made  by  putting 
a  four-foot  axle  between  the  fh>nt  wheels  of  a 
wagon  and  a  twelve-foot  one  between  the  hind 
wheels,  coupling  them  together,  with  braces  to  the 
hind  axle. 

—The  CctUforma  Farmer  quotes  potatoes  at 
#1.75  to  92-50  per  100  lbs.,  and  remarks,  "accord- 
ing to  the  present  prices,  it  takes  the  whole  of  a 
laboring  man*8  income  to  keep  himself,  wife  and 
family  well  supplied  with  vegetables." 

— ^They  who  have  the  hop  fever  and  who  are 
preparing  to  plant  largely,  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  a  large  part  of  the  hop  roots  in  Wisconsin 
have  winter  killed,  for  this  will  give  them  a  better 
chance. 

— In  the  American  agricultural  papers  fhrm  ma- 
chinery is  illustrated  by  decently  dressed,  smart 
looking  men ;  in  the  English  papers,  by  a  heavy 
clodhopper  with  wide  suspenders  across  his  back, 
or  by  women  following  with  rakes. 

—After  the  sugar  season  is  over  some  farmers  in 
New  York  fill  np  the  bit  holes  with  nicely  fitting 
wooden  plugs,  which  it  is  believed  facilitate  the 
healing  of  the  wound  made  by  tapping,  and  pre- 
serve the  vitality  of  the  tree. 

—A  late  number  of  the  Lexington,  Ky.,  Far-  - 
mer*8  Home  Journal  notices  the  sale  of  one  form 
of  103  acres  at  975  per  acre,  cash;  117  acres  unim- 
proved at  935  per  acre ;  one  farm  six  miles  from 
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Lextngton  $100.50  per  acre ;  in  Woodford  Coimty 
200  acres  at  auction  at  $97.50  per  acre. 

—The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Piscataqna 
Biver  Agrlcnltnral  Association,  recently  elected : 
Hon.  James  H.  Bntler,  of  Nottingham,  President; 
Him.  Frank  W.  Miller,  Ha^en  L.  Scott  and  Ed- 
ward D.  Coffin,  Trustees;  Nathan  F.  Mathes, 
Treasurer,  &c ;  Hiram  Hayes,  Secretary. 

—The  latest  style  of  swindling  flinners,  is  to  ap- 
point individuals  as  agents  for  the  sale  of  a  com- 
1)iiied  washing  machine  and  wringer,  with  an  al- 
lowance of  #6  on  each  machine  sold,  then  induce 
them  to  sign  an  order  for  $125  worth,  which  order, 
being  equivalent  to  a  note,  is  sold  and  sued. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Rttral  New  Yorker, 
who  attended  the  inauguration  of  the  Illinois  In- 
dustrial University,  says  there  were  about  seventy 
students  in  attendance— bright-faced,  wide-awake, 
rough-and-tumble  fellows,  willing  to  work,  and 
evidently  of  the  right  Idnd  of  material  for  this  ex- 
periment, which  educational  hypochondriacs,  re- 
gard so  dubious. 

—There  is  a  little  town  in  Vermont  where  the 
people  have  considerable  fhn  with  their  '*fence 
Tiewera."  One  of  the  officers  weighs  300  pounds, 
another  is  six  feet  eight  inches  tall,  and  the  third 
is  extremely  small.  It  was  recently  voted  that  all 
fences  on  which  the  fat  man  could  sit,  which  the 
tall  couldn't  straddle,  nor  the  little  one  crawl 
through,  should  be  deemed  legal  fences. 

— ^The  State  auditor  of  Massachusetts  reports 
the  amount  of  appropriations  for  agriculture* for 
1867,  to  be  $34,042.39,  viz.: 

Secretary's  office $4,838  82 

£zpenBefl  of  membcTB  of  Board  •  .....     1,528  00 

Oabinet 1,000  00 

Cattle  CommlMionerc .  •  •  .         869  09 

Bounticfl  to  Bociedea 16,000  0'> 

Priotlng 11,811  20 

Total  •  .  • $34,042  8^ 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  in 
Victor,  Iowa,  has  been  in  the  sheep  business  for 
eight  years,  and  after  trying  all  the  various  com- 
pounds warranted  to  cure  the  foot  rot,  has  come 
to  the  conclnsiop  that  though  it  may  be  alleviated, 
it  is  practically  incurable.  One  of  his  neighbors 
began  the  winter,  one  year  ago,  with  125  sheep, 
and  in  the  spring  had  124  pelts  and  one  live  sheep ! 
Farmers  in  that  section  are  so  discouraged  with 
the  sheep  business  that  they  neglect  their  flocks. 

^As  illustrative  of  the  Western  style  of  farm- 
ing, the  following  advertisement,  copied  from  the 
Chicago  daily  papers,  may  be  interesting  to  those 
who  regard  farming  as  a  small  business : — "  Wanled 
—Contractors  to  break  4000  acres  prairie,  near 
Cnatsworth,  Ford  county.  Price  |^  per  acre. 
Houses,  and  lumber  for  Itables  fhmished;  no 
other  extras.  Address  M.  L.  SuUivant,  Chats- 
worth,  Livingston  County,  111.  It  should  be  j^ 
membered  that,  when  broken,  this  little  patch  will 
be  hardly  one-tenth  of  Mr.  S.'s  farm. 


flXTBAOTS  ANP  BSFUICB. 


ABHBS  70B  WHEAT  GROUND.— LIMB  FOlt 
SHINGLES. 

Will  it  be  an  olject  for  me  to  put  lime^with  my 
ashes  for  my  wheat  ground,  tbat  was  manured  last 
fall  with  bam  cellar  manure  ?  Some  say  it  will 
help  the  kernel  very  much.  I  intend  to  apply  the 
ashes  after  ploughing  this  bpring.  If  so,  how  much 
lime  per  acre  ? 

As  I  am  about  to  build  a  new  bam,  had  I  better 
dip  my  shingles  in  lime  water  ?  If  i»alt  should  be 
added,  how  much  Ib  required  ?  I  saw  a  recommen- 
dation of  this  kind  some  time  ago  in  your  paper. 
Perhaps  you  can  refer  me  to  the  paper.  Some  are 
dipping  in  tar.  It  will  be  much  work  to  dip  forty 
thousand.  Rockingham. 

StnUham,  N.  H.,  March  26, 1868. 

Remarks.- Prof.  Holmes  says  that  iris  believed 
by  some  that  lime  as  on  application  to  the  soil,  acts 
in  two  ways — one  as  a  stimulant  that  promotes  veg- 
etation by  causing  the  soil  with  which  it  is  mixed 
to  exert  itself;  and  the  other,  in  promoting  tho 
growth  of  trees  and  plants  by  enriching  the  land 
as  manure,  and  adding  to  the  quantity  of  vegetable 
food.  By  others  it  is  looked  jipon  in  a  chemical 
and  medicinal  point  of  view ;  acting  'as  an  altera- 
tive, a  corrector,  a  dissolve!,^ as  a  decomposer,  a 
disengnger  of  certain  parts  of  the  animal,  vegeta- 
ble and  mineral  substances  contained  in  the  soil, 
and  as  a  reta  ner  and  a  combiner  with  others ;  but 
not  as  a  substance,  like  dung  or  decayed  organic 
matter,  fit  for  the  immediate  nourishment  of  plants. 

Nitric  acid  operates  on  silver,  and  not  on  the 
compounds  of  counterfeit  coins.  So  perhaps  it 
may  be  with  lime  when  applied  to  different  soils. 
In  England  and  in  the  Southern  States  lime  is 
much  more  popular  with  Jarmers,  than  in  New 
England.  But  even  in  England,  they  have  a  pro- 
verb that  while  lime  enriches  the  fathers  it  im- 
poverishes the  sons.  There  is  also  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  chemical  constituents  of  lime.  A  writer 
for  the  Germantoton  Telegraph  says  when  lime  la 
prepared  for  agricultuml  purposes  it  should  be 
used  immediately.  If  long  exposed  to  rain  and 
dews  before  being  spread  it  loses  much  of  its  power 
to  act  on  the  ingredients  of  the  soil.  The  same 
writer  says,  from  thirty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre 
should  be  applied  once  in  six  years.  Will  not  our 
correspondent  try  lime  on  parts  of  his  field,  by  ap- 
plying It  to  strips  through  the  wheat,  alternated  with 
those  without  lime. 

A  few  years  since  Mr.  Ed.  Emerson,  of  Hollis, 
Mass.,  communicated  to  our  columns  his  plan  for 
making  shingles  last.  He  sometimes  soaked  the 
shingles  in  "thin  white  wash,  made  with  brine  in- 
stead of  clear  water,"  at  others  he  laid  his  shin- 
gles in  white  wash.  **1  line  with  red  chalk. 
Then  white  wash  the  last  course  laid,  down  to  the 
line,  and  after  the  building  is  shingled  I  white 
wash  the  whole  roof."  He  stated  that  he  thought 
it  would  make  the  shingles  last  twice  as  long.  Ho 
spoke  of  a  roof  covered  with  sappy  and  shaky 
shingles  twenty  years  previously,  and  thought 
they  would  last  seven  years  longer.  He  puts  nails 
not  over  two  inches  apart,  and  does  not  drive  them 
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M  M  to  link  Ihe  bead,  Tor  the  pnrpoM  of  hftf- 
Igg  the  heads  of  the  uUi  hold  up  the  huts  of  (he 
next  row  of  ahlngles,  to  allow  the  clrcalailon  of 
air.  Dr.  Silae  BroHu,  late  of  Wilmington,  Masa., 
prepared, sap  eliiogleg  bj  thtowiDg  them  Into  a 
large  kettle  of  white  wash,  made  as  abore,  and 
kept  boiling,  where  the;  remained  a  few  moments 
and  were  then  lluowa  aalde  to  dry.  A  roof  Ihaa 
covered  was  good  twcntj-fl*e  years  aTterwards, 
and  he  remarked  "it  may  do  for  years  to  come." 
Sometimes  shingles  are  soaked  in  a  tub  or  trough 
largo  enough  (o  admit  one  eud  of  a  bunch  op  to 
the  band,  and  alter  soaking  two  hours  or  so  are 
turned  end  for  end.  But  they  are  better  soaked 
when  dry  and  loose.  Vfe  have  heard  complaint 
of  nails  rasting  in  shingles  Chat  had  been  dipped 
In  clear  salt  brine. 


first 


I  believe  all  veterinary  enrgcons  agree  that  adei 
a  horse  has  become  acouBrmed  cribber  there  is  m 
hnon-n  cure  for  him  ;  and  all  agree  that 

cante  is  a  disordered  st ■■      ""' '— 

remedy  for  a  horse  juit  .. 
regulate  the  siumacFi  by  achange  of  food  or  othei 
wl«e.  Of  n  vuluuble  pair  of  young  horses  that  we 
once  owned,  hrst  oge  and  then  the  other  com- 
menced cribbing.  Tfio  first  one  began  to  crib  on 
the  po'c,  while  in  harness.  We  tried  various  plans ; 
among  Ihe  rest,  rulibing  bard  soap  on  Che  carriage 
pole  and  on  the  edge  ol  (he  crib.  Tfaat  seemed  to 
nnswer  for  a  short  time  until  the  soap  wore  off. 
At  last  we  chaoged  their  feed  tbronghoati  giving 
sole  marsh  bay  instead  of  English  bay  ;  oats  in- 
stead of  Indian  meal ;  also  kept  by  (hem  in  one 
coiner  of  the  crib  plenty  of  IHsh  loam, — It  was 
mld-wlnter — and  plen(y  of  clean  salt.  They  soon 
left  off  criblilng,  and  aKhongh  we  owned  them 
some  six  months  longer,  they  never  offered  to  crib 
again.  In  ibe  above  ca;,es  there  was  no  alteration 
mode  in  (he  crib  or  manger.  By  taking  away  the 
crib,  and  obliging  the  horse  lo  eat  from  the  floor, 
he  is  unable  (o  crib  in  (he  stable,  but  will  show 
his  propensity  if  be  U  allowed  to  reach  a  post  or 
top  of  a  fence  out  of  doors.  A  stt^p  fastened 
tight  around  the  neck  will  prevent  the  QOise  crib- 
bing while  that  is  on,  bat  docs  not  cure.  a. 

Beadiag,  ilau.,  Ftb.  8,  1868. 


apple  ti 


usly  gnawed  by  Ihe  m 


correspondents 
le,  through  lis  col- 
ees  that  have  been 
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Windtar,  VI.,  April  8, 1868. 

BEMAass.— As  the  sap  ascends  in  the  sap-wood, 
and  descends  in  the  inner  bark,  the  girdled  tree 
may  start  well  In  the  spring,  but  unless  some 
means  are  provided  for  the  descent  of  the  sap  the 
tree  will  die.  To  save  girdled  trees,  Mr.  Cole,  Id 
his  Fiuic  Book,  gives  the  following  dlrectlotts : 
Take  large  scions,  long  enough  to  reach  over  the 
girdling  or  decay,  Fcarf  off  each  end  on  the  side 
to  go  next  to  the  tree,  like  the  lower  end  of  the 
scion  In  side  grafting,  and  Insert  each  end  in  the 
same  way,  under  Ibc  bark,  the  upper  end  being 
the  reverse  of  side  graning,  and  like  InarcblDg. 
In  large  trees  12  or  15  scions  ore  Inserted.  We 
bavo  seen  trees  S  or  10  lucbea  through  tbaC  were 


girdled,  oTotberwlM  dead  in  the  bark,  saved  la 


About  two  years  ago  we  published,  in  our  col  asm 
of  "EitmclB  and  Replies,"  portionsof  two  or  tbrr* 
letters  from  farmers'  families  asking  for  infonna- 
tlon  In  relation  to  the  truth  of  certain  rumors  that 
hod  reached  them  of  a  newly  Invented  hand-loon. 


said  to  be  a  great  improvement  over  the  rode  Im- 
plement with  which  our  grandmothers  wove  their 
webs  which  "became  garments"  and  "covered 
themselves"  and  their  families  "with  (heir  works," 
and  an  Improvement,  we  presume,  over  (he  loom 
of  old  that  suggested  to  tbongbtful  Job  the  remark 
that  his  "days  were  swifter  than  a  weaver's  shut- 
tle." 

Having  recently  seen  one  of  these  looms,  and 
with  our  own  hands  set  all  Its  cnnning  machinery 
In  fhll  operation,  we  are  ready  to  verify  the  claim 
of  the  proprietors,  that  it  is  so  simple  that  a  child 
can  nndcrslaDd  and  operate  It.  Ws  were  also 
pleased  with  the  perfection  and  apparent  durabili- 
ty of  Its  construction,  and  do  not  chink  it  caa  be 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Occnpying  a  apace  of 
less  than  Bve  feet  square,  it  Is,  in  fact,  a  pocket  fac- 
tory, turalngont  on  the  some  warp,  Jeans,  Satinets, 
Tweed,Lhisey,Bianket,Twilt,DaubIe.plain,  Fenc- 
ing TwiUs,  Ribbed  Goods,  Balmoral  Skining,  and 
by  a  recent  Impcovemeot,  rag-carpets  may  bo 
woven  with  great  case  and  expedition,  and  with  a 
fly  shuttle. 

Tbo  advantages  of  snch  a  machine  to  fannen 
who  have  a  good  family  ofboys  and  girls,  are  so 
obvious  that  any  ennmerotlon  must  weaken  the 
force  of  those  which  suggest  themselves  to  evety 
thoaghtftal  parent  and  housekeeper. 


to  he  a  prevailing  notion  among  young  people,  ea- 

G dally  females,  that  (arming  Is  a  low  business, 
:oiu[ateiIt  alike  with  beauty  and  accomplish- 
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ments.  Thus  many  yonng  ladies  scorn  tbe  Idea  of 
marrying  a  worthy  farmer's  son.  They  prefer 
some  city  yoath  who  has  soft  white  hands  and 
dainty  little  feet.  The  ambition  which  prompts 
yonng  ladies  to  seek  for  a  respectable  position  in 
society  is  certainly  commcnable ;  bot  is  there  a 
more  honorable  station  than  that  of  a  farmer's 
wife?  Napoleon  the  Great,  once  aslced  a  cele- 
brated French  lady  how  he  could  promote  the 
beat  interests  of  France.  She  answered,  educate 
tbe  mothers  of  the  French  people.  That  answer 
might  well  apply  to  American  mothers ;  for  were 
mothers  properly  trained,  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters would  be  better  qualified  for  positions  of  honor 
and  trust.  Too  often  fHvoUties  of  fashion  crowd 
from  the  minds  of  both  mother  and  daughter  all 
thoughts  of  reasonable  things.  Health  is  sacri- 
ficed, and  >  the  mother  often  mourns  when  the 
daughter's  beauty  wanes,  and  when  fashion  fails  ' 
to  please.  In  my  opinion  the  prosperity  of  our  \ 
country  depends  on  her  women;  and  young  fe- 
males ought  to  consider  the  great  responsibilities 
that  ref>t  upon  them.  They  should  acquire  thor- 
ough habits  of  domestic  economy,  and  be  quali- 
fied for  something  better  than  following  unhealthy 
and  fooliiih  fashions.  Onr  able  bodied  young  men 
should  tarn  their  attention  to  the  vast  agricul- 
tural resources  of  our  country.  It  is  a  noble  occu- 
pation to  till  the  soil  and  get  one's  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow,  and  there  is  much  happiness 
in  a  well  ordered  farmer's  home.  Every  indus- 
trious, thriving  yonng  farmer  is  worthy  of  a  good 
and  t>eautiful  wife ;  and  more  of  our  young  wo- 
men should  rather  be  anxious  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  duties  of  that  position  than  for  a 
place  among  the  votaries  of  fashion,  to  which  so 
many  aspire.  Mils.  T&abk. 

Reading,  Mast.,  March,  1868. 


ORAPTINO  APPLB  T&BBS. 

Having  had  more  than  fifty  years'  experience  in 
grafting,  and  having  read  all  that  has  come  to 
hand  on  this  subject,  I  give  the  following  as  prac- 
tical directions  :— 

CuUing  Scions.— For  late  grafting,  they  should 
be  cut  early.  In  1863, 1  cut  scions  in  the  month  of 
Noveml)er.  Some  of  these  were  set  in  June  follow- 
ing, and  all  lived.  When  caterpillars  are  scarce, 
scions  do  best  set  in  April ;  but  when  these  pests 
are  thick,  (as  in  1863)  late  grafting  may  be  pro- 
tected from  their  fatal  depreuations  by  placing  the 
lower  bud  one-fourth  of  an  inch  below  the  top  of 
the  cleft,  and  covering  the  bud  entirely  with  wax. 
The  wax  does  not  hinder  the  starting  of  the  bud, 
and  when  scions  are  thus  set,  during  the  latter 
part  of  May,  the  worms  disappear  before  the  bads 
appear.  .1  have  often  known  them  to  kill  the  upper 
bud  or  leaf  while  the  lower  one  was  shielded.  And 
be»idc6,  when  scions  are  set  in  this  wav  they  are 
less  liable  to  he  broken  by  wind  or  by  tne  weight 
of  birds  that  may  alight  upon  them. 

Splitting  the  Stocke.—A  thin  knife  is  preferable 
to  a  thick  one,  as  the  stock  is  generally  cross- 
grained  or  twisting.  A  thin  knife,  driven  down 
about  one  inch,  curs  a  smooth  place  for  the  scion. 
My  knifp  is  made  from  a  piece  of  a  wood-saw  plate, 
set  in  the  back  of  a  joiner's  fine  saw,  near  the  cen- 
tre, and  ground  to  an  edge.     Puxnbuas  Fibld. 

East  Charlemont,  Mass.,  Jan.,  1868. 


HOW  TO  X78B  CORN  COB  MEAL. 

I  have  noticed  quite  a  number  of  articles  upon 
oob  meal  In  the  Farmer.  As  a  general  thing,  it 
appears  to  be  regarded  rather  worthless,  or  not 
worth  enough  to  pay  for  grinding.  I  am  a  oob 
meal  feeder,  and  have  been  for  seven  years,  but 
should  not  use  it  unless  I  thought  it  profitable. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  laugh  at  me  for  tninking  It 


pays,  but  I  tel!  them  that  the  condition  of  my 
cows  and  the  milk  they  produce  are  the  arguments 
that  satisfy  my  mind,  with  a  family  of  seven,  we 
have  made  this  winter  some  twenty  pounds  of  but- 
ter more  than  we  have  used,  from  two  cows,  that 
are  coming  in  this  spring.  They  have  had  no  meal 
except  the  cob  meal,  and  they  look  well,  though 
thev  have  been  obliged  to  eat  some  coarse  fodder, 
as  I  am  short  of  good  hay. 

My  manner  of  feeding  it  is  this  :^For  two  cows 
about  five  Quarts  are  put  into  a  pail;  to  which  suf- 
ficient boiling  water  is  added  to  thoroughly  scald 
it.  It  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pail  until  morn- 
ing, when  it  is  turned  into  the  swill-tub,  where  the 
sour  milk  and  dish-water  is  kept,  and  stirred  to- 
gether ;  it  is  then  ready  to  feed. 

Now  if  any  one  is  disposed  to  try  cob  meal  on 
my  recommendation,  I  hope  they  will  read  what 
you  said  in  speaking  of  the  exposure  of  orchards : — 
"Half  of  the  controversies  and  half  of  the  misun- 
derstandings between  men  arise  from  not  under- 
standing what  each  other  mean  by  the  words  they 
use,"  because  I  believe  that  the  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  our  agricultural  experiments.  The 
directions  given  are  not  understood,  or  not  fully 
carried  out.  In  my  opinion  cob  meal  has  got  its . 
bad  name  from  the  improper  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  used.  If  given  dry.  or  stirred  up  in  cold 
water,  I  should  expect  to  find  it  ''didn't  pay." 

FekhviUe,  Vt.,  March,  1868.  t.  s.  f. 

THB  BEST  WAT  TO  RAISE  AN  ORCHARD. 

Plant  a  few  seeds  in  each  spot  where  you  wish  a 
tree  to  stand ;  cultivate  the  young  trees  carefully, 
and  select  from  each  bunch  or  hill  the  one  that  ap- 
pears the  most  hardy  (not  the  largest),  and  pnll  up 
the  others  when  they  are  one  year  old.  When 
the  trees  are  three  years  old,  if  they  have  been 
kept  trimmed  and  properly  nursed,  they  will  be 
ready  for  grafting.  Let  this  be  done  by  setting 
one  scion  in  each  tree,  at  such  distance  Arom  the 
ground  as  suits  your  fancy,  anywhere  from  one  to 
five  feet.  The  hardiest  and  the  best  bearing  apple 
trees  I  have  ever  known  are  such  as  have  never 
had  their  roots  disturbed.       Phinehab  Field. 

East  Charlemont,  Mass.,  Jan.  14, 1868. 


*  7IBH  FOR  MANURE. 

I  have  bought  some  broken  fish  for  manure.  I 
wish  to  know  how  to  make  ii  into  manure,  and 
what  crops  it  is  most  adapted  to.  Will  you  give 
needed  information  if  agi-eeable.    Information. 

Northfield  Farms,  Mass.,  April,  1868. 

Remarks.— Fresh  fish  are  composted  in  alter- 
nate layers  of  leaves,  peat  muck,  loam,  charcoal 
dust  or  even  sawdust;  they  are  also  hud  around 
the  hill  and  covered  up  when  com  is  planted ;  dag 
in  around  trees ;  ploughed  under ;  placed  in  an  ex- 
cavation of  earth,  and  covered  with  peat  muck  or 
loam,  and  when  they  become  soft  wet  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  whole  mass  of  fish  and 
earth  thoroughly  mingled;  or  mixed  in  small 
quantities  with  bam-yard  manure. 


HORN  OFF. 

One  of  my  young  cows  knocked  one  of  her  horns 
ofi*,  by  hitting  it  against  a  post,  one  of  the  coldest 
days  of  the  winter.  So  neatly  was  it  done  that 
not  a  particle  of  the  skin  adhered  to  the  honi,  and 
it  bled  but  little.  Not  liking  the  theory  of  keeping 
her  fastened  to  the  stanchion  in  one  position,  tiU 
it  was  well,  I  gave  the  pith  a  good  covering  of  tar, 
then  neatly  wound  it  with  cotton  cloth,  using  a 
strip  two  inches  wide,  then  put  tar  on  that,  and 
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cjoth  and  tEed  it 

against  anything;  after  ILiat  sbe  did  not  appear  to 
notice  it  al  all.    Repeated  trials  of  tbll  metbod 


I  tried  it  and  found  It  wocld  eff^cMiully  kill  ihem. 
The  animal  Bbonld  be  washed  all  over  in  [t.  In 
extreme  cases,  I  put  one  pint  of  sun:  soa|>  In  a  pall 
of  potato  waior,  and  work  it  In  wcl),  and  I  never 
bsTe  fulli'd  of  klillDft  every  louse.  It  is  a  saf^and 
eheap  mrdlclne,  and  will  not  do  tLe  least  Injary  to 
any  auinial.  I  haie  nFCd  lotiai^n,  unguentnin 
and  other  polsuoous  things,  and  came  very  near 
killing  one  ox.  O.  Fosteb. 

Tunbridge,  Vt.>  Mareh  23, 1B6S, 


I  ha™  tome  yoang  peaph  trees  which  I  wish  to 

head-In.    Will  you  plciipe  [nfonn  me  when  Is  tho 

best  time  to  do  It,  and  what  part  of  last  year's 

growth  should  he  cnt  off,  nnd  will  It  be  best  lo  thin 

ontthatopf    They  made  a  viporons  growth  lust 

year,  and  it  socms  to  me  Ibnt  the  tups  are  too 

thick.    By  answering,  you  will  much  oblige  at 

least  one  sabscriber.  Jonas  Holt. 

Andorer,  Mmi.,  April  7,  1868. 

Reharkb.— For  some  years  past  the  severity  of 

onr  New  England  winters  baa  killed  onr  peach 

trees  so  noar  to  the  gronnd,  that  we  have  had  little 

opportunity  (oeztcrclso  onr  skill  intrimmlDgthem. 

When  not  so  kill- 

ed,thorelsaslronB 

tendency,  says  Mr. 

Thomas,   in    the 

i.   terminal  buds   to 

'  push  upward  and 

'   ontwardat  theex- 

'  peas*  of  the  side 

shoots,      nhich 

soon   dying,    the 

tree  is  ultimately 

composed  of  long, 

-  bare   poles,    with 

l/nprsmed.  ^^^  ^^f^g  ^f  uayos 

at  their  extremities,  as  In  the  annexed  cut,  and 

hence  the  peach  requires  more  pmnlDg  than  any 

other  of  onr  fruit  trees. 

Al  the  peach  always  bears  Its  fruit  on  tho  pre- 
Tloua  year's  growth,  It  is  Important  lo  keep  a  con- 
Unned  supply  of  young  wood  evenly  distributed 
tbronghont  the  head.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
continued  cutting  bock,  cither  in  Ibc  fall  or  spring. 
Pruning  at  the  trunk  should  never  be  practiced, 
cz'^ptlng  to  cut  away  dead  or  dying  branches. 
When  loo  thick,  however,  smalt  limbs  may  be  ro- 
movcd  nhllD  the  trre  Is  young.  Oencrall;  the 
peach  should  be  pruned  at  tho  extremities  of  the 
branches,  by  cutting  off  one-third,  or  when  very 
Inxnriont,  oae-balf  of  the  last  growth.  This, 
however,  should  not  l>c  done  as  you  would  trim  a 
hedge,  bnt  lu  sacb  a  way  as  to  admit  light  to  the 
Interior  part  of  the  b<»d.    Care  should  also  be 


taken  in  cutting  back  to  trim  down  to  a  fork  so  aa 

not  to  mak«  ■  dead  stub.    The  oltject  Is  by  hcadiug- 

In  to  Ibrni  e,  tow  compact  top 

,     wBfch  aaves  the  tree  from  ex. 

i  ^  cesslve    crops,   heavy    winds, 

f  7  damp  snow,  »leet  and  Ice,  Md 

^  &  promotes    taeoltb,   vigor,  loo- 

S  gevity,  and  frnltftilncsE.    Mr, 

Cole  (ays  in  hU  Fruit  Boot, 

]  B  that  for  the  purpose  of  Indue* 

Bkorintittii.       ^  ""'y  bearing,  where  the 

trees  are   luxuriant  and  ttar- 

ren,  about  one-third  of  the  new  growth  may  ba 

removed  in  July. 


Tho  <lnestlDn  is  often  acked  in  our  agrlmltantl 
papers  why  no  few  farmers' sona  are  wHling  lo  stay 
at  home.  Among  the  reasons  for  dlsFatisfdctlou 
with  form  life,  is  the  tact  that  parent:,  full  to  in- 
loresl  their  sons  in  the  farm  and  its  sarruunding*, 
Yonng  people  of\cn  wish  to  have  things  look  well 
about  the  buildings,  with  a  snag  little  QowLT-gaT' 
den,  &c.  But  If  they  attempt  to  put  things  to 
rights  tbry  are  called  olT  lo  the  potato  field  in  « 
manner  that  Indicates  that  attention  lo  tbese  homo 
matters  is  a  noEto  of  time,  and  that  time  spent 
abont  these  improvements  is  fooled  away.  Is  it 
ttrangc  that  we  get  tired  of  drilling  on  com  and 
potatoes,  potatoes  and  com,  all  the  season  i  And 
when  the  produce  is  sold  In  the  fbll,  what  share  or 
Interest  have  we  in  the  proceeds  1  When  the  boyi 
visit  tbe  city  or  village  with  empty  poLkct,,  and 
see  what  other  boys  have.  Is  It  a  wonder  that  they 
determine  to  leave  the  farm  as  soon  as  possible  t 
When  formers  will  endeavor  to  encourage  Ihell 
sous  by  giving  them  some  porsooni  [merest  io  their 

do  their  fklthfulclerks.'and  allow  them  the  occa- 
sional use  of  horse  and  carriage,  and  some  spend- 
ing money,  I  think  they  will  hav    ' 


of  tt 


till 


find  Ibeir  eons  more  willing  to  remain  upon  the  old 
homestead  and  cheer  their  declining  age.  Adopt 
this  course,  and  there  will  be  less  idlers  in  our 
cities  and  villages.  I  believe  this  course  will  also 
do  mnch  to  allay  the  Western  f>.-ver  which  take* 
off  BO  many  young  men  to  the  new  Stales. 
Griat  FaBa,  N.  B.,  1868.        Yonso  F  ■  — 


numbers  of  tho  Fakhkh  go  to  cxlremcs.  In  No. 
47,  "H,"  says,  those  who  have  tried  harrowing  1b 
manure  are  staunch  ft'iends  of  the  harrow.  An- 
other gentleman  says  he  has  become  satisUed  br 
experience,  that  three  loads  of  manure  put  In  wiib 
the  harrow  Is  welt  worth  five  buried  with  tbe 
plough  for  a  grain  or  grass  crop,  and  will  holdout 
Jonuer.  If  this  be  so  I  am  satisDed  that  a  great 
many  farmers  do  nut  know  how  to  apply  manuro, 
or  else  they  would  not  hare  snch  povtTty  stricken 
farms  as  ihcy  have,  when  they  could  manure  more 
acres  every  year  than  they  do  and  receive  greater 
remuneratiuns  for  their  labor.  Uo  then  says  If 
he  was  tu  plough  manure  eight  Inches  deep,  he 
would  loci  like  saying,  good-liye,  maouru.  An- 
other gentleman  says  h  i  liai  known  some  fanners 
EluUKb  In  a  heavy  dressing  so  deep  that  they  never 
eard  from  It  aflcrwardx,  an<l  he  thinks  himself  If 
manure  Is  plout^hed  under,  ftayonofoot,!!  labaricd 
nut  only  out  uf  sight,  bnt  out  of  reach  of  any  grain 
orgrusii  grown  lu  this  land. 
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Taking  these  casen,  which  I  call  extreme  ones, 
and  looking  at  the  plan  of  patting  on  twelve  loads 
manure  to  the  acre,  and  leaving  it  upon  the  surface, 
expose  to  wind  and  sun,  and  "ploughing  it  under 
ei^t  and  tweive  inches  deep,  I  can  hardly  see 
where  such  extremes  will  meet.  One  says  tlie 
gases  of  the  manure  work  upwards ;  another  that 
tho  ndn  washes  the  essential  part  of  the  manure 
into  the  soil.  If  then,  we  plough  manure  in  from 
four  to  six  inches  deep,  shall  we  not  get  the  ben- 
efit of  the  manure  both  upwards  and  downwards  ? 
This,  at  any  rate,  is  my  way  of  farming,  as  it  is  of 
the  generality  of  agriculturists  in  England,  and 
of  some,  at  least,  in  this  countrv.  By  plough- 
ing in  manure  as  advised  by  Mr.  H.  Poor,  1  do  not 
see  why  wheat  might  not  be  raised  plentifully  in 
New  England. 

Another  word  as  to  the  proper  depth  of  plough- 
ing. This  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  subsoil, 
aiMi  may  vary  from  six  to  eighteen  inches ;  but  in 
generaffrom'slx  to  eight  or  ten  inches  will  be  fully 
adequate  to  any  useful  purpose.  The  depth  of 
good  ^oiI  is  usually  very  limited,  and  below  this 
the  plough  should  never  go,  or  the  manure  will 
lose  its  effects.  Good  farmers  do  not  deem  it  best 
to  go  to  the  fhU  depth  of  good  soil  oftcner  than 
once  in  twj  years,  and  upon  the  whole  advise 
shall^tw  ploughing.  In  England  the  manure  is 
ploughed  in  for  all  kinds  of  grains  and  roots,  and 
and  manure  and  compost  heaps  are  managed  in 
many  reEpecrs  different  fh)m  what  they  are  here. 

JeffersfmciUe,  Vt.,  Feb,,  1868.  v.  H. 


DISEASE  IN  HORSES.— ANA8AB0A. 

Our  correspondent,  "D.  F.  J.,"  of  Newark,  who 
made  an  inquiry  in  the  Farmeb  of  April  4,  may 
be  interested  in  the  following  reply  of  Dr.  Murray, 
Veterinary  editor  of  the  Wettem  Rural,  to  a  Mr. 
Carr,  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  C.'s  horse  "was  taken 
suddenly  sick  soon  after  commencing  work,  one 
morning.  He  appeared  to  be  in  pain,  and  in  five 
minutes  was  in  a  foam.  He  was  put  into  the  sta- 
ble and  appeared  to  be  getting  better,  but  in  about 
a  week  it  was  noticed  that  he  was  swelling  under 
the  belly.  It  continues  to  grow,  running  firom  his 
fore  legs  back  about  half  way.  Is  pretty  hard ;  If 
it  is  pressed  with  the  finger  it  makes  a  dent,  and  is 
some  time  in  filling  up.  To  all  appearance  the 
horse  was  well  when  taken  from  the  bam  on  the 
morning  aUuded  to, — he  had  no  cold." 

The  Dr.  gave  the  following  description  of  the 
disease,  and  directions  for  iu  cure  :— 

The  disease  your  horse  has  is  anasarca,  which 
arises  from  a  general  debility  of  the  system.  This 
debility  produces  cffaslon  and  swelling.  It  is  to 
be  ren:oved  by  liberal  diet  and  regular  exercise. 
Take 'two  ounces  each  of  sulphate  of  iron,  pow- 
dered gvntian,  and  powdercel  ginger,  make  into 
eight  uills,  and  give  one  daily,  and  by  those  means 
your  norse  will  be  restored  to  health. 


BEMOVINO  WILD  BEES. 


I  wcmld  like  to  inquire  through  your  paper  when 
is  ibe  betit  time  in  the  year  to  remove  a  wild  swarm 
of  bees,  from  tho  tree  to  the  hive,  with  the  view  of 
keeping  them.  c.  m.  b. 

Bast  Westmoreland,  N.  H„  AprU  5. 1868. 


TELLOW  WATEB  IN  HORSES. 

I  taw  by  the  last  Fabmeb  that  a  certain  disease 
was  roamfesiing  itself  among  the  colts  of  Ver- 
mont, which  I  call  yellow  water.  We  had  two 
horses  troubled  with  it  last  spring,  and  two  or 


three  of  the  neighbors,  one  or  more.  I  took  three 
quarts  of  bloe>d,  and  then  gave  the  horse  two  or 
three  quarts  of  a  tea  made  of  cedar  bough!*,  twice 
a  day.  in  his  provender,  with  Bt)me  mild  physic,— 
I  nseei  salts  and  sulphui , — and  the  result  was  they 
all  got  well  in  a  short  time,  and  were  put  to  harder 
labor  last  summer  than  ever  they  were  before,  and 
have  not  seen  a  sick  day  since.  • 

April,  1868.  ,  Down  in  Maine. 

WHY  TOtWO  MEN  LEAVE  THE  FABM. 

There  has  been  considerable  said  in  the  Farmer 
about  young  men  leaving  the  farm,  and  engaging 
in  other  pursuits.  One  of  your  -correspondents 
appears  to  think  it  is  owing  to  the  girls  leaving 
their  homes  and  going  to  work  in  the  mills,  &c. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  only  reason.  Many 
farmers  will  not  take  an  agricultural  paper  for 
their  children  to  read,  becau>c  it  costs  so  much. 
Then,  when  their  boys  are  old  enough,  they  are 
sent  to  some  school*  where  aImoi<t  everything  is 
taught  but  a  knowledge  of  agriculture.  The  result 
of  such  an  education  is  that  they  return  home,  but 
not  to  work  on  the  farm.  No,  they  have  got  just 
enough  of  the  "high  school"  to  raise  them  above 
that.  So  they  leave  the  farm  for  some  more  gen- 
teel employment,  and  the  old  gentleman  has  to  la- 
ment that  none  of  his  sons  will  stay  at  home  to 
help  him  carry  on  the  farm,  and  he  blames  them 
instead  of  himself  for  the  result.  Now  if  he  had 
taken  two  or  three  agricultural  journals,  and  in- 
terested his  sons  in  farming  before  they  left  home 
to  attend  school,  they  might  have  improved  their 
opportunities  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  increased 
instead  of  destroying  their  interest  in  agriculture, 
which  after  all  is  as  noble  a  calling  as  any  young 
man  can  engage  in.  Adopt  this  cour&e  and  1  be- 
lieve fewer  parents  would  be  left  alone  in  their  old 
age.  Some  may  say  all  this  is  the  dream  of  a  boy- 
ish imagination,  but  I  am  personally  knowing  to 
cases  similar  to  those  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

Biddeford,  Me.,  March  20,  1868. 


J.  w. 
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Many  of  us  farmers  live  in  the  *'oId  homestead, 
and  the  **slick  worm,"  or  "book  worm,'*  as  it  is 
often  called,  make  sad  work  with  the  bouse  paper, 
especially  in  rooms  not  much  used.  As  this  is  the 
season  in  which  the  good  wife  wishes  to  "fix  up," 
can  yon,  or  some  one  of  your  many  patrons,  tell  uf 
some  way  to  destroy  the  worm,  or  how  to  make 
the  paste  and  paper  distasteful  to  them  ?  Will 
some  kind  of  poison  in  the  paste  answer  the  pur- 
pose? I  know  of  several  rooms  in  which  the 
paper  would  look  well  were  it  not  for  the  ravages 
of  this  pest.  B. 

Somerset,  Mass.,  April  2, 1868. 


BOBB  NOSE  IN  8HBBP. 

When  my  sheep  went  to  pasture  last  spring,  one 
of  them  had  a  sore  nose.  By  the  first  of  June  it 
had  spread  all  through  the  fiock.  Just  at  the  right 
time  an  article  in  your  valuable  paper  came  to 
hand,  and  as  it  benefited  me,  and  may  benefit 
others,  I  will  here  rejKiai  it.  It  was  simply  smear 
the  nose  with  tar  and  sulphur.  In  my  case  it  cured 
them  at  once,  and  I  shall  never  let  my  sheep  go  to 
pasture  again  without  it.         Down  in  Maine. 

April,  1868. 


— ^Eveiy  garden  should  have  a  well  assorted  bed 
of  useful  herbs,  such  as  sage,  mint,  balm,  and 
other  perennial  herbs.  There  are  also  several 
medicinal  herbs  which  may  be  planted  with  much 
advantage  to  the  ccdtivator. 
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HOIiBBOOK>S  PATENT  SWITHZi  PIiOUaHS. 


Since  the  iatrodaction  of  the  Mower  and 
Reaper,  it  has  been  found  very  desirable  to 
Avoid  the  deadfurroKS  and  ridgta  left  by  the 
commou  ploughs,  ard  lay  the  fields  down  level 
for  mowing.  The  Side-hill  or  Swivel  Ploughs 
heretofore  made  have  been  resorted  to  for 
level  land  ploughing,  but  they  turn  an  imper- 
fect furrows  and  clog  in  sticky  soils. 

Holbrook's  new  series  of  Swivel  Ploughs 
&re  convex  and  elliptical  in  form  of  mould- 
board,  and  crack,  disintegrate  and  pulverize 
the  soil  very  thoroughly,  and  will  not  clog. 
They  turn  a  deep, _^(/uiToio  on  level  land, 
as  perfectly  as  the  beat  Level  Land  Ploughs, 
and  work  well  on  hill-sides.  The  team  per- 
forms its  day's  work  easier  thao  with  the  com- 
mon or  Level  I./aDd  Plough,  as  in  going  the 

05  ox  or  horse  travels  in  the  furrow,  and  in 
returning  the  near  one  walks  in  the  furrow, 
and  consequently  both  are  relieved  by  the 
change. 

These  ploughs  are  furnished  with  wood  or 
iron  beams,  as  purchasers  may  prefer.  The 
following  sizes  are  made,  viz :  No.  0,  a  small 
one-horse  plough;  No.  1,  a  large  one-horse 
plou^ ;  No.  3,  a  small  two-horse  plough ;  No. 

6  and  No.  6,  each  a  two-horse  or  cattle  plough ; 
No.  7,  for  three  horses  or  cattle ;  No.  9,  for 
four  cattle,  and  deep  heavy  work. 


F.  F.  Holbrook  &  Small,  10  Soulh  Market 
Street,  opposite  Quincy  Market,  in  this  city, 

are  the  manufacturers. 


Having  seen  a  variety  of  conflicting  results, 
reported  in  your  paper,  from  the  application 
of  "Flour  of  Bono,"  1  propose  to  add  my 
quota  of  experience  in  regard  to  ilc  eGect. 
Having  an  acre  of  ground  that  had  produced  a 
fair  crop  of  com  the  previous  year,  and  which 
I  wished  to  sow  with  barley  and  seed  to  grass, 
I  staked  the  whole  off  in  strips,  and  marked 
them.  Applied  Hour  of  bone  to  one  division; 
lime  to  No.  2 ;  and  leil  No.  3  without  any  fer- 
tilizer, and  sowed  pho!<phate  upon  the  remain- 
der, Nos.  1.  2,  and  .'],  appealed  just  alike, 
while  the  barley  was  growing;  but  that  por- 
tion that  received  the  phosphate  was  so  much 
darker  in  color,  thicker,  taller  and  heswier, 
that  the  diSerence  could  be  seen  at  the  distance 
of  at  least  one-fourth  of  a  mile.  The  bone 
and  phosphate  were  applied  at  the  rate  of  500 
pounds  per  acre.  So  far,  I  was  not  particn- 
larly  astonished  at  the  result,  as  previous  ex- 
periments had  led  me  to  expect  that  phosphate 
acted  rapidly,  while  the  effect  of  bone  was 
slower  in  manifesting  itself.  1  didn't  write  to 
the  Farmbr,  and  condemn  the  bone,  but  wait- 
ed. About  three  weeks  after  the  barley  was 
harvested,  the  strip  that  held  the  bone,  showed 
a  far  thicker  and  greener  start  of  young  i-lovcr 
than  the  rest  of  the  Geld,  and  thus  it  went  into 
winter  qnartera.    Last  spring  the  bone  ma 
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ahead  again,  the  difference  in  its  favor,  as  well 
marked  and  as  striking  as  that  caused  by  the 
phosphate,  in  the  barley.  The  clover  wa^ 
thickest,  tal^st  and  heaviest.  The  second 
crop  of  clover  showed  the  same  result  in  favor 
of  the  bone.  As  some  good  farmers  consider 
it  bad  policy  to  cut  the  second  crop  of  clover, 
I  eased  my  conscience  by  treating  the  ground 
to  a  coating  of  well-rotted  manure,  in  the  fall, 
directly  after  mowing.  Now  if  that  bone  lets 
go  and  don't  **hoe  its  row  out,"  in  the  forth- 
coming crop  of  timothy,  I  trust  I  may  live  to 
report  it. 

**Do  beans  mix  F"  was  a  question  asked  in 
the  Far^ter,  some  three  weeks  since.  Most 
assuredly,  they  do.  I  have  mixed  them  sev- 
eral times  by  dropping  alternate  colors  in  same 
drill.  The  Horticultural  and  Indian  Chief  or 
Wax  Bean  will  mix  "with  a  perfect  looseness." 
on  every  chance  they  can  get,  with  poles  four 
feet  apart. 

What  fertilizer  shall  I  apply  to  land  that 
was  heavily  cropped  with  Swedes,  t^e  last 
season,  to  render  a  good  crop  of  beans  proba- 
ble ?    Com  will  not  follow  ruta  bagas. 

J.  B.  HowB. 

Petersham^  Mass.,  March  20,  1868. 


Remarks. —  Accompanying  the  foregoing 
were  specimens  of  the  crossing  of  the  buff 
and  dwarf  Horticultural  Bean,  showing  a  curi- 
ous mixture  and  blending  of  colors,  including 
considerable  dark  fed  and  white,  neither  of 
which  appear  on  the  parent  beans.  We  sup- 
pose it  is  generally  understood  that  beans  are 
very  liable  to  mix.  Who  can  satisfactorily 
answer  the  last  question  P 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
CONBTBUOTIOir  AND  ABFAIB  OP 

boads. 

The  following  essay  by  Elijah  Wood,  Esq.  of  Con- 
cord, Moss  ,  though  written  with  reference  to  the 
roads  of  that  town,  and  read  before  its  Farmers'  Onb, 
contains  principles  and  suggestions  that  are  equally 
applicable  to  ofhcr  sections. 

To  ride  over  a  good  road  is  an  enjoyment 
which  everj'body  appreciafes,  who  has  suffered 
the  discomfort  of  traveling  on  a  bad  one; 
and  it  is  very  surprising  that  people  that  have 
the  means  should  not  make  a  greater  effort  to 
improve  them.  If  a  road  is  once  built  well,  it 
will  need  but  very  little  repairing  for  a  long 
time,  unless  injured  by  heavy  rains,  or  spring 
f^e^hets.  Our  common  roads  are  hardly  ever 
made  with .  much  care ;  often  being  meruly 
plowed,  and  the  soil  and  poorest  sand  from 
the  sides  thrown  over  the  centre,  for  the  road- 
bed. 

The  idea  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind, 
that  the  best  built  roads  are  the  cheapest  in 
the  end,  for  a  number  of  reasons : — ^the  thor- 
oughly made  one  costs  but  a  trifle  more ;  the 


repairs  are  of  small  amount;  much  heavier 
loads  can  be  drawn  with  the  same  team ;  much 
wear  and  tear  of  teams  and  carriages  are 
saved,  and  much  perplexity  and  hard  language 
from  drivers  avoided. 

In  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject,  I  shall 
confine  myself  mainly  to  the  form,  the  mate-* 
rials,  and  repairs. 

Roads  that  are  much  frequented,  or  near 
large  cities  and  towns,  should  not  be  less  than 
thirty,  and  sometimes  forty  feet  in  width, 
with  a  side-walk  of  from  five  to  eight  feet, 
for  foot  travel ;  the  exact  width  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  traffic, 
as  every  road  should  be  sufficiently  broad  to 
admit  of  the  largest  sized  carriages  which  are 
used  upon  it  to  pass  each  other  conveniently. 
There  are  many  places  where  roads  of  twenty 
feet  in  breadth  would  suit  the  public  convenience 
as  well  as  if  they  were  twice  as  broad.  Now 
if  a  road  is  made  one  rod  wider  than  is  actu- 
ally necessary,  there  is  a  loss  of  two  acres  in 
a  mile.  Still  there  is  a  serious  objection  to  a 
narrow  road  in  latitudes  subject  to  heavy 
snows,  for  they  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
drifted,  and  therefore  the  e^^pense  of  keeping 
them  open  in  winter  comes  quite  heavv  on 
the  districts.  Narrow  roads,  too,  are  almost 
always  in  bad  condition  in  the  spring,  which  is 
to  be  accounted  for,  from  the  circumstance 
that  all  the  carriages  are  obliged  to  go  in  the 
same  place ;  whereas,  if  the  road  was  wide, 
the  teams  would  endeavor  to  keep  away  from 
the  ruts,  and  therefore  the  tracx  would  be 
more  evenly  worn. 

With  respect  to  the  shape  of  the  surface  of 
the  road,  every  body  aj^ees  that  it  should  be 
crowned ;  but  people  differ  as  to  the  degree 
of  convexity.  The  proper  convexity  is  to  be 
varied  by  different  circumstances : — First,  by 
the  different  material  of  whivh  it  is  formed, — 
soft  materials  being  most  likely  to  be  worn 
into  ruts  and  hollows,  require  to  be  laid 
more  crowning,  from  their  liability  to  wash, 
than  hard  materials.  Secondly,  it  must  be 
made  more  convex  up  a  steep  hill,  as  the  fall- 
ing water  has  a  tendency  down  the  track  as 
well  as  towards  the  sides,  and  following  the 
slightest  impressions  of  wheels  often  wears 
channels  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill.  This  may  be* avoided  by  bars,  or  water 
tables,  across  the  road,  made  of  the  best  ma- 
terial. These  should  be  large  and  broad,  ac- 
cording to  the  width  of  the  road  and  steepness 
of  hill,  and  at  right  angled  to  it,  with  their 
sides  gently  sloping,  to  occasion  as  little  ob- 
struction to  carriages  as  possible. 

The  best  material  for  a  road  surface  is 
broken  stone,  one  and  one-half  or  two  inches 
in  diameter,  covered  with  a  layer  of  gravel ; 
but  as  this  process  is  expensive,  we  cannot 
afford  the  cost  in  districts  thinly  populated, 
and  are  obli<;ed  to  use  the  material  at  hand,-— 
sand,  gravel,  clay,  loam,  road-wash, — and  do 
use  them,  without  considering  their  utility  or 
economy  in  the  long  run.    Concord  is  veiy 
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deficient  in  good  material  for  makiD|;  durable 
roads.  Blue  gravel,  the  next  most  important 
article,  so  abundant  in  many  of  the  neighbor- 
ing towns,  is  hardly  known  here,  and  we  must 
therefore  ra;ike  the  most  of  what  we  have.  It 
is  seldom  a  gravel  bank  can  be  found  in  town, 
of  uniform  (quality,  although  there  are  some 
that  answer  a  fair  purpose,  but  generally  at 
rather  long  distances  from  the  work,  creating 
a  heavy  expense  for  transportation.  Survey- 
ors should  not  be  allowed  to  put  on  the  road 
such  material  as  will  be  of  no  earthly  use,  but 
be  required  to  cart  the  best  that  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  none  other,  and  do  the  work  Uior- 
oughly  and  well,  as  far  as  they  go,  keeping 
constantly  in  mind  the  old  adage  that  **once 
well  done,  is  twice  done.^* 

The  preservation  of  a  road  depends  on  the 
description  of  teams  passing  over  it,  and  the 
first  object  is  to  keep  it  dry  and  free  from  wa- 
ter and  mud.  Repairs  should  commence  im- 
mediately on  the  opening  of  spring,  by  filling 
up  the  ruts  and  hollows,  repairmg  bars,  taking 
out  loose  stones  and  correcting  any  other  de- 
fects. When  the  road  is  much  rutted,  it  not 
only  retains  the  water,  but  the  rubbing  and 
jolting  of  the  wheels  into  them  wears  out  the 
road,  the  iron  of  the  wheels,  and  the  harness, 
and  also  wearies  the  team.  The  best  service 
of  the  surveyor  is,  then,  to  keep  the  road  sur- 
face smooth  and  a  little  crowning,  so  that  wa- 
ter may  find  a  free  and  easy  passage  to  its 
proper  drain,  by  scraping  or  carting  just 
enough  gravel,  and  nothing  more,  as  ovei^fill- 
ing  creates  unevenness,  and  is  labor  lost. 
Much  expense  of  material  is  thereby  saved, 
and  the  great  end  of  road-making  fully  at- 
tained, viz :  that  of  rendering  it  in  all  sea- 
sons, easy,  safe,  and  pleasant  to  the  traveller. 
It  is  a  credit  to  any  town,  and  a  recommenda- 
tion to  any  farm,  that  the  roads  through  it  are 
neat  and  in  good  order. 

For  the  furtherance  of  this  object,  I  will 
close  with  a  few  suggestions  to  the  Club, 
which  have  occurred  to  my  mind  while  writ- 
ing, viz: — 

1.  That  the  town  purchase  for  each  highway 
district,  a  scraper  of  the  most  approved  plan, 
which  the  Surveyor  be  required  to  use  in  early 
spring  over  his  entire  road,  to  level  it,  and 
that  he  be  made  responsible  for  the  care  of 
the  same  as  long  as  he  holds  his  office. 

2.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the 
town  every  year,  to  advise  with  the  Surveyor, 
directing  when,  in  their  best  judgment,  the 
work  should  be  done,  and  to  what  amount,  &c. 

3.  That  no  land-owner  be  allowed  to  enclose 
one  rod  of  the  public  road  without  the  consent 
of  proper  authorities ;  neither  shall  he  be  al- 
lowed to  dig  material  from  the  road,  without 
filling  the  same  immediately  with  sand,  to  its 
original  grade. 

4.  That  the  town  direct  the  Surveyor  to  fill 
all  places  on  the  road  side,  where  loam  has 
been  taken  out,  so  that  in  future  time  trees 
may  be  planted  and  other  improvements  made. 


FcT  <A€  New  England  Fti 
WHIDBB  WB  AHB. 

The  papers  inform  me,  if  I  n^ad  them  ari^bt, 
that  the  completion  of  the  PaciQc  Railroad  will 
place  our  Republic  about  midway  between  Ku- 
rope  and  Africa  on  the  one  side,   and  the 
Asiatic  continent  on  the  other.    I  sometimes 
incline  to  the  belief  that  we  are  somewhere  in 
that  vicinity  already ;  and  I  am  beginning  to 
realize  the  truth  of  the  statement, — made  from 
time  to  time  in  our  National  Legislature, — 
that  the  whole  world  lies  at  our  door.     For  if 
I  were  to  advertise  to-morrow  for  a  Stormy 
Petrel,  not  forty-eight  hours  would  elapse  be- 
fore the  postman  would  bring  me  a  letter  from 
some  enterprising  imlividuai,  offering  to  send 
me  a  **trio"  of  Mother  Gary's  chickens  for 
twenty-five  dollars !    And  if  I  were  to  inquire 
for  a  decoy  duck,  it  would  surely  come  to 
hand, — ^guaranteed  to  be  **a  non-sitter,  and  an 
everlasting  layer," — and  in  all  probability  a 
ten  dollar  bill  would  just  settle  the  fecore !     I 
have  a  very  decided  liking  for  the  feathered 
race.    A  few  weeks  ago  I  tried  to  purchase 
some  Brahma  fowls;  and  straightway  came 
the  assurance  from  an  Eastern  fowl-dealer  that 
he  would  "spare"  me  a  dozen  pullets  out  of 
his  flock,  provided  I  would  pay  him  ten  dollars 
apiece  for  them  1    Now,  would  this  accommo- 
dating gentleman  have  fulfilled  his  promise  ? 
I  think  he  would ;  I  believe  that  at  that  price 
he  would  have  spared  me  a  hundred.    And 
the  eggs  of  this  variety  were  offered  me  for 
two  doSars  a  dozen !        ^ 

Yes,  the  politicians  are  right  in  their  asser- 
tions as  to  tne  centrality  of  our  location ;  for 
dwellers  in  out-of-the-way  places  have  no  such 
chances  presented  to  them. 

The  pUnting  season  is  dose  at  hand,  and 
the  seedsmen  hereabouts  are  doing  a  heavy 
business.  These  gentlemen  do  their  best  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  their  patrons,  and  their 
endeavors  are  generally  successful.  Wanting 
some  seed-potatoes,  the  other  day,  I  stopped 
at  an  out-or-town  grocery,  and  asked  for  Oro- 
nOs.  The  salesman  directed  me  to  a  bin 
containing  red  potatoes.  I  objected  to  their 
color.  "^Tery  well,"  said  he,  "then  you  can 
have  the  nohite  variety,  for  I  had  as  lief  sell 
you  the  one  aa  the  other."  I  congratulated 
myself  on  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  such 
an  agreeable  personage,  but  at  the  bame  time# 
I  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  was  lacking  in 
particularity ;  and  I  was  compelled  to  exercise 
my  own  judgment,  after  all. 

Potatoes  are  bringing  a  high  price,  thia 
sprinff,  in  this  vicinitj^,  although  there  is  an 
abundance  of  them  in  the  market.  Yorks, 
Canadas,  and  other  good  varieties  are  being 
t»old  for  about  two  dollars  a  bushel.  The 
Early  Goodricbes  are  Baid  to  be  somewhat 
scarce ;  and  in  vie«v  of  this  assertion,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying  to  me  to  learn, — as  I  do 
from  the  advertising  columns  of  the  agricultu- 
ral press, — that  there  are  scores  of  good  peo- 
ple not  far  away  who  will  sell  me  a  few  bush- 
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els  of  this  variety,  and  will  charge  me  only  nine 
dollars  a  barrel  for  them !  And  I  can  buy  the 
Vanderveer  Seedling  for  two  dollars  and  a 
half  a  peck !  Let  me  never  cease  to  be  thank- 
fnl  for  having  been  bom  and  bred  in  a  Christian 
land !  Esseckbr. 

Sdlemj  Mass.,  April  3,  1868. 

Remarks. — ^Why  not  always  live  right  in 
the  warm,  cheerful  centre  of  the  world,  instead 
of  shivering  on  the  cold,  inhospitable  out- 
skirts ^  We  have  always  preferred  the  laugh- 
ing philosopher. 


For  iht  New  England  Farmer. 

MAinJFACTlTBi:    OF  *'8UFE£U 
PHOBPflATB." 

Editors  of  N.  E.  Farmer: — It  affords 
me  much  pleasure  to  respond  to  Mr.  Winches- 
ter's inquiries  regarding  the  home  manufac- 
ture of  'Superphe:;phate.''    The  cheapest  and 
most  convenient  vessel  or  receptacle  m  which 
to  prepare  it,  is  formed  by  dividing  in  the 
centre  with  a  saw,  a  common  molasses  cask, 
and  usin^  the  two  parts  as  tubs.     Into  one  of 
thefie,  turn  half  the  contents  of  a  barrel  of 
finely  ground  bone,  and  moisten  it  with  two 
pails  of  water,  using  a  hoe  in  mixing.     Have 
ready  a  carboy  of  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vit- 
riol, and  a  cheap  stone  piicJier  holding  a  gal- 
lon.    Turn  this  out  full  of  the  acid,  and  grad- 
ually mix  it  with  the  bone,  using  the  hoe.    Fill 
it  again  with  acid  and  add  as  before,  stirring 
conbtantly  with  the  hoe.     The  mass  will  froth 
up  considerably,  but  will  not  run  over  if  well 
stirred.    Now  add  the  remainder  of  the  bar- 
Tel  of  bone,  mix  well,  and  stir  in  gradually 
ihree  gallons  more  of  acid,  und  let'the  con- 
tents remain  imtil  cold,  using  the  hoe  occa- 
sioD&Uy  if  it  puffs  up,  or  effervesces  much. 
When  cold,  mix  with  it  a  barrel  of  good  dry 
8oil  or  loam,  thoroughly  blend  it  together,  and 
it  is  ready  for  drying.     This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  having  some  rough  shallow  boxes 
which  can  be  moved  readily,  filled  with  the 
pasty  mass,  and  placed  in  the  sun.     It  requires 
a  we^k  or  two  of  clear  weather  to  dry  it,  and 
it  must  be  thoroughly    dried  to  grind  well. 
The  grinding  is  the  most  troublesome  part  of 
the  process,  as  plaster  mills  are  not  accessible 
to  most  farmers.     It  must  be  well  pulverized, 
and  to  pound  it  fine  with  a  mallet  involves 
considerable  labor  and  patience ;  still  it  can  be 
done.    It  is  best  to  prepare  the  superphos- 
phate in  the  summer,  the  year  before  it  is  to 
be  used,  as  it  can  be  more  speedily  and  thor- 
oughly dried  in  the  hot  sun,  and  then  set 
aside  and  pulverized  in  the    winter,    when 
other  work  is  not  pressing.     Two  men  will 
easily  prepare  a  ton  in  one  day,  and  it  can  be 
beat<^  up  fine  in  two  or  three  days.     In  turn- 
ing out  and  handling  the  acid  some  care  must 
be  used  not  allow  it  to  fall  upon  the  skin  or 


clothing.  An  old  suit  of  clothing  is  best 
adapted  to  the  work.  A  carboy  of  acid  costs 
six  or  eight  dollars,  and  can  be  bought  of  the 
druggists,  to  whom  the  empty  vessel  can  be 
returned. 

The  writer  has  prepared  many  tons  of  this 
fertilizer  upon  his  farm  premises,  and  it  has 
produced  most  marked  and  satisfactory  effects 
upon  crops ;  especially  upon  com  and  roots. 
A  ton  of  bone,  and  a  torn  of  soil  with  the  acid 
will  give  a  little  more  than  two  tons  of  the 
powder,  which  will  cost  less,  and  produce 
much  better  results  than  most  of  the  commer- 
cial fertilizers  in  the  market.  A  gill  is  fully 
enough  for  a  hill  of  com.  The  bone  should 
be  finely  ground.  A  coatincr  of  insoluble  sul- 
phate of  lime  forms,  around  each  particle  of 
bone,  and  if  they  are  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  ac- 
tion is  suspended  before  decomposition  is 
effected.  It  is  folly  to  attempt  to  dissolve 
crushed  or  coarsely  ground  oone  in  acid. 
This  must  never  be  undertaken.  It  may  be 
well  for  farmers  to  prepare  at  first,  a  small 
quantity  of  this  superphosphate,  and  if  they 
succeed  well,  and  like  it,  the  amount  can  be 
readily  increased.  Jas.  R.  Nichols. 

150  Congress  St.,  Boston. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

STBAM    FIiOUaHS  AN1>   TBAOTION 

BNOINBS. 

As  the  production  both  of  a  practicable  steam 
plough  and  of  a  traction  engine  for  common 
roads  has  elicited  the  best  energies  and  taxed 
the  ingenuity  of  inventors  for  along  time  past, 
and  many  years  of  patient  experiment  have 
yet  failed  to  produce  an  implement  which  f^hall 
be  both  simple  and  efiicient,  it  may  interest 
your  readers  to  learn  the  following  particulars 
regarding  a  machine  constructed  for  the  build- 
ing of  common  roads,  and  yet  which  is  used 
to  perform  both  the  offices  referred  to  above. 

The  machine  is  called  a  * 'Self-track-laying 
Car,^^  and  was  invented  by  Mr.  Jesse  S.  Lake, 
Atlantic  County,  N.  J.  It  consists  of  a  truck 
sufficiently  substantial  to  support  an  engine 
and  boiler  of  ten  horse  power,  which  supply 
all  the  motive  force.  Over  and  around  the 
wheels  of  the  truck  passes,  on  each  side,  an 
endless  chain  or  band  of  fiat  bars  of  wood, 
(similar  to  the  tread  or  track  of  the  common 
horse-power  so  much  used  at  our  railroad  sta- 
tions) so  connected  and  adjusted  that,  as  the 
car  moves  forward,  this  band  is  laid  upon  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  track  wheels  and  picked 
up  as  soon  as  the  wheels  have  passed  over  it ; 
thus  supplying  a  uniformly  solid  and  compact 
track  for  the  machine.  This  enables  it  to 
travel  over  the  roughest  or  soflest  ground 
with  a  reliable  footing. 

To  this  car  are  first  attached  a  gang  of 
ploughs  with  which  to  break  up  the  ground, 
on  which  when  fully  prepared  it  hauls  and  dis- 
tributes loads  of  gravel.  Its  usual  amount  of 
work  is  to  start  and  pull  four  to  eight  two- 
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horse  ploughs,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  which  it  easily  accomplishes.  In  hauling 
the  gravel  or  stones  it  will  pull  from  twenty- 
five  tons  over  soft  ploughed  fields  to  fifty  tons 
over  a  level  highway,  drawing  a  train  of  the 
same  kind  of  cars  or  trucks,  but  without  the 
engine  on  them.  It  runs  eight  miles  per  hour 
easily  on  level  ground  with  twenty  pounds 
pressure  of  steam,  and  could  easily  attain  fif- 
teen miles  at  full  pressure. 

Although  the  truck,  with  boiler,  engine,  and 
all  included,  weighs  about  seven  tons,  it  runs 
60  easily  that  two  men  can  push  it  over  an  or- 
dinary road.  The  engine,  which  seems  to  be 
a  most  important  part  of  the  car,  as  it  is  the 
only  one  that  Mr.  Lake  has  ever  been  able  to 
find  adapted  to  such  work,  is  known  as  the 
Hicks  engine,  made  by  the  Salem  Machine 
Co.,  of  Salem,  Mass.  ^ing  a  double  engine 
(^and  of  course  without  dead  points)  and  en- 
tirely enclosed  in  a  steam-tight  box,  it  can 
meet  the  incessant  strain  without  any  ponder- 
ous fly-wheel,  and  is  fully  protected  from  the 
great  exposure  to  the  dust  and  weather. 

Here,  then,  seem  to  be  found  both  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  power,  of  which  the  agricultural 
interest  of  the  world  stands  so  puch  in  need, 
and  but  slight  modifications  are  needed  cO 
adapt  them  so  that  in  a  short  time  steam 
ploughs  may  be  seen  on  all  our  prairies,  and 
freight  engines  on  all  our  highways.  With 
this  combination  the  farmer  can  build  his 
roads,  plough  his  lands,  haul  his  manure, 
stones,  fuel  and  produce,  thresh  his  grain, 
saw  his  lumber  and  wood,  and  draw  his  crops 
to  market.  Similar  engines  are  coming  largely 
into  use  in  France  as  auxiliaries  to  railroads, 
collecting  and  delivering  freight  at  one's  very 
door,  miles  away  from  the  stations. 

One  of  Mr.  Lake's  self-track  laying  cars  is 
now  at  work  in  Atlantic  County,  N.  J.,  and 
astonishes  the  natives.  A  few  days  since, 
while  drawing  three  heavily  loaded  cars  up  a 
moderate  hill,  some  thirty-five  men  made  a 
simultaneous  rush  and  mounted  the  train  for 
the  purjiose  of  stopping  it,  and  were  quite  con- 
founded at  the  little  giant  continuing  its  up- 
hill course  with  its  increased  load  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  or  abatement. 

Progress.  , 

Salem,  Mass.,  April,  1868. 


Fbr  the  New  England  Former, 
THB  FOUKDIiINO  AFPI.B. 

Accompanying  this  communication,  I  send 
^ou  an  apple  which  in  some  respects  far  ex- 
cels any  variety  known  in  this  region.  It  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  '^Foundling,''  grown  on  a 
tree  which  I  obtained  in  a  lot  from  the  nursery 
of  the  late  S.  C.  Wheeler  of  Groton,  Mass., 
in  1855.  Out  of  twenty-four  trees  bought  of 
him  at  that  time  not  a  single  tree  has  shown 
the  least  degree  of  disease  of  any  kind,  or 
sufTered  in  the  least  from  our  severe  winters. 


Set  on  some  half  dozen  different  farms,  every 
one  of  them  is  thrifty,  has  made  a  large, 
bushy  top  near  the  ground,  and  in  every  respect 
seems  to  be  as  hardy  as  a  beech  or  maple. 

Had  I  set  100  of  them  at  that  lime  my  farm 
would  now  be  worth  at  least  $1000  more  in 
consequence. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  this  apple  not 
possessed  by  any  other  known  to  thtd  region. 
While  it  ripens  about  Aug.  20,  to  Sept.  1,  in 
Massachusetts,  here  it  is  beginning  to  be  eat- 
able early  in  September,  and  not  fully  in 
prime  till  near  October,  or  about  a  morifh  be- 
nind  its  ripening  in  Massachusetts.  There  it 
is  called  a  fall  apple,  while  here  the  same  tree 
will  furnish  one  with  dessert  from  September 
till  March  and  even  April,  with  no  extra  care. 
In  this  respect  I  think  it  has  no  rival. 

The  specimen  1  send  you  has  probably  pa?t 
its  prime,  but  is  taken  from  a  barrel  that  were 
sound  and  fresh  as  Greenings,  March  Ist,  and 
with  no  care  save  hand  picking  and  barreling. 

From  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  vari- 
ous localities  in  Northern  Vermont,  gained* 
while  canvassing  for  the  Farmer  from  1853 
to  1862  inclusive,  I  am  convinced  that  Uiis  ap- 
ple is  the  best  to  be  found  for  this  re;jion,  and 
if  I  were  to  confer  a  favor  on  my  old  patrons 
and  friends,  in  the  line  of  fruit,  I  would  un* 
hesitatingly  recommend  to  them  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  apple. 

It  originated,  a  seedling,  on  the  fann  of  Ra- 
fus  Moors  in  the  southerly  part  of  Groton, 
Mass.,  or  was  so  claimed  by  Mr.  Moors. 

There  seems  to  be  difiiculty  in  getting  a 
supply  of  the  trees  at  the  nursery  or  nurse- 
ries in  Massachusetts,  for  the  reason  they  grow 
too  scraggy,  (or  at  least  this  is  my  experience 
in  trying  to  get  supplies  for  my  farm) ,  and 
take  up  too  much  room. 

This  same  "scraggy"  or  low-topped  propen- 
sity is  the  very  thing  that  recommends  it  for 
this  latitude,  and  nurserymen  will  do  well  to 
bear  it  in  mind. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  allow  me  to  add  that  I 
have  no  ax  to  grind,  no  trees  for  sale  of  any 
kind,  but  have  four  bearing  trees  that  have 
borne  every  year  for  the  last  eight  years,  and 
will  give  to  any  one  scions  from  those  trees. 
1  have  scattered  many  in  years  past  and  shall 
be  happy  to  do  so  btiU,  as  a  lasting  legacy  to 
my  old  friends  of  the  New  £^^GIJLN1>  Far- 
mer. Geo.  L.  Nutting. 

Bandolph,  Ft,  April  10,  1868. 


Remarks. — ^The  apple  was  duly  received, 
and  tested  the  22d  of  April.  Something  of 
the  sprightliness  of  its  prime  was  undoubtedly 
wanting ;  still  it  was  quite  juicy  and  good-fla- 
vored, and  in  connection  with  friend  Nutting^s 
reccommendation  we  think  the  fruit,  particu- 
larly in  the  northern  part  of  Nbw  England,  is 
worthy  of  a  fair  trial    Mr.  Cole,  in  his  Fruit 
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Book,  published  in  1849,  calls  it  a  new  varie- 
ty, and  says  that  it  originated  in  Groton.  He 
gives  ''Groton^^  and  **Shiriey"  as  synonyms. 
The  following  is  his  description,  to  which  the 
specimen  sent  corresponds  very  well :  Large ; 
flattish-round ;  ribbed ;  greenish-yellow,  most- 
ly covered  with  bright  red ;  stem  medial,  very 
deeply  sunken ;  calyx  large,  open,  in  a  narrow, 
very  deep  basin ;  flesh  yellowish-white,  quite 
jaicy ,  of  a  sprightly,  sub-acid,  aromatic  flavor. 
Aug.  and  Sept.  Moderate  grower,  good 
bearer.    One  of  the  handsomest  and  best. 


TBAlTBPIiANTOrO  IN  THfi  NI^HT. 
Occasionally  it  becomes  necessary  to  trans- 
plant a  valuable  tree  or  shrub  while  in  leaf  or 
blossom,  and  thus  try  to  save  it,  or  lose  it  en- 
tirely. This  occurs  where  a  building  is  to  be 
erected,  or  a  road  laid  out,  or  for  some  other 
canse.  In  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  a -bank 
was  to  be  built  on  the  spot  where  a  large  and  fine 
pear  tree  stood.  This  was  removed — but  not 
m  the  night— and  is  now  a  productive  tree. 
The  cost  of  removal,  however,  was  considera^ 
ble.  A  trench  was  cut  several  feet  wide  and 
sufiiciently  deep  to  go  entirely  below  all  the 
•mall  roots,  about  which  a  ball  of  earth  was 
left  and  encased  in  stout  planks.  To  this, 
Buflicient  power  was  applied  to  slide  the  whole 
along  on  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  imtil  it 
came  to  the  spot  where  it  was  to  remain. 
^  A  gentleman  in  whose  powers  of  observa- 
tioii  the  editor  of  the  Working  Farmer  had 
confidence,  made  the  following  experiments : 

He  transplanted  ten  cherry  trees  while  in  blos- 
som, commencing  at  fonr  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  transplanting  one  each  hour,  until  one  in  the 
morning.  Those  transplanted  during  daylight 
shed  their  blossoms,  prodncing  little  or  no  flmit, 
while  those  planted  duriog  tlie  darker  portions 
maintained  their  condition  fUlIy.  He  did  the 
same  with  ten  dwarf  pear  trees  aiter  the  fruit  was 
one-ihird  grown.  Those  transplanted  during  the 
day  filled  their  fruit;  those  transplanted  during 
the  night  perfected  their  crop  and  showed  no  In- 
jury from  having  been  removed.  With  each  of 
those  trees  he  removed  some  cartli  with  the  roots. 

We  nre  well  aware  that  when  plants  are  acciden- 
'tally  fh>zen  in  green-houses  it  is  customary  to  ren- 
der the  house  dark  before  applying  cold  water  to 
thaw  them;  and  that  when  this  is  not  observed 
they  are  injured,  while  if  entire  darkness  be  se- 
cured during  the  operation,  manv  of  them  are 
saved.  But  the  experiment  of  our  fVlend  seems  to 
have  but  little  analogy  to  this  fact  and  is  entirely 
new  to  us. 

The  effect  of  night  transplanting,  we  pre- 
flmne,  is  the  prevention  of  excessive  evapora* 
tion.  The  leaves  of  plants  take  in  moisture, 
and  other  properties,  during  the  night,  and 


give  them  off  in  the  day  time, — and  when  we 
consider  the  vast  number  of  pores  or  mouths, 
through  which  they  do  this,  we  shall  not  think 
it  strange  that  a  tree  transplanted  when  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  should  wilt  and  cast  its  leaves 
and  blossoms. 

In  certun  plants  growing  in  damp  places  a 
square  inch  of  a  leaf  will  have  40,000  pores, 
while  on  the  same  space  of  a  leaf  growing 
among  dry  rocks,  there  will  be  70,000  pores, 
or  mouths.  Then  look  at  the  immense  super- 
ficial surface  which  the  leaves  of  a  tree  present, 
and  we  shall  no  longer  wonder  that  it  would 
rapidly  breathe  away  its  life,  unless  constant- 
ly re-supplied  by  the  action  of  tha  leaves  in 
the  night.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  not  only 
excessive  evaporation  is  prevented  by  trans- 
planting in  the  night,  but  that  the  action  of  the 
leaves  has  not  been  so  much  disturbed  as  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  moisture  and  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  during  the  night. 

That  the  evaporation  of  which  we  have 
spoken  does  actually  take  place,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  **We  do  not  indeed  see  vapor  fly- 
ing off  from  the  surface  of  plants ;  neither  do 
we  from  that  of  animals,  except  when  the  air 
is  so  cold  as  to  condense  the  vapor ;  yet  we 
know  that  in  both  cases  perspiration  is  jperpet- 
ually  going  on,  and  it  wOuld  appear  that  in 
plants  it  takes  place  more  abundantly  tban  in 
animals.  If  a  plant  covered  with  leaves  is 
placed  under  a  glass  vessel,  and  exposed  to 
the  sun,  the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  speedily 
covered  with  dew,  produced  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  insensible  perspiration  of  the  plant. 
If  the  branch  of  a  plant  is  placed  in  a  bottle  of 
water,  and  the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  luted  to 
the  branch,  so  that  no  evaporation  can  take 
place,  nevertheless  the  water  will  disappear ; 
and  this  can  only  happen  from  its  having  been 
abstracted  by  the  branch,  which  lost  it  again 
by  insensible  perspiration.^* 

In  Lindley^s  Theory  of  Horticulture,  in 
which  he  attempts  to  explain  the  principal  op- 
erations of  cultivating  plants  upon  physiolo- 
gical principles,  the  reader  may  find  many  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  instructive  facts  re- 
lating to  the  garden  and  the  iarm. 


—English  dairymen  ot^ect  to  the  establishment 
of  cheese  flutorles  on  the  ground  that  they  will 
deprive  their  wives  and  daughters  of  an  honorable 
and  healthy  employment,  and  by  relieving  them 
fiom  labor  lead  to  idleness  and  extravagance. 
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OUB  "WATTVB"  OATTIiE. 
After  alluding  to  the  introduction  of  Euro- 
pean cattle  into  Mexico,  as  early  probably  as 
1525,  Trhich  were  undoubtedly  the  progeni- 
tors of  what  are  now  known  as  * 'Texan 
Rangers,^^  Mr.  Allen  in  his  new  work,  gives 
the  following  brief  summary  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  neat  cattle  into  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

In  what  are  now  the  "United  States,"  the 
firsit  English  colonial  settlement  was  made  in 
Virginia,  on  the  James  river,  in  the  veal*  1607, 
by  a  colony  of  a  hundred  men,  which,  by  suf- 
fering, disease,  and  want  of  food,  was  re- 
duced within  a  year,  to  thirty-eight.  In 
1609,  by  new  emigrations,  the  colony  was  in- 
creased to  five  hundred  persons ;  but  in  a  few 
months  they  were  reduced  by  death  to  sixty. 
Many  cows  were  carried  from  the  West  India 
Islands  to  Virginia  in  1610,  and  1611.  In 
succeding  years  more  adventures  came  out, 
but  in  1622,  three  hundred  and  forty-seven 
men,  women  and  children  were  massacred  by 
Indians,  and  the  colony,  in  effect,  broken  up. 
Whether  their  cattle  were  also  destroyed,  we 
have  no  account ;  but  the  settlement  was  soon 
after  renewed  under  better  auspices  and  pro- 
tection, and  neat  cattle  were  further  intro- 
duced and  propagated. 

New  York  was  first  settled  in  the  year  1614, 
hy  the  Dutch.  That  colony,  after  some  vicis- 
situdes, prospered.  The  first  importation  of 
neat  cattle  there,  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
^ear  1625,  from  the  mother  country,  Holland, 
and  they  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  both 
in  breeding  and  further  importation. 

In  1620,  the  English  Plymouth  colony 
landed  in  Massachusetts.  In  1623,  further 
English  colonies  came  out  and  settled  at  Bos- 
ton and  in  New  Hampshire.  In  1624,  the 
first  arrival  of  cattle  entered  Massachusetts 
Bay.  These  were  soon  followed  by  other 
amvals.  New  Jersey  was  settled  by  the 
Dutch  in  1624,  and  Delaware  by  the  Swedes 
in  1627,  who  brought  cattle  with  them.  The 
early  records  of  New  Hampshire  state  that  in 
the  years  1631,  '32  and  '83,  Captain  John 
Mason  made  several  importations  of  cattle 
into  that  State  from  Denmark,  to  supply  the 
Danish  emigrants  who  had  settled  on  the  Piecat- 
aqua  river.  These  Danish  cattle  were  coarse, 
large  beasts,  and  yellowish  in  color.  Settle- 
ments were  made  in  Maryland  in  1633;  in 
North  and  South  Carolina  m  1660  and  1670 ; 
and  in  Pennsylvania  in  1662,  all  by  the  Eng- 
lish, who  either  with  the  first  settlers,  or  soon 
after,  brought  cattle  over,  chiefly  from  the 
counties  nearest  the  ports  from  which  they 
flailed.  In  all  probability,  numerous  importa- 
tions of  cattle  were  annually  made  into  the 
several  colonies,  during  successive  years,  as 
the  emigrants  came  in  rapidly,  and  the  few 
early  importations,  with  their  inciease,  were 


insufficient  to  supply  their  wants.  That 
cattle  multiplied,  both  by  natural  increase  and 
importation,  is  evident.  We  see  it  recorded, 
that  in  the  year  1636,  a  party  of  emigranta 
went  out  to  settle  the  town  of  Northl>oro^v 
Massachusetts,  thirty  miles  west  of  Boston, 
and  in  a  company  of  one  hundred  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  they  drove  with  them  one 
hundred  and  sixty  cattltfr— and  that  was  but 
twelve  years  after  the  first  importation  into 
the  colony. 

From  these  diverse  and  miscellaneous  be- 
ginnings, our  *' native^ ^  cattle  originated.  Of 
what  distinctive  breeds  they  were  selected,  if 
selected  with  reference  to  breed  at  all,  we 
have  no  information,  nor,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  can  we  be  at  all  certain.  Distinct 
breeds  did  then  exist,  well  defined  in  their 
characteristics,  both  in  England,  and  Scotland, 
and  we  are  to  presume,  that  needy  and  neces- 
sitous as  the  emigrants  mostly  were — going 
out  for  ''conscience  sake,^*  as  many  of  them 
did,  and  in  a  hope  to  better  their  fortunes 
with  all — they  paid  little  regard  to  breed  or 
race  in  their  cattle,  so  that  they  gave  milk, 
performed  labor,  and  propagated  their  kind. 

As  the  colonists  grew  in  numbers,  and  pros- 
pered in  gear,  their  cattle,  now  beoome  a 
a  leading  branch  of  husbandly,  aided  much  in 
their  subsistence.  Families  of  considerable 
wealth  from  *'home,'^  began  to  add  their  num- 
bers to  the  earlier  emigrants,  and  brought 
with  them  domestic  stock  of  various  kind, 
provided  them  forage,  and  gave  them  shelter, 
and  in  some  instances,  probably,  selected 
choice  specimens  from  favorite  breeds  in  the 
localities  from  whence  they  came,  with  which 
to  improve  those  previously  imported,  or  their 
descendants,  the  then  native  herds.  But  in  a 
new  country,  harrassed  bv  hostile  savages, 
difficult  of  locomotion  and  intercourse  with 
each  other  in  distant  settlements,  their  cattle 
were  localized  and  confined  to  their'own  im- 
mediate neighborhoods,  pushing  out  into  new 
districts  only  with  the  adveiAurous  parties 
forming  settlements,  where  they  could,  of  ne- 
cessity, pay  little  attention  to  selection  or 
''improvement^*  in  their  herds.  They  took 
such  as  they  had,  or  such  as  they  could  get, 
at  the  least  possible  cost,  as  "browse"  for  the 
first  few  years  was  their  principal  forage  in 
winter,  "leeks"  in  spring,  and  coarse  ersiss  in 
summer  and  autumn  for  pasturage,  loe  best 
they  could  do  was  to  provide  food  for  their 
families,  a!nd  let  their  cattle  shift  for  them-, 
selves.  We  presume  however,  that  the  earlier 
colonists,  having  become  well  settled  and 
thrifty  in  circumstances,  cared  well  for  their 
herds  and  measurably  improved  their  quality. 

Thus,  undoubtedly,  stood  the  condition  of 
the  neat  cattle  of  the  colonies  down  into  the 
years  1700,  and  after.  We  have  accounts 
that,  as  the  merchants  of  the  sea-coast  towns 
grew  rich,  some  enterprising  ones  made  im- 
portations of  choice  breeds  from  England, 
which  were  driven  into  the  country  neighbor- 
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hoods,  and  very  considerabl)-  beneBted  their 
common  stock. 

In  the  year  160fif,  Quebec,  in  Lower  Can- 
sda,  was  founded  by  the  French,  and  soon 
afterwards,  colonists  came  in  considerable 
numbers  from  the  western  coast  of  France, 
and  brought  with  them  the  little  Normandy, 
or  firittany  cattle,  closely  allied  in  blood,  ap- 
pearance, and  quality,  to  the  "Aldemey" 
cows  of  the  Channel  islands.  They  are  now 
propagated  in  all  Lower  Canada,  and  through- 
out the  many  ancient  French  seignories  in 
large  numbers,  forming  their  principal  stock 
of  neat  cattle.  They  proved  excellent  milk- 
ers, hardy,  easy  of  keep,  and  profitable  for 
the  dairy.  They  are  also  tolerable  for  the 
yoke,  and  for  beef.  In  their  remote  distance, 
and  limited  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the 
Enjzlish  colonies,  it  is  not  probable  that  their 
herds  became  intermixed.  We  have  no  ac- 
counts ot  the  kind,  and  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  the  cattle  now  there,  afler  nearly  two 
hundred  years  of  acclimation  and  breeding, 
show  no  relations  with  the  New  England  stock 
of  our  Northern  States. 


Remarks. — Our  cattle  market  reporter  in- 
forms us  that  large  numbers  of  Canada  cows 
and  heifers  are  annually  sold  at  ('ambridge 
and  Brighton.  Though  very  small  and  infe- 
rior looking  aniiAals,  they  give  very  good  sat- 
isfaction as  milkers.  They  are  sold  at  low 
prices,  and  the  drovers  often  laugh  at  those 
who  pay  high  for  petted  Jerseys,  and  are  un- 
able to  perceive  the  same  "blood^*  and  the 
same  **point8^^  in  these  little  "Canucks,^^ 
wliose  hard  usage  and  hard  climate  have  given 
them  a  rougher  coat  and  a  somewhat  countri- 
fied appearance. 


^WHEAT  IK  DBIIiZiS. 
Mr.  Gilpin,  of  West  Iowa,  Pa.,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  says  he 
seeded  an  acre  of  wheat  in  drills,  twenty 
inches  apart,  using  three  pecks  Mediterranean 
wheat.  In  the  spring,  when  the  ground  had 
become  sufficiently  dry  to  work,  a  small  gar- 
den hoe  harrow  was  run  between  the  rows, 
working  three  inches  deep.  This  was  done 
only  once. 

"The  wheat  took  a  rapid  start  and  outgrew  the 
rest  of  the  field.  As  the  season  advanced  it  grew 
tall  and  strong,  and  no  amount  of  wind  or  rain 
had  any  effect  to  lav  it  do^^rn.  When  the  heads 
formed  their  greater  length  was  apparent.  It  was 
backward  in  ripening,  and  the  rest  of  the  field 
was  cat  and  hauled  in  before  this  was  ripe.  Now, 
for  the  result:  the  experimental  wheat  yielded 
twenty-three  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  rest  only 
nine  bnshels ;  the  quality  of  each  was  about  the 
same. 


Too  many  plants  of  any  kind  to  the  square  yard 
or  rod  invariably  crowd  and  starve  one  another. 
Till  the  ground  deeply  and  thoroughly,  and  have 
no  more  plants  than  will  have  room  to  develop 
their  roots  and  leaves  perfectly,  and  you  will  see 
longer  and  better  filled  heads  of  whc^t  or  com 
than  can  grow  where  plants  are  crowded  by  the 
use  of  too  much  seed,  or  starved  by  defective  cul- 
tivation. Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham,  probnbly 
did  not  plant  over  a  peck  of  wheat  on  an  acre, 
which  being  hand  hoed,  and  duly  irrigated,  gave 
him  one  hundred  fold  or  one  hundred  pecks  on  an 
acre. 

Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  province  of 
Babylon  raised  wheat  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred- 
fold for  the  seed  planted.  From  this  st«itcment  it 
is  a  legitimate  inference  that  the  people  used  about 
a  gallon  of  seed  to  the  acre.  If  so,  200  gallons 
harvested  was  about  twenty-five  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Wheat-growers  in  the  south-west  seldom 
sow  more  than  a  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre,  and 
this  often  among  standing  corn,  the  stalks  being 
cut  near  the  ground  in  the  winter.  The  seed  is 
ploughed  in." 

Will  Mr.  Gilpin,  or  some  other  careful  ob- 
server repeat  the  above  experiment,  using  a 
half  bushel  of  seed  only  to  the  acre,  and  make 
another  experiment  using  only  a  peck  of  seed, 
and  make  known  the  result  ?  By  a  series  of 
such  experiments  we  may  ascertain  the  amount 
of  seed  that  will  give  the  largest  crop.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  stirring  the  soil  among 
wheat,  by  the  hoe  or  harrow,  is  as  beneficial 
to  the  crop  as  it  is  to  com. 


CATTIiE  VJSEDTSQt  IK  lO'WA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer ,  at 
Vinton,  Iowa,  having  tried  the  Illinois  plan  of 
turning  his  cattle  into  the  com  field  to  help 
themsdves  and  to  tramp  mud  for  exercise 
and  for  bedding,  concluded  it  did  not  pay,  and 
adopted  a  new  plan  after  this  wise : 

My  lot,  twelve  to  fourteen  acres,  and  hillv^ 
is  surrounded  with  timber.  In  the  fall  I  maae 
shedding  for  seventy-five  head  of  cattle,  (num- 
ber on  hand,)  eight  rods  lone  on  north  side, 
with  wings  on  east  and  west  sides,  and  open  to 
south,  in  the  centre  is  a  large  straw  stack ; 
and  I  kept  building  as  fast  as  they  would 
destroy  it.  Gut  thirty  acres  of  com,  in  fall, 
before  frost,  and  shocked  same  in  field.  This 
is  better  than  hay  for  a  change.  Fed  shocked 
com  once  a  day,  at  ni^ht;  and  ••snapped" 
com  in  the  morning,  with  timothy  and  clover 
hay  at  noon.  This  method  of  feeding  kept 
the  cattle  well  bedded,  as  they  would  eat  noth- 
ing but  leaves  of  fodder  and  corn.  Fed 
shocked  com  with  an  eye  to  bedding.  Had  a 
separate  lot  for  hogs,  and  drove  them  out  when 
we  fed  shocked  com. 

To  sum  up : — ^My  cattle  cost  me  from  2i  to 
8|  cents  per  lb.  Sold  fiA;y  of  same  in  Janua- 
ry, to  be  delivered  the  29th  day  of  Febmary, 
for  6  cents  per  lb.,  to  be  weighed  in  the  yards 
at  home.    I  fed  about  forty  bushels  of  com  to 
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the  head,  and  all  the  ha7  they  wanted  to  eat. 
Now,  if  you  will  figure  out  tne  "keep"  by  my 
method,  the  result  will  be — made  some  money. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

DOBS    IT  FAT  TO  USB    COMMSBOIAIi 

MANUBBSP 

This  is  an  important  question.  Aflerthe 
farmer  has  used  all  the  manure  he  can  possibly 
make  on  his  farm,  I  think  he  can  use  to  ad- 
vantage many  of  the  fertilizers  in  the  market. 
I  have  used  more  or  less  superphosphate  of 
lime  for  several  years  past,  but  with  varied 
success.  The  brands  I  have  used  have  been 
Coe^s  and  Bradley^s,  from  Boston.  There 
has  not  seemed  to  be  that  uniformity  in  the 
material  or  in  the  manufacture,  in  different 
years,  that  is  desirable.  The  past  season,  I 
used  several  barrels  manufactured  by  Pad- 
dock, Dean  &  Co.,  which  proved  the  best  I 
have  ever  used.  I  mixed  two  parts  of  fine  soil 
or  dry  muck  with  one  part  of  puosphate,  using 
it  in  the  hill  for  com  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds 
of  phobphate  to  the  acre.  The  soil  was  loam, 
well  manured  on  the  sod  with  stable  manure, 
turned  under  in  the  spring  just  before  planting. 
Where  I  did  not  use  the  phosphate,  the  corn 
yielded  one-third  less^  by  actual  weight,  than 
where  I  used  the  phosphate.  I  am  sure  it 
paid  me  more  than  double  the  cost.  It  has 
one  advantage  over  stable  manure  in  the  hill, 
— it  grows  no  weeds,  and  breeds  no  worms. 
I  used  it  oa  India  wheat  on  very  poor  land. 
Where  I  put  the  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  200 
pounds  to  the  acre  I  had  a  good  crop ;  on  the 
other  barely  enough  to  pay  for  harvesting. 

Jonathan  Lawbbncb. 

8t.  Johnsbury,  Vl.,  1868. 


Time  to  Cut  Timber. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Southern  Cultivator  in  communicating 
the  following  experiment^,  remarks  that  the 
best  time  to  cut  timber  is  when  in  full  leaf— 
July  and  August — and  that  the  knowledge 
would  have  been  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to 
him,  had  he  posaesed  it  years  ago : 

Lot  No.  1,  was  cut  in  July  1860 — Chouse  logs 
to  put  up  cabins ;  red  oak.  They  were  put 
up,  but  not  covered ;  been  exposed  the  whole 
time ;  still  sound. 

No.  2  was  square  timber  for  gin  house,  of 
red  oak,  post  oak  and  over  cup,  was  gotten 
out  in  December,  1860;  piled  and  covered 
with  plank  till  1863 ;  exposed  since  that  time ; 
sound  on  the  outside  about  two  inches ;  per- 
fectly rotten  in  the  heart ;  red  oak  the  worst 
rotted. 

No.  3  was  of  same  kind  of  timber,  subject 
to  more  exposure ;  gotten  out  in  June,  18161 ; 
much  sounder  than  No.  2 ;  green  timber  sawed 
in  July,  1861 ;  subject  to  same  exposure  as 
No.  2 ;  still  quite  sound. 


BXTBAOTS  ANl>  BEFIiIES. 


PREMATURE  PALLING  OP  GRAPES. 

I  have  a  wild  grape  vine  which  has  been  proned 
for  several  years,  and  stil  the  ftnit  drops  oflfas 
soon,  or  before  it  is  ripe.  Will  you  be  kind  enoairh. 
to  inform  me  through  the  Farmer,  if  there  is  any- 
thing I  can  do  to  prevent  this.  Catawba. 

Weymouth,  Mass,,  April  17, 1868. 

RBMARK8.~Can  any  of  our  grape-growing 
fHends  ailbrd  "Catawba"  the  desired  information  ? 
That  formidable  disease,  the  mildew,  causes  the 
ftuit  to  drop  prematurely;  and  so  do  several  of 
the  varieties  of  the  "rot."  Most  of  the  wild  vines 
do  not  bear  trimming  very  kindly,  and  possibly 
the  vital  force  of  the  vine  may  have  been  impaired 
by  this  means.  Perhaps,  too,  this  may  be  only  a 
youthftil  freak  of  this  particular  vine  which  it  may 
outgrow  in  due  time. 

THE  TEW  OR  YEW  PINE. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  inform 
me  where  the  *'Yew*'  or  "Yew  Pine"  is  found  in 
Fuch  forests  as  grow  in  certain  parts  of  a  fe«r  coun- 
ties in  Western  Virginia.  Here  in  unbroken  for- 
estSy  where  two  or  three  hundred  trees  stand  on  an 
acre,  it  shoots  up  150  or  200  feet,  with  scarcely  a 
limb  on  the  lower  half  of  its  trtrak,  spreading  oat 
its  spear-like  top  into  an  unbroken  wilderness  of 
dense  foliage  that  for  ages  perhaps  has  never  been 
penetrated  by  a  single  sunbeam.  While  ^hus 
effbctually  shielding  the  surilice  from  the  sun,  it 
appears  to  appropriate  every  power  of  the  soiL 
Thus  grown,  the  timber  is  exceeedingly  valuable ; 
being  very  elastic,  strong  and  of  &uch  fine  grain  aa 
to  require  the  sharpest  tools  to  work  it,  and  is  em- 
ployed for  building  and  other  purposes.  But 
when  standing  alone,  or  mixed  with  other  trees,  It 
is  of  comparatively  little  value,  being  short,  full 
of  knots  and  limbs  and  greedily  occupying  a  Itfge 
space.  It,  however,  makes  a  delightful  shade-tree, 
forming  a  thick  egg-shaped  mass  of  foliage,  that 
few  of  the  other  evergreens  can  eqcuU.  h. 

West  Virginia,  Apnl,  1868. 

Eemarxs.— The  Yews  are  considered  by  some 
botanists  as  constituting  merely  a  sub-order  of  the 
pine  family.  But  so  far  as  we  know,  they  gener- 
ally seem  to  prefer  solitude,  being  tmso^ial  in  their 
habits,  and  we  think  such  a  forest  as  our  corres- 
pondent describes  is  very  rare.  The  Tews  in  the 
church-yards  of  England  are  of  very  great  aoti* 
quity,  and  of  extraordinaiy  size.  They  are  even 
supposed  to  mark  out  the  sites  of  Pagan  and 
Druidical  temples  which  existed  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  The  use  of  the  Yew  for 
making  bows  was  familiar  to  the  earliest  Greek 
and  Roman  authors ;  and  at  one  time  in  Switzer- 
land its  use  was  prohibited  for  any  other  purpose 
than  bow  making. 

TO  PREVENT  POTATOES  PROM  SPROUTOTO. 

From  more  than  fifty  years'  experience,  I  am 
satisfied  that  whether  intended  for  late  planting  or 
for  the  table,  potatoes  that  have  not  been  sprouted 
are  far  more  valuable  than  those  that  have  been. 
The  first  sprout  that  starts  fh>m  a  potato  is  strong- 
er and  better  for  growing  than  those  which  start 
afterwards. 

A  convenient  and  easy  way  to  prevent  sprontini^ 
is  to  put  the  potatoes  into  barrels  carefnliy  filled 
and  head  them  up.   Then  lay  the  barrels  in  a  sin- 
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te  row  on  Joists  or  poles  which  extend  some  three 
let  beyond  the  row  of  barrels,  so  as  to  giye  room 
to  roll  the  barrrels  halfway  over.  They  shoald 
be  pat  in  the  coldest  place  you  can  find.  Bvery 
day  if  convenient,  certainlv  as  often  as  three 
times  a  week,  roll  each  barrel  half  way  over.    This 

5 laces  every  potato  in  the  barrel  bottom  side  np. 
'he  sprouts  which  start  both  from  the  npper  and 
lower  sides  of  the  potato  instinctively  point  up- 
ward ;  consequently  by  turning  the  barrel  the  per- 
pendicular of  the  sprout  is  reversed,  and  is  put  in 
a  similar  condition  to  the  man  who  halts  between 
two  opinions,  and,  like  him,  not  knowing  what  to 
do»  accomplibhes  nothing.  Twenty  barrels,  ar- 
ranged as  above  directed,  may  be  turned  bottom 
upwards  in  about  one  minute.  A.  G.  Sheldon. 
Wilmington,  Mass.,  April  18, 1868. 

BT7ILDINO  FENCE. 

I  saw  directions  in  your  paper  a  short  time  since 
for  building  board  fence  which  difltr  somewhat 
fh>m  my  plan,  which  is  as  follows :— First,  instead 
of  setting  the  posts  three  feet  deep  to  prevent  heav- 
ing, 1  dig  the  hole  oval,  or  long,  instead  of  round, 
about  two  feet  one  way  and  the  width  of  the  spade 
the  other,  and  not  over  two  feet  deep,  with  the 
centre  six  inches  deeper;  the  hole  being  dug 
across  the  line  of  the  fence.  About  six  inches 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  post,  I  bore  a  two-inch 
bole  through  it  and  drive  a  strong  pin  through,  so 
as  to  prqject  about  a  foot  on  each  side.  Set  the 
poet  in  the  hole  and  tamp  the  dirt  around  the  bot- 
tom and  up  level  to  the  top  of  the  pin,  then  lay  a 
flat  stone  or  piece  of  board  or  large  chip  on  the  pin 
each  side  the  pont,  and  fill  np  with  dirt  or  small 
atone.  This  I  think  is  the  surest  and  cheapest  way 
to  prevent  heaving  that  I  know  of,  and  it  also  pre- 
vents the  fence  from  beuig  blown  over,  the  pins  be- 
ing crosswise  the  fence  serve  as  braces  to  the 
posts. 

To  prevent  the  damage  to  fences  that  often 
occurs  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  heaving  of 
posts,  I  prefer  to  have  the  boards  short  enough  to 
aispent'e  with  a  middle  post,  and  have  them  held 
only  at  their  ends.* My  practice  is  to  lap  the  ends 
of  the  boards  on  the  post,  and  then  place  a  narrow 
strip  of  board  in  front  of  the  post,  and  drive  one 
large  nail  or  spike  through  the  strip,  through  each 
set  of  the  lapped  boards,  and  firmly  inio  the  post. 
This  holds  all  secure  and  bUows  the  boards  to 
binge  on  the  nails,  in  case  of  heaving. 

WilUMton,  VL,  April  1868.    F.  C.  Nabamobe. 


THE  LEOHOBN8. 

The  Leghorns  are  a  hardy  medium-sized  fowl, 
of  a  quiet  disposition,  persistent  layers  and  non- 
fiittert»,  of  apnre  white  color,  yellow  legs  without 
fathers.  The  cocks  have  large  single  combs, 
which  should  be  perfectly  erect,  full  wattles  and 
large  white  earlobes.  The  hens  have  usually  large 
combs,  lopping  like  those  of  the  Spanish.  Thev 
mature  very  early.  A  good  healthy  pullet  will 
lay  at  five  months  old,  and  often  before ;  and  when 
the  chickens  reach  the  age  of  one  month,  you  can 
easily  distinguish  the  hens  from  the  cocks,  and  at 
fbur  weeks  of  age  the  latter  will  be  strutting  about 
and  <!rowing.  Those  who  breed  them  in  numbers 
should  carefully  adopt  a  system  of  points,  to- 
wards which  their  efforts  shoald  be  directed,  and 
thus  the  high  reputation  of  this  race  may  be  per- 
petuated. Mat. 

Concord,  xV.  H.,  March  15, 1868. 


the  Club  was  the  election  of  officers  and  other 
preliminaries  necessary  to  holding  a  town  Fair 
next  autumn.  It  is  hoped  that  all  tillers  of  the 
soil,  all  breeders  of  stock,  mechanics,  inventors, 
patentees  and  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  vicinity 
will  bear  this  in  mind  and  prepare  to  put  the  best 
foot  forward.  The  Club  meets  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  June  to  make  fhrther  arrangements,  n. 
Randolph,  Vt,,  April  20, 1868. 


BANOOIiPH,  VT.,  FAK3CE&S'  CLUB. 

This  institution  closed  its  sixth  annual  course 
of  meetings  on  Monday  evening,  April  6. — one  of 
the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  series  of  meetings 
it  has  ever  held.    One  of  the  last  transactions  of 


A  PIG  WEAK  IN  HIS  HIND  LEGS. 

I  have  had  a  small  shoat  two  months  which 
weighs  about  a  hundred  pounds.  It  has  done 
very  well  until  the  last  week.  He  Dow  appears  to  i 
be  weak  in  his  hind  legs.  He  eats  well,  his  eyes 
look  bright,  but  it  is  with  difficulty  that  he  stands 
on  his  legs.  If  any  one  will  tell  me  through  the 
Fabmbb  what  ails  him,  and  what  to  do  for  him,  I 
shall  be  much  obliged.  A  Rbadeb. 

Weae  Townshend,  Mass,,  April  5, 1868. 

Rem ABK8.— Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  trouble 
with  your  pig  Is  the  result  of  high  breeding,  high 
feeding,  and  want  of  exercise.  We  have  known 
many  *<pampered"  pigs  of  about  the  size  of  yours, 
and  firom  eight  to  twelve  months  of  age,  that  were 
in  like  manner  more  or  less  "gouty,"  and  sufi^er- 
ing  the  penalty  which  is  affixed  by  nature  to  a  life 
of  indolence  and  luxury.  The  root-hog-or-die 
breed  know  nothing  of  this  "disease."  Let  the 
pig  have  some  ashes,  lime  or  other  alkalies,  sods, 
&c.,  to  root  over,  and  a  good  fast ;  if  this  does  not 
put  him  on  his  feet,  give  him  one  tablespoonful  of 
epsom  salts  and  one  of  sulphur  mixed  in  a  little 
bran  slop  every  day  until  a  free  passage  is  secured, 
when  the  salts  may  be  discontinued,  but  a  little 
sulphur  may  be  given  occasionally.  In  extreme 
cases  a  tablespoonflil  of  copperas  may  be  given  in 
daily  doses  for  a  week.  But  generally  abstinence 
from  food  is  sufficient. 

HOT  BED. — SALT  AND  LIKE  FOB   HAT,  AND    LIME 

70B  POTATOES. 

Early  gardening  in  this  town  is  attended  with 
some  (Ufflculties  this  season.  To-day  I  dug  through 
a  snow  drift  three  feet  deep,  and  finding  my  hot 
bed,  which  I  made  a  few  days  ago,  in  a  proper  con- 
dition, deposited  my  seeds  therein. 

Tou  asked  a  few  weeks  ago  for  reports  of  the 
effects  of  salt  and  lime  applied  to  hay.  I  applied 
it  to  early  cut  hay,  put  in  without  as  much  drying 
as  usual ;  to  late  cut  hay  put  In  the  same,  and  to 
hay  which  got  wet  after  it  was  partly  cured,  and 
on  account  of  a  succession  of  poor  days  could  not 
be  perfectly  dried.  In  every  case  the  hay  came 
out  exactly  as  I  should  have  expected  it  to  come 
out  if  nothing  had  been  applied ;  the  early  cut, 
of  a  bright  green  color,  fragrant,  just  the  thing  for 
milch  cows.  The  late  cut  did  not  feed  out  so  clean, 
and  cows  in  milk  shrank  considerable  on  it.  That 
which  got  wet  none  of  my  stock  wanted,  and  it 
went  for  bedding. 

I  did  not  notice  as  the  health  of  the  stock  was 
in  any  way  affected  by  the  mixture.  This  year's 
experiment  would  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the 
mixture  is  harmless  and  useless. 

I  think  that  hay,  both  early  and  late  cut.  mav 
safely  be  put  in  wiih  less  drying  than  is  usual, 
without  any  application  of  preservative  or  curinif 
compounds.  But  would  recommend  that  it  bo  al- 
lowed to  lay  up  in  the  bam  as  light  ns  pot^sible  a 
few  'days,  and  that  care  be  exercised  to  fill  tho 
pitching  hole  with  the  dryest.    If  the  hay  gets 
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wet  after  it  is  down,  thorough  drying  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

And  while  we  have  the  lime  question  in  mind. 
Some  one  said— and  I  have  seen  the  item  in  sev- 
eral ugri  cultural  papers — scatter  slaked  lime  over 
your  potatoes  wnea  you  put  them  in  the  cellar 
and  they  will  not  rot.  I  do  not  know  but  that  is 
so.  But  if  the  potatoes  are  not  perfectly  dry  it 
adheres  to  them,  looks  bad  when  you  take  them 
to  market,  and  makes  it  very  disagreeable  for  the 
ladies  when  they  come  to  prepare  them  for  the 
table.  L.  £.  Bickmell. 

mndsor,  Mass.,  April  11, 1868. 


*        EXPERIMENTS. 

I  consider  that  there  is  scarcely  any  other  de- 
partment of  science  or  art  in  which  conclusions 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  experiments,  need  to 
be  so  carefully  scrutinized  as  in  agriculture.  So 
many  unknown  elements  enter  into  the  great  nat* 
ural  processes  of  vegetation, — so  many  disturt)-* 
ing  influences  which  we  can  neither  understand 
nor  control,  affect  them — that  all  our  attempts  to 
ascertain  the  laws  and  rules  by  which  they  act, 
by  what  are  termed  experiments,  should  be 
watched  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  supposed 
results  taken  with  very  many  grains  of  allowance. 
The  seeker  after  knowledge  ought  constantly  to 
ask  himself  whether  such  and  such  a  result  may 
not  be  attributable  to  some  other  cause  than  the 
apparent  one,  or  than  the  one  he  hopes  to  fasten  it 
upon.  No  conclusion  ond;bt  to  be  considered  as 
reached  till  after  the  most  thorough  examination 
of  all  the  facts  and  conditions  in  the  case. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  do  not  say  this  to  throw  dis- 
credit upon  the  many  very  valuable  reports  made 
in  your  columns  bv  your  numerous  intelligent, 
practical  correspondents,  but  to  induce  them  to 
use  greater  care  in  their  studies  of  nature ;  and 
also  to  afford  a  hint  to  men,  who,  attempting  to 
accomplish  like  results  with  those  thus  detaiied, 
by  using  the  same  method,  yet  failing  of  success, 
attribute  their  failure  to  the  fault  of  the  process, 
when  in  reality  the  error  should  be  looked  for  in  a 
totally  different  direction. 

POTATO  RAI8INO. 

Having  read  and  heard  much  about  the  effects 
of  the  various  methods  of  using  potatoes,  as  seed, 
I  resolved  last  spring  to  try  them  in  several  differ- 
ent ways,  and  see  what  would  come  of  it.  I  hod  a 
piece  of  ground  which  was  of  a  uniform  quality 
In  every  respect.  I  prepared  it  all  alike,  then 
planted  as  follows : — 

Four  rows  of  butts,  two  pieces  in  each  hill,  hills 
ordinary  distance  apart. 

Then  four  rows,  seed  ends  exclusively,  same  as 
above. 

Then  four  rows,  whole  potatoes,  fair  size,  one  in 
a  hill,  somewhat  nearer  together  than  before. 

Then  four  rows,  small  potatoes  near  together, 
one  in  a  hill. 

Then  four  rows,  two  small  potatoes  in  a  hill,  or- 
dinary distance. 

Then  three  pieces  of  potato  mixed,  Just  as  they 
would  cut  up,  seed  and  butts  together. 

When  dug,  I  let  them  lie  on  the  ground  so  as  to 
get  a  view  of  all  at  once,  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
any  perceptible  difference  could  be  seen  in  the  field. 
The  conclusions  I  reached  were  these.  The  tops 
were  somewhat  more  healthy  and  vigorous  where 
the  butts  were  planted  alone.  In  digging  and  hoe- 
ing I  found  greater  convenience  in  the  rows  where 
the  single  whole  potatoes  were  put ;  not  nearly  so 
much  labor  being  involved  in  either  operation,  as 
where  there  were  two  or  three  bunches  of  tops  and 
clusters  of  tubers  in  the  same  hill.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  I  am  forced  to  confess,  that  the  quantity  of 
potatoes  gathered  did  not  materially  vary  through 
th«  whole  piece  of  ground;  thoogh  there  probably 


were  more  small  ones  where  small  potatoes 
put  in  for  seed.  The  only  result  I  can  reach  ftom 
the  whole  experiment  is,  that  for  economy  of  work 
and  material,  from  first  to  last,  I  should  rec*OED- 
mend  the  use  of  whole  potatoes,  fair  size,  one  in  a 
hill,  and  the  hills  near  together.  Good  barnyard 
manure  was  spread  and  ploughed  in,  then  a  half 
pint  of  ashes  and  hen  manure,  equal  parts,  waa 
put  into  each  hill. 

If  this  result  coincides  with  any  other  man's  ex- 
perience, I  should  like  to  know  it.  It  woald  be 
mterestlng  to  inquire  wliether  either  of  the  meth- 
ods I  have  ab'jve  specified,  would,  by  being  fol- 
lowed up,  year  aft«r  year,  improve  or  injure  the 
crops ;  and  perhaps  herein  lies  the  most  importaat 
point  of  all.  Men  will  take  a  good  bull  and  cow 
and  make  from  them  by  patience  and  skill  a  breed 
of  cattle  better  than  either  of  the  progenitors ;  bat 
in  matters  of  seeds  we  rarely  have  the  reqm»ite 
patience,  and  hence  may  fail  of  reaping  the  bess 
results  from  our  labor. 

FAKM  MECHANICS. 

Will  you  allow  me,  though  not  exactly  aftrmery 
to  say,  that  in  my  opinion,  the  New  £nolai«d 
Farmer,  as  now  conducted,  is  the  most  valuable 
periodical  for  the  use  of  the  agriculturists  of  New 
England,  that  is  publit<hed.  If  I  were  to  veninra 
a  suggestion,  it  would  be  to  give  us  somewhat 
more  on  the  mechanic  arts  and  processes,  as  ap- 
plied to  agriculture.  The  farmer  must  be  almost 
a  "Jack  at  all  trades"  now,  and  as  time  goes  on, 
and  one  machine  after  another  is  added  to  the  list 
of  farm  implements,  knowledge  of  mechanics  will 
l)eL-ome  almost  as  necessary  to  the  successful  £iur- 
mer  as  of  agriculture.  Some  form  of  the  steam 
engine  promises,  at  no  distant  day,  to  be  as  com- 
mon among  our  hills  and  valleys  as  are  now  horse 
and  ox  teams,  and  perhaps  will  soon  take  the  place 
of  them  for  many  purposes  not  now  dreamed  of. 

DICTIONARIES. 

I  noticed  a  short  time  since  an  editorial  recom- 
mendation of  Webster's  DictionaTy.  This  is  a 
great  and  valuable  work,  and  almost  good  enough 
for  anybody ;  but  could  you  not  find  room  to  men- 
tion Worcester's  Dictionary,  ft  at  least  of  equal 
value.  In  spelling  and  pronunciation  very  many 
wise  men  prefer  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  it  differs  from 
the  former.  c. 

Claremontf  X,  IT.,  1868. 

Remarks. — We  use  and  highly  prize  Worces- 
ter's dictionary,  and  accept  it  as  authority  on  seT- 
erul  controverted  lexicographical  points  *,  still,  by 
way  of  reference  and  illustration,  Webster's  ia 
much  the  most  fi*eqnently  used,  partly  perhaps 
the  result  of  association,  as  our  first  lessons  in 
reading,  spelling  and  picture  study  were  in  his 
primary  school  books. 


BUYING  TVBKET8. 

Noticing,  sometime  since,  in  your  paper  an  arti- 
cle, written  by  U.  A.  Sumner,  Brandon,  Vt.,  on 
rearing  turkey  S)  I  wrote  to  him  last  fall  to  know 
what  weight  he  could  promise,  and  at  what  price 
he  would  sell  a  pair  of  turkeys.  Uis  reply  was 
that  he  hoped  by  Christmas  to  be  able  to  fill 
orders  for  spring  turkeys,  weighing  thirty  pounds 
per  pair,  for  08 ;  yearlings,  weighing  forty  pounds 
per  pair,  at  010.  I  enclosed  010  for  a  pair  of  year- 
lings. In  return  I  received  a  pair  weiKhlng  42^ 
pounds, — gobler  25},  hen  17  pounds.  Mr.  S.  says 
that  seventeen  pounds  is  the  largest  hen  he  has  as 
yet  l)een  able  to  raise.  He  had  a  tom  at  home  of 
same  age,  weighing  28^  pounds, — three  pounds 
more  than  the  one  he  sent  me.  I  received  as  a 
favor  one  spring  hen  weighing  13^  pounds.  The 
box  was  well  supplied  with  com ;  and  although 
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tbree  days  on  the  road  the  shrink  on  arriyal-was 
only  one  pound.    The  three  at  his  door  weighed 
£6  poonds ;  at  mine  55  pounds. 
PiermotU,  i^.  H,,  Feb.,  1868.     N.  Spbkobb,  Jr. 

BXPB&IMBNT  WITH  MANOIES  FOB  CORN. 

1  am  much  Interested  in  reading  the  New  Bno- 
XAMD  Fabmeb,  particularly  the  ''Extracts  and 
Beplies."  Willing  to  do  something  towards  keep- 
ing up  this  department  of  your  excellent  paper, 
I  send  yon  an  account  of  my  experiment  with 
com.  I  planted,  May  25,  fire  rows— hfty-fiye  hills 
in  a  row — foar  feet  apart  each  way.  In  No.  1,  put 
a  large  shorelfnl  of  tirst-rate  manure  in  each  hill ; 
in  No.  2,  no  manure ;  in  No.  3, 1^  bushels  of  com- 
post, being  a  mixture  of  plaster  ashes  and  hen 
manure;  in  No.  4,  twenty  poands  Bradley's  XL 
Phosphate  of  Lime,  thoroaghly  mixed  with  the 
soil ;  No.  5,  one  bushel  Lodi  Foudrette.  Husked 
the  com  on  the  hill  and  weighed  the  ears  of  each 
row  separately. 

Sonnd.  Unflound.  Total. 

No.  1 70  pounds       6  pounds  81  pounds. 

««    J 424    »*  6*     "  49       " 

"8 00     «  4i     **  64K    " 

"4 80      ««  2><  "  11^    " 

"    § SO     "  8X   "  Mitf    " 

Land  poor,  grarelly,  moist ;  was  turned  over  in 
September.    No  manure  spread. 

From  this  experiment  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
row  with  manure  in  the  hill  yielded  the  largest 
quantity^  although  the  one  with  phosphate  had 
the  least  unsound  com.  j.  ic.  m. 

Baynham,  Mass,,  April  20, 1868. 


PAID  FOB  A  TABM,  LOST  IT,  AKD   TRTINO  AOADT. 

When  I  was  twenty  years  of  age,  I  bought  a 
farm  of  sixty-seven  acres  on  credit,  In  Tlonesta, 
Pa.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  I  paid  the  whole, 
and  had  a  large  orchard  of  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
&C.,  of  the  choicest  varieties,  mostly  from  Mount 
Hope  Nurseries.  When  the  war  broke  out,  I  en- 
tisted  and  was  sick  for  a  long  time ;  in  fact,  until 
the  expenses  took  my  fbrm  Last  fall  I  went  into 
the  lumbering  business,  bat  trade  has  been  so  dull 
that  I  cannot  make  a  living  at  it.  I  have  now 
rented  or  leased  a  small  house  and  bam  at  this 
place,  with  six  acres  of  land  at  the  small  sum  of 
seventeen  dollars  a  year.  On  this  place  there  is 
plenty  of  lime,  stone  coal,  and  wood.  At  a  saw- 
mill, half  a  mile  distant,  I  can  get  plenty  of  saw- 
dust by  hauling  it  away.  I  hope  to  make  my  .lit- 
tle patch  produce  more  money  than  some  of  the 
fifty-acre  farms  in  this  vicinity.  Please  change 
the  direction  of  the  Fabmer,  accordingly,  as  I 
cannot,  though  rather  poor  just  now,  do  without 
it.  B.  J.  Stow. 

Big  Bend  P.  O.,  Serttbgraas, 

Venango  Co,,  Pa.,  March  23, 1868. 

Bbmabks.— With  your  experience  and  pluck, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  you  will  succeed^  if  you  have 
recovered  your  health,  which  many  of  your  brother 
soldiers  have  failed  to  do.  The  value  of  sawdust 
depends  much  on  the  kinds  of  wood  l¥om  which  it 
is  made.  Mr.  F.  J.  Kinney,  of  Wayland,  Mass., 
who  has  used  it  extensively,  stated,  in  the  Fab- 
XEB,  of  1862,  that  the  best  was  from  hard  wood, 
hickory,  oak,  maple,  birch,  &c. ;  the  second  qual- 
ity, from  poplar,  ^basswood,  chestnut,  &c. ;  and 
the  poorest  from  spruce,  hemlock,  pine,  &c.  Saw- 
dust is  valuable,  first  as  an  absorbent  of  urine,  &c., 
in  stables  and  yards ;  secondly,  it  is  worth  some- 
thing for  forming  vegetable  mould.  When  used  as 
an  absorbent  it  should  be  dry ;  but  when  the  direct  I 


object  is  vegetable  mould,  it  should  be  sul^ected  to 
fermentation  in  the  heap.  Most  likely  you  can  use 
it  in*  both  ways ;  by  drawing  a  quantity  in  dry 
weather  to  be  housed  and  used  as  a  bedding  for 
your  animals  and  to  keep  your  privy  and  house 
slops  sweet  and  tidy ;  and  allow  a  part  to  ferment 
and  rot  in  heaps  out  doors. 

Mr.  Kinney  used^lOO  cords  in  nine  months  as 
bedding  for  two  horses,  seven  cattle,  and  several 
swine,  and  says  he  never  smelt  a  disagreeable  odor 
about  his  stables  while  using  the  sawdust,  unless 
it  was  allowed  to  bam.  In  the  stables,  the  floor 
was  covered  about  six  inches  deep,  and  as  fast  as 
it  was  saturated  it  was  shoved  into  the  manure 
cellar,  where  it  was  trampled  as  hard  as  possible. 
He  soon  found  that  it  must  be  turned,  or  some- 
thing else  done,  to  keep  it  fh>m  firc-fanging. 
After  trying  several  ways,  he  finally  adopted  the 
plan  of  letting  it  remain  in  a  solid  heap  and  turn- 
ing on  water  enough  to  keep  it  moist  and'cool  until 
it  was  drawn  out  to  the  field,  when  it  was  put  in 
flat  heaps  about  a  foot  thick  after  beiog  well  trod 
down.  Most  of  the  water  used  was  from  the  roofs 
of  bams  and  sheds.  In  this  way  fVom  80  to  100 
cords  of  compost  was  made  from  the  same  stock 
whiph  produced  fifteen  cords  of  manure  the  year 
before,  with  ordinary  bedding.  The  value  of  a 
part  of  the  sawdnst  compost  which  was  allowed  to 
lay  over  the  summer  and  digest  or  rot,  proved  to 
be  greatly  increased  for  the  purpose  of  a  top-dress- 
ing for  grass  land.  This  compost  worked  well  on 
all  parts  of  the  farm.  Carrots,  com,  potatoes, 
wheat,  all  sorts  of  roots  and  grass  were  alike  bene- 
fitted^the  more  compost  the  larger  yield,  in  all 
cases.  Still,  sawdust  of  itself,  is  rather  weak  ma- 
nure, and  the  more  urine,  droppings,  house-slops,^ 
&c,  that  can  be  mingled  with  it,  the  better  it  will 
prove. 

A  HOME-HADB  BOOK  LIFTEB. 

Many  fanners  might  cut  their  grass  with  a  ma- 
chine if  their  fields  were  not  covered  witb  rocks 
weighing  fVom  one  to  three  tons.  A  good  and 
cheap  machine  to  pull  them  out  may  be  made  by 
any  man  who  has  good  tools,  in  the  following 
manner : — Take  two  btieks,  nine  feet  long  and  four 
inches  square,  these  are  for  the  sides ;  one  stick  for 
the  hind  end,  four  inches  square  and  four  feet  long ; 
for  the  rocker  a  piece  six  inches  wide  and  four  feet 
long,  set  back  eighteen  inches  from  the  fore  end ; 
mortice  them  together  as  you  would  a  heavy  wagon 
body,  and  put  a  short  brace  in  each  corner. «  Next 
take  two  sticks  al)out  seven  and  a  half  feet  long 
and  four  inches  square,  set  them  up  on  the  side 

Eieces  of  the  body  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  ^, 
ttlf  way  between  the  fore  and  hind  axle ;  bring 
the  top  ends  ^  ithin  six  inches  of  each  other  and 
fill  the  space  between  them  with  a  large  tackle- 
block  or  pulley,  containing  two  wheels ;  fasten  the. 
ends  together  with  two  large  bolts,  running  one  of' 
them  throngh  both  wheels.  The  upright  part 
must  be  braced  with  four  braces  four  tect  long. 
For  a  roller,  take  a  round  stick  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  long  enough  to  reach  from  one 
side-piece  to  the  other ;  bore  two  holes  near  each 
end  for  the  levers;  fasten  the  roller  to  the  Fide 
pieces  abont  a  toot  ahead  of  the  rocker ;  get  a  tackle- 
block  containing  two  wheels  with  a  large  hook 
in  one  end ;  take  forty  feet  of  two-inch  rope,  pass 
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r  the  wheeli  of  both   blocks;   fasten  one 

tbe  roller  and  the  otber  to  a  staple  and  tIdk 

.   ^,.-,      With  this  machine  nnd  the 

□en  can  roll  up  as  big  a  »tone 

d  pair  of  oxen  will  dnli  ..._..-.- 

MiddUtex  Count!/,  ^'"'i  ^^ 


Latt  bll  I  wrote  t<ro  notlcei  of  this  vegetable 
for  the  FjiKHBH,  and  If  I  can  sar  ainTthlns  more 
wbich  will  Induce  Ita  more  general  caltivalion,  at 
least  in  gardens  for  home  use,  I  ehall  let  myeelf 
•  down  as  thns  far  a  pnhlic  benefactor.  T  norer 
saw  tbe.  Tegetable  till  I  eaw  it  srowing  in  laj  own 
premises  this  scaaon.  I  hare  heard  so  mnch  of  its 
delicacy  from  travellers  abroad  tbat  1  procnrod 
some  seeds  In  the  spring  (at  Washburn's,  in  Boston, 
ltblnk),and  planted  ibem  allcttccoo  late,  however. 
They  did  well,  but  did  not  corae  Into  bearing  very 
early.  I  hod  only  a  few  plants,  and  late  In  Octo- 
ber I  secanid  enough  sprauts  fbr  a  trial,  and  funnd 
them  lendir  and  delicious — a  refined  cabbage,  1 
supposed  I  sboald  have  no  more,  but  slnue  then 
they  bave  flourished  well  and  given  me  several 
incBSca  from  some  dosenor  more  stalks.  1  gathered 
a  fine  dish  to-day,  alter  tbe  enow  and  severe  cold 
wenlber  wblch  we  have  bod.  Tbere  Is  no  veiteta- 
blo  that  comes  upon  my  table  which  Is  more  gen- 
cialty  commended  iiy  my  family,  I  tbink  Itis 
pcifcttly  hardy,  easily  raised,  prolille,  and  I  can 
see  no  earthly  rea-«n  why  it  thonld  not  come  Into 
general  nse.  I  cannot  Und  out  much  about  tbe 
manner  Dftre^iting  it,  hut  prof ose  to  tako  up  the 
stalks  fi>r  spring  plantinjr,  nnd  believe  it  will  pro- 
dnte  deliciuUB  sprunta  for  early  spring  use.  Now, 
Ifcach^unooftho  17,1X10  weekly  purcbosers  of  ihe 
"  "EH  wilf  try  this  vegetable 
iC  much  larger  numbtr  who 
«  at  Ihe  paper  without  sub^ 
—  ?,  Iben  if  tbe  vegetable 
"  y  general  family 


y  Bnohwd  PAt 
another  senson.  and  il 
oecHsioaally  get  a  glaci 
scribing,  will  do  the  e 
docs  not  thereafter  go  into  pretty  gen 
■      ■  ■    clTmatc,  It  will  be  b. 


year.    I  might  a 
wblch  are  eaten,  crow  upon  tbe  stal 
■    ■  irinKbutafcwm 


>e  tbefr 
of  this 

Thev  are 


'D  them  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt. 


Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  the  commir- 
nlration  of  yonr  JeffcrsontlHc,  Vc,  correspondent, 
"E.  U.,"  and  am  glad  to  have  one  early  endorae- 
ment  that  this  dishlB  "tit  to  set  before  an  epicure." 
His  ftallura  In  this  coontrv  was  donbtless  owing  to 
bissoll  and  exposure.  My  land  ic  a  deep,  heavy,  ricji 
and  rather  molet  soil,  bat  I  think  tbe  »proiiu  will 
grow  anywhere  fide  by  side  with  the  cal)bagB. 

Novcmbtr  2t,lS61.  InatiutiR. 

Rekjibib.— The  above  commnnlcation  was  t«- 
ceired  last  December,  and  its  publlcaiton  post- 
poned fbr  the  purpoM  of  procuring  a,  cat  of  tba 
vegetable  with  which  onr  correspondent  is  so  well 
pleased.  So  mocb  delay  has  attended  the  several 
processes  of  drafhng,  engraving,  and  elactrotyinng, 
that  it  appears  rather  late  in  Ihe  seatoa.  We  hope, 
however,  tbat  what  was  published  last  till  and 
winter,  in  relation  to  this  Thonaand-headed  Cab- 
bage, as  tbe  BmsBclla  Bproucs  is  often  called,  haa 
Indnced  many  to  procure  and  plant  a  few  seeds  hy 
way  of  axperiment.    It  ma;  not  be  eniiiely  too  lata 

"The  seeds,"  says  Hr.  Bnrr,  tn  his  book  on  tha 
regeiables  of  America,  "should  be  sown  at  tha 
time  and  In  tbe  manner  of  the  cabltage,  eitb«r  in 
hot  beds  Id  March  or  April,  or  tn  tbe  open  gttnmd 
In  April  or  May.  When  three  or  four  inches  high, 
transplaat  tvro  fbet  apart  in  each  directiol,  and  cul- 
tivate as  fbr  cabbages.  In  September,  tbe  earlj 
planting  will  be  fit  fbr  gatheringi  whilst  the  later 
plants  will  afford  a  snccesslon  tbat  will  supply  the 
table  during  the  winter.  They  are  quite  hard;, 
easily  grown,  tlirive  well  in  New  England  and  tn 
the  Middle  States,  and  deserve  more  gettcial  colt^ 
vatlon."  Mr.  Bnrr  also  describes  two  varieties, — 
tbe  Dwarf,  growing  th>m  eighteen  Inches  to  two  fbet, 
and  the  Oiaut  th>m  tvro  to  aeari;  four  feet  in  height. 
Tbe  seed  in  the  market  often  produces  plants  cor- 
responding with  botb  varieties  and  ni 
termedlate  kinds.  The  small  heads  oi 
OS  cabbages  or  as  the  cauliflower. 


Our  spring  has  been  cold,  rainy  and  backward; 

being  almost  a  duplicate  of  the  woatbcr  last  spring. 
Souie  of  the  Island  formers  planted  early  potatoes 
three  weeks  aso,  but  probably  will  hnve  to  plant 
again.  Until  last  year,  ihe  potato  has  beta  tfaa 
most  profitable  crop  raised  In  this  aedion.  Tba 
perpetual  rains  of  last  seaton  almost  destroyed  tba 
crop,  and  little  remains  for  seed. 

Heretofore  the  potato  crop,  being  very  sure,  ha* 
been  carelecsly  cultivated,  but  as  tbe  price  is  now 
very  high,  I  would  Bniificst  economy  in  seed,  and 
greater  care  in  preparation  of  the  land. 

We  have  seen  statements  In  the  Fahhkk  of  sno- 
in  usitig  eyes  cut  out  singly  and  planted  in 


drill 


Tbia  ll 


volves 


.,  but 


Bced  thus  planted  would  doubticEs  yield  twice  ua 
much  as  where  Ihe  whole  potato  Is  planted  in  om 
bin.  Tbreeor  fbur  eyes  planted  in  the  drill,  is  tha 
practice  bore.  1  hope  experlmenis  it-ill  be  tried 
this  season  as  to  these  points.  No  one  Can  havfl 
pulled  potato  vines  wilhout  noticing  roots  running 
far  away  Itom  the  hill ;  nor  can  any  have  billed 
up  polaloeB  without  Unding  himFcIf  cutting  off  a 
great  many  ixxiis,  which  ore  the  feeders  of  tha 
growing  jKitatoes.  Hence  we  doubt  the  practica- 
Ijiliiy  of  bucing  deep  and  hilltiig  high.  A  slight 
flaihill,  holds  water  best  In  dry  times.    Th«  cnl- 
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tiTBtor  and  hoe  to  stir  the  surface  and  keep  weeds 
down  are  sufficient,  without  deep  trenching  around 
the  hill.  When  the  manare  Is  ploughed  in,  the 
Toota  direiging  from  the  hill  get  the  benefit  of  it. 
A  shoTel  frill  in  a  hill,  acts  upon  a  limited  surface 
only.  So  it  is  with  com,  the  roots  do  not  stay  in 
the  hill  where  the  shoTel  frill  of  manure  is  dropped, 
hot  they  seek  from  afar  the  nourishment  with 
which  to  give  you  the  "friU  com  in  tlie  ear."  If 
the  farmer  would,  as  was  said  by  one  of  your  late 
correspondents,  plough  in  his  manure  at  the  second 
ploughing,  say  four  or  fiye  inches  deep,  his  liand 
would  be  pulyerized  and  made  more  mellow,  and 
his  com  would  ehow  the  result  at  harvest  time. 
Here  again  experiments  are  wanted.  Plant  alter- 
nate rows  of  com,  in  hills,  in  the  usual  manner 
and  in  drills,  and  report  the  yield  of  each  in  the 
Fabmbr.  H.  Poo&. 

Brooklyn^  X.  I.,  April  25, 1868. 


TOOT  DISBASB  IN   8HEBP. 

Can  you  or  some  of  your  readers  tell  mo  what  is 
the  matter  with  my  sheep,  and  what  will  cure 
them  ?  In  about  one  week  after  I  bought  them, 
they  began  to  be  lame,  and  small  round  sores  be- 
tween the  toes  appeared,  that  soon  spread  over  all 
the  space  between  the  toes  and  up  as  high  as  the 
issue.  I  have  doctored  them  for  the  foot-rot,  and 
have  used  Whittemore's  Patent  Foot-rot  Medicine 
<mce ;  hot  tar,  once ;  powdered  blue  vitriol,  tur- 
pentine, white  lead,  and  vinegar,  twice;  pure 
nitric  acid,  three  times ;  bine  vftriol,  vinegar  and 
turpentine,  three  times ;  white  lead,  blue  vitriol, 
(powdered,)  turpentine,  linseed  oil,  five  times.  1 
began  doctoring  in  November,  and  in  March  the 
flock  was  nearly  well,  but  now  there  is  hardly  a 
sound  sheep  in  a  flock  of  eighty.  Two  have  died. 
The  disease  has  not  worked  under  the  hoof.  I 
liave  acted  on  the  best  advice  I  could  obtain. 

AaeutneyvilUy  VL,  April  16, 1868.         D.  f.  a. 

OOBK  OOB  XBAL. 

A  f^  years  ago,  after  having  pemsed  a  long 
treatise  in  fkvor  of  cob  meal  as  a  feeder,  I  con- 
cluded to  try  it,  although  at  the  time  I  placed  no 
confidence  in  it  as  a  food ;  for  I  could  not  see  how 
B  dry  cob,  with  no  taste  or  smell,  could  possibly  be 
nutritions, — scientific  researches  and  analysis  to 
the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  Fearing  the  ridi- 
cule of  my  neighbors,  I  loaded  into  my  wagon 
about  twelve  bushels  of  cobs,  minus  the  com,  and 
B  few  bushels  of  clear  com,  and  started  for  a  grift- 
mill  eight  miles  frt)m  home,  when  there  was  an  ex- 
cellent one  within  about  one  and  a  half  miles. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  mill  and  told  the  miller  my 
ol^ect,  my  mortification  was  still  more  increased 
by  being  informed  that  the  toll  for  grinding  the 
eoba  would  have  to  come  out  of  the  com,  as  the 
oobs  were  Ubcless  to  the  miller.  However,  I  was 
not  going  to  give  up  the  trial,  after  having  come 
thai  distance,  without  satisfying  myself;  so  I  had 
my  cobs  ground,  paid  my  toll  out  of  the  com  and 
went  home. 

That  night  I  fed  my  cattle  a  good  ratiop  of 
ground  cobs,  but  instead  of  eating  it  they  turned 
up  their  noses  in  unfeigned  scorn  and  lowed  lu.^- 
tiiy  for  something  better.  This,  too,  was  a  damper 
on  ray  feelings,  but  I  suppressed  my  chagrin  nnd 
consoled  myself  with  the  thought  that  not  bcinir 
used  to  the  food  they  would  not  eat  it  until  they 
knew  what  it  was.  So  I  mixed  a  little  com-iiK.  iil 
with  it  and  tried  them  on  that.  I  fonnd  from  scr- 
ernl  trials  that  they  would  eat  it  that  way ;  but  tlie 
only  trouble  was  that  I  could  not  mix  more  tliau 
about  a  pint  of  the  cob  meal  with  a  peck  of  the 
oom  meal,  or  thev  would  not  touch  it,  so  I  gave 
up  the  cherished  idea  of  feeding  cob  menl  and  re- 
tamed  to  the  trodden  path  of  my  forefathers. 


Afterwards,  however,  I  tried  fteding  meal,  made 
of  the  com  and  cob  ground  together,  to  my  norses, 
the  result  of  which  nearly  proved  disastrous  to 
my  team,  as  it  caused  such  a  stoppage  of  the 
bowels  and  urinary  organs  as  to  be  nearlv  fatal. 
The  moment  I  stopped  feeding  them  on  this  mix- 
ture and  resumed  the  clear  com  meal  they  were  all 
right  again. 

I  was  at  one  time  speaking  to  the  proprietor  of  a 
line  of  stages  that  formerly  run  between  Burling- 
ton and  Montpelier,  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  this 
meal  on  my  horses,  and  he  told  me  "they  had  lost 
more  horses}  in  that  way  than  any  other.'*  There 
seems  to  be  an  acid  in  the  cob  that  contracts  the 
intestines  and  bladder,  and  in  that  way  causes  the 
stoppage.  My  experience,  which  they  say  is  the 
best  teacher,  has  led  me  to  eschew  the  use  of  cobs 
entirely  as  food  for  my  stock,  and  should  advise 
all  who  feel  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  cattle 
to  do  the  same.  Nix  Cobbs. 

North  UruhrhiU,  Vt,  April,  1868. 


LICE  ON  OATTLB. 

A  thorough  washing  of  cattle  in  water  in  which 
potatoes  have  been  boiled,  with  a  sprinkle  of  ashes 
nnder  them  occasional! v,  I  will  warrant  to  prevent 
their  ever  being  troubled  with  lice.  I  think  hens 
should  never  be  aMowed  to  roost  with  cattle. 

Port  Kent,  N,  F.,  Feb.,  1867.       J.  C.  Millbb. 


CUBATITB  KEDICnm  POB  P0WL8. 

Iildian  meal,  lard  and  cayenne,  mixed  of  suita- 
ble consistency  to  be  administeredby  putting  the  left 
forefinger  into  the  biddy's  mouth  and  force  a  pellet 
of  the  dough  into  the  throat;  then  gently  work 
it  towards  the  crop.  I  knew  it  to  cure  a  pullet  in  a 
cold  night,  that  failed  to  roost,  and  one  whose 
claws  were  drawn  up,  and  thus  made  helpless,  and 
a  rooster  that  kept  putting  his  head  to  the  ground 
and  going  heels  over.  These  cases  were  cured  in 
an  hour.  C.  Nembtsbb. 

York  County,  Me.,  April,  1868. 


AGRICUIiTUBAIi  mCMB. 

—The  Contoocook  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Society  will  hold  its  next  fair  at  Hillaborough 
Bridge,  SeptcraTjcr  16  and  17. 

— ^Tlie  London  dairymen  have  decided  that  the 
most  profitable  cows  are  graded  short  horns,  not 
because  they  give  more  milk,  but  because  when 
pa.<(t  milking,  they  make  most  beef. 

—The  veterinary  editor  of  WUket*  Spirit  of  ths 
Times  recommends  the  following  for  scratches  in 
a  horse :  Take  sulphate  of  zinc,  one  drachm ;  gly- 
ccriuc,  two  ounces ;  apply  every  moming. 

—A  conw-ijondent  of  Wilket'  Spirit  urges  that 
early  breeding  has  produced  the  deterioration  in 
hor >(  «^  YAhcr  tlinn  In-and-in  breeding.    He  advises     • 
never  to  breed  a  marc  to  a  stallion  under  six,  and 
never  before  the  mare  is  five. 

—Mr.  E.  Borland,  of  Sherwood,  N.  Y.,  writes 
to  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club  that  his  cows 
wcro  l)i:ten  by  mad  dogs,  and  about  two  weeks 
a.tcrwaid  lie  found  greenish  lumps  in  the  milk, 
iiiiout  the  bizc  of  peas,  and  holes  were  continually 
ciUtn  ♦'•rough  the  pans. 

— Tn  i^i! cot ing  cows  for  dairying,  or  furnishing 
mir:  f.T  market,  the  Farmer'9  Cabinet  directs  as 
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follows :  select  good  wedge-shaped  animals ;  heavy 
hind  qnarterSy  tapering  towards  the  head;  with 
light  heads,  long  faces  and  long  wax-colored  horns ; 
slim  necks,  small  tails,  capacious  ndders,  nin- 
ning  well  forwards ;  milk  veins  large ;  teats  good 
size,  rather  long,  and  set  well  apart. 

~The  Farmer's  Cabinet  says  a  piece  of  lard  as 
large  as  a  walnut  mixed  with  dough,  will  cause  a 
hen  to  commence  laying  immediately  after  she 
has  been  broken  up  fVom  sitting;  and  by  glvmg 
hens  fat  in  this  way,  they  may  be  kept  laying  all 
winter. 

—Dr.  Piper  sends  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
the  following  remedy  for  garget  in  cows :  hydrio- 
date  of  potash,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  water,  one 
pint ;  to  be  given  in  doses  of  one  tablespoonftol 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  may  be  mixed  with 
meal,  or  put  into  a  pail  of  water.  This  is  probably 
the  best  remedy  known. 

—In  a  recent  discussion  before  the  Bedford,  N. 
H.,  Farmer's  Club,  the  qnestion  of  applying  ma- 
nures to  sod  ground  was  discussed,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  discuBEion  twenty  to  one  voted  that  manure 
should  be  applied  to  die  sod  after  it  had  been 
turned  over,  and  as  near  the  surface  as  it  is  pcysi-. 
ble  to  cover  it,  not  over  three  inches  deep. 

—-To  prevent  smut  in  grain,  a  correspondent  of 
the  Prairie  Farmer  directs  to  spread  tlie  grain 
thinly  on  a  floor,  sprinkled  fwith  brine  strong 
enough  to  bear  up  an  egg.  Then  add  two  quarts 
of  slacked  lime,  and  shovel  over  until  the  kernels 
are  uniformly  coated.  This  should  be  done  the 
day  before  it  is  sown.  It  will  kill  the  spores  of 
smut  and  quicken  the  growth  of  the  seed. 

—At  a  late  discusbion  by  the  New  York  Far- 
mers* Club,  Horace  Greeley  said,  "I  consider  deep 
ploughing  a  remedy  for  the  woes  of  this  country. 
No  garden  or  orchard  ought  to  be  planted  unless 
trenched  two  feet  deep,  so  that  the  roots  can  pene- 
trate to  the  moisture.  Two  feet  is  not  deep  enough, 
but  I  am  so  modest  I  stop  here !"  With  some  of 
our  New  England  teams  and  on  some  of  our  New 
England  soils,  we  think,  if  obliged  to  *<either  hold 
or  drive/'  one-half  of  that  depth  would  fully  satisfy 
his  "modesty,"  by  diimer  time  of  the  first  day's 
trial. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman  re- 
cently found  the  bees  in  a  hive  kept  in  a  cellar,  the 
temperature  at  the  time  being  about  38^,  very  nn- 
%  easy,  trying  to  get  out  at  the  entrance  and  at  the 
holes  in  the  honey  board,  both  of  which  were  cov- 
ered with  wire  cloth.  When  dark  he  removed  the 
honey-board,  made  five  additional  holes,  cleaned 
out  the  dead  bees  ttom  the  bottom  board  by  the 
use  of  a  bent  wire,  and  all  have  been  perfectly 
quiet  since.  They  were  suflisring  from  want  of 
BuflScient  ventilation. 

—Notwithstanding  a  scarcity  of  water  which 
rendered  it  impossible  to  work  up  the  whole  crop 
of  beets  at  the  Chatsworth  fiictory,  last  fall,  the 
Frairie'  Farmer   says  that  sixty-five   thousand 


pounds  of  sugar,  of  fine  quality  were  produced, 
and  have  been  sold  at  good  prices.  The  work  will 
be  prosecuted  with  renewed  vigor  the  coming  sea- 
son. It  is  also  stated  by  the  Weetem  Rural  that  at 
this  establishment  about  400  bead  of  cattle  hare 
been  fed  through  the  winter  on  beet  pulp,  with  a 
small  amount  of  grain,  the  cattle  fattening  finely 
on  the  pulp. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Nevo  England  Homs^ 
stead  has  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  planted 
potatoes,  not  larger,  on  an  average,  than  an  ordi- 
nary hen's  egg,  and  they  yet  produce  as  sound, 
and  as  large  a  product  as  at  first.  Potatoes  inad- 
vertently left  undng,  if  they  do  not  freeze  during 
winter,  invariably  produce  sound  ones,  larger  and 
more  abundant  than  those  kept  in  the  cellar 
through  winter.  This  has  lately  suggested  to  him 
the  plan  of  keeping  potatoes  excluded  from  the 
air  firom  the  time  of  digging  and  planting,  which 
has  invariably  prevented  rot. 

— At  the  late  meeting  of  the  American  Dairy- 
men's Association,  a  committee  was  appointed  oa 
statistics.  The  committee  propose  to  obtain  cor- 
rect information  in  regard  to  the  product,  demand 
and  sales  of  Ameilcan  cheese  and  issue  eirculars 
at  frequent  intervals  to  dairymen,  advising  them 
of  all  useful  information  in  regard  to  the  cheese 
and  butter  product  and  the  markets.  To  carry  out 
this  scheme  money  is  needed,  and  the  committee 
has  levied  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  per  cow 
on  all  the  factories  in  America.  If  this  should  be 
paid  in,  the  work  will  go  on,  but  if  not,  then  the 
money  will  be  returned  to  such  as  do  pay. 

—Some  time  ago,  a  cow  belouging  to  a  finnmcr 
on  the  line  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  railroad, 
ran  upon  the  track  in  front  of  the  train,  throwing 
the  train  off  the  track,  and  injuring  several  per- 
sons. The  railroad  company  sued  the  farmer  for 
the  fhll  amount  of  damages,  and  recovered  a  ver- 
dict for  $4000.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Sn- 
preme  Court  of  Indiana,  which  affirmed  the  verdict 
of  the  lower  court.  This  is  an  important  deci- 
sion as  it  holds  that  persons  living  upon  lines  of 
railroads  cannot  allow  their  stock  to  run  at  large 
so  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  passing  trains. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker^ 
who  put  28  swarms  of  bees  in  his  cellar,  left 
two  on  the  stand  and  put  one  in  his  chamber,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  which  was  the  best 
place  for  wintering.  The  two  left  out  on  the  stands, 
the  one  put  in  the  chamber,  and  two  of  those  put 
in  the  cellar  were  weighed  December  15th.  Uarch 
26th,  they  were  weighed  again.  One  of  those  on 
the  stand  had  shrunk  fourteen  and  the  other  six- 
teen pounds;  the  one  in  the  chamber  fourteen 
pounds,  and  of  the  two  in  the  cellar  one  lost  fifteen 
and  a-half  and  the  other  sixteen  and  a-half  potanda. 
As  this  does  not  settle  the  question  as  to  the  ood- 
dition  of  the  bees  for  the  summer  campaign,  he 
promises  to  watch  and  see  which  swarms  first  and 
yields  the  most  profit,  and  report  next  fiUl. 
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For  ike  New  England  Farmer, 
THS  BlilTSBIILD. 


-BT  THE  PEARAVT  BABD. 


Wben  wann  rains  fail  and  aoft  winds  sweep 

Away  the  wintry  drift, 
"When  swollen  brooks  roar  down  the  steep, 

And  gray  with  mist  the  lift : 
When  tbrongii  the  vale  the  floods  ontponr 

And  crashing  icy  floes, 
With  swash,  and  dash,  and  wild  nproar,' 

Trend  with  the  melted  snows ; 
When  all  the  plain  with  snow-hroth  swims, 

And  teams,  on  half  bare  road, 
With  swinging  hends  and  cordy  limbs, 

Drag  the  resistant  losd ; — 
A  twitter  fVom  the  tree  we  hear, 

Some  bars  of  mas' c  sweet, 
And  gloomy  thoagh's  give  place  to  cheer 

As  we  the  minstrel  greet. 

Bwcet  little  harbinger  of  Spring, 

Green  fields,  and  snnbright  days  1 
O,  welcome  I  with  thy  azure  wing 

And  softly  warbled  lays. 
While  other  songsters  loiter  still 

In  regions  of  the  sim, 
I  bless  tby  hardy  Uttle  will 

To  t(  II  of  Winter  done, 
Its  dark,  cold  days  and  bitter  skieSy 

its  wild  and  gusty  n'ghts ; — 
Of  Spring,  nnfolding  to  onr  eyes 

Her  mantle  of  delights. 

The  farmer  hears  ihee,  and  he  knows 

Of  earth's  awaking  life ; 
Tells  of  thy  advent  as  he  goes 

Homeward,  to  ** weans  and  wife  i*' 
And  eyes  gn^w  brfght,  and  smiles  steal  o*er 

The  sober  face  of  care, 
And  crowded  grows  the  cottage  door 

To  catch  the  vision  rare. 
The  swart  boy  in  the  sngar-bnsh, 

Who  loves  his  gnn  to  try. 
The  crow's  discordant  croak  will  hush 

With  "mnrder-aiming'*  eye; 
But  when  thy  liquid  numbers  fall 

On  his  delighted  ear. 
He  welcomes  thee  with  answering  eall, 

Kor  harms  thee,  hovering  near. 

Sweet  blaeblrd,  type  of  winged  HopbI 

When  darkness  like  the  tomb 
BeglrU  earth's  pilgrims,  and  they  grope 

In  sadness  and  in  gloom ; 
Hope  whimpers  soft  a  word  of  cheer 

O'er  the  dismaying  scene, 
Tilt  through  the  folds  of  blackness  peer 

Bright  skies  and  living  green. 
00,  ifass.,  March  14, 1808. 

Exploding  Woodchucks. — ^A  gentleman 
recently  informed  us  that  he  had  been  entirely 
raocessfal  in  destroying  these  pests  on  his 
farm  by  an  invention  of  own,  which  he  said 
was  simply  a  ''small  earthquake.^'  This  he 
produces  in  the  following  manner:  a  good 
handful  of  gunpowder  is  put  into  a  doth  bag. 


to  which  a  fuse  is  attached.  The  bag  is  then 
put  into  the  woodchuck^s  hole  some  two  or 
three  feet,  with  the  other  end  of  fuse  project- 
ing from  the  hole,  which  is  then  filled  in  and 
carefully  tamped  with  earth.  If  the  burrow 
has  other  openings  these  must  also  be  closed. 
The  fuse  is  then  lighted,  a  dull  explosion  fol- 
lows, and  poor  chucky  is  never  heard  from 
again,  being  probably  unable  to  breathe  the 
air  in  his  narrow  house  after  the  burning  of 
the  powder. 


CoNTOOCOOK,  N.  H. — ^The  agricultural  and 
mechanical  association  of  the  Contoocook  val- 
ley has  voted  to  hold  its  next  annual  exhibi- 
at  Hillsboro'  Bridge  on  the  16th  and  17th  of 
September.  Its  newly  elected  officers  for  1868 
are  as  follows: — President,  Horace  Grove; 
Vice  l^sidents,  Cornelius  Coolidge  and  C.  E. 
Potter ;  Secretary,  John  F.  Chase ;  Assistant 
Secretary,  Daniel  Johnson ;  Treasurer,  J.  C. 
Campbell. 


BOWINa  QBAUr. 

Seed  can  only  be  distributed  evenly  from 
the  hand  in  a  semi-circle,  and  to  do  this  while 
walking  at  one  end  ^f  the  semi-circle  and  cast- 
ing it  all  on  one  side  is  impossible. 

Let  the  sower  walk  in  the  middle  of  the 
cast  and  throw  it  equfiJly  on  both  sides,  and 
shift  his  track  one  half  the  width  of  the  cast  at 
each  end  of  the  lot,  and  the  most  slovenly  hand 
will  make  fair  work.  Thus  each  line  of'^  track 
will  have  the  edge  of  two  casts  and  the  middle 
of  one.  But  still  a  careful  examination  will 
reveal  a  difference  between  the  right  and  left 
sides,  which  would  be  unnoticed  oy  a  casual 
observer.  This  arises  from  the  head  or  first 
part  of  the  cast  being  apt  to  be  the  thickest, 
and  the  tail,  or  last  part,  flying  the  farthest, 
and  with  this  way  of  walking  the  head  faUs  on 
the  same  place,  both  going  and  returning. 
This,  however,  is  effectually  remedied  by  sow- 
ing with  the  right  hand  one  way  and  the  left 
when  returning,  which  will  become  an  easy  and 
agreeable  habit  with  an  hour^s  practice 

All  this  could  be  made  plain  on  paper  by  a 
drawing,  but  still  plainer  by  a  trial  on  the 
field,  and  the  experimenter  will  be  surprised 
at  its  ease  and  success.  But  in  the  sowmg  of 
small  seeds,  such  as  clover  or  ruta-baga  seed, 
the  best  plan  is  to  carry  the  seed  in  front  and 
sow  with  both  hands,  swinging  the  arms  as  in 
walking,  the  right  hand  advancing  with  the  lef^ 
foot,  and  vice  versa.  This  is  particularly 
needful  with  ruta-baga  seed,  of  which  a  quart 
should  cover  an  acre,  and  remarkably  even 
distribution  is  required  to  facilitate  the  hoeing 
and  insure  a  crop. — W,  H,  Mabbs,  in  Western 
Rural, 
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We  pre*ent  t  cat  of  tbe  Clipper  Slower  as  |  of  which  it  is  composed  are  the  best  tlut 
one  of  the  leading  standard  machines  of  the  :  be  procured.  So  excelleot  waa 
da]';  andonewhicb.iaourjudgnicnt, 19  worthy  »hip,  tliat  aprotest  waa  made  b^  one  of  the 
of  particular  criticUm  hj  those  about  to  piir-  exliibitors,  in  writing,  that  it  wis  better  than 
vfaa«e.  It  ia  claimed  that  its  steel  puar^I^ ;  .  those  offered  for  sale.  A  eub-cooiniittee  waa 
iron  frame;  enclosed  gearing;  m^lh.i.Mc  appointeil,  and  after  a  caniful  examiaation  of 
ahoea ;  adjustable  height  of  cut  while  at  vork ;  j  mnohines  in  tbe  bands  of  fann^n,  and  at  their 
height  of  wheels;  front  drad;  ease  of  ilr^ft ;  warehouse,  reported  that  the  machines  at  Ao- 
adjustabte  gear  shifter ;  with  its  rimplu  itv  of  '"irn  were  in  do  respect  better  than  those  of- 
construction  and  tasty  stjle  of  fiiii.-h,  air  forcd  for  current  salea." 
oonai derations  to  be  appredatcil.  

We  notice  in  the  report  of  the  coi>iiiiii;vf  at ;  Osi.y  ose  Cusco.— In  tbe  table  of  tba 
the  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  trial,  (sue  rcpoit,  pii-u  i:'iiiii):iralive  product*  of  different  seed  pota- 
65  to  67,)  tbe  following  higblv  coiiipll-  toes,  in  ilr.  O.  CWoIt's  communication,  in 
mentary  remarks  lo  the  inventor,  Iklr.  1lijI;i.-<  the  Farmsb  of  April  11,  Monthly  page  210, ' 
Dutton;  "Its  mecbanical  execution  rclli^t^  by  a  mistake  of  the  prioler,  it  appears  that  the 
upon  him  the  highest  credit ;  in  llila  ri'-p-  <■•  ii  ^ime  number  of  the  Cuico  was  plauted  as  of 
feurpasses  all  the  rest ;  all  the  bc'rir-'  ;.  i'  p.  the  fiiur  other  varieties  named;  whcD,acNwfd- 
•mooth  as  machinery  can  make  tl.<i:>;  u''  ;!.i'  iiij;  to  copy,  the  aeed  for  the  twenty-eight 
joints  are  closely  fitted ;  all  tbe  wnrl  Ui^  ji  \'U  \.\Us  which  produced  two  bushels,  was  from  A 
are  mathematically  in  line;  all  the  uuie^ijlj  ,!,rng1e  tuber. 
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BEDS  have 
the  adTBD- 
Uge  of  all 
GDltivated 

,  WTeral  re- 
'-  ipects.— 
They  usu- 
ally    bare 


■e  Uw." 
Thej  are  dtlier  heirs  of  old  settlen,  and 
daim  bj  regular  descent,  or  thej  are  holdiug 
by  the  clum  of  "squatter  BQyereignty,"  or  tfaey 
have  been  inadTertently  placed  in  the  soil  by 
the  fanner,  in  the  manare,  or  mixed  with  his 
seeds.  Id  some  wa;  they  have  got  possesuoD, 
and  the  weed  is  not  particular  about  the  soil. 
It  is  at  home  anywhere,  and  alwaya  ready  to 
assert  its  clum,  aod  piuh  its  way ;  and,  like  (he 
child  of  poverty  among  the  heirs  of  wealth,  it 
seems  to  know  that  it  mnst  fight  il«  way  through 
the  world,  and  sets  aboat  it  with  energy  and 
pluck,  aud  generally,  like  him,  wins  the  fight 
at  the  expense  of  those  whose  prospects  were 
apparently  the  best.  It  does  not  require 
dainty  food  or  watchfhl  tending,  or  careful 
protecdon  from  heat  and  cold.  AU  It  asks  is, 
like  odier  rebels  against  good  govemment, 
"to  be  let  alone,"  and  it  will  accomplish  its 
pnrpooe,  will  niature  ita  seed,  and  thus  secure 
the  continuance  of  the  pest  as  a  source  of 
trouble  in  future.  We  think  cultivaton  do 
not  always  treat  the  weeds  as  wisely  as  tbey 
might  Would  the  commander  who  allowed 
his  enemies  to  entrench  theraselves  and  gather 
r^nforcements  before  he  offered  them  battle, 
be  considered  a  skilful  general?  And  (he 
farmer  who  waits  till  the  weeds  are  firmly 
rooted,  and  have  grown  large  and  strong, — is 
he  any  wiser  P  When  weeds  have  attained  a 
firm  foothold,  it  is  much  more  dif&eult  to  de- 
stroy them.  You  may  turn  them  under  or 
over  with  the  ploagh  or  cultivator,  but  they 
start  up  in  increased  numbers  and  commence 
anew  the  fight  for  possession.  As  soon  as  the 
rows  of  plants  can  be  seen,  set  the  cultivator  in 
motion,  and  turn  up  the  weeds  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  while  they  are  yet  tender.    Indeed, 


the  Western  fanners  use  the  harrow,  drawn  in 
the  direction  of  the  rows,  before  the  shoolB  of 
the  com  are  visible,  aud  say  it  does  not  hurt 
thecom.  On  old  ground,  the  surface  should  be 
stirred  as  often  as  a  new  batch  of  weeds  be^ns 
to  show  itself,  if  the  weeds  and  plants  are 
allowed  to  grow  together,  the  weeds  will  grow 
the  fastest,  and  monopolize  the  nutriment  in 
the  soil,  and  starve  ont  (he  plau(s. 

In  our  old  soils,  this  fight  with  the  weeds  is 
an  important  part  of  the  hnsbandman's  labors. 
It  cannot  be  pat  off,  like  some'  o(heT  work, 
till  a  convenient  time,  but  must  be  attended 
to  a(  once,  and  contjnuedsolongas  the  plants 
continue  to  grow ;  and  if  one  would  have  an 
easier  contest  another  year,  be  must  continue 
it  this  year  through  the  entire  season,  and  not 
suffer  a  weed  to  matiuv  its  seed. 

We  have  a  neighbor  who  commences  early 
his  battle  with  the  weeds  in  his  garden,  which 
rich  soil  and  annually  filled  with  manure. 
He  rakes  over  ita  entire  surface  twice  a  week 
and  keeps  it  "swept  and  garnished"  all  the 
fote  part  of  the  season.  When  the  plants  be- 
1  large  and  thrifty,  he  gets  weary  of  his 
work,  and  leaves  plants  and  weeds  to  them- 
selves, and  in  the  autumn  he  has  a  fine  crop  of 
weeds,  which  mature  a  full  store  of  seeds,  so 
that  he  may  be  sure  of  work  for  the  next  year. 
When  he  digs  his  potatoes  in  the  autumn,  he 
mows  off  a  ftdl  swarth  of  weeds  before  he  can 
find  the  hills.  If  be  woold  keep  his  ground 
clean  throu^  the  entire  season  for  a  few  yeara, 
he  would  find  his  labors  much  lightened.  "A 
word  to  the  wire,"  &c. 

"The  >Ir<  af  god*  mnd  mm,  with  hud  ieentt, 
ForUdionr  pliinlrtiilM  bought  ollheue; 
And  *UlilfaKCmurUTin*ii,liiand  to  toll, 
Bboold  uorotia  wllh  pmlni,  thg  gradglng  lotl.^ 


BDUB  FOB  BOirZNa  WOOIW 
Recently  we  made  a  note,  by  way  of  an 
'agricoltoral  item,"  of  the  fact  that  a  Chi- 
cago convention  of  manufacturers  bad  pro- 
mulgated certain  rules  by  which  they  were  to 
be  governed  in  buying  wool.  But  as  it  takes 
two  to  make  a  bargain,  we  supposed  the  ODfr- 
tbird  shrinkage  resolutions  of  this  association 

Uttie  better  than  a  '  'puff  of  empty  air." 
But  taken  in  connection  with  similar  reaolu- 
tions  adopted  by  a  similar  convention  in 
Rochester,  N.  T.,  about  a  year  ago,  we  see 
by  late  nnmbers  of  the  Sural  Nea  Yorker, 
that  Dr.  Randall  treats  the  matter  as  one  of 
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more  impoTtance^  and  thinks  the  agricultural 
press  should  define  its  position  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  do  its  utmost  to  bring  the  combina- 
tion rules  into  discredit  and  disuse.  For  our 
own  part,  we  have  considered  the  idea*  of  es- 
tablishing any  such  arbitrary  and  preposterous 
rules  for  buying  wool  as  too  absurd  for  serious 
protest. 

Suppose  that  a  convention  of  consumers 
were  to  fix  a  standard  of  ''merchantable  cloth,^^ 
and  then  adopt  a  one- third  or  any  other  posi- 
tive rate  of  Shrinkage  on  which  they  would 
buy  all  other  cloths,  and  who  would  feel  called 
upon  to  define  his  position  on  that  question,  or 
to  attempt  to  bring  such  combination  rules 
into  discredit  and  disuse?  Or,  try  it  on 
horses  or  cattle,  houses  or  lands,  sugar  or  salt, 
stockings  or  shoes,  and  what  would  be  said  to 
a  proposition  to  administer  trade  on  any  such 
principles  ? 

Still  we  very  well  know  that  wool  growers 
have  long  submitted  to  somewhat  similar 
edicts,  and  perhaps  their  emancipation  from 
their  unjust  operation  is  more  distant  than  we 
had  supposed.  It  may  yet  be  necessary,  as 
suggested  by  Dr.  Randall,  for  the  producers 
"to  fight  the  devil  with  fire,^^  by  fonning  a 
combination  of  their  own  to  checkmate  the 
combinations  of  the  buyers.  But  we  had 
hoped  that  the  good  sense  and  best  interest  of 
both  parties  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
more  sensible  and  more  equitable  principles 
of  trafiSc ;  that  wool,  like  all  other  articles  of 
produce  and  merchandise,  would  soon  be 
bought  and  sold  for  "what  it  is  worth,"  and 
that  both  buyer  and  seller  would  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  better  posted  as  to  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  article  and  the  state  of 
the  market. 


TO    FBISVENT    OATTLB   FBOM   JUMF- 
JJStG  FENOB8. 

One  of  the  most  trying  annoyances  to  the 
farmer  is  to  have  breachy  cattle.  They  not 
only  set  a  bad  example  to  other  cattle,  and  de- 
stroy fences  and  crops,  but  they  frequently 
lead  to  bitterness  of  feeling  between  neigh- 
bors, who  have  lived  in  harmony  for  many 
years.  This  sometimes  ends  in  a  fierce  and 
protracted  litigation,  ruinous,  perhaps,  to  some 
of  the  parties,  and  destroys  the  good  feeling 
and  amiability  that  had  previously  given  the 
neighborhood  a  good  name.  This  change  of 
feeling  is  not  confined  to  those  who  were  at 


first  most  interested  in  the  matter,  but  extends 
to  relatives,  witnesses  and  others,  until  the 
whole  neighborhood  is  drawn  into  the  gulf, 
and  all  are  more  or  less  demoralized.  In  this 
unhappy  manner,  feuds  are  commenced  that 
sometimes  pass  down  through  several  gener- 
ations, and  all  springing  from  the  fact  that  a 
breachy  cow,  ox  or  horse  broke  down  the 
fence,  or  leaped  over  it  and  destroyed  a  few 
bushels  of  apples  or  com,  or  f^  to  repletion 
in  forbidden  fields. 

Various  devices  have  been  resorted  to  in  or- 
der to  prevent  such  trespasses,  and  especially 
in  regard  to  sheep,  but  none  have  succeeded, 
or  only  in  a  limited  degree.  Now  we  have  a 
new  one,  and  if  it  is  not  cruel  or  painful, 
or  will  not  greatly  discommode  the  animal 
operated  upon,  and  is  a  remedy,  we  can  see 
no  objection  to  employing  it.  It  is  to  **dtp 
off  the  eydashea  of  the  under  lida,  wiih  a 
pair  of  acissorSj  and  the  exility  or  disposir 
tion  to  jump  is  as  effectually  destroyed  om 
Sampson's  power  was  by  the  loss  of  his  lochs. 
The  animal  will  not  attempt  a  fence  again  un- 
til the  eyelashes  are  grown." 

This  fact  has  been  promulgated  by  that  dis- 
tinguished breeder  of  cattle,  Mr.  Samuel 
Thornb,  of  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  who 
states  that  he  tested  it  upon  a  very  breachy 
pair  of  oxen  with  entire  success.  He  consid- 
ers a  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  great  value  to 
himself,  and  hopes  it  will  prove  so  to  others. 


IiBIOlBSTEBS  Ain>  IKBBIZrOS  FOB 
MUTTOZT. 

A  few  weeks  since  our.  cattle  market  re- 
porter noticed  a  fine  lot  of  263  sheep,  averag- 
ing 144i  pounds,  fatted  by  Mr.  Jurian  Win- 
nie of  Albany  county,  N.  Y.,  and  sold  to  Mr. 
Henry  Goodnough,  a  Brighton  butcher.  We 
now  learn  that  Mr.  Winnie  fed  901  head  the 
past  season,  180  of  which  were  Merinos,  and  the 
remainder  Canada  Leioesters,  and  that  they 
were  sold  for  $12,049.15.  To  test  the  com- 
parative profit  of  feeding  the  two  kinds  of 
sheep,  Mr.  Winnie  set  apart  60  Leicesters 
and  61  Merinos  which  were  weighed  Febro-. 
ary  10.    The  Country  OeaUeman  says : — 

A  careftal  account  was  kept  of  all  the  food  thev 
consumed  during  the  oontinnsnce  of  the  expeii- 
ment,  forty-six  days,  to  March  28,  when  they  were 
again  weighed  and  sent  to  market.  These  num- 
bers were  thought  to  represent  fairlv  the  whole, 
and  were  taken  as  avoidmg  the  trouble  and  addi- 
tional risk  of  error,  which  would  have  been  in- 
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ciirred  by  larger  numbers.  The  experiment  began 
after  botn  lots  had  been  got  In  good  progress— the 
previoas  and  subsequent  treatment  orboth  having 
been  preci^elj  alike.  The  Merinos  were  an  extra 
good  lot,  the  180  haying  been  selected  out  of  600— 
and  no  complaint  could  exist  against  them,  as  we 
know  by  personal  examination,  on  the  ground  of 
being  below  the  best  merits  of  their  kind 
The  following  are  the  figures  a»  regards  weight, 

Feb.  10— eOCkMneWooiswelged, 8,870  As. 

Mareh  Sifr—  do.  do 9,878  As. 

Gslnln46days, 1,008  fts 

Total  ooct  of  feed,  (hay,  gndn,  oil-meal,  roota, 

fro.,  for  40  dayiO $174.43 

Fab.  10—61  fine  Wools  weighed 6,009  lbs. 

Mareh28—       do.  do, 7,880  fts. 

Gatai  In  46  days, 480  lbs. 

Total  oost  of  feed  as  aboye,    •  •  • $144.78 

When  both  lots  were  sold,  March  31st.  the  for- 
mer realized  10}  cents  per  pound,  and  tne  latter 
10j|  cents. 

A  calculation  in  simple  proportion  will  show 
that  if  the  coarse  woob  gained  1006  pounds  at  a 
cost  of  $174  43  for  feed,  the  gain  of  the  fine  wools 
at  the  same  ratio  upon  an  expense  of  $144.78, 
should  haye  been  836  pounds,  wnereas  it  was  only 
480  pounds,  or  a  little  more  than  one-half  a  pro- 
portionate amount  as  compared  with  cost.  As 
compared  with  live  weight,  Feb.  10th,  the  coarse 
wools  gained  11|  per  cent,  in  the  forty-six  days — 
the  fine  wools  not  quite  7  per  cenL 

In  this  coDnection  it  should  be  remarked 
th&t  Mr.  Wimiie  is  a  careful,  but  we  hope  not 
prejudiced,  breeder  of  pure  Leicesters,  as  well 
M  a  noted  and  most  successful  feeder. 
Among  the  last  yearns  lambs  of  his  Leicester 
flock  of  forty  head,  some  weighed  175  pounds 
on  the  17th  of  March  last. 


BXNOVATINQ  WOBJET  IiANDB. 
Hiere  is  much  complaint  that  lands  are  ex- 
hausted. That  they  will  not  yield  remunera- 
tiye  crops,  and  there  is  a  constant  inquiry 
how  they  may  be  restored  to  a  fertile  condi- 
tion. We  haye  long  been  conyinced  that 
doyer  for  this  purpose  is  not  estimated  at  its 
true  yalue.  Cloyer  for  many  purposes,  is  one 
of  the  best  kinds  of  food.  For  sheep,  milch 
cows,  and  horses  that  are  not  worked  much, 
there  is  no  better  hay.  And  while  a  crop  of 
cloyer  that  pays  the  expense  is  obtained,  the 
land  is  improving.  The  BurcU  New  Yorker 
giyes  the  following  experience  of  one  of  its 
correspondents : — 

The  lot  of  which  I  write  is  dark  grayel  apd  sand, 
with  a  little  yellow  pand.  It  had  been  pretty  well 
summer  followed  when  I  bought  it,  and  there  was 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  sow  it  with  wheat,  no 
manure  on  hand  to  top  dress  with.  I  sowed  it  to 
wheat,  and  the  next  spring  with  cloyer.  Harvested 
11  bushels  of  wheat  to  tbe  acre.  Some  time  previous 
to  cutting  the  wheat,  it  had  been  very  dry,  and  the 
clover  was  much  dried  up, — ^it  seemed  as  if  would 
die.    Immediately  after  cutting  the  wheat,  I  sowed 


a  hundred  pounds  of  plaster  to  the  acre,  hoping 
that  this,  with  the  dews,  might  save  the  clover. 
The  clover  lived  and  grew  finely.  The  next  season 
mowed  once  and  pastured  moderately.  Mowed 
again  the  next  season.  In  August  ploughed  eight 
inches,  turning  under  but  little  but  the  roots,  and 
after  cultivating  the  surface  with  drag  and  cultiva- 
tor, sowed  wheat  again.  From  this,  harvested  sev* 
enteen  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Went  through 
the  same  process  again  for  the  next  two  seasons, 
and  harvested  twenty-two  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  thus  doubling  the  yield  of  the  wheat  by  the 
clover  roots,  and  the  piaster.  What  has  been  done 
is  the  best  guide  to  What  can  be  done. 

In  this  case,  in  six  years,  at  a  cost  only  of 
three  hundred  pounds  of  plaster  to  the  acre, 
the  land  had  been  brought  into  a  good  condition ; 
the  crops  in  the  meanwhile  paying  well  for 
the  labor.  There  is  much  land  in  this  State, 
that  by  a  similar  process  might  be  brought 
into  a  good  condition.  No  doubt  manure 
would  do  the  work  quicker,  but  when  this  is 
wanting,  why  not  resort  to  clover  and  plaster. 
Twenty-two  bushels  of  good  wheat  is  as  much 
as  we  call  expect  from  well  manured  lands. 


Weight  of  Flbegbs  and  Prices  of  Wool 
m  Old  Tdces. — ^The  Rural  New  Yorker  has 
discoyered  in  one  of  Shakespeare^s  plays  a 
price  current  of  wool  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  years  old.  In  the  Winter's  Tale,  Act  iy.. 
Scene  2,  the  down  making  preparation  for  the 
'*8heep-8hearing  feast^'  thus  cotmts  up  the 
funds  at  his  disposal : — 

"Let  me  see  :~Eyery  leyen  wethei^-tods ;  eve- 
17  tod  yields— pound  and  odd  shilling;  ^fteen 
hundred  shorn, — ^what  comes  the  wool  to  ?" 

This  is  explained  by  the  conunentators  to 
mean  that  the  wool  of  denen  aheep  would  weigh 
a  tod  or  28  lbs.  Each  fleece  would,  there- 
fore, be  2  lbs.  8  oz.  11  dr.,  and  the  whole 
produce  of  fifteen  himdred  shorn,  136  tod,  1 
doye,  2  lbs.  6  oz.  2  dr.,  which  at  a  pound  and 
odd  shilling  per  tod  would  yield  £143,  38. 

THB  OOTTAOB  8T8T1DM. 
In  his  recent  address  on  retiring  from  the 
Presidency  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultu- 
ral Sodety,  Gen.  M.  R.  Patrick,  after  allud- 
ing to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  skilled  labor 
on  the  farm,  made  the  following  remarks, 
which  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  New 
England,  as  well  as  New  York  farmers,  and 
are  oorroboratiye  of  the  views  expressed  by 
our  correspondent  '*N.  S.  T.*^  in  an  article 
published  last  August.  On  eveiy  farm  where 
hired  labor  is  required  through  the  year, 
this  system  might  be  adopted,  and  would  be 
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attended' by  many  advantages.  In  addition 
to  those  specified  in  Gen.  P.^s  remarks,  the 
laborers  would  be  scattered  through  the  com- 
munity, living  in  close  prosimity  to  their 
work,  instead  of  crowding  into  some  *'Dn- 
blin^^  or  '*Cork,"  in  the  centre  of  our  towns 
and  villages,  by  which  arrangement  much 
time  is  spent  in  going  to  and  from  their  work. 

**The  cottage  system  appem  to'present  the  most 
favorable  solution  to  the  problem ,  for  both  thefar> 
mer  and  the  laborer,  as  well  as  for  the  best  inter- 
ests  of  society  generally.  By  the  erection  of  snag 
cottages,  at  convenient  positions  for  attending  to 
farm  worl^,  and  tlie  employment  of  married  men  as 
permanent  form  laborers,  not  only  boarding  them- 
selves, but  sQch  other  occasionid  help  as  may  he  re- 
quired, the  farmer's  wife  is  relieved  from  the  burden 
of  caring  for  a  houf  e  full  of  hired  men,  and  will, 
in  all  probability,  secure  from  the  wife  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  cottager,  such  female  help  as  may  be 
needed  in  her  own  Ititchen  and  daiiy.  Wherever 
thirt  system  has  been  introduced,  it  has  g^ven  the 
best  satisfaction  to  all  parties  concerned,  especially 
to  the  laborer,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  him  a  home — a 
castle  of  his  own ;  making  him  realise  that  he,  too, 
is  a  householder  and  a  citizen.  • 

His  self-respect  is  increased,  his  manhood  is  de- 
veloped, he  acts  more  considerately;  your  in- 
tereKts  and  his  become  more  identified,  and  your 
influence  in  molding  and  Americanizing  the  ideas 
of  his  growing  family  is  as  potent,  quite,  as  his 
own.  Hitherto  only  the  wealthier  classes  of  our 
agriculturists  have  adopted  this  system,  but  there 
seems  now  to  be  a  necessity  for  the  adoption  of 
of  such  a  system  by  farmers  of  the  middhng  class, 
and  those  who  own  smaller  fiurms." 


Jbr  the  New  England  Farmm, 
THB  AFFIiS  TBBB8. 

<  Shall  we  lose  the  apple  trees  P  This  is  a 
qnestion  of  great  importance.  Solon  Robin- 
son says  '*we  shall  lose  the  apple  as  we  have 
the  peach  crop.^*  I  no  more  believe  this  than 
I  believe  that  we  shall  lose  our  maple  or- 
chards, or  our  beach  and  hemlock  timber  lots. 
But  the  present  system  of  planting  and  cidti- 
tating  apples  must  be  essentially  revised. 
The  statute  laws  intended  for  the  government 
of  a  nation  in  '*the  pipine  times  of  peace,^^ 
are  no  better  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
changing  fortunes  of  a  wasting  war,  than  the 
old  careless  system  of  planting  and  cultivating 
fruit  trees  is  to  carry  them  suely  through  the 
destructive  war  which  the  Curculio,  Codling 
Mgth,  Borer  and  other  inveterate  enemies, 
have  made  upon  them.  Plain,  practical  results, 
deduced  from  experience  and  careful  observa- 
tion must  lead  men  in  this  work,  and  not 
theory.  Theory  is  much  better,  and  will  pro- 
duce greater  results  in  the  school-room  than 
in  the  open  field.  The  man  who  tills  the  soil 
with  his  own  hands,  and  learns  the  varied 
workings  there  of  the  laws  of  vegetable  physi- 
ology, IS  the  man  to  establish  general  princi- 
ples for  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  fruit  trees, 
and  not  the  chemist  in  a  city  labratory.  **Soil 
analvsis^^  died  in  the  arms  of  the  chemist,  so 
.  will  his  trees,  just  as  Mr.  Robinson  says. 


The  man  who  plants  with  intelligence,  culti- 
vates with  prudence  and  care,  guards  against 
over-bearing  and  trains  his  trees  so  as  to  re- 
sist the  effects  of  the  sweeping  winds,  the 
biting  frosts  and  the  ever-changing  atmos- 
phere, will  not  only  £nd  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  profitable,  but  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
occupations  of*  life.  Every  fall  we  hear  that 
the  **fruit  drops  prematurely,  the  apples  are 
wonny,"  **the  fnut  crop  a  failure,"  &c.,  &c. 

But  where  is  the  remedy  P  The  destmctioa 
of  the  perfect  inject  is  beyond  our  reach ;  but 
there  are  remedies  which  we  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  them  while  in  the  embryo  or  larvse  state. 
The  constant  gathering  up  of  all  the  fallen 
fruit,  and  if  apples  in  sufficient  quantity,  make 
them  into  vinegar ;  but  if  few,  or  of  other  va- 
rieties of  fruit  ^- such  as  pears,  plums,  or 
peaches, — ^bum  them.  By  persevermg  in  this 
line  of  treatment,  and  occasionally  washing 
the  trees  with  strong  soap  suds,  or  some  other 
like  wash,  the  destruction  by  these  pests  of 
the  orchard  may  be  greatly  averted.  This, 
however,  is  rather  anticipating  our  subject. 
Other  questions  mnst  be  considered. 

What  kinds  of  fruit  shall  we  raise  P  What 
varieties,  and  in  what  proportions  of  each? 
What  adaptation  of  soil  and  climate  shall  be 
observed.  Shall  we  bud  or  graft?  When 
and  where  obtain  our  scions  or  Duds  P  What 
stock  shall  be  employed?  Shall  we  mulch, 
and  with  what  material  P  What  preparation  of 
soil,  what  amount  and  kind  of  fertilizers,  and 
what  cultivation  generally  shall  be  given  F 
These  and  other  Kindred  questions,  demand 
the  careful  attention  of  every  fruit  grower, 
wherever  located. 

Varietiaa. 

How  few  of  all  the  hundreds  of  varietiea 
under  cultivation  in  the  Eastern  States  combine 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  good  fruit.  What 
we  now  seriously  need  is  an  extensive  planting 
of  seedling  and  experimental  orchards.  From 
this  system  of  planting  by  our  forefathers 
came  nearly  all  tne  choice  varieties  which  we 
now  cultivate.  These  orchards  are  now  fast 
disappearing,  from  old  age  and  neglect.  From 
the  abundance  of  our  forefathers,  our  fathers 
neglected  to  plant.  Central  and  Western  New 
York  supplies  the  eastern  markets  with  apples 
to-day.  The  time  has  come  when  it  pays  to 
raise  apples  for  cider  and  vinegar,  and  there 
must  be  a  new  class  of  apples  produced  for 
this  purpose.  The  Baldwin,  Greenms,  Russet 
and  Nonesuch  are  entirely  unsuited  to  this 
purpose.  Under  the  present  system  of  plant- 
ing and  cultivating  trees,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  originate  a. new  and  valuable  variety. 
That  any  seedling  apple  grafted  and  re-grafted 
for  forty  years,  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
diseases  and  imperfections  of  a  score  of  different 
trees,  can  maintain  its  native  character  and 
qualities  unimpaired,  I  think  no  man  will  as- 
sume to  maintain.  A  ^reat  portion  of  the 
Baldwins  now  produced  m  this  section,  are  far 
below  the  high  standard  of  this  valuable  apple 
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twentT  years  aeo.  Science  has  demonstrated 
that  the  physiological  laws  of  growth  and  de- 
ca^  positively  forbid  the  perpetuation  of  vari- 
eties.  They  are  simply  incidental.  I  know 
of  no  pomological  society,  no  agricoltiiral  or 
horticmtaral  association,  that  has  at  any  time 
offered  premiums  or  inducements  of  any  kind 
-  for  the  production  of  a  seedling  apple  or  pear 
that  should  possess  merit.  We  must  advance 
from  this  position,  or  our  fruit  crop  is  a  nullity. 
Apply  the  money  appropriated  at  State  and 
County  fairs  for  horse-racmg,  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  new  and  valu2&le  seedlings,  and 
these  New  England  hill-sides  and  vallies  would 
again  smile  with  golden  fruit.  With  proper 
treatment,  a  seedling  orchard  may  be  brought 
early  into  bearing,  to  test  its  fruit,  and  but  a 
few«year8  will  be  required  to  top  and  change 
them  into  trees  of  some  good  or  valuable  va- 
riety. 

How  to  Proonre  Good  Trees. 
Thousands  of  trees  are  annually  set  in  this 
country  that  are  worse  than  worthless  at  the 
time  of  setting.    The  nursery  business  has 
become  an  important  one,  and  many  abuses 
and  "tricks  or  trade"  have  crept  into  its  de- 
tails.   Not  that  nurserymen  do  not  prosecute 
an  honest  and  legitimate  business,  and  some 
of  them  have  proved  themselves  benefactors 
of  their  race  by  disseminating  valuable  fruit ; 
but  irresponsible  peddlers  oi  fruit  trees  are 
constantly  travelling  with  fruit  books  of  highly 
colored  plates  of  scores  of  varieties  of  fruit, 
entirely  unadapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  refuse  trees  from  dis- 
tant nurseries,  trimmed  up  like  whip  sticks  to 
facilitate  transportation,  but  precursors  of  un- 
timely decay.    It  is  not  surprising  that  we 
make  failures  in  setting  orchards  from  these 
worthless  sprouts.    The  free  interchange  of 
fruits  between  States  and  nations,  even,  is 
▼eiy  desirable.    But  still,  as  a  |2^eral  rule, 
we  should  raise  our  own  stocks,  mto  which  we 
should  introduce  such  varieties  as  are  known  to 
succeed  in  our  particular  localities,  and  on  our 
varied  soils.    These  stocks  should  be  cut  off 
to  the  ground  the  second  or  third  year,  and 
budded  or  grafled  with  a  perfect  scion  from  a 
good,  healthy,  bearing  tree — using  none  but 
tiiose  from  the  ends  of  bearine  limbs  of  the  last 
yearns  growth, — never  use  buds  from  a  sucker 
or  sprout  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree ;  train  it 
close  to  the  ground,  by  cutting  the  leader  or 
upright  shoot,  back  to  within  about  six  buds. 
Do    this    in  the  early  spring  of  the  next 
season  alter  grafting,  before  the  buds  start. 
Cultivate  as  well  as  you  would  a  field  of 
eom,  in  order  to  fully  develop  the  natural  ca- 
pacity of  the  tree  for  productiveness.    Never 
allow  it  to  overbear.    Mulch  well,  to  keep 
moist  and  maintain  an  eouilibrium  in  the  sap 
and  fluids  of  the  tree.    Keep  the  borers  out, 
and  the  worms  off,  and  Grod  will  assist  you  in 
making  a  tree  that  shall  be  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  thing  to  you  and  to  those  that  shall 
come  after  you. 


From  this  system  of  planting  and'  training 
would  come  orchards  productive  and  remuner- 
ative, by  having  a  native  hardihood  peculiarly 
adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate.  I  nave  said 
varieties  are  incidental, — they  appear  and  dis- 
appear. The  tree  'in  its  old  age  is  unfit  to 
continue  the  propagation  of  its  species.  This 
system  of  producing  new  seedlings,  opens  up 
to  us  an  intensely  interesting  field  of  enterprise. 

Tazietiafl.— Maaurlsff  — Mulohins. 

The  Baldwin  is  our  leading  variety,  though 
it  ma^r  not  eqiftl  the  Spitzenburg  or  Spy.  It  is 
a  ramd  srower;  accbmated  and  productive. 
The  Koxbury  Russet  and  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing we  originated.  New  York  adopted  them, 
but  with  varied  success.  After  the  Baldwin 
come  Green  Pippin,  Porter  and  Danvers  Win- 
ter Sweet,  &c.  I^'ew  York  has  the  Spitzenburg, 
Spy,  Rambo,  Melon,  Twenty-ounce,  Newton 
Pippin,  Codlin,  Swarr,  Wagener,  Smoke  House 
and  Primate,  sJl  good  and  nearly  all  their  own 
by  origin.  We  also  have  the  Nonesuch,  Seek- 
no-further,  Tolman  Sweet,  Pippin  and  others— 
the  Pippin  paying  best»  and  only,  for  generous 
cultivation.  The  Red  Astrachan,  Williams 
and  Gravenstein  are  fine  apples.  The  first 
named  I  would  plant  in  my  ^rden  if  for  notb- 
ingbut  the  beauty  of  its  fruit. 

We  must  revise  and  increase  our  list  from 
seedHngs.  Most  varieties  of  apples  will  bear 
butlittfo  animal  manure.  It  stimulates  and 
fills  the  tree  with  diseased  sajp,  producing  a 
rapid  growth  of  wood,  which  is  immature  and 
will  not  elaborate  into  healthy  leafy  tissue  or 
woody  fibre,  and  resulting  in  a  constitutional 
disease  which  proves  fatal  to  the  tree.  A  soil 
well  drained,  made  rich  with  a  liberal  mixture 
of  leaf  mould  from  the  woods,  and  wood 
ashes,  weU  mutched,  will  make  a  tree  that  shall 
be  enduring.  This  treatment  will  produce  a 
strong,  heiuthy  growth,  and  the  tree  will  ma- 
ture its  wood  every  year.  I  have  only  spoken 
here  of  the  apple.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  pear  will  soon  become  our  most  profitable 
fruit  crop.  L.  L.  Fibrcb. 

Efui  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  Feb.,  1868. 


BIDDT  TB.  POBKBT. 
J.  C.  Thompson  of  Staten  Island,  after  re- 
ferring, in  the  Country  Gentleman,  to  the  re- 
ports of  various  individuals  who  obtained  re- 
spectively, per  annum,  from  single  hens  145, 
156,  126  and  115  eggs,  goes  on  to  make  the 
following  humorous  comparison  between  the 
profits  from  Porkey  and  Biddy. 

1  gather  from  the  numerous  reports  m  your 
paper,  that  porkey  does  well  if^he  turns  out 
ten  pounds  oi  grease  for  every  bushel  of  com 
consumed.  But  let  us  allow  the  swinish  mul- 
titude a  fair  average,  say  12i  pounds  of  flesh 
for  one  bushel  of  com,  althougn  it  is  oftener 
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under  than  over  that  number  of  pounds.  Now 
let  us  see  how  the  account  stands  with  biddy. 
For  one  bushel  of  com,  piggy  gives  12i  pounds 
of  fle^h.  For  one  busnel  of  com  biddy  gives 
say  only  100  eggsf,  which  at  eight  to  the  pound, 
make  12j|  pounds.  The  eggs  of  the  larger 
breeds  will  run  eight  and  often  seven  to  the 
pound.  Thus  giving  piggy  a  fair  average,  he 
makes  12i  pounds,  and  oiddy  at  a  low  rate 
gives  the  same  number  of  pounds  of  food. 

Now  put  both  in  the  market  at  the  present 
prices.  Piggy  l^h  pounds  at  ten  cents,  $1.25. 
Biddy  12^  pounds  at  82  centS  per  pound, 

ieggs  48  cents  per  doz.)  $4  00.  Showing  a 
ifference  in  favor  of  biddy,  of  $2.75.  Return- 
ing to  the  product  of  eggs,  as  by  the  reports 
referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  tms  article,  we 
find  it  to  be  136  eggs  per  head,  that  each  hen 
converted  per  bushel  of  grain  (for  that  is  all 
she  can  eat  in  a  year)  into  seventeen  pounds 
of  food,  beating  piggy  just  4^  pounds  on  the 
bushel.  I  conclaae  by  asking  if  there  is  any 
better  mill  than  a  hen^s  gizzard  for  making 
grain  into  food,  quietly,  cheaply  and  well, 
and  withal  suitable  for  so  many  purposes  P  If 
any  one  knows  of  a  better,  please  advise. 

We  are  afraid  Mr.  T.  has  hardly  done  the 
fair  thing,  in  putting  pork  at  wholesale,  and 
the  eggs  at  retail.  If  the  pork  is  put  at  17 
cents  per  pound,  $2.12i,  and  the  eggs  at 
25  cents  or  37i  per  dozen,  $3.12i,  it  wUl  give 
$1  in  favor  of  biddy,  instead  $2.75,  and  we 
think  be  nearer  the  tmth. 


Remedy  for  Rust  in  Wheat. — ^The  fol- 
lowing, from  a  distinguished  German  Agricul- 
turist, is  taken  from  a  Bremen  paper : — 

For  thirty  years  I  have  found  this  method 
successful  in  preventing  rust  in  wheat :  Some 
hours,  at  the  longest  six  or  eight,  before  sow- 
ing, prepare  a  steep  of  three  measures  of  pow- 
dered quicklime,  and  ten  measures  of  cattle 
urine.  Pour  two  quarts  of  this  upon  a  peck 
of  wheat,  and  stir  with  a  spade  till  every  ker- 
nel is  covered  white  with  it.  Bv  using  wheat 
so  prepared,  rust  of  every  kind  will  be  avoided, 
and  1  have  often  noticed  that  while,  in  the 
neighboring  fields,  a  great  part  of  the  crop  is 
affected  by  rust,  in  mine,  lying  close  by  it, 
not  a  single  ear  so  affected  could  be  found. 

The  same  writer  says  he  takes  the  sheaves 
and  beats  off  the  ripest  kernels  with  a  stick, 
and  uses  the  grain  thus  obtained  for  seed. 


The  Horse  * 'Consternation.** — ^In  addi- 
tion to  the  facts  stated  by  us  in  May  number, 
page  219,  in  relation  to  the  history  of  this  horse, 
the  Country  OerUleman  says  that  he  was  im- 
ported in  June,  1842,  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Albot, 
of  Stokes.  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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HOW    TO   MAKE   HOME  PLEASAITT. 


BT     ANNB     O.     HALB. 


[Entered  accordinff  to  Act  of  Congrees,  In  the  year 
1860,  by  R.  P.  Baton  &  Ck).,  In  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
Dittriet  Ooort  for  the  District  of  Massachnsetts.! 


OHAFTBR  XI. 
WOMAN'S  WORK  AMONG  GARDEN  PLANTS. 

Before  we  begin  onr  work  let  as  see  if  we* are 
ready  for  it.  In  the  first  place,  we  mast  have  « 
saitable  dress  to  wear.  Long  and  full  skirts  are  a 
great  impediment  to  activity  anywhere— they  are 
entirely  unfit  for  garden  work ;  bat  the  working 
dress,  directions  for  making  which  weic  given  in 
Chap.  YlII,  Is  Just  what  is  needed.  It  allows  free 
exercise  of  all  the  limbs,  and  there  is  no  fear  of 
tripping,  nor  of  stumbling,  of  spoiling  plants  or 
flowers,  or  incurring  rents  and  soiling  from  the 
flowing  or  dragging  of  its  drapery. 

As  a  protection  from  the  too  great  beat  of  the 
san,  or  the  too  frolicsome  breezes  (every  woman 
likes  to  keeps  her  hair  in  good  order)  some  ase  the 
close  palm-leaf  or  Shaker  hoods,  or  else  gingham 
bonnets  made  in  the  same  shape,  having  a  cape 
attached  to  cover  the  neck,  but  a  straw  hat  is  am- 
ple shelter  and  much  cooler.  Stout,  thick-soled 
shoes-  are  necessary,  because  of  the  dampness  of 
the  ground,  and  also  to  guard  and  support  the  foot 
when  digging.  For  this  work  some  persons  wear 
clogs  over  their  shoes,  or  fasten  irons  under  them 
by  leather  straps,  lest  the  pressure  of  the  fool 
againsi  the  spade  should  be  uncomfortable.  Gloves 
are  also  needed,  for  there  are  many  rough  and 
sharp  things  to  handle.  Leather  gardening  glo\  es 
may  be  bought ;  these  are  best,  but  old  kid  or  cot- 
ton ones,  taking  two  pairs— one  within  the  other- 
answer  very  well,  though  they  do  not  come  high 
enough  to  cover  the  wrist,— for  this  a  gauntlet,  cat 
cape-fashion  from  silesia  may  be  sewed  to  them. 
These  you  will  want  generally,  but  not  always. 
Don't  be  troubled  by  a  little  soil  upon  your  fingers. 
It  can  easily  be  removed  when  the  hour's  work  is 
done  by  means  of  a  brush  and  borax  water.  Keep 
this  always  ready  for  ase.  To  make  it  add  one 
table-spoonfiil  of  powdered  borax  to  a  quart  bottle 
filled  with  water.  See  that  the  borax  is  all  dis- 
solved, and  when  you  wish  to  wash  your  hands 
take  one  tablespoonfhl  of  this  water  to  a  quart  of 
soap-suds.  If  your  hands  are  very  much  soiled 
use  pomace-soap  or  a  piece  of  pomace-stone ;  by 
so  doing  they  are  kept  smooth  and  fair.  These 
preliminaries  ought  pibperly  to  have  been  settled 
in  the  previous  chapter,  as  also  the  sul^oct  of  tools, 
which  we  will  now  dispose  of  as  quickly  as  possi* 
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ble.  Frociire  a  small  light  spade— one  of  those 
that  are  made  for  ladies'  ase— a  fork,  a  hoe,  a 
rake,  and  a  trowel ;  and  a  small  weeding  hoe. 

Now  we  will  suppose  that  the  surface  of  the 
groimd  has  been  thoroughly  raked,  the  dried  grass, 
dead  leayes,  sticks,  etc,  carried  to  the  compost 
heap.  This,  made  of  refhse  vegetable  matter, 
bones  from  the  kitchen,  ashes,  the  sediment  of 
drains— in  fact,  all  animal  and  vegetable  waste 
that  can  be  collected— must  be  in  every  garden ; 
for  out  of  decay  spring  the  subtle  forces  that  will 
crown  your  work  with  life  and  beauty.  Just  as 
the  ragged,  dingy,  disagreeable  bits  of  scrip  may 
be  returned  to  Uncle  Sam's  treasury  and  we  get  in 
their  stead,  clean,  crisp,  new  bank  notes  and 
gleaming  gold,  so  mother  earth  must  have  her 
womont  treasures  back  again  in  her  bosom  before 
she  supplies  us  with  new  riches.  Of  the  stones, 
bits  of  brick,  and  similar  rubbish,  by-and-bye  we 
will  make  make  a  rockery,— where  some  of  our 
flowers  will  delight  to  dwell — so  these  must  be 
put  away  for  that  purpose,  and  if  the  soil  is  dry 
enough  to  crumble  easily  we  will  commence  oper- 
ations. If  you  have  men,  or  large  boys,  that  you 
can  depend  upon  to  do  the  digging,  it  will  be  well 
to  avail  yourself  of  their  assistance.  But  you  can 
do  it  alone,  and  also  design  and  lay  out  your 
ground  if  you  will  work  moderately. 

To  begin :  attach  two  stakes  to  the  ends  of  a 
rope  two  yards  long;  this  is  to  be  a  measur- 
ing line,  and  also  a  guide  for  the  digging.  Stretch 
it  parallel  to  the  boundary  of  your  land,  along  the 
sunniest  side,  driving  the  stakes  into  the  ground 
to  hold  the  line  steady.  Follow  this  with  your 
spade,  keeping  yonr  work  straight  and  even  by  it, 
and  moving  it  and  arranging  it  so  that  the  ftarrows 
which  you  make  are  of  equal  width.  It  will  take 
two  or  three  thrusts  of  the  spade  to  dig  the  soil 
deep  enough,  because  you  have  not  yet  the  skill 
or  the  strength  to  raise  a  large  quantity  at  once ; 
after  a  little  practice  you  will  get  along  faster. 
But  do  not  huny  ever,  gardening  is  to  be  recrea- 
tion, not  toll.  Get  all  the  pleasure  out  of  it  that 
you  can.  Stop  often  to  look  at  the  ot^ects  around 
you,  and  to  inhale  the  odor  of  the  newly-opened 
ground.  Bonaparte  used  to  say  that  if  he  were 
blindfolded  he  could  distinguish  his  father's  gar- 
den in  the  island  of  Corsica  by  the  smell  of  the 
earth.  At  the  first  feeling  of  weariness,  lay  aside 
your  siHuIe  and  busy  yourself  about  something 
else,  for  this  is  the  hardest  of  garden  work  and 
you  must  accustom  yourself  to  it  gradually.  If 
you  do  not  attempt  to  do  too  much  in  the  outset 
you  will  enjoy  the  occupation ;  but,  rush  on,  with 
only  the  idea  of  getting  things  finished,  and  you 
will  quickly  find  yourself  finished  instead— will 
acknowledge  that  yon  are  really  ''used-up,"  and  de- 
clare that  gardening  is  too  hard  for  you.  One 
hour  at  a  time  is  the  utmost  that  a  woman  ought 
to  spend  at  once  in  gardening,  half  of  that  is 
enough  when  she  uses  a  spade  or  a  hoe.  After 
the  land  Is  dug  it  mast  be  made  fine  and  smooth 


by  raking ;  this  can  be  done,  different  portions  at 
a  time,  accordmg  to  the  design,  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  first 

We  have  provided  for  vines  in  the  previous  chap- 
ter, now  we  will  see  about  trees.  Fruit  is  desira- 
ble, certainly,  but  we  want  ornamental  trees  along 
the  street,  or  road,  or  at  the  comer  of  the  house. 
American  people  have  not  the  same  ideas  of  good 
manners,  or  of  honesty,  that  the  Prussians  have^ 
or  we  might  line  the  roads,  as  they  do,  with  Aruit 
trees,  and  feel  sure  that  the  flruit  would  not  be  the 
cause  of  the  tree's  destruction.  But  then  the  vari- 
ety of  form  and  foliage  which  the  difierent  forest 
trees  present  is  particularly  agreeable  when  con- 
trasted with  that  of  their  orchard  brethren,  and  we 
must  think  of  something  beside  bare  utili^  if  we 
would  elevate  and  cultivate  our  Pastes. 

I  never  could  agree  with  the  matter-of-fact  old 
man  who  said  to  his  neighbor,  just  trai^splanting  a 
fine  young  elm  at  the  end  of  his  garden,  "Oh,  sho ! 
what  a  waste  o'  sile  I  That  ere  elum  aint  good  for 
nuthin'.  Ef  'twas  apple,  or  winter  pear,  or  cherry, 
say,  ary  one  on  'em*s  wuth  bavin'."  But  there 
the  "elum*'  stood,  and  flourished.  In  the  beauty 
of  its  pendant  boughs  and  delicate  foliage  provid- 
ing other  than  material  sustenance  for  its  owner, 
long  after  cider,  and  cherry  bounce,  and  good  din- 
ners, had  made  of  the  old  man  a  clumsy,  grovel- 
ling human  dodo.  For  we  all  have  wings,  and  if 
we  gratify  only  our  earthly  appetites,  as  Dr.  Brown, 
the  genial  biographer  of  Pet  Maijorie  says,  "if  we 
never  soar,  btit  pick  up  all  our  daily  food  at  our  feet, 
we  shall  suffbr  the  fate  of  that  ugly  bird ;  which, 
according  to  ancient  naturalists  was  once  a  true 
dove,  strong  and  beautiful  of  wing,  but  because 
she  would  not  plume  her  feathers,  and  let  her  pin- 
ions grow,  she  lost  the  ability  to  soar." 

Until  recently  little  attention  was  paid  in  this 
country  to  the  cultivation  of  shade  trees.  The 
"forests  primeval,"  in  all  their  magmficence, 
crowned  the  hill-tops  with  glory,  and  sent  the 
blessings  of  health  and  long  life  on  the  breath  of 
wandering  breezes  to  the  valleys  and  plains  below. 
But  man  cared  not  for  their  companionship.  They 
aflbrded  good  fhel  and  timber;  that  was  all  he 
could  see  in  them.  So  whenever  he  wanted  orna- 
ments for  his  grounds  he  imported  prim  Lombardy 
poplars,  and  gloomy  sighing  aspens,  and  melan- 
choly weeping  willows.  And  w^  meet  them  now 
occasionally  on  desolate  country  roads,  looking 
like  grim  ghosts  of  the  past ;  save  when  the  joy- 
ous spring  time  brings  a  shower  of  gold  to  the 
swaying  elms  and  hangs  the  boughs  of  the  maple 
with  rubies,  then  they  get  up  a  semblance  of  life ; 
and  so  drag  on,  year  after  year,  growing  more  and 
more  misshapen  and  distorted.  We  can  imagine 
them  as  sentinels  and  out-posts  to  a  desolate  bat- 
tle-field, keeping  silent  and  moumfhl  watch  over 
the  remains  of  the  fallen ;  but  they  are  too  sombre 
and  cheerless  for  any  other  position.  Everything 
about  home  should  be  cheerful  and  suggestive  of 
happiness,  so  if  we  have  trees  for  ornament  or 
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shade  or  sbelter,  we  will  choose  such  as  ftom  as- 
sociation, or  by  their  form  and  foliage,  represent 
those  qualities.  The  deciduous  trees  being  more 
changeftil  in  their  beauty  are  on  many  accounts 
most  desirable ;  but  the  evergreens  afibrd  great 
protection  from  bleak  winds,  and  enliyenawintiy 
landscape. 

In  selecting  trees  to  adorn  our  homes  we  must 
regard  the  extent  of  premises  and  size  of  build- 
ings. Thus,  if  the  lot  is  somewhat  circumscribed 
and  the  house  high,  one  tall,  stately  tree  will  hare 
a  finer  effect  than  several  of  smaller  growth; 
while  for  a  cottage  these  would  be  very  appropri- 
ate. Again,  in  a  small  enclosure,  or  along  a  nar- 
row walk,  trees  of  a  close,  compact  habit  look  bet- 
ter than  the  spreading  varieties. 

The  English  elm,  ash,  and  larch,  and  the  pines 
generally,  are  trees  of  the  highest  growth.  The 
mountain  ash,  laburnum,  acacia,  locust,  alder,  el- 
der, lilac,  are  the  smallest.  The  maple,  linden, 
willow,  lime,  plane  (or  button-wood),  beech,  birch, 
abele  (or  poplar),  oak,  sumac,  American  cedar, 
and  elm,  the  nut  trees,  hemlock,  spruce,  arbor 
vitiB,  fir,  catalpa,  tulip,  allanthus,  are  of  medium 
height.  The  chestnqts,  particularly  the  horse 
chestnut,  the  butternut,  some  oaks,  poplars, 
limes,  maples  are  of  the  closest  foliage  and  most 
compact  form.  The  American  elm,  and  willows 
generally,  of  spreading  shape  and  light,  open  fo- 
liage. The  English  elm  and  ash  are  narrow,  with 
round  heads.  Firs,  cedars,  and  pines,  are  broad 
at  their  bases,  with  pointed  heads.  The  longest- 
lived  are  the  oaks,  poplars,  and  firs ;  next  to  these 
the  elms  and  the  limes.  Oaks,  elms,  and  most 
pines,  grow  slowly.  The  willow,  the  sumach, 
larch,  and  the  birch,  rapidly.  The  sycamore  (a 
species  of  plane)  will  grow  six  feet  in  a  season ; 
the  larch,  four  feet;  spruce,  and  some  firs  three  or 
four  feet. 

All  nut  trees  require  a  tender  and  rich  soil ;  ma- 
ples, a  sandy  loam ;  also  pines  and  firs.  Elms, 
oaks,  limes,  poplars,  ash,  willows,  do  best  in  rich 
soil.  The  birch,  the  larch,  the  elder,  the  alder, 
will  grow  in  the  poorest,  liany  of  these  are  easily 
raided  flrom  their  seeds.  Kuts  should  be  planted 
about  an  inch  deep,  in  fine,  moist,  rich  soil  in  the 
autumn ;  ash  seeds  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  in  a 
sunny  situation,  the  same  depth;  sycamore,  not 
quite  so  deep,  in  dry,  sandy  soU  in  April.  Elms, 
maples,  pines,  larches  and  firs  may  also  be  started 
in  this  way.  But  where  only  few  are  needed  it  is 
best  to  procure  young  trees  of  a  thrifty  growth. 

Having  decided  what  tree  to  set,  be  sure  that 
your  soil  will  suit  it.  This  often  varies  in  a  square 
rod,  and  if  the  spot  has  not  properties  for  holding 
the  tree's  roots  and  yielding  them  nourishment 
yon  must  supply  them.  Thus,  if  the  ground  be 
sandy  and  too  loose,  mix  it  with  bog-earth  and 
leaf-mould ;  if  too  heavy  and  close,  gravel  ftom 
the  street — chlp-dirt  from  the  wood-house. 

Trees  should  be  re-set  as  soon  as  possible  after 
being  taken  tcom  their  native  soil.   If  the  roots 


get  dry,  put  them  in  water  till  thoroughly  moist- 
ened, and  trim  off  all  decayed  and  broken  portions. 
The  surface  of  turfed  ground  in  which  trees  are  to 
be  set  should  be  cut  into  sods  that  are  to  be  re- 
placed afterward.  Make  the  hole  at  least  a  foot 
dee.  er  than  the  length  of  the  roots,  and  wide 
enough  to  spread  them  naturally.  Throw  in  at 
first  soil,  and  then  soil  mixed  with  your  strongest 
compost.  Place  the  tree  upright  upon  this.  Shovel 
on  the  roots  sufficient  soil  to  coyer  them  lightly, 
and  then  pour  in  water.  Add  more  soil  as  it  sinks 
around  the  roots,  and  more  water,  until  the  tree 
stands  well.  Then  press  the  earth  with  the  spade, 
beat  it,  and  tread  it,  to  make  it  firm  and  smooth. 
The  soil  ought  to  lie  closely  enough  to  keep  the 
tree  in  an  erect  position  without  any  support,  but 
if  it  sways  or  begins  to  lean  in  a  day  or  two,  tie  it 
to  a  stake.  If  your  land  is  wet  it  will  be  well  to 
place  a  layer  oMaige  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  to  serve  as  a  drain. 

As  to  pruning,  there  will  be  little  need  of  it  if 
you  watch  the  growth  of  your  trees  and  rub  off  all 
buds  that  would  develop  into  superfluous  branches. 
The  ol](ject  of  priming  is  to  assist  the  tree  in  at- 
taining a  natural  shape,  to  give  it  a  strong,  stout 
trunk  and  symmetrical  head.  No  branches  should 
be  cut  off  that  do  not  interfere  with  the  leading 
ones,  and  always  before  they  attain  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, or  not  at  all.  Use  garden  shears  or  a  prun- 
ing knife— very  sharp,— ^  make  a  smooth  cut  that 
will  heal  readily.  The  branches  of  evergreen  trees 
should  be  tied  in  for  the  winter  if  in  bleak  posi- 
tions to  protect  them  from  the  frost  They  sel- 
dom need  trinoming ;  if  ever,  in  early  summer. 
Fruit  trees  should  only  be  pruned  in  the  latter  part 
of  May  or  in  June— shade  trees,  in  the  autumn. 

Among  flruit  trees,  the  Apple  should  be  our  first 
choice,  because  it  is  most  likely  to  fiourish  in  ordi- 
nary garden  mould;  its  fruit  is  the  most  valuable 
as  an  article  of  food,  the  tree  is  less  liable  to  dis- 
ease than  others,  and  it  lives  to  a  great  age— an 
English  author  speaks  of  one  over  a  thousand  years 
old— it  frequently  yields  good  crops  two  hundred 
years.  With  all  these  excellent  qualities,  it  it  at 
times  very  beautlftil ;  what  finer  ol^ect  does  na* 
tnre  ftimish  than  an  apple  tree  in  full  bloom,  or  in 
Its  ripened  fruitage?  Although  the  apple  is  so 
widely  known,  and  reaches  its  highest  perfec- 
tion in  this  country,  it  is  not  native  to  our  soil,— 
there  lyere  none  here  before  its  settlement  by  die 
whites.  But  it  seems  well  fitted  to  the  cUmate,ha8 
improved  so  much  by  its  migration  and  culture 
here  that  the  once  boasted  pippins  and  pearmains 
of  England  are  outrivalled  by  the  same  fruit  now 
exported  from  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 

Apple-trees  that  yield  summer  firuit  are  of  more 
upright  form  and  lighter  habit  than  those  that 
bear  fruit  for  the  winter ;  these  have  widely-spread 
branches  and  dense  foliage.  In  planting  a  garden 
it  is  best  to  take  these  matters  into  consideration. 
Again,  russet  apples  have  more  pulp,  and  there- 
fore  are  more  desirable  for  cooking ;  pippins  are 
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most  highly  flayored;  sweet  apples,  mostnntri- 
tioos.  Bat,  as  with  grapes,  we  should  choose 
those  varieties  that  have  proTed  remaneratiye— 
and  most  satisfactory  in  localities  similar  to  that 
which  we  intend  to  occapy.  This  is  a  safe  rule 
for  a  woman  to  follow.  She  thus  gets  all  the  bene- 
fit of  the  numberless  experiments  that  cost  some- 
body a  good  deal  of  time  and  money.  When 
Belting  your  trees  be  sure  to  give  them  room 
enough,— apple-trees  should  be  six  or  eight  yards 
apart;  pear,  four  or  five,  if  standard;  dwarf  pear 
trees  may  be  nearer.  Remember  that  they  need  a 
plenty  of  air  as  well  as  sun  to  perfect  fhdt. 

Pears,  by  their  greater  delicacy  of  pulp  and  fl^ 
▼or,  stand  higher  in  estimation  of  many  than 
apples;  but,  although  healthful,  they  are  want- 
ing in  the  substantial  qualities  of  that  firnit. 
Still,  the  cultivation  of  so  many  choice  varieties 
upon  quince  stocks,  which  firom  their  small  size 
•re  very  convenient  for  the  garden,  has  brought 
the  pear  into  very  general  use.  The  best  way  to 
apply  fertilizers  to  these  trees  is  to  spread  a  gener- 
ous coating  from  the  compost-heap  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  this  should  be  done  In  the 
autumn.  Spring  is  the  best  time  to  set  out  the 
new  trees.  They  need  air  at  their  roots,  and 
moisture,  so  the  soil  must  belLept  open  by  stirring 
it  frequently  with  a  fork.  To  promote  this,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  raise  vegetables  in  the  mould  around 
them.  Both  apples  and  pears  should  be  taken 
from  the  tree  when  the  fruit-stem  separates  easily 
firom  the  branch.  They  gain  higher  color  and  fla- 
vor by  being  placed  away  from  the  light  and  air 
after  gathering.  Italy  is  said  to  have  originated 
the  pear; — th3  Romans  had  many  varieties,  and 
modem  Italy  and  France  excel  in  the  culture  of 
this  fruit.  The  apple  is  also  probably  a  native  of 
Italy. 

Heap  ^ood-ashes  around  the  trunk  of  apple  and 
pear-trees  (a  foot  high  at  least)  to  keep  off  the 
borer.  Washing  the  trunk  and  limbs  with  whale 
oil  soap-suds,  using  a  stiff  brush,  prevents  the  ao- 
comulation  of  moss  and  destroys  small  insects. 
Old  trees  are  much  benefitted  by  scraping  their 
bark  and  afterward  washing.  Caterpillars  and 
canker-worms  may  be  prevented  in  a  great  meas- 
ure by  surrounding  the  trunks  with  small  zinc  or 
tin  troughs  filled  with  whale  oil,  or  strips  of  can- 
vass or  thick  paper  frequently  tarred.  Watch 
your  trees  for  caterpillar's  nests  and  remove  with 
a  brush  immediately,  or  cut  off  the  twigs  on  which 
they  rest  and  bum  them. 

The  Peach  comes  from  Persia.  This  tree  has 
such  a  delicate  nature  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  keep  it  thrifty  in  New  England,  but  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States  it  flourishes  well.  The 
tree  needs  a  light,  rich  soil,  and  a  situation  shel- 
tered fh)m  wintiy  winds,— yet  not  so  much  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  as  to  cause  the  fruit-buds  to  open 
too  early  in  the  spring,  when  there  is  danger  from 
late  fhMts.  Keep  wood-ashes  at  the  base  of  the 
tree,  fbr  a  flercilizer,  and  also  to  destroy  insects. 


The  peach-tree  needs  no  trimming  except  to  re- 
move decayed  branches.  The  lower  limbs  produce 
the  most  fruit ;  no  matter  how  low  they  are,  only 
keep  them  fix)m  iigaring  the  tree  by  trailing  wiUi 
their  weight.  Peaches  need  great  care  in  hand- 
ling ;  after  gathering,  keep  them  in  cotton  or  soft 
paper  till  used.  As  it  is  comparatively  a  small 
tree,  and  its  fl-uit  of  superior  beauty— exceedingly 
agreeable  both  to  the  eye  and  the  palate— wher- 
ever there  is  any  probability  of  its  flourishing,  it 
should  have  a  place  in  the  garden. 

Cherries  are  of  easy  culture  and  generally  pro- 
lific They  are  from  Asia  Minor,  so  also  are  most 
of  our  cultivated  plums,  but  there  are  many  wild 
plums  in  our  Westem  states  that  would  no  doubt 
well  repay  carefhl  cultivation.  To  kill  the  cur- 
culios,  that  are  very  ii^urious  to  the  fruit,  some 
persons  shake  powdered  brimstone,  others  slaked 
lime  and  wood-ashes  over  the  tree,  after  the  fruit 
is  set.  Something  of  the  kind  should  be  done 
three  or  four  times  a  week  for  a  month.  The 
black  knots  that  form  on  plum-trees  should  be  cut 
off  with  a  praning  knife,  and  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine applied  to  the  wound.  If  wood-ashes  are 
heaped  about  the  base  of  the  trunk  of  cherry  and 
plum-trees,  through  the  winter,  they  grow  more 
healthy.  Apricots  are  an  early  variety  of  peach — 
the  name  comes  ftt>m  the  same  root  as  our  word 
precocious.  Nectarines,  so  called  from  their  deli- 
cious flavor,  in  allusion  to  the  drink  of  the  gods, 
are  also  a  variety  of  peach.  Both,  were  well- 
known  to  the  ancients,  but  are  not  common  with 
us.  Quinces  are  only  suitable  for  cooking, — if 
you  have  low,  wet  land  they  will  flourish  there. 
Probably  every  one  knows  that  a  seedling  fmit- 
tree  is  not  likely  to  resemble  its  parent.  The  pro- 
cess of  budding,  or  of  grafting,  by  which  it  is 
made  to  produce  choice  fruit,  ought  perhaps  to  be 
given  here,  but  we  have  not  space ;  for  the  same 
reason  many  interestmg  facts  relating  to  firuit* 
trees  and  their  culture  must  be  omitted. 

Of  the  smaller  fruits  all  gardens  should  have  at 
least  one  specimen — Either  of  currants,  gooseber- 
ries, raspberries,  blackberries  or  strawberries. 
Mulberries  are  delicious,  but  the  leaves  are  of 
more  value  as  food  for  the  silk  worm,  so  we  seldom 
find  the  tree  in  girdens ;  perhaps,  however,  on  ac- 
count of  it^  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  soil  and  its 
enormous  size  in  comparison  with  its  fruit.  Goose- 
berries, either  native  or  English,  also  currants, 
are  best  raised  from  actings.  They  will  fiourish 
trained  against  a  fence, — ^but  yield  more  abun- 
dantly, and  ripen  their  fruit  more  quickly,  if 
placed  where  they  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the 
sun  and  air,  and  are  trimmed  into  a  tree  form ;  they 
thus  make  an  elegant  appearance.  Wood  ashes 
mixed  with  decayed  vegetable  matter  should  be 
laid  upon  their  roots  in  the  autumn.  Raspberries 
need  a  rich,  loamy  soil  and  a  plenty  of  sun.  The 
bearing  stalks  should  be  cut  down  every  two  years, 
and  all  superfluous  suckers  removed  every  spring. 
BlackbeiTies,  as  rich,  bat  a  moister  soil,  and  sinv- 
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ilar  treatment.  Both  these  fraits  should  be  trained 
with  bands  against  a  fence  or  wall,  and  they,  as 
well  as  strawberries,  need  freqnent  stirring  at  their 
roots,  and  watering  after  the  fruit  is  set. 

The  strawberry  grows  everywhere,  and  is  among 
the  most  healthful  of  fruits.  Great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  its  culture,  but,  though  enormously 
large  berries  have  been  gained,  the  original  flavor 
cannot  be  improved.  Strawberries  should  have 
rich,  light  soil — ^a  sandy  loam  with  leaf-mould. 
Set  the  plants  in  August  about  one  foot  apart,  in 
rows ;  hoe  them  frequently,  cut  off  all  runners,  and 
keep  them  free  ftom  weeds.  It  was  an  old  cnstom 
to  lay  straw  around  the  plants  to  keep  down  weeds 
and  to  prevent  the  runners  firom  taking  root — Whence 
the  name  atraw-berry.  Cover  them  with  straw, 
stable  litter,  or  dead  leaves,  through  the  winter. 
Hake  these  off  in  the  spring,  and  hoe  and  water  them 
fVequcntiy ;  keep  the  soil  damp  until  the  flruit  is  all 
ripened.  The  way  to  provide  for  a  continuance  of 
the  strawberry,  now  brings  us  to  vegetables. 

Side  by  side  with  strawberries  plant  a  row  of 
beets,  carroty,  lettuce,  radishes,  as  you  please,  for 
family  use ;  and  as  they  are  removed,  direct  run- 
ners into  their  vacant  places  to  form  a  new  straw- 
berry bed  for  the  next  year.  Make  the  soil  light 
and  fine  with  fork  and  rake.  Heap  it  into  a  nar- 
row ridge,  forming  it  straight  by  means  of  the 
measuring  line,  and  firming  the  ground  with  the 
spade  and  hoe.  "Draw  a  ftarrow  along  the  top  about 
half  an  inch  deep,  and  in  this  scatter  the  seeds. 
Beet  seeds  should  be  soaked  a  day  before  sow- 
ing, in  cold  water;  mix  sand  or  dry  loam  with 
carrot  and  lettuce  seed,  in  order  to  plant  them 
sparingly.  If  the  beets  come  up  too  thickly  they 
can  be  thinned  out  and  the  young  plants  used  for 
greens.  Lettuce  must  be  transplanted  to  form  large 
heads.  For  radishes  make  holes  half  an  inch 
deep,  two  inches  apart,  and  drop  the  seeds  singly 
In  these ;  cover  them  over  lightly  with  soil  and 
smooth  the  surface, — also  the  furrow.  After  the 
plants  are  up  use  the  weed-hoe  to  stir  the  ground 
and  to  keep  it  clear  of  weeds  till  they  attain  their 
ftiU  growth. 

Rings,  beds  and  hills,  for  other  vegetables,  may 
be  arranged  tastily  around  and  about  the  young 
trees  and  the  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes.  To 
make  a^ing  about  a  tree,  windtyour  measuring- 
line  threc-qnartcrs  of  its  length  around  the  trunk ; 
then  draw  the  end  thus  left  straightly  towards 
yourself,  and  walk  slowly  around  the  tree,  drag- 
ging the  stake  that  is  attached  to  the  line  through 
the  soil,  and  you  have  drawn  a  circle.  Within  this 
mark,  shovel  mould  fh>m  without— sufficient  to 
raise  it  six  inches  above  the  walk  that  is  to  sur- 
round it— pulverize  the  soil,  and  firm  the  edge  of 
the  ring  as  yon  would  a  row.  Stake  out  square  or 
oblong  beds  by  means  of  your  measuring  line  and 
its  stakes,  and  prepare  the  soil  and  finish  their 
edges  in  the  same  way.  Angular  beds  yon  can 
make  by  drawing  your  line  trom  opposite  comers 
of  a  sqaare ;  and  these  may  be  changed  into  cres- 
cent shape,  very  easily,  with  your  hoe.    To  draw 


a  circular  bed,  drive  one  stake  of  your  line  in  the 
centre  of  a  square  whose  area  will  contain  the  di- 
ameter of  your  bed ;  wind  your  line  around  that 
I  stake,  leaving  Just  enough  to  reach  the  edge  of  the 
square ;  take  the  other  stak|  and  walk  and  mark 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  as  you  did  for  the 
,  ring  mentioned  above.  Lay  out  hills  by  measur- 
I  ing  a  plot  of  ground  and  dividing  it  equally, — al- 
•  low  a  half  yard  for  each  hill  (melons  and  encum- 
bers need  hills  three  or  four  feet  apart— squashes, 
six ;)  mark  the  places  and  hoe  the  soil  into  circu- 
lar heaps,  treading  the  mould  around  and  between 
them  till  it  is  firm.  The  hills  should  be  at  least  a 
foot  higher  than  the  walks.  The  principal  walks 
through  your  vegetable  garden  should  be  half  a 
yard  wide;  among  your  flowers  you  will  want 
them  wider.  In  making  beds,  rows,  etc.,  all  the 
soil  in  the  walks  adjacent,  that  was  loosened  in  the 
spading,  should  be  used,  then  you  have  a  good 
foundation  left  for  paths,  which  ought  to  be  grav- 
elled, and,  if  possible,  roiled. 

A  few  words  now  about  the  arrangement  of  the 
vegetables,  which  should  be  as  near  the  kitchen 
as  possible :  Suppose  the  apple-trees  are  diong  two 
sides  of  the  garden,  distant  eight  yards  firom  each 
other  and  two  yards  ftom  the  fence.  Between 
them  and  against  the  fence  form  a  row  of  hills,  in 
which  tomatoes  may  be  set  supported  by  stakes 
or  fhimes,  or  trained  upon  the  fence.  Or,  running 
beans  planted,  five  in  each  hill,  half  an  inch  deep, 
and  poles  set  for  them  to  climb.  In  fronC  of  these 
a  walk.  Then  rings  around  the  trees,  or  rows 
between  them,  for  bush  beans  and  peas — ^the  low- 
est, nearest  the  trees.  Around  the  pear  trees  the 
same.  Soak  peas  and  beans  till  the  germ  bursts 
its  covering ;  plant  them  in  furrows,  two  inches 
apart,  half  an  inch  deep ;  cover  them  with  soil, 
and  press  the  surface  with  the  spade,  or  some 
slight  weight.  Surrounding  the  dwarf-pear  and 
other  flruit-trees,  and  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes,  narrow  beds  and  rings  for  sage,  thyme, 
maijoram,  savory,  parsley,  pepper-grass,  etc ;  and 
walks  dividing  them  firom  each  other.  The  seeds 
of  these  kitchen  herbs  should  be  laid  in  furrows, 
one  third  of  an  inch  deep,  covered  by  soil  sifted 
upon  them,  and  then  pressed,  as  for  peas  and 
beans.  Peas,  excepting  the  dwarf  kinds,  need  a 
support  of  flrame  or  sticks. 

Soil  for  the  asparagus-bed  should  have  a  gen- 
erous dressing  from  the  compost  hei^,  with  salt. 
It  should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and  made  fine  and 
light.  Plant  the  seed,  one-third  of  an  inch  deep, 
in  autumn.  The  stalks  will  be  small  the  first 
year;  but  keep  out  weeds,  cover  the  bed  with 
stable  litter  or  dead  leaves,  in  t£e  fall,  rake  it  off 
as  soon  as  the  frost  is  gone,  stir  the  bed  carcfhlly, 
water  it  with  a  decoction  of  salt,  water,  and  soil 
fix>m  the  hen-house,  and  you  will  soon  get  good 
heads— larger  and  large  each  year. 

Melons,  encumbers,  and  squashes,  need  rich, 
fine  soil,  and  the  best  situation  in  the  garden, 
facing  the  south  if  possible.  Enrich  the  melon 
plot  from  the  compost  heap,  with  a  good  supply  at 
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aoot  added.  Place  five  seeds  in  a  hill,  with  a 
spoonftil  of  gnano  from  the  hen-house,  coyer  them 
with  half  an  inch  of  soil.  Spread  straw  or  brush 
for  the  vines  to  lie  upon.  If  the  seeds  all  start 
well,  take  out  two  plants,  three  are  enough  for  a 
hilL  Water  them  freely.  If  they  show  few  fruit- 
ftil  blossoms  piuch  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots. 
Cultivate  encumbers  in  the  same  way.  Cucum- 
bers need  so  much  water  that  if  their  hills  lie  in  a 
hollow  they  do  better.  Arrange  squashes  as  a 
screen  for  the  compost  heap,  by  means  of  stakes  or 
brush  for  tfacir  support.  All  flat  seeds,  like  those 
of  the  squash,  should  be  planted  edge-wise.  Place 
seven  seeds  in  a  hill,  cover  them  an  inch  deep, 
lightly — if  they  all  come  up  take  out  two— if  the 
insects  do  not  destroy  them,  two  more.  To  de- 
stroy the  "bags"  sift  wood-ashes  and  soot  over 
the  plants  while  the  dew  lies  on  them.  Some  per- 
sons make  screens  of  gauze,  strainer  cloth,  or 
paper  for  all  these  vegetables,  to  keep  off  insects. 

Rhubarb  is  generally  raised  from  a  division  of 
the  root.  Cover  it  with  stable  litter  through  the 
winter.  Stir  the  soil  around  it  early  in  the  spring. 
Place  a  headless  barrel  over  it  to  make  the  stalks 
grow  long  and  to  lessen  their  acidity.  Water  it 
freely  till  August— keep  it  dry  afrer  then. 

Sow  cabbages  in  boxes,  then  transplant  into 
light  soil  mixed  with  wood-ashes.  Make  a  hole 
over  an  inch  square,  place  the  plant,  fill  in  water, 
then  cover  all  but  two  leaves  with  soil.  Set  them 
two  feet  apart.  After  they  begin  to  grow  stir  the 
ground  around  them  very  frequently.  Sow  tur- 
nips after  radishes  and  early  peas  and  beans  are 
gone,— spading  over  the  soil  and  adding  ashes. 
It  is  said  that  black  pepper  sifted  over  cabbages 
and  turnips  will  destroy  insects.  Parsnips,  plant 
early,  in  rich  soil,  in  rows,  half  an  inch  deep. 
Onions  require  a  sandy  soil  mixed  with  a^hes,— 
and  hen-guano  is  a  good  addition— sow  as  pars- 
nips. Keep  them  clear  of  weeds.  Start  peppers 
and  tomatoes  in  the  house,  in  boxes,  early  in  Feb- 
ruary ;— set  in  soil  enriched  as  for  onions,  in  May. 
Give  them  plenty  of  water.  Raise  horseradish 
ttom  pieces  of  the  root  in  rich,  damp  soil ;— in  the 
spring,  after  using  the  larger  part,  re-set  the  slim 
end.    Cover  it  with  ashes  through  the  winter. 

Don't  attempt  to  raise  com  or  potatoes  unless 
you  bavp  plenty  of  room  and  snnshme.  Both  need 
light,  sandy  loam.  Soak  com  (use  only  the 
sweet)  three  or  four  days  before  planting,  in  cold 
water;  put  four  kernels  in  a  hill,  cover  with  half 
inch  of  soil.  Potatoes  do  not  depend  so  much  on 
sun  but  they  want  a  sheltered  spot.  They  need 
hoeing  two  or  three  times,  as  also  com.  This  is 
snch  hard  work  for  women  that  the  new  method 
of  raising  potatoes  is  best  for  them  to  try.  For 
this  prepare  a  bed.  Take  out  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  six  inches;  spade  over  the  subsoil,  spread 
upon  it  two  or  three  inches  of  hay  or  straw,  cut 
potatoes  so  that  three  eyes  are  in  each  piece,  lay 
these  pieces  on  the  straw,  eight  inches  apart,  cover 
over  with  two  inches  of  soil.  Pull  up  what  weeds 
Appear,  water  the  bed  occasionally,  and  loosen  the 


soil  with  a  rake.  This  is  called  the  French  method 
— it  has  proved  successful  with  many.  Spinach, 
for  spring  use,  sow  m  rows,  in  the  fall,  where 
potatoes  have  been ;  and  cover  with  straw  through 
the  cold  weather.  Dandelions,  transplant  Arom 
the  meadows  to  rich  soil  in  a  sheltered  place ;  to 
increase,  sow  the  seed  in  the  autumn,  or  divide 
the  roots. 

[The  next  chapter,  treating  of  Garden  Flowers,  etc., 
will  conclude  the  author's  remarks  upon  this  enbjecu] 


A  HOUBXlKmBFBB'B  BTBIOTUBIDS 

OH 
«*]M>Bra:STIO   B€OirOMT.» 

Mb.  Editob,  or  Miss  Hale,  the  author  of  ''Do- 
mestic Economy'* :— Do  you  mean  all  mothers,  or 
"women,"  to  follow  your  advice  given  th  your 
articles  ?  Or  do  you  mean  such  mothers  as  have 
time  to  do  it  ?  For  although  a  "stitch  in  time 
saves  nine,'*  it  requires  a  goodly  share  of  the  time 
allotted  to  woman's  daily  work,  not  mentioning 
her  time  of  sleep,  which  she  onght  to  have  and 
certainly  needs  after  her  busy  day's  work.  Few 
mothers  who  do  their  own  work,  and  have  the 
whole  care  of  children,  husband  and  hired  man  or 
men,  find  many  days  but  what  are  busy  ones,  and 
need  certainly  fh>m  11  o'clock  until  5  in  the  mom 
to  sleep  what  they  can.  But,  betv^een  caring  for 
baby,  and  keeping  Charlie  and  Susie  covered  up, 
&c.,  bedtime  would  find  the  mother  up  much  later 
than  11  o'clock,  if  she  followed  all  the  rales  in 
"Domestic  Economy." 

Now,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  rales  are  not 
good  ones,  most  of  them  at  least,  but  I  do  think 
some  of  them  are  more  particular  than  wise.  I, 
for  one,' have  tried  the  washing  and  turning  of  old 
coats  and  pants  which  father  has  worn  threadbare, 
and  have  taken  pains  and  care  to  cut  over  and  fit 
nicely,  and  have  had  hard  work  to  get  out  the  ar- 
ticle required  fh>m  anything  which  seemed  fit  to 
use,  with  an  inward  feeling  all  the  time  that  my 
time,  lining  and  thread  were  not  being  spent 
profitably,  and  which  proved  to  be  the  cose  when 
Charley  or  Frank,  came  to  wear  the  garment,  even 
if  he  was  no  more  than  four  or  six  years  of  age^ 
for  such  are  by  all  means,  or  we  want  them  to  be, 
busy  bodies,  for  we  none  of  us  want  "dead  heads'' 
around  us  in  the  shape  of  children, — for  afcer  a 
few  days  of  rough  and  tumble,  we  find  knees  and 
elbows  out,  ready  for  patching,  and  many  times 
nothing  left  of  the  garment  to  patch  with— which 
will  not  pay  for  the  work  any  more  than  the  gar- 
ment paid  for  making.  I  think  such  articles  are 
better  in  a  carpet  or  given  to  the  poor,  and  some 
new  material,  even  of  a  coarse  and  rather  ugly 
looking  surlhce  if  need  be,  bought  and  made,  and 
when  finished,  and  while  being  made,  the  mother 
can  breathe  freer  and  feel  when  it  is  done,  even  if 
she  have  to  take  time  oat  of- sleeping  hours  to 
make  \%  that  one  more  load  is  lifted  from  her 
shoulders.    One  of  the  flock  is  rigged  out  for  a 
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while,  and  ^he  won't  have  to  be  watchfaig  for  rents 
and  rips,  and  buttons  off,  and  bntton-holes  tearing 
out,  really  because  the  cloth  had  not  strength 
enough  to  hold  itself  together. 

The  stocking  heels  and  toes  are  recommended 
to  be  lined  nicely  with  leather  or  kid,  or  good 
strong  cloth,  and  ripped  off  and  sewed  eveiy  week. 
I  find  knitting  a  new  toe  and  heel,  now  and  then, 
saves  me  more  time  and  is  quicker  done,  than  the 
other  way.  Although  the  sewing  on  of  cloth  I  ap- 
prove, yet  I  find  a  double  heel,  when  the  stocking 
U  knit,  answers  all  purposes  for  me.  Ifany  other 
things,  too  numerous  to  mention  here,  such  as 
have  time  and  think  it  profitable,  would  of  course 
approve. 

I  am  not  one  that  sustains  the  Woman's  Rights 
excitement,  only  so  far  as  looks  reasonable.  I  do 
think  if  a  farmer,  or  man  of  any  other  octiniMition, 
would  iook  as  much  to  the  good  of  his  wife  as  he 
does  to  his  stock  of  cattle,  or  a  nice  horse  to  drive 
— for  but  few  men  like  a  lame,  poor,  rough-looking 
animal  to  drive  off  out  of  town— there  would  be 
less  poor,  sickly,  su£fering  looking  wives  and 
mothers.  A  man  gets  up  before  breakfast,— goes 
out  doors,  gets  the  fresh  air,  comes  in  all  right 
and  hungry  for  his  meal.  His  wifB,  who,  perhaps, 
has  sat  up  and  worked  the  night  before,  two  or 
three  hours  after  her  liege-lord  was  in  bed  and 
asleep,  then  has  had  to  nurse  a  iretftil  babe  all 
night,  or  get  up  fh>m  one  to  five  times  to  see  to 
croupy  Susie,  and  then  must  be  up  betimes  In  the 
morning,  with  weary  head  and  bones,  hurrying 
to  get  breakfast  and  dress  baby  and  the  other 
little  ones.  Breakfast  ready,  husband  comes  in, 
hurrying  it  on  the  table,  not  even  helping  the 
little  one  into  his  high  chaiiv-mother  must  do  it 
all,  and  be  round  in  time  to  pour  out  cofi^  and 
fix  the  little  ones'  breakfasts,  too,  which  "father" 
can  never  spend  time  from  eating  to  do.  By  this 
time,  husband's  cofi^  is  out  and  needs  replenish- 
ing, then  the  hired  man's,  and  by  this  time,  baby 
finds  out  she  won't  lie  in  the  cradle  any  longer, 
and  Charlie  and  Susie  have  cleared  their  plates 
and  want  more.  Mother  has  not  had  a  breath  of 
Aresh  air,  or  a  mouthfhl  to  eat,  yet— husband  is 
done  by  this  time,  gets  up  and  says,  while  buttoning 
up  his  coat,  "Wife,  I  expect  some  men  here  to-day, 
to  look  at  them  South  Downs  and  Devonshires, 
they  will  be  here  to  dinner,  probably.  Fix  up 
something  nice.  I  must  ride  over  to  town  an 
hour  or  two— if  they  should  oome  before  I  get 
back,  entertain  them  *some  how,' "  and  the  master 
is  off  to  another  airing,  gets  braced  up,  cheered 
up,  sees  folks  and  country,  talks,  and  comes  back 
all  right.  Where  is  mother  all  the  time?  Hnriying 
through  her  breakfiut,  she  hurries  all  the  fore- 


noon to  get  tidied  up,  and  prepare  a  good  dinner 
she  neglects  baby— which  frets  her,  hearing  it  cry 
—gets  up  her  dinner,  for  those  out  of  town  men* 
and  so  another  meal  goes  by,  and  so  goes  day  "hy 
day. 

Does  her  husband  ever  thfaik  of  these  things, 
when  he  wonders  Susan  grows  old  so  much  Aster 
than  he  does,  and  looks  so  poor  and  yellow,  and  %a 
getting  almost  ashamed  of  her  ?  Does  he  think  of 
the  times  he  has  hatched  up  excuses  for  not  cany- 
lag  her  home,  or  out  to  Uncle  John's,  or  some- 
where to  spend  the  day,  and  give  her  an  airing  and 
put  a  flush  on  her  sallow  cheek  ?  Oh,  husbands 
and  fi&thers,  I  wish  too  many  of  yon  that  are  just 
such  husbands  could  be  made  to  change  places 
with  that  patient  wifb  of  yours,  before  yon  are 
brought  up  suddenly,  findmg  your  children  moth- 
erless. Your  second  wife,  if  she  looks  better  than 
the  last  has,  for  a  while,  will  not  fill  her  place  to 
your  children,  or  take  more  pains  to  shield  yon 
firom  cares. 

Where  is  such  a  mother's  time  to  follow  an  the 
rules  in  ''Domestic  Economy  ?"  Every  one  knowB 
our  land  is  filled  with  just  such  mothers  and  wives. 

One  thing  more,  Mr.  Editor,— please  send  in  a 
petition  to  the  Legislature  that  mop  and  broom 
handles  shall  be  made  as  smooth  as  men's  hoe  or 
spade  handles,  or  the  makers  shall  pay  a  fine.  Jast 
look  at  our  broom  handles— left  Just  as  they  are 
turned,  and  rough,  and  splintered  and  scraggly 
enough  to  keep  our  hands  chapped  and  sore  con- 
stantly. This  I  call  one  of  Woman's  Rights— don't 
yon,  Mr.  Editor  ?  Susak. 

No,  FmisbuTQt  Vt.,  March  4, 1868. 

Rbxa&xs.- We  can  only  say  that  we  are  in  Aill 
sympathy  with  the  overburdened  wives  and  moth- 
ers whose  daily  routine  our  correspondeat  so 
graphically  describes.  We  heartily  advocate  any 
improvement  which  can  lighten  their  labor,  and, 
by  expediting  their  household  work,  increase  their 
leisure  time  for  self-improvement,  for  neighbor^ 
calls,  or  for  more  than  occasional  breaths  of  that 
life-giving  air  which  their  husbands  so  plentiftilly 
draw  into  their  lungs  in  their  daily  oot^oor  em- 
ployment. 

As  regards  the  broom-handles,  competition  in 
cheapness  is  very  apt  to  cause  carelessness  in  fin- 
ishing; but  a  little  sand-paper  ,will  smooth  down 
the  rough  places,  if  not  inexcusably  bad,  and  a 
little  care  in  bnyhig  the  broom,  on  the  part  of  the 
husband,  who  generally  looks  out  fox  the  honse- 
hold  fhmishing,  should  spare  his  wii^  that  annoy- 
ance, at  least.  Let  the  husbands  look  out  for  iK» 
Utile  <Aftii^»— for  th^  are  what  render  Ufo  happy 
or  miserable. 
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)  month   of  the 

J  early   hanretl. 

1  By  the  middle 
of  the  month, 
the  apUnd  hij 
inU     be, 

\  oDght  to  be  de- 
posited  in  the 

.  tmcnt  wiU   be 

'   of    much 

Tftlne  for   the 

.  beeo  BtoTed  be- 
lame    hud    utd 
9  trust  our  rekd- 
ren  heed  to  the 
iveslread]' given 
■  subject.    Hay 
got  iota  the  bun.  while  it  Tetaina  the  proper- 
ties of  grass,  is  both  more  palatable  and  more 
UDtritioDS,  and  for  dairy  pnrposee  especially, 
this  is  of  the  nlmost  importance.    It  should 
be  oar  object  to  cut  it  at  snch  time,  and  make 
it  in  tuchamanner  OS  to  retain  these  propertiea. 
AnH  now  the  mower  and  tedder  most  be  laid 
aside,  and  the  reaper  most  come  in  theirplace. 
The  rye,  the  wheat,  the  barley  and  the  oats 
mast  be  attended  to  in  their  season ;  and  as  it 
is  with  grass,  so  the  grains  shonld  be  cnt  be- 


fore tbey  are  dead  ripe.  If  they  stand  too 
long,  more  will  be  lost  in  hairesling.  The 
crop  will  not  bear  li»iiHling  ut  rapidly  or  so 
well,  and  the  straw  wilt  be  of  greatly  less  Talae 
as  forage.  Good  bright,  early  cut  wheat  and 
oat  straw  are  being  valued  much  more  for 
fodder  than  they  were  fonnerly  among  us. 
Those  who  steam  the  food  for  their  cows,  and 
their  number  is  every  year  increasing,  cnt  and 
steam  the  straw  and  mix  it  with  bran,  oil  cake, 
cotton-seed  meal,  or  other  grain.  They  find 
it  nutritious  and  palatable  food,  and  their 
cows  thrive  on  it,  and  yield  a  full  flow  of  milk. 
Grain  of  all  kinds,  as  soon  as  dry  enough  to 
keep  securely,  should  be  put  under  cover.  It 
will  be  better  both  for  the  grain  and  straw. 
If  suffered  to  remain  in  the  shook,  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  rains,  and  in  long  storms  the 
grain  will  swell  and  sprout,  as  was  the  fact 
large  part  of  the  western  wheat  the  last 
,  which  is  the  principal  reason  why  we 
have  had  so  much  poor  Sour,  and  why  good 
flour  has  been  so  high.  Our  small  crops  in 
New  England  can  all  be  housed,  and  should 
be,  as  soon  as  practicable. 

And  now,  loo,  we  begin  to  get  "ud  and 
comfort"  from  our  labor  in  the  garden.  The 
green  peas  and  early  potatoes  and  beets  have 
come,  and  soon  the  string  beans  and  sweet 
com  will  be  on  the  table,  llie  cold  and 
wet  weather  of  May  deferred  the  plantii^, 
and  the  gardens  are  late ;  bat  now  those  i^ 
persevered  and  planted  the  seed,  and  have 
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carefully  tended  the  plants,  are  reaping  the 
fruit  of  their  labor.  The  summer  fruits  are 
now  coming  into  use,  and  what  can  be  more 
delicious  than  a  bowl  of  fragrant  strawberries 
or  refreshing  currants,  with  the  evening  meal. 
Do  not  insist  upon  sending  these  all  to  market. 
Let  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  helped  to 
raise  and  pick  them,  have  a  liberal  share. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  market  it  too  often 
happens  that  the  best  of  every  thing  and  the 
earliest  is  sent  to  market,  and  only  the  refuse 
is  used  at  home.  Poor  encouragement  this  to 
the  good  wife  and  the  children.  Even  where 
market  gardening  is  the  leading  business,  the 
family  should  never  be  neglected.  The  first 
thing  should  be  to  make  them  comfortable  and 
contented,  and  nothing  contributes  more  di- 
rectly to  this  end  than  a  good  supply  of  early 
vegetables  and  fruits,  not  doled  out  with  a 
begrudging  hand,  as  though  every  pea  and 
berry  used  at  home  were  so  much  money  lost. 
No ;  let  the  family  enjoy  all  they  need,  and  sell 
the  balance,  and  you  will  all  be  the  happier 
apd  healthier  for  it.  The  farmer  should  always 
feel  that  he  and  his  family  are  a  unit, — that 
their  interests  are  one  and  the  same,  and  their 
eifjoyments  should  be  common.  We  should 
like  to  write  a  sermon  from  this  text,  and  per- 
haps we  may  some  time. 

But  just  now  we  must  say  that  the  season 
thus  far  has  been  a  fine  one  for  the  weeds,  and 
it  has  required  much  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  labor  to  kill  them.  If  cut  up,  they 
refuse  to  die.  If  buried  they  shoot  up  again 
directly.  The  cultivator  and  the  hoe  must  be 
in  constant  motion.  We  need  a  weed  tedder 
to  keep  stirring  the  weeds  till  the  life  is  dried 
out  of  them.  The  wheel  hoe  is  very  useful  in 
such  seasons,  as  it  will  go  over  .a  large  surface 
in  a  short  Ume. 

At  any  rate,  there  is  no  other  way  but  to 
keep  stirring  the  ground.  The  soil  will  not 
produce  two  crops  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
weeds  must  be  kept  down  or  com  will  not  grow. 
To  finish  the  haying,  to  harvest  the  grain, 
to  take.care  of  the  garden,  and  to  keep  down 
the  weeds  among  the  growing  crops,  will  l^e 
rtbe  work  of  July,  and  upon  our  success  in  do- 
ing these  will  depend  the  result  of  our  farming 
operations  for  the  year. 

—A  little  alum  mixed  in  chicken  fbod  Is  ncom- 
meuded  both  as  a  preventive  and  core  of  chicken 
clXQlcTfi,  \jff  ii^9  Prairie  Farmer. 


FEBMAVfTETT   FABM  IMPBOVEMBNT8. 

The  farmer,  as  well  as  the  mechanic  or  the 
tradesman,  will  not,  and  perhaps  should  not« 
be  satisfied  without  adding  something  erery 
year  to  his  capital.  It  is  not  enough  merely 
to  support  himself  and  his  family ;  it  is  not 
enough  to  add  something  to  the  comfort  of  hia 
family,  in  the  shape  of  clothing  and  conven- 
iences; but  he  needs  to  add  something  br 
which  his  operations  can  be  carried  on  with 
greater  facility,  with  less  hard  labor  and  with 
more  profit.  He  needs  to  do  something  by 
which  some  portion  of  his  land  will  yield  a 
larger  crop ;  and  this  should  be  some  perma- 
nent improvement, — as  grubbing  up  a  piece  of 
rough  land  and  fitting  it  for  the  plough ;  drain- 
ing or  ditching  another  piece,  fencing  a  third, 
digging  and  burying  the  stones  in  a  fourth. 

As  his  crops  increase,  he  needs  to  add  some 
stock  eyery  year,  and  this  will  enable  him  to 
cultivate  more  or  cultivate  better.  He  needs 
a  mowins^  machine  or  horse  rake,  a  new  har- 
ness, better  ploughs,  new  tools. 

All  these  are  additions  to  his  capital.  They 
enable  him  to  do  more  work  and  better, 
and  at  a  less  cost.  The  farmer  should  look 
upon  them  as  so  much  added  stock  in  trade. 

The  mechanic  and  trader  invest  their  earn- 
ings in  their  business,  until  it  has  reached  the 
limits  which  circumstances  justify,  and  then 
they  often  remove  to  a  wider  field  of  enter- 
prise ;  and  this  is  generally  better  for  them 
than  to  iirvest  their  surplus  in  stocks  or  real 
estate,  beeause  they  understand  how  to  mm^ 
age  their  business  better  than  they  do  to  man* 
age  stocks  or  other  property.  Aa  Ihey  ad- 
vance in  business  and  expand  it,  Ihey  acquire 
skill  in  its  management. 

So  the  farmer  can  turn  his  earnings  to  bet- 
ter account  in  his  business,  than  by  investi^ 
them  in  other  property.  The  increase  in  the 
beauty  and  productiveness  of  a  ten  acre  lot, 
from  the  investment  of  five  hundred  dollars  in 
its  improvement,  will  afibrd  him  much  moro 
satisfaction  than  it  will  to  count  the  six  per 
cent,  in'j&rest  on  five  hundred  dollars. 

Thp  fanner,  then,  after  comiting  the  cost, 
should  decide  vhat  permanent  improvement 
he  can  make  each  coming  year.  Perhaps  he 
has  :a  meadow  which  yields  only  poor,  sour 
grasses,  and  yet  is  susceptible  of  being  drained, 
and  then  by  being  .dressed  with  sand  and  com- 
post, and  sown  with  herdsgrass  and  redtop, 
mnj  be  made  to  yield  Urge  crops  of  good  hay. 
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If  operations  begin  with  the  winter,  haul  on 
the  sand  while  the  ground  is  frozen, — it  is 
tbe  very  best  time, — and  cut  the  ditch  if  he 
can.  If  it  is  too  wet,  wait  till  after  haying 
next  summer,  and  then  cut  as  many  ditches  as 
are  needed,  and  spread  the  sand,  and  haul  on 
the  compost,  and  sow  the  grass  seed,  and  har- 
row it  in.  It  is  quite  as  well  to  seed  down  in 
the  autumn,  as  in  the  spring.  If  yon  wait  till 
jon  have  cut-  the  ditches  before  you  haul  on 
the  sand,  you  will  have  to  wait  until  another 
winter,  and  it  will  be  two  years  before  you  get 
a  crop  of  good  hay. 

Fencing  with  durable  fences,  may  be  con- 
sidered a  permanent  improvement  of  the  farm. 
If  you  have  good  land  encumbered  with  stones, 
take  them  from  this,  rather  than  from  some 
diatant  rocky  pasture  or  poor  land  that  will 
not  be  benefited  by  their  removal,  and  you 
will  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  You  im- 
prove the  land  from  which  you  take  them,  and 
at  0^  same  time  get  material  for  your  fence. 
If  yon  must  use  posts  and  rails,  let  the  posts 
be  cedar,  chestnut  or  white  oak,  and  if  possi- 
ble cut  in  the  summer.  The  rails  may  be  of 
white  pine  or  red  oak,  got  out  in  the  winter. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  make 
your  exterior  fences  permanent  and  substan- 
tial. As  to  interior  fences,  have  as  few  as  you 
can  get  along  with.  It  would  be  a  permanent 
improvement  of  no  small  value  to  many  farms, 
to  remove  one-half  or  more  of  the  cross 
fences,  and  throw  the  small  fields  into  large 
ones.  Inquire  if  you  cannot  remove  the  cross 
walls  to  the  outsides  of  the  farm,  and  thus 
have  sufiicient  material  to  lay  over,  in  good 
shape,  your  exterior  walls. 

Have  you  a  piece  of  good  land  near  the 
house,  always  under  your  eye,  and  ever  a  no- 
ticeable feature  in  the  face  of  your  farm,  that 
is  disfigured  by  boulders,  lying  on  the  surfat'C 
or  partly  buried  in  the  soil,  which  are  ia  the 
way  of  the  plough  and  mowing  mAcUne?  The 
loose  ones  should  be  hauled  off  as  you  have 
leisure,  and  the  larger  ones  dug  under  and 
sunk,  if  possible,  out  of  the  reach  ef  the  plow. 
Will  not  the  land  be  worth  aa  much  more  as 
the  labor  will  cost,  besidea  getlsng  rid  of  a 
nuisance  and  an  eye-sore  ? 

Have  you  a  pasture  that  yield&>  but  little 
grass,  and  is  covered  with  mosa  and  bushes  ? 
What  can  you  do  to  restore  the  fi^d  ?  This 
IS  an  important  question  and  should  be  seri- 


ously asked  with  respect  to  much  of  the  pas- 
ture land  in  New  England.  If  it  is  near  the 
bam^-even  if  it  is  somewhat  rough  and  rocky 
— ^had  you  not  better  plough  it,  and  plant  it 
one  year.  The  sod  is  thin  and  loose,  the 
grass  roots  having  mostly  died  out,  and  it  will 
decay  and  become  mellow  in  one  year.  Then 
sow  it  down  with  several  kinds  of  gtass  seed, 
and  you  will  have  a  good  pasture  for  ten  years. 
If  it  is  at  a  distance  from  home,  so  that  it  will 
be  expensive  to  cart  on  manure,  plough  and 
sow  rye  and  grass  seed  and  harrow  thoroughly, 
or  harrow  thoroughly  and  sow  grass  'seed  and 
plaster  without  the  r}'e,  harrowing  again  after 
the  sowing.  If  it  is  an  old  pine  plain,  plough, 
and  sow  buckwheat,  and  when  it  is  in  the  blos- 
som plough  it  under  and  sow  another  crop. 
Plough  this  under  in  the  fall.  The  next 
spring,  sow  clover  and  redtop,  and  harrow  it 
smooth,  and  in  the  fall  feed  it  off,  and  you  will 
have  a  good  pasture  for  some  years.  If  you 
decide  not  to  plough,  sow  on  a  liberal  dress- 
ing of  ashes  and  plaster,  and  sow  redtop  and 
harrow  it  thoroughly,  and  it  will  pay. 

Does  your  farm  need  all  these  improve- 
ments ?  If  so,  do  not  attempt  to  make  them 
all  in  one  year,  but  decide  for  yourself  which 
is  most  needed,  and  set  about  making  one  of 
them  at  least.  It  will  cost  some  nu)ney,  but 
it  will  be  a  good  investment,  better  than  bank 
stock. 

IiOOAIi  BSFOBT8  ON  AOBIOUIiTUBlL 
The  last  Legislature  of  Iowa  enacted  that 
when  any  county  or  district  agricultural  so- 
ciety shaU  have  raised  for  actual  membership^ 
during  the  year  any  sum  of  nK>ney,  it  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  equal  sum  from  the  State 
treasury,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dq^ar8» 
provided  that  the  society  shall  make  report  on 
the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  county  or 
district  to  the  secretaiy  of  the  State  society. 

The  affidavit  of  the  treaswer  is  necessary^ 
and  when  this  is  accompanied  by  the  certificate" 
of  the  secretary  of  the  State  society  that  a 
proper  report  has  been  ipade,  the  auditor  i»* 
sues  his  warrant  for  the  amount  to  which  the 
society  is  entitled. 

Here  is  an  important  suggestion,  and  one- 
that  may  be  easily  carried  into  efifect.  Let  a 
proper  report  of  the  agriculture  of  each 
county  and  district  be  made  a  condition  of 
reeeivipg;  the  State  aid,,  and.  we  should  have  aa 
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agricultural  surrey  of  the  whole  State  pre- 
sented annually  yrhich  would  be  of  great  vaJue, 
and  would  do  more  to  stimulate  improvement 
and  progress  than  is  accomplished  by  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars  now  given  in  premiums  for 
articles  of  accidental  growth  or  for  those  which 
need  no  encouragement. 

The  giving  of  premiums  for  big  squashes 
and  beets,  or  even  for  apples  and  pears,  the 
profits  of  which  are  sufficient  inducement  for 
their  cultivation,  is  only  money  thrown  away. 
However  useful  it  may  have  been  in  the  past, 
it  is  no  longer  required.  But  careful  reports 
which  would  bring  before  us  the  changes  and 
improvements  in  agriculture  that  are  taking 
place  in  all  and  every  part  of  the  State, — ^the 
methods  of  culture,  the  condition  of  the  crops, 
the  stock,  the  dairy,  the  markets  and  the  fa- 
cilities for  reaching  them,  the  implements, 
labor  and  all  the  important  subjects  included 
in  •'agricultural  reports," — would  be  of  great 
value.  A  series  of  questions  might  be  pre- 
pared, which  all  Societies  receiving  State  aid 
should  be  required  to  answer  truly  and  hon- 
estly before  receiving  their  share  of  the  bounty. 

This  subject  is  respectfully  commended  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  New  England 
States. 

MOBTAIilTT   AMONG   VXBMONT 


The  singular  disease  of  which  we  gave  some 
account  on  page  821,  appears  to  be  quite 
general  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Vermont.  A 
gentleman  in  Vershire  informs  Dr.  Boynton 
that  **sheep  are  dying  in  large  numbers  in 
every  direction,  and  there  will  not  be  lambs 
enough  raised  to  make  the  number  good. 
Lambs  are  dying  both  here  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring towns  of  New  Hampshire,  in  many 
flocks  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  and  three- 
fourth  of  all  that  are  dropped,"  and  he  has' in- 
formation of  the  s&me  import  from  other  s^ 
tions  of  the  Connecticut  valley. 

In  relation  to  the  effect  of  the  mnriated  tinc- 
ture of  iron  which  Dr.  Boynton  administered 
to  six  yearling  buck^  that  were  too  weak  to 
stand  but  a  few  moments  at  a  time,  and  could 
with  great  difficulty  be  made  to  walk  ten  rods, 
and  would  take  little  or  no  food,  he  says,  in 
the  last  Mirror  and  Farmer : — 

We  commenced  giving  them  each  a  taUe-spoon- 
ftil  of  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  in  water,  three 
times  a  day.  At  the  end  of  two  days  we  could 
see  a  marked  change.   The  rose  cokur  began  to 


return  to  the  blanched  lips,  the  eye  was  brighter, 
the  discharge  f^om  the  nose  le^s,  and  signs  of  a  re- 
turning appetite  were  nnmistakohle. 

Of  the  six  thns  treated,  1  Icllled  one  the  second 
day  by  kindness — I  cholccd  it  to  death  in  trying  to  • 
feed  it  some  gruel  Jt  was  too  weak  to  swallow ;  tbe 
smallest  and  most  feeble  one  of  the  lot  died ;  the 
other  four  are  now  so  well  I  have  stopped  mj  medi- 
cation, and  I  regard  their  recovery  beyond  a  doubC 


F&r  the  yew  England  Former m 
THS  GABDEN  IN  JXTLmY. 

The  backwardness  of  the  spring,  and  conse- 
quent shortness  of  the  growing  season  has 
tended  strongly  to  concentrate  work  on  growing 
crops ;  and  in  this  concentration  and  hurry, 
some  things  may  be  slighted,  or  put  off  for 
others ;  and,  with  too  many  farmers,  the  gar- 
den is  the  one  that  is  thought  can  be  left  till 
the  6eld  crops  are  laid  aside.  But  is  it  economy 
to  thus  do  ?  I  think  not,  for  every  dollar  gained 
from  field  crops,  at  the  expense  of  neglect  of 
the  garden,  two  dollars  are  lost  in  the  econcMny 
of  the  household,  besides  a  great  amount  of  sat- 
isfaction and  enjoyment  of  the  farmer  and  his 
family.  It  is  better  to  let  those  crops  suffer 
neglect,  if  any  are  to,  where  the  least  loss  wUi 
occur,  yet  still  better  is  it  to  hire  extra  belp 
than  let  either  suffer  neglect. 

The  main  work  for  the  month  is  to  hoe  the 
advancing  crops,  to  kill  weeds,  and  stir  the 
soil;  for  every  weed  that  grows  robs  other 
plants  and  the  soil  of  just  the  amount  of  ele- 
ments that  enter  into  the  composition  of  thtf 
weed,  and  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  has  the 
effect  of  manuring,  warming  and  moistening 
it.  The  groimd  occupied  by  an  early  crop  can 
be  made  to  produce  a  second,  by  planting 
lettuce,  cabbage,  celery,  turnips,  Ac,  after 
removing  the  first.  The  following  hints  will 
serve  to  recall  some  of  the  labors  in  the  gardea 
during  the  month. 

Asparagus  should  receive  a  dressing  of 
fine  manure  or  superphosphate,  worked  lightly 
into  the  soil,  and  cutting  cease,  to  let  the 
roots  recover  from  drafts  made  during  the 
cutting  season.  If  any  tops  are  infected  with 
the  larvsB  of  the  **asparagu8  beetle,'^  cut  and 
bum  them ;  let  the  rest  grow. 

Beams. — Plant  dwi^rfs  for  late  crop,  pick- 
ling, &c.  See  that  the  Limas  incline  to  the 
pole,  and  have  strong  encouragement  to  grow, 
by  frequent  hoeings  when  dry,  and  an  occa- 
sional stimulant  of  liquid  or  other  manure 
around  the  roots.  Gather  string  beans  as 
they  become  fit  for  the  table,  but  leave  sooie 
of  the  most  prolific  plants  to  go  to  seed. 

BsKTS. — Thin  out  where  too  thick,  and  use 
for  greens, — they  make  excellent  ones ;  keep 
them  well  cultivated.  Seed  may  be  sown 
earlv  in  the  month  for  a  late  crop. 

CTabbagb,— for  winter  use,  may  be  trans- 
planted anv  time  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
month.  Those  already  set  need  frequent  hoe- 
ing. There  is  no  crop  that  requires  more  cul- 
ture than  cabbage  in  order  to  grow  extra  good 
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lieads ;  f reqaent  sdrring  the  soil  tends  to  en- 
<9oarage  heading. 

Ceucrt. — ^Prepare  your  beds  and  set  it  out, 
ir  not  already  done,  slthough  set  now  it  often 
matures  as  early  or  goes  ahead  of  earlier  set. 
Manure  high  and  work  into  the  bottom  of  your 
trenches,  and  set  the  plants  nine  inches  u>art 
in  the  rows^  which  should  be  at  least  three 
feet  apart. 

Corn  maj  still  be  planted  for  late  use,  can- 
ning or  drying.    A  quick,  rich  soil  is  needed. 

Cucu)iBBRS. — Save  some  of  the  earliest  and 
best,  grown  on  the  second  and  third  joints  of  the 
vine,  for  seed ;  keep  others  picked  off  as  they 
come  in  size  for  use,  gather  for  pickles  and 
salting ;  hoe  and  keep  clean  of  weeds.  For 
pickles,  seed  may  be  pbuited  early  in  the  month. 

Ego  Plants  need  encouraging  by  frequent 
hoeing,  giving  liquid  manure,  &c. ;  earth  up 
and  stir  the  soil  rrequently  for  a  mulch. 

Herbs. — Cut  them  when  about  to  come  to 
flowering,  dry  them  in  the  shade,  or  an  airy 
room  in  the  house,  and  when  well  cured,  put 
up  in  i>aper  bags  or  boxes,  and  lay  away  where 
tney  will  keep  dry. 

Uhubarb. — ^Keep  the  seed  stalks  cut  down, 
not  allowing  them  to  grow,  as  it  injures  and 
exhausts  the  roots ;  a  little  manure  worked  in 
around  the  roots  has  an  excellent  effect  in  as^ 
flisting  them  to  recover  the  spring  cutting. 

Seeds. — ^The  gardener  who  suffers  all  his 
eariiest  and  best  fruits  to  be  gathered  for  eating, 
&c.f  and  saves  none  to  ripen,  except  late  ones, 
■oon  finds  that  his  crops  deteriorate,  or  run  out, 
and  is  obliged  to  renew  his  seeds  from  other 
aources ;  whereas  had  he  saved  from  each  va- 
riety some  of  the  earliest  and  best  specimens, 
they  would  not  only  have  held  their  own,  but 
mi^t  have  improved  in  quality.  All  our  cul- 
tivated vegetaoles  have  been  brought  to  their 
present  state  of  perfection  by  careful  selection 
and  saving  of  seed,  &c.,  and  judicious  culture ; 
and  unless  great  care  is  used  to  retain  these 
qualities,  they  are  apt  to  deteriorate.  All 
^vegetables  are  as  capable  of  improvement  as 
animals,  by  superior  breeding,  by  using  cor- 
responding means. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — ^Plants  mav  be  set  the 
first  of  the  month,  in  warm  early  localities,  in 
<!onical  hills  or  on  ridges  either,  raised  ten 
inches  high,  and  well  supplied  with  manure  in 
the  bottom.  Set  two  playts  to  a  hill,  if  in 
Lills ;  on  ridges  set  the  plants  sixteen  inches 
apart.  Hoe  those  already  set  by  using  the 
boe  or  garden  rake,  and  hauling  the  soil  up 
the  ridge  or  hill, — see  that  the  vines  are  kept 
from  rooting  at  the  joints,  by  lifting,  &c. 

Turnips. — Sow  Swedes  or  rutabagas  early 
in  the  month ;  white  or  English  turnips  from 
the  middle  to  the  last. 

Gooseberries. — ^Thin  the  fruit,  where  thick, 
using  that  removed  for  cooking ;  those  left  will 
be  all  the  better  for  it.  If  you  desire  extra 
sized  berries  of  this  or  the  currant,  thin  to 
only  a  few  on  a  bunch,  and  pinch  off  the  end 
of  the  shoots,  giving  liquid  manure  liberally. 


Should  the  borer  or  currant  worm  infest  the 
bushes,  use  diligence  to  destroy  both  moth 
and  worms.  Various  devices  are  recommend- 
ed for  their  destruction.  Remove  needless 
shopts,  to  save^  future  pruning,  and  give  the 
strength  to  bearing  canes  and  fruit. 

Strawberries. — ^As  soon  as  the  last  of  the 
crop  is  gathered,  weed  the  bed  thoroughly, 
fork  in  manure  around  and  between  the  plants, 
and  keep  the  runners  cut,  unless  you  wish  new 
plants,  when  the  ground  should  be  well  en- 
riched and  forked  up  mellow,  and  the  runners 
encouraged  to  root  therein.  New  beds  may 
be  formed  by  spading  up  through  the  old  ones, 
leaving  a  ridge  of  plants  between  to  spread 
their  runners  over  the  newly  spaded  ground. 

W.  H.  White. 

South  Windsor,  Ctmn.,. 1868. 


jPbf*  ike  Nmo  England  Farmer, 
OOLOUIiATlOJSr  OF  SAP. 

The  Farmer  of  the  16th  copies  from  the 
Maine  Farmer  a  few  lines  about  the  flow  of 
sap,  which,  to  a  Vermont  farmer  who  has 
watched  this  phenomenon  for  forty  years, 
makes  the  darkness  surrounding  this  subject 
unusually  visible. 

"Spongioles,"  says  the  writer,  "have  a  mys- 
tenous  power  of  eliminating  sap  from  the 
earth." 

Of  course  sap  includes  the  sugar  also,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  sap.  Mysterious,  I  should 
think,  must  be  the  power  that  makes  sugar 
down  there  in  the  cold  dark  ground,  frozen 
splid  from  ten  to  thirty  inches.  Suppose  the 
sugar  to  be  elaborated  during  the  summer  by 
the  action  of  sun,  air  and  light,  the  pro- 
cess will  be  a  mysterious  one,  but  has  many 
analogies  in  nature^s  great  work  shop.  Hy- 
drogen and  carbon,  large  constituents  of 
sugar,  are  evolved  largely  in  all  directions,  in 
summer.  It  may  weU  be  doubted  whether 
sugar  is  "eliminated"  from  the  roots  of  the 
cane. 

Again, — ^neither  the  axe,  the  gouge,  nor 
the  auger  show  that  the  sap  comes  wholly 
from  below.  Further, — let  there  be  three 
warm  days  in  April,  swelling  the  buds  of  the 
maple,  and  the  sugar  tastes  of  buds.  In  1866 
I  made  seven  hundred  pounds  of  "budded 
sugar,"  as  we  call  it  here  in  Vermont.  Ev- 
ery old  sugar-maker  knows  tliat  the  sap  will 
run  freely  for  hours  when  the  mercury  is  fall- 
ing and  icicles  forming  from  the  spout  to  the 
bucket.  On  the  theory  that  sap  descends  in 
cold  weather,  the  pores  of  the  wood  being 
pinched,  we  should  look  upward  for  the  sap. 
lliere  is  something  carious  and  not  yet  ex- 
plained about  the  flow  of  sap.  In  all  the 
pores  opened  in  the  side  of  a  tree  by  a  hole 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  deep, — ^in  all  of  these  pores  and  fibres, 
from  top  to  root,  there  is  not  room  for  the 
barrel  ot  sap  that  often  issues  thence.  The 
air  must  be  m  a  peculiar  condition  to  produce 
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a  "sap-da^/^  and  the  sap  seems  to  answer  a 
soliciting  influence,  acting  through  the  incision 
made  in  the  live  wood.  Other  outside  influ- 
ences are  also  indispensable  conditions  of  a 
sugar  year.  Mild  and  frosty,  crispy  weather 
must  alternate.  Action  and  reaction,  move- 
ment and  rest  seem  to  be  a  law  of  the  sap-flow, 
but  not  of  its  circulation.  For  the  spring  may 
be  all  clouds,  rain,  mist,  yet  the  sap  is  in  the 
limbs,  but  you  are  none  the  richer  or  sweeter 
for  it. 

It  has  rained  more  or  less  each  twenty-four 
hours  for  ten  days.  The  foundation  for  grass, 
hay  and  small  grain  is  well  laid.        c.  N.  a. 

Chelsea,  Vt.,  May  22,  1868. 


Remarks.  — We  feel  proud  of  our  race 
sometimes  when  we  consider  the  extent  of 
man's  knowledge  and  the  greatness  of  his  ex- 
ploits. There  is  poetry  if  not  sublimity  in 
the  idea  of  his  harnessing  up  steam  as  a 
coach  horse ;  of  his  making  a  servant  of  the 
invisible  "electric  current;"  of  his  resolving 
air  and  water  to  their  prime  elements ;  of  his 
measuring  the  * 'mountains  of  the  moon"  with 
his  telescope,  or  of  his  watching  with  his  mi- 
croscope the  contests  of  the  leviathans  that 
inhabit  a  drop  of  water ;  but  a  different  feel- 
ing is  excited  when  he  answers  our  question 
about  the  flow  of  sap,  by  the  humble  confes- 
sion that  he  cannot  **te11  whence  it  coraeth  or 
whither  it  goeth."  Our  correspondent  pre- 
sents some  **posers"  for  the  Maine  Farmer, 
and  other  learned  botanists.  We  turn  to 
the  great  American  Cyclopaedia,  now  extended 
to  some  twenty-two  large  volumes,  and  find 
the  following  article,  which  we  suppose  em- 
bodies the  gist  of  present  knowledge  upon  the 
subject : — 

Sap,  in  botany,  the  fluid  imbibed  from  the 
soil  by  plants  and  carried  through  their  tissues, 
being  the  usual  source  of  their  nutrition  and 
of  their  peculiar  secretions.  The  external 
agencies  in  the  vital  principle  of  plants  are 
water,  heat  and  light.  Water  does  not  exist 
in  nature  in  a  pure  state,  but  is  constantly 
combined  with  earthy,  saline,  and  ga^teous 
matters.  Most  plants  are  furnished  with  roots, 
and  these  organs  are  so  contrived  that  they 
can  absorb  these  aqueous  solutious,  transmit- 
ting them  through  the  different  tissues  to  the 
various  parts.  This  transmission  is  called  the 
circulation  of  the  sap,  and  alterations  in  its 
constituents  are  continually  going  on  in  its 
progress,  that  nearer  the  roots  being  destitute 
of  certain  principles  which  are  found  higher 
up  the  stem.  Thus,  before  the  sap  reaches 
the  leaf  buds  and  leaves,  a  considerable  change 
has  taken  place;  but  when  exposed  to  the 
light  by  means   of  the  expanded    leaves  a 


greater  one  occurs,  which  may  be  termed  di- 
gestion,  consisting  in   the  decomposition    of 
carbonic  acid,  the  giving  out  of  it49  oxygen 
into  the  air,  and  the  combination  of  the  car- 
bon with  other  elements  to  form  the  various 
secretions  of  the  plant,  such  as  gum,  stigar, 
starch,  lignine,   &c.    The  manner  in  which 
each  plant  elaborates  from  the  same  soil  xta 
essential  products  remains  as  yet  unexplained. 
The  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  sap  has  been 
a  fruitful  simrce  of  speculation  among  physi- 
ologists, and  for  a  long  time  capillary  attrac- 
tion was  adopted  as  the  most  probable.     The 
opinion  of  Dutrochet,  that  exosmose  and  en- 
dosmose  were  the  explanation,  is  now  most 
generally  received.     Two  special  motions  call- 
ed rotation  and  cyclosis  are  aUo  known.     The 
former  is  to  be  seen  in  the  joints  and  cells  of 
certain   aquatic  plants,   such    as  valiisneria^ 
chara^  nitella^  &c.     This  rotatory  motion  of 
P^reenish  globules  floating  in  the  sap  may  be 
increased  by   raising  the  temperature  till  it 
reaches  77°  F.     Cyclosis  occurs  in  such  plants 
as  have  spiral  vessels,  and  especially  in  the 
tissues  of  such  as  secrete  a  milky  fluid  known 
as  the  latex^  which  seems  to  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  plant  that  the  blood  does  to  the 
animal,   and  is  more  slightly  organized  and 
separated  from  the  other  fluids.     To  inspect 
these  phenomena  the  compound  microscope 
must  be  employed. 


For  th«  New  England  Fancier, 
FABIC  lilFJC  TS    TSISW  BNOIiAND. 

The  picture   of    farm  life,   as    drawn    by 
"John"  is  indeed  a  gloomy  and  discouragincf 
one,   yet  it  may  have  its  "sunny  side."     I 
have  always  lived  upon  a  farm,  and  in  an  ag- 
ricultural community,  but  have  seldom  seen  a 
specimen  of  that  miserable  class  of  which  he 
remembers  "a  whole  neighborhood  full ;"  nor 
can  I  believe  that  farmers^  wives  are  inferior, 
physically  or  intellectually  to  women  of  the  so- 
called  higher  stations  of  life.     I  welt  remem- 
ber some,  whose  lives,  prolonged  to  more  than 
fourscore  years,  were  spent  in  the  farm-house, 
in  the  days,  too,  when  labor-saving  inventions 
were  not,  and  when  spinning,  wi  aving.  milk- 
ing the  cows,  and  taking  care  of  pigs  and 
poultry,  were  a  customary  part  of  their  duties, 
who  were  cheerful,    active,   am)   intelligent ; 
fond  of  societjr  and  of  books,  and  interested  in 
the  great  political,  moral  and  social  questions 
of  the  day. 

The  houses,  too,  which  "John"  describes, — 
where  could  he  have  found  the  originals  f  Very 
different  is  my  idea  of  a  fann-house.  The 
large,  pleasant  old  mansion,  facing  the  south, 
—  whether  the  road  lay  before  it  or  behind  it, 
— shaded  by  stately  elms,  with  lilac  and  rose 
bushes  growing  beside  the  windows,  and  tulips, 
peonies  and  many*colored  annuals  blooming 
around  the  doors,  A  "beet  room"  seldom 
used ;  a  large,  east  room,  with  abundant  win- 
dows,   floor  painted   yellow,    and   an   old- 
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fashioned  clock  in  the  comer;  a  capacious 
kitchen  and  sleeping-rooms  twenty  feet  square, 
were  characteristic  of  these  homes  of  the  true 
NeiD-English  nobility.  In  process  of  time, 
the  house  was  modenuzed, —  the  grounds 
tastefully  laid  out, — the  best  room  was  named 
the  parlor,  and  made  the  recipient  of  carpet, 
sofa,  pictures  and  piano,  but  the  pleasant 
east-room,  almost  always  found  in  the  old 
farm-bouses,  remains  unchanged. 

Such  are  the  homes  which  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters leave  because  of  their  unattractiveness ! 
I  believe  that  a  more  correct  reason  would  be 
found  in  the  false  ideas  of  life  gained  from  the 
pestilential  literature  which  floods  the  country. 
JNovels  which  paint  city  life  in  glowing  colors, 
and  speak  of  labor  as  s}niQn}'mous  with  pover^ 
ty  or  disgrace,  are,  to  say  the  least,  no  blessing 
to  society. 

I  would  not  ignore  the  darker  side  of  the 
story.  It  is  true  that  farming  is  not  altogether 
the  delightful  employment  that  it  might  and 
should  be  made,  and  eventually  will  be ;  but 
'what  occupation  is  exempt  from  trials?  I 
know  of  none  so  capable  of  unlimited  improre- 
ment  as  agriculture,  none  so  well  adapted  to 
develop  normally  the  whole  nature. 

It  is  true  that  farmers^  wives  sometimes  lose 
their  health  when  it  is  most  needed,  and  drag 
oat  a  miserable  existence  which  can  scarcely 
he  called  life.  But  in  almost  every  class  of 
society  the  same  sad  story  is  told.  In  many 
cases  the  foundations  of  the  disease  were  laid 
in  the  school-room,  or  shop. 

It  is  true  that  some  farm-houses  are  cheer- 
leas  enough;  but  they  are  the  exceptions. 
The  majority  of  them  in  this  vicinity,  at  least, 
though  not  '^palatial  residences,^^  are  cheerful, 
pleasant  and  homelike.  They  are  usually  oc- 
cupied by  their  owners  and  often  remain  for 
several  generations  in  the  same  family. 

It  is  true  that  some  men  care  little  about 
making  '*home  pleasant;^'  but  I  believe  that 
such  men  are  quite  as  apt  to  be  found  in  su- 
perfine broadcloth,  as  in  the  plain  suit  of  the 
farmer.  Many  a  woman  whom  the  world 
envies  her  elegant  house  and  costly  apparel, 
••has  the  weary,  careworn,  despairing  look," 
which  tells  but  too  plainly  of  sorrow  proudly 
and  silently  borne. 

I  have  no  fears  that  agriculture  will  suffer 
from  a  free  discussion  of  its  merits  and  de- 
merits, but  rather  believe  that  in  regard  to 
usefulness,  pleasantness  and  the  character  of 
those  who  follow  it,  it  will  bear  comparison 
with  any  other  calling  whatever. 

Mattie. 

Marlboro*,  Mass.,  June  3, 1868. 


For  fke  New  Engtand  Farmer, 
KATUD. 


•—Lewis  F.  Allen,  in  his  American  Cattle,  esti- 
mates the  number  of  neat  cattle  in  the  United 
States  at  28,145,240,  wonh  $950,051,778,  and  he 
very  pertinently  ai^ks  if  an  interest  of  such  mag- 
nitude is  not  worthy  of  more  care  and  study  than 
we  have  hitherto  given  it. 


BT  AHNE  G.  HALE. 

The  tardy  spring  again  bath  brought 

Her  garland  for  the  brow  of  May, 
And  eve  y  lagging  breeze  hath  taaght 

The  mnaie  of  her  roundelay. 

The  mnrmurlrg  pines  a  new  life  flile. 
As  their  old  trunks  the  brooklet  layes; 

And  all  the  river's  margin  thrills 
To  the  glad  anthem  of  its  waves. 

The  sweet  arbutus'  modest  blush 
Lights  with  auroral  glow  the  woods; 

And  J  >youfl  voi  les  break  the  har h 
Of  the  dim  forest's  solitudes. 

I  l^st  the  b  ue-blrd's  timid  trill, 

I  hear  the  robin's  merry  notes; 
And  down  the  vale  and  o'er  the  hlU 

The  perfume  of  the  violet  floats. 

But  sad  to  me  the  silvery  flow 
Of  brook,  and  birdlirg's  carol  clear,— 

A  gentle  cadence,  soft  and  low, 
I  miss  amid  the  spring-time  cheer. 

Oh  I  sweeter  than  the  violet's  grace, 
And  fairer  than  the  liav-flower's  bloom, 

The  beauty  of  one  meek  young  face 
Comes  not  the  season  to  illume. 

When  bleak  winds  from  the  hills  swept  down, 
And  all  the  plains  were  white  with  snow, 

From  her  pale  brow  pain's  thorny  crown 
Dropped  in  the  grave,  so  dark  and  low. 

The  chill— the  change — our  hearts  appalled, 
To  hers  it  brought  a  glad  surprise ; 

Our  souls  to  lonely  sorrow  called. 
Hers  to  the  joys  of  Paradise.    .    .    . 

'TIS  o'er— her  simple  village  life 

Of  lowly  toil  and  pleasures  few— 
Tet,  with  all  highest  idsucs  rife, 

It.will  noi,  cannot  fade  from  view. 

But  her  smooth-parted,  golden  hair, 
The  soft  gl  ince  cf  her  dove-like  eyes, 

Her  modest  mien,  her  reverent  air. 
No  more  upon  my  vision  rise. 

Cease,  plaining  heart  I    Her  fearless  trust 
Would  chide  these  murmurs  of  regret- 
As,  now,  above  her  sleeping  dust, 
The  sunshine  wakes  the  violet. 

Keep  the  sweet  memory  death  hath  left— 
The  fragrance  of  her  ibfluenco  dear,— 
Though  of  the  blossom  else  bereft, 
«Its  holiest  presence  lingers  near. 

Spared  earth's  decay,  through  God's  great  mtb, 

She  shsll  again  to  thee  be  given, 
Blooming  with  a  perennial  youth. 

In  the  eternal  fields  of  Heaven. 

The  sprirg-time  of  her  loving  faith, 
Unchillcd  by  doubt  or  hope's  delay— 

Her  amaranthine  wreath  of  death — ' 
Makes  of  her  memory  endless  liay. 


NEW   laTGLAND    PAKMER. 


FIGABO,  BT  lUFOBTIlD  OOnBTBSN'ATIOn'. 


The  above  cut  i«  s  very  faithful  representa- 
tioD  of  the  RUUion,  Figaro,  bred  and  owned 
hy  Orin  Trow,  Hardwick.  Mau.  He  h  a 
borne  of  perfect  sj'iiiinelr}',  combined  with  im- 
nKiue'power,  graceful  in  action,  a  remarkable 
walker  aa  well  ai  beautiful  and  rapid  trotter, 
iru  color  is  a  dark  dapple  bay  of  unusual  rich- 
Deia, — ia  Nsleen  handa  hig^,  and  weighs  over 


ISOO  lbs.  Of  bisaire,  ConBtemation.it  may  be 
aaid,  that  hia  qualities  as  a  atock  horse  achievod 
for  him  a  national  reputation. 

His  dam  was  "Dolly,"  by  "Green  Mountain 
Morgan"  or  "Hale  horse,"  a  mare  of  great 
slxe,  power  and  endurance.  At  five  yean  old 
she  was  driven  leTeDly-eight  iniles  in  a  day, 
without  apparent  fatigue  and  could  eaaQy  have 
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accomplished  a  hundred.  Her  dam  and  gran- 
dam  were  mares  of  the  same  general  type ; 
therefore  it  will  be  seen  that  Figaro^s  qualities 
are  hereditary,  rather  than  accidental.  His 
oolta  and  fillies  possess  in  a  marked  degree  the 
characteristics  of  the  thoroughbred,  and  while 
they  are  making  elegant  ^carriage  horses  and 
fine  roadsters,  they  are  idso  giving  a  very  flat- 
tering promise  for  the  turf.  He  is  proving 
himself  of  incalcuable  benefit  to  the  breeders 
of  New  England. 


MUTTON  BHBBP. 
An  English  correspondent  of  the  Country 
OenUeman,  after  alluding  to  the  fact  that  from 
six  to  eight  thousand  "hoggets,^' — ^yearling 
sheep— are  sold  every  Saturday  at  Norwich 
market,  at  from  $12  to  $14.50  per  head,  re- 
marks that  these  sheep  are  nearly  all  what  is 
^  called  half  bred,  i.  e. ,  from  some  kind  of  dark- 
faced  Down  ewe,  by  a  Lincoln,  Leicester  or 
Cotswold  ram,  and  for  early  maturity  and  the 
profitable  production  of  excellent  mutton,  are 
hard  to  beat.  Alluding  to  an  article  he  had 
seen  by  an  American  writer  in  which  the  Cots- 
wold  was  recommended  as  the  breed  for  our 

farmers  to  take  up,  he  says : — 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  writer  is  a  little  mis- 
taken in  his  dedacrions,  for  in  addition  to  the  fact, 
that  by  cross-breeding  we  attain  not  only  early 
maturity,  ba{  a  far  greater  disposition  and  aptitude 
to  fatten  than  Is  found  in  any  pure  breed,  the 
Cotswold,  in  common  with  every  other  white- 
fared,  long-wooled  sheep,  carries  a  large  amount 
of  fat  in  proportion  to  iis  lean  meat — the  meat  is 
coarse  in  the  *'grain."  Whereas,  in  the  Soath- 
Down,  and  every  other  darlc-faced,  short-wooled 
breed,  these  charactx^ristics  are  exactly  reversed. 
I  venture  to  predict  that  if  the  great  American 
people  is  to  be  "edneated  ap'*  to  a  taste  for  mutton, 
it  will  be  of  the  Down,  or  half-breed  sort.  Proba- 
bly the  be&t  cross  of  all  is  that  between  the  South- 
Down  ewe  and  Leicester,  Cotswold  or  other  long- 
wooled  ram. 


Short-horns  for  Burlington,  Vt. — ^Two 
weeks  since  we  noticed  the  purchase  of  several 
fine  animals  by  F.  M.  Van  Sicklen  and  J.  A. 
Shedd  of  this  town.  We  see  by  the  Country 
OenUeman  that  Mr.  Shedd  has  purchased 
of  Hon.  A.  B.  Conger,  Waldbei^,  N.  Y.,  the 
following  additional  animals : — 

Maxurka  %th  and  ConOanee  Zd,  both  bred  by  the 
late  B.  A.  Alexander,  and  got  by  his  prize  bull 
AJbion;  Queen  of  Diamonds,  bred  by  Samuel 
Thonie,  and  got  by  2d  Orand  Duke  (12961,)  out  of 
Imported  Darlington  0th ;  LeUa,  bred  by  the  late 
F.  If.  Botch,  and  got  by  Imported  Grand  Duke  of 
Oxford ;  also,  Constanfia  and  Conatantia  2d,  bred 
by  himself,  both  out  of  Constantia  3d,  the  first  got 
by  Buttercup  2d,  son  of  2d  Orand  Duke,  and  me 
aeoond  by  Udora's  son  of  Ghrand  Turk  (12969). 


From  the  New  York  Ledger, 
OUT    WEST. 


BY    ETHEL    LTEN. 


Joe  Hnton  eat  in  bis  ea^y  cbatr, 

Nothing  he  seemed  to  see, 
Though  a  ItiUe  woman's  tiny  band 

Lay  reifting  on  his  koee. 
Straight  in  the  fire  his  glance  was  bent, 

Uusoorch..  d  by  its  sullen  glow, 
Till  a  womab's  question  broke  his  dream 

With,  *' Whiit  arc  you  thinking,  Joe  V* 

Back  from  the  border  land  he  came. 

Back  flrom  the  prairie  swell ; 
Back  from  the  rustling  fields  of  com, 

Back  to  his  blaca*robea  Nell. 
"Thinkl  g,  my  liny,  quiet  wife  ? 

Where  1  shall  build  mv  nest; 
For  when  the  maple  flusbes  red, 

We  are  going,  dear,  *Out  Weet.' 

*'Goino!  where  men  can  win  a  home, 

Where  the  com  is  glad  to  grow; 
Where  the  reaper's  cradle  turns  lo  gold, 

And  the  winds  untainted  blow. 
Going  where  gleams  of  silver  shine 

On  the  rugged  mountain's  crest, 
And  a  farm  awaits  the  master's  hand^ 

Are  you  glad  we  are  going  west?" 

OTer  the  sombre  dress  she  wore 

Hot  1  ear  4  went  roUhig  down, 
Though  she  tried  to  wipe  them  off  unseen. 

Fearing  Joe's  troubled  frown. 
"Speak,  Nelly,  wby  do  I  see  those  tears  ?' 

oottiy  she  bent  her  head— 
"Ifothei^the  sea— and  baby's  sraTel" 

Were  the  only  words  bhe  saia. 

Five  years  had  passed,  as  years  will  go, 

Dying  as  soon  as  born. 
Ana  Former  Joe  was  passing  rich. 

In  acres,  flocks  and  com. 
And  Neil  ?  poor  Nell  I    Joe  told  a  friend, 

In  confidence,  she  was  not  well ; 
The  friend  had  heard  it  long  ago. 

Had  caught  the  echo  of  a  knell. 

All  knew,  save  Joe,  the  prairie  roee 

Would  bloom  above  her  head ; 
He  thou<iht  the  spring  would  tint  bar  eheek| 

With ito  well  remembered  red; 
He  could  not  think,  (how  could  a  man  ?) 

That  heart-aches  ever  kill. 
Nor  know  how  fever  craved  a  draoglit 

From  **the  spring  beyond  the  hill.'' 

He  knew  at  lost,  one  quiet  hour, 

Wlien  over  the  tree*  ess  plain 
The  sun  shoik  level  shafts  of  light 

Athwart  the  day  Just  slain. 
Poor  Nell  awoke  from  troubled  sleep, 

And  talked  in  a  wandering  way. 
Of  Uie  little  brook,  of  the  baby's  grade. 

And  the  flowers  that  bloomed  in  May. 

Of  the  dim,  old  woods,  so  calm  and  cool, 

Of  the  sea  which  she  lovt  d  so  well ; 
While  Joe  stood  holding  fast  her  hand, 

With  a  sorrow  no  words  could  telL 
"Oh,  tlDV-Nelly,  oh  darling  olc, 

Come  back.  lliUe  one,  to  me; 
I  did  not  know,  I  could  not  tell,'* 

Too  late- 
She  had  found  the  sea. 


Sales  of  Impbovkd  Stock. — We  leara 
by  the  Country  OenUeman  that  Mr.  Joseph 
A.  Harwood,  Littleton,  Mass.,  has  sold  to 
Mr.  C.  C.  Pierce,  East  Clarendon,  Vt.,  Cava- 
lier, 6526,  a  fine  Short-horn,  eighteen  months 
old,  bred  by  Mr.  Harwood.  He  was  got  by 
Matadore,  5002,  out  of  Yellow  Bose,  by  Ma* 
maluke,  81 14. 
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BEET  SUaAB. 
HE  subject  of  manufacturing 
sugar  from  beets  has  been 
much  discussed  of  late^  espe- 
cially in  the  West ;  and  some  are 
prophesying  that  we  shall  manu- 
facture this  indispensable  article 
from  the  beet,  within  a  few  years, 
as  they  do  in  France,  where  it  has 
become  a  crop  of  national  importance.  From 
France,  the  making  of  sugar  has  extended 
into  Germany.  In  both  countries  sugar  is  now 
made  which  is  thought  by  many  superior  to 
cane  sugar. 

The  sugar  producing  sections  in  Europe  are 
said  to  be  increasing  in  fertility  and  wealth. 
The  tops  and  the  pumice,  after  the  extraction 
of  the  juice,  are  used  for  the  feeding  of  cat- 
tle, which  thrive  on  them,  and  the  manure  thus 
produced  aids  greatly  in  the  cultivation. 

There  seems  no  good  reason  why  we  in  New 
EiigUnd  cannot  engage  in  sugar  making  from 
(beets,  AS  well  as  our*  brethren  in  the  West. 
To  be  sure  we  cannot  expect  to  see  fields  of 
fifty  or  one  hundred  acres  of  beets,  as  on  the 
|)rairies  of  Illinois  or  Kansas.  We  can  raise 
them  only  on  smalU  patches  of  one  or  a  few 
Acres ;  but  a  great  many  such  small  patches  are 
•equal  to  a  lai^e  field.  We  do  not  keep  im- 
imense  herds  of  .cattle*  but  ve  keep  a  great 
<nany  small  ones ;  and  we  iiave  -learned  that 
•one  cheese  factory  answers  for  a  neighborhood 
Iceeping  from  500  to  1000  cows.  Sugar  fliak- 
Ing  requires  machinery  and  capital,  and  jaay 
he  carried  on  mucli  more  economically  on  a, 
targe  scale  than  on  a  •small  one.  It  would  not 
|>ay  for  the  cultivator  of  a  few  acres  to  set  up 
4he  necessary  mills,  .presses  And  refining  appa- 
ratus. A  farm  as  extensive  as  a  Mexican 
rancfae,  or  a  'Southern  plantation  would  be 
•seeded  for  this,  fiut  ft  mill  and  the  necessar}' 
.apparatus  might  be  used  for  a  town,  or  for  sev- 
eral towns,  At  which  the  beets  might  be  sold  at 
a  fixed  price  per  ton,  to  be  paid  either  in 
jmoney  or.sugar. 

The  w4iite  beet  is  generally  cultivated  for 
.-sugar  making  in  Europe,  And  with  good  soil 
.And  cvlttvation  about  twenty  tons  per  acre  are 
•obtained.  They  are  sown  tin  drills,. and  care- 
fully cultivated  through  the  season.  The'beot 
•consists  of  fibres,  enclosing  cells  which  con- 
•tain  the  juiee.  In  order  to  <completely  press 
lOut  this  juice,  these  cells  must  Jbe  broken  .or 


torn  open.  Various  methods  have  been  tried 
to  effect  this  object.  The  method  now  in  com- 
mon  use  is  to  subject  the  washed  and  cleaned 
beets  to  the  action  of  cylinders,  surrounded  by 
rows  of  saw  teeth,  which  reduce  them  to  a  fine 
pulp.  This  pulp  is  subjected  to  hydraulic 
presses.  In  this  way  J  5  or  80  per  cent,  of  the 
juice  is  obtained,  which  then  undergoes  the 
process  of  evaporation  and  refining.  Lime  is 
added,  as  in  the  evaporation  of  cane  juice,  to 
neutralize  the  acid,  which  would  prevent  grAn- 
ulation. 

If  one  hundred  farmers  in  any  section  of 
country  should  engage  to  fumLjh  20  tons  each 
to  a  mill,  this  would  amount  to  2000  tons,  and 
would  seem  to  be  a  sufiicient  basis  to  begin 
upon.  The  mill  might  be  the  joint  property 
of  the  beet  raisers,  or  it  might  belong  to  one 
or  several  proprietors,  like  the  cheese  facto- 
ries. 

Beets  are  said  to  yield  from  five  to  eight 
per  cent,  of  refined  sugar.  A  good  loamy  soil, 
free  from  stones  and  capable  of  deep  culture  is 
required  for  the  successful  culture  of  the  beet. 
Probably  it  would  be  best  to  make  it  a  part  of 
a  suitable  rotAtion  of  crops. 

But,  sugar-making  out  of  the  question,  beets 
ought  to  be  more  .cultivated  for  stock  than  they 
are  among  us.  No  other  root,  except  the  flat 
turnip,  is  so  easily  cultivated  or  io  little  ex- 
hausting to  the  soil,  and  no  other  root  is  so 
little  injured  by  keeping.  They  are  good  un- 
til the  grass  comes,  and  cAttle,  sheep,  hogs 
and  horses  all  eat  them  with  a  relish. 


X3HITTENDBN  CO.,  VT., 
The  first  annual  show  and  shearing  of  the 
Chltteoden  county  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool 
Grower^s  Association,  took  place  at  Shelbum, 
MAy  ^  and  B,  We  learn  from  the  Burlington* 
VC,  /)aily  Timeg  that  notwithstanding  the  first 
day  was  somewhat  rMAy  and  unpleasant,  the  dis- 
play.Af  Spanish  merino  «wes  and  lambs  was  Tery 
fine,  h'  S.  Drew  ^xhiibtited  a  dozen  splendid 
.Lambs  fipm  the  famoj^s  rsQ^s  "Green  Mountain^* 
and '  'Kersager.^^  The  bf  eed  U  celebrated  And 
must  prove  a  profitable  investment  to  Mr. 
prew.  Among  other  exhibitors  were  Heniy 
Thorp  of  ChArlotte,  H.  N.  Newell,  Lee  Tracy* 
E.  S.  Rowley  and  B.  F.  'Van  Vliet  of  Shel- 
bum  and  S.  H.  Weston  .of  Colche&ter.  Hr. 
Tracy  showed  some  .yeiy  elegant  lambs,  pot 
oyer  six  w^eks  old,  jRhich  wer^  ^red  from 
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^^:w  England  farmer. 
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"Red  Leg,''  CoL  E.  S.  Stowell's  well-knoim   Ewe  Tegs,  (fleece)— best,  Lemuel  8.  Drew,  2d, 
buck. 


Through  the  politeness  of  L.  S.  Drew,  Presi- 
dent of  the  association,  and  H.  L.  Newell, 
Secretary',  our  travelling  agent,  Mr.  E.  P. 
Wentworth,  was  furnished  with  beautiful 
specimens  of  fine  wool  from  the  sheep  exhibit- 
ed at  this  shearing,  which  he  has  forwarded  to 
this  office,  where  they  may  be  seen  by  those 


Henry  Thorp. 

On  Shearing,  the  first,  second  and  third 
premiums  to  A.  Washburn,  Milton;  D.  St. 
Peters,  Charlotte,  and  Samuel  Millham. 

Among  those  present  at  the  festival  were 
Hon.  John  Gregory,  of  Northfield,  President 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society;  Henry 
Hammond,  of  Middlebury ;  E.  A.  Smith  of  St. 


interested  in  the  improvement  of  our  Amen-  ^^^^^^  ^^'  Sto^®"  of  Cornwall,   and  other 


can  wool.  They  vary  from  2h  to  nearly  3i 
inches  in  length,  and  are  fine  and  beautiful. 
We  have  also  a  sample  of  South  American,  or 
Mestiza,  fine  wool,  about  2|  inches  long, 
from  the  celebrated  "Altoy  Flock,*^  exhibited 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  Smith,  of  the  Burlington  Mill 
Company,  who  said  it  makes  the  best  of  cloth. 
The  Committee  on  Shearing,  consisting  of 
Geo.  Barstow  and  Dr.  Knox,  made  the  follow- 
ing report : — 
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The  following  premiums  were  awarded  for 
greatest  amount  of  wool  according  to  time  of 
growth ;  J.  L.  Barstow  and  J.  M.  Enox,  com- 
mittee : — 


Ham  of  any  Age— Ist  premium,  Henry  Tboip,  2d 

premium,  Tliorp  and  Newell. 
Bam  Lamb — 1st  and  2d,  L.  S.  Drew. 
Ewe  of  any  Age— Ist,  H.  N    Newell,  2d,  L.S. 

Drew. 
£we  Lamb— Ist  and  2d,  B.  F.  Van  VUet 


OO-OFl&BATIVB  FABMUrO. 

A  few  years  since  Protective  Union  Stores 
were  quite  popular  in  New  England.  The 
same  principle  has  been  adopted  to  some  ex- 
tent in  manufacturing,  but  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  its  ever  having  been  applied  to  farm 
management,  except  by  such  communities  as 
the  Shakers.  We  learn  by  a  letter  written  to 
the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  by  Mr.  L. 
Smith,  of  Easton,  Mass.,  that  a  ^'Planting 
Company'*  has  been  formed  in  that  town.  He 
says : — 

We  hire  land  and  teams,  buy  manure,  and  em- 
plov  faithftil  men  to  work  tbe  crops,  'the  rent 
and  outlays  for  each  acre  of  land  arc  divided  into 
fifty  shares  at  $1  or  more  per  share.  Each  sub- 
scriber takes  a  suffleient  number  of  eharef  to  make 
up  his  family  suppliea  of  corn,  small  grain,  and 
vegetables  for  one  year.  When  the  several  crops 
have  matured,  the  merchantable  productions  are 
divided  into  fltty  parts  and  delivered  to  the  stock- 
holders; all  straw  and  unsound  productions  are 
sold  for  cash,  which  are  also  divided.  This  simple 
method  of  doing  business  gives  every  one  tbe 
privilci?e  of  becoming  his  own  farmer  to  the 
araoanc  of  his  investment,  and  the  widow  witK  her 
8ranty  income  can  obtain  her  supplies  at  cost. 
Our  market  is  made  before  the  crops  are  planted. 
TLls  plan  gives  employment  to  mapy  that  would 
otherwise  be  lounging  about  or  getting  into  mis- 
chief, it  will  tend  to  reduce  our  over  stock  of 
etore-keepera  and  speculators^  and  will  open  th^ 
way  toother  co-operative  njipvemeuts  in  producing 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  meat,  sugar,  wool,  flax,  and 
eventually  all  other  prodnciiOQs  tha;t  mal^e  up  the 
wants  of  human  life^ 

» 


As  '*great  treea  Irom  little  accvms  grow, 
who  is  wise,  enough  to  say  that  the  above 
movement  u»y  not,  possibly  grav  i^to  a.  grea.t 
agricultijjcal  ^volution.    Maphinery  has  al- 
ready turned  thte  fiirm  into  a  shop,  the  agricul- 
tural^ coHege  and  tbe  agricultural   press  is 
The  Committee  on  Fleece,  T.  D.  Chapman.  I  tr^gforming  it  into  a  hiboratory  and  a  read^ 
Henry  Giddings,  E.  S.  Stowell,  reported  as  |teg.,oomL,  tad  now  our  good  Easton  friends 
follows:—       •  ,j^^    g^j^   ^   „^e  ^  factory  of  it,   with 

Bams,  (full  fleece)-best,  Henry  Thorp,  2d,,  Thorp  !«*«hares'*  and  *  •dividends,*'  and  •"'surpluses,'* 

and  Newell 
Bam  Tegs,  ^ece)— best,  Henry  N.  NeweU,  2d,  ap<i   'Stockholders"^  and    ^'managers,'*    and 

Ei^Tiu  te)-best.  Hcury  N,l?«w,iuad.  "operative./'  b.u*  wWio.»*  ''^.wekeeper, 'o^ 
Lemuel  S.  Drew.  |  specukTaJtow*^ 
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The  wisdom  of  making,  a  market  before 
their  crops  are  plant«d,  ia  certainly  commend- 
^le,  tboagh  it  may  nimind  some  old  farmer* 
of  the  pJctJire  of  the  milkmaid,  in  thur  spell- 
ing  books,  who  acl«d  on  a  similar  policy  in 
respect  to  ber  chickens. 

What«Ter  may  be  our  opinion  as  to  the 
probable  snccesa  of  this  Planting  Company — 
and  we  ^certaioly  wish  it  greater  prosperity 
than  we  dare  anticipate — we  must  regard  it  as 
a  "straw"  of  do  small  significance.  Evident- 
ly a  "land  breeze"  is  begionbg  to  blow 
among  the  consumers  of  farm  produce.  The 
country  population  has  congregated  in  cides 
and  villages  until  every  "green  thing"  in  the 
land  has  been  devoured,  and  bread  and  meat 
and  vegetables  are  ao  dear  that,  to  the  vision 
of  many  a  family,  the  fignres  in  Prices  Current 
are  aaanming  the  dim  outlines  of  gaunt  famine. 
Curses  OD  "tbe  specuUtora"  have  been  tried, 
but  they  can  hardly  be  relied  upon  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door.  We  fear  the  plan  of  our 
Eaaton  frienda  "to  lure  teams,  buy  manure, 
and  employ  faithful  men  to  work  the  crops," 
will  prove  like  tiie  hired  reapers  in  .Ssop's 
fable.  That  much,  however,  may  be  better 
than  nothing.  It  admits  the  necessity  of  do- 
ing something,  and  this  admission  is  tbo  first 
step  in  the  right  direction.  The  next  step  is 
wethink  well  indicated  by  theeditor  of  ibe  Ohio 
Farmer,  whose  advice  to  a  similar  community 
was,  "off  with  your  fashionable  broadcloth, 
and  on  with  a  loose  suit  of  stout  and  homeljr 
stuff,  that  will  stand  the  weather  and  the  wear ; 
get  yon  to  the  barnyard  and  to  the  field ;  lift 
up  your  Toioes  among  the  oxen,  and  the  horses, 
and  the  cows,  and  the  sheep ;  talk  bad  gram- 
mar, and  come  in  at  night  with  soiled  boots 
and  hay-seed  on  your  clothes ;  eat  great  slices 
of  poric  and  bakad  beans ;  then  go  to  bed  and 
more  in  your  sleep,  and  wake  up  to  thank 
God  that  you  were  not  civilized  to  death  in 
this  prt^ressive  age.  So  you  shall  help  to 
avert  the  impending  Famine  ofFood." 


Canekr  Wobhs. — About  two  years  ago  we 
published  an  account  of  the  method  by  which 
some  faimera  in  the  eastern  part  of  New 
Hampshire  had  saved  their  treea  and  secured 
good  crops  of  apples,  by  destroying  the 
canker  wonns  after  they  bad  ctnnmenced  feed- 
ing upon  the  foliage.  Afler  i^iplying  a  belt 
of  tai  to  the  trunks,  they  commenced  at  the 


top  of  the  tree  by  jarring  the  branches  witfa 
long  light  poles  or  fishing  rods.  As  the 
worms  spun  down  on  their  gossamer  threads, 
they  were  brushed  off  by  side  strokes  with  tfae 
rods.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  ground, 
they  started  at  once  and  directly  for  the  trunk 
and  were  soon  fast  in  the  tar. 

We  see  by  a  statement  in  the  Newton, 
Mass.,  Journal,  that  Marshall  S.  Rice  of  tliat 
town  has  been  entirely  successful  with  thia 
process  on  some  forty  trees,  by  going  over 
them  twice,  spending  some  fifteen  minutes  to 
each  tree.  He  advises  all  who  have  neglected 
to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  grub  to  try  this 
process  without  fail,  as  he  thinks  tfae  fmit  of 
his  forty  trees  paid  well  for  about  two  days' 

'WATSON'S  piiUrr  pbotbotor. 

The  attention  of  those  who  raise  hnuatoes, 

squashes,  cabbage*  or 

plants,  which  are  li»- 

ble  to  destrttction  by 

is  directed  to  the  !&• 
vention  shown  in  the 
accompanying  cut, 
and  just  introduced 
in  this  market.  Tlie 
k  supply  b«iig  limited, 
those  deairii^  to  ae- 
cure  a  supply  must  order  early. 


HOBSINIlAOtNa  AT   FAJH8. 

Horce-racing  has  been  popniar  in  Kentuckj 
much  longer  than  in  New  England ;  and  this 
fact,  in  our  opinion,  eotilles  the  following  re- 
marks by  the  editor  of  the  Fanmers'  Home 
Journal,  published  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  the 
especial  attention  of  the  managers  of  our  Agri- 
cultural Fairs : — 

Bat  there  Is  another  caaie,  which,  In  the  oplnkm 
of  inan^,  tiax  detracted  Trom  tho  nstfalness  or  our 
lain  aad  the  Interest  once  manifested  In  them  by 
agreat  porrlonofour  pccple,  and  It  Is— the  pK 
nencB  given  to  ppeed  rings  to  the  neglect  ofo 
department! — and  we  respectfully  Invite  the  at 
tion  of  die  offltera  of  asBOCiatlonfl  to  this  mal 
Stock   raieinK  is  an   ImportHni.  ialereat  and 
breeders  of  blooded  stock  iire  entitled  in  considera- 
tion and  encouragement,  fur  tLey  contribute  ma- 
terially lo  Increase  the  wealth  of  our  Stale  and 
give  It  a  reputation  abroad,  but  tbe  point  we  dealre 
to  malie  is  IhiB  :    While  they  hajc  horss  shows, 
regular  races  and  other  opportunities  for  develop- 
ing the  fine  qnallties  of  tlieir  animals.  It  Is  not  do- 
ing Jnatice  to  oiher  C<|UQlIy  important  Interests,  to 
award  the  most  of  the  premiums  and  occnpy  moat 
oflhe  lime  with  trials  of  speed.    Our  fairs  were 
InstitDlcd  for  the  purpose  of  promottng  the  *gei~ 
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cultural  and  mechanical  Interests  of  the  State, 
and  when  this  leading  object  is  kept  steadily  in 
Tiewr,  and  when  the  exhibition  is  varied,— compris- 
ing in  its  different  departments,  fine  stock,  the 
products  of  the  farm,  orchard,  dairy  and  loom, 
and  the  manufactures  ofthediflferent  trades,— the 
people  will  attend  by  thousands. 


JPkfT  ike  New  England  Farmer, 
CX>BN  FODDBB  l^OB  BOUiINO. 

Of  all  the  crops  grown  expressly  for  soiling, 
com  fodder  stands  pre-eminently  at  the  head 
of  the  list;  and  considering  its  simple  and 
ea^  culture,  the  almost  certainty  of  a  large 
yield  with  fair  treatment,  the  avidity  with 
which  it  is  eaten  by  all  binds  of  stock,  and  its 
great  value  as  forage,  its  importance  can 
hardly  be  over  estimated. 

Simple  and  easy  as  its  cultivation  may  be 
regarded,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  re- 
sults attainable.  If  color.is  an  indication  of 
the  vigor  of  growth,  what  means  the  pale 
green,  sickly  yellow  or  whitish  appearance  of 
many  fields  of  fodder?  In  a  neld  of  com 
such  signs  of  weakness  would  not  be  consid- 
ered very  promising  for  maturing  a  good  yield 
of  ears.  But  allowing  the  growth  to  be  vig- 
orous, there  are  other  differences  not  so  ap- 
parent to  the  eye.  The  stalk  and  leaves  of 
com,  like  those  of  other  kinds  of  grain,  and 
the  grasses  are  merely  to  support  and  perfect 
the  ear.  During  the  early  stages  of  growth, 
its  cellular  tissue  is  imperfectly  developed, 
and  the  juices  are  thin  and  watery.  As  the 
stalks  approach  full  development,  the  juices 
thicken  and  become  richer  in  saccharine  matter, 
the  goodness  of  the  stalk  is  absorbed  rapidly 
by  the  ears,  which  if  undisturbed  wQuld  take 
up  from  the  stalk  nearly  all  that  is  available 
for  nutrition.  The  stalk,  then,  has  its  greatest 
value  for  fodder  while  the  ear  is  forming.  In 
this  respect  com  resembles  sugar  cane.  The 
sugar  maker  would  never  expect  to  produce  a 
syrap  that  would  yield  a  large  percentage  of 
sugar  unless  the  cane  had  attained  its  Cull 
growth. 

Now,  if  we  select  the  Southem  and  West- 
em  varieties,  and  plant  thickly,  and  cut  the 
stalks  when  only  partially  grown,  a  large 
quantity  of  tender,  succulent  fodder  is  ob- 
tained, but  there  is  too  much  bulk  in  propor- 
tion to  its  goodness ;  too  much  thin,  watery 
juice  for  the  nutritive  matter  it  contains. 
When  cattle  receive  any  addition  to  their  pas- 
tnra^,  it  should  be  in  a  form  that  combmes 
a  suitable  proportion  of  nutriment ;  if  a  weak, 
bulky  fodder  is  given  them,  their  stomachs  are 
unduly  distended,  and  the  labor  of  the  diges- 
tive oijgans  is  greatly  increased.  Excessive 
dtsCension  of  the  stomach  weakens  its  force, 
and  food  received  in  this  condition  is  only 
putially  digested,  and  is  worse  than  wasted  or 
lost.  Some  farmers  are  well  aware  of  these 
facts,  and  in  order  to  deprive  com  fodder  of 
part  of  its  bulk,  cut  it  up  some  time  before 
using.    I  know  of  a  vexy  conscientious  milk- 


man who  finding  this  kind  of  fodder  increased 
the  quantity  of  milk  at  the  expense  of  the 
quality,  discontinued  raising  it. 

Now  it  is  plain  if  we  plant  a  smaller  variety 
of  com,  and  give  each  stalk  room  and  time 
to  attain  a  full  development  before  it  is  cut, 
we  obtain  a  more  concentrated  and  nutritious 
fodder,  and  what  is  lost  in  bulk  is  gained  in 
quality.  Sweet  com  is  far  preferable  to  the 
common  yellow.  One  stalk  of  it  fully  grown 
is  worth  three  or  four  of  the  large  Southem 
varieties  but  half  matured.  Being  richer  in 
saccharine  juices,  it  produces  superior  milk, 
promotes  the  growth  of  the  animals,  and  at 
the  same  time  keeps  them  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Horses  eat  it  greedily,  and  when  at 
moderate  work  will  thrive  upon  it.  By  plant- 
ing the  early  varieties  early  m  the  season,  fol- 
lowing with  later  kinds,  an  abundance  of  this 
most  valuable  help  to  the  pasture  can  be  fur- 
nished four  months  of  the  year.  When  hard 
frosts  approach,  it  should  be  cut  up,  bundled 
and  put  into  good  sized  stooks  or  carried  di- 
rectly to  the  bam  and  stored  where  it  will  not 
dry  too  rapidly  and  yet  not  heat  and  mould. 
In  this  wav  it  may  be  kept  tender  and  pallita- 
ble  several  weeks  longer  than  usual.  When 
the  stalks  become  too  dry  and  hard,  they 
should  be  passed  through  the  cutter,  then 
moistened  with  water  and  allowed  to  remain 
two  or  three  days ;  or,  what  is  better,  if  the 
weather  is  cold,  put  them  into  a  tight  box  and 
steam  by  throwmg  hot  water  on  them,  then 
covering  tigjhtly.  Where  a  liberal  supply  of 
this  is  provided  during  autumn  and  early  win- 
ter it  will  prove  a  material  saving  of  hay;  and 
pumpkins,  turnips,  small  potatoes  and  other 
roots,  which  are  usually  fed  out  early,  can  be 
reserved  for  later  use.  When  this  fodder  is 
desired  for  \^inter  feeding  mainly,  it  should 
be  planted  early  that  it  may  be  cured  during 
the  dry,  pleasant  weather  of  September. 

Although  a  fair  yield  may  be  obtained  in  a 
favorable  season  by  careless  and  imperfect  cul- 
tivation, yet  high  culture  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  best  success,  as  the  fodder  is  needed 
most  just  when  grass,  from  drought  or  other 
causes  fails,  and  only  high  cultivation  can 
carry  a  crop  through  in  an  unpropitious  sea- 
son. Good  land,  some  of  the  best  of  the 
farm,  should  be  selected  for  it,  which  should 
be  ploughed  and  reploughed  until  thoroughly 
pulverized.  It  should  be  highly  manured, 
partly  broadcast  and  partly  in  the  drills.  It 
should  be  divided  into  equal  lots  for  a  succes- 
sion of  plantings.  And  if  those  lots  designed 
to  be  planted  first  were  ploughed  and  manured 
the  previous  autumn,  it  would  hasten  and  im- 
prove the  growth  of  the  crop.  Make  the 
drills  from  two-and-a-half  to  three  feet  apart, 
and  drop  the  kernels  about  one  inch  apart. 
The  smaller  varieties  do  not  reauire  to  be 
planted  as  thickly  as  the  larger  ana  coarser,  in 
order  to  make  their  stalks  tender.  As  nearly 
all  the  cultivation  can  be  done  by  horse  power, 
the  expense  of  the  crop  aside  from  manure  is 
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small.  The  labor,  ''the  great  amount  of  la- 
bor," has  always  been  the  chief  objection 
against  raising  crops  for  soiling.  '*It  is  quite 
enough,"  say  some,  **that  we  are  compelled 
to  stall-feed  full  six  months  in  the  year  with- 
out continuing  it  during  warm  weather."  But 
our  pastures,  in  their  present  condition,  are 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
them.  The  increase  of  the  population,  the 
greater  profits  when  land  is  devoted  to  other 
crops,  and  even  the  rise  in  the  value  of  wood 
lands,  combine  to  circumscribe  aqd  enhance 
tlie  price  of  pasture  land,  so  that  in  many  lo- 
calities, if  obtained  at  all,  it  cannot  be  had  at 
reasonable  rates.  How  then  can  our  farms  be 
well  stocked  and  our  animals  kept  up  to  a 
profitable  standard,  if  not  by  resorting  to  soil- 
ing P  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  every 
day  the  products  of  the  daify  fail  from  want 
of  sufficient  food,  mone^  is  lost ;  and  fhat  im- 
less  the  stock  show  decided  gain  through  all 
the  warm  months,  and  go  into  winter  quarters 
without  having  drawn  upon  winter  supplies, 
the  profits  of  Uie  year  wdl  be  small.  When 
the  deficiency  can,  to  a  great  degree,  be  »up- 
plieA  by  com  fodder  it  is  surprising  it  does 
not  receive  more  attention.  Upon  the  small 
farm,  with  its  scanty  pasturage,  it  would  be  of 
the  greatest  help ;  while  upon  large  farms  sev- 
eral acres  can  be  used  to  advantage.  The  in- 
creasing demand  for  hay,  and  the  high  price 
it  brines,  presents  a  ^reat  temptation  to  sell  a 
part  of  that  crop.  This  could  be  safely  done, 
and  its  place  supplied  by  fodder  and  roots. 
By  the  same  means  milkmen  and  others  who 
buy  largely  of  grain,  could  materially  lessen 
their  expenses.  Where  fodder  is  fed  out  in 
the  bam  and  the  manure  carefully  saved,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  means  for  renovating  a  run 
down  fami,  or  keeping  a  good  one  in  high 
condition. 

This  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  crop  may 
seem  high  to  those  who  look  upon  it  only  in 
the  form  of  hard,  tough  and  almost  indigesti- 
ble stover,  from  which  the  ear  or  grain  and  the 
weather  have  extracted  all  the  goodness ;  or 
upon  that  made  from  half  matured  stalks  of 
some  large  and  coarse  variety,  which  is  hard 
to  be  cured  and  worth  very  little  when  cured. 
But,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  com  fodder 
is  just  what  we  matte  it.  All  its  nutritive 
qualities  may  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  ears,  or  the  virtue  of  the  ears  may  be  re- 
tained in  the  stalk  and  leaves,  and  the  whole 
form  a  palatable  and  nutritious  food,  fully 
equal  to  all  we  claim  for  it. 

This  is  no  new  theory.  We  act  upon  the 
same  principle  in  the  treatment  of  other  kinds 
of  grain,  if  oats  are  cut  while  in  the  milk, 
before  the  heads  are  fully  developed,  the 
whole  fomis  a  nutritious  fodder,  equivalent, 
under  many  circumstances,  to  the  grain  and 
straw  fed  separately.  And  whenever  the  com 
is  to  be  consumed  upon  the  farm,  1  see  no 
reason  why  part  of  the  crop  should  not  be 
grown  expressly  for  fodder.    The  Ubor  oi 


husking,  storing  the  ears,  shelling  and  grind- 
ing would  certainly  be  saved,  and  it  would  be 
better  for  cattle  to  eat  a  simple,  nutritious 
fodder  than  to  receive  it  in  two  forms  as  com- 
monly practiced ;  one  being  comparatively  an 
innutritions  stover,  and  the  other  a  rich  meal, 
which  has  the  objection  of  being  too  hearty 
and  heating  when  fed  in  any  considerable 
quantity.  The  yield  per  acre  bv  this  method 
far  exceeds  that  planted  in  hills.  Thus  by 
making  an  economical  and  judicious  use  of 
fodder,  com  assumes  a  higher  value  and  be- 
comes one  of  the  roost  important  crops  that 
can  be  raised,  even  here  in  the  Eastern  States. 
Lawrence,  Mass  \  May,  1868.       n.  8.  T. 


EXTBACTB  AND  BBPIilES. 


IMPORTBD  H0B8B  COMSTERNATIOir. 

Mr.  Sanford  Howard,  a  few  years  ago,  while  edi- 
tor of  the  Boston  CuUitator,  »aid  iii  one  of  his 
editorials,  that  '^Consternation  is  one  of  the  few 
imported  thoronghbred  hor>c8  tliat  ha<  improved 
our  stoclE  of  road  and  carriage  horr^eH."  This  he 
has  done  by  tiissize,  (being  fit'tern  bands  and  three 
inches  high,  and  weighing  over  1200  lbs.,)  hi^  great 
style  and  symmetry,  and  \\\»  remarkably  tine  trot- 
ting action.  Mr.  Randall,  in  his  cUition  of  Yonatt, 
says  of  him,  he  is  a  compact,  and  tor  a  thorongh- 
bred, very  bony  horse.  His  dam,  ''Curiosiity," 
was  a  large,  strong  mare;  and  his  sire,  **Figaro,'* 
possessed  the  same  characteristics.  Coni>ienia- 
tion*s  sire,  "Confederate,"  afcer  beini;  wididrawD 
from  the  turf,  was  kept  by  his  breeder.  Earl  Fits 
William,  to  breed  carriage  hordes  from»  owing  to 
his  size,  bone  and  symmetry.  The  size  and  bone 
of  Consternation  were  not,  therefore,  aeeMlentai,  or 
merely  individual  traits ;  they  l)clonfr  to  hicr  fun- 
ily,  and  were,  consequently,  far  more  likely  to  be 
tnmsroicted  to  hid  Uesccndants ;  and  ixpiricnce 
has  shown  that  he  almost  invuriubly  tranomtetcd 
the^e  properties  to  his  descendants.  The  writer 
of  this  has  seen  perhaps  tifty  colts,  from  one  to 
three  years  old,  tho  get  of'Consiematioii,  fh>m 
common  dams,  and  th(>8e  possse^sing  dii&ceut  pro- 
portions of  blood.  Every  one  of  them  has  ehofi-n 
good  size,  and  qnite  as  much  bone  ns  it  is  common 
to  see  in  the  get  of  the  ordinary  coarse  stallions 
of  the  country.  Consternation  was  bcautiailly 
symmetrical  in  all  his  proportions,  with  a  plump- 
ness and  roundness  of  ouiline,  more  like  a  perfect 
hunter,  or  exceedimrly  stylish  carriage  horse ;  bat 
wiihout  a  panicle  of  coarseness,  cloddincss,  or  de- 
viation frum  a  troe  blood-like  look.  He  vi-as  » 
horse  of  extraordinary  menlo  and  activiry ;  rapid 
in  ail  his  paces,  singularly  elastic  and  graceAii  to 
his  movements.  He  could  walk  nearly  five  miles 
an  hour,  and  was  ■  beantit'hl  and  rapid  trotter. 
With  proper  training  be  might  hare  been  made  a 
fleet,  if  not  a  crack  trotter. 

8tal lions  of  his  get  have  been  standin?  for  sev- 
eral  years  in  at  least  twelve  oifierent  States  of  the 
Union,  and  his  stock  is  gaining  in  public  &vor 
every  year.  One  of  the  best  of  these  was  bred, 
and  is  i»till  owned  by  Orin  Trow,  E<(r.^  of  Hard- 
wick»  Mass.,  who  calls  him  ^'Figaro,*  in  honor  of 
Contiternation's  grandsirc  By  ictbience  to  Ran 
dalPs  Edition  of  Youau,  in  which  Coni>teniation's 
pedigree,  which  perhaps  yuu  will  not  wish  to  print 
in  f^ill,  is  uiinuiely  given,  it  will  be  ^ecn  that  he 
comes  by  a  more  direct  and  >>hor  er  Mne  ufdescent. 
from  the  patriarchs  of  the  Englii^h  turf,  ttiam  per- 
haps anv  staiiion  living ;  being  only  two  removea 
from  waxy  and  Haphazard;  three  from  Sir  Peter» 
'  on  the  side  of  both  sire  and  dam-— chrce  also  from 
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Selim  and  Pot-S-oes;  and  only  four  on  the  side  of 
both  sire  and  dam,  (and  that  too,  on  side  of  dam 
by  a  double  strain)  Irom  the  Great  Englii-h  Ecliptic ; 
foar  also  from  Highflyer;  and  only  tivc  from  the 
Oodolphin  Arabian.  Consteration  was  impoitcd 
by  T.  C.  Alhott,  and  di  d  at  the  stable  of  Chas.  U 
Eldred,  of  Carrollton,  lUinoLj,  Oct.,l8G6. 
New  York,  May  1, 1868.  J.  B.  B. 

Bbmarxs. — Another  corre9i)ondent  informs  ns 
that  while  visiting  recently  in  Hardwick,  he  saw 
old  Consternation's  colt,  '*Figaro,"  and  was  very 
BiDch  plca&ed  with  his  appearance,  lie  describes 
bim  as  of  a  rich  dapple  color,  sixteen  hands  high, 
and  weighing  1200  lbs.  He  also  saw  several  of  his 
colc«,  and  says  they  are  in  high  repate  among  the 
best  judges  of  horses  in  that  section,  being  valued 
at  $300  to  $1500  each.  He  speaks  of  one  in  par- 
ticular, that  he  saw  in  Mr.  Mixter's  stable,  eleven 
months  old,  fourteen  hands  and  one  inch  and  a 
half  high,  that  weighed  800  lbs. ;  the  best  trained 
colt  he  ever  saw  of  its  age,-^performing  like  a  cir- 
cns  pony, — and  a  very  picture  of  his  sire,  Figaro. 
He  also  mentions  a  pair  of  oxen  that  he  saw  at 
Mr.  Mixter's,  from  the  Wilmington,  Vt.,  breed, 
tbat  weighed  4070  lbs.  last  September.  They  have 
worked  hard  all  winter,  and  are  better  trained  than 
Any  |iidr  of  oxen  he  ever  saw. 


sun,  the  best  of  those  which  are  left  are  dead  and 
useless.  Under  such  circumstances  the  balance 
between  root  and  branch  is  completely  destroyed, 
and  if  the  tree  lives  it  is  almost  miraculous.  To 
maintain  the  proper  balance  between  root  and 
branch,  shorten  at  the  time  of  platiting  every 
liiTib  l>y  at  Ic.ist  one-half  of  last  year's  growth,  and 
when  the  le.if  Is  of  full  tize,  cut  out  entirely  such 
limbs  as  will  ever  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the 
othors,  thereby  avoiding  the  nefc^sity  of  removing 
litrge  linihs  afterwards,  r)y  which  the  danger  of  de- 
stroy it  ig  the  I  roe  is  in  incised.  Do  we. 
FerrUburg,  VL,  May  9,  1868. 


«nroLE  ETES  7B0M  POTATOES  FOR  SEED. 

In  (he  Farmer  of  May  6,  your  correspondent, 
H.  Poor,  suggests  the  plan  of  planting  potatoes 
from  eyes  cut  out  singly,  and  asks  for  experiments 
irom  those  who  have  tried  it.  Alx)ut  thirty-six  years 
«ince,  owang  to  the  scarcity  of  potatoes  in  the  lo- 
oUity  vrhere  I  then  resided,  I  was  compelled  thus 
to  experiment,  or  go  without  potatoes  to  eat. 
From  less  than  six  quarts  of  eyes,  cut  out  about 
the  size  of  cranberry  beans,  I  raised  over  thirty-  ' 
&ix  bushels  of  good  potatoes,  and  should,  no  doubt, 
have  had  more, — ^had  I  i.ot  seeded  too  heavy. 
They  were  planted  on  newly  cleared  land,  without 
much  of  a  bom,  tby  upturning  with  a  stout  hoe, 
the  earth  some^hrec  inches  det  p  and  from  seven  to 
ten  in  diameter,  throwing  in  from  eight  to  twelve 
or  more  eyes  to  the  hill,  and  then  covered  with  the 
earth  thus  dugtip,  and  ^lat  leaves,  &c.,  I  could 
»;rape  up  nbuut  them.  Did  nothing  more  until 
liarvesting.  i  have  not  planted  whole  potatoes  of 
3ate,  except  occasionally  by  way  of  experiment. 
Would  not  use  more  than  ithrre  or  four  eyes  in  a 
hilly -even  if  more  cost  less,  t  prefer  planting  in 
•drilla.  Whem  potatoes  4ire  reasonably  plenty  I 
select  cny  best  of  medium  size,  and  cut  them 
through  and  through^  leavhig  4'rom  one  to  three 
•eves  on  a  piece,  thus  planting  the  entire  potato, 
l^ever  plant  from  small  unmatured  seed.  Potatoes 
being  so  scarce  this  season,  1  shoB  revert  to  my 
practice  of  1832,  and  gouge  out  the  eyes  of  all  my 
^ood  eating  potatoes,  which  after  such  dissection 
•will  be  used  for  cooking  purposes.  IT  any  of  my 
brother  farmers  are  short  of  seed,  let  them  try  a 
few  bushels.  By  this  means  we  may  plant  our  full 
breadth  of  land,  and  not  cut  ourselves  ^hort  for 
table  purposes.  If  yott  !ose  by  it,  /  shall.  My 
•own  faith,  however,  is  lai^cr  than  a^rain  of  mus- 
tard seed.  A  SvBacEiSER. 

Marlbow\  N^  H^  May  11, 1868. 

rB:E8ERVINO  TREES  WHEN  TRAKSn^ANriB. 

Many  persons  leave  on  the  ent^e  top  of «  youqg 
tree  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  nnrsery, 
^wlien  'liy  removal  it  has  lost  a  large  portion  of  its 
■ootfl^jiiid  perhaps  by  ej^posureAo  the  wfeds  anrt 


BORERS. 

I  am  putting  out  a  young  orchard,  but  the  borer 
is  the  great  pest  in  this  vicinity.  What  shall  I  do 
to  keep  them  from  ray  trees  ?  Will  a  quart  of 
strong  ashes  placed  immediately  ab'ut  the  body  of 
a  small  tree  alter  it  is  set  damage  the  tree  ? 

Marlhoro\  N,  H.,  May,  1868.  n.  t.  w. 

Remarks. — As  the  beetle  of  the  apple  tree  borer 
lays  its  eggs,  ten  in  a  litter,  *n  June,  July,  or  early 
in  August,  many  fmit  growers  wash  th^  trunks 
during  those  months  for  the  purpo-e  of  making 
the  l)ark  distasteful  to  the  beetle  and  to  destroy 
the  eggs  after  they  arc  laid.  For  this  purpose 
some  wa&h  the  trees  with  a  lye  of  wood  ashes  or 
potash,  but  this  is  liable  to  injure  the  trees,  if  too 
strong.  Others  use  a  wash  of  two  quarts  of  soft 
soap  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sulphur  to  a 
pailful  of  water.  But,  after  all,  "eternal  vigilance" 
and  patient  industry,  are  the  best  defence  wo  know 
of.  As  the  worms  hatch  in  the  fall  they  eat 
through  the  bark,  nairking  their  entrance  by  a  tiny 
monument  of  their  chips,  and  pass  the  winter  im- 
mediately under  the  bark.  With  the  point  of  a 
knife  remove  the  bark  and  strangle  the  little  white 
maggot  in  its  cradle.  Examine  often  during  the 
fall  and  succeeding  spring  for  the  "chankings," 
and  if  a  borer  has  escaped  and  entered  the  wood, 
harpoon  him  out  with  a  flexible  w^ire  or  bit  of  the 
'*cold  iron"  from  a  hoop  skirt.  A  small  quantity 
of  ashes  placed  abont  the  trunk  might  do  some 
good,  and  probably  no  harm,  unless  piled  too  high, 
but  the  beetle  would  be  likely  to  "steal  her  nest" 
above  the  ashes. 


CRIPPLED  PIGS. 

Instances  of  the  singular  malady  among  young 
hogs,  allnded  to  in  a  late  number  of  the  Parmer, 
occasional  V  occur  in  this  ncighlwrh  lod.  Mr. 
Pcrley  Hill  bought  three  pigs  last  sprii  g  from  one 
litter,  which  he  kept  in  rather  a  close  pen.  They 
all  did  well  until  ihey  weighed  about  sixty  pounds, 
when  two  of  them  lost  the  use  of  their  hind  legs. 
In  attempting  to  walk,  they  would  take  a  few 
steps,  sway  to  one  side  and  their  bodies  would 
rest  behind  upon  the  grotind,  the  front  being  sup- 
ported by  the  fore  legs.  They  were  removed  fn>m 
the  pen,  and  put  in  ashed  where  the  horse  manure 
was  thrown  and  kept  several  weeks,  but  did  not 
improve  in  strength,  though  they  gained  somewhat 
in  weight.  But  at  the  annual  butchering  the  flrst 
part  of  winter  they  were  killed,  and  two  dressed 
less  than  100  lbs.  each.  No  unusual  appearances 
could  be  seen  about  the  meat.  The  third  one  did 
•veil,  and  has  now  a  litter  of  pigs.  Another  pig 
from  the  same  litter  waa  similarly  afl^cted. 

Now,  what  was  the  cause  ?  Not  high  keeping, 
for  Mr.  Hill  makes  cheese  ftom  his  tblr^  cows, 
ADd  tbedfi  hfe  pigs  clear  whey  and  no  com.    Breed* 
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ing  in  and  in  was  probably  not  the  caase,  as  the 
parents  were  only  dibtantly  related. 

I  bad  a  pig  last  summer  that  was  similarly  para^ 
lyzed,  but  in  a  less  degree.  I  let  it  into  the  barn- 
yard a  few  weeks  where  there  was  plenty  of  weeds. 
It  wonid  graze  with  its  hind  quarters  resting  on 
the  ground,  and  moved  about  with  difficulty,  but 
fattened  well.  Some  said  I  oncht  ro  rub  the  issues 
in  the  hind  legs  with  a  cob ;  but  I  think  there  was 
no  trouble  wirh  the  issues.  z.  e.  j. 

Irashurg,  Vt,  May  6, 1868. 

Remarks.  —  Mr.  H.  C.  Merianf,  of  Lowelli 
Mass.,  informs  us  that  he  has  had  shotes  similarly 
affected.  He  withholds  their  feed  till  they  have  a 
good  appetite,  and  then  mixes  with  a  pailful  of 
swill,  say,  a  teacupfUl  of  powdered  charcoal,  the 
same  quantity  of  wood  ashes,  and  two  or  three 
great  spoonfhls  of  sulphur,  which  generally  brings 
ihem  out  all  right,  in  a  short  time.  He  also  throws 
ashes  and  coal  into  the  pens,  for  them  to  eat  as 
they  please. 

POULT&T  ACC0I7KT. 

I  have  seen  many  accounts  in  the  Farmer  by 
different  individuals  to  show  their  luck  in  poultry 
raising,  and  have  always  read  them  with  much  in- 
terest. Last  fall,  I  thought  that  I  would  see  if 
what  I  have  often  heard,  that  hens  never  paid  their 
keeping  in  winter,  was  true.  As  I  was  not  at  home 
all  of  the  time  I  did  not  begin  until  the  24th  of 
December.  The  hens  are  of  mixed  breeds  and  not 
yery  large.  Below  is  an  exact  account  of  the  cost 
of  keeping,  &c. 
1907.  Dr. 

Deo.  S4(h,  to  7  hens,  at  60  cts.  each ...   $3  60 
Dee.  24th,  to  6  Ute  palleto,  at  80  eU.  each    1  80 

Dec.  24th,  to  1  Ute  rooBter 40 

April  24>h,  to  ooet  of  keeping  4  moa  .  .     0  08 

April  7tb,  to  18  og^fl  for  se'tlng 87 

April  3lat,  to  8  hens  at  60  cts.  each  ...     1  60 
Total $14  48 

1868.  Cr. 

Jon.  24th,  by  00  eggs  laid  month  endiog 

Jan.  24,  at  Z  ct».  apiece $2  07 

Feb.  2l(h.by  77  egfffl  laid  month  ending 

Fi  b.  24,  at  2A  eta.  apiece 1  08 

Mob.  24th.  by  162  eggsUid  month  ending 

Mch.  24,  at  v.irtoue  prtcrs 8  28 

April  24lh.  by  223c'g^  laid  mouth  ending 

i\pril24,  at  2H  cu   apiece 4  65 

April  24th,  by  16  henii  at  60  cts.  each  .  .     8  00 

April  84ih,  1  rooster 60 

Total $20  43 

Net  profit,  4  mot •  $6  00 

The  food  that  they  have  had  was  barley  and 
corn,  with  an  occasional  di^h  of  shorts,  &c.  I 
shall  contiuue  to  keep  my  account,  and  may  per- 
haps send  in  another  report.  j. 

mnchendon,  Ma8$.,  April  26, 1868. 


CURB  FOR  SORE  TEAT8  ON  COW8< 

Take  one  third  salt  grease,  two-thirds  mutton 
tallow,  with  what  sugar  will  dissolve ;  melt  them 
over  the  fire,  stirring  thoroughly  to  mix.  When 
cool  it  is  ready  for  use.  I  have  cured  in  two  days 
where  the  cracks  were  so  bad  that  it  was  almost 
Impossible  to  milk.  A  Subscriber. 

Strafford  Springt,  Vt.,  April  17, 1868. 


GREEN  worms  ON  ROSE  BrSHES. 

Will  you  or  some  one  of  your  readers  inform  me 
through  your  paper,  of  anything  that  will  kill 
the  small  green  worms  that  have  covered  the  rose- 
bushes for  two  or  three  years  past  ?  My  later  va- 
rieties were  nearly  killed,  looking  as  if  a  fire  had 


run  over  them.  They  did  not  begin  early  enough, 
on  mine,  to  destroy  the  buds  of  the  cat  ly  kinds. 
I  have  tried  ashes,  soot,  gas- water,  &c.,  but  it  wili 
not  kill  them.  A  Ladt. 

Auburn,  N.  H.,  1868. 

Remarks.— Try  sulphur  sprinkled  on  freely 
while  the  dew  is  on,  or  syringe  with  a  weak  soln- 
tion  of  soft  soap. 

WORMS  IN  WALL  PAPER. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  similar  to  that  of  onr  cor- 
respondent "R.,"  of  Somerset,  Mass.,  in  the  Par- 
mer of  April  2o,  an  experienced  paperer  informs 
the  editor  of  the  UHea  Herald  that  turpentine  min 
gled  in  the  paste  at  the  time  of  papering,  is  a  sure 
remedy  against  the  depredations  of  all  insects. 
Of  course,  in  the  cases  alluded  to  by  our  corres- 
pondent, this  would  necessitate  repapering  the 
rooms.  A  mixture  of  pepper  is  also  recommended 
by  another  correspondent  in  the  department  of 
^'Hoasehold  Economy.** 


CAN  I  KILL  THE  CREEPER? 

Is  there  any  known  way  to  prevent  the  spread- 
ing of  the  roots  of  the  *'cieeper  ?*'  I  notice  them 
running  all  over  many  gardens.  1  think  them  a 
great  pest.  d.  h.  a. 

New  Haven,  VL,  Nov.  25, 1867. 

Remarks.— Tes.  Cut  off  hit  head  whenever 
he  comes  in  sight.  Persist  in  this  one  season,  and 
yon  will  be  likely  to  exterminate  him.  He  cannot 
live  long  without  leaves  and  branches.  Thank 
you  for  your  good  opinion  of  the  Farmer.  Try 
to  make  a  thousand  or  two  other  people  believe 
Just  as  you  do. 

WHITE  MAPLE  SUGAR. 

I  have  heard  that  sugar  can  be  made  from  the 
common  white  maple.  Will  some  experienced 
sugar-maker  inform  me  whether  it  can  bo  profitably 
done  ?  J.  T.  Landman. 

South  Londonderry,  Vt.,  May,  1868. 

REMOVING  WILD  BBSS. 

A  correspondent  inquires  through  the  Farmer 
as  to  the  oest  time  to  remove  wild  bees  firom  a 
tree  to  a  hive.  If  he  desires  to  transfer  the  bees 
and  comb  to  a  movable  comb  hive,  now  is  the  best 
time  to  do  it ;  but  if  he  wants  to  put  them  into  a 
box  hive  without  the  comb,  about  the  first  of  June 
wili  be  the  ri^ht  time.  H.  Axlet. 

iVenham,  Matt.,  April  27, 1868. 


FOOD  FOR  A  SITTING  HEN. 

Will  yon  or  some  of  your  subscriben  inform 
me  what  is  the  best  Ibod  for  a  sitting  hen  ?  I  raised 
sixty  fowls  last  year,  whose  average  weight  was  six 
pounds  each.  Felix. 

Middkhury,  Vt.,  1868. 

Remarks.— We  think  you  have  been  yery  sae- 
cessfhl,  and  can  tell  us  how  to  feed  them  better 
than  we  can  tell  yon.  We  feed  with  Indian  meal 
made  into  dough.  Scalded  meal  is  probably  best, 
given  quite  moist  The  sitthig  hen  does  not  need 
meat  or  lime.  ' 


—Fruit  trees  are  more  truly  ornamental  than  the 
most  fkncifal  shmbs. 
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Tliew  fowla,  ia.j»  Ur.  Bement,  tre  in 
leapecta  nmilv  to  the  Golden-Spangled 
ibipe  knd  markinga,  except  that  white,  black 
and  gnj  are  excJiaoged  for  ochre  or  jellow, 
•ad  variona  abadea  of  brown.  He  eajv  the}* 
Buy  certoinl}'  be  ranked  among  the  ver; 
cbtuceat  and  most  beautifnl  of  fowla.  They 
lay  mediam  aized  white  egg«,  much  pointed  at 
one  endi  in  tolerable  abuDdance,  and  when 
they  ait,  thef  acquit  themselrea  respectably. 

The  oewly-hatcbed  chickena  arevei;  pret^, 
creamy-while,  interspersed  with  slaty  dun  on 
tfae  back,  head  and  neck,  marked  vritb  longi- 
tttdinal  itripiet  down  the  back,  with  black  eyes, 
light  lead-colored  legs,  end  a  swelling  of  down 
on  the  head,  indicative  of  the  fntore  top-knot, 
4hich  ia  exactly  the  color  of  an  old-fashioned 
powdered  wig;  and,  indeed,  gives  the  chick 
the  appearance  of  wearing  one.  The  Polish 
fowla  are  better  suited  for  limited  enclomres 
and  for  keeping  in  a  small  way  than  for  bdng 
reared  in  large  unmbera. 

rsuiT  aABDmr. 
We  think  we  have  the  best  soil  and  climate 
for  fruit  culture  in  the  world,  yet  probably  get 
less  returns  for  the  money  invested  than  any 
people  on  earth,  simply  became  we  do  not  fully 
appreciate  labor  as  an  essential  element  of  suc- 
cess.   Hie  amount  of  practical  akill  and  in- 


ceaiant  care  given  to  fruit  cnlture  in  Europe 
before  the  innumerable  fruit  enemies  are  over- 
come, would  a<tonisb  Americana.  The  writer 
of  thia  has  spent,  every  year,  month*  of  time 
when  a  boy,  m  simply  training  plums,  apricots, 
cherries,  peara,  and  peaches  to  walls  built  for 
their  protection ;  in  capturing  moths,  wasps 
and  insects,  during  summer ;  in  keeping  birds 
from  the  buds ;  in  pinching  back  and  directing 
the  course  of  summer  shoots,  and,  in  innumer- 
able ways,  watcbins  the  progress  and  maturitr 
of  fruits  which  would  have  "come  to  notbint;'' 
but  for  such  care.  It  is  curioug  to  read  the 
learned  essays  in  the  "secular"  papers  about 
tfae  decline  of  fruit  growing.  "Elements  are 
eithauated,"  "syBtems  are  wrong,"  "varieliea 
ran  out."  and  so  on.  "The  eoir  and  elimate 
once  grew  fruit  well  here,  but  it  will  do  so  no 
more.  The  truth  is,  in  new  localities  insects 
and  fungi,  inimical  to  fruit,  do  noteaist;  can- 
not until  their  natural  food  first  comes.  After 
a  few  years  they  find  out  your  orchards ;  and 
to  succeed  after  that  you  must  fight  tkem. 
Insects  and  bligbts  reproduce  Ifaemiielves,  and 
we  must  gather  them  together  and  destroj 
them  before  they  transcend  I  heir  adolescent 
state.  This  is  the  only  remedy.  Washes,  oils, 
preparations,  &c.,  do  much  good;  but  much 
more  may  be  done  by  manual  labor  than  is 
generally  supposed. 

We  may  sa^,  then,  look  shaip  after  insect*. 
Last  year  we  mtroduced  petroleum  as  an  in- 
sect destroyer.  It  is  the  most  valuable  dis- 
covery of  modem  times  to  the  fruit-grower. 
In  over-dosoa  it  is,  like  tobacco,  sulphur  and 
others,  fatal  to  the  life  of  the  trees.    We  btve 
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found  that  just  enough  to  make  a  barely  pur- 
ple tinge  on  the  water  used  for  syringing  is  ef- 
fectual in  destroying  most  insects.  1  f  one  dose 
does  not  do,  try  another  the  nest  day.  Bet- 
ter use  a  light  dose  twice,  than  one  heavy  one, 
which  kills  plants  and  insects  both. — Garden- 
er^s  Monthly. 

For  the  N«m  Englamd  Farmer, 
SPBOlAliTIBS  UX  FABMING. 

It  is  usual  for  agricultural  writers  to  urge 
the  importance  to  farmers  of  cultivating  a  va- 
riety of  crops,  and  rais^ing  a  variety  of  do- 
mestic animals,  so  that  if  one  kind  fails  or 
does  poorly,  some  other  may  yield  so  good  re- 
turns as  to  compensate  for  this  partial  failure. 

Doubtless  such  advice  in  the  main  is  good ; 
but,  it  seems  to  me,  that  specialties  in  farming 
are  no  less  important  than  in  other  depart- 
ments of  industry.  I  mean  by  this,  that  if  a 
farmer  lives  in  a  favorable  section  for  orchard- 
ing, for  instance,  and  has  a  taste  for  it,  he 
should  devote  his  attention,  especially,  to  the 
raising  of  fruit,  and  show  to  all  around  him 
what  18  possible  to  be  done  in  this  direction 
by  one  who  understands  his  business.  Not 
that  he  should  neglect  to  raise  other  crops ; 
but  while  he  does  other  things  as  well  or  even 
better  than  the  majority,  let  no  one  look  upon 
his  farm  without  receiving  the  impression, 
most  forcibly^  that  in  the  department  of  or- 
charding^  he  has  few  equals. 

In  like  manner,  if  one  chooses  dairying  as 
his  favorite  branch  of  agriculture,  let  it  be  his 
determination  to  so  fully  understand  his  busi- 
ness that  he  shall  be  able  to  produce  the 
choicest  article,  and  sell  it  at  the  largest  profit, 
80  that  bis  neighbors  shall  be  stimulated  to  try 
and  do  likewise. 

Men,  who  thus  devote  their  energies  to  the 
attainment  of  superior  excellence  in  any  one 
branch  of  agriculture,  occupy  the  exalted  po- 
sition of  teachers  of  their  specialty.  And 
not  a  few  such  men  to-day  have  a  world-wide 
reputation  and  influence.  Who,  for  example, 
interested  in  fine  wool  raising,  is  not  familiar 
with  such  names  as  Hammond,  Sanford,  Stow- 
ell,  Wright,  Rich,  Randall,  Atwood,  Camp- 
bell, and  a  score  of  others,  scarcely  less  noted 
as  successful  sheep  breeders  P  Who  can  meas- 
ure the  influence  of  such  men  in  raising  the 
standard  of  excellence  ?  No  live  Yankee  will 
know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  any  of  these  leaders 
have  produced  upwards  of  eight  pounds  of 
cleansed  wool  from  one  sheep  in  a  sincle  year, 
and  remain  satisfied  with  a  two-pound  fleece. 
There  will  be  a  general  strife,  in  sections 
where  the  Merino  is  kept,  to  approach  as 
nearly  as  possible  these  high  standanls. 

In  this  way  are  the  leaders  in  any  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  great  public  benefactors. 
What  we  need  is  more  such  men.  In  every 
community  where  any  particular  branch  of 
agriculture  rightfully  takes  the  lead,  there 
should  be  some  bold  leaders,  capable  of  teach- 


ing the  masses  the  possibilities  of  attainment 
in  that  department. 

And  there  is  every  inducement .  for  one  to 
strive  to  be  a  leader  and  teacher  in  the  speciAi 
bubiness  of  his  choice.  In  no  way  can  be 
hope  to  do  so  much  good,  or  secure  so  good 
pay  for  his  services.  Look  at  the  fortunes 
made  by  some  of  the  above  named  gentlemen 
as  the  result  of  their  efforts  to  produce  the 
best.  The  best  always  commands  a  high  price. 
Whether  it  be  the  best  horse  or  hen,  the  best 
cow  or  sheep, — he  who  has  it,  and  can  prove 
his  claim,  has  a  fortune,  and  deserves  one. 

We  hear  much  said  about  *'fancy^^  aiHoiaLi 
and  **Jancy''^  prices,  as  applied  to  the  choice 
ones  of  their  class  and  the  prices  they  com- 
mand. The  term  is  applied  in  reproach,  and 
often  very  unjubtly.  ^uch  animals  are  indeed 
**fancy"  so  far  as  suiting  the  fancy  or  taste  of 
every  sensible  man.  But  they  are  not  * 'fancy ^* 
in  the  sense  of  unreal,  for  they  are  mo^t  real 
— the  genuine  substance,— rwhile  the  ordinary 
animals  of  the  class  are  only  the  shadow  of 
of  what  they  should  be. 

Turning  a^in  to  the  sheep,  for  an  illustra- 
tion, who  will  call  the  one  that  shears  eight 
pounds  of  cleansed  wool  a  *\f<mey^^  sheep^ 
and  one  shearing  but  two  pounds  a  praetic^ 
one, — a  reality,  a  substance?  And,  as  to 
price,  while  the  inferior  one  is  dear  at  no  cost, 
the  superior  one  is  cheap  at  any  cost ;  for, 
while  the  former  is  capable  of  making  a  rich 
man  poor,  the  latter,  if  the  product  of  hia  owtt 
genius,  cannot  fail  to  make  a  poor  man  rich. 

But  I  cannot,  within  proper  limits,  develop 
this  subject  as  I  had  intended  when  I  com- 
menced. I  wished  to  dwell  upon  the  commoii 
folly  of  attempting  to  raise  a  crop  for  which 
the  climate  and  soil  are  entirely  unsuiled. 
How  often  this  is  done  because  the  fanner 
makes  it  a  principle  not  to  buy  anything  he 
can  raise.  He  raises  his  own  wheat  though  it 
costs  him  twice  as  much  as  it  would  to  buy 
the  same.  Such  a  course  may  be  wise,  but  I 
fail  to  see  it.  A.  B.  Pauouu 

OrfordviUe,  N.  H..  April  7, 1868. 


VABIBD  AOBICOIiTTJBAI.  INIKJ8TBT. 
The  following  remarks  from  the  report  of 
Mr.  Newton,  the  late  Agricultura}  Commu- 
sioner,  indicate  a  wise  appreciation  of  the 
principles  of  political  economiy,  so  far  aa  the/ 
relate  to  labor  and  especially  to  agricultural 
labor. 

* 'Excessive  increase  of  a  single  product 
tending  to  over  supply  and  a  reduction  of 
price,  and  attended  with  heaiy  expenses  for 
outward  freights,  and  the  purchase  of  all  larm 
and  family  supplies,  burdened  with  costs  of 
carriage  and  a  long  line  of  consuming  com- 
missions, points  unerrin^l^  the  way  to  na- 
tional poverty,  and  individual  bankruptcy. 
A  proper  equilibrium  of  the  products  of  ixk- 
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diistn%  saving  nntold  burdens  of  freightage, 
excessive  profits  and  extortions  of  middie- 
men,  ini^urance,  breakage  and  manifold  losses 
prevents  reduction  of  prices  from  burdened 
markets,  lightens  damages  from  failures  of 
single  products,  gives  employment  to  all 
classes,  conditions  and  capacities  of  labor,  in- 
sures remunerating  wages  for  workmen,  ren- 
ders possible  necessary  rotations,  and  the 
production  of  farm  manures,  and  increases 
the  wealth  and  intelligince  of  a  State.  The 
smaller  products  of  a  diversified  industry  are 
far  more  than  an  equivalent  for  a  single  result 
of  organized  labor,  however  absorbing  or  im- 
portant. The  cotton  crop  for  example  of 
Ueorgia  in  1860  was  701,840  bales,  yielding 
little  more  than  $30,000,000,  while  the  butter 
of  New  York  in  1865,  one  of  several  products 
of  the  dair}%  was  estimated  at  $60,000,000, 
and  yet  the  census  gives  to  New  York  370,- 
914  farmers  and  farm  laborers,  and  to  Geor- 
gia 316,478;  including  white  farmers  and 
farm  laborers  and  only  the'  male  slaves.  Be- 
sides the  other  dairy  products,  milk,  cream 
and  cheese,  and  the  multitude  of  smaller  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm,  the  principal  crops  make 
astounding  aggregate — as  in  1864,  when  the 
com  crop  ol  New  York  was  estimated  at 
$38,000,000,  the  wheat  at  $25,000,000  the 
oats  at  $33,000,000,  potatoes  at  $19,000,000 
and  bay  at  $90,000,000,  including  the  minor 
cereals,  products  of  gardens  and  orchards, 
the  production  of  beef  and  mutton  from  pas- 
turage, and  a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous 
and  exceptional  products,  the  currency  value 
of  the  agricultural  productions  of  this  one 
btate  in  that  year  was  far  greater  than  the 
money  returns  of  any  cotton  crop  ever  pro- 
duced in  the  country.** 


BUTTBB  OB  GHEBSB  P 

In  central  New  York  there  appears  to  have 
been  for  the  last  ten  vears  such  a  mania  in 
behalf  of  converting  milk  into  cheese  instead 
of  butter  that  the  latter  has  become  quite  ig- 
nored and  high  in  price.  The  papers  in  that 
section  have  been  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
different  cheese  factories  and  the  prevailing 
prices  from  week  to  week.  We  have  for 
some  time  been  well  assured  in  our  own  minds 
that  the  business  was  being  run  into  the 
ground — that  is,  overdone — and  so  it  proves 
to  be.  Cheese  manufacturers  and  dairymen 
who  supply  the  milk  are  both  complaining  that 
the  rubng  prices  of  cheese  are  getting  to  be 
too  low,  affording  so  little  profit  to  the  busi- 
ness as  not  to  make  it  an  object  of  sufiicient 
importance  to  many  of  them  engaged  in  it. 

Thus,  while  butter  is  yearly  commanding 
higher  prices  and  milk  and  cream  have  ad- 
vanced, affording  good  profits,  cheese  is  fall- 
ing, and  we  may  add  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  butter-making  and  cheese-making  occupy 
a  compensating  attitude  toward  each  other. 
It  is  M  wheniTer  iarmen  or  persons  in  an 


Other  line  of  business  throw  all  their  capital 
and  energies  into  specialties. 

If  farmers  will  all  rush  into  butter-making, 
butter  will  fall  from  an  over-supply.  8o  with 
cheese  or  with  potatoes  or  ^ain  of  any  kind. 
It  has  been  so  with  wool-raising.  When  the 
rebellion  broke  out  there  was  a  great  demand 
for  woolen  goods,  prices  for  the  raw  material 
rose  enormously,  and  the  farmers  of  the  West 
and  East  rushed  into  wool-growing,  and  the 
result  is  just  the  same.  It  will  be  so  with  the 
grape  and  wine  business  after  a  while.  If  a 
large  number  of  city  merchants,  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  coffee,  tea,  or  any  particular 
fabric,  should  make  large  importations  and 
overstock  the  market,  there  would  be  but  one 
result,^-effect  following  cause. 

This  being  so,  we  think  that  the  suggestions 
which  we  have  often  made  to  the  general 
farmer  to  follow  a  system  of  mixed  husbandly 
is  the  best  in  the  long  run,  the  profits  being 
far  more  certain  and  the  risk  a  great  deal  less. 
— QtrmarUown  Telegraph, 


Heifers  iJalving  in  June. — A  writer  in 
the  Practical  Farmer,  nn  ppeaking  of  the 
value  of  heifers  that  drop  their  first  calves  in 
June,  says : 

*'A  heifer  having  her  first  calf  in  the  month 
of  June,  or  when  pasture  is  best,  will  make  a 
far  better  milker  than  one  that  calves  in  the 
fall  or  winter.  Such  has  been  mv  experience, 
and  yet  in  all  the  articles  which  I  have  read 
on  the  breeding  of  dairy  stock,  I  have  never 
seen  it  stated  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  first 
rate  cow.  But  so  well  am  I  convinced  of  its 
importance,  that  I  would  give  twice  as  much 
for  a  heifer  of  the  same  stock  and  age  to  calve 
in  June,  as  for  one  that  would  calve  in  winter. 
The  grass  being  then  in  the  best  condition  to 
produce  a  full  flow  of  milk,  all  the  parts  that 
tend  to  the  secretion  of  milk  are  developed  to 
their  utmost  capacity.  The  udder,  the  teats, 
the  milk  veins,  become  enlarged  permanently 
— and  the  best  cows  I  ever  raised  we  had  to 
commence  milking  several  weeks  before  they 
calved,  for  fear  of  garget,  as  they  would  ap- 
pear to  be  in  pain  from  the  fulness  of  their 
udders.*' 


Quinces. — A  few  years  ago,  this  fruit*  was 
easily  grown  and  large  quantities  found  their 
way  into  the  great  cities,  where  they  were  sold 
at  moderate  prices;  but  latterly  they  have 
failed,  and,  like  the  apple,  have  ben  scarce 
and  high.  The  quince  seems  to  flourish  best 
on  a  rather  stiff,  moist  soil,  in  somewhat  shel- 
tered locations.  We  have  often  seen  trees  or 
bushes  loaded  with  fruit,  growing  beside 
brooks  or  around  small  ponds.  It  has  long 
been  a  favorite  fruit  for  preserving  in  sugar, 
and  for  marmalade,  on  account  of  its  texture 
and  peculiar  and  agreeable  flavor.  We  know 
of  no  reason  why  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit 
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should  be  nefrlected ;  for  there  is  always  ready 
sale  for  it.  The  plants  are  easily  grown  from 
cuttings,  and  soon  come  into  a  oearing  state. 
They  may  be  planted  six  feet  apart  in  the 
row,  with  rows  ten  feet  apart.  The  trees  are 
quite  long-lived,  and  usually  healthy^  and 
hardy.  The  wont  enemy  to  the  quince  is  the 
borer,  which  soon  destroys  the  tree  if  allowed 
to  work.  The  same  plan  may  be  adopted  for 
the  destruction  of  the  borers  in  the  quince  as 
in  the  apple.  Fruit-growers  having  a  soil 
suitable  for  this  fruit  should  certainly  devote 
time  and  space  to  its  cultivation ;  for,  at  the 
prices  for  which  it  has  been  selling,  no  fruit 
will  pay  a  better  profit. — Am.  Jour,  HorU- 
culture. 

FIiOXTGHINa  OBCSABDS. 

I  have  a  young  orchard  that  I  set  out  eleren 

} rears  ago  and  cultivated  it  nine  years  and  then 
aid  it  down  to  clover.  This  spring  I  ploughed  it 
and  found  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  had  literally 
filled  the  ground,  so  that  by  ploughing  only  a^nt 
four  inches  deep,  I  ploughed  off  the  roots  by  thou- 
sands, which  I  think  must  be  a  great  injury  to  the 
trees.  Now  what  am  I  to  do  ?  The  firuit  books  and 
agricultural  papers  recommend  cultivating  or- 
chards as  a  com  or  potato  field,  but  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  ruin  mine  if  I  continue  to  plough  the 
land.  B.  L. 

Long  Plains  Mau.,  May  13, 1868. 

Remaiucs. — ^The  apparent  superabundance  of 
self-sustaining  and  re-producing  power  in  both 
vegetables  and  animab  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  provisions  in  nature.  Compared 
with  the  multitude  of  blossoms  which  fruit  trees 
put  forth  every  spring,  how  small  is  the  crop 
that  matures  I  Prof.  Owen  estimates  the  pos- 
sible increase  of  a  single  aphis,  or  plant  louse, 
,  in  the  ten  generations  of  which  it  is  capable 
during  a  single  season,  at  the  incomprehensi- 
ble number  of  1,000,000,000,000,000,000! 
In  fact,  naturalists  tell  us  that  "all  organic  be- 
ings, without  exception,  tend  to  increase  at  so 
high  a  ratio,  that  no  district,  no  station,  not 
even  the  whole  surface  of  the  land  or  the  whole 
ocean  would  hold  the  progeny  of  a  single  pair 
afler  a  certain  number  of  generations.^^  The 
productive  power  of  a  single  thistle,  mullein, 
or  turfiip  is  equally  wonderful.  Do  not  the  roots 
of  trees  possess  something  of  this  exuberance  of 
life  ?  We  trim  their  branches  not  only  with- 
out injury,  but  with  the  most  beneficial  effects ; 
may  not  the  roots  be  **purged^*  without  more 
fatal  rebults  ?  That  too  much  may  be  removed 
from  either  top  or  root  no  one  can  doubt ;  but 
if  all  the  roots  of  '*£.  L.^s"  trees  could  be  ex- 
posed to  view  perhaps  he  would  see  that  the 
*'thousands^^  which  were  broken  by  his  four- 
inch  furrow  would  bear  but  a  small  proportion 


to  the  whole ;  possibly  no  larger  than  tfiat  of 
an  ordinary  trinmiing  to  the  whole  amount  a£ 
the  branches.  The  question  of  the  expediency 
of  ploughing  orchards  is  one  on  which  meo 
differ.  They  differ  also  as  to  manuring,  trinfc- 
ming,  &c.  Trees  in  grass  on  our  old  famui 
Seldom  bear  well.  Top-dressing  is  advised  hjr 
some.  Others  think  we  ought  to  take  a  hiat 
from  nature's  process  in  the  woods,  and  mulch 
our  trees.  Others  still  keep  them  under  cultt- 
vation, — some  using  a  plough^  others  the  cul- 
tivator or  harrow. 

One  of  the  most  successful  orchardists  in 
New  England,  Capt.  Geo.  Pierce,  of  Arling- 
ton, Mass.,  near  Boston,  in  reply  to  a  quea- 
tion  as  to  the  secret  of  his  success,  said,  *'I 
prepare  and  till  my  ground  wU^  keep  oflT 
and  destroy  cateipillars,  canker-worms,  web- 
worms,  prune  my  trees  myself,  &c. ;  in  brief, 
I  comply  with  all  the  conditions,  so  far  as  I 
know  them,  of  a  good  apple  crop,  and  I  get 
one  annually,  while  my  neighbors,  fiuling  to  do 
so,  have  become  discouraged,  and  are,  and  hare 
been,  cutting  down  their  trees."  He  uses 
coarse  wild  meadow  hay  for  mulch  under  his 
trees,  and  raises  squashes  between  the  rows. 

Ploughing  or  not  ploughing  is  only  one  of 
the  conditions  of  a  good  apple  crop ;  and  the 
good  or  bad  effects  of  this  operation  depends 
on  so  many  circumstances  of  soil  and  of  sub- 
sequent and  previous  management,  that  we  do 
not  suppose  that  any  one  rule  can  be  adopted 
for  general  practice.  Suppose  one  orchard  to 
be  founded  on  a  rock  or  some  impervious  sub- 
soil, but  a  few  inches  below  the  surface ;  and 
another  to  be  planted  in  deep  mellow  earth, 
like  the  western  "openings,'*  where  a  plough 
may  be  put  in  *'to  the  beam"  clear  up  to  the 
trunk  or  stump  of  the  scattering  oaks.  Now 
in  ploughing  these  two  orchards  might  not  the 
effect  be  very  different  P  In  one  case,  an  or- 
dinary furrow  might  sever  nearly  every  root, 
in  the  other  case  but  few  might  be  disturbed. 

No  one  with  **half  an  eye"  for  fruit  trees 
can  travel  through  the  countiy  without  notic- 
ing the  great  difference  between  the  appear- 
ance and  fruitfulness  of  cultivated  and  uncul- 
tivated orchards.  Indeed  we  hare  been 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  useless  to 
set  an  orchard  in  grass  land  on  the  old  farms 
of  New  England.  The  idea  of  the  spontane- 
ous production  of  apples  must  be  abandoned. 
If  we  would  raise  fruit  we  must  work  for  it. 
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18  we  work  for  a  crop  of  com  or  a  crop  of 
Tegetables.  Not  that  a  tree  should  be  culti- 
Tated  just  as  we  cultivate  a  hill  of  com  or  a 
bed  of  beets,  but  the  peculiarities  of  each 
must  be  considered  and  its  wants  supplied. 

If  oar  correspondent  will  plant  com,  pota- 
toes, squashes,  or  other  hoed  crops,  with  ma- 
nure enough  to  secure  a  fair  yield,  we  shall 
expect  his  trees  will  show  by  both  fruit  and 
foliage  that  they  are  not  *  ^rained.*' 


MOBTAUTT  AMONG  BHl^F. 
A  few  weeks  ago  we  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
many  sheep  and  lambs  had  died  this  spring  in 
Vermont  from  some  "unknown  disease."  Dr. 
Henry  Boynton  of  Woodstock,  Yt.,  publishes 
an  article  upon  the  subject  in  the  last  Mirror 
and  Farmer.  He  says  that  during  the  months 
of  March  and  April  the  loss  in  some  cases  was 
as  great  as  ten  percent.,  and  in  some  of  the 
best  flocks  as  many  have  died  this  spring  as 
are  usually  lost  in  ten  to  twenty-five  years. 
The  doctor  says : — 

"We  believe  the  malady  is  confined  mostly  to 
yearlins  buchs,  though  there  are  cases  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes. 

The  most  nnacconntable  feature  about  the  dis- 
ease is,  that  it  seems  quite  as  likely  to  attack  ani- 
mals that  are  apparently  soand  and  in  first-rate 
condition,  as  those  that  are  poor  and  feeble.  Two 
or  three  in  our  own  flock,  that  have  been  cared  for 
as  well  as  sheep  can  be,  have  died  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  first  symptoms  of  derange- 
ment have  been  noticed.  One  yearling  buck, 
which  at  night  lookid  as  thoagh  he  was  able  to 
fight  his  way  with  any  animal  of  equal  pounds 
that  could  be  produced,  in  the  morning  was  dead. 
Several  cases  in  our  neighl)or8*  flocks  have  oc- 
curred of  a  similar  nature,  death  sudden  and  unac- 
countable, without  any  premonition  or  warning. 
But  more  generally  the  animal  refuses  his  food,  or 
see^s  too  much  exhausted  to  walk  across  the  pen 
to  get  it.  If  noticed  at  this  time,  it  may  be  coaxed 
to  take  a  little  food,  but  will  soon  go  away  by  it- 
self and  lie  down.  It  shows  a  disclination  lo  mo^e, 
or  only  mopes  about  the  pen,  hanging  its  head  in  a 
careless,  sleepy  malnner. 

The  eyes  become  dull  and  heavy,  giving  out  a 
l^atinous  secretion.  The  discharge  from  the  nose 
becomes  quite  profupe,  and  forms  a  hard,  gummy 
rim  around  the  nostril.  The  breathing  is  rapid  and 
labored,  especially  if  the  animal  is  made  to  move 
around,  and  the  heart  will  beat  fiom  one  hundred 
and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  times  a  min- 
iice.  A  carefnl  look  will  show  that  the  nose  and 
lips  have  l)ecome  blanched  and  bloodless,  and  are 
merally  as  white  as  snow.  The  inner  side  of  the 
lips,  the  gums,  the  tongue,  and  in  fact  the  whole 
inside  of  the  month,  will  be  found  to  have  taken  on 
the  same  ashy  paleness.  An  examination  of  the 
skinofany  partof  the  body  will  show  the  same 
blanched  condition." 

Varions  experiments  were  made  by  Dr. 
Boynton  to  see  if  any  blood  could  be  found 
near  the  surface  of  the  body — such  aa  slitting 
the  ears,  lancing  deeply  various  parts  of  the 


body,  **but  not  the  slightest  trace  of  blood 
could  be  found.'^  Next,  taking  an  animal  that 
he  was  sure  must  die,  and  placing  it  in  a  fa- 
vorable position  he  opened  the  arteries  in  the 
neck.  The  result  was  the  escape  of  about  four 
ounces  of  watery  blood — ^it  could  not  be  called 
bloody  water. 

The  poH-mortem  appearance  of  these  cases  is 
such  as  might  be  anticipated  ftom  the  above  facts. 
In  cutting  open  a  care  ass,  not  blood  enough  \»  found 
to  stain  a  knife-blade.  Every  organ  in  the  body, 
brain,  lungs,  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys  is  perfectly 
sound.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  membranes. 
The  mucuous  membrane  lining  the  nasal  passages 
is  firee  fVom  any  sign  of  irritation,  and  the  tissue 
of  lungsj  liver,  heart  and  kidneys  is  firm  and 
sound. 

No  coagulnm  (clotted  blood)  is  found  in  the 
heart  or  large  arteries.  A  little  half-coagulated 
blood  is  found  in  the  large  veins.  All  the  watery 
blood  that  can  be  found  by  opening  the  heart  and 
large  arteries  of  an  animal  not  ten  minutes  dead 
will  not  exceed  four  ounces.  The  lungs  and  heart,  . 
as  well  as  the  liver  look  exactly  as  though  they 
had  lain  in  a  pail  of  cold  water  for  twelve  hours. 
In  fine,  the  entire  appearance  of  the  whole  carcass 
is  just  what  it  would  be  if  the  animal  had  been 
most  carefhlly  and- thoroughly  bled. 

Here,  then,  is  the  pathology  of  the  disease,— the 
blood  turns  to  water  and  passes  off*,  and  the  animal 
dies  precisely  as  it  Would  if  gradual  Iv  bled. 

Now  for  the  cause.  That,  we  confess  is  beyond 
us.  We  hope  some  one  more  skilled  in  observing 
diseases  of  animals  than  ourself  will  give  us  a  clue 
tothis. 

At  this  writing  we  have  six  yearling  bucks  with 
marked  symptoms  of  this  bloodless  condition,  and 
we  are  treating  them  with  the  mmriated  tincture  of 
iron.    The  results  we  will  give  hereafter. 


MABSACHUSBTTB  AG*!!  OOLXJCGIB. 

Beside  the  appropriation  which  we  noticed 
recently  of  $35,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
dormitoiy  building,  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  at  their 
meeting  in  Boston,  May  11th,  votes  were 
passed  appropriating  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$7000  for  the  erection  of  a  boarding  house, 
north  of  the  building  now  used  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
grading  and  putting  the  grounds  in  order  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Botanical  Museum  and  Plant 
Houses ;  and  two  thousand  dollars  for  moving 
and  fitting  up  the  old  bama  on  the  place,  with 
a  cellar  under  one  of  them. 

The  salaries  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Gessman,  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry,  and  of  S.  F.  Miller,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Physics  are  fixld  at  $2000 
and  house  rent ;  term  of  service  to  commence 
with  the  academic  year  in  September.  Dr. 
Gressman  is  now  connected  with  the  salt  works 
at  Syracuse,  and  ia  spoken  of  as  ai)  accom- 
plished chemist.    Dr.  Miller  of  Chicago,  is  a 
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practical  surveyor  and  engineer  as  well  as  a 
ficientidc  man. 

The  new  dormitory  is  to  be  ninety-six  by 
fifty  feet,  about  the  same  size  as  the  present 
one,  but  with  greater  architectural  beauty. 
The  old  bams  and  tobacco  sheds  are  to  be 
removed  near  to  the  north  line  of  the  farm, 
and  will  be  used  for  the  stowage  of  crops  un- 
til the  more  permanent  buildings  can  be  pro- 
vided. 

OB8TBUCTION  JUT  ▲  DBAUT  THJB. 

Our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  drain  tile  will  remember  a  statement 
by  Mr.  M.  Pratt,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  of  a 
**slimy  fungus  mass"  that  he  found  in  large 
quantities  in  some  of  his  pipe,  which  he  feared 
would  eventually  stop  the  flow  of  water. 
No  allusion  to  accumulations  of  this  kind  could 
be  found  in  any  work  on  drainage  at  hand. 
A  correspondent  of  The  Circular  describes  a 
case  in  which  a  drain  was  effectually  choked 
by  such  obstruction,  although  for  a  time  it  op- 
erated in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  But 
this  spring  while  **crossing  the  field  full  of  en- 
thusiasm for  commencing  business  on  the  rap- 
idly dr}'ing '  soil,"  he  was  **utterly  shocked  at 
seeing  the  water  rising  in  holes  right  over  the 
main  drain."  He  then  went  to  work  to  find 
where  and  what  was  the  cause  of  the  overflow, 
of  which  he  gives  the  following  account : — 

In4he  first  hole  that  I  made  the  water  barfit  np. 
With  the  second,  that  I  dag  further  down,  I  had 
the  same  luck.  In  the  third  hole,  still  further 
down,  there  was  less  water,  and  I  succeeded  in 
taking  out  a  tile,  when,  to  my  utter  dismay,  I 
found  it  nearly  full  of  a  slimy,  Jelly-like  mass  of 
stuff,  and  there  was  every  indication  that  a  consid- 
erable length  of  tile  was  filled  with  it. 

I  then  fell  into  a  brown  study,  endeavoring  to 
find  the  cause  of  this  uncanny  phcnomenun.  I 
soon  discovered  it.  Two  drains  I'rom  the  bam 
cellar  terminated  in  this  tile-drain;  and  although 
the  dark  liquid  that  flowed  in  them  contained  no 
solid  materiil,  it  favpred  the  gruwth  of  this  fun- 
goid Jelly.  I  have  observed  the  same  vegetation 
growing  on  the  stones  of  the  open  ditch  where 
siok-water  and  sometimes  soap-suds  flows. 


VATTBNING  BHBXP  IN  IU7ai.A.ND. 

We  recently  copied  from  the  Country 
Qenileman  a  statement  by  an  English  oorres* 
respondent  that  yearling  sheep  were  sold  at 
$12  to  $14.^  per  head  at  his  market  for  mut- 
ton, and  that  a  cross  of  the  Down  with  the 
Lincoln,  Leicester  or  Cots  wold  was  preferred 
for  this  purpose.  From  a  subsequent  commu- 
nication we  copy  the  following  account  of  the 
management  and  mode  of  feeding  which  u 


there  practiced  to  fit  them  for  the  market, 
and  for  the  high  prices  they  command.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  English  fanners  use 
the  word  ''cora^*  to  express  what  we  mean  by 
the  word  "grain." 

My  plan  is  to  let  the  lambs  ran  through  a 
hurdle  away  from  their  dams  as  early  an  possible; 
supply  them  wich  a  few  cabbages  or  turnip  topj^; 
at  the  same  time  let  them  have  low  troughs,  in 
which  we  always  keep  fresh  broad  bran,  and,  if 
poKiiiblc,  a  little  sweet  leafy  clover  hity,  cot  into 
chaff,  and  mixed  with  the  bi-nn.  They  will  begin 
to  eat  this  when  very  young,  and  it  will  then  in- 
duce them  to  cat  a  few  beans  or  peas,  ground  and 
mixed  with  the  bran ;  but  I  do  not  tind  they  care 
much  for  the  corn  until  they  get  several  weeks 
old.  I  have  begun  to  give  some  of  my  oldes^t 
lambs  a  few  beans,  the  last  day  or  two,  bat  ilii-y 
do  not  care  to  eai  them,  and  I  think  the  bran  aud 
chaff  is  quite  as  good  for  them.  I  like  them  to 
have  the  most  com  when  they  begin  to  eat  a  large 
quantity  of  yoww  green  food  or  Tiwnqel  wttrseif 
and  I  generally  begin  to  reduce  the  com  when  on 
good  sound  fVcsh  green  feed,  which  they  usually 
are  on  before  thty  are  weaned.  After  they  are 
weaned,  I  give  them  a  little  more  for  the'  first 
week  or  two,  unless  they  are  un  very  good  feed, 
such  as  cinque-foil,  or  a  variety  of  seeds;  I  like» 
if  possible,  to  keep  some  mangel  wurzel  for  them 
after  they  arc  weaned. 

I  very  rarely  give  my  ewes  any  com,  cither  be- 
fore or  after  lambing,  (except  a  few  old  broken- 
mouthed  crone  ewes,)  but  if  very  short  of  turnips, 
I  sometimes  give  the  ewes  with  twins  a  few  oats, 
especially  if  I  have  not  much  hay  or  chaff,  and 
when  oats  are  cheap,  which  they  certainly  are  not 
now. 

I  generally  take  off  all  the  com  from  mj  ewe 
Iambs  a  short  time  after  they  are  weaned,  but  con- 
tinue it  with  the  ram  lambs,  and  some  or  all  the 
wethers ;  after  the  rams  and  wethers  begin  rape 
or  turnips  in  the  autumn,  I  begin  to  increase  their 
com  and  dry  food,  until  they  have  a  pint  of  com 
and  cake  each  per  day,  which  I  think  is  not  too 
much,  especially  as  they  are  kept  on  the  turnip 
land  all  the  winter,  and  bome  of  my  land  is  heavy» 
ImuI  feeding  ground. 

/  (UwayM  try  to  avoid  letting  any  of  my  »heep  or 
lambs  have  any  sudden  change  uffood;  and  I  nave 
no  doubt  a  variety  of  food  is  best  when  it  can  be 
obtained,  and,  in  summer,  with  good  water  to  go 
to  as  they  like.  * 


Salt  in  Compost. — I  once  tried  an  experi- 
ment in  planting  com.  I  had  long  been  using 
barn  manure,  ashes  and  plaster,  mixed  in 
equal  quantities,  in  the  hiU.  I  read  some- 
where that  salt  was  a  good  fertilizer  to  add  to 
the  compost.  1  thought  1  would  try  part 
of  a  field.  To  twenty  Dushels  of  compost  I 
added  Ih  bushels  of  cattle  salt,  well  mixed  in. 
The  result  was,  as  far  as  I  used  the  salt  mixture, 
the  seed  all  failed  to  ^rminate.  1  planted  H 
over;  the  same  result  followed.  I  planted 
the  third  time  by  the  side  of  the  hill,  so  thai 
the  com  did  not  come  in  contact  with  the  ma- 
nure, and  it  all  came  up  this  last  time  first-rate, 
— rthe  seed  each  time  being  from  the  same  com. 
In  the  instance  of  the  planting  where  the  same 
manure  was  used  without  salt,  com  came  up  first 
best.  My  advice  is  to  use  no  salt  in  the  hilt 
for  com.    Bat  a  small  quantity,  mixed  wich 
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plaster,  is  a  good  top-dressing  for  com,  and 
win  prevent  in  a  measure  the  destroying  effects 
of  the  cutworm. — Cor,  Co.  Gent. 


THB  OniiTUBIS  OF  DWABF  PIBABS. 

In  addition  to  trenching  and  underdrainin^, 
one  or  both,  mulching  will  be  required.  This 
moderates  the  effects  of  climate,  rendering  the 
soil  cooler  and  moister  in  summer,  and  warmer 
in  winter  and  at  the  same  tune  keeps  down 
the  weeds. 

In  the  spring  transfer  the  surplus  mulching 
from  the  strawberry  beds  to  the  pear  orchard. 
In  the  fall  spread  manure  on  the  surface. 
The  rains  and  frosts  will  carry  its  solvent  parts 
to  the  roots.  Common  bam  yard  manure  does 
very  well,  but  ashes,  lime,  fish  brine,  urine, 
M>ap  suds  and  any  waste  do  better,  I  think. 
According  to  my  observation,  barn-yard  ma- 
nure produces  wood  growth  and  foliage, 
while  lime,  ashes  and  the  manurial  salts,  I 
have  mentioned,  tend  to  harden  the  wood  and 
make  fruit  buds. 

Pruning.  When  planting  out,  cut  back  the 
top  so  as  to  establish  an  equilibrium  between 
the  roots  and  branches.  During  the  growth, 
prune  for  symmetr}',  and  when  limbs  interlace 
and  rub ;  but  so  long  as  the  tree  is  healthy 
avoid  the  use  of  the  knife  and  shears.  Re- 
member that  bleeding,  blistering,  vomiting  and 
pttiging  have  gone  out  of  use  in  the  treatment 
of  <£seases  in  man  and  animals,  so  also  the  old 
barbaric  style  of  cutting  and  slashing  is  going 
into  disuse  among  intelligent  fruit  growers. — 
Country  Gentleman, 


Heavy  Shexp. — Mr.  John  Snell  of  Edmon- 
ton, Canada,  furnishes  the  Country  Gentleman 
with  the  following  result  of  weighing  some  of 
his  sheep.  He  thinks  the  weights  of  his  ye/tr- 
ling  rams  the  highest  that  have  ever  been 

reached  in  Canada  at  this  season : — 

Six  yearling  rams,  Cotswold  and  Leicester,  av- 
eraged 276  1bs.~thc  lightest  being  2.51  lbs.,  the 
heayiest  285  lbs.,  or  an  agj^regate  of  1656  lbs.  Six 
two-year-old  bhecp  ayer&ged  341  lbs.,  the  llghrest 
being  314  lbs ,  and  the  heaviest  368  lbs.— total 
for  ihe  six,  2040  lbs.  I  sheared  from  a  yearling 
Leicester  ram  20  lbs.  of  wool,  from  a  yearling 
Cotsvirold  ram  22  lbs.,  and  from  a  two-year-old 
Cotswold  ram  21  lbs. 


— ^Mr.  J.  Harris  says,  in  the  American  AgricuU 
turistj  that  "clover  is  anquestionably  the  great  ren- 
ovating crop  of  American  agriculture.  A  crop 
of  clover,  equal  to  two  tons  of  hay  when  ploughed 
under,  will  famish  more  ammonia  to  the  soil  than 
twenty  loads  of  straw-made  manure,  drawn  oat 
fresh  and  wet  in  the  spring,  or  than  twelve  tons  of 
our  ordinary  bara-yard  manure."  He,  however, 
thinks  it  nearly  as  well  to  make  the  clover  Into 
hay,  feed  it  out,  and  carefully  save  the  manure,— 
that  is,  there  will  be  little  loss  in  the  value  of  the 
fertiliaer,  and  may  be  profit  from  the  feeding. 


JLOBIOUIiTUBAIi   ITBMS. 

— If  a  redbreast  comes  Into  your  garden,  does 
he  come  there  a  robin  ? 

— Excellent  sugar,  It  is  said,  can  be  made  from 
the  sap  of  the  white  birch. 

—The  best  strawberry  plants  are  said  to  come 
from  the  third  and  fourth  set  of  runners.  The 
first  and  second  are  to  be  cut  off. 

—This  spring,  a  cherry  tree  near  Boston,  blos- 
somed May  11.  In  1775,  the  same  tree  blossmed 
April  19. 

— In  relation  to  the  destruction  of  caterpillars 
and  other  insects,  don't  forget  the  old  adage,  **a 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine.'* 

— It  is  said  that  valerian  or  nervine,  if  planted 
near  Infested  vines,  attracts  insects  so  that  they 
may  easily  be  destroyed. 

— ^The  Rural  World  recommends  giving  stock, 
especially  those  confined  to  stables,  a  sod  of  earth 
a  foot  square  once  a  week,  or  what  they  will  eat 
up  clean. 

—It  is  the  province  of  agricultural  papers  to  re- 
peat knowledge,  rather  than  to  give  new.  People 
forget,  and  must  be  reminded.  New  facts,  worth 
recording,  are  few  and  far  between. 

—The  Ohio  Farmer  says  that  within  the  last 
ninety  days,  one  auctioneer  in  Mahoning  county 
had  sold  at  various  times  239  cows  at  an  average 
price  of  959.38  per  head. 

—The  amount  of  wool  imported  from  July  1, 
1867,  to  November  1,  was  9,410,926  pounds.  Value, 
$1,478,953.  Within  the  same  time  woolens  were 
Imported  to  the  value  of  317,185,305. 

— It  is  one  of  the  singular  facts  that  does  not 
often  occur,  that  potatoes  are  worth  more  than 
com,  cabbages  are  worth  more  than  wheat,  and  a 
barrel  of  onions  will  purchase  a  barrel  of  flour. 

—The  Gardener's  Monthly  recommends  enrich- 
ing the  soil  for  cabbages,  by  making  a  hole  with  a 
dibble  for  the  plant,  fill  the  holes  with  manure 
water,  and  after  it  has  soaked  away  into  the  earth 
set  the  plants  as  usual. 

—The  editor  of  a  French  agricultural  paper 
suggests  that  the  school  boys  should  be  sent  out 
in  the  fields  twice  a  week,  to  hunt  after  the  insects 
injurious  to  the  crops.  It  is  estimated  that  600 
schools,  attended  by  30,000  pupils,  can  destroy 
6,000,000  insects  every  fortnight. 

—An  experienced  horticulturist  recoma;ends 
that  iron  shavings,  scrap-iron,  and  the  scales  and 
dust  from  blacksmiths'  shops,  be  dug  in  around 
pear  trees,  and  also  that  the  bodies  be  repeatedly 
washed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  for  the 
purpose  of  destroy ing  fungi. 

^In  an  article  cautioning  farmers  not  to  plough 
land  when  wet,  a  correspondent  of  the  WeHem 
Rural  says  he  once  planted  com  on  a  field  a  part 
of  which  was  ploughed  before  and  a  part  imme- 
diately after  a  rain.  ^'As  soon  as  the  com  was  np, 
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we  oould  see  the  place,  to  a  row,  where  the  wet  and 
dfy  work  was  done.  The  com  on  the  wet  land 
was  yellow,  did  not  grow  as  fast  as  the  rest,  and  at 
harvest  time,  the  workmen  (though  not  aware  of 
the  reason,)  noticed  the  difference  as  soon  as  they 
came  to  it— that  which  was  worked  wet  yielding 
one-third  less. 

—Ohio  has  not  as  yet  located  the  agricultnral 
college,  for  the  endowment  of  which  the  Congres- 
sional grant  of  630,000  acres  of  land  was  accepted 
by  her  legislature.  Several  sections  are  about  to 
present  proposals  for  its  location. 

— ^For  chapped  hands  and  for  the  removal  of 
pitch  or  the  grim  of  hard  work,  and  to  keep  them 
clean  and  soft,  Mr.  J.  Weston  says,  in  the  Mirror 
and  Farmer,  that  he  has  never  found  anything 
equal  to  raw  linseed  oil,  a  bottle  of  which  he  al- 
ways keeps  near  his  sink. 

—A  field  badly  Infested  by  wire  worms  was 
summer  fallowed  one  season  *bj  Judge  Owen,  of 
Herkimer,  N.  T.,  ploughing  it  three  times,  and  the 
worms  were  effectually  starved  out.  Alderman 
MechI,  of  England,  finds  six  bushels  of  salt  per 
acre  a  sure  cure. 

—If  a  farmer  in  Wisconsin  plants  a  row  of  trees 
along  the  road,  he  is  exempt  from  working  on  the 
road ;  whoever  hu*  ts  one  of  these  little  ones  is 
fined  $5;  and  the  State  Horticultural  Sociely 
oflto  a  premium  of  $100  for  the  best  ten  acres  of 
ferest  trees,  and  $50  for  the  second  best. 

—A  hen  has  the  capacity  of  laying  six  hundred 
eggs— and  no  more.  Usually  they  lay  a  few  the 
first  year ;  ttom  three  hundred  and  twenty  to  three 
hundred  and  seventy  in  the  next  three  years ;  and 
the  rest  firom  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  year  inclusive. 
The  true  economy,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not 
to  keep  hens  after  their  fourth  year. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
says,  a  neighbor  of  his  saved  a  fine  litter  of  pigs 
flrora  a  ravenous  sow  by  the  following  plan.  He 
took  the  pigd  away  and  gave  the  mother  a  pint  of 
whiskey,  which  made  her  drunk,  and  while  in  that 
condition  he  careftiUy  replaced  the  pigs,  and  she 
was  afterwards  as  good  a  mother  as  was  necessary. 
Queer  remedy. 

— H.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Middlebnry,  Vt.,  informs 
the  New  York  Farmers'  Club  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  a  large  crop  of  plums  last  year, 
by  applying  to  his  trees,  with  a  small  hand  forcing 
pump,  water  that  had  stood  in  an  emptied  gas-tar 
barrel  "until  it  was  dark  colored  as  coffbe,  and 
pungent  as  creosote."  He  repeated  it  once  in  three 
days,  but  did  not  find  a  plum  stung  after  the  first 
application. 

—To  those  who  have  worn  down  their  teeth 
masticating  tough  beef,  the  IVetiem  Rural  says 
that  carbonate  of  soda  will  be  found  a  remedy  for 
the  evil.  Cut  the  steaks  the  day  before  using  into 
slices  about  two  inches  thick.  Bub  over  them  a 
small  quantity  of  soda.  Wash  the  next  morning 
and  cut  into  suitable  thickness,  and  cook  to  taste. 


The  same  process  will  answer  for  fowls,  legs  of 
mutton,  &c. 

— If  everybody  should  flurm  right,  and  ndse 
large  crops,  we  should  hardly  find  a  market  for 
them.  Bat  there  is  no  danger.  Our  productiovia 
do  not  keep  pace  with  our  population.  FanniBg 
is  not  popular.  And  those  who  stick  to  the  land, 
and  bend  all  their  energies  to  increase  its  prodno- 
tlveness,  have  every  prospect  of  abundant  suocew. 
Good  fanning  will  pay. 

— ^The  New  York  commission  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  abortion  among  the  dairy  cows,  visited 
1,577  farms  and  received  in  all  4,259  reports,  ttom. 
ten  States,  expending  $6,417.27,  and  yet,  with  the 
best  attainable  talent,  and  all  this  information,  the 
cause  was  not  ascertained.  This  may  be  worth 
thinking  about  by  those  who  expect  an  editor  to 
know  exactly  the  cause  and  reasons  for  anything 
onosual  or  i^)urioas• 


SXTBAOTS  AND  HBFUiai. 


H0&8B  TOB  GBKERAL  UnUTT. 

Some  of  our  agricultnral  societies  have  offered  pre- 
miums forthe**be6t  stock  horse  of  general  utility.** 
Will  some  one  give  us  a  description  of  the  tueed 
or  animal  which  answers  to  that  aescription  }  The 
breeders  in  Vermont.  New  Hampshire,  Maine  anp 
Massachusetts,  should  have  an  idea  of  all  the 
styles  of  horses  in  demand,  that  they  may  act  in- 
telligently in  their  selection  of  horses  to  breed  fhmi, 
and  a  ftill  description  of  a  horse  for  all  work,  or  of 
**general  utility"  would  interest  many  raders  of 
the  Fa&meb,  as  well  as  one  * 

Old  SuBflcaiBES. 

Plymouth,  May  18, 1868. 

BsMA&xs.— The  idea  which  is  expressed  by  the 
terms  quoted  by  our  correspondent,  might  also 
perhaps  be  conveyed  by  another  word— madfims. 
The  wealthy  land-holders  of  England  can  keep  a 
breed  of  race  horses  that  do  nothing  but  race,  a 
breefl  of  hunters  that  are  used  only  for  hunting,  a 
breed  of  heavy  horses  that  are  good  only  for  the 
dray  or  draft;  breeds  also  for  the  coach,  the  farm, 
&c.  But  all  this  is  not  possible  with  the  one-horse 
fkrmers  of  New  England.  We  require  a  blending 
of  the  various  qualities  of  these  breeds  into  one 
animal,  that  may  well  be  characterized  as  a  *niorse 
of  general  utility,"  a  "horse  of  all  work**  or  a  *'me- 
dium  horse."  We  require  an  animal  of  fair  weight, 
fidr  strength,  fair  speed,  hardy  and  gentle.  When 
put  before  the  best  carriage  he  must  step  off 
briskly,  if  not  loftily ;  when  hitched  to  a  plough, 
cultivator  or  mowing  macMne,  he  mu&t  fill  his  col- 
lar;  and  when  put  into  a  team  with  oxen  he  moat 
beat  time  in  harmony  with  their  slower  motions. 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  points  of  the  "horse  of  gen- 
eral utility ;"  and  perhaps  the  Moigans  and  Mes* 
sengers  of  New  England  fill  the  bill  as  well  aa 
any  races  In  the  country. 


POVERTT  AND  IGNORANCE  OP  FARXESS. 

I  cannot  consent  that  farming,  as  a  profession, 
j  should  be  put  down  in  the  manner  that  your  cor- 
'  respondent  BiUy  Styx,  has  attempted  to  do  It. 
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In  the  form  of  a  question,  he  puts  the  affirmation, 
that  '^farmers,  as  a  class,  are  a  poor  ignorant  su-  - 
perstitiouH  set**' 

On  a  well  oond acted  ibrm  a  man  need  not  be 
poor.  I  know  farmers,  even  down  here  in  this  cold 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Union,  who  have 
•more  or  less  government  bonds  or  other  secnrlties 
—In  some  cases  amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars. 

Nor  is  there  greater  necessity  of  their  being  ig- 
norant. All  through  the  winter  they  Iiave  the 
privileges  of  good  sehools,  and  the  opportunity  of 
more  or  less  leisure,  and  if  they  are  Ignorant  1%  is 
their  own  fault.  There  are  formers  here  whose 
sons  are  fitted  for  college,  and  whose  daughters 
are  women  of  refined  manners  and  good  education, 
and  I  deny  friend  ^'Billy's"  assertion  that  farmers 
"have  not  time  to  learn,  and  are  an  ignorant  set." 
He  further  says  the  "boys  have  to  work  early  and 
late  in  mud  and  mire  and  in  much  'that  is  not  so 
sweec  by  half,*  doing  the  work  of  scavengers,  and 
all  for  nothing."  That  there  are  times  in  the  year 
when  farmers*  boys  have  to  work  early  and  late  I 
admit,  but  as  a  farmer*s  boy,  raised  in  Maine, 
among  Billy  Styx's  *'poor,  ignorant  and  sunersti- 
tioas  set,"  I  know  tnat  this  is  not  generally  so 
here,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  so  elsewhere. 

Again  friend  Billy  says  "the  farm  hand  seldom 
gets  twenty- five  dollars  a  month,  while  in  the  shop 
forty  is  not  uncommon."  Now,  dear  Billy,  I  have 
myself  labored  on  a  farm  in  vour  own  State,  at 
1^  per  montb  and  board  from  March  to  December, 
and  taught  school  from  December  to  March.  But 
let  us  look  at  the  contemptible  ^25  per  month  and 
hoard  through  the  year.  At  the  end  of  a  twelve- 
month, it  amounts  to  $300.  With  the  $40  per 
month,  that  looks  to  Billy  as  such  a  "big  bight," 
the  wages  for  the  year  amount  to  $430,  but  after 
deducting  $4.50  per  week  for  board — certainly  low 
figures— there  are  only  $246  left,  against  $300  for 
the  farm  hand,  and  this  on  the  assumption  of  no 
lost  time,  which  is  more  probable  in  the  shop  than 
on  the  farm. 

I  admit  that  the  farmer  has  or  should  have  a 
good  deal  of  manure  to  handle,  but  does  that  jus- 
tify Billy's  use  of  the  word  "scavenger,"  which  is 
defined  by  Webster's  Unabridged,  a  copy  of  which 
lies  at  my  elbow,  as  a  "person  whose  employment 
is  to  clean  the  streets  of  a  city,  by  scraping  or 
sweeping  and  carrying  off  the  filth!"  Is  that  a 
fair  word  to  use  as  characteristic  of  the  work  of 
farmers'  boys  in  the  country  ?  Are  the  breeding 
and  training  of  the  intelligent  horse,  the  sturdy  ox, 
the  noble  cow  or  the  golden-fleeced  sheep  the  occu- 
pation of  a  scavenger  ?  Docs  the  management  of 
the  mowing-machine,  the  harvester,  the  ploagb,  or 
the  cultivator,  suggest  the  idea  of  scraping  up  the 
filth  of  the  streets  of  a  city  ?  Now,  Billy,  please 
don't  be  quite  so  severe,  but  have  a  little  mercy 
on  us.  c.  w.  H. 

Wiscasaety  Me^  May^  1868. 

BEMA.KK8.— J.  Burrows  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
writes  to  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club  as  follows : 
"Fifteen  years  of  my  life  was  passed  in  the  "clas- 
sic atmosphere"  of  a  printing  office,  amd  before 
the  war  I  published  a  paper.  I  have  lived  mi^ch 
in  towns  and  cities,  and  know  something  of  culture 
and  refinement.  I  maintain  that  ther^is  no  better 
place  in  the  world  for  a  gentleman  than  on  a  farm. 
All  the  appliances  of  culture  a  gentleman  need  de- 
sire are  within  his  reach.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  being  **forced  into  associations  and  companion- 
ship" outside  of  one's  oton  home;  and  there  is  no 
labor  connected  with  a  farm  which  can  in  any  de- 
gree degrade  or  demoralise  a  man  of  culture  and 
refinement,  providing  he  owns  the  land  he  tills. 
Now,  I  Will  hazard  this  assertion :    Take  fifty  for- 


mers, at  random,  out  of  any  farming  community 
in  this  State,  and  fifty  men,  at  random,  out  of  any 
village  or  city  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and, 
upon  carefhl  examination,  the  fifty  farmers  will  be 
found  superior  in  intelligence,  culture,  true  refine- 
ment, and  above  all,  morality.  The  ambition  to 
be  a  gentleman,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  true 
pieaning  of  the  term,  is  taking  from  the  farm  those 
who  should  make  our  best  farmers,  and  it  is  lead- 
ing thousands  of  young  men  to  their  ruin  in  our 
towns  and  cities." 

"Green  Mountain,"  of  Milton,  Vt.,  fhmishes  us 
with  strictures  on  Billy  Styx's  communication 
Tery  similar  to  those  of  "C.  W.  H."  He  appears  to  be 
rather  indifl^rent  as  to  the  charge  of  poverty,  but 
says,  as  one  "farmer's  son,  though  I  may  not  be 
as  bright  as  some,  I  do  hate  dreadfully  to  be  called 
ignorant  and  superstitious."  Still  he  Is  so  UtUo 
affected  by  Billy's  tirade  that  he  closes  his  lurst 
letter  to  the  printers  with  the  remark,  "I  intend 
to  stick  to  the  farm  for  a  while  longer,  any  way." 
Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  by 
doing  so  the  whole  Billy  Styx  fomily  should  per- 
sist in  classing  yon  with  the  poor,  the  ignorant  and 
the  superstitious,  will  it  not  be  still  true  that  the 
wealth  which  stings  like  an  adder  is  worse  than 
poverty ;  that  the  knowledge  which  some  acquire 
is  more  undesirable  than  ignorance ;  and  that  the 
incredality  which  doubts  that  the  path  of  virtue  is 
the  path  ef  safety  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  super- 
stition ?  We  leave  this  train  of  thought  for  the 
present,  and  conclude  these  remarks  with  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  wisdom  from  a  living  American 
writer,  whose  admonition  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  those  who  are  losing  faith  in  old-fhsh- 
ioned  honesty,  industry,  and  economy,  and  are 
watching  for  some  "easy  situation."    He  says : — 

-The'DABXSST  DAT  IN   ANY  MAN'S  EARTHLY    OA- 

.  REEB    IS    THAT    WHEREIN    HE    FIRST    FANCIES 

THAT  THERE  IS  SOME  EASIER  WAY  OF  GAINING 

A  DOLLAR  THAN    BY     SQUARELY     EARNING     IT. 

'No  fiiftttcr  Whether  he  acquired  it  by  beggary, 
by  theft,  or  any  fashion  of  gambling,  that  man  is 
fearfully  demoralized  who,  looking  at  the  dollar 
in  his  palm,  says,  "That  come  easier  than  if  I  had 
earn^a  it  by  honest  labor."  He  has  lost  the  clew 
to  his  way  through  this  moral  labyrinth  and  must 
henceforth  gander  as  chance  may  dictate.  To  his 
distorted  apprehension,  the  universe  has  become  a 
gambling  table,  and  lifo  a  succession  of  ventures 
on  the' red  Or  on  the  black.  His  prospects  of  win- 
ning thereat,  in  the  long  run  are  miserable  enough. 


RED  WATER. 

Having  a  cow  sick  with  red  water,  I  beg  to  state 
symptoms  and  remedy  for  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  Not  expecting  the  cow  to  calve  for 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  she  was  tied  up  in  a 
warm  stable  at  night  with  my  other  cows  as  usual, 
and  calved  in  the  stalls.  It  was  a  fortnight  before 
she  cleansed,  and  then  it  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  done  naturally,  but  rather  to  have  dried  up 
■and  fell  away.  She  grew  so  poor  and  thin  that  she 
was  little  better  than  a  skeleton,  though  her  appe- 
tite did  not  foil  her  except  one  day,  and  she  milked 
well  for  a  sick  cow.  She  was  seven  years  old  the 
28th  of  April  last.  She  appeared  to  suffer  much 
4>ain,  and  ofcen  set  her  back  up  as  if  she  wanted  to 
make  water,  and  appeared  to  strain  rery  much. 
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Her  homB  were  nolle  cold  >11  the  time.  I  pnt  ber 
In  ■  loose  box  withont  tying  her  np,  ftnd  kept  her 
Id  fbr  Bereral  days.  Fed  ont  corn  italks  and  htiy 
with  a  f^v  mangolds  and  swede*  tod  six  eari  of 
com  twice  a  daf.  I  safe  her  abont  two  l«ble- 
Bpoonsfal  of  aaltpetie  In  thrn  warm  bran  muhes 
in  two  dBfi.  I  aJso  ffaTe  ber  billed  oats  lame  day, 
•iih  about  a  Bioall  tablBBpoonilorpalTeriMdrotin 
Id  bran  maab  la  Ihe  momlns,  and  one  Urgetea- 
Bpoonful  of  spirits  of  sweet  nitre  In  bran  mash  at 
noon  and  night  She  had  a  Rood  brnebing  down 
every  d^  wlUi  a  regnlar  hand  horse  wMhlog 
bniKh.  The  cow  alwaya  catrei  Btandlng  np.  U 
was  a  cold  rainy  night  when  ebe  calved.  The  day 
she  refnsed  her  food  I  sUt  her  ear  which  bled  pro- 
fOBely,  and  T  think  did  her  a  deal  of  good.  I 
always  find  roaln  to  auiat  my  nowa  in  cleansing, 
and  attiilinie  the  skkness  of  this  cow  lo  her  con- 
fined poflllon  when  elie  calved.  She  Is  of  a  most 
irritable  temper.  Her  calf  was  strong  and  healthy 
and  now  liiing.  I  ncTer  let  the  calves  «Dck  bat 
two  days,  which  is  a  great  Bavlngof  time  and 
trouble.  Jobs  Whitmobf 

Bridgnorth  Farm,  Dmleith,  lU.,  May  B,  1868. 


I  am  one  of  the  many  honiekeepers  who  have 
been  mach  Inlert-'tcd  by  the  articles  In  the  Fab- 
MBk  on  domestic  duties  and  economy.  Some  of 
these  writers,  I  think,  are  rather  free  with  their 
"advice  to  honsi  keepers"  of  my  sex,  and  » 
what  refltrred  in  their  hints  and  Buggestlons  t 
men  and  boys.  Some  men  not  only  thonghlleasly 
neglect  to  assist  and  enconrtige  their  wives  and 
daughters  In  the  labor  necesBary  to  make  "home 


Sleaeanl"  and  attractive,  bnt  actually  thwart  and 
iBCoQrage  such  efflirls,  and  hj  example,  if  not  by 
precept,  enconrage  In  the  mIndB  of  the  boys  the 


is  derogalury  to  the  dignity  of  manhood  I  Is 
such  an  education  of  the  maacnllne  element 
Ihally  as  the  training  of  girts  of  which  '■Hati 
and  others  have  Bojablly  complained  I 

For  sevcnleen  years  I  have  endeavored  lo  dis- 
eharge  the  duties  of  a  (ttrmer's  wife.  I  have 
usaally  dune  "my  own  work"  with  the  help  of  my 
children,  of  which  I  have  seven.  1  have  two  dMigh- 
lers  which  attend  school,  and  who,  though  young, 
assist  me  when  not  at  their  studies,  ana  I  Intend 
that  Instmclion  In  the  duties  of  hoaieketping  shall 
accompany  their  arhooi  lessons.  /'" 
cook  and  chambeTmsid,butnnTB< 
for  the  brnlly,  I  Intend  tiiat  they  shall  h 
at  least  a  "smattering"  of  each  of  these  branches. 
Since  oar  marriage.  I  have  made  many  of  my  hua- 
iMnd's  garments,  and  for  my  oldest  boy,  fifteen 
years  of  age,  we  have  cot  bought  a  single  suit.  T 
havebecn  encouraged  in  my  labors  by  itie  exampit 
of  a  wcutthy  woman  of  my  acc)uainlance  who  bat 
fbnr  daughters  whom  Bhe  carefully  trained  to  tb<. 
performance  of  ail  kinds  of  housework,  inclnding 
making  and  mending  garments,  CHpecklly  those 
wUch  were  cast  off,— even  to  their  old  Moeklngs,— 
all  of  which  must  be  neatly  rcp^red  before  they 
were  pivcn  away.  In  Insisting  on  this  she  ver" 
sensibly  admonished  her  dangbtcrs  that  thoug] 
they  mlgbl  iben  be  above  the  neeettitg  of  such 
work,  they  might  not  always  remain  so.  Wealthy 
people  may  do  this  without  losing  caste,  but  ho'" 
IB  It  with  tWc  ofuB  who  are  obliged  to  pursue  thl_ 
conree  to  make  a  living?  I  do  not  ask,  how  it 
ou^t  to  be.—bnt  as  my  daughters  see  it,— and, 
I  mast  confess,  as  I  have  observed  It,— whu  Is  its 
eBeel  on  our  "rMpectatiiliLy,"  or  "staodiDg"  in 
society  >  Is  not  another  clasi  of  "accomplish, 
menis"  at  a  premium  even  in  agrlcnitaral  commu- 
tiities  7  is  not  a  white  hand,  especially  If  ii  Is  sup- 
posed to  hold  a  few  greenbacks,  preferred ~ 

Uitle  biDwoed  by  tfforts  to  save  the  saa 


Biire  that  knowledge  and  thoaa 
enable  them  to  become  belp- 
isaadco-worken  with  their  partaera  in  Ufa  f 
Am  Old  Fabhiomkd  Womam. 


Thi)  Implement,  known  also  as  the  Chandler 
Hoe,  Is  well  and  favorably  known  In  Halne,  where 
it  originated,  and  Is  becoming  popular  in  other 
States.  It  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  farrow,  cover, 
cultivate  or  hoe  the  crop,  and  used  with  one  or  two 
bOTsea,  or  oxen,  as  may  be  desired.  Its  flrBt  com 
Is  not  excessive,  and  It  Is  stid  to  do  its  work  in  * 
thorough  and  satisfactory  manner.  It  Is  nuura- 
factared  by  Danham  &  Currier,  Bangor,  lie.,  and 
we  have  noticed  II  for  sale  at  the  leading  agiicul- 
tnral  warehouaes  in  this  dty. 


Some  two  OF  three  years  since  I  saw  a  commnal- 

catloa  In  the  Fabne&  rela'lve  to  the  laiiing  of 

imbers  for  pickles,  and  as  I  am  nuahlo  to  And 


mode  of  pickling;  and  for  what  they  generally 
sell  In  the  Boston  market.  Should  yon  answer 
IhiB  yon  will  greatly  oblige  a  subscriber.  a. 

UanVttId,  Mau.,  May  -25.  1S68. 

RiHABKs. — We  have  never  raised  cucumlien  or 
made  pickles  for  the  market,  and  cannot  aitswtr 
the  above  questions  as  fully  as  we  could  wish.  In 
his  GaritningfoT  Profit,  Mr.  Henderaoa  rccom- 
mendasodor  stubbie  land,  which  should  be  ploagfa- 
ed  in  early  fall,  and  turned  over  twice  or  thrice  in 
the  spring  before  plantinii.  The  ground  Is  marked 
out  as  tbr  com,  four  feet  each  way,  and  a  good 
shovelful  of  wcU  rotted  manure  dug  la  at  the  an- 
gle of  mttking,  which  fbrms  the  hill ;  the  seed  is 
sown,  aboat  a  dozen  in  each  hill,  f^om  the  SOth  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  July.  The  avcra^  price  of 
late  years  tiBB  been  about  91.50  per  1000  is  New 
York,  witboat  pickling  we  suppose.  An  average 
yield  is  staled  at  LSO,000  per  acre.  A  Cambridge 
market  ganger  once  told  ug  that  as  mneb  a*  fifa 
cords  of  manure  should  be  used  per  acre.  The 
"Striped  Bug"  la  a  great  annoyance,  and  must  .ha 
closdy  attended  to.  Plaster  of  Faiia  la  luaallT' 
employed,  as  a  preventive. 

We  do  not  know  the  process  adopted  by  market 
gardeners  for  making  plckJes,  bnt  believe  that  llie^ 
are  genetatly  prvserved  in  brine.'  Cut  the  csciun. 
ber  from  the  vine  so  as  not  to  tear  the  end.  Some 
Eunlllei  Chen  scald  them  with  bolUng  water,  otben 
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mcreliy  wash  in  cold  water,  and  lay  them  in^lhe 
caak  into  which  a  layer  of  salt  has  been  prerioasly 
deposltad,  so  that  when  snccessiye  layers  of  en- 
cumber and  salt  are  made,  the  former  will  be  em- 
ttedded  in  salt,  the  moistare  which  covers  them 
tending  to  dissolve  the  salt  and  convert  it  to  brine. 
To  finish  the  pickling  process  they  mnst  be  pnt 
into  vinegar.  Having  removed  the  cacnmbers 
finom  tlie  salt,  some  say  they  should  be  soaked 
ell^ht  or  nine  di^s,  in  fresh  water,  changed  once  a 
day,  and  then  putting  them  in  a  clean  cask  poor 
hot  vinegar,  not  too  strong,  over  them.  To  make 
them  sharp,  the  first  vinegar  may  be  tnmed  off  and 
saved  for  a  second  batch,  and  stronger  vinegar  ap- 
plied. Bat  we  have  no  great  confidence  in  these 
dizections,  which  we  glean  finom  onr  back  numbers. 
Pickle-making,  like  bread-making,  mnst  be  learned 
hgr  practice ;  and  first  attempts  at  any  new  busi- 
ness generally  result  in  finding  out  what  one  really 
needs  to  learn.  The  price  of  cucumbers  has  greatly 
llactuated  within  a  few  past  years  in  Boston— the 
tMuiness  being  profitable  some  years,  and  unprofit- 
able in  others.  We  believe  that  those  who  raise 
them  in  this  section  generally  make  some  arrange- 
ment beforehand  with  the  city  market  men. 

BAISUrO  TBESS  70S  BBBD. 

I  wish  for  some  information  on  the  sulgect  of 
raising  the  soft  and  hard  Maple  firom  the  seed ; 
also  the  Spruce  and  Fir.  Where  can  I  obtain  the 
seed  of  the  two  latter  ?  Will  the  seed  of  both  kinds 
of  the  maple  grow  if  allowed  to  dry  ?  Some  say 
they  will  noL    When  should  they  be  planted  ? 

Aabon  p.  Fletchbb. 

Hudmmy  St,  Croix  Co^  Wis..  May  16, 1868. 

BsitAXXB.~A  little  volume,  entitled  ''Fores^ 
Tree  Cnlturist,"  written  by  A.  S.  Fuller,  and  pub- 
iiahed  by  O.  B.  &  F.  W.  Woodward,  New  York 
dty,  should  be  among  the  volumes  in  your  Hud- 
aon  libraiy  for  the  benefit  of  yourself  and  others 
who  wish  to  plant  trees,  as  it  flimishes  Just  the  in- 
formation needed  in  relation  to  their  cultivation. 
As  we  remarked  in  an  article  upon  the  •sub- 
ject, a  few  weeks  ago,  the  time  of  ripening  of 
the  seeds  of  different  trees  is  quite  various.  The 
Him  and  the  Red  and  Silver  Maple  ripen  their 
seeds  in  this  section  in  June ;  the  Sugar  Maple  in 
August  and  September,  the  White  Pine  in  August, 
and  the  Pitch  Pine  some  time  during  the  winter.  The 
Spruce  we  believe  ripens  its  seed  in  the  lUl.  The 
time  for  gathering  varies  of  course  with  the  time 
of  ripening.  As  a  general  rule,  the  best  time  for 
planting  is  soon  after  the  seed  is  mature.  Some 
kind  of  seeds  retain  their  vitality  for  a  long  time, 
smd  others  for  a  short  period  only.  The  size  of  the 
seed  is  no  indication  of  its  vitality ;  the  largest  may 
perish  much  sooner  than  the  very  smallest  A 
seed  win  retain  its  vitality  so  long  as  the  various 
anbstances  composing  it,  such  as  starch,  oils,  &c, 
can  be  preserved  (h>m  decomposition.  Owing  to 
the  natnre  of  most  evergreen  seeds  they  are  poor 
keepers.  So  are  ihe  seeds  of  the  soft  Maples, 
which  retain  their  vitality  for  only  a  fow  weeks, 
aa  their  thin  porous  covering  soon  decays.   If 


sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  June,  they  will  often  make 
a  growth  of  one  to  three  feet  by  the  time  the  Sugar 
Maple  seed  is  ripe  in  autumn.  Onr  city  seedsmen 
sometimes  have  certain  kinds  of  forest  tree  seeds,  but 
we  believe  none  of  them  pretend  to  keep  an  assort- 
ment. Your  best  course  would  probably  be  to 
write  to  some  postmaster  or  firiend  who  resides  In 
a  section  where  the  seed  wanted  is  produced,  who 
would  probably  make  arrangemento  to  secure  a 
supply,  on  your  giving  them  reasonable  notice. 
Messrs.  Joseph  Breck  &  Son  of  this  city  may  be 
able  to  famish  a  small  amount  of  Spruce  seed  next 
foil.  But  most  probably  you  can  obtain  the  kinds 
yon  want  much  nearer  home.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Ful- 
ler, 245  Broadway,  the  author  of  the  book  above 
referred,  (with  a  stamp  for  reply)  would  undoubt- 
edly be  cheerfolly  answered. 

We  regard  the  sutijject  of  your  inquiries  as  a 
very  important  one  to  the  farmers  of  the  West, 
and  believe  forest  trees  may  be  more  easily  and 
cheaply  raised  than  is  generally  supposed.  Mr. 
Fuller  thinks  the  cost  of  seed,  preparing  the  soil, 
hoeing,  weeding,  &c,  for  the  first  season  need  not 
exceed  $2  per  1000. 

OABB  OF  HOBsna. 

The  spring  is  a  most  trying  time  fbr  teams,  but 
those  that  have  been  worked  steadily  through  the 
winter  are  best  able  to  stand  the  Increase  of  heat 
and  length  of  days. 

I  have  drivttpi  horses  at  the  plough  and  harrow 
and  seen  th^  growing  poorer  and  weaker  each 
day.  They  were  worked  th>m7  o'clock  In  the 
morning  until  noon,  then  after  a  rest  of  an  hour  to 
eat,  were  worked  firom  one  o'clock  till  8  P.  M., 
without  rest, — being  left  standing  in  the  field  whUe 
a  hasty  supper  was  eaten  by  the  driver. 

Ten  hours  a  day  is  long  enough  to  work  a  team ; 
and  if  a  farmer  cannot  do  his  work  in  that  time  he 
should  get  anotber  team.  He  should  have  har- 
nesses well  fitted,  and  not  use  the  same  collar  on  a 
twelve-hnndred-poand  horse,  that  he  uses  on  an 
eight-hundred-pound  colt. 

Galls  are  the  result  of  three  causes,— firlction, 
pressure  and  heat  Friction  of  tugs  or  traces,  as 
the  horse  turns  to  the  right  or  left,  causes  galls 
upon  the  legs,  while  other  straps  gall  other  piarte. 
Tne  back-pad  and  the  collar  cause  galls  by  pres* 
sure  and  heat.  When  a  team  stops  to  rest  a  mo- 
ment in  a  sultry  day  the  collar  should  be  lilted 
ftom  the  shoulder,  to  cool  it. 

If  the  horse  becomes  galled,  there  are  variooa 
liniments  and  solutions  that  wiU  speedily  cure  the 
sore,  if  the  cause  that  produced  it  is  removed. 
Among  the  remedies  are  alcohol  and  saltpetre^ 
white  lead,  tincture  of  arnica,  salt  and  vinegar. 
A  bit  of  alum  added  to  either  of  these  mixtures 
might  be  beneficial.  But  it  is  better  to  prevent  thaa 
to  cure.  When  a  horse  comes  in  from  work,  a 
firee  use  of  a  sponge  and  luke-warm  water  about 
the  shoulders,  legs  and  feet  wilt  add  to  his  comfort,, 
and  in  additkm  to  good  foed  will  tend  to  increase 
his  usefulness.  s.  B.  j. 

/ra•6ttr$r^  Vt.,  May  16, 1S68. 

BOIJMTlflO  AHD  BXPXEUCBNTAL  TABMZirQw 

As  yon  invite  contributions  fhmi  your  varioo* 
patrons,  allow  me  to  say,  after  taking  your  Month* 
Ty  for  about  half  a  year,  that  I  think  it  is  conduct- 
ed on  a  IfljjBral  scale,  and  that  it  contains  much 
valuable  matter  for  all  who  are  engaged  in  tiling 
the  soil.   Farmisg,  however^  has  not  arrived  at 
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perfection.  Though  long  strides  have  been  taken 
in  this  direction,  we  have  not  yet  reached  that 
mile-stone  beyond  which  there  is  nothing  more  to 
letun.  The  various  processes  of  farming,  and 
everything  connected  with  the  production  of  crops 
are  undoubtedly  susceptible  of  scientific,  philoso- 
phical explanation ;  but  until  we  attain  such  knowl- 
edge, the  results  of  carefully  observed  experiments 
must  be  our  guide.  I  suppose  that  it  is  an  accept- 
ed principle,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  immutable ; 
ana  that  the  substances  which  compose  the  mate- 
rial world  arc  mutable.  Hence,  everything  in  na- 
ture is  undergoing  change ;  is  either  in  a  state  of 
progression  or  of  decay.  So  then  we  have  no  cri- 
terion to  fix  data. 

This  is  probably  the  reason  why  your  corres- 
pondents diff'er  in  Mieir  experiments  and  observa- 
tions upon  the  same  subjects.  From  apparently 
the  same  experiments  they  arrive  at  d*ametrically 
opposite  conclusions,  which  tend,  rather,  to  con- 
found than  to  instruct.  It  would  be  better  if  com- 
municators would  give  more  practical  tests  and 
closer  analysis  of  subjects,  and  more  carefully 
reason  firom  cause  to  cflbct.  Surely  the  giving  of 
opinion  from  ephemeral  causes  without  anything 
to  predicate  one,  is  merely  hypothetical. 

G.  W.  Datis. 

VTest  Netojkldt  Me.,  March  15, 1868. 

Remarks.— It  should  be  remembered  by  those 
who  regret  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  agricul- 
tural experiments,  that  farmers  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  experience  contradictory  results  in  their 
efforts  to  find  an  answer  to  old  Pilate's  question. 
What  is  truth?  The  experiments  of  scientific 
men  are  probably  little  more  uniform  in  their  re- 
sults, than  those  which  are  tried  ^y  farmers. 
How  often  are  the  results  of  the  most  carefully 
conducted  experiments  of  the  best  educated  and 
most  scientific  physicians  not  only  unsatisfactory 
but  '^diametrically  opposite."  Nor  are  the  inves- 
tigations of  men  of  the  other  learned  professions 
much  more  harmonious,  as  we  infer  from  the  dif- 
ferent "schools"  or  sects,  or  theories  which  exist 
among  them. 

BED  WATEA  IN  COWS. — THE  NEW   ENGLAND 

FAEMEE. 

About  the  first  of  April  one  of  my  cows  was  at- 
tacked with  "bloody  water."  Being  a  young  man, 
I  knew  of  no  remedy  for  this  dangerous  disease. 
But  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  I  had  been  thinking 
about  taking  the  New  England  Farmer,  and 
had  borrowed  a  few  numbers  of  one  of.  my  neigh- 
bors for  the  double  purpose  of  obtaining  your  terms 
and  address,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  reading  the 
valuable  articles  which  I  well  knew  they  contained. 
In  that  of  Jan.  21,  a  correspondent  asks  what  he 
shall  do  for  bloody  water  in  cows.  You  gave  him 
the  following  directions :— "Take  one  "pound  of 
Epsom  Salts  and  one-half  ounce  of  ginger,  pour 
one  quart  ofboiling  water  over  them,  stirring  till 
dissolved,  then  when  cold  add  one- half  ounce  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia ;  give  this,  and  if  that  does 
not  move  her  bowels,  give  one-quarter  of  the  dose 
once  in  eight  hours  until  it  has  the  desired  eflbct." 
This  was  one  of  the  first  articles  which  caught  my 
eye ;  and  when,  a  few  days  after,  I  found  one  of  my 
cows  was  thus  affected,  this  remedy  was  remem- 
bered, and  refernng  to  it.  I  followed  the  directions, 
and  in  less  than  five  days  my  cow  was  perfectly 
well,  and  we  all  think  she  now  looks  better  than 
wo  ever  saw  her  before.  I  have  since  jBgnired  of 
many  of  my  neighbors,  to  fee  if  theyBnId  give 
me  any  remedy  for  this  disease,  but  round  that 
none  of  them  uf  whom  I  inquired  were  able  to  do 


so ;  nd  I  am  convinced  that  the  cow  would  have 
soon  died  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  inforroft^ 
tion  thus  obtained.  1  have  since  subscribed  for  the 
Farmer  and  am  cheered  each  week  by  its  wel- 
come visits.  L.  o.  w. 
Proctorniik,  Vt.y  May  14, 1868. 


CRT7BLTT  TO  THE  BIRDS. 

In  the  Farmer,  last  year,  a  writer  recommend* 
ed,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  birds  pnllin^ 
com,  to  "string  some  kernels  on  horse  haircnr 
thread,  and  when  the  com  is  coming  up  throw  this 
on  the  field*  The  birds  will  pick  it  up  and  swallow 
it.  The  thread  or  hair  will  stick  in  their  throatst, 
and  in  trying  to  get  it  out,  they  will  scratch  out 
their  eyes."  This  is  cruel.  The  end  to  be  gained 
does  not  justify  such  barbarous  means.  If  any 
one  after  accomplishing  this  feat,  of  making  a  bird 
swallow  a  horse  hair,  should  witness  its  struggles 
to  be  relieved  from  it,  should  see  it  scratch  out  its 
eyes,  witness  its  agony,  and  then  be  compelled 
constantly  to  witness  its  lingering  distress  while 
dying  by  the  slow  process  of  s  arvation,  if  pos- 
sessed of  one  particle  of  humanity,  I  think  be 
would  never  again  attempt  a  like  operation. 

Derryt  N,  H.,  May,  1868.  s.  B. 

TAR  FOR  SICK  SHEEP. 

I  Started  to  winter  thirty-four  sheep,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  lambs  for  market.  Towards  spring' 
thev  began  to  lose  flesh,  had  a  dull  sleepy  look, 
with  a  foul,  bloody  discharge  from  thenose.  They 
grew  weak  and  in  a  short  time  some  died.  I  lost 
ibur  of  my  best  sheep  in  this  way,  and  three  others 
were  apparently  about  to  die,  when  I  thought  I 
would  try  to  save  the  rest  of  my  flock,  if  possible. 
I  therefore  got  some  good  clean  tar,  and  made  eacb 
sheep  eat  some  of  it,  and  also  put  some  on  their 
noses.  They  soon  began  to  look  brighter,  and  ap- 
peared better,  and  I  did  not  lose  any  more.  X  fed 
tar  once  a  week  by  putting  it  in  their  mouths,  so 
that  they  had  to  eat  it.  ,  I  told  one  man  who  bad 
lost  about  60  sheep  of  my  remedy  and  he  tried  it 
•nd  said  it  saved  him  more  than  twenty-five  sheep 
and  ho  thought  if  he  had  used  it  before,  he  might 
have  saved  nearly  all.  I  also  ficed  a  little  salpbor 
with  salt.  *    J.  ▲.  L. 

Barre,  Vt^  May  31»  1868. 


cow  CORN. 

Much  has  been  written*  and  much  has  been  said 
in  fdfbr  of  raising  com  fodder.  As  a  consequence 
almost  eveiy  farmer  raises  it.  Perhaps  this  i» 
very  well.  But,  for  cows  that  give  milk,  I  am  sat- 
isfied from  experience,  that  it  is  inferior  to  weeds 
from  the  com  field,  second  crop,  or  good  hay. 
Some  get  the  impression  that  corn  fodder  is  good 
for  milch  cows  in  this  way : — ^when  the  pastores 
fail  thc^^ve  them  com  fodder  and  find  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  somewhat  increased;  but  they  do  not 
compare  it  with  anything  else.  If  they  would  give 
them  com  fodder  one  week,  and  second  crop  the 
next,  they  would  find  a  difierence.  Many  other 
articles,  such  as  squash  vines,  pea  and  bean  haulm,, 
if  they  have  not  been  severely  injured  by  frost,  or 
by  standing  too  long  in  the  field,  are  readily  eaten 
bv  cows,  at  a  time  when  they  need,  but  do  not 
always  get,  extra  feeding;  and  I  think  it  better  U> 
save  them  for  thispurpose  than  for  composting  tzk 
the  bara-yard,  as  I  have  seen  recommended. 

Derry,  N.  H,,  May,  1868.  B.  B. 

SALTING  0HBB8B. 

About  a  year  ago  I  saw  an  article  to  the  Fabmbk 
(Monthly  p.  868,  881,)  about  strong  cheese,  in 
which  yon  seemed  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  great 
difference  in  flavor.  From  own  experience  and 
that  of  one  of  my  neighbors  who  baa  Ions 
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kept  a  dairy,  I  tliink  the  Becret  lies  simply  in  salt- 
ing,—cither  too  much  or  too  little,  or  that^jpoor 
qnality  is  nsed.  My  ncighl)or  says  that  liv  lost 
twenty-five  dollars  in  one  year,  by  using  fine  Ealt, 
CQch  aa  is  pat  up  in  small  boxes.  A  short  time 
9go  1  taw  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  ordinary 
fine  box  salt  would  not  keep  butter  sweet  for  anv 
IcDgth  of  time.  If  it  will  not  preserve  butter  nei- 
ther will  it  keep  cheese  sweet.  u.  p. 
WeU  Westminster,  Vt.,  May  8, 1868. 


TOMATOES  V8,  THB  BOREB. 

I  saw  in  yonr  Inst  paper,  an  inquiry  by  some  one 
as  to  what  he  should  do  to  keep  borers  out  of  his 
trees.  Two  years  ago,  in  looking  over  my  trees  in 
the  fall ,  I  found  bort  rs  i n  all  of  them  bu  t  one.  No- 
tidng  a  tomato  plant  by  the  side  of  that  tree,  I 
thouht  that  perhaps  the  smell  of  the  plant  might 
be  Vo  reason.  Last  year  I  tried  it,  and  found 
none,  where  I  had  tomato  plants.  Speaking  to  a 
neighbor  about  it,  he  f:aid  he  was  never  troubled 
^ith  borcrH,  but  he  had  always  had  tomatoes  by 
the  side  of  the  trees.  I  shall  try  it  this  year,  set- 
ting the  plant  as  near  the  trunk  of  the  tree  as  pos- 
sible. Give  it  a  trial,  all  of  you  who  are  troubled 
with  borers.  B. 

East  Randolph,  Mass,,  May  26, 1868. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
OPEN  AND  TIGHT  BARNS. 

Having  read  the  discussion  in  the  Farmer 
on  th€  subject  of  open  and  tight  bams,  I  will 
give  you  my  experience,  with  the  remark  that 
-while  I  consider  theory  on  this,  as  on  other 
subjects,  very  good,  I  think  practice  a  little 
better. 

In  1840  I  built  a  common  bam  for  the  times, 
finishing  with  un^^easoned  boards,  put  on  singly. 
Consequently,  I  had  plenty  of  side  ventilators. 
as  the  cracks  were  neither  small  nor  few.  -I 
soon  learned  that  the  hay  must  be  well  cured 
before  being  put  in,  or  it  would  heat,  mould, 
and  sometimes  spoil  in  the  centre  of  the  mows, 
while  near  the  walls  of  the  barn  the  hay  was 
bright  and  good.  I  also  learned  that  in  leav- 
ing the  barn  doors  open  during  the  hay  season, 
as  many  farmers  did,  the  hay  next  the  floor, 
especially  near  the  door,  looked  like  hay  which 
had  taken  the  storm  and  been  badly  washed. 
From  old  farmers  I  furthermore  learned  that 
hay  intended  for  the  stack  must  be  thoroughly 
cored,  even  more  so  than  for  the  bam. 

In  1850  I  built  another  barn,  and  acting 
npon  the  knowledge  gained  so  far,  I  made  the 
walls  tight  as  common  double  boarding  would 
make  tbem.  And  now  for  the  rebult.  I  have 
not  during  the  sixteen  years  I  have  used  this 
bani,  had  a  particle  of  mouldy  or  burnt  hay, 
except  it  was  we^  by  storms  and  put  in  before 
dry.  I  cart  my  bay  much  greener  than  for- 
merly. I  do  not  hesitate  to  cart  English  hay 
that  is  sufficiently  npe,  as  soon  as  I  can  af^er 
it  is  cut,  provided  there  is  no  dew  or  wet  on  it 
when  mowed.  My  hay  is  relished  by  the  stock 
better  than  that  which  is  all  dried  up.  If  the 
grass  is  very  green,  or  stout  clover,  I  would 
prefer  to  let  it  btand  in  the  cock  over  night, 
out  think  that  too  much  drj  ing  injures  the  hay. 

A  mixture  of  bexd^grass,  just  in  the  blow, 


and  western  clover,  the  blows  half  turned, 
which  yielded  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acr^, 
actual  weight,  was  cut  in  the  forenoon  and 
carted  in  the  ademoon  of  same  day  into  the 
last  built  bam,  and  came  out  nice  and  bright 
in  the  sprinff.  For  an  experiment,  I  spread 
some  of  thisna^  upon  the  beams  of  the  bam, 
tuming  it  occasionally  for  two  weeks,  to  ascer- 
tain the  shrinkage  when  thoroughly  dried  under 
cover,  and  found  it  to  be  seven  hundred 
pounds  to  the  acre,  or  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  per  ton. 

With  the  knowledge  thus  gained,  I  conclude 
that  the  less  the  air  circiUates  through  the 
mows,  or  the  less  exposed  the  hay  is  to  the 
weather,  the  better  for  the  hay,  and  the  less 
is  it  liable  to  heat ;  that  b>  closing  all  cracks 
or  avenues  for  the  wind  and  storms  what  hedt 
there  may  be  in  the  hay  is  equally  dissemin- 
ated through  the  entire  mass  without  injury  to 
the  hay ;  but  that  if  the  heat  be  forced  from 
the  outside  surface  to  the  centre,  the  outside 
hay  will  be  bright  while  the  c^tre  will  be 
more  or  less  injured, — sometimes  burnt  and 
mouldy.  With  this  experience  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  store  hay  in  bams  made  tight  as  prac- 
ticable, notwithstanding  there  may  be  much 
theory  not  based  upon  practice,  to  the  con- 
trary. 

I  have  abo  learned  that  cattle  thrive  best, 
in  winter,  when  kept  at  a  temperature  little 
above  the  freezing  point ;  but  that  if  kept  so 
close  and  warm  as  to  sweat,  or  become  mobt, 
they  will  not  eat.  I  prefer  to  have  the  stable 
a  little  cold,  rather  than  too  warm.  If  too 
cold,  however,  food  does  not  seem  to  make 
them  thrive,  although  they  may  eat  enough  to 
sati.^fy  the  most  skeptical ;  especially  if  short 
of  hay.  A  very  little  trouble  will  regulate 
the  temperature  of  a  stable,  and  is  well  paid 
for  in  the  satisfaction  one  enjoys  in  the  comfort 
and  thrift  of  his  animals.  a. 

Washington  County,  Vt,,  1868. 

Remarks. — For  its  usefulness  the  New 
England  Farmer  is  largely  indebted  to  such 
practical  articles  of  its  correspondents  as  the 
foregoing. 


Far  the  New  England  Farmer, 
ITEMS  OF  A  FABMBB'S  EXFEBIENOII. 

Fbeding  Young  Pig8.— I  once  bought  six 
pigs  of  neighbor  Flint,  taking  them  at  an  early 
age,  because  we  had  an  abundance  of  skim 
milk  to  feed  them  with.  In  the  course  of  a 
fortnight,  first  one  and  then  another  sickened. 
The  prominent  symptoms  were,  loss  of  Ujpe- 
tite,  staggering  with  a  backward  motioiMnd 
fjilling  on  tiie  haunches,  and  finally  inability  to 
nse  at  all.  The  first  two  that  were  attacked 
died  in  a  few  days.  One  of  the  others  seemed 
near  death,  and  all  were  more  or  less  affected. 
At  my  request  Mr.  Flint  examined  tbem,  and 
thought  the  trouble  was  a  cosiiveness  caused 
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by  their  being  fed  exdusiyely  on  skim  nUlh, 
pie  recommended  giving  tbem  thorough-^ort 
tea.  I  did  so  at  once,  by  means  of  a  spoon, 
administering  it  three  or  four  times  in  the 
course  of  the  aflernoon.  They  took  it  as 
readily  as  a  young  child  would  its  usual  food. 
In  a  few  hours  they  all  began  to  improve,  and 
the  next  day  were  considered  fully  recovered, 
and  thenceforth  went  on  eating  and  drinking, 
and  thriving,  as  all  good  piggies  ou^ht  to. 
Being  afterward  supplied  with  a  variety  of 
food,  they  never  again  showed  symptoms  of 
any  disease. 

Probably  if  these  pig^s,  on  being  taken  from 
the  mother,  had  for  a  time  been  fed  with  milk 
warm  from  the  cow,  instead  of  that  which  had 
been  deprived  of  its  cream,  there  would  have 
been  no  sickness  among  them.  I  happen  to 
know,  from  familiar  experience,  that  a  free 
use  of  skim  milk  as  a  beverage,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  costiveness  in  the  genus 
ffomoj — and  am  disposed  to  infer  that  it  will 
have  a  similar  effect  in  the  genus  Bus, 

BuTTER-MAKiNa  IN  WiNTER. — Some  vcars 
a^o,  while  making^  butter  from  the  milk  of 
eight  cows,  though  m  summer  the  butter  would 
come  in  from  fif^n  to  thirty  minutes,  it  was 
found  that,  as  winter  approached,  the  time  re- 
quired for  churning  gradually  increased,  till, 
about  the  middle  of  November,  the  cream  re- 
fused to  part  with  its  butter  even  after  five  or 
six  hounr  churning,  thoush  kept  at  the  tem- 
perature of  about  60^  Fahrenheit.  After  that 
time  we  could  get  the  butter  only  by  scalding 
the  milk  before  it  was  put  in  the  pan».  We 
then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  butter  could 
not  be  made  in  winter  without  scalding  the 
milk.  But  a  little  further  experience  has 
shown  us  that  we  came  to  this  decision  too 
hastily.  We  have,  through  the  past  winter, 
made  good  butter  from  a  young  cow  (got  bv 
an  Ayrshire  bull  out  of  a  half-Jersey  cow,) 
with  but  little  more  trouble  than  it  formerly 
cost  in  summer.  This  shows  us,  what  prob- 
ably older  butter  makers  knew  before,  that 
tiiere  is  as  much  difference  in  cows  **as  there 
is  in  other  folks.^*  We  knew  before  that  the 
cream  of  some  cows  would  yield  its  butter  in 
summer  much  quicker  than  that  of  others,  but 
we  had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  learn,  that,  while 
from  some  the  butter  will  not  in  winter  come 
at  all  without  the  process  of  scalding,  that  of 
others  will  come  readily  if  kept  at  the  right 
temperature. 

I  suppose  the  old  farmers  are  wise  enough 
already,  and  can  take  care  of  themselves. 
But  let  me  suggest  to  those  young  ones  who 
may  be  about  to  buy  cows  for  a  butter  dairy, 
thi^they  will  do  well  to  select  with  great  care, 
anMBst  them  individually  with  reference  to 
this  point  of  difference  in  time  required  to 
produoe  butter  from  their  milk.  If  one  cow 
m  the  herd  gives  milk  whose  cream  is  slow  to 
yidd  butter,  it  would  be  better  to  put  her  to 
A  different  use  at  once. 

WooDFEqDCBs. — It  is  pleasant  to  feel  that 


we  belong  to  a  soperior  race ;  and  I  do  not 
int^Hd  to  discontinue  boasting  a  little,  occa- 
sionally, of  the  wonderful  capacities  and  yaried 
powers  of  man.  But  I  think  we  may  often 
find,  in  observing  the  habits  of  the  ivtferiar 
animals,  as  we  are  fond  of  calling  them,  that 
they  often  display  a  keenness  of  ob8ervati«n, 
a  tact,  a  certainty  of  coming  to  what  they  aim 
at,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  most  of  the 
superior  order  to  equal  in  the  same  line.  For 
an  example  in  a  small  wajr :  I  cut  down  a  blade 
oak,  forty  or  Mty  feet  high.  In  trimming  it 
up  near  the  top,  it  was  found  that  a  wood- 
pecker had  recently  tapped  it,  making  a  hole 
to  the  centre.  On  a  careful  examination,  it 
could  be  seen  where  the  bark  had  prev^yisly 
been  punctured  by  some  insect  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depositing  its  egg.  On  splitting  open 
the  wood,  which  was  about  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter, the  course  of  the  grub  could  be  traced 
from  the  surface  to  the  centre,  and  then  down- 
ward, following  the  pith,  for  five  or  six  inches. 
Precisely  at  the  lower  end  of  this  passage,  the 
woodpecker  had  struck,  pierced  to  the  depth 
of  an  inch  and  a  half  through  the  solid  green 
wood,  and  taken  out  the  grub.  Now  I  doubt 
whether  even  one  of  our  best  trained  musi- 
cians, whose  ears  will  detect  a  variation  of  a 
quarter  of  a  tone  in  music,  could  have  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  this  case.  If  he  could,  by 
rapping  a  few  times  on  a  green  tree,  not  only 
make  sure  that  a  grub  had  bored  a  passa^ 
along  the  h^art  of  the  wood,  ^remember,  this 
passage  is  filled  again  by  the  cnips  as  the  grub 
works  along,)  but  decide  correctly  on  the  pre- 
cise spot  occupied  by  the  grub,— -well,  if  he 
could  do  that,  it  is  my  candid  opinion  that  he 
would  be  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  a 
very  good  ear.  '  m.  p. 

Concord,  Mcus.^  May,  1868. 


BOT8  AND  WOBMS  LET  HOBSB8. 

• 

In  his  new  work,  **The  American  Farmers^ 
Horse  Book,'^  Dr.  Stewart  claims  that  the  hot 
is  hereditary  with  the  horse,  and  is  bom  into 
the  world  with  him ;  the  colt,  at  the  mom^it  of 
foaling,  having  a  little  parasite  in  his  stomach, 
in  as  perfect  a  state  as  the  horse  of  six  years. 
The  author  goes  on  lo  state  that  the  bot  is 
found  attached  to  the  cuticular  or  insensible 
coating  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  stomach 
-—not  by  his  head  as  is  popularly  supposed, 
but  hanging  by  his  tail.  For  a  mouth  he  has 
a  little  orifice,  no  larger  than  the  point  of  a 
cambric  needle,  with  which  he  feeds  upon  the 
food  in  the  stomach,  after  it  has  been  softened 
down  into  chyme.  This  tiny  mouth  he  can 
close  against  any  substance  which  offends  his 
dainty  taste ;  and  being  protected  h^  a  scaly 
or  bony  covering,  upon  which  no  acid,  canalic 
or  poison,  will  operate,  he  is  much  safer  from 
the  action  of  any  hurtful  element  than  the 
horse  into  whose  stomach  he  is  introduced. 
There  is  no  evidence,  says  Mr.  Stewart,  that, 
in  his  normal  condition,  the  bot  ever  injorea 
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the  horse^s  health  in  the  least  decree.  The 
boi  is  pronounced  to  be  an  entirely  different 
insect  from  the  ^ub  or  worm,  with  which  he 
has  no  relationship  whatever.  The  latter  is 
the  offspring  of  the  ^d  fly,  and  is  undoubted- 
ly an  intruder.  It  is  a  species  of  light  yellow 
worm,  which  passes  away  from  the  horse  in 
the  excrements  during  the  months  of  July  and 
Angust,  and  becomes  imbedded  in  the  earth 
where  the  chrysalis  is  formed,  whence  in  tjme 
19  hatched  the  fly.  The  eg^  of  the  fly  are 
deposited  upon  the  horse^s  skm,  are  bitten  off 
and  find  their  way  into  the  horse^s  stomach. 
Here  the  worm  is  developed  in  time,  and  thus 
the  species  continues  to  be  propagated.  Un- 
like the  bot,  the  grub  never  attaches  itself  to 
the  coating  of  the  stomach,  but  lives  among 
the  particles  of  food,  the  tough  fibrous  por- 
tions of  which  it  decomposes  and  in  both  stom- 
ach and  bowels  undoubtedly  performs  the  same 
oflice  for  the  horse  that  worms  do  in  the  child. 
When  multiplied  in  great  numbers  the  ^rub 
may  occasion  much  uneasiness  and  irritation, 
but  never  causes  death  or  even  serious  disease. 

As  to  the  popular  belief  that  the  bot  causes 
ihe  death  of  the  horse  by  eatins  throuch  the 
stomach,  Mr.  Stewart  says: — Althoud  the 
stomach  is  oflen  found  "completely  ridmed  by 
the  bot,^^  as  the  popular  expression  is,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  work  is 
done  entirely  after  the  horse  is  struck  by 
death.^*  One  or  two  facts  will  go  far  to 
prove  the  truth  of  a  proposition  which  to 
many  will  appear  so  extraoniinary. 

The  cuticular  coating  of  the  stomach  to 
which  the  bot  fastens  himself  by  means  of  two 
little  bearded  hooks,  is  nearly  if  not  wholly 
insensible,  having  no  more  feeling  apparently 
than  the  animaPs  hoofs.  When  the  horse  is 
in  health  it  is  hard,  rigid,  impenetrable,  and 
the  bot,  if  ever  so  much  disposed  to  do  so, 
would  attack  it  in  vain ;  but  wnen  death  seizes 
him  this  coating  becomes  relaxed  and  soft  and 
begins  rapidly  to  decompose.  Then  onl^  it  is 
that  the  bot  can  or  ever  does  work  his  way 
through  it.  Another  fact  still  more  strongly 
corroborative  of  the  above  proposition,  is  this : 
that  of  any  number  of  horses  killed  while  in 
perfect  health,  and  opened  an  hour  or  two 
afterward,  there  will  be  found  not  one  whose 
stomach  is  not  "riddled  by  the  bot.'^  Dis- 
section has  revealed  the  existence  of  this  con- 
dition in  hundreds  of  instances  of  sudden 
death  from  accident. 

Dr.  John  Franklin,  of  Sumner  county, 
Tennessee,  relates  the  case  of  a  horse  in- 
stantly killed  by  the  falling  uf  a  laige  timber, 
whose  carcass  he  opened  within  a  few  hours 
after  death,  with  the  especial  object  of  testing 
the  theory  that  the  bot  forces  a  passage 
thproQgh  the  walls  of  the  stomach  in  all  cases 
when  the  disease  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
atnpefy  him.  As  he  expected  the  insects  in 
considerable  numbers  had  already  cut  their 
way  oat.  The  bot  does  not  attack  the  stom- 
adi  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon  it  or  of 


injuring  the  animal,  but  simply  to  seek  escape 
frcHn  certain  death  himself.  The  same  disease 
that  is  killing  the  horse  threatens  his  destruc- 
tion also.  An  instinct  similar  to  that  whic^ 
prompts  vermin  of  nearly  all  kinds  to  leave  a 
dead  or  dying  carcass,  teaches  him  that  his  ' 
old  habitation  is  no  longer  a  safe  one  and 
hence  his  desperate  endeavors  to  get  away. 
He  has  been  found  working  up  to  the  esopluir 
gus,  passing  through  the  small  intestines  and 
even  cutting  through  between  the  ribs  almost 
to  the  skin  itself.  If  possible  he  would  es- 
cape from  the  horse  enturely.^! 

These  views  are  so  different  from  those 
usually  held  by  horsemen  that  we  give  them 
for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  the  care 
and  management  of  horses.  If  ihey  be  true, 
the  practice  of  drugging  the  horse  with  medi- 
cines for  the  purpose  of  stupefying  or  arrest- 
ing the  supposed  action  of  bots  is  useless  and 
injurious. — Utica  Herald, 


TIiOWEBINa-  TKBES. 

• 

In  trees  with  rosaceous  flowers,  nature  ex- 
hibits some  of  the  fairest  ornaments  of  north- 
em  climes ;  and  these  are  the  only  trees  that 
produce  a  pulpy  fruit.  Such  are  all  the  tr^es 
of  our  orcnanis — the'  cherry,  the  peach,  the 
apple  and  the  pear ;  also  the  mountain  ash  and 
its  allied  species,  down  to  themespilus  and  the 
hawthorn,  lliese  trees  are  suggestive  rather 
of  the  farm  and  its  pleasant  appurtenances 
than  of  rude  nature ;  but  so  close^  allied  to 
nature  is  the  farm,  when  under  the  direction 
of  its  xmsophisticated  owner,  and  unbedizened 
by  taste,  that  its  accompaniments  seem  to  be 
a  rightful  part  of  Nature^s  domain.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  rustic  farm  coincides  with  the 
fresh  glowing  charms  of  nature ;  and  a  row  of 
apple  trees,  overshadowing  the  wayside,  forma 
an  arbor  in  which  the  rural  deities  might  revel 
as  in  their  own  sylvan  solitudes ;  and  Nature 
herself  wears  a  more  charming  appearance 
when  to  her  own  rude  costume  she  adds  a 
wreath  twined  by  the  fingers  of  Pomona. 

The  blossoms  of  the  rosaceous  trees  are 
invariably  white,  or  crimson,  or  the  different 
shades  of  these  two  colors  combined.  Those 
of  the  cherry  and  the  plum  are  constantly 
white ;  those  of  the  peach  and  the  almond, 
crimson ;  those  of  the  pear  and  the  mountain 
ash  are  also  white ;  and  those  of  the  apple, 
when  half  expanded,  are  crimson,  changingto 
white  or  blush  color  as  they  expand.^  The 
colors  of  the  hawthorns  vary  with  their  spe- 
cies, which  are  numerous.  As  I  have  already 
intimated.  Nature  is  not  lavish  of  those  forms 
and  hues  which  are  the  ingredients  of  pure 
visual  or  objective  beauty.  Bhe  displays  them 
very  sparingly  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
ihat  we  may  not  be  wearied  by  their  stimulat- 
ing influence,  and  thereby  lose  our  suscepti- 
bifity  to  the  impressions  of  homely  objects. 
But  at  certain  times,  and  during  very  short 
periods,  she  seems  to  exert  all  her  powers  to 
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fascinate  the  senses.  It  is  in  these  moods  that 
she  wreathes  the  trees  with  flowers  for  a  short 
time  in  tbe  spring,  and,  just  before  the  dusky 
shades  of  autumn  have  settled  upon  the  earth, 
illuminates  the  forests  with  colors  as  beautiful 
as  they  are  evanescent. 

Another  group  of  flowering  trees — found 
rarely  in  northern  climes — is  represented  by 
the  magnolia  and  the  tulip  tree.  These  trees 
have  obtained  a  great  deal  of  celebrity  on  ac- 
count of  their  blossoms,  which  are  chiefly  re- 
markable for  their  extraordinary  size  and  their 
powerful  fragrance.  The  magnolia,  with  its 
dark  evergreen  foliage,  is  a  valuable  gifl  of 
nature  to  Uie  inhabitants  of  the  arid  plains  and 
valleys  of  tbe  South ;  and  its  flowers  make  a 
magni6cent  appearance  at  certain  seasons. 
The  tulip  tree  has  many  of  the  same  charac- 
teristics ;  it  attains  in  favorable  situations  an 
extraordinary  size,  and  is  an  admirable  orna- 
ment for  dressed  grounds,  where  its  lofty  stat- 
ure, its  symmetrical  form,  its  smooth  branches, 
and  its  polished  foliage,  are  in  "excellent 
keeping^'  with  the  graded  lawn,  the  fanciful 
flower  beds,  the  serpentine  walks,  and  other 
pseudo-natural  affectations. — Atlantic  Month- 
ly for  June, 


HIVINQ  BSES. 

When  bees  are  allowed  to  swarm  naturally, 
everytliing  should  be  in  readiness  before  the 
swarming  season  arrives,  so  that  when  swarms 
come  off  ther«  may  be  no  confusion  or  difficulty 
in  hiving.  Hives  should  be  kept  cool,  and  if 
old,  they  should  be  well  cleaned.  If  a  swarm 
is  seen  issuing  from  a  hive,  do  not  get  in  a 
"flurry,"  but  keep  cool,  And  nineteen  times 
out  of  twenty  they  will  cluster  all  right.  As 
soon  as  they  have  settled,  prepare  to  hive 
them. 

First. — ^Bring  a  dish  of  cold  water,  and  with 
the  hand  or  a  whisk  of  grass,  sprinkle  the 
cluster  well.  This  will  make  them  perfectly 
quiet  and  easy  to  handle.  Bring  out  a  table, 
or  if  that  is  not  convenient,  spread  a  cloth  or 
boards  upon  tbe  ground,  and  if  they  are  to  be 
hived  into  a  common  box  or  straw  hive,  set  it 
upon  the  table  or  place  prepared  for  it,  raise 
up  one  side  an  inch  or  more,  and  put  under  a 
stone  or  chip  to  hold  it.  Then  shake  your 
bees  into  a  pan,  basket,  pail,  or  any  dish  that 
will  hold  them,  and  turn  them  down  near  the 
hive,  and  thtT  will  at  once  commence  to  enter. 
If  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  eftter  faster  than 
they  are  naturally  inclined  to  do,  take  a  wing 
and  gently  wing  them  in.  As  soon  as  all  or 
nearly  all  are  in.  the  hive  should  be  (Carried  to 
its  stand,  and  well  shaded  if  the  sun  is  shining. 
New  hives  or  newly  painted  hives  should  be 
shaded  for  several  days,  as  bees  cannot  stay  in 
an  over-heated  hive.  If  the  bees  cluster  upon 
a  limb,  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  shake 
them,  the  limb  may  be  cut  off  with  a  saw  and 
laid  near  the  hive ;  the  bees  will  soon  leave 
and  enter.    Sometimes  bees  will  cluster  upon 


the  body  of  a  tree,  when  it  is  more  difficult  to 
get  them  off  without  irritating  them.  They 
should  be  well  sprinkled,  ana  very  carefully 
brushed  off  with  a  wing  or  quill  feather  iDto  a 
dish,  and  carried  to  the  hive  as  before  stated. 
An  inexperienced  person,  or  novice,  should  in 
this  case  wear  a  bee-protector.  It  will  give 
them  courage,  and  they  will  move  more  care- 
fully. 

Swarms  should  never  be  allowed  to  stand 
where  they  are  hived  until  evening,  as  is  the 
practice  with  some,  but  should  be  moved  at 
once  to  their -stand,  as  some  of  the  bees  will 
go.  into  the  field  to  work  in  ten  minutes  after 
they  are  hived ;  and  if  left  until  evening  lai^ 
numbers  will  have  commenced  to.  work,  and 
having  marked  the  spot  will  return  there  the 
next  day,  and  not  tinding  the  hive,  will  wan- 
der about,  and  many  will  be  lost.  Second 
swarms  are  generally  far  more  irritable  than 
first  or  top  swarms ;  hence,  these  are  far  more 
likely  to  f  ting ;  but  cold  water  will  soon  quiet 
them,  and  they  may  then  be  hived  with  safety. 
^^Canada  Fanner, 


THE  8WJBXST  POTATO. 

The  land  for  this  potato  should  be  deeplr 
ploughed,  well  harrowed,  and  ilioroughly  pul- 
verized. It  should  then  be  made  into  ridges 
about  thirty  inches  wide,  and  twelve  inches 
high,  and  about  four  feet  apart  in  tlie  rows. 
The  tops  of  the  ridges  should  be  levelled.  A 
hole  should  be  made  with  a  trowel  large  and 
deep  enough  to  receive  the  plant,  whii-h  mutt 
be  started  in  a  hot  bed  or  otherwise ;  fine, 
mellow  earth  should  be  rattled  in  about  the 
roots  till  the  hole  is  filled  within  about  an  inch 
of  the  surface.  Should  the  weather  be  dry,  a 
small  portion  of  water  is  poured  in  among  the 
roots  of  each  plant,  and  tnen  allowed  to  soak, 
then  more  earth  put  in  to  fill  up  the  hole.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  they  may  be 
hoed  and  cleaned  until  the  vines  begin  to 
grow.  The  ridges  should  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds,  and  the  surface  loosened  by  the  hoe. 
Should  the  vines  be  inclined  to  strike  or  root 
at  the  joints,  they  should  be  carefully  lifted 
and  laid  on  the  top  of  the  ridges.  This  leaves 
the  soil  well  exposed  to  tbe  bun.  Sweet  po- 
tatoes should  be  dug  b<  fore  the  frost.  The 
Brazilians  and  Nansemonds  are  thought  to  be 
the  most  productive. — Rural  West, 


~Wool  buyers  say  that  farmeVs  might  as  rei^ 
Bonably  expect  to  sell  cobs  for  the  same  price  as 
com,  as  grease  and  dirt  for  the  same  pnce  as  wool. 
And  they  probably  think  that  saying  bits  some- 
body pretty  hard.  At  tbe  West  we  believe  com  la 
sold  with  and  without  the  cob  on  which  it  grovf^, 
and  when  wool  buyers  understand  their  bubiuess 
as  well  as  com  buyers  do  theirs,  we  think  none 
but  those  incompetent  to  buy  wool  on  its  merits, 
will  think  there  is  anything  very  snuurt  in  such 
flings  at  wool  growers. 
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SAIiT  IN  FATTJBNUtfa  OATTIiB. 
There  is  no  donbt  that  the  use  of  salt  in- 
creases the  appetite  of  animals,  and  enables 
&em  to  digest  more  food,  and  conseqnentlj 
to  take  on  more  fat.  There  onght  to  be  more 
accurate  knowledge  on  this  subject,  especially 
among  those  who  are  stall-feeding  stock. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  an  ac- 
count of  experiments  by  Theodore  Yon  Lau- 
ner  in  the  use  of  salt,  which  we  find  in  Yon 
Weekherlin^s  View  of  Food. 

The  last  winter  he  made  an  experiment  for 
detennining  the  influence  of  increasing  doses 
of  salt  on  t&e  appetite  of  homed  cattle  in  the 
case  of  two  lean  oxen  of  1740  lbs.,  live 
weight. 

For  two  weeks  these  oxen  received  twice  a 
week,  in  the  eyening,  per  head,  one  and  one- 
half  ounces  of  salt,  with  which  both  oxen  con- 
sumed daily,  thirtj^-four  lbs.  of  choice  hay,  on 
an  average. 

After  this,  the  two  oxen  received  the  above 
mentioned  portion  of  salt  daily,  for  ten  days, 
in  which,  on  an  average,  they  both  together 
ate  forty  and  one-fourth  lbs.  of  best  h&y* 
With  the  same  <}aily  portion  of  salt,  the  two 
oxen  consumed  in  the  next  nine  days,  an  av- 
erage of  forty-six  and  one-half  lbs.,  of  best 
hay ;  and  with  the  same*daily  portion  of  salt, 
their  daily  consimiption  in  eleven  days  more 
amounted  to  fifty-one  and  one-half  lbs.,  best 
hay. 

Afterwards  the  two  oxen,  for  eighteen  days, 
received  daily,  twice  a  day,  the  usual  quantity 

•  o0salt,  and  their  consumption  of  fodder  rose 

*  on  the  average  daily,  to  fifty-five  and  three- 
fourths  lbs.  of  hay. 

Then  they  received  the  usual  quantity  of 
salt  daily,  three  times  in  the  day,  and  their 
daily  average  consumption  of  hay  fell  to  fifly- 
one  lbs. 

This  portion  of  salt  thea  appeared  to  be  too 
large,  and  they  were  given  again  the  usual 
portion  of  salt  once  a  day,  on  which  theur 
daily  consumption  of  hay,  as  before  with  the 
same  quantity,  reacted  fifly-one  and  one-half 
lbs. 

The  daily  consumption  of  thirty-four  lbs. 
rose,  therefore,  with  the  daily  dose  of  salt  to 
fifty-one  lbs.,  and  with  twice  a  day  a  portion 
of  salt,  to  fifty-five  and  three-fourths  lbs. ; 
while  by  its  being  given  three  times  a  day,  it 
aunk  to  fifty-one  lbs.,  for  the  two  oxen. 


From  this  exhibit  it  is  evident  how  impor- 
tant is  the  furnishing  a  proper  dose  of  salt  to 
homed  cattle,  especially  when  coarse  hard  hay 
or  much  straw  is  foddered  to  them. 

The  writer  does  not  state  whether  the  drink 
which  the  oxen  took  was  increased  in  like  pro- 
portion. But  another  German  fanner,  in  the 
same  work  gives  an  account  of  an  experiment 
in  giving  salt  to  ten  fattening  wethers,  and 
none  to  ten  others,  which  were  fattening  with 
them,  at  the  same  time.  Those  which  had  the 
salt  drank  during  the  experiment,  the  time  of 
which  is  not  stated,  533  measures  of  water, 
while  those  which  had  no  salt  drank  only  256. 

When  cattle  are  feeding  upon  dry  hay,  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  drink  freely,  as  the 
hay  is  thereby  softened,  and  its  nutriment 
more  completely  extracted.  This  is  especially 
true  of  cows  giving  milk,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  will  drink  more  than  dry  stock,  be- 
cause a  large  portion  of  the  fluid  received,  is 
taken  up  by  the  milk-forming  organs.  The 
daily  use  of  a  proper  dose  of  salt,  would 
probably  promote  in  them  an  appetite  for 
drink,  as  well  as  for  hay,  and  thus  increase  the 
supply  of  milk.  But  too  large  a  dose,  it 
seems,  will  diminish  the  appetite.  The  proper 
dose  must  be  determined,  in  the  case  of  each 
animal,  by  experience,  for  different  animals 
will  doubtless  require  different  quantities. 

An  overdose  of  salt  genemlly  irritates  the 
coats  of  the  intestines,  and  proves  cathartic, 
both  in  men  and  animals. 


GLOVIBB  BJSJSD. 

We  think  there  is  less  clover  seed  raised  in 
this  State,  and  indeed  in  New  England,  than 
formerly.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  depending 
upon  iJ^orted  seed.  At  the  present  price  of 
the  seed  it  may  be  made  a  profitable  crop,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  our  farmers  should  not 
raise  at  least  what  they  need  for  their  own  use. 
As  we  hope  to  see  clover  more  extensively  cul- 
tivated, not  only  for  its  value  as  fodder,  but 
as  a  means  of  improving  the  soil,  we  think 
it  important  that  the  domestic  supply  should 
be  abundant,  as  it  would  then  be  more  freely 
used. 

Clover,  rightly  managed,  is  a  profitable 
crop.  The  first  crop  should  be  cut  early,  and 
if  properly  secured  there  is  no  better  hay,  es- 
pecially for  milch  cows  and  sheep.  This  crop 
should  be  cut  about  the  first  of  July,  or  by 
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the  time  one-half  the  blouoms  *are  open. 
Then  there  will  be  a  good  second  crop,  but  if 
we  wait  till  the  seed  is  formed  in  the  first  crop 
the  second  crop  will  be  greatly  diminished. 
Deferring  to  cut  the  first  crop  ten  days  may 
nearly  spoil  the  second.  It  is  on  the  second 
crop  we  most  depend  for  the  seed.  With  a 
good  catch  and  proper  care,  there  will  be  from 
two  and  one-half  to  five  bnshels  of  seed  to  the 
acre,  worth  now  six  dollars  per  boshel. 

The  second  crop  should  not  be  allowed  to 
•tand  till  it  is  over-ripe,  as  then  much  of  the 
seed  will  be  lost  in  harvesting.  Now,  let  us 
look  at  the  result.  One  and  a  half  tons  at 
the  first  crop,  worth  say  (24.  The  second 
worth  $10,  and  three  bushels  of  seed  worth 
(18,  the  whole  amounting  to  $52.  What  crop 
do  we  raise  of  equal  value  for  the  same  labor  P 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  they  raise  a  good 
deal  of  clover  seed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  feed 
the  clover  fields  till  the  fore  part  of  June,  and 
then  let  it  go  to  seed.  In  this  way,  it  is  said, 
they  often  get  five  bushels  of  seed.  They 
then  plow  up  in  the  fall,  and  sow  wheat. 
Plaster  in  most  parts  of  the  country  is  found 
to  be  one  of  the  surest  means  of  bringing  a 
good  clover  crop.  We  are  in  the  habit  of 
sowing  red  top  and  herdsgrass  with  clover, 
with  the  intention  of  letting  it  remain  as  a 
meadow  three  or  four  years.  This  makes  the 
veiy  best  of  haf  .  .When  we  would  get  a  crop 
of  clover  seed,  we  should  sow  the  seed  with 
grain,  and  not  feed  off  in  the  fall ;  ^en  after 
taking  the  first  and  second^crop  of  clover,  we 
may  plow  and  reseed  in  the  fall  with  herds- 
grass  and  redtop,  if  we  wish  to  mow  it  for  a 
few  years,  top-dressing  as  may  be  needed. 


OOIiTXVATIOir  OF  OOBltf 
The  Wegtem  Evralt  published  at  Chicago, 
has  had  much  to  say  in  its  late  issues  upon  this 
«ifbject.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  as  com  is  the 
crop  of  the  great  West.  We  are  glad  to  see 
lite  modes  of  culture,  the  importance  of  ma- 
nuring, -the  use  of  fertilizers  and  other  topics 
thoroughly  discussed.  The  editor  is  urging 
the  eultivadon  of  less  land  and  doing  it  more 
thoroughly  than  in  times  past.  This  is  the 
only  way  of  arresting  the  process  of  exhaust- 
ing the  -soil,  whtcfli  is  going  on  so  rapidly,  and 
is  beginning  to  tedl  upon  com,  and  has  to  an 
alarming  degree  upon  wheat.  In  the  last 
lumber  he  states  jsome  fiusts  whidi  are  inter- 


esting to  Eastern  no  less  than  to  Western  far- 
mers.   He  says : —  * 

''Several  experiments  have  been  made  to  asoer- 
taln  the  proper  depth  at  which  to  plant  com,  and 
by  one  of  them  it  was  ascertained  that  when  it 
was  planted  three  inches  deep,  it  came  up  and 
grew  well  until  it  was  three  or  four  indies  high, 
and  then  stopped  for  a  fortnight,  while  the  com  In 
the  same  field,  which  was  planted  at  a  less  depth, 
grew  rapidly.  On  examination  it  was  found  that 
a  Joint  nad  formed  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
above  the  kernel,  and  that  the  roots  had  sprouted 
oat  from  that  joint,  leaving  all  below  to  perish. 
While  the  process  of  changing  roots  was  going  on, 
the  plants  ceased  to  grow  above  ffrouno.  but  in 
about  a  fortnight  recovered  their  vigor,  and  they 
were  about  that  length  of  time  later  in  maturing 
the  grain  than  the  seeds  that  were  planted  shal- 
lower. 

A  series  of  experiments  showed  that  com  plant- 
ed at  the  following  depths  came  upas  described  r^ — 

No.  1  planted  at  a  dep  .h  of  1  inch 
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Nos.  8, 9  and  11  were  dog  up  after  twenty-two 
days,  when  it  was  found  that  No.  8  had  an  inch 
more  to  grow  to  reach  the  surftce. 

Nos.  9  and  11  were  three  inches  beneath  the  sor* 
facC;  No.  10  came  up  in  seventeen  days,  but 
withered  after  six  days'  growth.  The  more  shal- 
low the  seed  was  covered  the  more  rapidly  the 
sprout  made  its  appearance,  and  the  strong^  was 
the  stalk.  It  is  hoped  that  many  more  careftil  ex- 
periments will  be  made  this  year  with  regud  to 
the  merits  of  deep  and  Shallow  planting. 


WOOIJW  BBSOIiXmOVB. 

Thb  is  a  great  country  for  "resolutions.^ 
They  are  manufitctured  by  congresses,  legia- 
latures,  conventions,  associations  and  divers 
other  "bodies.**  Webster  passes  the  wAd  f 
along  with  only  eight  definitions  and  one  "pio- 
torial  illustration,**  while  Worcester  enumer- 
ates no  less  than  ten  distinct  meanings !  But 
are  either  of  these  lexicographers  equal  to  the 
task  they  have  undertaken?  Can  it  be  done 
by  pen  or  pencil  P  A  bull  of  the  Vatican  and 
a  resolve  of  the  American  may  be  felt,  but 
can  hardly  be  described.  A  Turidsh  firman,  a 
Russian  ukase,  and  a  royal  decree  have  set- 
tled many  knotty  questions  and  removed  many 
ugly  difiiculties,  but  a  Universal  solvent  haul 
been  found  only  in  the  modem  "resolution.** 

To  buy  each  lot  of  wool  in  the  country  as 
each  lot  of  grain,  and  cattle,  and  butter,  and 
other  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  are  boughtt 
—on  its  own  merits, — involves  no  little  work 
and  the  exercise  of  no  little  skill.  Grain  ia 
harvested  and  hay  is  made  by  machinery,  and 
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M>  is  doth.  Why  may  not  wool  be  bought  in 
the  same  wayP  A  machine  for  buying  wool, 
like  that  for  other  purposes,  should  be  simple. 
The  leas  wheels  and  springs  and  levers  the 
better.  This  bright  idea,  however,  was  a 
little  too  bright  to  be  realized  by  ordinary 
machinists,  and  our  wool  manufacturers  and 
wool  dealers,  being  thrown  upon  their  own  re- 
aources,  at  once  exercised  their  genius  in 
the  production  of  a  "series  of  resolutions" 
with  which  they  hoped  to  accomplish  the  same 
purpose. 

The  following  which  we  have  before  pub- 
lished, are  the  ''plan  and  specification"  of 
sucli  an  invention  by  the  North-west  Woolen 
Manufacturers'  Association,  in  general  council 
assembled,  some  months  since,  at  Chicago : — 

1.  Merchantable  wool  shall  be  standard  for 
price,  and  must  be  well  washed,  firee  tnnn,  tags  and 
all  filth,  and  tied  with  only  what  twine  is  sofflcient 
to  hold  the  fleeces  together. 

2.  On  all  unwashed  fleeces,  fleeces  stnfi^d  with 
tags,  murrain  wool  or  any  other  foreign  substance, 
black  fleeces  and  all  washed  buck  fleeces,  a  deduc- 
tion of  one-third  shall  be  made. 

3.  On  unwashed  buck  fleeces,  a  deduction  of 
one-half  shall  be  required. 

Now,  that  looks  as  though  it  might  work, 
and  save  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  much 
bother;  and  so  i>erhaps  it  would,  if  the  inven- 
tors had  secured  letters  patent  on  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  pass  resolutions,  as  well  as  to  use 
the  * 'one-third"  pulley.  Neglecting  to  do 
this,  we  fear  their  invention  will  be  of  little 
practical  utility,  as  the  door  is  left  wide  open 
for  the  introduction  of  opposition  machines. 

The  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  Sheep 
Breeders^  and  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
taking  advantage  of  this  fatal  omission,  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers,  have  adopted  the 
following  resolutions, — ^which  on  the  principle 
of  Knickerbocker's  justice,  who  weighed  the 
account  books  of  the  parties  to  a  suit  he  was 
trying,  entitles  them  to  the  verdict : — 

Whereat,  Commission  merchants  and  wool  deal- 
ers in  market  have,  heretofore,  for  their  own  con- 
venience and  profit,  aaopted  a  rale  to  shrink  all 
unwashed  wool  one-third,  without  regard  to  its  in- 
trinsic value  or  condition ;  and 

Whereat,  The  wool  buyers  in  varrious  sections 
of  the  country,  who  are  agents  of  wool  dealers, 
and  under  their  inflnenee  and  suggestions  ha^e 
formed  associations  and  passed  resolutions  adopt- 
ing this  unjust  and  oppressive  rule,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  make  thehr  purchases  in  accordance 
therewith;  therefore: 

Reeohed,  That  the  sheep  breeders  and  wool 
growers  of  the  country  are  compelled  and  in  duty 
bound  to  take  summary  steps  to  protect  themselves 
against  this  associated  combination,  and  prevent  the 
universal  adoption  of  a  rule  so  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive to  their  interests. 


Retohed,  That  the  article  of  wool,  like  all  other 
fhrm  products,  should  be  sold  on  its  merits,  the 
condition  of  the  article  governing  its  price ;  and 
while  it  may  be  both  convenient  and  profitable  for 
the  wool  dealer  to  adopt  the  one-third  rule  to  pro- 
tect him  firom  the  ignorance  and  blunders  of  inex- 
perienced agents,  it  would  be  more  just  to  both 
garties  to  employ  agents  who  understand  Uieir 
ufliness 
RetQlied,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Wool 
Growers'  Associations,  and  all  the  county  assoda- 
tions  in  this  and  other  States,  to  adopt  resolutions 
and  recommend  all  wool  growers  to  resist,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  decline  dealing  with  all  agents  who 
insist  upon  this  rule. 

Butter  that  will  Keep. — ^We  have  seen 
the  statement  that  *'a  dairy  made  in  Broome 
County,  N.  Y.,  was  sold  in  St.  Croix,  in  1889 
to  the  Governor,  for  75  cents  per  lb.  In  1840 
the  same  dairy  was  sold  in  New  Bedford, 
Mass. ,  and  went  on  a  whaling  voyage.  I  saw 
some  of  it  after  the  expiration  of  nearly  four 
yearSi  as  sweet  and  in  as  gooa  condition  as 
when  made.  The  same  dairy  has  since  been 
sold  in  New  Orleans,  in  Natchez,  and  Mobile, 
and  there  has  never  been  any  complaint  as  to 
its  quality.  I  shipped  some  butter  made  in 
that  county  to  Canton,  in  1846,  which  opened 
as  fresh  as. when  made,  and  was  so  gooa  that* 
shippers  have  each  year  since  applied  to  me 
for  butter  for  cabin  stores.  I  broke  up  the 
firkins,  and  procured  small  white  oak  Kegs, 
containing  from  fifteen  so  twenty-five  pounds 
eadi,  repacking  the  butter.  These  kegs  were 
put  into  laree  noffsheads  and  filled  in  the  in- 
terstices wiSi  roca  salt,  and  placed  in  the  hold 
of  the  vessel.  The  small  kegs  were  used 
merely  with  reference  to  the  convenience  of 
retailmg  at  Canton.*' 

'^Orange  County  butter*'  is  now  understood 
to  have  reference  to  the  mode  of  manufactur- 
ing, rather  than  to  the  locality  where  made. 
In  making  this  butter  the  milk  is  churned  and 
rock  salt  is  used. 


Every  one  who  has  used  them  knows  that 
cut  nails  are  brittle  and  easily  broken  (some 
brands  more  than  others),  but  when  heated  to 
a  red  heat  and  then  cooled  slowly,  become 
soft,  and  will  generally  clinch  as  well  as 
wrought  nails.  Jacob  Abbott  thus  explains 
the  matter  in  a  story  which  he  tells  in  Our 
Sehoolddy  Visitor: — ''Common  nails,  being 
cut  out  from  a  plate  of  iron  by  means  S 
shears  workine  with  prodigious  force,  have  the 
substance  of  tne  iron  so  compressed  that  they 
are  somewhat  brittle,  and  the  points  are  very 
apt  to  break  off  if  we  attempt  to  clinch  them. 
But  these  common  nails  can  be  softened  by 
heating  them  red  hot  in  any  common  fire  and 
letting  them  cool  slowly.  The  iron  of  the 
nails,  which  is  compressed  and  made  hard  by 
the  action  of  the  machine  in  which  it  is  mana- 
fkctured,  is  swelled  out  again  by  the  heat  of 
the  fire  and  restored  to  its  natural  condition.** 
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The  grass,  the  grrass,  the  beantlftil  grass, 

That  brighteDfl  this  land  of  ours, 
Oh,  why  do  we  rudely  let  it  pass, 

Aod  only  praise  the  flowers  ? 
The  bloesome  of  spring  small  Joys  would  bring. 

And  the  summer  bloom  look  sad. 
Were  the  earth  not  green,  and  the  distant  scene 
Id  Its  emerald  robe  not  clad 
Then  sing  the  grass,  the  beantlfti]  grass, ' 

That  brightens  this  land  of  ours ; 
Fbr  there  li  not  a  blade  by  nature  made 
Less  perfect  than  the  flowers. 

The  grass,  the  grass,  the  feathery  grass. 

That  waves  In  thefummer  wind, 
That  stays  when  the  flowers  all  fade  and  pass, 

Like  a  dear  old  friend,  behind: 
That  clothes  the  h'Us,  and  the  vallev  fills, 
When  the  trees  are  stripped  and  DAre; 
Oh,  the  land  would  be  like  a  wintry  sea 
Did  the  grafs  not  lirger  there ; 
Then  sing  the  grass,  the  bonny  green  grass, 

Thiit  to  all  such  a  charm  can  lend; 
*For  'tis  staunch  and  true  the  whole  year  through, 
And  to  all  a  falthM  friend. 

The  grass,  the  grass,  the  bonntiftil  gnuM^ 

Oh,  well  may  the  gift  endure, 
That  never  was  meant  for  creed  or  class. 

But  grows  for  both  rich  and  poor; 
Long  may  the  land  be  great  ana  grand 

Where  the  emerald  turf  is  spread; 
May  th }  br*ght  green  grass,  when  from  earth 
Ue  lightly  o'er  each  head. 
Then  sing  the  grass,  the  boantlftd  grsss, 

Thit  stays  like  a  dear  old  firlend ;  * 
For,  whatever  our  fates.  It  kindly  waits, 
And  it  serves  us  to  the  end. 


For  the  New  Bngkmd  Farmer, 

SXXBINQ  IiAin>. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  discussion  by  the  Iras- 
burg,  Vt.,  Farmers'  Club  of  the  subject  of  the  proper 
quantity  of  grain  and  grass  seed  per  acre,  and  the 
best  manner  of  putting  It  in,  is  furnished  for  our  ool- 
unns  by  the  Secretary,  Z.  B.  Jameson,  Esq. 

J.  B.  Fassett  said  he  had  raised  but  little 
wheat,  but  usually  sowed  one  bushels  and 
three  pecks  per  acre.  Of  oats  some  sow  two 
and  some  ten  bushels  per  acre.  He  tried  a 
piece  by  sowing  three  oushels  per  acre  over 
the  whole,  then  on  one  side  of  the  dead  fur- 
row he  sowed  as  much  more—equal  to  six 
bushels  per  acre.  The  part  double  seeded 
was  thicker  at  first,  but  at  harvesting  he  could 
see  no  difference,  and  thought  there  was  none 
between  the  two  sides.  He  now  sows  from 
three  to  five  bushels.  In  planting  potatoes 
thia  year,  ten  bushels  cut  tine  did  not  suffice 
for  an  acre,  with  hills  two  by  three  feet  apart. 
He  has  a  piece  in  grass  on  which  he  sowed 
sixteen  quarts  timothy,  and  three  pounds  clover 
per  acre,  and  he  is  satisfied  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  grass.  He  thinks  too  much  clover 
is  often  sown  as  it  is  a  short  lived  crop, — the 
second  and  third  yield  being  small.  He  had 
a  piece  so  stout  one  year,  that  it  took  three 
men  half  a  day  to  mow  an  acre ;  the  next  year 
there  was  not  t>en  cwt.  per  acre.  He  sows  his 
grass  seed  when  he  does  his  grain,  and  bar* 
rows  it  the  same.  When  grass  seed  is  only 
bushed  in  it  may  come  up,  but  if  we  have  a 
dry  season  it  will  wither ;  but  cover  it  deeper 
and  it  will  stand  drought  as  well  as  grain. 


Grain  should  be  harrowed  thoroughly,  so  as 
to  cover  it  deeply.  In  planting  corn  he  takes 
pains  to  have  the  rows  very  straight, — not 
varying  over  three  inches  from  a  line  in  twen^- 
five  rods.  Thus  planted  it  looks  better  and 
is  more  convenient  to  cultivate  and  hoe.  He 
cuts  stakes  just  as  long  as  he  wants  the  dis- 
tance between  the  rows,  and  sets  them  in  line 
for  the  first  row.  Then,  as  he  plants,  he  goes 
straight  toward  his  stakes,  and  as  he  comes  to 
one  he  pulls  it  up,  and  sticks  it  in  again  just 
its  length  from  where'  it  first  stood,  so  that 
when  be  gets  through  with  one  row  his  stakes 
are  ail  in  line  for  another  row.  He  covers 
deep  and  scatters  the  kernels  so  that  the  stalks 
will  be  a  few  inches  apart.  If  the  roots  are 
close  together,  the  stalks  lean  apart  and  break 
down, ' 

£.  F.  Church  would  put  more  seed  apon 
rich  land  than  upon  poor.  Thick  Bi^eajn% 
will  cause  the  straw  to  be  finer,  and  the  grain 
will  ripen  earlier  and  evener.  A  poor  soil 
cannot  nourish  a  lai^  crop.  On  dry  ground 
more  seed  is  necessary,  as  some  is  so  near  the 
surface  that  it  fails  to  grow.  He  would  har- 
row thoroughly,  though  it  required  more  time. 
He  used  sixteen  bushels  of  common  potatoes 
in  planting  an  acre  with  hills  two  by  three  feet. 

N.  H.  Stiles  said  a  neighbor  sowed  ten 
bushels  of  oats  on  an  acre,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  one  hundred  bushels,  but  had  a  poor 
crop,  the  straw  being  tine  and  the  heads  short. 
Another  man  sowed  seventy  rods  with  oats 
that  had  been  injured  by  heating,  and  prob- 
ably not  more  than  half  a  bushel  grew.  It 
was  on  new  land  and  the  yield  was  sixty-two 
bushels. 

G.  B.  Brewster  Spoke  of  the  importance  of 
the  proper  preparation  of  the  soil.  His  com 
ground  was  ploughed  last  fall,  but  this  spring 
be  couldnH  do  a  thing  with  a  common  harrow. 
He  then  took  a  cultivator  that  he  uses  in  hoe- 
ing com  and  hops  and  went  over  the  piece  till 
it  was  mellow. 

J.  B.  Fassett  sows  grass  seed  with  those 
kinds  of  grain  that  occupy  the  least  ground, 
or  better  still  with  no  gram.  It  is  quite  a  loss 
to  sow  costly  seed  on  land  that  is  not  suffi- 
ciently enriched  and  properly  prepared  to 
produce  a  crop.    We  ought,to  raise  our  seed. 

Wm.  L.  Jameson  agreed  with  Mr.  F.  that 
we  should  raise  our  own  seed.  By  buying 
seed  he  got  a  bad  weed  upon  his  farm.  Clover 
lasts  welT  with  him ;  has  a  piece  in  clover  four 
years.  He  believes  in  heavy  seeding.  The 
man  who  cleared  up  Mr.  Fassett^s  pasture 
sowed  half  a  bushel  of  clover  and  timothy 
seed,  and  the  result  was  an  excellent  pasture 
turf.  He  prefers  to  sow  grass  seed  with  bar- 
ley, rye,  or  wheat,  rather  than  with  oats  or 
India  wheat,  although  he  had  Ukd  a  good  catch 
with  the  last  grain. 

Z.  £.  Jameson  suggested  the  danger  of  go- 
ing to  extremes  in  the  amount  of  seeding,  and 
asked  if  one  reason  of  the  rank  growth  of 
grass  aroimd  stones  and  logs  might  not  be 
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focmd  in  tbe  more  ftmple  room  which  the  roots 
found  under  these  stones  and  logs  for  expan- 
rion.  An  old  field  will  produce  fine  f^nsa  be- 
cause the  plants  have  not  room  to  grow  large. 
If  we  spill  grass  seed  upon  the  ground  we  ex- 
pect fine  straw  and  a  feeble  growth,  and  he 
thought  that  more  hay  is  sometimes  produced 
per  acre  from  thin  than  from  too  heavy  seed- 
ing. Farmers  are  generally  of  the  opinion 
that  the  poaching  of  meadows  by  cattle  is  in- 
jurious, but  one  man  told  him  this  spring  that 
he  should  expect  his  hay  crop  to  be  improved 
if  the  whole  surface  were  covered  with  tracks 
not  more  than  a  hand's  breadth  apart. 

£.  P.  Church  said  thick  seeding  mak^s  short 
grass.  His  best  piece  last  year  was  a  thin 
growth.  The  amount  of  produce  depends 
on  the  fertility  of  the  ground. 

J.  B.  Fasset  inquired  if  two  fine  stalks  are 
not  better  than  one  coarse  one.  His  pasture 
had  been  referred  to.  It  is  the  best  pasture 
he  e^er  saw ;  being  all  clover  an4  timothy, 
with  no  foul  grass.  If  you  want  good  grass 
▼on  must  sow  the  seed.  I  sow  half  a  bushel, 
but  perhaps  one  bushel  would  be  better. 

G.  B.  Brewster  thought  coarse  hay  was  poor 
staff.  When  ripe,  cattle  won't  eat  it,  as  it  is 
like  clear  wood.  Put  on  more  seed.  One 
boshel,  a  mixture  of  clover  and  timothy,  is 
little  enough.  Don't  put  it  too  deep.  One- 
eighth  of  an  inch  on  rich  soil  is  deep  enough. 
It  will  then  branch  out  on  top  of  the  ground ; 
but  if  buried  an  inch  it  comes  up  a  feeble 
stalk.  Grass  in  well-manured  land  will  live, 
but  in  poor  soil  it  will  die. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  club  has  several 
acres  of  low  meadow,  that  is  covered  over 
with  a  pretty  firm  turf  that  produces  a  flat 
grass  about  eighteen  inches  high.  He  wishes 
to  get  it  into  English  grass.  How  can  it  be 
done  ?  The  turf  is  so  full  of  roots  that  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  plough,  and  in  some 
places  it  is  so  mucky  that  the  team  would  mire  ? 

Krmabks. — It  will  be  noticed  that^n  the 
above  discussion  none  of  the  gentlemen  ex- 
cept Mr.  Fassett  state  the  proportions  of  clo- 
ver and  timothy  seed  which  they  use.  Are  we 
to  infer  tiiat  they  all  recommend  three  pounds 
of  clover  with  sixteen  quarts  of  timothy  ? 

The  question  of  the  member  of  the  club 
who  wishes  to  reclaim  a  wild  meadow  we  hope 
will  be  answered  by  some  one  who  has  had 
practical  experience  in  thi&  work.  We  have 
tried  it  on  a  small  scale  in  two  ways.  First  by 
covering  the  whol^  surface  with  earth  from  the 
adjoining  banks,  to  which  compost  was  applied 
with  the  grass  seed.  This  is  apt  to  form  a 
hard,  tough  sod,  difiicult  to  plough,  and  in 
other  respects  rather  unsatisfactory  in  its  oper- 
ation. Our  other  plan  was  to  dig  ditches 
thron|;h  the  land  sufiiciently  large  and  near 


enough  together  to  cover  the  land  with  a  good 
layer  of  muck,  &c.,  thrown  from  the  ditches. 
Then  fill  the  ditches  with  stone,  if  handy,  or 
gravel  sand  or  earth,  to  within  eight  or  ten 
inches  of  the  surface,  and  finish  off  by  filling 
up  with  the  surface  soil  or  muck.  This  raises 
the  surface  of  the  whole  field,  furnishes  drains 
and  operates  well.  How  can  such  land  be  re- 
claimed with  less  labor  ? 


COMBINATION  OF  "WOOIi  BtJYlBBS. 

The  absurdities  of  fashion  and  the  force  of 
habit  are  often  cited  as  illustrations  of  the 
weakness  of  human  reason.  Precedents  in 
legal  proceedings  and  custom  in  commercial 
transactions  must  be  observed,  though  the 
reasons  for  their  establishment  and  theijustice 
of  their  operation  may  in  some  cases  be  more 
than  questionable.  When  coal  is  bought  by 
the  quantity,  the  dealers  expect  2240  pounds 
for  a  ton ;  but  when  these  same  dealers  dis- 
tribute it  to  their  customers  a  ton  weighs  only 
2000  pounds.  The  advantages  which  accrue 
to  the  dealers  from  such  '*laws  of  trade''  are 
very  obvious,  and  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  en- 
title the  efforts  of  wool  buyers  to  establish  and 
confirm  their  one-third  shrinkage  rule  t<^more 
serious  consideration  than  we  have  been  dis- 
posed to  believe  they  deserved. 

We,  therefore,  ask  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Ran- 
dall, suggested  by  a  late  article  of  ours  upon 
this  subject,  a  portion  of  which  he  copies  into 
the  BurcU  New  Yorker,  and  then  says  irr 

Our  contemporary  seems  to  suppose  that  the 
resolations  of  the  Woolen  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation of  the  Northwest,  at  Chicago,  last 
February,  and  those  passed  at  the  New  York 
State  Convention  of  Buyers,  at  Rochester,  last 
year,  comprise  all  the  pu^^  ^^^  combiued 
action  taken  by  the  dealers  to  *  enforce  their 
shrinkage  rules.  This  is  an  error.  The  Ohio 
State  Buyers'  Association  passed  similar  re- 
solves last  year,  and  has  recently,  in  a  State 
Convention,  reaffirmed  them.  Various  other 
State  and  local  Associations  have  taken  the 
same  action, — but  we  have  not  preserved 
records,  of  their  places  and  times  of  meeting. 
The  movement  is  general  in  the  principal  wool 
growing  States, — ^nor  has  it  been  confined  to 
mere  words — "puffs  of  empty  air,"  as  the 
New  England  Farmer  elsewhere  terms 
them.  It  is  notorious  that  buyers,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  are  attempting  practically  to 
carry  out  these  * 'rules,"  and  that  they  are 
rapidly  becoming  more  fixed  and  peremp- 
tory in  tina— alleging  them  to  be  the  established 
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regulations  of  the  trade.  We  have  made  ex- 
tensive recent  incpiries  on  the  subject,  and  re- 
ffret  to  say  that,  m  oar  opinion,^  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  large  proportion,  if  not  even  a 
majority  of  growers,  tnough  protesting^  against 
the  injustice  of  these  arbitrary  exactions,  ac- 
tually submitted  to  them  in  selling  the  clip  of 
1867. 

Let  our  friend  of  the  New  England  Farmer 
make  inquiries  among  the  wool  brokers  and 
dealers  at  home,  in  Boston,  and  ascertain 
what  proportion  o£them  reco^ize  and  act  on 
the  one-third  shrinkage  rule,  m  their  transac- 
tions in  domestic  wool.  We  suspect  that  he 
will  find  that  nearly  all  of  them  practice  the 
rule,  and  that  they  took  the  lead  of  the  coun- 
try dealers  in  the  matter.  As  long  ago  as 
December,  1865,  at  the  National  Convention 
of  Wool  Growers  and  Manufacturers  at  Syra- 
cuse, Mr.  Geo.  W.  Bond,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  well  informed  wool  brokers  in 
Bostorff  or  in  the  United  States,  declared  that 
"he  understood  that  (the  one-third  shrinkage) 
rule  commonly  prevailed  among  the  buyers 
and  sellers  of  American  nnwashed  wool — so 
much  so,  that  in  the  absence  of  a  contract,  the 
rule  would  be  understood  to  prevail  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.^*  And  how  tenaciously  Boston 
dealers  are  disposed  to  cling  to  the  rule,  and 
resent  its  infraction  among  themselves,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  foUowing  fact.  We 
recommended  a  Boston  house,  to  which,  on 
the  supposition  that  it  sold  wool  *H>n  its 
merits,"  we  had  advised  some  lots  of  wool  to 
be  sent  in  1867,  to  advertise  that  it  would  so  sell 
in  all  cases ;  stating  that  by  so  doing  it  might 
confidently  anticipate  large  consignments  from 
the  interior  of  New  York.  In  reply,  it  soli- 
cited a  favorable  notice  from  us,  (which  it  did 
not  receive,)  but  declined  to  comply  with  our 
suggestion,  on  the  sround  that  it  might  thus 
* 'incur  the  enmity  of  (wool)  merchants  P* 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  we  confess  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  regard  the  general  com- 
bination among  buyers  and  dealers'-every 
day  acquiring  a  more  systematic  organization, 
and  every  day  adding  new  force  and  solidity 
to  its  rules  by  custom — as  an  evil  which  cannot 
longer  be  siiely  ^bmitted  to,  or  safel^r  per- 
mitted to  take  its  own  course.  Our  writings 
on  sheep  husbandry,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
will  show  whether  we  ever  have  been  either  an 
alarmist  or  an  agitator  on  this  class  of  subjects. 
We  have  ever  believed  that  the  triumphs  of 
peace,  if  attainable,  are  cheaper  and  oetter 
than  those  of  war;  and,  aa  a  general  thing, 
we  have  believed  them  more  attainable.  We 
regard  an  internecine  conflict  between  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  same  j^neral  interest 
as  especially  deplorable.  But  when  one 
branch  of  such  an  interest  persists  in  disre- 
ffarding  common  sense  and  common  justice  in 
its  dealings  with  another  branch,  and,  mistak- 
ing patience  and  moderation  for  apfiroaching 
submission,  arrogantly  assumes  that  its  will  is 
the  settled  law  in  the  premises — ^what  remedy 


remains  to  the  injured  party  but  ootspokeo, 
energetic  and  organized  resistance  P 

Some  persons  seem  to  suppose  that  inas- 
much as  "it  takes  two  to  make  a  bai^gain*^ — 
inasmuch  as  the  buyer  cannot  enforce  ms  roles 
on  the  seller  without  the  consent  of  the  latter 
— it  is  safe  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  to  in- 
dividual action.  The  history  of  the  last  two 
or  three  years  teaches  a  different  lesson.  The 
buyers*  rules  have  steadily  spread  wider  in 
their  field  of  operation  and  been  more  and 
more  successfully  enforced.  What  else  oonld 
be  expected,  when  they  were  supported  and 
acted  upon  by  a  powerful  and  organized  body 
of  men,  and  met  with  no  organized  opposition  ? 
Was  there  not,  ostensibly,  even  some  fi;round 
for  the  pretence  that  they  were  * 'established 
laws  of  trade*^  when  buyers'  association  after 
buyers*  association  substantially  proclaimed 
them -such,  and  the  growers*  aseociatioiui  gen- 
erally remained  silent  on  the  subject  ?  Was 
it  to  be  anticipated  that  the  scattered  sellers — 
especially  the  small  sellers,  who  in  the  a^;re- 
gate  grow  most  wool — ^would  make  an  otwti- 
nate  resistance,  when  they  were  not  encour- 
aged by  their  associations  to  do  so,  when  tfa^ 
saw  their  neighbors  giving  way  to  the  exac- 
tion, and  when  they  were  doubtless  led  to  a^ 
prehend  that  thev  would  lose  the  sale  of  their 
clips  if  they  stood  out?  But  if  the  same  men 
learn  that  their  neighbors  and  the  wool  grow- 
ers of  the  country  will  stand  by  them ;  if  they 
learn  that  their  brethren,  as  a  class,  appeal  to 
them  to  join,  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  principle, 
in  protecting  the  common  rights — none  out 
weak-kneed  and  milk-and-water  men,  or  those 
whamustBeU  on  the  first  chance,  from  pecuni- 
ary necessity,  will  abandon  the  common  cause. 

We  have  spoken  of  growers*  associations, 
in  previous  years,  remaining  silent  on  this 
topic.  There  has  been  at  least  one  exception. 
The  New  York  State  Association — after  in- 
viting the  State  Buyers*  Association  to  join  in 
the  deliberation — held  a  meeting  on  the  sub- 
ject oRtthe  ''buyers*  rules**  at  its  Annual  Fair 
at  Auburn,  in  May,  1867.  Not  more  than  one 
member  of  the  Buyers*  Association  attended. 
One  manufacturer  was  present.  After  a  full 
discussion,  resolutions  were  unanimously  pass- 
ed setting  forth  the  glaring  injustice  of  "the 
rules,**  and  of  some  other  buyers*  customs. 
But  no  recommendation  was  made  in  favor  of 
a  general  and  united  defensive  movement.  It 
was  then  hoped  that  such  steps  would  not  be 
necessary.  Many  believed  that  the  buyers* 
resolves,  in  their  public  meetings,  were  **puffs 
of  empty  air** — mere  expressions  of  their 
mshes — and  that  such  absurd  and  unjust  reg- 
ulations would  not  be  insisted  on  in  practice, 
at  least  by  country  buyers.  And  for  reasons 
heretofore  given  by  us,  a  confident  expecta- 
tion was  entertained  that  the  National  Associ- 
ation* of  Wool  Manufacturers  would  soon  re- 
pudiate the  obnoxious  rules,  and  thns  bring 
them  into  disrepute  both  amoni;  dty  and  coun- 
try dealers.    Detesting  anything  saivoriHg  of 
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conMnation  in  the  afikin  of  trade,  unless 
rendered  absoiately  necessary  in  self-defence, 
the  New  York  Growers'  Association  judged, 
and  we  believe  wisely  judged,  that  it  was  not 
expedient  to  resort  eyen  to  defensive  combi- 
nation until  the  necessity  should  become  pal- 
pable, imperative  and  apparent  to  all. 

Another  season  has  rolled  by.  The  ''sober 
thought**  has  brought  no  change  in  the  action 
of  the  buyers.  They  are  again  fulminatinjg 
and  reiterating  resolutions  in  favor  of  their 
odious  and'  insulting  rules.  A  majority  of  the 
individual  clips  of  1867  were,  as  already  said, 
flold  under  those  rules.  And  we  learn  from 
undoubted  sources  that  a  most  decided  effort 
will  be  made  to  enforce  them  universally  in 
baying  up  the  clip  of  1868.  We  most  sm- 
oerely  believe,  then,  that  the  stru^le  cannot 
be  suely  put  off  longer.  We  believe  that  if 
the  dip  of  1868  is  sold  under  **the  rules," 
subsequent  resistance  will  be  rendered  ten 
limes  as  difficult,  if  not  altoee&er  unavailing 
We  beUeve  that  such  would  oe  the  deliberate 
and  unanimous  conclusion  of  every  State 
growers*  association  if  they  were  convened  to 
obtain  an  expression  on  the  subject.  But  the 
meetings  of  most  of  them  will  not  be  held  be- 
fore most  of  the  new  clip  frill  probably  be  sold. 

But  individual  growers  can  take  the  remedy 
into  th^  own  hands.  They  are  called  upon 
by  every  consideration  of  interest  and  of  man- 
hood to  do  so.  Let  every  one  remember  that 
his  own  submission  to  the  buyers*  rules— even 
if  he  has  not  half  a  dozen  fleeces  to  be  affected 
by  tiiem— 18  an  abandonment  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  his  class  and  is  directly  ^ving  aid 
and  comfort  to  those  who  are,  in  this  matter, 
tiie  enemies  of  his  chiss. 


CUTTUyO  GBABS  137  JUNML 

In  answer  to  inquiries  in  reference  to  cut- 
ting hay  in  June,  I  would  say  that  clover  and 
berdsgrass  do  retain  their  vitality  when  cut 
thus  early.  I  have  continued  the  practice  ten 
or  twelve  years,  and  find  it  %  success.  I  com- 
mence hayinff  about  the  10th  of  June,  and 
finish  by  the  25di,  if  I  can,  and  then  the  sec- 
ond crop  is  ready  to  cut  the  last  of  July  or 
first  of  August.  If  the  weather  is  favorable, 
a  third  erop  can  be  cut  in  September,  and  then 
a  crop  grows  sufBeiently  to  cover  the  grass 
roots,  which  serves  as  a  coat  of  manure. 

The  great  error  in  farmers  is  in  letting  their 
cattle  go  on  their  mowing  ground  for  fall  feed, 
and  continuing  to  feed  them  until  they  are  put 
up  (o  hay  for  winter.  In  that  way  the  grass 
roots  are  left  so  bare  that  the  winter  kills  half 
of  them;  and  that  is  not  all, — ^the .continued 
travel  of  the  animals  treading  down  the  groond, 
is  as  great  an  injury  as  the  feeding.  For  in- 
stance, take  a  road  where  the  farmers  cart 
their  manure  across  the  fpnaa  ground,  and 
they  find  but  a  short  crop  in  the  road,  while  it 
is  stout  grass  each  side. 

The  practice  of  farmen  fit>m  my  boyhood 


up,  is  to  stock  their  ground  with  grain.  That 
practice  with  me  is  abandoned.  I  spread  on 
a  coat  of  manure  after  plowing,  and  narrow  it 
in;  then  sow  on  five  pecks  of  clover  and 
herdsgra«8,  equal  parts,  per  acre,  and  barrow 
it  in  well ;  then  pick  uptne  stones,  if  any,  and 
cart  them  off,  and  roll  it  down,  which  eives  a 
smooth  bottom  to  mow.  I  plough  and  harrow 
in  the  manure  in  the  fall  if  I  can,  which  gives  a 
chance  to  get  the  seed  in  earlier  in  spring. 
Ton  can  then  cut  about  the  15th  of  July  two 
tons  of  hay  per  acre,  which  will  include  some 
weeds,  but  the  weeds  are  nice  hay  if  cut  at 
this  time ;  and  the  first  of  September  it  cuts 
two  tons  more  without  any  weeds,  which  is  a 
nicer  crop  than  the  first. 

Grass  cut  in  this  way  dispenses  with  all  meal 
and  roots,  as  I  will  show  on  two  ordinary 
cows,  and  quite  undersized,  which  came  in  in 
February  last,  and  have  been  fed  on  hay  three 
times  a  day  only,  and  nothing  else,  kept  in  a 
warm  stable  that  does  not  freeze,  and  watered 
twice  a  day. .  They  consume  20  lbs.  of  hay  per 
day  each,  which  makes  h  cost  (at  $20  per  ton,) 
20  cents  a  dav  each  to  feed  them ;  and  in  re- 
turn they  make  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  but- 
ter each,  per  day,  which  has  been  worth  50 
cents  per  lb.,  and  now  40c.,  which  makes  60c 

r^r  day  for  20c.  worth  of  hay  to  feed  them, 
will  now  state  the  growth  of  a  pair  of  steers 
I  sold  two  weeks  ago.  Their  weight  was  2610 
lbs.  at  24  months  old.  and  they  sold  at  98  per 
cwt.,  live  weight,  which  amounted  to  $208.80. 
I  sold  them  on  Tuesday,  at  8  oMock,  P.  M., 
and  I  was  to  keep  them  until  Thursday.  The 
buyer  them  came  for  them,  and  we  weighed 
them  a^in  at  10  o^clock,  and  they  stood  2630 
— a  gam  of  20  lbs.  in  less  than  two  days,  which 
makes  the  growth  five  pounds  each  per  day. 
This,  Messrs.  Editors,  shows  your  readers  the 
effects  of  cutting  hay  early.  The  steers  have 
been  fed  same  as  the  cowb. — A.  Scott,  CraJU- 
bury,  Vt.,  May  17. — (huntry  Oenileman, 

Remarks. — Our  cattle  market  reporter  no- 
ticed the  sale  of  these  steers  in  his  report  of 
the  market  for  April  29.  They  were  regarded 
by  both  butchers  and  drovers  as  a  very  well 
fatted  pair  of  steers  for  their  age ;  but  as  they 
were  fatted  without  grain,  our  reporter  was  a 
little  curious  to  know  how  they  dressed.  He 
has  since  made  inquiry  of  the  purchaser,  Mr. 
Holmes,  of  the  Cape,  as  to  their  *'proof,*^  and 
has  been  informed  by  him  that  they  dressed 
first  rate,— even  better  than  was  anticipated 
from  their  outside  a|^earance. 


A  Rock  Maple  was  recently  cut  on  the  paa- 
tuie  of  N.  E.  Abbott  of  West  Concord,  N.  H., 
whose  circumference,  where  chopped,  was  14 
feet  9  inches.  It  was  at  least  100  feet  hi^ 
and  had  been  tapped  for  sugaring  106  yean. 
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WHrmKOBZ'S  SSLI'-LOCKIlra  BAKX. 


In  tlie  inventioii  uid  conitructioD  of  this 
rake,  which  was  patented  Febroarjr  4,  1868, 
the  proprietors  hare  endeavored  to  remedy  tlie 
imperfections  and  to  avoid  the  objections 
which  the  operation  of  other  horse  rakea  have 
sugg^ted.  By  the  simple  but  effective  device 
of  a  "Lock  Lever,"  the  teeth  can  be  held  to 
the  ground  in  heavy  work,  or  raiaed  joat  above 
the  surface,  m  aa  to  avoid  Bcrat^hiog  up  ma- 
nure or  dirt  while  operating  as  an  efficient 
gleaner.  Among  il«  other  advantages  are 
"dearen,"  which  facilitate  the  emptying  the 
rake  and  keep  the  wjndrow  compact;  its  gim- 
plicity  of  «ODStructioa  and  consequent  ease  of  i 
repair, — each  tooth,  being  independent,  can 
be  replaced  by  another,  if  broken,  in  five  min- 1 
ntes ;  its  ease  of  opeiation, — being  the  easiest , 
working  rake  in  the  market ;  its  easj  spring  , 
aeat,  which  is  secured  to  the  axle  so  as  to  re- 
lieve the  horse  of  the  weight  of  the  driver. 
It  is  fumished  either  with  iron  or  steel  t«eth, 
and  is  manufactured  by  Whittemore,  Belcher 
&  Co.,  at  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  and  is  1 
sale  by  them  at  34  Merchants'  Row,  Boston. 


st«iDs,  and  long  naked  branches,  do  not  cart 
sufficient  shade  ^ipon  the  erouod  to  {jrereot 
the  growth  of  graas  and  weeds.  These  intmd- 
ere  occupy  the  surface  soil  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  roots  of  the  fruit  trees,  and  we  maj 
wonderfully  improve  the  health  of  such  or- 
charda  by  ploughing  the  ground,  and  at  the 
aame  time  severely  pruning  the  branches  and 
cleaniog  the  bark  of  these  old  trees.  These 
good  results  may  be  continued  by  shallow  cul- 
ture of  the  soil,  with  s^table  applications  of 
manure  where  needed.  By  giviag  a  dose  of 
lime,  or  marl  and  ashes,  new  life,  growth  and 
product] veneas  will  astonish  and  delight  the 
orchardiat,  and  reward  him  for  his  laMtr  and 
his  outlay.  It  may  be  urged  aa  an  objection  to 
breaking  up  the  sod,  that  the  most  careful 
ploughman  will  unavoidably  damage  s<»ne  of 
the  roota  that  approach  the  surface  ;  but  this 
is  an  injury  tluit-muit  be  submitted  to;  and 
after  all,  it  is  not  such  a  serious  affair,  and  is 


pviuaBixa  UP  olv  obohabdb. 

A  question  frequent  Ijftrises  as  to  the  beat 
course  to  be  pursued  with  an  old  neglected  or- 
chard, which  has  become  covered  with  a  dense 
tod  of  grass,  and  this  often  of  an  inferior  char- 
acter, and  full  of  disagreeable  weeds.  Orchards 
that  have  been  widely  planted,  and  whii^h 
have  gaps  from  the  decay  of  trees,  eepeciall  v 
when  these  have  been  trimmed  up  with  higD 


J)r.  Warder'i  American  Pomology. 

TRANBFEnRiNG  Bees. — H.  B.  K.  Kinmnndy, 
111.,  wants  to  know  the  best  or  readiest  way  to 
transfer  bees  from  old  box  hives  to  new  and 
improved  ones.  We  know  of  no  better  wajf 
than  that  recommended  by  Langstroth  in  hit 
treatioe  on  the  honey  bee.  When  a  colony  is 
to  be  transferred,  a'box  sufficiently  large  to 
hold  the  Bwarm  ia  provided  and  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  hive  to  be  vacated,  with  an  aper- 
ture for  the  admiaaion  of  the  bees  into  it. 
This  done,  the  entrance  holea  of  the  old  hive 
are  closed  and  the  sides  rapped  upon  si^Lrtly 
with  a  stick.  This  continued  for  a  while  will 
cause  the  bees  to  escape  up  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  hive  to  the  extra  box,  where  ibej 
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can  be  secured  for  the  time  being.  Wben 
they  are  out,  sufficient  store  and  brood  comb 
for  the  colony  may  be  cut  from  the  old  hive 
and  fastened  in  the  new  one  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  keep  it  in  place  till  the  bees  can  have  time 
to  attach  it  permanently  to  the  movable  frames. 
This  done,  the  new  hive  is  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion on  the  stand  occupied  by  the  old  one, 
and  the  bees  in  the  box  turned  dowil  in  front 
of  it  to  seek  their  new  home.  This  they  will 
generally  do  without  much  remonstrance,  and 
the  work  of  accumulation  and  propagation  will 
go  on  as  though  the  processes  had  suffered  no 
interruption  by  the  transference  from  one  dom- 
icil  to  another. — Rural  New  Yorker. 


XXTBACTS  JLSTD  BHPUBS. 


▲8HB8,  SOOT,  AND  SALT  FOK  BTOOK. 

I  have  often  thonght  I  would  give  you  a  line  of 
my  experience  with  farm  stock, — working  horfes 
in  particular.  My  first  care  is  to  feed  -my  horses 
as  regularly  as  possible,  and  then  have  them 
worked  with  moderation.  Twice  or  three  times  a 
week  I  give  them  salt;  nearly  always  using  a 
small  portion  of  ashep,  soot  or  lime  with  the  salt. 
While  I  have  done  this  I  have  no  recollection  of 
ever  being  troubled  with  bets  or  other  sicltness 
among  my  horses.  But  in  other  years,  when  this 
was  neglected,  from  absence  or  otherwise,  I  have 
been  troubled  with  sick  horses,  and  have  had  Fome 
die.  Once  or  twice  a  month  I  give  a  similar  mix- 
ture to  my  cows  and  oxen. 

When  warm  weather  commences  in  the  spring,  I 
mix  a  teaspoon ful  or  more  of  sulphur,  and  the 
same  of  saltpetre  with  the  salt  for  each  of  my 
young  catrle,  and  they  generally  shed  their  old 
coats,  start  their  new  ones  and  begin  to.  fatten 
earlier  than  my  neighbors*  stock  not  so  treated. 
Ashes  or  soot  with  salt  I  also  think  is  good  for 
sheep  and  hogs. 

As  fur  as  my  observation  has  extended,  the  man 
that  is  careful  of  his  stock,  or  in  his  fanning,  or 
In  any  other  avocation,  is  almost  certain  to  succeed, 
while  the  careless  fail. 

I  have  always  thought  that  a  good  agricnlturfil 
paper  was  one  of  the  best  helps  to  the  farmer.  A 
single  idea  found  there  is  often  of  more  value  to 
him  than  the  price  of  the  paper  a  whole  year. 

West  Virgimat  June,  1868.  J.  H.  a. 

Remarks.— The  above  hints  were  written  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  bom  and  has  always  lived 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  We*  solicit  a 
continuation  of  our  correspondent's  practical  sng- 
gestlons. 

SAXiTiNO  cows. 

In  the  Monthly  Farmbb  for  October  last,  page 
46d,  in  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  dairy  at 
a  convention  in  Elgin,  III.,  Mr.  J.  M.  Treadwell  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  he  "salts  cows  every  five 
days  in  summer;  after  salting,  the  milk  increases 
from  two  to  five  gallons ;  cows  will  not  eat  salt 
much  oftener  than  once  in  four  days."  One  may 
perform  a  particular  act  daily,  semi-weekly  or 
weekly  with  some  degree  of  regularity ;  but  to 
shave  one's  face,  wind  up  the  clock,  salt  the  cows, 
or  anything  the  **like  o'  that,"  once  in  Jtve  days, 
with  any  degree  of  regularity  would  require,  I 
should  think,  an  extraonibiary  memory.  So  far 
as  my  obtiervation  extends,  cows  will  almost 
always  eat  a  little  salt  every  day,  if  they  can  get  it. 
Civilized  men  eat  salt,  in  some  shape,  at  almost 


every  meal.  It  is  said  that  nrlsoners  deprived  of 
salt  cannot  remain  healthy,  is  it  not  better,  then, 
to  ofi'er  cows  salt  every  day,  or,  what  is  perhaps 
still  better,  give  them  access  to  it  whenever  they 
choose,  and  let  them  follow  their  own  instincts? 
It  is  said  that  some  who  sell  milk  mix  salt  with 
the  food  which  they  give  their  cows,  in  larger 
quantities  than  they  would  naturally  eat,  for  the 
sake  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  milk.  This  I  re- 
gard as  an  immorality,  being  a  violation  of  law, 
both  natural  and  moral.   The  milk  must  be  of  a 

Soorer  quality,  and  the  cows  less  healthy.  What 
Ir.  Treadwell  nieans  by  saying  that  **after  salting, 
the  milk  increases  from  two  to  five  gallons,  I  do 
not  know.  That  he  should  get  Qve  gallons  instead 
of  two  seems  incredible.    Substituting  per  cent,  for 

fallonSf  the  meaning  would  seem  less  extravagant, 
n  either  case,  if  salting  once  in  five  days  would 
produce  any  increase  of  milk,  I  think  that  salting 
every  day  would  produce  a  still  greater  increase. 
'Deny,  N,  H.,  May,  1868.  £.  b. 

RsMAaKS. — ^Mr.  Treadwell  was  speaking  of  the 
management  of  his  whole  herd,  and  of  his  manner 
of  treating  the  milk  from  all  his  cows,  and  we  un- 
derstood the  gain  of  two  to  five  gallons  was  on  the 
whole  daily  produce.  The  number  of  cows  kept 
by  him  was  not  stated,  but  from  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  in  the  business  of  sending  milk  to  Chica- 
go for  ten  years,  and  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
grand  scale  on  which  Western  farmers  conduct  op- 
erations, we  presume  that  his  number  of  cows  was 
pretty  large. 

WINDMILLS  FOR  PUMPING  WATER. 

Can  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  some  of  your  correspon- 
dents ffive  ns  a  plan  for  pumping  water  for  a  stock 
of  cattle,  and  for  the  use  of  the  family  in  the  house, 
by  the  aid  of  a  cheap  windmill.  Many  wells  might 
perhaps  be  exhausted,  as  the  wind  blows  a  great 
share  of  the  time  enough  to  turn  a  small  windmill, 
but  why  not  hfive  a  pipe  to  return  the  surplus 
water  to  the  well.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  some- 
thing of  the  kind  could  be  got  up  at  small  expense 
it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  labor. 

Would  it  do  to  build  a  cistern  under  ground  in 
land  that  is  elevated  al)ove  the  buildings,  and  con- 
vey it  in  pipes  to  the  house  and  bam  ? 

Northboro*,  Mom,,  Feb.  3, 1868.        0.  Eames. 

TO  8AVB  LABOR  IN  HOBINO  POTATOES. 

Last  year  I  planted  two  acres  of  potatoes,  the 
hills  three  feet  apart  each  way,  the  rows  at  right 
angles  so  I  could  run  the  cultivator  two  ways.  I 
used  a  shovel  plough  which  hilled  them  up  just 
right,  and  in  one  day  went  over  the  piece  both 
ways ;  then  after  a  few  days  went  through  in  one 
direction  only..  That  was  all  the  labor  I  expended 
upon  them  oetween  planting  and  diggmg.  The 
result  was  a  crop  of  300  bushels.  Tliis  year  I 
have  planted  the  same  ground  in  the  same  way, 
and  do  not  intend  to  hoe  them,  and  expect  a  bet- 
ter crop,  as  I  put  on  plaster  last  year  and  manure 
this.  I  also  kept  a  cosset  sheep  in  my  potato  field, 
and  I  believe  it  is  true  that  sheep  will  not  eat 
growing  potatoes.  I  shall  keep  two  or  three  sheep 
among  them  this  year  to  crop  any  weeds  that  grow. 

XEEPINO  DIFFERENT  BREEDS  OF  SHEEP  TO- 
GETHER. 

An  item  has  gone  the  round  that  English  sheep 
would  not  thrive  when  kept  among  Spanish  Meri- 
,noes.  I  have  kept  fhll  blood  Cotswold„  South 
Down  and  Spanish  Merino  lambs  .together  all 
winter,  and  they  have  all  done  well.  They  ate 
grain  out  of  the  same  dish,  and  drank  together 
without  the  least  apparent  reluctance.    The  Cots- 
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wold  kept  fat  all  winter.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
weight  of  the  dIStrent  uiimali,  bnt  I  Jndge  ttas 
Colawold  to  be  three  times  u  besry  u  the  merina, 
and  twice  aa  betiT7  u  the  South  Dowa.  A  writer 
in  the  Stock  Journal  Mrs  cows  will  not  eat  aAer 
^eep.  That'i  boih.  Thej  clean  ont  sheep  racfci 
with  tlie  gituett  ugeraou,  and  pick  np  haj  chat 
has  been  tnunpled  by  sheep,  and  sraic  <n  the  Bame 
paatnrei.  Z.  B.  JANsaoH. 

I  Iratburg.  Vt.,  Jtme  1, 18SS. 


American  rarmers  have  reaaon  to  be  proud  of 
the  honor  achieved  bj  the  agTlcnltnral  implement! 
exblbiced  and  tested  U  the  late  World's  Fair,  at 
Paris,  because  ibelr  liberal  pUnmige  of  our  me- 
chanics created  that  neceultj  which  was  the 
mother  of  ell  these  inventloni.  The  above  cat 
reprcaenit  the  mowing  machine  which  took  the 
Grand  Gold  Medal,  and  the  Decoration  of  the  Im- 
perial Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  on  that  occa- 
sion, as  well  as  First  Premlnms  at  the  State  Fairs 
of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  numerons 
county  Fairs.  It  is  mannfoctaredonly  atHooeick 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  where  we  understand  over  one  hun- 
dred are  made  per  day.  This  machine  Is  (br  sate 
tiy  Whlttemore,  Belcher  &  Co.,  Boston. 


I  wM  glad  to  we  that  '■One  of  the  Boyi"  bad 

oonfldence  enough  to  write  a  few  lines  in  answer 
to  the  complaint  about  boys  leaving  the  farm,  and 
that  you  hud  the  fairness  to  jpubtlsh  them.  Can- 
not he,  or  some  one  of  the  other  ttojt,  say  a  word 
tor  the  girli,  who  are  about  as  much  censured  In 
this  respect  as  themselves  t  Our  school  books  tell 
OS  that  effecu  are  the  regalu  of  caases.  What 
then  are  the  causes  of  this  general  dlBSatlsfbctton 
of  the  young  people?  Olrls  as  well  as  boys  are 
pleased  with  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Thli  Is 
thrown  upon  us  In  school.  We  are  reqnired  to 
demonstrate  problems,  to  write  compositions,  and 
to  give  a  reasuD  for  every  operation  wo  perform. 
In  old  times  the  dignity  of  lesponslbillty  was  felt 
by  the  girls  who  were  required  to  spin  a  given 
number  of  skeins  per  day,  and  then  perhaps  to 
weave  a  web  of  her  own.  Bnt  now  household 
duties  are  so  narrowed  down  that  some  mothers 
And  little  for  Ihelr  daughters  to  do  on  their  own 
hook,,  and  fret  and  complain  because  they  help 
them  so  little.  If  we  go  to  the  ttOoij,  we  have 
nuks  of  onr  own — the  cbai^  of  one  or  more 
looms,  or  some  other  department,— and  are  respon- 
sible for  our  work ;  if  we  teach  school,  the  com- 
mlltee  speak*  of  ll  as  Miss  So-and-so's  school. 
But  how  is  It  with  those  of  us  who  are  blamed  (br 
DOl  itaylne  at  home  to  A«^  mothec?    Have  we 


the  reiponsildli^  i  .  . 

Whether  these  tliooahts  ol  one  of  the  gfrla  an 
worth  the  notice  of  editors  or  mothers  Is  not  Ibr 
me  to  declde.snd  I  therefore  bid  you  good  emillkg. 

yae  Bampthin,  May.  1668.  AntlK. 

BRMtKXS.— ''Han  never  is  bnt  always  to  be 
blest"  can  be  truthfully  sold,  we  suppose,  of  glHa 
and  boys  as  well  as  of  "man ;"  of  city  as  well  oa 
of  conntry  people;  of  the  trades  and  proftsaUma 
as  well  as  of  Dumen.  Is  It  wise,  therefore,  dear 
Annie,  to  blame  the  ttna,  the  farm-house,  or  any 
of  our  outward  circnmstancea  for  the  "aching 
T(rids,"or  the  re«tles«  discontents,  which  spdng 
from  within  >    Do  you  expect  mr  to  be  contented  I 


Thereadersof  the  Fabhbb  cannot  well  orrrkxA 
yonr  editoriKI,  May  30lb,  on  the  aultJect  of  "Eariv 
making  the  hsy."  The  subject  Is  well  elaborated, 
and  carries  with  it  the  inost  convincing  f 


That  too  mnah  grass  stands  till  It  Is  overriK  ai 
becomes  toDgh,  wiry  and  woody,  every  farm« 
that  feeds  his  Bto«k  will  admit.    The  teeth  and 


atomochof  the  animala  are  severely  e.  ._.  ,. 
nonrlsbing,  fattening  properties  are  loet,  and  the 
milk  pall  falls  to  sho*  a  "good  mess." 

The  shortest  posblble  time  (or  caring  bay  is  the 
rale  on  this  island.  UdIcbs  the  grass  Is  very 
green  and  heavy,  or  a  very  poor  "hay  day,"  Iw 
plying  the  tedder  freely  hay  is  generally  "buned 
the  day  it  is  cut.  unless  It  may  have  iMen  mowed 
the  evening  previous.  Farmers  here  say  It  is  tU 
better,  snccter  and  more  tender  when  tfaoa  faafed, 
'  "■    '  hay  Is  generally  dried  too  ranch,  and  that 


famters  h: 


^Dch  fear  of  m 


mnnlcalion   In  t   . ,    ._.   

page  417,  favors  tate  culling  and  more  thomu^ 
drying,  and  suggests  Imperfectly  cured  liaysea 
cause  of  abortion  In  cows :  but  1  think  that  br- 
mers  generally  are  now  satltHed  that  much  ho* 
been  lost  by  letting  the  grass  get  too  ripe,  and  by 
cxpoalng  It  to  too  macb  drying  alter  II  Is  cut,  and 
I  cannot  but  thank  the  New  Enolahd  FABHsa 
for  this  Instructive  article,  and  feel  that  eveir  tkr- 
m«r  wlio  reads  II  will  be  Instructed,  and  will 
~  e  general  principles  aa  soinid 
It  will  cost  no  time  to  test  il, 

n-  money  to  try  the  experiment  s^gesied. 

Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  June  3,  1868.     Hurai  Foox. 


Will  yon  pteaae  inform  me,  through  the  eotomu 
of  your  caper.  In  the  "Ezlroctsand  Ileplles,"a 
remedy  for  those  smalt  green  worms  that  infest 
corrant  bnahes.  They  will  completely  strip  llie 
bush  In  a  short  time.  Nioeekbooxzk. 

OraeU,  Ft.,/u»s  2, 1S68. 

Ekkasks.— Having  great  (Uth  In  maaital  labor, 
our  first  recommendatlDn  Is  hand  picking.  Turn 
over  the  leaves  and  destroy  the  eggt.  But  If  too 
late  (br  that,  dust  the  plants  and  worms  with  white 
hellebore,  which  la  somewhat  costly  and  may  be 
reduced  by  the  addition  of  flonr,  well  mixed,  or 
try  equal  parta  of  plaster,  wood  aehca  and  lime, 
which  is  said  to  be  cETectoal,  and  much  cheaper. 


As  I  have  occasionally  seen  iamb  itarief  in  the 
Fabuer,  permit  meto^^vthat  I  have  a  llltle  flock 
of  ten  coarse  wool  sSBep  followed  by  eighteen 
lambs.  One  of  my  sheep  has  three  lambs,  whldi 
at  three  week*  ola,  and  belbre  going  lo  gtsM  or 
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bftTing  aaj  fleed  except  what  they  obtained  from 
their  dam,  weighed  respectiYely  13},  15A  and  16 
pounds, — ^in  ail  45  poands.  A.  J.  Hobsb. 

Fa^HtmUU,  VL,June,  1868. 


AQBIODXiTUBAXi   ITEMS. 

— ^"One  year's  seeding 
Hakes  aeven  yean' weodftDf ." 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Otntkman 
aays  the  Germans  are  rapidly  settling  in  Illinois, 
and  he  predicts  that  in  twenty  years  they  will  have 
fiill  possession  of  the  central  part  of  that  State. 

— ^A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman 

obtained  an  abundant  crop  of  plnms  fh>m  some 

'  trees  in  which  portions  of  the  ofikl  of  a  pig  were 

hong,  while  the  frnit  on  trees  in  a  henyard  were 

all  destroyed. 

— ^In  England  and  France,  dried  tern  leaves  are 
used  Yeiy  extensiyely  for  packing  fresh  fruit, 
grapes  especially ;  they  seeming  to  possess  to  an 
imiisnal  degree  the  property  of  preserving  vegeta^ 
tile  and  even  animal  substances  for  a  long  time. 

— ^It  is  said  that  a  handftil  of  oil  meal  in  a  hill 
of  com,  will  occupy  the  cut  worms,  till  the  kernel 
18  decayed,  and  no  longer  liable  to  be  injured  by 
them.  As  a  manure  it  is  worth  about  as  much  as 
guano,  so  that  where  cut  worms  abound,  it  will 
pay  to  use  it  freely. 

— Orafton  and  Coos  counties,  N.  H.,  have  at 
least  forty  starch  mills,  twenty  mills  in  each  county. 
Each  of  these  mills  turns  out  fifty  tons  of  prime 
starch  annually,  worth  $150  per  ton.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  are  annually 
manuflActnred  into  2000  tons  of  starch,  which  is 
sold  for  the  round  sum  of  $300,000. 

— ^A  correspondent  of  the  VtUley  Farmer  saw 
Iron  ox-bows  at  use  at  the  navy-yard  in  Philadel- 
phia, found  the  teamsters  approved  of  them,  went 
home  and  for  eight  years  used  none  bnt  iron.  He 
used  a  three-fourths  inch  rod  of  round  iron  with 
screws  on  the  ends  with  a  nut  three  by  two  inches. 
With  a  one-and-a-half  inch  hole  required  by  wood 
bows,  the  yoke  is  much  more  weakened  than  by 
those  of  only  three-fourths  inch  for  iron. 

— ^A  correspondent  of  the  Wettem  Rural  says 
that  when  he  perceives  his  horses  inclined  to  rub 
their  manes  and  tails  he  feeds  them  a  little  oil- 
meal,  say  from  one  to  two  quarts  a  day  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  a  good 
brine,  as  warm  as  he  can  bear  his  hand  in  it,  and 
washes  the  scaly  substances  out  of  the  mane  and 
tail,  and  mixes  about  a  tablespoonftil  of  lard  to  a 
teaspoonfhl  of  powder,  and  rubs  it  in  well  about 
the  roots  of  the  mane  and  tail. 

—The  Ohio  Farmer  objects  to  plugging  maple 
trees  as  recommended  by  our  correspondent  "W. 
Y.  HL,'*  and  says:  By  leaving  the  hole  open  the 
m?  of  the  tree  forms  a  cambium  or  jelly  on  the 
wound  which  becomes  a  new  bark  and  under  thir 
protection  new  wood  is  formed  and  in  a  healthy 
Hee  the  bole  gradnaliy  doses  np ;  whereas,  tf  a 


wooden  plug  is  driven  in  the  sap  keeps  the  plug 
moist,  no  bark  can  form  on  the  lips  of  the  wound 
and  the  hole  is  more  likely  to  rot  than  to  heal  up. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  says 
that  the  past  winter  has  been  unusually  severe  on 
grape  vines  in  Iowa.  It  is  estimated  that  fhlly  one- 
half  of  the  vines  in  the  county  of  Benton,  are 
dead.  He  ascribes  this  to  shallow  planting,  by 
which  the  buds  start  prematurely  in  the  spring 
and  are  destroyed  by  frost.  His  own  vines,  with 
the  crown  about  one  foot  below  the  surface,  have 
escaped  injury.  He  is  not  sure  that  this  plan 
would  answer  in  other  climates  and  in  heavier  soils. 

— C.  L.  Hoyt,  President  of  the  Potter  County, 
Pa.,  Agricultural  Society,  and  probably  a  pretty 
sharp  man  generally,  writes  to  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  that  he  will  warrant  the  following  to  be  an 
infallible  cure  for  hoof  rot  in  any  flock  of  sheep  in 
America: 

Perseverance 600  Vm. 

Jack  knife 100  " 

Blue  vitriol  (pnlverised) 8  " 

BpiriU  tarpeutine   . %  pint. 

Apply  the  latter  to  keep  away  the  flies. 

—Mr.  Yanmeter,  of  Salem,  New  Jersevi  says, 
"Most  of  our  farms  along  the  Delaware  river  and 
inland  creeks,  have  meadows.  Some  of  these 
meadows  are  classed  as  namber  one  for  grazing 
purposes.  The  portions  called  inferior  are  noted 
for  producing  h^dsgrass.  The  cattle  will  not  eat 
the  hay ;  it  is  thrown  after  threshing  into  the  barn 
yard  for  manure ;  bat  the  seed  is  in  great  demand, 
worth  at  the  present  time  $1.50  per  bushel.  Some 
farmers  the  past  season  have  received  from  $1000 
to  $3000  for  the  seed,  according  to  the  number  of 
acres  in  meadow."  Here  is  proof  of  the  import- 
ance of  cutting  herdsgrass  early  for  hay.  If  al- 
lowed to  ripen  its  seed,  it  is  nearly  worthless  for 
hay. 

— ^A  Gterman  hortioultnrist  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing method  to  cover  a  steep  bank  with  grass. 
For  each  square  rod  to  be  planted,  take  half  a 
pound  of  lawn  grass  seed,  and  mix  it  intimately 
and  thoroughly  with  about  six  cubic  feet  of  good 
dry  garden  earth  and  loam.  This  Is  placed  in  a 
tub,  and  to  it  liquid  manure,  diluted  with  about 
two-thirds  of  water,  is  added,  and  well  stirred  in, 
so  as  to  bring  the  whole  to  the  consistency  of  mor- 
tar. The  slope  is  to  he  cleaned  off  and  made  per- 
fectly smooth,  and  then  well  watered,  after  which 
the  paste  just  mentioned  is  to  be  applied  with  a 
trowel,  and  made  as  even  and  thin  as  possible. 
Should  it  crack  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  to  be 
again  watered  and  smoothed  up,  day  by  day,  until 
the  grass  makes  its  appearance,  which  will  be  in 
eight  to  fourteen  days,  and  the  whole  declivity  will 
soon  be  oovered  by  a  close  carpet  of  green. 


A  Sblf-rbqulating  WniDMiLL,  called  tbe 
^'Sancho  Panza,^^  was  recently  exhibited  at  New 
York,  which  attracted  consioerable  attention. 
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DOMESTIC    ECONOMY; 

OB, 

HOW    TO    MAKE  HOME  PLEASANT. 

BT     ANNB     O.     HALB. 


[Bntered  aecordins  to  Act  of  Congrees,  In  tlie  yean 
1866,  by  R.  P.  Eaton  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
DiBtiict  Court  for  the  District  of  Massachusetta.l 


[Note.— The  detire  to  impart  tnch  ipformAtlon  as 
should  save  the  young  house-keeper  much  perplexity 
and  hard  and  unpleasant  labor,  to  show  her  how  to 
economise  her  time  and  her  resoorces,  and  to  help  her 
to  introduce  among  ordinary  household  duties  such  oc- 
cupations as  should  famish  both  her  and  her  children 
with  subjects  for  high  thought  and  profitable  conversa- 
tion, was  the  motive  which  first  led  to  the  preparation  of 
thece  articles  on  l>omestlc  Economy.  And  it  has  been, 
and  fctill  will  be,  the  aim  of  the  author  to  lighten,  to 
cheer,  and  to  ennoble  the  life  of  the  housewife  and 
mother.  This  statement  seems  called  for  because  she 
finds  that  in  her  anxiety  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the 
most  inexperienced  she  has  touched  upon  so  many 
points  that  her  motives  hsve  been  misunderstood,  and 
by  some  readers  she  has  been  credUed  with  the  very, 
opposite  df  her  idms  and  intentions.} 


CHAPTER  XII. 
WOMAN»S  WORK  AMONG  GARDEN  FLOWERS. 

It  may  be  necesFary  to  devote  the  larger  portion 
of  yonr  land  to  yegetable!>,  hence  I  have  spoken  of 
those  first,  but  even  if  that  is  the  case,  yon  can 
manage  to  have  a  few  flowers;  when  ftnit  trees 
and  vegetables  are  arranged  with  taste  there  is 
always  room  somewhere  to  set  two  or  three  bnlbs, 
or  to  plant  half  a  dozen  seeds,  that  will  lend  a 
good  deal  of  beanty  to  the  kitchen  garden.  Still, 
on  many  accounts,  it  is  better  to  spare  a* little  spot 
for  their  especial  use,  and  yon  can  lay  out  yonr 
ground  so  that  it  shall  be  in  the  centre ;  there  yon 
will  be  sure  that  tender  plants  are  well  sheltered 
by  the  stronger  and  coarser  growth  of  the  trees 
and  vegetables.  To  this,  a  walk  ttom  the  house 
should  lead,  bordered  by  ornamental  trees  and 
flowering  shrubs,  or  the  hardier  flowers  of  low 
growth  and  such  bnlbs  as  need  to  be  taken  np  in 
the  fall.  But  the  best  plan  is  to  set  apart  a  plot 
for  flowers  alone ;  and  this  should  be  where  a  good 
view  of  it  can  be  had  from  the  windows  of  the 
house.  It  is  also  pleasant  to  give  others  the  bene- 
fit of  its  beaaty  and  fragrance ;  so  let  it  be  as  near 
the  street  as  yon  can.  A  great  annoyance  to  house- 
keepers is  the  dust  that  rises  from  open  ground^ 
which,  when  there  is  the  least  air  stirrinfg,  mshes 
directly  in  at  the  doors  and  windows ;  because  of 
this,  the  mould  immediately  snrronnding  a  honse 
should  be  turfed.  In  this  may  be  set  trees,  vines 
and  shrubs,  and  snch  bulbs  as  seldom  need  remov- 
al; the  turf  upon  their  roots  should  be  laid  bock 


every  spring  while  a  dressing  is  applied  to  the  soil, 
and  then  replaced.  Thus  treated,  this  land  and 
that  of  sihall  front  yards  gives  a  much  better  ap- 
pearance to  the  house,  as  well  as  saves  the  owDer 
more  trouble,  than  the  usual  fashion  of  devoting  it 
to  the  culture  of  such  plants  as  require  a  bore  sofl. 

If  your  flower  garden  needs  a  screen  from  ttto 
street,  or  the  northern  or  easterly  winds,  see  that 
you  have  a  good  fence,  upon  or  against  which 
vines  and  tall  shrubs  may  be  made  to  lean ;  or  else 
set  a  hedge.  For  this,  the  hawthorn,  with  ita 
beautifril  white  or  red  blosFoms,  is  desirable ;  but 
it  grows  slowly  and  requires  a  dry  soil.  The  buck- 
thorn will  flourish  almost  Anywhere,  and  grows, 
rapidly.  If  these  are  raised  from  seed,  sow  them 
in  the  autumn ;  but  getting  young  plants  from  some 
nursery  is  a  more  satisfactory  way  of  starting  it. 
Set  plants  fot  hedges  in  May;  after  the  second 
year,  trim  and  head  them  every  August.  The 
lilac  makes  a  good  hedge  if  allowed  to  throw 
up  suckers.  This,  as  well  as  the  buckthorn,  needs 
much  trimming  and  frequent  ^'heading  in"  to  form 
a  thick  screen.  The  arbor  vitse,  raised  from  cut- 
tings, makes  an  excellent  hedge,  neat  and  durable. 
I  once  saw  a  beautiful  hedge  planted  by  Nature's 
hand,  but  kept  in  order  by  man.  There  were 
plants  of  various  form  and  foliage,  blooming  each 
in  its  season,— the  shad-bush,  bird-cherry,  elder, 
wild-rose,  blackberry,  raspberry,  hardback,  mead- 
ow-sweet, golden-rod,  and  aster.  Such  hedges 
coet  nothing,  require  very  little  care— only  to  be 
kept  tidy —and  are  an  ornament  to  any  ground; 
it  is  a  pity  that  they  are  so  often  destroyed. 

The  boys  of  the  family  will  like  to  help  make 
the  beds  and  walks,  and  to  keep  the  walks  in  or- 
der. It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  older  children  beds 
to  cultivate  for  themselves ;  they  thus  have  a  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  general  concerns  of  the  gar- 
den. Assist  them  in  the  choice  of  flowers,  and  in 
their  arrangement.  Some  children  find  a  great 
deal  of  amusement  in  planting  seeds  in  fanciful 
figures,  and  letters  and  words,  and  will  work 
hard  in  order  to  keep  the  device  looking  well.  If 
they  have  a  taste  that  way,  indulge  them  in  it ; 
and  point  out  to  them  the  wonderftil  varieties  of 
foliage  and  form ;  teach  them  to  notice  the  delicate 
shadings  and  textures.  By  these  means  tbey  will 
acquire  habits  of  attention  and  observation, — their 
taste  for  the  beautiful  will  be  developed  and  culti- 
vated ;  and  they  will  very  soon  learn  to  find  more 
enjoyment  in  gardening  than  in  rough  sports,  or  in 
lounging ;  the  most  heedless  will  grow  thoughtful^ 
and  those  of  coarse  and  wild  manners  become  re- 
fined and  gentle. 

The  form  and  size  of  your  flower  beds  depend 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  shape  of  your  plot, 
but  circular  or  oval  beds  or  rings,  wi^  a  few  of 
an  oblong,  or  a  crescent  shape,  to  give  variety,  are 
most  easily  laid  out  by  women,  and  have  a  good 
effect  if  rightly  filled.  Directions  for  making  these 
have  been  given.  They  should  be  edged  either 
with  turf  or  low,  close-growing  plants  or  strips  of 
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bond.  The  dwarf  box  is  the  mdet  oommoa  and 
the  best  edging,  and  being  an  evergreen  giyes  a 
liTely  appearance  to  the  garden  when  no  flowers 
are  in  bloom.  It  Ib  raised  ftom  cattings  or  dlvis- 
ioa  of  the  root.  Set  them  about  four  inches  apart, 
trim  them  the  next  year,  and  every  year, in  Jane; 
they  should  never  be  higher  than  four  or  five  inches. 
Wben  they  are  too  thick  talLe  np  the  plants  and 
divido  them.  The  dwarf  pink,  if  kept  neatly  in  its 
place,  and  covered  with  dead  leaves  in  the  winter 
is  qoite  pretty  for  this  purpose.  Also  the  thrift 
and  the  chamomile.  The  walks  of  a  flower  gar- 
den should  be  three  feet  wide,  at  lea^t,  and  kept 
diy,  clean,  and  solid,  in  all  iveathers.  If  of  gravel , 
a  little  added. every  spring  and  well  rolled,  they 
will  generally  be  in  good  condition.  Fine  cinders 
•ifted  from  coal  ashes  make  a  very  good  walk. 
Still,  a  much  better  plan  is  to  have  all  the  space 
between  flower  beds  turfed,  and  the  grass  often 
cut  and  rolled ;  this  velvety  greenness  will  give  a 
more  vivid  aspect  to  the  view,  and  bring  out  in 
strong  relief  the  colors  of  the  flowers. 

Set  plants  of  tallest  growth  and  most  showy  fo- 
liage  and  blossoming  at  the  farthest  point  of  view ; 
as  a  general  rule  they  should  never  be  in  such 
quantity  among  less  conspicuous  objects  as  to  at- 
tract all  the  attention.  In  airanglog  flowers  in 
groups  place  the  largest  and  tallest  in  the  centre, 
those  of  light  and  waving  foliage  for  the  outline  of 
the  group,  those  of  heavier  and  prim  habit 
within,  and  dispose  all  beds  and  groups  with  refer- 
ence to  the  general  efl'ect— none  should  hide  or 
overpower  others.  Also,  in  designing  these  groups 
or  lieds  see  that  care  be  taken  to  bring  together 
only  those  colors  that  contrast  well,  either  with 
themselves  when  arranged  in  *'ribbon"  form,  or, 
when  of  one  color,  with  that  of  the  ai^acent 
groups.  Never  set  or  plant  flowers  in  beds  or 
rows  promiscuously  as  to  colors  or  forms— there 
must  be  harmony  in  both  to  givyleasure  to  the 
eye.  For  annuals,  the  "ribbon'' style  is  very 
pretty :  the  seeds  are  sown,  or  the  young  plants 
set,  in  circles,  one  within  another,  so  that  when  in 
bloom  the  bed  presents  a  red,  a  white,  a  blue,  and 
a  yeliow  ring.  An  elegant  contrast  is  affbrded  by 
white  and  red  alone,  purple  and  yellow,  blue  and 
white,  or  each  of  these  in  one  large  mass  of  color, 
when  the  beds  are  surrounded  by  greenery— are  set 
In  the  turf  of  a  lawn,  and  kept  dltetinct.  Yon  should 
also  provide  for  a  succession  of  flowers  in  your 
beds,  so  that  when  one  set  have  lost  their  beauty 
there .  shall  be  others  Just  ready  to  show  their 
colors.  The  prevailing  hue  of  spring  blossoms  is 
white;  of  summer,  red;  of  autumn,  yellow;  and 
in  your  choice  see  that  you  have  enough  of  other 
tints  to  harmonize  well  with  them ;  yellow  is  so 
"overpowering,"  as  some  persons  say,  you  should 
never  admit  much  of  it  into  a  garden,  or  into  a 
bouquet. 

Sat  shrubs  in  dondy,  damp  weather;  early  in 
October  is  the  best  time,  but  May  will  answer 
with  all  except  those  of  the  earliest  blooming. 


Give  them  plenty  of  room  and  a  good  deal  of  loose 
soil  about  their  roots;  water  them  then,  and,  un- 
less it  rains,  every  day  for  a  week.  Every  three 
years  they  should  taken  up,  their  roots  divided 
and  reset  Bulbous  and  tuberous  plants,  if  raised 
from  seed,  should  be  planted  in  pots  or  boxes  as 
soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe,  an^hese  boxes  kept  dry 
in  a  warm,  dry  cellar  througn  the  winter.  Set  the 
boxes  out  of  doors  the  next  summer,  the  follow- 
ing winter  in  the  cellar  again ;  in  spring  they  may 
be  placed  in  the  garden  and  will  probably  bloom. 
Lilies',  most  irises,  crocuses,  tulips,  and  some  kinds 
of  narcissi,  may  remain  in  the  soil  through  the 
winter— fUso  snowdrops  and  some'hyacintbs.  The 
gladiolus,  tigridia,  and  dahlia,  all  need  to  be 
taken  up  in  the  fall.  The  bulbs  should  be  dried ; 
the  dahlia  tubers  washed  flrst,  and  then  spread  in 
boxes,  or  on  shelves,  in  the  cellar,  where  they 
will  not  freeze  nor  yet  be  very  dry ;  if  heaped  to- 
gether they  will  be  liable  to  decay.  In  AprU 
throw  sand  or  soil  into  the  boxes  sufficient  to 
cover  the  tubers,  and  keep  the  boxes  in  a  warm 
room,  or  out-of-doors,  in  the  sun,  during  the  day- 
time, till  they  sprout.  ^Then  divide  the  tubers, 
set  in  very  rich  soil,  one  foot  deep,  two  feet  apart ; 
place  a  tall  stake  at  each  root,  to  which  tie  the 
plant  when  a  foot  high ;  water  fireqnently  with  a 
liquid  prqwration  of  hen-guano  and  charcoal-dust. 
Keep  tigridia  bulbs  in  sawdust  through  the  win- 
ter,— dahlias  also  keep  well  in  sawdust, — where 
they  will  not  freeze.  Set  them  in  May  in  rich  soil, 
two  inehes  deep,  one  foot  apart.  The  old-fashion- 
ed and  more  hardy  kinds  of  the  gladiolus  are  left 
in  the  ground  by  some  persons  and  covered  with 
dead  leaves.  The  choice  varieties  must  be  taken 
up  before  the  frost  comes.  Dry  them,  and  keep 
them  in  a  warm,  dry  cellar.  They  need  a  sandy 
loam  enriched  with  leaf  mould.  Set  them  in  this 
late  in  the  spring— after  all  your  other  bulbs  are 
taken  care  of— between  two  and  three  inches  deep, 
a  foot  apart ;  at  the  same  time  give  each  bulb  a  rod 
or  slender  stick,  and  tie  the  stalk  to  this  as  it  gets 
high  enoogh.  Choice  irises  should  have  a  similar 
soil  and  be  cared  for  through  the  winter  in  the 
same  way ;  also  choice  tulips  and  hyacinths. 

To  have  annual  flowers  early,  make  a  bed  of 
light,  rich  earth  in  a  sheltered,  sunny  situation,  in 
October,  and  in  this  plant  your  seeds— eaeh  sort 
having  a  wooden  label  set  with  it.  Cover  the  bed  ^ 
with  boards  until  April ;  then  remove  the  cover,— 
at  night  spread  a  mat  over  them  until  there  is  na  . 
danger  ftom  ftost.  Transplant  them  to  your  beds  • 
when  they  have  their  second  leaves.  If  you  have 
a  hotbed  fbr  vegetables  prepare  one  alsofbr  flow* 
ers,  but  use  a  cloth  screen  or  cover  rather  than  ft 
sash.  A  good  way  is  to  fill  flat  boxes  about  three 
or  four  inches  deep  with  well-mixed  s^nd  and  loam, 
and  raise  them  in  tfads  in  the  house.  In  March,, 
warm  the  soil,  in  the  stove  oven,  and  then  plant 
your  seeds. '  Keep  the  boxes  where  it  is  I%ht  and 
wann  till  they  are  np,  then  give  them  aunshine. 
Accustom   them   grMhiaUj   to  the  oaUMiooar 
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air  by  setting  oat  tbe  box  at  noon  every  fair  day 
after  the  middle  of  April.  Always  take  a  damp, 
clondy  day  to  transplant,  and  shade  the  yoang 
plants  for  several  days  by  spreading  newspapers 
or  cloth  screens  or  baskets  over  them  daring 
the  greatest  heat.  To  sow  seeds :  level  and  press  the 
soil  of  the  bed  witl^he  back  of  the  spade,  a 
shingle,  an  old  flatiron,  anything  of  light  weight 
and  smooth  face;  mix  fine  seeds  with  sand  and 
then  scatter  them  upon  this  surface;  sift  a  very 
little  loam  and  sand  mixed  over  them,  and  if  the 
weather  is  dry  and  windy  keep  them  covered  with 
papers,  kept  in  place  by  large  stones,  or  with  cloth 
screens,  for  some  day s,— don't  sow  on  a  windy  day. 
The  larger  seeds  may  be  covered  a  third  of  an  inch 
deep,  with  the  sand  and  loam ;  sach  as  petunias, 
portulacas,  poppies,  need  no  cover.  Wherever  seed 
is  planted  set  a  label.  When  the  plants  have  their 
second  leaves  thin  them  oat—be  sore  to  allow  them 
room  enongh ;  when  fhll  grown  no  plant  shoald 
toach  its  neighbor. 

A  rnstic  seat,  an  arbor,  or  a  summer  house,  are 
attractive  objects  in  a  garden.  Very  elegant  and 
expensive  ones  are  too  often  seen.  Simpler  struo- 
tures  are  generally  more  appropriate,  (any  man  or 
large  boy  can  make  some  sort  of  a  substantial 
fnmQ  from  strips  of  board,  laths,  or  the  branches 
of  trees,)  which  when  ingeniously  covered  by 
training  vines  over  them  are  very  handsome. 
These  should  not  obtrude  upon  the  sight,  yet  not 
be  hidden  entirely  from  view,  and  will  affi)rd  de- 
lightful retreats  for  those  who  eiyoy  the  quiet  con- 
templation of  Nature. 

A  rockery,  for  the  growth  of  such  plants  as 
love  the  shade  and  need  litl;Ie  soil,  is  in  its 
way  very  beautifhl.  If  you  can  spare  three  or 
four  square  yards  of  land  in  a  sequestered  spot, 
»-or,  you  can  make  it  so  by  setting  trees  in  its  vi- 
cinity,—collect  there  all  the  rocks  and  large  stones 
that  cultivation  throws  out  of  your  ground ;  and 
procure  others  ftt>m  the  roads  and  pastures,  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes,  frt>m  the  biggest  and  roughest 
rocks  to  pebbles.  Dispose  them  in  hillocks,  mounds, 
or  grottoes  <Hiny  way  to  look  picturesque— with 
soil  around  and  upon  them,  some  half  hidden, 
others  lying  nearly  bare.  And  in  the  interstices 
and  crevices  set  ferns  and  mosses  and  young  Juni- 
pers ;  pines,  or  .hemlocks ;  roots  of  the  partridge 
berry,  winter-green,  ground-Ivy,  violets,  anemones, 
hepaticas,houscania,  saxifrage,  straw-bells,  colum- 
bines, the  trailing  arbutus,  wild  geraniums,  tre- 
.  foils,  crowfoots— any,  or  all  of  these  wild  flowers ; 
and  then  among  them,  in  pots  hidden  by  moss,  or 
in  some  richer,  deeper  portion  of  the  soil,  verbenas, 
of  various  colors— to  be  taken  into  the  house  be- 
fore winter ;  also  ivies  and  nummularla,  the  same. 

This  little  picture  of  forest  lifb  yon  and  your 
children  can  make  upon  three  or  four  yards  of 
ground,  but  ten  or  twelve  will  of  course  be  better, 
and  such  work  is  a  source  of  endless  delight 

Now  for  our  flowers.  The  list  however  mast 
be  short  and  our  notice  of  them  brief.   Among 


shrubs  yon   will  first  look  for  Roses.     These 
we  can  have  of  all  colors  except  blue;  and  of 
numberless  kinds,  from  the  tiny  Baignndy,  onl^ 
a  foot  high,  with  blossom  scarcely  an  Inch  In  di- 
ameter, to  the  Queen  of  tbe  Prafaries  climbing  to 
the  chimn^-top  of  a  cottage  with  its  heavy  clea- 
ters  of  flowers  each  over  six  inches  in  drcomf^- 
enoe;  but  don't  forget  the  sweet-briar,  with  Its  de- 
licionsly  fragrant  foliage,  if  it  a  wilding;  nor  yet 
its  aristocratic  cousin,  the  moes-rose,  the  loveliest 
of  all.    Roses  need  a  deep,  rich  soil,  but  dry;  they- 
do  better  when  not  exposed  to  the  full  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  they  want  a  plenty  of  room.    Th^  are 
increased  by  hiyers,  or  diTision  of  the  root.   Stait 
them  in  the  autumn.    The  more  tender  Idnds  need 
a  covering  of  mats  or  straw  tied  about  them 
through  the  winter. 

Of  early  spring  shrubs  we  have  the  wild  Bhodora. 
oanadensii,  with  its  crimson  flowers  before  the 
leaves,  in  May.  Take  it,  with  the  bog  earth  upon 
its  roots,  from  the  meadows,  in  the  autumn.  Then 
come  the  Rhododendron  of  the  gardens,  with  its 
pink  shaded  blossoms,— it  needs  a  light,  rich  soU, 
rather  moist,  and  flourishes  best  in  sheltered  sita- 
ations ;  the  double-flowering  cherry  and  peach, — 
these  are  trees,  but  exceedingly  beantifhl  for  the 
flower-garden,  as  also  the  Siberian  crab-apple;  the 
CTydonta/opomca— the  Japan  quince— with  its  glow- 
ing scarlet  flowers ;  the  DiervUia  roMo— generally 
called  Wiegela;  the  Amygdahu  fMm»— Dwarf 
Flowering  Ahnond— covered  with  tiny  pink  blos- 
soms like  roses.  Then  the  PhUaddfiiws  gramdi" 
florut—Motk  Orange— and  its  sister,  P.  eonmarim 
—the  Syringa ;  Vibumum  opu/tw— the  Snow  ball,  or 
Guelder  Rose ;— these  with  white  flowers.  Kerria 
Japomeay  or  CoreAoms,  yellow  flowers ;  Bihmom- 
r«tim— Missouri  Currant,  yellow,  also.  Sprimga 
P«r«»ca-4he  Persian  Lilac— and  S.vtdgarU  the 
common  Lilac— white  and  purple ;  Peonia  moutan 
—the  tree  Peoi||f— red,  purple  or  lilac,  and  P.  pa- 
/Mtoeraeea— the  Poppy-flowered  Tree  Peony^ 
white  flowers.  Then  Lomcera  Tartatieo—Ttxt^ 
rian  Honeysuckle— pink  and  white ;  Devisia  ses- 
5ra— white ;  AUhea  or  Tree  Hibiscus— white,  pink, 
and  pnrple ;  the  Jasmine  with  its  white,  yellow 
and  purple  stars.  All  are  easily  raised  from  cut- 
tings or  layers  in  good  garden  soil.  Like  roses, 
they  should  be  divided  and  new  soil  given  them 
every  three  years.  The  Euonypwa  Amerieammf 
Burning  Bush,  or  Strawberry  Tree— with  red  ber- 
ries, SymphofiearptiM  raeemomM^  the  Snowberry— 
white  berries,  ftx>m  seed,  layers,  or  suckers,— the 
same  cultivation. 

Of  Lilies:  earliest  in  the  spring,  ComaOana 
nu^aUs,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  needing  a  shady,  damp 
situation ;  latest,  in  the  antumn,  /Vmiba  mb-^or- 
daiaf  the  white  Day  Lily,  F,  ovaia,  blue  Day  Lily. 
In  June  the  yellow  and  the  copper-colored.  But  ftr 
above  all  ^ers,  stands  the  white  lily  of  snmmer, 
LiKum  Candidum ;  in  beauty  and  ftagraooe,  4he 
chief.  These  need  a  sandy  soil  well  mixed  with  leaf 
mould.   Raise  lUles  from  bulbs,  set  early  iu  Sep- 
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tember,  three  or  four  together,  three  or  four  incfaefl 
deep.  ItiBft  good  plan  to  corer  them  for  the 
wintor  with  Btable  litter  or  decayed  leaves.  Of 
wild  llllea,  L,  Canadaue  and  L,  PMiatMphicumf 
Bummer  lilies;  treat  as  the  others,  bringiiig  them 
in  aatomn  from  the  pastares.  L,  Speeiatumr^The 
Japan  lily,  is  very  elegant.  It  is  said  to  be  hardy 
as  oar  common  Ulies. 

Of  herbaceous  perennials:  Peonia  offldndUt,— 
the  common  peony,  Diefytra  spectabahs  (called  by 
eome  Dkmtra)t  Pofyff<maiummulHJlorum'--So\o- 
mon's  Seal ;  all  the  varieties  of  lAfehnu,  with  ele- 
gant red,  or  white  flowers ;  Phlox,  early  and  late; 
PefyatUhui,  the  LobeUas,  the  Spireaaf  Dittnthua; 
Pinks^-Sweet  William,  CamfNmiiZa— the  Bell- 
flowers,  AUhea—^e  Hollyhocks,  MaiMola,  Stocks, 
gilUflowers,  DiffUalU—Tox  glove,  Delpkimu— 
jLarkspars,  Aehiilea^-'Rost  yaxTOw,Antirrhimim— 
Snapdragon,  7Vo/&*tM— Globe  Flower— English 
Batter  cap,  AuMmcu/u*— Double  batter  cup,  Lu^ 
fMri*— Honesty-flower,  jyadeacantia—ihe  Spider- 
wort,  ^conihim— Monk*s-hood,  AguHegutr-oolnm' 
Mne;  and  Violets  and  Pansies.  These  will  all 
fioarish  in  good  light  soil.  When  raised  from 
seed  they  seldom  bloom  till  the  second  year. 
They  may  be  propagated  by  cattings,  or  dividing 
the  roots. 

Of  annoals:  Sweet  Alyssum,  AmaraiUhtu 
Prince's  Feather,  and  Love-lies  bleeding,  C&- 
2osu»-«Cock*s-oomb ;  Asters,  CaJlufq>At<t— China 
and  German  Asters,  Centawrw,  Bachelor's  Button, 
ClarUoy  Cortopns,  IXa^urrs,  B$ehoitzia,  Hibi$eu9^ 
Soee  Biallow,  i&«rt»— Candy  tuft,  Zmpo^isiit— Bal- 
aam, Laoatera,  Lupin,  MinMta,  MirabUU^-YovLT 
e'ctock— Marvel  of  Peru,M^022c»— Love-in-a-mist— 
JadL  in  the  Bush,  Portulaea,  Petunia,  Rueda 
Oiiorato^Mignonette,  ScoUom— Mourning  Bride, 
£t&fM— Catchfly,  Calenduia^^ot  Marigold,  ro- 
tate*-—French  Marigold,  and  African  do,  Papaver— 
Poppy,  andZtnma— Old  maids.  Annuals  for  win- 
ter boquets :  Briga — Quaking  Grass,  Oomphretuh^ 
Globe  Amaranth,  HeUchryaum^-^Qoldea  Eternal, 
HeUpierum^Dwtat  Everlasting  Flower,  BhO' 
danthe  and  AcrocUmum.  These  last  need  to  be 
gathered  when  in  fhll  bloom  and  hung  i|>  loosely 
in  the  shade  to  dry.  The  seeds  of  the  Globe  Ama- 
ranth should  be  removed  from  their  downy  cov- 
ciing—- pick  it  oif  with  a  pin  carefully,  or  soak 
them  a  day  before  planting ;  mix  them  with  sand 
finr  sowing.  ^ 

Though  most  of  these  are  exotics  they  flourish 
well  in  our  climate,  and  are  generally  known; 
their  seeds  ^r  roots  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the 
seed-stores.  After  your  first  planting  raise  what 
yoK  need  for  the  ftitnre.  Tie  a  label  to  the  flrst 
three  or  four  good  blossoms  of  the  strongest  plants, 
see  that  no  iigury  befieJls  them,  and  as  soon  as  the 
seed  is  diy  let  the  children  make  little  paper  bags 
to  pat  it  in,  and  keep  these  in  a  cool,  dry  place  till 
time  ibr  sowing. 

Doable  flowers  are  apt  to  return  to  their  original 
single  fbrm ;  this  may  be  prevented  in  compound 


flowers,— as  the  marigolds,  zinnias  and  asters,— 
by  saving  only  the  seeds  from  the  outer  rows  of 
the  calyx— those  perfected  by  the  florets  of  the 
ray,  (the  border  of  the  blossom.)  Grafted  roses 
are  also  liable  to  lose  their  borrowed  beauties ;  and 
bulbs— tulips,  especially— often  produce  flowers 
which  vaiy  both  in  form  and  color  from  those  of 
whose  roots  they  are  off-sets.  This  is  sometfanes 
owing  to  too  cold,  too  rich  or  too  moist  a  soil ;  very 
damp,  rich  mould  gives  luxuriant  foliage  at  the 
expense  of  flowers ;  the  brightest  hned  blossoms 
spring  from  a  sandy  soil  in  a  hot  open  atmosphere. 

A  fiBw  words  may  as  well  be  said  In  this  connec- 
tion as  any  where,  in  regard  to  rose  and  poppy 
leaves.  Don't  waste  any  of  these,— even  after  the 
flowers  have  been  used  in  vases,  the  petals  are  worth 
saving;  but  a  better  way  is  to  gather  them  Just 
before  th^  are  ready  to  separate  lh)m  the  calyx, 
early  in  the  morning— while  the  dew  is  on  them— 
and  then  spread  them  on  clean  cloths  or  papers  in 
the  shade  to  dry.  Poppy  leaves  are  of  great  use 
in  medicine ;  rose  leaves,  not  only  in  medicine,  but 
in  cookeiy,— house-keepers  should  never  be  with- 
out them. 

By  referring  to  the  chapters  on  House  Plants, 
published  several  months  since,  it  will  be  see9that 
many  of  those  are  occupants  of  the  garden,  and 
add  much  to  its  beauty  during  the  summer.  There 
are  many  handsome  annuals  which  may  be  plant- 
ed for  winter  growth  in  the  parlor,— sometimes 
they  are  changed  to  perennials  by  so  doing. 
Among  these  are  the  morning-glory  and  the  nas- 
turtium for  vines ;  the  larkspurs,  candy-tuft,  asters, 
coreopsis,  and  sinnias  for  house-shrubs.  There 
are  also  many  wild  flowers,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  which  deserve  a  place  in  the  garden,— 
some  of  them  in  the  parlor,  too,— and  persons  who 
live  in  the  country  may  not  only  find  much  eivjoy- 
ment  in  transplanting  them  to  their  grounds  and 
developing  and  enhancing  their  individual  quali- 
ties by  culture,  but  by  such  service  very  probably 
bring,  valuable  plants  to  notice,  and  thus  contribute 
the  bcFt  of  aid  to  the  science  of  floriculture ;— -don't 
forget  that  many  of  our  finest  plants  were  once  in- 
significant wild  flowers,  and  do  all  that  yon  can  to 
improve  and  increase  Flora's  treasures,— for  her 
beantiftil  gifts,  scattered  through  the  world,  have 
awonderfhl  power  in  civilizing  and  uplifting  man- 

Ibr  ike  New  England  Fanner, 
VBBBXarAS.— QUSBT. 
I  frequently  see  inquiries  in  the  Fakxer  about 
plants ;  and  I  cultivate  a  few,  usually  with  good 
success.  I  have  a  beautifol  white  verbena,  which 
assumes  a  very  sickly  appearance  lately.  The 
foliage  is  covered  with  a  mildew— leaves  look 
whitfr— and  a  petunia  beside  it  seems  to  have 
caught  the  same  infection.  Now  what  can  be  the 
cause  ?  I  have  tried  several  remedies,  but  still  it 
grows  worse.  Now  as  we  think  the  Fabxbr,  or 
its  editors,  know  moot  eveiything,  will  you  please 
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tell  the  cause  and  remedy,  andmnch  oblige  a  care- 
Ail  reader  of  your  valuable  paper  for  twelve  years  ? 
Acworthf  iV.  H,f  May,  1868.  h.  w.  c. 


Remarks.— Without  seeing  your  plant  it  would 
be  rather  diflScnlt  to  answer  the  question.  The 
verbena  is  generally  considered  a  difficult  plant  to 
keep  in  good  health  through  the  winter.  It  is  very 
apt  to  be  troubled  with  insects  or  mildew,  and  die 
off.    Breck,  in  his  "Book  of  Powers'*  says  :— 

"The  verbena  is  kept  with  difficulty  through  the 
winter,  except  in  the  green-house  or  in  warm, 
rooms;  unless  kept  growing,  it  will  perish.  It' 
cannot  therefore  be  kept  even  in  a  dry  cellar,  and 
it  is  not  hard^  enough  to  stand  the  winter.  Most 
of  the  varieties  arc  easily  raised  from  cuttings, 
and  can  be  purchased  at  so  small  a  price  from 
florists,  that  it  is  by  far  the  more  economical  to 
buy  a  few  dozen  in  the  spring  than  attempt  to  keep 
them  through  the  winter. 

We  think  the  great  trouble  with  your  plant  is 
that  it  has  been  kept  in  the  house  too  long.  Set  it 
it-out  in  your  garden,  and  it  may  recover.    £d. 


HOUSSHOU)  BOONOMT* 
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Mr.  Editor  :— I  have  read  the  receipts  in  your 
paper,  but  do  not  recollect  that  any  describe  the 
Vermont  mode  of  makipg  milk  emptyings  bread. 
Perhaps  the  recc  ipt  may  be  acceptable  to  some  of 
the  readers  of  the  Farmer. 

Smptyinss. 
Take  a  cup  of  warm  eweet  milk«  add  one  cnp 
boiling  hot  water,  a  little  salt,  flour  enough  to 
make  a  thin  batter,  and  set  the  mixture  in  a  warm 
place  to  rise,  two  table  spoons  of  flour  added  after 
the  lapse  of  two  hours  will  help  it  to  rise. 

The  Bread. 

When  the  emptyings  have  risen,  warm  fbur 
quarts  sweet  milk,  stir  in  the  emptyings,  and  one- 
half  spoon  of  soda,  with  flour  enough  for  a  stiff 
batter,  let  it  rise  an  hour,  then  mould  and  put  in 
tins,  and  rise  twenty  minutes,  bake  In  a  hot  oven. 

Percib  Barton. 

Vermoni,  April,  1868. 


Freaerviiiic  Wall  Paper. 
I  saw  in  your  last  issue  an  inquhy  of  some  one 
firom  Somerset,  Mass.,  "how  can  wall  paper  be 
preserved  from  the  ravages  of  the  worm,"  &c. 


This  is  a  thing  that  can  be  remedied.  1  have  tiled 
it  with  entire  success.  Make  your  paste  as  usual, 
and  then  mix  in  a  little  ptpper,  and  there  will  be 
no  more  damage  in  that  way. 

Mrs.  Osmrr  Halb. 
Glatimbury,  Cotm,,  April  27, 1868. 


For  the  New  Engiamd  Farwier, 
THS  TiTTiAO. 

BT  arbb  g.  hale. 

Breese,  ever  buoyant,  in  garden  of  beauty 

Bportiog  with  aunbeams  and  abowera,— 
DrinJLiag  iha  dewa  of  the  Uly  bell'a  chalice, 

Btealiog  the  breath  of  the  flowers, 
Oeaae  thy  wild  wandrriDgs,  come  to  my  iraitrment  I 

Bee  1 1  fling  open  the  pane  I 
Long  have  I  listened  to  bear  at  the  latUce 

The  sound  of  thy  pinions  again. 

Not  the  Bweet  perftime  the  violet  lenda  thae. 
Crushed  by  thy  gentlest  careaa, 

Nor  all  the  odors  unnumbered,  untested, 
Bununer'a  gay  sisterhood  bless. 

Can  to  my  craving  heart  yield  sueh  a  pleasures- 
Peace,  consolation,  can  bring, 

As  the  rich  fragrance,  unlannched  on  my  snnsos^ 

Waiting  thy  froUcaome  wing. 

• 

LlghUy  upUmng  the  Hlac'a  frafl  thyrsea, 

Drooping  with  flilneas  of  life, 
Bring  me  the  odors  she  holds  in  her  ke^vlng^— 

Odors  with  vanished  hopes  rife. 
Verdant  the  leafleta  she  spreada  to  the  snoafaiBt, 

Fair  the  sweet  blossoms  she  rears; 
How  the  dim  past  aa  I  gase  on  her  beauty 

In  ita  old  glory  appears  I 

Tears  counted  up  by  their  burdens  of  sonowy 

Plee  from  sad  memory's  graap; 
Once  more,  again,  in  the  shade  of  the  Ulao, 

Hands  long  departed  I  clasp ; 
Voicea  with  those  of  the  angels  now  blending. 

Hear  I  to-day  as  of  yore, 
BInging,  as  then,  all  their  aongs  of  affeotioa 

Where  the  sweet  lilac  droopa  o'er. 

Muaic  more  holy  than  anthema  that  echo 

Throng  the  cathedral's  dim  aisles, 
Beem  thrglad  greetings  recalled  by  that  viskm, 

Dearer  than  Heaven  their  amllea, 
Haste,  for  the  flowerets  are  Aiding  and  dying, 
•    Waft  me  one  sifl^  ere  they  fall  I 
Baered  Hwill  be  as  the  perfune  of  i^^fplHs 

Hiding  the  gloom  of  the  pall. 
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WOBS  rOB  ADGDST. 


the 


^  urryuig 

ttock     through 

Miother  vrinter 

is  thus  secui^d. 

ThefodJercorn 

to  keep  up  the 

flow  of  milk,  h  now  coming  into  use,  and  those 

who  b&ve  provided  ■  good  supply  of  this,  will 

find  the  adTanUge  of  it.     This  u  much  better 

than   feeding  off  tha   second  growth  of  the 

mowing  tots.    The  gnsi  in  the  pastures,  even, 

if  not  abort,   is  less  succulent  and  juicy,  and 

will  yield  less  milk  than  it  did  Ja   June,   and 

there  is  no  better  subltituCe,  nor  one  more 

easily  obtained  than  com ;  the  dm  of  which  for 

fodder  is  extending,  even  in  the  West,  where 

we  see  by  our  exchanges  that  the  cultivation 


The  grain  is  mostly  secured,  and  the  crops 
generally  throughout  the  country  have  been 
bountiful.  But  the  farmer's  work  is  not  done, 
for  as  he  works  not  only  for  the  present,  but 
for  the  future,  he  must  not  only  secure  the 


harvests  of  the  present  jear,  but  be  prepar- 
ing for  yean  to  com^.  Much  of  the  work  of 
this  month  and  the  next  must  have  reference  to 
the  future. 

This  is  the  best  month  for  ditching  the  low 
lands,  as  they  are  now  comparatively  free  from 
water,  and  for  laying  drains  where  they  are 
needed;  also  for  throwing  out  a  supply  of 
muck  for  ccmpost  during  the  coming  winter, — 
thus  Duraaging  so  as  to  kill  two  birds  with  «ne 
stone.  Use  the  muck  from  the  ditches  for  tho 
compost  heap,  and  thus  avoid  the  old  ditch 
banks,  that  used  in  former  times  to  disGgure 
the  meadows. 

The  hay  of  the  wet  meadows  has  been  less 
valued  of  late  yean,  especially  by  the  milk 
fanners  than  formerly,  and  consequently  the 
meadows  have  been  n^lected.  But  such 
bay  is  valuable,  if  cut  in  season-,  for  young 
stock,  and  for  dry  stock,  and  as  a  resource 
when  English  hay  is  short.  By  proper  ditch- 
ing, much  of  it  may  be  greatly  improved  in 
quality.  No  prudent  farmer  will  neglect  his 
meadow  lands. 

But  whether  the  mack  is  obtained  from 
ditches  or  not,  see  that  a  good  supply  is  thrown 
out,  and  placed  in  soch  a  position  as  tobeeasjr 
ofaccess  at  all  seasons.  There  is  nothing  that 
will  add  BO  much,  and  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  to  the 
compost  heap— and  that  is  so  valuable  to  oftr 
old  and  sandy  soils. 

Nature  has  made  wonderful  provision  for  the 

tots  of  man,  which  be  will  gndually  lean  to 
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arail  himself  of.  She  has  stored  up  in  the 
earth  the  carbon  extracted  from  the  atmos- 
phere by  vegetation  in  ages  before  man  existed 
on  earth,  that  he  may  now  have  a  supply  of 
fuel ;  and  she  is  collecting  the  carbon  extracted 
in  more  modem  times,  in  the  shape  of  peat 
and  muck,  that  he  may  have  the  means  of  in- 
creasing and  continuing  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  to  supply  th€  demands  of  an  increasing 
population. 

« 

August  is  the  best  time  to  cut  the  bushes  in 
the  pastures,  and  many  of  our  old  pastures 
sadly  need  the  bush  scythe. 

Weeds  continue  to  grow, .  and  the  turnips 
and  beets  and  carrots  and  late  potatoes  must 
not  be  neglected.  The  cultivator  and  hoe  must 
be  kept  moving.  Weeds  allowed  to  go  to  seed 
will  not  only  injure  the  present  crop,  but  make 
wort  for  next  year. 

Preparation  must  also^be  made  this  month 
fw  fall  seeding  to  grass.  We  like  to  get  in 
the  seed  about  the  last  of  the  month,  that  it 
may  get  well  rooted  before  the  ground  freezes. 
Plough  the  sod  eight  or  nine  inches  deep, 
dress  with  compost,  and  harrow  it  in  thorougly, 
then  sow  the  seed,  and  harrow  again,  and  roll, 
and  you  will  not  fail  to  get  a  good  catch.  This 
practice  is  becoming  very  general,  and  when 
d<me  seasonably  and  thoroughly,  is  found  to 
be  the  best  way. 

Most  of  the  operations  to  which  we  have 
referred  above,  have  reference  to  the  future. 
The  farmer  must  be  a  man  of  forecast.    To- 


must  work  for  to-morrow,  for  next  year,  for 
all  coming  time, — and  for  eternity,  too. 


WOOIi  BUYEBS'  BUIiBB. 
After  the  National  Wool  Growers^  Associa- 
tion abandoned  the  idea  of  holding  an  Ex- 
position or  Fair  of  sheep,  wools  and  woolen 
goods,  the  idea  was  taken  up  by  a  society 
known  as  the  NorUiwest  Woolen  Manufactur- 
er8\A8sociation,  which  met  some  months  since 
in  Chicago,  and  they  invited  wool  growers  of 
that  section  to  join  wiUi  them  in  this  Fair  which 
is  to  be  held  in  Chicago  next  August.  But 
the  adoption  of  certain  rules  for  buying  wool, 
gtoerally  known  as  the  one*third  shrinkage 
rules,  by  this  association  last  spring,  which 
were  regarded  by  farmers  as  unjust  and  im- 
proper, so  offended  the  wool  growers  that  they 


have  indignantly  refused  to  co-operate  with  this 
association  in  the  proposed  exhibition. 

We  now  learn  by  the  Prairie  Farmer  that 
the  Executive  Committee,  of  which  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Association  is  Chairman,  instead 
of  calling  a  convention  to  rescind  the  obnox- 
ious rules,  has  caused  the  following  resolutioii 
to  be  sent  to  each  member  with  a  request  that 
it  be  returned  with  a  yea  or  nay  vote : — 

Resolved,  That  the  rules  adopted  at  the  conven- 
tion, in  February,  1868,  ^veming  the  members  of 
this  Association,  in  buying  wool,  are  hereby  ra- 
ecinded,  and  members  left  free  to  purchase  wool  on 
its  own  merits. 

LitUe  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  the  result. 
And  the  Prairie  Farmer  thinks  that  two  weeks 
will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  President  to 
announce  the  repeal  of  the  buyers^  rules,  and 
adds  "When  \he  certain  news  of  it  arrives,  we 
can  rejoice  and  bury  the  hatchet;  and  prepare 
to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  at  the  Chicago  ex- 
hibition next  month.^^ 


TOO  MUCH 


For  the  Ifsw  Ettokmd  Farmer  , 
OF  A  GOOD  THINa. 


At  first  tiiougbt  few  persons  perhaps  wil] 
see  the  necessity  of  this  caution,  so  far  as  im- 
provements in  breeding  and  cultivation  are 
concerned ;  still  it  ma>  be  that  a  more  careful 
consideration  of  a  few  facts  may  show  t£at 
here,  as  elsewhere,  there  may  be  "too  much 
of  a  good  thing." 

Every  farmer  is  urged  from  every  consider- 
ation and  by  all  classes  of  men  in  almost  every 
position  in  society,  to  push  on  his  so-called 
"improvements ;"  to  strive  for  higher  devel- 
opments, and  still  greater  production  of  stock. 


fruits,  and  vegetables,  as  if  there  was  no  limit 
day  is  all  he  can  call  his  own,  and  to-day  he]  to  such  improvement,   development  and  in- 


crease. That  there  is  such  a  limit  we  are 
compelled  to  admit,  from  the  irrefragable  ex- 
periences of  the  past  score  of  years. 

Very  few  men  can  be  found  on  whose  jud^ 
ment  we  incline  to  rely,  who  wiR  assume  the 
position  that  the  developments  of  the  so-called 
good  points  and  qualities  of  our  horses,  neat 
stock,  sheep,  swine,  and  even  poultry,  may  not 
be  carried  to  excess, — may  not  be  pushed  over 
that  line.  I(  we  are  to  credit  the  statements 
that  come  to  us  from  across  the  water,  their 
trained  turf  horses  are  not  as  long-lived  as 
formerly,  and  are  more  difficult  of  further 
marked  improvements. 

Who  does  not  -know  that  all  our  so-called 
improvements  will  surely  revert  to  their  former 
condition  unless  prevented  by  constant  vigil- 
ance and  skill !  This  Uw  of  nature, — ^for  a 
law  it  is, — will  assert  its  power  as  such,  as 
soon  as  we  slacken  our  efforts  to  perpetuate 
our  "improvements." 

Our  large  portly  Durhams,  beautiful  intelli- 
gent Devons,  mildi  silky,  creamy  Aldernies, 
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and  the  almost  invaluable  Avrshires,  will  iney- 
ilably  deteriorate,  and,  mach  sooner  too  than 
moat  are  aware  of,  will  return  to  their  normal 
state. 

The  fatal  diseases  that  have  already  created 
such  fearful  ravages  among  cattle,  may  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  unnatural  development 
that  breeders  have  sought  for  with  such  great 
sacoeaa.  There  is  surely  a  point  beyond  which 
it  is  not  safe  to  pass.  Rinderpest  or  some 
other  form  of  disease  is  sure  to  confront  us 
and  warn  us  to  go  no  farther. 

The  dairyman  desires  to  make  the  most 
fnone^f  out  of  his  cow.  He  stimulates  her 
milking  properties  by  stimulating  food  and 
warm  shelter,  so  that  she  becomes,  as  it  Were, 
a  green-house  plant,  incapable  of  withstanding 
the  slightest  exposure.  Her  progeny  of  course 
will,  to  a  still  greater  degree,  partake  of  this 
lack  of  vigor,  and  only  a  few  generations  will 
be  jeqaired  to  develop  a  sufficient  want  of 
functional  power  to  perpetuate  their  species. 
We  see  this  principle  manifest  on  every  hand, 
in  what  we  term  civilized  society.  The  pam- 
pered child  of  plenty  becomes  enervated,  dis- 
eased, unfruitful ;  while  .the  poor  have  a  her- 
itage of  children  and  the  mother  an  abundance 
of  nature^ s  food  for  their  sustenance.  I  once 
taw  an  Indian  mother  with  her  infant  lashed 
to  her  hack  pass  up  her  well  filled  breast  over 
her  shoulder  to  the  child,  who  greedily  siezed 
the  coveted  food  as  if  it  was  no  uncommon  oc- 
currence to  feast  in  that  position. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  this,  direction  that  I 
proposed  to  push  this  question,  so  very  inter- 
esting to  all  farmers.  This  same  principle  not 
only  applies  to  men  and  animals,  but  to  fruita 
and  y eatables.  May  we  not  find  here  one 
cause  of  the  failure  of  many  of  our  fruits  for 
some  years  pastF.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  to 
many  now  living,  that  parts  of  our  country 
where  the  at)ple,  peach,  and  plum  formerly 
yielded  abundantly,  now  fail  altogether  or 
partially  to  produce  these  fruits.  The  first 
settlers  planted  orchards,  and  without  nura- 
wfff  gathered  in  abundance  of  fruit  from 
them.  But  toe  must  wage  a  constant  warfare 
and  give  the  most  undring  care  if  we  hope  to 
secure  even  a  tithe  of  what  our  fathers  had 
almoat  without  an  efifort. 

Our  potatoes  appear  to  suffer  more  than  any 
other  vegetable  we  cultivate,  and  no  doubt 
from  the  fact  of  its  £eing  about  the  only  one 
we  propagate  from  the  tuber,  and* not  from 
the  seed.  Some  years  since,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Eaiim£r,  I  asked  the  question  if 
we  were  not  to  ascribe  the  disease  that  then 
was  comparatively  new  in  thia  part  of  the 
country,  to  thia  cauae,  and  aaaumed  it  aa  ^le 
only  true  hypotheaia.  I  still  adhere  to  the 
same  view.^  Not  one  fact  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  invalidating  this  position,  while  all 
subsequent  developments  have  served  to  for- 
tify it.  The  fact  that  they  do  not  rot  ao  badly 
In  a  dry  seaaon  aa  in  a  wet  one,  only  shows 
that  the  disease  is  not  as  fully  developed  by 


dry  as  by  wet  weather.  The  very  fact  of  their 
rotting  at  all  proves  that  the  disease  is  in  them. 
We»  have  fed  them  up  with  auch  surfeits  of 
manure  as  to  destroy  tneir  healthy  functions, 
and  can  never  restore  them  again  to  health 
and  vigor  by  propagating  from  the  same  stock. 
Disease  is  now  in  Sie  tuber,  and  the  seed  de- 
rived from  it  must  of  necessity  partake  of  that 
disease.  Our  only  remedy  is  to  commence, 
where  those  did  who  first  introduced  its  cul- 
ture, with  seed  or  tubers  from  the  plant  in  the 
wild  state.  k.  o. 

Broad  Brook,  Conn.,  1868. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer w 
VBNCINa, 

The  importance  of  fences  to  farmers  must 
be  my  apology  for  again  reverting  to  this  sub- 
ject. I  should  like  to  see  a  good  thorough 
discuaaion,  not  only  of  the  economical  advan- 
tagea  of  good  fencea,  and  of  the  beat  and 
cheapest  modes  of  construction  and  repair, 
but  of  their  moral  influences.  Bad  fences  are 
among  the  worst  characteristics  of  bad  neigh- 
borhoods. Many  of  the  petty  estrangemepts 
and  enmities,  aa  well  aa  moat  of  the  more  vio- 
lent animositiea,  quarrels  and  law-suits  which 
are  too  frequent  in  agricultural  communities^ 
originate  directly  or  indirectly  in  poor  fencea. 
No  class  of  citizens  probably  suffer  so  much 
from  want  of  co-operation  and  social  inter- 
course, and  none  need  to  guard  so  carefully 
against  every  thing  which  tends  to  prevent 
such  co-operation  and  neighborly  good  will  aa 
farmers.  With  the  remark,  that  1  regard 
good  fences  as  great  peace-makers  in  a  neigh- 
borhood, I  leave  the  question  of  their  moral 
effect  on  the  character  of  both  man  and  beast, 
to  those  better  able  than  myself  to  express 
their  thoughts,  and  will  merely  offer  a  few 
practical  sug^stions. 

The  materials  of  most  of  th^  fencea  on  my 
farm  are  boarda  and  posts.  A  part  of  my 
farm  is  a  gravelly  and  part  a  clay  soil.  I  find 
that  longer  posts  are  needed  on  the  clay  than 
on  the  gravelly  land.  On  the  clay  soil  they 
should  be  set  m  the  ground  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  deep,  and  the  earth  should 
be  tamped  very  solid  when  settihg  them,  so 
that  each  poet  shall  stand  aa  firm  aa  though 
it  grew  there,  and  not  he  liable  to  be  thrown 
out  of  place  by  the  frost. 

I  have  always  thought  that  it  would  be  better 
if  our  pastures  were  fenced  into  lots,  so  that 
difl^rent  kinds  of  stock  could  be  kept  sepa- 
rately if  desired,  or  changed  from  one  to 
another,  at  pleasure.  I  have  therefore  this 
seaaon  drawn  the  lumber  for  dividing  my  old 
pasture  into  three  separate  lots.  I  tind  that 
the  building  of  the  fences  necessary  for  this 
is  to  be  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  labor 
uid  expense,  and  I  solicit  the  opinion  of  ex- 
perienced fanners  as  to  the  question,  Will  it 
pay? 

I  prefer  gates  to^  bars  {,  indeed  I  do^  not 
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think  farmers  can  afford  to  use  bars,  though  I 
have  them  in  some  places.  For  posts  I  prefer 
stone.  I  set  the  post  on  which  I  hans^  the 
gate  some  five  feet  aeep,  to  be  sure  to  have 
it  beyond  the  effect  of  frost.  The  irons  on 
whicn  the  gate  hangs  pass  through  the  post, 
and  also  through  the  wooden  upright  of  the 
gate,  and  are  held  with  nuts  on  both  ends  in 
such  a  manner  tihat  the  gate  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  turning  the  nuts.  I  have  two 
other  stone  posts,  in  each  of  which  I  drill  a 
hole  for  an  eye  and  hasp,  one  for  holding'  the 
gate  when  shut  and  the  other  when  open,  with 
corresponding  staples  in  the  gate  post.  The 
post  to  hotd  the  gate  open  may  be  made 
shorter  than  the  other.  The  wood  part  of  the 
gates  is  made  of  hemlock  a^d  red  eun. 

I  have  now  on  my  farm  two  gates  that  were 
built  twenty-six  years  ago.  I  ao  not  mean  to 
^  be  understood  that  all  my  gates  wear  as  well, 
for  in  some  places  I  haye  had  to  make  two 
gates  in  twenty-six  years.  The  durability  of 
gates  as  well  as  of  every  thing  else  depends 
much  upon  the  materials  used  and  the  manner 
in  whicn  they  are  built.  The  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  all  business  is  thoroughness.  And  the 
rea!^on  that  ^ates  are  so  oflen  unsatisfactory  in 
their  operation  and  durability  is  that  they  are 
not  made  strong  and  well. 

In  passageways  much  used  in  winter,  where 
there  is  no  danger  of  being  troubled  by  ani- 
imals,  as  there  seldom  is  when  the  snow  is 
deep,  I  take  the  gates  off  the  hinges  and  set 
them  up  against  the  side  of  the  fence.  The 
^ates  are  again  hung  upon  their  hinges  early 
m  the  spring.'  The  barn-yard  and  other  gates 
that  are  used  during  the  winter  are  hung  about 
one  foot  from  the  ground,  and  when  necessary 
to  shut  out  small  animals,  a  board  is  put  at  the 
bottom.  O.  Foster. 

TufibHdge,  VL,  June  21,  1868. 


For  the  New  Engkmd  Farmer, 
OIAKT  GACTI. 

In  a  late,  issue  of  the  Evening  Transcript 
there  was  as  an  item  of  news,  a  statement  that 
in  Arizona  there  had  been  discovered  a  variety 
of  the  cactus,  growing  forty  or  fifty  feet  high. 

Of  that  extraordinary  plant  I  have  some 
knowledge,  as  while  engaged  on  the  United 
States  and  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  a  few 
years  since,  I  traversed,  in  various  directions, 
the  region  where  it  grows  and  made  the  most 
careful  drawings  of  many  of  these  plants.  It 
is  the  Cereus  Qiganteus^  and  is  found  along 
the  borders  of  the  great  desert  regions  which 
run  through  the  western  parts  of  New  Mexi- 
co, Arizona  and  the  State  of  Sonora  in  Mexico, 
growing  on  dry  gravelly  lands,  where  there  is 
seldom  any  rain  and  no  dew.  It  is  found 
sometimes  of  the  size  of  a  lar|;e  tree,  fillv 
feet  high  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  with 
many  branches.  In  cutting  them  open  we  find 
about  three  inches  of  the  outer  part  of  ordi- 
nary columnar  cacti ;  then  comes  a  portion  of 


hard,  woody  substance,  in  appearance  and 
quality  like  white  oak  timber,  occupying  about 
one-third  of  the  diameter,  and  in  the  ceatre 
is  a  hollow. 

The  fruit  is  about  two-and-a-half  to  three 
inches  long,  filled  with  a  very  sweet  pu1}>  like 
that  of  a  fig,  and  many  very  small  shining 
black  seeds.  The  outside  skin  is  not  eatable. 
The  flowers  are  white,  waxy,  two  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  deep  calyx,  making 
the  whole  trumpet  f^haped.  The  fruit  is  gath- 
ered by  the  Indians  and  Mexicans,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  great  deliracy. 

This  cactus  must  have  been  well  known  to 
the  Spanish  and  Mexican  people  ever  since 
the  settlement  of  the  countiy,.as  we  found  it 
around  the  old  mission  settlements,  through 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  St^te  of  Sono- 
ra, and  yet  it  had  never  been  properly  de- 
scribed or  illustrated  until  our  party  gave'  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  « 

The  Horticultural  Society  have  a  landscape, 
painted  by  myself,  and  presented  them  by  onr 
lamented  friend,  L.  M.  Sargent,  Esq.,  com- 
prising **A  View  of  Magdalena  in  Sonora,** 
which  affords  a  correct  idea  of  this  and  other 
cacti,  as  they  are  now  growing  in  the  Ticimtj 
of  that  place. 

I  have  also  at  my  studio  a  painting  whidi 
gives  a  portrait  of  one  growing  on  the  Mari- 
copa mountain  near  the  Gila  river,  showing 
the  plant,  the  flowers  and  fruit,  being  painted 
of  the  natural  size  and  color,  which,  with  other 
western  scenery,  I  am  happy  to  show  to  anj 
persons  who  wish  to  see  them,  at  No.'  8  Brom- 
Beld  Street,  over  the  new  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Williams  &  Everett. 

Boston,  June  27,  1868.        H.  C.  Pratt. 


North  Carolina. — ^Mr.  W.  A.  Sampson, 
who  is  located  at  Bush  Hill,  N.  C,  writes  aa 
follows  to  the  Maine  Farmer : — '*The  climate 
here  is  delightful,  and  everything  for  the  com;- 
fort  of  man  can  be  Successfully  ^rown.  I  may 
name  figs,  peaches — the  finest  m  the  United 
States — apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  all 
the  small  fruits,  wheat,  com,  and  all  cereak. 
The  only  thing  lacking  is  grass.  No  cultivat- 
ed grass  is  to  be  seen,  except  upon  the  meadows 
along  the  valleys  of  the  many  streams.  The 
water  is  the  purest  and  the  timber  the  finest  of 
any  in  the  country.  White  oak  and  hickory 
abound  of*  the  best  quality ;  also  walnut,  which 
is  largely  used  for  furniture.  The  hard  pine 
is  accessible  at  $15  per  thousand.  The  [peo- 
ple are  all  anxious  to  see  northern  emigration. 
Land  is  very  cheap ;  from  $2  to  $15  per  acre. 


—The  Devons  are  natives  of  Devonshire,  En|^ 
land»  fW>m  which  they  take  their  name.  This 
breed  is  one  among,  if  not  the  oldest  of  the  Im- 
proved Eoglish  cattle,  and  until  the  present  cen- 
tury, was  bred  with  greater  purity  than  any  other 
breed. 
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THB  BUTTONWOOD  TBSJD. 
iPlakauu  OcctdentaUB.) 

HIS  was  once  one 
of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  xliagnifi- 
cent  trees  of  the 
American  forest. 
It  is  indigenous  in 
all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  is 
found  generally  on 
the  shores  of  lakes 
and  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  creeks, 
where  it  flourishes 
with  surprising 
vigor  and  often  attains  a  majestic  size.  On 
the  rich  alluvions  of  the  West,  it  is  often  of 
an  almost  incredible  size,  and  presents  a  lux- 
uriance of  vegetation  truly  surprising,  and 
beautiful  to  behold. 

It  is  sometimes  known  by  the  appellation  of 
plane  and  sycamore,  and  is  often  planted  for 
ornament  as  well  as  use.  For  fuel  it  is  deemed 
less  valuable  than  oak  or  hickory,  or  even  ma- 
ple, but  it  is  superior  to  most  of  the  lighter 
woods.  It  is  quite  durable,  firm  of  grain  and 
texture,  and  when  used  for  cabinet  work  pre- 
sents a  dose  surface,  capable  of  a  beautiful 
polish.  * 

This  tree  may  be  propagated  with  ease  from 
the  seeds  or  bidls,  and  when  once  it  has  taken 
root,  perpetuates  itself  by  throwing  up,  spon- 
taneously, innumerable  suckers  from  the  roots 
or  stools  of  the  trees.  As  many  as  six  or  eight 
trees  have  6een  known  to  proceed  from  one 
stump,  and,  on  rich  land,  to  attain,  a  size  suf- 
ficient for  fuel,  and  even  for  mechanical  pur- 
poses. 

In  his  **For€si  Scenery ^^'^  Gilpin  says  "no 
tree  forms  a  more  pleasing  shade  than  the  oc- 
cidental plane.  It  is  full  leafed,  and  its  leaf 
is  large,  smooth,  of  a  fins  texture,  and  seldom 
injured  by  insects.  Its  lower  branches,  shoot- 
ing horizontally,  soon  take  a  direction  to  the 
ground ;  and  the  spray  seems  more  sedulous 
than  that  of  any  tree  we  have,  by  twisting 
about  in  various  forms  to  fill  up  every  little 
▼acuity  with  shade."  * 

In  his  **  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massachu- 
»eUsy  'Mr.  Emerson  says  * 'there  was  standing 
in  1839,  on  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  a  but- 
tonwoo4  tree,  which  measured  at  one  foot  from 


the  ground,  twenty-four  feet  four  inches,"  and 
had  then  the  appearance  of  perfect  vigor. 

We  once  saw  one  on  the  bank§  of  the  Mus- 
kingum river  in  Ohio,  which  waa  fifteen  feet  in 
diameter !  Or  as  large  through  as  a  common 
sized  room !  It  was  broken  off  about  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground,  but  had  branches  below 
the  break  large  enough  for  good-sized  trees. 
The  trunk  was  hollow,  having  a  shell  perhaps 
two  feet  thick  all  around  it.  On  the  south 
side,  next  the  riiier,  an  opening  had  been 
made  about  the  size  of  the  doors  of  our  houses,  - 
say  about  six  and  one-half  feet  by  two  and 
one-half.  As  we  entered  this  do<9r,  a  small 
drove  of  hogs  rushed  out  through  a  hollow  root 
on  the  opposite  side.  « 

After  speaking  of  the  decay  of  the  button- 
wood  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  between  the 
years  1809  and  1814,  Mr.  Emerson  says : —  ^ 
**The  button  woods,  throughout  New  England 
were  affected  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  springs 
of  1842,  '43  and  '44.  The  shoots  seemed  to 
have  been  nipped  as  by  a  frost.  The  large 
trees  were  particularly  affected,  but  by  no 
means  exclusively.  For  some  weeks  in  each 
of  these  springs,  many  of  the  trees  seemed  to 
have  been  killed.  The  extremities  of  the 
branches,  on  almost  all  the  buttonwoods  are 
dead,  and  many  of  the  trees  are  now,  in  the 
fall  of  ,1845,  coihpletely  so." 

The  malady  in  this  tree  has  been  attributed 
to  various  causes.  Some  say  by  frost ;  others 
the  action  of  some  insect  or  worm.  It  seems  to 
us  that  it  is  caused  by  some  general  taint,  some 
infectious  disease,  that  has  traversed,  like  the 
cholera,  the  world  over  wherever  the  button- 
wood  tree  is  found.  The  destruction  has  been 
steadily  going  on  since  1845,  until  the  trees  that 
are  left  present  a  melancholy  aspect.  They 
look  prematurely  old,  their  foliage  is  thin,  dis- 
colored and  imperfect,  their  branches  are 
broken,  dead  or  dying,  with  every  appearance 
of  rapid  dissolution. 

Shall  we  suffer  these  old  friends  and  worthy 
monarchs  to  die  entirely  out,  or  shall  we  make 
an  effort  to  revive  the  old  Igrees,  or  supply  new 
ones  P  For  ourself,  we  are  looking  upon  their 
departure  with  some  emotion ;  with  something 
of  the  feeling  that  we  part  with  a  venerable 
old  friend  who  has  alwa3r8  been  blessing  the 
world  with  his  good  works. 


—There  are  complaints  of  the  appearance  of  the 
wheat  midge  in  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana. 
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JOB  FIOKUfl* 
A  correspondent  sends  us  a  "true  narra- 
tive^^ in  verse  of  this  young  man,  who,  having 
finished  his  season^s  engagement  with  a  far- 
mer who  did  not  keep  a  hired  man  during  the 
winter  season,  fell  into  the  following  soliloquy : 

The  winter's  come;  my  time  1b  out; 

The  man  wanU  me  no  more ; 
I  have  not  where  to  lay  my  head; 

It'i  hard  to  leave  hie  door. 

This  naturally  excites  our  compassion  for 
the  poor  outcast,  and  we  feel  relieved  when 
*       informed  that 

There  U  a  man  not  far  away, 

Tftat  hires  men  by  the  year ; 
I'll  go  and  see  what  I  can  do— 

He  may  think  me  sincere  I 

But  most  unfortunately  for  our  hero  this 
man  happened  to  know  just  what  a  Fickle  Joe 
was — we  may  as  well,  you  know,  out-run  our 
shadow  as  our  character — and  told  him  plainly 
that  he  could  not  trust  him ;  he  wanted  a  man 
that  would  not  leave  him  after  **being  wintered 
out,^*  which  he  thought  was  all  that  Joe  * 'cared 
about/^  But  Mr.  Fickle  was  not  to  be  bluffed : 

Onoe,  twice,  and  thrice,  I  went,  and  more ; 

I  promised  to  be  tme, 
With  many  a  fair  and  honeet  word,— 

Ue  took  me  tor  true  bine. 

But  the  Fickle  blood  was  in  his  veins : 

When  summer  came,  when  ^rasa  grew  faat, 
And  haying  waa  near  by,  « 

When  wages,  too,  were  coming  np, 
For  more,  sore  I  did  try. 

I  knew  'twas  wrong  to  go  away, 

For  I  waa  treated  well. 
And  f  )r  some  reasons  I  did  look, 

To  make  it  fair  to  tell.  ^ 

And  in  some  six  or  eight  stanzas  he  gives 
the  result  of  his  attempts  to  find  these  reasons 
in  the  treatment  he  received  from  his  employer 
and  his  family,  which  were  quite  unsatisfac- 
toxy,  until  he  happened  to  remember : 

The  girls  thoy  langh  at  me  about 

Theyonng  and  falr«faced  Lu, 
I  will  not  sUy  another  day  ' 

Where  I  am  treated  so  I 

And  he  did^nt. 


A.  WOBB  TO  THS  BOT8. 

It  is  now  baying  time,  a  season  of  the  year  when 
all  hands  mu6t  be  livtly.  Tea  will  be  called  upon 
to  drive  the  horses  for  the  mowing  machine  and 
rake.  Don*c  he  too  rash  with  them.  Let  every- 
thing move  along  steadily  and  smoothly.  No  ma- 
chinery can  go  »>y  jerks  without  belnt?  destroyed. 
Be  ap  early  in  the  morning  so  as  to  work  as  much 
as  possible  In  the  cool  of  the  day,  and  go  to  bed  as 
early  as  possible  and  secure  all  the  sleep  you  can. 


If  you  are  learning  to  use  a  hand  scythe  doQ*t 
whet  it  over  your  shoulder  but  nnder  it.  A  alip  of 
the  snath  may  spoil  your  shoulder.  Take  gocMl 
care  of  the  band  rakes  and  furks.  Learn  to  stow 
a  IcNui  of  hay  well,  so  it  shall  look  in  good  shape 
and  ride  over  rough  ground  without  buing  thrown 
off  wi^h  you  beneath  it.  Leam  to  do  yoar  li^scht 
work  nimbly,  your  heavy  work  slowly.  Whatever 
yon  have  to  do,  try  and  do  it  as  well  a«  anybody 
else,  if  you  cannot  do  as  mnch.  Rapidity  of  int>- 
tion  is  secured  by  first  carelYiUy  watching  the  mo* 
tions  of  things.  Keep  an  eye  on  the  garden  and 
pull  up  the  weeds  and  give  them  to  the  pigs. 
It  promotes  their  health  and  growth.  Lastly,  re- 
member that  yon  are  now  laying  the  fbandatioas 
for  a  solid  manhood.  A  boy  that  works  Mrell 
through  haying  wili  be  likely  to  thrive  anywhere. 
— Mcune  Farmer, 


Remarks. — And  permit  the  New  £ngi.axd 
Farmer  to  add,  that  while  doing  alL  you  are 
here  exhorted  to  do,  remember  that  you  are 
learning  a  great  trade,  and  studying  the  most 
important  of  all  professions. 


For  the  New  Engktnd  Ft 
THX  GABDlBfir  IN  AUGUST. 

After  a  long,  cold  and  backward  spring,  the 
later  heat  of  summer  hurries  vegetation  for- 
ward with  a  rush ;  and  August  brings  us  our 
usual  garden  harvest.  Although  we  may  have 
been  almost  discouraged  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  season,  yet  all  was  necessary  to  lead  us  up 
to  the  present  appreciation  and  realization  of 
fresh  vegetables  every  day  from  the  garden, 
crisp  and  tender ;  a  blessing  which  the  dwellers 
in  cities  seldom  if  ever  enjoy.  How  many, 
suppose  y9u,  "Billy  Styx,"  of  the  dwellers  in 
such  cities  as  Boston,  New  York,  &c.,  ever 
tasted  green  peas  P  or,  as  to  that,  fresh,  green, 
vegetables  or  fruits  of  any  kind,  such  as  you 
have,  or  may  have  the  privilege  of  doing  every 
day  through  the  hot  season  ?  Just  try  the  ex- 
periment of  taking  any  favorite  product  of  the 
garden  and  handle  it,  not  very  carefully,  six 
or  eight  times  from  basket  to  box,  and  box  to 
basket,  and  expose  it  to  the  sun  several  hours 
before  cooking  and  being  brought  to  the  table, 
and  you  may,  m  part,  realize  what  fresh*  ve- 
getables ihean  in  cities.  Compare  such  with 
those  right  from  the  garden,  while  yet  they 
are  fresh,  crisp,  and  shining  with  the  dews  of 
an  August  morning,  and  you  will  soon  leam 
to  appreciate  the  real  thing. 

AU  who  started  with  the  early  spring  to  have 
a  ^od  garden  are  now  enjo)  in^  the  fruit  of 
their  labor.  He  who  has  a  well  Icept  garden 
mav  not  onlv  rejoice  in  the  nice  fresh  products 
which  supply  his  table  daily,  but  he  often  has 
a  surplus  to  sell  to  the  less  provident,  or  give 
to  the  feeble,  or  decrepid  who  cannot  provide 
foi^  themselves  with  equal  facility'.  Farmers 
who  live  within  easy  distance  of  cities  or  villa- 
ges, may  add  considerable  to  their  income  by 
enlarging  the  garden  and  producing  vegeta- 
bles, small  fruits,  &c.  fof  marketing;  and 
leave  the  production,  in  part,  of  large  grain 
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crops,  &c.,  to  those  living  at  a  ^^ater  dis- 
tance from  market.  All  vegetables  designed 
for  market  should  be  gathered  either  late  in 
the  afternoon  preceding,  or  early  in  the  morn- 
ing they  are  to  be  marketed,  so  that  they  may 
remain  oat  of  the.  ground  as  short  a  time  as 
possible  before  they  are  used,  and  then  they 
should  be  carefully  handled,  and  kept  shaded 
from  the  sun.  While  enjoying  the  varied  pro- 
ducts of  the  garden,  we  should  not  forget  t^ 
provide  for  the  future  in  the  way  of  seeds. 
Too  often  this  is  neglected  till  all  the  earliest 
and  best  specimens  are  gathered,  and  only  the 
leavings  and  scallawag  products  remain  for  the 
prodaction  of  seed  for  future  use,  or  none  at 
all  is  saved.  Now,  as  "like"  is  said  **to  pro- 
duce like,^^  «we  may  not  expect  to  get  hand- 
some, early  products  Hnless  we  save  seed  from 
the  like ;  and  it  is  ^ways  better  for  one  to 
grow  most  of  his  own  seed  than  to  depend  on 
any  other  source  of  supply. 

Asparagus.— Keep  aown  all  weeds,  and 
encourage  the  plants  to  grow  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of .  the  cutting  season.  If  seed  is 
desired,  gather  when  perfectly  ripe,  and  sep- 
arate from  the  pulp,  and  either  sow  at  once, 
or  dry  and  lay  it  away  till  spring. 

Beans.-— Gather  for  the  table  as  fast  as  they 
come  to  suitable  age,  and  see  that  running 
sorts  are  kept  to  the  poles.  Some  of  the  bush 
sorts  may  still  be  planted  for  late  use,  pickling, 
canning,  &c. 

Cabbagk. — Savoy  and  red  cabbage,  set  dur- 
ing the  month,  will  head  before  winter.  Use 
the  hoe  freely  among  those  already  set,  to  en- 
courage growth  and  setting  for  heads;  and 
destroy  slugs  and  caterpillars. 

Cauliflower. — These  need  very  fi%quent 
hoeing,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer 
for  want  of  water*,  in  order  to  have  them  pro- 
duce fine  heads,  or  flowers;  use  those  that 
come  into  suitable  si2e,  or  they  will  soon  run 
up  to  seed. 

Corn. — Select  a  few  of  the  earliest  and 
handsomest  ears,  and  mark  them  with  a  ribbon 
or  string  tied  to  the  stalk,  and  let  them  ripen 
for  seed.  Use  others  as  fast  as  they  come  to 
suitable  size ;  dry  for  winter  and  future  use. 

CucLTHBERS. — Those  planted  late  for  pickles 
will  need  hoeing  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  and 
we  may  look  for  pickles  during  the  month, 
which  shbuld  be  picked  close  every  other  day. 
Save  seed  from  the  earlier  crop  and  observe 
directions  for  seed  cucumbers  given  last  month, 
with  the  pickle  patch,  if  desirable  to  save 
more  seed. 

Egg  Plants. — The  fruit  is  apt  to  get  down 
in  the  dirt  unless  prevented  by  something 
placed  under  it ;  a  little  hay  or  straw  will  sdrve 
a  gooil  purpose.  Destroy  caterpillars  where- 
evtrr  they  may  be  obser\'ed  eating  the  foliage. 

Herbs. — As  thepe  come  into  bloom,  con- 
tinue to  gather  and  cure  in  the  shade,  away 
from  dust,  and  store  to  preserve  their  aroma. 

Melons. — ^The  ripening  of  melons  may  be 
hastened  and  their  flavor  improved  by  placing 


a  clean  shingle  or  stone  under  specimens,  and 
turn  them  over  occasionally,  so  that  aU  sides 
may  receive  the  sun  and  ripen  equally. 

Radishes. — Such  as  the-  black  and  white 
Spanish,  salmon  and  turnip-rooted,  and  Chi- 
nese rosC'Colored  winter,  for  late  fall  and 
winter  use,  may  now  be  sown. 

STRAWBERRiBS.-^Keep  the  runners  cut,  un- 
less desirable  to  let  them  grow  to  form  new 
plants.  Old  beds  may  be  renewed  by  manur- 
mg  and  spading  up  strips  through  the  old  bed, 
leaving  a  row  of  plants  to  throw  off  runners  to 
cover  the  new  bed.  Keep  all  beds  clean  of 
weeds  and  grass. 

Tomatoes. — Those  trained  to  a  trellis,  or 
on  something  to  keep  them  from  the  ground,' 
will  do  much  the  best.  If  trained  to.  a  trellis, 
keep  them  tied  up,  and  pinch  off  the  ends  of 
growing  branches  after  the  fruit  has  beg  unto 
set,  to  encourage  ripening  and  increase  size  of 
fruit. 

Plant,  for  a  succession,  wherever  any  early 
crop  has  been  removed,  or  vacant  places  oo- 
cur,  lettuce,  onions  for  pips  and  wintering 
over,  spinach,  turnips,  &c. ;  gather  and  save 
all  seeds  as  they  ripen ;  and  let  the  flower 
beds  have  a  proportion  of  attention  commen- 
surate with  the  gratification  and  pleasure  it 
has  produced.  VV.  H.  White. 

South  Windsor,  Conn,,  1868. 


List  of  Pears. — ^At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Waltham,  Mass.,  Farmer^s  Club,  Mr.  H.  Mur- 
ray, an  experienced  cultivator  of  this  fruit, 
recommended  the  following  varieties,  remark- 
ing that  he  considered  the  Beurre  d^Anjou  the 
king  of  pears : — 

For  Standards— Bartlett,  Scckel,  Winter  Nelis, 
Lawrence,  Sheldon,  Bnerre  d'Clairgeau,  Swan's 
Orange. 

For  Dwarfs  or  Quince  Stalk— Louise  bonne  de 
Jersey,  Duchesse  d'AngouIeme,  Urbaoiste,  Easter 
Beurre. 

Either  on  Quince'or  Pear  Stalk— Rostizer,  Tyson, 
Dearborn's  Seedling,  Flemish  Beauty,  Beurre  d'An- 
jou,  Beurre  Bosc. 

How  TO  Cure  a  Cold. — Dr.  Hall  {Jour- 
nal of  Health)  says :  The  moment  a  man  is 
satisfied  he  has  taken  cold,  let  him  do  three 
things :  First,  eat  nothing ;  second,  go  to  bed, 
cover  up  in  a  warm  room ;  third,  drink  as  much 
cold  water  as  he  can  or  as  he  wants,  or  as 
much  hot  herb  tea  as  he  can,  and  in  three 
cases  out  of  four,  he  will  be  well  in  thirty-six 
hours.  The  neglect  of  a  cold  for  forty-eight 
hours,  aller  the  cough  commences,  is  to  place 
himself  beyond  cure,  until  the  cold  has  run  its 
course,  of  about  a  fortnight.  Warmth  and 
abstinence  are  safe  and  certain  cures,  when 
applied  early.  Warmth  keeps  the  pores  of  the 
skin  open,  and  relieves  it  of  the  surplus  which 
oppresses  it,  while  abstinence  cuts  off  the  sup- 
ply of  material  for  phlegm  which  would  other- 
wise be  coughed  up. 
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What  is  tbe  DM  of  tsntalizing  db  with  cuti 
of  plums,  when  everybody  knows  that  thecnr- 
cuUo  destroys  all  the  fruit,  mnd  the  black  knot 
lU  tho  trees  P  may  be  asked  bj  the  readen 
of  the  Farmer,  as  their  eyea  fall  on  tiie  above 
illiutnttion  while  unfolding  its  broad  sheet. 
We  are  aware  of  the  difijcolties  wtiich  for 
many  yeara  have  discouraged  the  most  careful 
and  intelligent  cultivators  of  this  fruit  in  most 
parts  of  our  country,  but  we  believe  that  this 
•eeming  triumph  of  insects  and  disease  is  but 
temporary.  When  we  think  of  our  agricultu- 
ral colleges,  of  our  pomological  associations, 
of  onr  scientific  men  and  of  our  skilful  gai^ 
doners,  we  must  believe  that  eventually  the 
battle  will  be  to  the  strong,  the  swift,  and  the 
industrious.  Every  insect  and  every  disorder, 
like  every  dog,  may  have  its  day,  but  to  man 
belongs  the  "dominion,"  and  he  will  resume 
the  sceptre  and  rule,  as  be  should,  "over  the 
earth,  and  over  «iwy  creeping  thing  that 


creepeth  npon  the  earth."  This  we  hold  is 
our  "manifest  destiny."  Our  wheat  is  not  to 
be  given  up  to  the  weevil;  our  potatoes  are 
not  to  be  abandooed  to  the  rot  or  the  Colora- 
do bug;  nor  is  ths  curculio  to  have  and  to 
hold  all  the  right,  title  and  usufruct  of  the 
thirty-eix  difTerent  varieties  of  the  plum  re- 
commended in  the  catalogue  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  noticed  in  another  col- 

Id  this  faith  we  present  the  aboTe  beautiful 
engraving  of  frait  raised  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Wit- 
wall,  of  Marlborough,  Mass.,  and  believe  that 
the  reader  will  agree  wilb  us  in  pronouncing 
tbe  illustradon  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  however 
faint-liearted  he  may  be  as  to  the  possibility  of 
re-producing  its  original. 

Downing  says  it  is  a  "fruit  of  the  first  qual- 
ity ;  remarkably  hardy,  and  a  good  and  regu- 
lar bearer.  It  was  raised  by  the  late  Kirs. 
Bleecker,  of  Albany,  about  tlurty  years  ago. 
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from  a  prune  pit  given  her  bj  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dull,  of  Kingston,  N.  T.,  which  he  received 
from  Germanj.  It  ripens  the  last  of  August, 
from  a  week  to  two  weeks  later  than  our  Yel- 
low €rage.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  medi- 
vm  size,  roundish-oval,  very  regular.  Suture 
scarcely  perceptible.  Stalk  quite  long,  an  inch 
or  more,  straight  and  pretty  stout,  downy, 
slightly  inserted.  Skin  yellow,  with  numer- 
ous imbedded  white  specks,  and  a  thin  white 
bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  rich,  sweet,  and  lus- 
cious in  flavor.  Separates  almost  entirely 
from  the  stone,  which  is  pointed  at  both  ends. 
Leaves  dark  green.  Easily  distinguished 
from  Yellow  Gage  by  its  longer  and  sUmter 
stalk." 

JJLTTEM  FBOIC  MB.  BBOWV. 

BaATTLEBoao',  Yt.,  Jane,  1868. 

About  one  year  ago,  the  N.  F.  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  invited  the  makers  of  ploughs, 
in  any  State  of  the  Union,  in  Canada,  and  in 
Europe,  to  bring  their  ploughs  together  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  compete  for  certain  prizes 
which  the  society  offered.  They  had  previous- 
ly had  one  trial  at  Auburn,  which  developed 
so  many  interesting  circumstances  in  relation 
to  ploughs ,  and  ploughing,  that  the  cost  of 
another  trial  seemed  justified,  and  was  in- 
curred. That  trial  took  took  place  at  Utica, 
K.  Y.,  May  7, 1867. 

At  this  trial,  4dso,  many  developments  took 
place  with  which  most  ploughmen  were  not 
familiar,  and  were  all  carefully  recorded  and 
reported  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 
So  far  as  contrasting  the  qualities  of  differently 
constructed  ploughs  was  concerned,  these  trials 
were  sufficient  and  satisfactory ;  but  neither  the 
objects  of  the  enterprise,  nor  the  character  of 
the  soil,  were  adapted  to  develop  the  powers 
of  a  good  plough  in  very  many  particulars. 
Learning  that  the  soil  on  the  Conn^ticut  river 
bottoms  was  such  as  the  judges  desired  for  a 
further  trial,  they  wrote  Gov.  Holbrook,  at 
Brattleboro%  to  secure  a  suitable  field,  furnish 
ploughs  and  teams  and  attend  them  in  the  trial. 
The  grounds  selected  were  a  portion  of  a  field 
of  150  acres  belon^ng  to  the  Asylum  for  the 
Lisane,  and  quite  near  the  village. 

The  judges,  and  principal  managers  in  the 
tests  that  were  made,  were  the  Hon.  John 
Stanton  Gould,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  a  former 
president  of  the  K.  Y.  State  Agricultural  So- 
de^,  and  Henkt  Watbskmak,  Esq.,  of  the 


same  place.  These  gentlemen  are  educated  and 
thoroughly  scientific  persons,  in  the  full  vigor 
of  life  and  intellect,  and  are  extensively  known 
as  experts  in  most  matters  relating  to  sdenoe 
and  art.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
met  before  two  persons  so  intimately  acquamt- 
ed  with  the  principles  that  govern  mechanism 
in  all  its  forms.  The  State  society  selected 
them  because  they  possessed  these  rare  quali- 
ties, and  commissioned  them  to  make  the  most 
exhaustive  trials  with  the  plough.  Two  other 
gentlemen  were  present,  both  of  whom  have 
given  as  much  thought  to  the  plough  as  any 
two  men  that  are  living,  namely:  Joel 
KouBSB,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  Gov.  Hol- 
brook, of  Vermont.  They  assisted  the  judges, 
and  gave  minute  attention  to  all  the  diversified 
changes  which  were  introduced ;  and  the  judges 
found,  in  persons  so  thoroughly. familiar  with 
the  subject  as  they  were,  great  help  in  their 
complicated  investigations.  Mr.  Henrt 
Bbooks,  of  Acton,  Mass.,  held  the  ploughs 
during  the  three  days'  trial.  Such  were  the 
operators.  Mr.  HenrtM.  Tucker,  one  of 
the  Editors  of  the  Country  Qentleman^  and 
myself,  came  to  see,  and  to  tell  the  •world 
what  we  saw.  Several  other  gentlemen  wei» 
present  who  are  interested  in  ploughs  and 
ploughing,  among  whom  was  the  Hon.  John 
S.  Ketes,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  ploughs  used  were  five  in  number,  some 
one  of  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  adapted 
to  any  condition  of  soil  where  a  plough  would 
be  called  into  use,  and  were  sU  devised,  I  be- 
lieve, by  Mr.  Holbrook.  The  trial  was  not, 
then,  one  to  ascertain  which  of  a  great  varie^ 
of  ploughs  is  the  best,  but  to  ascertain, — 

1.  The  relative  increase  of  power  required 
for  each  inch  of  depth  ploughed,  the  width  of 
furrow  being  constant  in  all  cases. 

2.  To  determine  the  amount  of  power  re- 
quired for  each  inch  of  breadth  of  furrow,  the 
depth  being  constant  in  all  cases. 

8.  To  determine  the  relative  power  required 
by  the  coulter  and  skim  plough. 

4.  To  determine  the  portion  of  force  re- 
qqued  by  each  of  the  individual  parts  of  the 
plough. 

5.  To  ascertain  the  influence  of  velocity  on 
draft. 

6.  To  show  the  influence  of -the  a^Suxtmenit 
of  {he  plough  on  draft. 

As  a  general  reimlt,  these  trials  showed  the 
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importance  of  an  accurate  adjustment  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  plough  with  each  other. 
It  was  found,  for  example,  that  when  the  ten- 
dency of  the  plough  was  to  dip  into  the 
ground,  and  was  resisted  by  the  ploughman, 
si^^h  counteracting  influence  absorbed  150 
pounds  of  power !  When  the  adjustment  was 
made  so  that  the  plough  swam  free,  the  aggre- 
gate  indications  of  the  dynamometer  fell  that 
amount.  Even  placing  the  coulter  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  out  of  the  centre  of  draft, 
greatly  increased  the  resistance  and  spoiled 
the  perfection  of  the  work.  In  one  instance 
a  coulter  that  was  somewhat  blunt  and  rusty, 
was  rubbed  with  a  scythe  stone  until  it  was 
bright  and  its  edge  sharpened  a  little,  which 
decreased  the  power  required  in  its  rusty  and 
dull  condition  seme  twenty-three  pounds! 
The  accurate  adjustment  of  the  parts  of  the 
plougk  invariably  decreased  th^  amount  of 
power. 

The  labor  of  these  experiments  would  have 
been  comparatively  fruitless  had  it  not  been 
for  the  service  which  the  dynamofneter  ren- 
dered. This  not  only  measured  the  power 
with  ^eat  nicety,  but  measured  the  distances 
travelled  over  at  the  same  time.  It  is  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Hbnrt  Waterman,  of  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter.  It 
has  been  tested  in  various  ways  and  found  ac- 
curate, so  that  it  has  been  called  into  use  on 
railroads,  common  roads,  and  in  many  other 
ways  where  power  was  to  be  measured.  By 
it,  it  is  ascertained  that  seven  pounds  weight 
will  move  a  ton  on  the  railroad,  at  a  velocity 
of  ten  miles  per  hour ;  on  a  Macadamized  road 
60  pounds,  and  on  a  common  road  260  pounds 
per  ton.  The  changes  which  continually  oc- 
curred in  this  wonderful  machine,  when  the 
plough  lef^  a  light  for  a  compact  soil,  or  came 
where  bunches  of  small  roots  were  interlaced 
in  it,  proved  it  to  be  sensitive  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. It  only  needed  an  hour^s  watching  to 
essure  perfect  confidence  in  its  truthfulness. 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  work  were  sur- 
prising and  exceedingly  gratifying,  ^e 
first  experiment  with  a  plough  was  to  find  its 
"surface  drafl^^— that  is,  how  much  power 
was  required  to  haul  it  along,  standing  on  its 
0ol6t  oa  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  lai^- 
est  plough  required  ninety-nine  pounds.  It 
was  tlken  intended  to  plough  one  furrow  one 


inch  deep,  and  then  increase  an  inch  in  depth 
and  an  inch  in  width,  until  a  furrow  twelve 
inches  deep  and  eighteen  inches  wide  had  been 
turned.  This  was  done,  but  commencing  with 
three  inches,  as  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
plough  only  one  inch.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  fineness  of  the  particles  as  they  lay.  No 
skill  in  spading  could  reach  it.  It  was  a  per- 
fect seed-bed,  only  needing  a  little  leveling  to 
receive  the  finest  seeds  ever  used.  A  Bucoea- 
sion  of  experiments  followed  this,  during  near- 
ly thiee  days  of  the  closest  application,  bat  I 
must  ifot  detail  them  here.  Mr.  Gould  wiU 
make  a  full  report  from  his  ample  record, 
when  I  hope  to  refer  to  them  again. 

I  began  to  plough  in  boyhood,  and  with 
some '  intermissions,  have  continued  it  to  this 
day ;  thought  I  comprehended  it,  in  part  and 
in  whole,  and  understood  about  how  much 
and  what  quality  of  work  it  was  capable  of 
performing.  But  witnessing  these  tests  has 
proved  that  my  ideas  were  comparatiTely 
crude  and  imperfect,  and  shown  that  the 
plough  is  governed  as  much  by  scientific  prin- 
ciples as  the  jenny  or  the  loom,  and  is  as  aen- 
sitive  as  these  to  any  departure  from  such 
principles.  It  seems  to  me  that  but  little 
more  is  to  be  done  to  perfect  the  ploughs 
which  were  used  in  these  tests.  Some  of  the 
principles  that' have  generally  prevailed  in  all 
ploughs  heretofore,  have  been  entirely  re- 
versed, such  as  changing  the  face  of  the  mould- 
board  from  a  concave  to  a  convex  form,  and 
so  shaping  it  as  to  twist  the  furrow-slice  un- 
til it  is  broken  into  innumerable  fissures  or 
cracks.  • 

All  the  reports  of  Mr.  Gould,  on  this  sub- 
ject, ought  to  be  published  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  every  farmer  in  the  land. 

A  few  examples  from  my  notes  will  show 
the  nature  of  the  tests.    The  object  was  to  as- 
certain the  amount  of  power   required   in 
ploughing  at  different  depths. 
Swivel  plough,  No.  4,  6&iDche«,  ......  .'657  fts. 

"  "  "     "8         ••      *.  !  *.  I  !  I  lo41  " 

Same  plougb,  to  Moertain  power  required  wlth- 

ont  a  catter,  6x18  inciief,    .......  .48S  *' 

Coulter  1  Inch  in  the  ground, 605  ** 

Within  8  Inches  of  the  plane  of  the  tole,   ...  .604  ** 

Plough  No.  69,  weighing  165  pounds,  sur- 
face draft,  99  pounds. 

No.  65,  Lap  plough,  77  pounds,  and  with  a 
furrow  2izll  wide,  required  a  power  of  324 
pounds;  and  at  8x11,  552  pounds, — the  cot- 
ter in  all  being  set  for  fiat  fuirows.    A  lap 
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fbrrow  reqaired  42  pounds  less  power  than  a 
^t  farrow,  and  on  sharpening  the  cutter  and 
giving  it  more  rake,  the  draft  was  further  re- 
duced to  453  pounds  in  a  furrow  8x11  inches, 
showing  that  the  lap  furrow  required  a  less 
power  by  99  pounds  than  a  flat  furrow. 

No  society  in  this  country  is  doing  more  to 
promote  the  interest  of  agriculture  than  that 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  a  power  in 
the  land  for  good.  Great  credit  is  due  it  for 
instituting  these  valuable  experiments.  These 
followed  on  the  heels  of  those  relating  to  mow- 
ing machines,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  suc- 
ceeded by  others  equally  valuable  and  inter- 
esting. 

I  have  enjoyed  these  opportunities  greatly, 
'  and  am  truly  yours,  SiuoN  Brown. 

P.  S.  Before  leaving  town,  Richard  Brad- 
i;et,  Esq.,  took  most  of  the  party  over  one  of 
his  farms,  where  I  saw  the  most  extensive  and 
eomplete  example  of  irrigation  that  there  is, 
probably,  in  New  England.  I  hope  to  speak 
of  it  more  particularly  at  some  future  time. 


THE  tSND  OF  THX  HOB81B. 
When  the  horse  falls,  he  is  bled,  and  his 
blood  is  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  dyer. 
The  mane  and  tail  are  next  cut  off  .for  the 
manufacturer  of  seives,  hair  cloths,  and  bow 
strings  for  the  violin ;  the  shoes  are  taken  off 
for  the  nailer ;  the  hoofs  are  cut  off  for  combs 
and  various  other  kinds  of  horn  work,  and  a 
portion  of  the  feet  goes  to  the  glue  maker ; 
the  skin  is  stripped  off  for  the  tanner,  who  con- 
verts is  into  excellent  leather  for  boots,  har- 
ness, &c.,  and  the  collar-maker  finds  it  in  its 
rough  state,  the  best  material  for  cart  harness. 
The  flesh  is  then  cut  up  for  carnivorous  beasts 
in  menageries,  or  for  dogs,  and  though  with- 
out knowing  that  they  are  (hippophagi,)  a  club 
of  horse  eaters,  who  regularly  advertise  their 
club  days,  some  of  our  fellow  creatures  are 
regaled  in  the  cheap  eating-houses  of  great 
cities  with  delicate  bits  of  carcass  in  the  form 
of  pates,  pretended  beef  steaks  or  soup. 
When  the  flesh  and  fat  have  been  removed,  the 
stomach  and  intestines  are  laid  aside  for  ma- 
chine straps  and  strings  for  musical  instru- 
ments, and  are  often  sold  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose as  the  best  Naples  cords ;  the  ribs  are 
turned  into  buttons  and  children's  toys ;  the 
large  round  bones  serve  for  tweezers,  whistles, 
ferules,  knife  handles,  cups  and  balls,  dominoes, 


^c,  the  large  flat  bones  are  of  use  to  the  toy 
men  for  many  things ;  even  the  teeth  are  use- 
ful when  polished,  to  the  dentist,  and  for  many 
purposes  for  which  ivory  is  required.  The 
bones  of  the  head  are  either  consumed  m  heat- 
ing furnaces,,  or  crushed  for  manure. 

The  remainder  of  the  carcase  is  burnt,  and 
by  this  process  produces  ivoiy  black,  soot 
black,  and  valuable  manure.  And  from  the 
fat  is  extracted  a  coarse  oil,  which  is  used  by 
mechanics. 


MICHIGAN  WOOIi  BUYISBS'  A8SOGDL- 

TION. 

■ 

A  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in 
Detroit,  June  2.  By  the  report  of  its  pro- 
ceedings furnished  by  the  Western  Sural,  we 
learn  that  the  "established  rules''  are  to  be 
rigidly  enforced  by  the  association,  as,  among 
others,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Beaohed,  That  we  will  bay  wool  only  on  these 
conditions,  nor  pnt  any  local  or  travelling  agents 
in  the  market  except  upon  the  same  terms,  and 
that  in  any  case  of  deviation  firom  these  rules,  on 
the  part  of  any  such  agents,  we  will  withdraw  them 
ftom  the  market. 

In  another  resolution,  surprise  is  expressed 
that  a  spirit  of  antagonism  should  be  manifest- 
ed or  encouraged  by  any  wool  grower  or  deal- 
er to  the  full  adoption  of  these  rules. 

In  his  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  meet- 
ing, the  president,  Thomas  McGaw,  said  "there 
seemed  to  be  a  determination  among  farmers 
to  sell  wool  in  a  bad  condition,  for  the  same 
price  as  the  best  quality  of  wool  should  bring." 

This  accusation  against  wool  growers  appears 
to  us  to  come  with  very  poor  grace  from  the 
president  of  an  association  which,  by  their 
own  rules,  insist  on  buying  wool  only  on  a 
principle  which  denies  their  agents  the  privi- 
lege of  discriminating  between  the  bad  and  the 
good. 

The  mutton  butchers  of  Faneuil  Hall  em- 
ploy "travelling  agents"  in  the  Western  States 
and  in  Kentucky  to  buy  sheep  for  their  sham- 
bles. But  whoever  heard  of  any  other  rules 
for  buying  "heavy  bucks,"  fat  wethers,  or  half 
fed  sheep,  than  the  exercise  of  a  sound  and 
trained  judgment  as  to  the  Value  of  each  par- 
ticular flock  ?  Why,  then,  should  the  manu- 
facturers of  wool  expect,  by  any  set  of  arbi- 
traxy  rules,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  employ- 
mg,  as  their  "travelling  agents"  for  buying 
wool,  men  of  skill  and  experience  ?    The  dro- 
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ver  pa^s  according  to  quality,  why  should  not 
the  wool  buyer  P 

The  bbject  of  the  association  is  declared  to 
be  the  attainment  of  *'a  higher  standard  and 
improvement  in  quality  and  condition  of  our 
Michigan  wools."  But  instead  of  doing  this 
by  grading  prices  according  to  "quality  and 
condition,"  they  adopt  a  system  that  practi- 
cally discourages  individual  efforts  for  im- 
provement, by  insisting  on  a  fixed  shrinkage 
for  "greasy  and  gummy  buck  fleeces,"  for 
"heavy  washed  buck  fleeces,"  and  for  all 
other  "unwashed  or  partially  washed,  &c., 
fleeces,"  whether  the  foreign  substances  in 
them  amount  to  30  or  70  pet-  cent,  qf  the  gross 
weight. 

Largb  Steers. — About  one  year  ago  our 
correspondent,  "B.  D.  W.,"  sent  us  a  brief 
notice  of  the  stock  of  E.  D.  Works,  Esq.,  of 
West  Fitcbburg,  Mass.,  in  which  he  alluded 
particularly  to  a  very  fine  pair  of  yearling 
Durham  steers,  which  then  weighed  1800 
pounds.  Having  again  "swung  round  the  cir- 
cle," our  correspondent  has  recently  visited 
his  pets  again,  and  writes  that  these  steers, 
now  two  years  old,  weighed  2700  pounds  be- 
fore being  turned  out  to  pasture,  and  that  he 
(believes,  with  their  owner,  that  by  next  Fair 
time  they  will  balance  a  3000-pound  weight. 
Mr.  Works  has  also  a  pair  of  native  two-year- 
old  steers,  weighing  2100  pounds,  which  are 
thrifty  and  fine  cattle,  and  away  from  the  Dur- 
hams,  would  be  considered  a  very  extra  pair. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Works  has  been 
offered  $300  for  the  Durhams  and  $200  for 
the  Natives,  "B.  D.  W."  asks,  does  not  rais- 
ing good  stock  pay  P  This  question  he  respect- 
fully submits  to  the  calculatiom  of  those  who 
know  the  value  of  calves  and  the  cost  of  feed- 
ing and  caring  for  them  two  years. 


MmoNO  Machines. — ^Mr.  Benj.  Chase,  of 
Auburn,  N.  H.,  writes  to  the  Mirror  and 
Farmer  that  he  purchased  a  machine,  paying 
$7,  and  $5  for  the  patent.  He  tried  it  on 
an  easy  milker,  and  after  a  good  deid  of  effort 
succeeded  in  getting  it  adjusted  on  the  cow^s 
teats,  and  by  working  it  could  draw  some 
milk,  but  by  the  time  the  cow  vras  half  milked 
the  teats  would  not  fill  the  cups,  and  the  ma- 
chine would  drop  off,  there  being  no  suction. 
He  wrote  to  the  agent  stating  the  difliculty, 


and  asking  to  be  referred  to  somebody  wbo 
had  one  in  successful  operation.  The  ageflft 
replied,  giving  no  reference ;  but  saying  thai 
he  must  persevere,  for  it  required  a  good  deal 
of  practice  to  learn  to  use  one.  *  He  and  his 
hired  man  tried  until  they  had  exhausted  all 
their  mechanical  talent,  but  without  success. 
The  machine  is  offered  for  sale  at  a  large  dis- 
count. "^ 

For  the  New  EngUmd  Parwter, 
"^HAT  SHAIiIi  FABMEBS  BELIif 
Shall  we  sell  our  hay  and  grain,  or  bay  tHotk  to  eonaiuB* 
H?   Winter  Oare  and  Fead  of  ICUchOowi.    Abttract 
of  a  discaMion  of  the  Iraabarg,  VL,  Fannan'  Clnbf 
by  its  Secretary,  Z.  B.  Jameson,  Esq. 

Wm.  L.  Jameson  said  it  had  been  his  pnu>- 
tice  to  sell  some  hav  every  year;  yet  his  crop 
constantly  increased,  and  his  farm  is  in  better 
condition  than  when  he  bought  it.  He  believed 
it  will  pay  well  to  buy  stock  to  winter  and  sell. 
He  once  bought  three  cows  in  the  fall,  and  the 
butter  made  from  them  and  the  increase  of 
price  was  forty  dollars  on  each  eow.  Another 
winter  he  contracted  his  butter  at  twenty  cents 
per  pound,  and  made  from  four  cows  eighty 
dollars  worth  to  sell,  and  estimated  that  twenty 
dollars  worth  was  urod  in  the  family,  whia 
would  be  one  hundred  dollars  for  wintering, 
without  including  the  value  of  the  manure. 
This  spring  he  fed  his  cows  two  quarts  of  meal, 
—oats,  barley  and  peas  ground  together— each 
per  day,  in  addition  to  their  hay,  and  they 
averaged  six  and  a  half  pounds  of  butter  eacii 
per  week.  Soiae  claim  that  they  can  get  as 
much  profit  in  milking  cows  eight  months  in  a 
year  as  ten ;  but  he  said  he  knew  it  was  not 
so.  By  going  dry  only  two  months,  his  cows 
do  well  the  next  year. 

G.  B.  Brewster  said  when  his  brother  and 
himself  bought  their  place,  they  were  in  debt, 
and  at  first  sold  their  grain,  but  never  sold 
much  hay.  Now  he  believes  it  is  better  to 
feed  the  grain  as  well  as  the  hay.  Last  fall  he 
fed  his  cows  fodder  com  when  the  pastures 
began  to  fail,  and  it  seemed  to  keep  them  in 
condition,  after  which  they  had  the  fall  feed 
in  his  fields,  and  in  winter  good  hay ;  so  they 
have  done  well,  except  a  few  old  cows  that 
looked  a  little  rough,  but  were  in  good  hesrt. 
Tgward  the  last  of  winter  he  began  to  feed 
two  Quarts  of  meal  each  per  day.  Four  or 
five  of  his  cows  come  in  dunne  February,  eight 
or  ten  more  in  March,  and  ouers  later,  till  be 
had  about  twenty,  and  within  a  few  days  two 
more  have  come  in.  He  has  raised  thirteen 
calves  that  are  tamed  to  pasture,  and  has  sold 
four  hundred  dollars  worth  of  butter  up  to 
June  first.  Now,  he  would  not  say  that  he  had 
done  as  well  as  he  might,  but  he  would  say  he 
had  done  $150  better  than  ever  before  in'  the 
same  time.    He  thought  it  paid  to  feed  well. 

Wm.  Jameson,  who  has  made  a  half  ton  of 
butter  from  four  cows  in  a  year,  remarked  that 
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*Hh6  neighbors  have  oflen  talked  about  thi 
quantity  of  butter  I  made,  but  Mr.  Brewster 
nas  found  out  the  secret  of  it — feeding  well 
in  the  fall !  I  begin  to  feed  in  the  fall  before 
anrof  my  neighbors,  and  feed  well  all  winter.^^ 

Wm.  Liocke,  Jr.,  had  bought  another  farm 
tbifl  spring,  from  which  hay  has  been  sold; 
and  he  htSi  been  advised  to  use  plaster  and 
still  sell  hay,  but  he  should  try  Ae  experiment 
of  feeding  his  produce  to  stock.  Had  fed 
some  meal  this  spring,  and  was  satisfied  with 
the  result. 

Z:  E.  Jameson  suggested  that  as  meat  and 
butter  will  not  satisfy  every  want  of  the  far- 
mers^ customers,  some  of  our  other  produce 
mi^t  be  sent  to  the  cities  and  villages,  from 
which  we  could  obtain  fertilizers,  such  as  pou- 
drette,  superphosphate,  &c.,  if  not  stable  ma- 
nure, to  assist  in  keeping  up  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  If  a  man  has  a  farm  that  can  all  be 
tilled,  the  produce  of  the  pasture  lands  added 
to  the  produce  consumed  by  animals  in  winter 
would  go  far  towards  bringing  in  as  much  in- 
oome  as  the  animals  themselves,  and  then  the 
farmer^s  work  wouM  be  less,  especially  in  win- 
ter. If  the  farmer  feeds  extensively,  he  must 
become  a  cattle  dealer,  which  is  a  trade  by 
itself  that  it  will  take  time  to  learn. 


Jbr  the  Neio  Englamd  Farmer, 

TARMnra  at  "wood's  houc— siiraiT. 

IiAB  DIBBA8B  AMONQ  OATTUD. 

For  several  years  past  I  have  occasionally 
found  myself  at  Wood^s  Hole,  on  Buzzard^s 
Bay,  about  eighteen  miles  east  of  New  Bed- 
foid,  by  the  course  of  the  steamer  that  touches 
here  in  going  to  and  from  Edgarton  to  the  for- 
mer pli^.  Formerl;^  it  was  a  place  of  no 
small  importance  for  its  coasting  and  fishing 
business  and  at  one  time  whaling  vessels  were 
fitted  out  here.  These  are  now  things  of  the 
Ijast,  and  so  far  as  Lhave  learned,  not  a  ves^ 
tige  of  them  remains. 

The  only  substitute  is  an  extensive  establish- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  Ammoniated  Pap 
cific  Guano,  which  gives  employment  to  sixty 
or  more  men,  and  furnishes  a  market  for  large 
quantities  of  fish,  and  also  for  fish  pumice, 
from  the  oil  works  on  the  coast.  This  place 
has  been  held  in  high  esteem  by  some  as  a 
place  of  summer  resort,  but  can  never  obtain 
any  great  patronage  as  such  without  improved 
facilities  for  reaching  it. 

Joseph  S.  Fay,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  has  a  farm 
of  about  four  hundred  acres,  which  for  several 
years  he  has  been  tmprooin^— especially  in  at- 
tractiveness and  bejiutv, — by  planting  ever- 
green and  other  trees,  both  of  native  foreign 
varieties.  The  Austrian  and  other  foreign  va- 
rieties of  the  pine  grow  much  faster  and  are 
more  ornamental  than  the  native.  Mr.  Fay 
has  upwards  of  one  hundred  acres  of  trees 
planted  on  various  parts  of  the  fann,  some  of 
wfaieh  have  been  planted  sixteen  years  and  have 


attained  a  goodly  size.  Those  interested  in 
tree  culture  would  do  well  to  see  his  planta^ 
tions,  as  they  mi^ht  afford  them  encourage- 
ment and  instruction. 

Farming  here  appears  to  be  pursued  under 
difficulties  almost,  if  not  entirely,  insurmotmta- 
ble.  This  whole  region  abounds  in  hills  and 
rocks  requiring  a  deal  of  hard  work  to  culti- 
vate crops,  which  very  often  return  no  ade- 
?[uate  remuneration,  and  sometimes  entirely 
ail  by  reason  of  the  ravages  of  worms.  They 
not  only  destroy  cultivated  crops,  but  I  see  on 
every  lumd  large  tracts  of  pasture  land  as  bar- 
ren of  grass  as  the  travelled  road .  Root  crops 
are  exempt  from  their  ravages,  grow  to  great 
perfection,  and  might  be  made  a  source  of  in- 
come if  judiciously  managed.  I  ought,  how- 
ever, to  state  that  the  onion  is  an  exception  to 
the  above  statement,  as  it  is  subject  to  the 
ravages  of  the  maggot  that  has  about  driven 
its  culture  from  all  this  region. 

A  singular  trouble  is  experienced  in  keep^ 
ing  neat  stock  all  along  the  borders  of  this 
bay,  from  New  Bedford  east ;  and,  I  believe, 
to  some  extent  on  the  coast  west,  for  a  few 
miles,  which  is  especially  annoying.  Now  and 
then  there  is  an  exception, — to  account  for 
which  is  as  difficult  as  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
general  prevalence  of  the  disease.  What 
causes  the  disease  is  involved  in  mystery..  It 
is  known  among  the  farmers  here  as  the  nech- 
ail,  from  its  having  first  appeared  in  a  section 
of  the  country  known  as  the  Neck. 

The  first  symptoms  are  a  disinclination  to 
drink,  followed  by  loss  of  appetite  and  conse- 
quently a  loss  of  flesh,  until  the  animal  in  many 
instances  breaks  down.  No  treatment  prao- 
ticed  avails  only  temporarily.  Physic  and  a 
dose  of  copperas  affoitis  relief,  but  only  for  a 
few  months ;  after  which  it  is  of  no  avail.  An- 
imals when  reduced  to  mere  skeletons  by  this 
disease  soon  recover,  if  removed  only  a  few 
miie8,^-often  only  to  contiguous  estates,  back 
from  the  shore. 

James  LeBarron,  Esq.,  of  Mattapoisett  who 
owns  a  large  farm  and  usually  keeps  a  large 
stock,  has  never  had  a  case  of  this  disease  on 
his  place,  while  his  neighbor^,  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  his  farm  are  never  exempt  from 
it.  Diseased  cattle  when  taken  from  his 
neighbors*  farms  on  to  his  own,  soon  recover. 
I  was  told  of  a  person,  whose  name  has  es- 
caped me,  who  took  the  best  care  of  his  stock, 
who  has  long  been  subject  to  this  trouble, 
while  his  next  neighbors,  on  each  side  of  his 
farm,  have  been  exempt. 

Some  have  supposed  it  was  owing  to  the 
water,  but  that  theory  fails  to  be  sustained. 
The  cause,  as  already  stated,  is  involved  in  per- 
fect mystery.  I  have  sent  healthy  oxen,  bulls 
and  cows  to  Mr*  Fay^s  place,  that  in  a  few 
months  would  be  troubled  seriously.  If  some 
one  could  be  found  to  point  out  the  cause  and 
cure  of  this  disease,  he  would  secure  the  grat- 
itude of  all  this  portion  of  the  State.  jThe 
hope  that  this  may  fall  under  the  eye  of  some 
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such  benefactor  is  the  motive  for  writing  this 
communication.  K.  o. 

Wood's  Hole,  June  5.  1868. 


WOOIi  AT  THX  CUSTOM  H0178X8. 

The  following  is  the  report  in  full  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  National  Wool 
Grower^s  Association,  with  authority  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  examine  the 
manner  in  which  imported  wools  have  been 
classified  and  appraised  for  the  payment  of 
duties  in  the  New  York  and  Boston  custom 
houses,  since  the  wool  tariff,  passed  March  2, 
1867,  went  into  effect.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  Henry  S.  Randall,  S.  D.  Harris,  Ed- 
win Hammond,  J.  W.  Colbum,  Wm.  R.  San- 
ford,  Winthrop  W.  Chenery,  John  D.  Wing, 
Burdett  Loomis,  Leander  Wetherell,aDd  Wm. 
Chamberlain,  who  fully  concurs  in  the  report 
80  far  as  the  New  York  Custom  House  is  con- 
cerned, but  not  being  present  at  the  examin- 
ation made  at  the  Boston  Custom  House  he 
withholds  any  expression  of  opinion  in  relation 
thereto. 

Mr.  John  A.  Bausch,  the  Assistant  Ap- 
praiser in  the  New  York  Custom  House,  hav- 
ing wools  in  charge,  and  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Rice, 
General  Appraiser  in  the  Boston  Custom 
House,  having  the  same  in  charge,  extended 
to  the  committee  every  possible  facilit;^  for 
making  a  thorough  examination,  and  evinced 
the  utmost  willingness  to  communicate  all  de- 
sired information  explanatory  of  their  official 
action  generally  or  m  particular  cases,  and 
also  in  regard  to  all  facts  tending  to  illustrate 
the  practical  operation  of  the  law. 

Both  of  these  officers  had  put  an  official 
construction  on  the  provisions  of  the  wool 
tariff,  in  regard  to  classification  and  in  other 
respects,  corresponding  with  that  put  upon 
them  by  the  Committee  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers^  Association,  who  assisted  in  framing 
the  bill ;  and  accordingly  they  did  not  ask,  in 
any  case,  to  have  the  correctness  of  their  offi- 
cial proceedings  tested  by  any  other  standard. 

Invoices  of  wool,  on  being  entered  at  the 
custom  house,  are  examined  by  the  appraiser, 
whose  business  it  is  to  classify  them  and  ap- 
praise their  value,  in  order  tnat  the  legal  rate 
of  duties  may  be  levied  and  collected  on  them. 
Every  invoice  is  recorded  in  the  books  of  the 
office,  with  the  number  and  weight  of  bales, 
name  of  vessel,  name  of  consignee,  date  of 
entry,  etc.,  and  the  adjudged  classification, 
appraisal  and  rate  of  duties  levied  are  also 
recorded ;  so  that  the  books  furnish  a  full  his- 
tory of  the  official  action  of  the  department  in 
every  separate  case.  * 

In  the  examination  of  an  invoice  of  wool  by 
the  appraiser,  the  bales  are  cut  open,  and  sam- 


ples taken  from  different  parts  of  the  hale 
indiscriminately  and  from  enough  bales  to  de- 
termine beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  all  the  wool  embraced  in 
the  invoice.  When  wools  of  different  dasaes 
are  found  to  be  mixed,  or  any  indications  of 
intended  fraud  are  discovered,  the  examina- 
tions of  the  bales  are  made  more  rigorous,  and 
more  numerAis  samples  taken  from  them. 

The  samples  in  the  New  York  Appraiser's 
Office  generally  weigh  from  one  to  three 
pounds  each,  and  in  cases  where,  owing  to  a 
mixture  of  different  wools,  or  other  eircum- 
stances,  doubts  were  entertained  by  the  ap- 
praiser in  respect  to  classification,  etc.,  the 
samples  are  considerably  larger.  They  are 
all  put  up  in  well  secured  packages,  marked 
so  tbat  the  particular  invoice  from  which  thej 
were  taken  can  at  onoe  be  determined,  and 
hence,  by  reference  to  the  records  of  the 
office,  they^  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  appraiser's  action  in  regard  to  each  sepa- 
rate invoice  of  wool,  and  enable  the  correct 
ness  or  incorrectness  of  that  action  to  be  pro- 
perly reviewed.  That  is  to  say,  they  furnish 
such  evidence  unless  it  can  be  supposed  thai 
the  samples  are  not  what  they  purport  to  be, 
but  are  false  ones  substituted  to  cover  up 
fraudulent  classifications  and  appraisal.  The 
official  action  of  the  appraiser  is  necessarily 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  so  many  personfr^- 
official  persons  and  others,  including  wool  inn 
porters,  keenly  anxious  to  prevent  other  wools 
of  the '  same  description  from  ^oiog  into  the 
market  with  the  advanta^  of  being  onrdened 
with  less  duties  than  their  own — ^that  any  at- 
tempted fraud  in  this  particular  would  be  sub- 
ject to  immediate  detection  and  exposure. 
We  believe  no  suspicions  are  entertained  in 
any  quarter  that  suc^  frauds  have  been  prac- 
ticed. 

The  committee  examined  samples  from  eveiy 
invoice  of  wool  which  has  been  entered  at 
the  port  of  New  Yoik  from  the  day  the 
wool  tariff  went  into  effect,  down  to  May  20, 
1868,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  invoices,-* 
not  exceeding  a  dozen  in  all,-^which  were  en- 
tered in  bond,  and  which  were  inunediatelj 
le-shipped  to  foreign  ports  without  being 
landed.  In  such  cases  there  was  no  object  in 
the  appraisers  taking  samples. 

The  examination  made  in  Mr.  Bausch^s  de- 
partment, at  New  York,  satisfied  the  commit- 
tee that  this  experienced  and  valuable  officer 
has  faithfully  executed  his  duties  as  wool  ap- 

S raiser,  to  the  utmost  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law. 
fot  an  instance  was  found  where  a  shadow  of 
doubt  was*  entertained  by  any  member  of  the 
committee,  in  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  any 
of  his  official  decisions  or  acts. 

The  committee  found  that  the  wool  ap- 
praiser's department  at  Boston  was  conducted 
on  substanUally  the  same  system  with  that  of 
New  York.  Here,  too,  the  committee  exam- 
ined samples  taken  from  every  invoice  of  wool 
entered  since  the  enactment  of  the  wool  tariff 
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down  to  tbe  period  of  their  ezamination.  The 
seal  and  fidelity  which  so  signally  character- 
ized the  New  York  appraiser's  official  action, 
were  found  equally  to  characterize  Mr.  Rice's 
official  action ;  and  this  committee  would  deem 
it  unjust  not  to  avow  that,  in  their  opinion, 
the  warm  thanks  of  the  wool  growers  of  the 
country  are  due  to  hoth  of  these  officers,  for 
their  fearless  and  upright  administration  of  the 
law. 

The  attention  of  tbe  committee  was  specially 
directed  to  the  practical  effiscts  of  the  tariff  in 
Hie  admission  of  foreign  wools,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  fact  whether  wools  which  pass  the 
custom  houses  as  third  class  (carpet;  wools, 
and  which  pay  the  lower  duties  of  that  class, 
are  not  wholly  or  in  part  applicable  to,  and 
actually  used  in  the  same  branches  of  manu- 
facture with  Class  One  and  Class  Two,  (cloth- 
ing and  combing)  wools ;  thus,  to  the  extent 
of  audi  use,  robbing  the  United  States  wool 
grower  of  the  protection  against  foreign  com- 
peting wools,  avowed  to  be  one  of  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  the  law.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  wools  admitted  as  carpet  wools  are  thus 
brought  into  competition  with  United  States 
wools,  by  being  used  in  the  same  class  of 
fabrics,  it  either  establishes  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  essential  distincfeon  betireen  them,  and 
hence  no  grobnd  for  the  distinction  made  in 
the  duties  imposed  on  the  respective  classes, 
or  else  that  the  terms  employed  in  the  tariff 
dassificaticn  are  defective  and  open  to  eva- 
sion. In  support  of  one  or  both  of  the  latter 
propositions,  the  committee  were  informed  by 
individuals,  that  they  had  seen  combing  ma- 
chinery in  operation  in  certain  distinguished 
carpet  mills,  and  knowing  no  occasion  for  its 
use  in  carpet  flianufacture,  they  were  led  to 
infer  that  it  was  employed  to  prepare  carpet 
wool,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  be  used  in  otner 
fabrics. 

On  the  above  subject,  the  committee  took 
the  testimony  of  carpet  manufacturers  and 
wool  spinners,  eminent  for  character  and  ex- 
perience, and  supposed  to  be  particularly  con- 
Tersantwith  the  wool  manufacturers  of  the 
whole  country.  These  gentlemen  stated  that 
they  did  not  Know  of  any  case  of  wools  ad- 
mitted as  carpet  wools  being  sold  or  used  as 
dothing  or  combing  wools.  An  experienced 
and  eminent  spinner,  Mr.  Cameron,  of  Gran- 
iteville.  Mass  ,  declared  that  there  were  in- 
trinsic properties  in  carpet  wools,  ^which  he 
described  at  length,)  which  unfittea  them  for 
profitable  use  in  any  case,  and  even  from 
practicable  use  in  most  cases,  as  substitutes 
for  Class  One  and  Class  Two  wools.  The 
combing  machinery  used  in  the  designated 
carpet  mills  was  found  to  be  used  in  their  own 
legitimate  operations.  Wool  is  combed  for 
carpet  manufacture,  the  longer  portions  being 
used  for  the* warp,  and  the  noils,  etc.,  for  filF 
ing. 

Taking  the  above  statements  in  conjunction 
with  the  miportant  fact  that  there  has  oeen  no 


unusual  import  of  carpet  wools  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  present  wool  tariff,  the  conclusion 
is  irresistible  that  no  appreciable'  amount  of 
the  wool  which  passes  the  custom  houses  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  or  probably  the  other 
United  States  custom  houses,  in  that  class,  is 
employed  in  the  same  fabrics,  or  brought  into 
competition  with  United  States  wools. 

The  committee  are  fully  satisfied,  from  the 
results  of  their  investigation,  that  the  classifi- 
cation of  wools  contained  in  the  tariff  has  thus 
far  effectually  carried  put  in  practice  the  ob- 
jects it  purported  and  was  intended  to  embrace, 
and  that  at  present  it  needs  no  amendments  to 
give  the  wool  growing  interest  of  the  country 
full  security  against  evasions  of  the  law,  when 
administered  by  competent  and  honest  officers, 
Administered  by  incompetent  or  dishonest  offi- 
cers, no  legal  provisions  could  give  the  wool 
growing  interest  such  security. 


_  ■  

WooDCHUCKS  WITH  TusKS. — ^A  rcccut  ac- 
count of  a  homed  woodchuck  in  the  Mirror 
and  Farmer  is  followed  by  the  following  state- 
ment by  Mr.  S.  M.  Baker,  of  Hillsboro^ 
Bridge,  N.  H.  :— 

My  boys  killed  one  on  my  farm  last  week, 
of  the  Tusk  breed.  From  the  lower  jaw,  two 
tusks  over  four  inches  in  length  protruded, 
turning  upward  and  rising  one  and  one-half 
inches  above  the  head ;  also  two  from  the  up- 
per jaw,  each  three  and  one-fourth  inches 
long,  one  growing  through  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  into  the  passa^  of  the  nose,  thence 
turning  down  and  agam  penetrating  through 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  forming  a  rmg  large 
enough  for  a  man^s  finger ;  the  other  turning 
out  of  the  mouth  like  the  horn  of  a*  ram.  Any 
one  doubting  is  invited  to  call  at  my  house  and 
see  for  himself. 


Beets  for  Sugar. — Attempts  are  being 
again  made  in  Great  Britain  to  re-establish 
the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar.  A  Mr. 
Duncan,  a  sugar  refiner  who  deals  with  no 
less  than  800  tons  of  sugar  weekly,  has  adver- 
tised for  6,000  tons  of  oeet-robt,  to  be  de- 
livered in  the  fall.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
failures  which  have  been  experienced  hitherto 
have  been  caused  by  the  imperfections  of  the 
processes  in  ordinary  use,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  certain  new  methods  whidh 
avoid  these  defects  will  result  in  success. 

One  of  the  most  singular  conditions  attached 
to  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Duncan  is  that 
no  farm-yard  manure  shall  be  used  in  the  cnl* 
ture  of  the  beet-root  supplied  to  him.  The 
over-luxuriance  of  growth  which  is  produced 
by  the  liberal  Ifee  of  manure  is  fatal  to  the 
development  of  much  sugar  in  the  juice. 
This  corroborates  ^hat  has  long  been  familiar 
to  crape-growers  and  others  who  desire  to 
{>rodttce  fruit  with  a  highly  saccharine  juice. 
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HOOP  POLES  AND  BAISINO  FOBB0T  TBEBB. 

In  yonr  reply  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  relative  to  raising 
forest  trees  from  seed,  yoa  very  kindly  referred  to 
my  little  worlc  on  that  subject.  Nov  every  snch 
notice  brings  mc  scores  of  letters  asking  for  infor- 
mation about  the  price  of  the  young  trees,  seeds, 
&c.  All  such  questions  I  am  happy  to  answer. 
Still,  I  wish  it  distinctly  undcrstoocl,  that  I  have 
no  trees  or  seeds  for  sale ;  and,  further,  that  my 
books  are  not  written  for  the  purpose  of  advertis- 
ing nursery  stock  of  any  Kind. 

Tou  say  in  your  remarks  that  the  subject  is  a 
very  impoitant  one  for  the  West;-  but  allow  me 
to  add,  to  the  East,  as  well. 

I  believe— in  fact  know— that  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  df  rocky  hillsides  in  Massachusetts,  and 
the  other  new  England  States,  that  should  be 
planted  with  forest  trees.  Maple  trees,  particularly 
the  sugar  maple,  should  be  extensively  planted  in 
8hch  places.  Any  little  crevice  where  a  small  one 
year  old  seedling  csn  find  root,  should  be  occupied 
with  4  tree.  We  all  know  how  thrifty  and  healthy 
the  trees  grow  among  the  lime-stone  and  granite 
rocks. 

If  I  were  a  farmer  among  the  rocks,  or  even 
upon  the  rich  lands  of  New  England,  and  wished 
to  leave  a  fortune  to  my  heirs,  I  would  plant  seeds 
that  would  grow  into  money  while  I  was  growing 
old. 

Will  any  of  the  young  men  who  read  the  Fua- 
Sf ER,  plant  one  or  more  acres  of  suitable  soil  to 
hickory  trees,  and  let  as  know,  in  five  or  ten  years 
from  now,  the  result  ?  Plant  them  for  hoop  poles. 
In  my  little  book  alluded  to,  are  the  following  di- 
rections :  The  young,  one  or  two-year-old  plants, 
or  even  the  nuts,  may  be  put  in  rows*  four  feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  one  foot  apart  in  the  row ; 
this  wilt  give  10,890  to  the  acre.  At  thia  distance 
they  can  be  allowed  to  remain  until  they  are  six 
to  eight  feet  high  and  one  or  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter. They  should  reach  this  size  in  five  to  eight 
years,  according-  to  the  soil  and  the  care  they  re- 
ceive. Then  they  should  be  thinned,  by  taking 
out  every  alternate  tree ;  this  should  be  done  by 
catting  them  off  near  the  ground.  We  therefore 
take  out  5,445  trees  suitable  for  hoop-poles.  Their 
value  will  of  coarse  depend  upon  the  market,  but 
we  will  say  four  cents  each,  or  |^40per  1,000,  which 
would  be  a  low  price  in  New  York ;  this  would 
giv#  9217.80  (two  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars 
and  eighty  cents)  as  the  return  for  the  acre's  first 
crop.  In  three  or  four  years  they  will  need  thin- 
ning again,  and  we  take  out,  as  before,  one-half,  or 
2,722 ;  these  will,  of  course,  be  much  larger ;  and 
if  they  will  reach  ten  feet,  and  are  of  good  thlck- 
ncsji,  they  wil^  readily  bring  ten  cents  each,  or 
1^2.20  for  the  second  crop.  In  a  few  years  more 
they  will  require  thinning  again,  and  each  time 
the  trees,  being  larger,  will  bring  an  increased 
price.  But  we  are  not  by  this  means  exhausting 
our  stock— far  flrom  it,  for  those  we  cut  off  at  first 
have  been  producing  sprouts  which  have  grown 
mach  more  rapidly  than  the  originals ;  and  if  a 
little  care  has  been  given  them  so  that  they  shall 
not  grow  so  thickly  as  to  be  injured  thereby,  we 
can  begin  to  cut  small  hoop-poles  from  the  sprouts 
of  the  first  cutting  before  we  have  cut  our  third  or 
fourth  thinnings  of  the  first  crop;  conseqaently 
we  have  a  perpetual  crop,  which  requures  no  cul- 
tivation after  the  first  few  years.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  become  numerous  enousfa  to  shade  the 
ground,  no  weeds  will  grow  among  them,  and  the 
annual  crop  of  leaves  that  fall  will  keep  the  soil 
rich  and  moist.  The  time  to  cot  trees  which  it  is 
desirous  to  have  produce  sprouts,  is  in  winter  or 
very  early  spring ;  if  cut  in  summer,  1^  is  likely  to 
kill  the  roots. 


How  many  acres  of  yonng  thrifty,  white 
trees  are  wanted  in  Boston  every  year  for  agrical- 
tunil  implements  ?  Is  there  any  one  in  the  vicin- 
ity making  preparations  to  supply  the  demand  In 
the  future  ?  I  fear  not.  But  there  is  one  tiling 
which  I  am  quite  certain  of,  and  that  is,  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  many  a  land  owner  in  New 
England,  and  elsewhere,  will  say.  What  a  fool  I  wae 
in  not  attending  to  this  tree  planting  in  time,  for  I 
might  have  known  that  there  would  be  a 
scarcity  and  high  prices  in  consequonce. 

A.  8.  " 

Bidgewood.  N.  /.,  June  7, 1868. 


SHEUMATISM  IN  THE  HOBSZ. 

I  have  a  mare  ten  years  old.  I  have  owned  her 
five  years.  Last  winter  she  wa«  lame  jn  one  fore 
foot  (or  rather  ankle).  I  doctored  it  with  spirit, 
saltpetre  and  gum  camphor.  It  soon  got  better. 
Soon  after  she  began  to  be  stiff  in  her  fore  lega,— 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other  and  some- 
times neither.  I  could  drive  her  one  and  a  half 
miles  and  back ;  and  she  would  be  but  a  little 
lame,  perhaps  not  at  all.  I  found  by  driving  her 
sometimes  in  breaatpiate  harness,  and  aometiraee 
in  hames,  that  she  travelled  much  the  best  in  the 
hames..  She  has  not  been  driven  hard,  nor  worked 
hard,  nor  ftd  high.  She  has  had  no  grain  this  win- 
ter, and  till  quite  late  but  a  few  carrots.  She 
raised  a  colt  last  year,  which  at  six  months  old 
weighed  526  pounds ;  at  ten  months,  620  ponnda. 
She  is  to  foal  again  in  about  five  weeks.  Has  tfaie 
anything  to  do  with  herflameness  ?  I  have  had  « 
goodly  number  of  men  look  at  her,  and  no  one  can 
tell  me  what  ails  her,  nor  what  to  do  for  her.  Now 
ifyouor  any  of  your  correspondents  can  tell  me, 
through  your  paper,  what  is  the  cause  of  her  lame- 
ness, and  what  will  help  her,  yoa  will  much  oblige 

A  SUBaORZBBR. 

Wes^ld,  n.,  May  25, 1868. 

Bbharks.— We  should  think  fhim  your  descrip- 
tion that  it  is  probable  your  horse  has  the  rhenm*- 
tism.  In  the  horse,  as  in  man,  this  is  a  difilcolt 
disease  to  manage.  Though  every  neighborhood 
may  have  plenty  of  "cure-alls,"  both  men  and  ani- 
mals BuSlsr  on  for  months  and  years  ancared«  In- 
stead of  attempting  to  prescribe  any  particoler 
treatment  as  adapted  to  your  horse,  we  copy  from 
Youatt  the  following  general  remarks :— "In  the 
treatment  of  rheumatism  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  probable  nature  and  causes  producing  it. 
When  it  follows  pneumonia,  influenza,  or  other 
debilitating  causes,  our  first  ol^ect  should  be  to  re- 
store the  general  health  of  the  animal  by  the  judi- 
cious administration  of  tonic  medicines  and  nutri- 
tious foods;  an  occasional  diuretic  may  also  l>e 
given.  Our  local  applications  should  consist  in 
the  acuto  stage  of  warm  fomentations,  to  be  soon 
followed  by  some  stimulating  liniment,  such  as  the 
compound  soap  liniment  or  the  vinegar  of  can- 
tharidei •  By  these  means  this  form  of  the  diaease 
will  generally  anickly  disappear.  When  rhenm*- 
tism  saddenly  attacks  an  animal  in  apparent  heeltb 
much  more  active  means  mast  be  resorted  to.  We 
matt  endeavor  to  arouse  the  excretory  organs,  as 
the  liver  and  kidneys,  into  increased^action.  Half 
a  drachm  of  calomel  and  opium  combined  with 
three  drachms  of  aloes  should  be  at  once  adminis- 
tered, followed  in  a  day  or  two  by  active  dlnreticp. 
Wann  fomentations  should  be  applied  to  the  pertSi 
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and  when  the  acate  inflammatioii  Is  snbdoed,  a 
blister ;  the  animal  being  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and 
allowed  nothing  but  bran  mash  or  other  soft  foods. 
Colohicam,  gniacum,  and  other*  medicines  which 
are  esteemed  as  yalnable  remedial  agents  on  the 
haman  subject  Iq  this  disease,  appear  to  produce 
but  little  effect  upon  the  horse." 

BLOODY  WA.TEB  IN  OXEN. 

I  have  noticed  seyeral  articles  in  your  valuable 
paper  of  lare  about  red  water  in  cows,  but  I  don't 
sec  anytbin;);  about  it  in  oxen.  I  have  an  ox  that 
I  bought  three  or  four  months  ago,  and  some  three 
weeks  since,  I  noticed  his  water  was  considerable 
bloody,  and  it  Iia?  been  so  ever  since.  Sometimes 
it  is  higher  colored  than  it  Is  at  other  times ;  but 
it  comes  from  him  apparently  as  freely  and  easily 
as  ever  it  did.  He  is  in  good  working  order,  and* 
eat^,  drink«,  works,  and  appears  as  well  as  usual. 
But  I  fear  if  ho  does  not  get  better  pretty  soon  it 
will  be  liliely  to  affect  his  health.  I  have  been 
careful  not  to  draw  him  very  hard,  and  I  don't 
know  that  he  has  ever  been  strained.  Now  if  you 
or  any  of  jour  numerous  subscribers,  can  tell  me 
of  anything  that  will  help  him,  you  will  oblige  me 
very  much.  ▲.  b. 

South  Roycdaton,  ifasa.,  June  1, 1868. 

BBMAiLKs.^If  our  correspondent  will  refer  to 
the  Weekly  Farmeb  for  March  14  and  21,  or  to 
the  Monthly  Farmeb  for  April,  and  May,  pages 
161  and  223,  he  will  find  somethtng  about  red  water 
hi  oxen.  In  the  first,  *'L.  W.  B.,"  of  Brookfield, 
Yt.,  cared  an  ox  that  had  l^eon  troubled  for  over  a 
year,  by  four  doses  of  one  tablespoonfnl  of  copperas 
and  two  of  salcpetre,~to  be  doubled  in  severe 
cases,— given  in  the  morning  at  intervals  of  "a  few 
days."  In  the  other  case,  after  the  trial  of  "some 
simple  remedy  without  much  effect,  the  ox  was 
fiittcd  and  killed.  This  writer  "B.  B.  S."  of  Dover, 
Me.,  believed  the  cause  to  have  been  warts  on  the 
ins^e  of  the  bladder,  and  had  greatly  benefited 
oows  by  giviqg  them  vinegar; 

Dr.  Dodd  recommends  ^'opening  the  sluices  of 
the  body."  For  which  purpose  he  prefers  giving 
the  animal  one  pMt  of  linseed  oil,  and  its  opera- 
tions assisted  in  a  few  hours  with  ii^ections  of 
warm  soap  suds,  each  ipjection  containing  a  spoon- 
ful of  powdered  ginger. 

In  F.  A.  Gunther's  Manual  of  Homoeopathic  Yet- 
erinary  Medicine,  it  is  said  that  this  disease  is 
generally  observed  in  the  spring  after  the  animal 
has  been  allowed  to  browse  the  young  shoots  of 
oaks  or  fir  trees,  or  other  noxious  substances.  The 
principal  remedy  mentioned  i»  ipecac,  of  which  a 
single  dose  will  often  suffice  to  remove  it  \rhen  ad- 
ministered in  time. 

bbb8-«applb  obop— gowb  doing  well. 

Bees  are  swarming  well  this  season,  bnt  are  stor- 
ing little  honey.  There  have  been  too  many  rainy 
days  for  much  honey.  They  came  out  of  their 
winter  quarters  with  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
honey,  which  has  enabled  them  to  rear  their  brood 
and  swarm  early. 

Orass  is  looking  very  well,  but  many  pieces  of 
grain  aie  badly  injured  by  the  rain.  Last  autumn, 
Biram  Stow,  of  Webster,  gave  It  as  his  opinion, 
that  there  would  be  niore  apples  in  1868,  than  in 
any  year  of  the  hist  ten.   The  blossoms  that  have 


jnst  fallen  from  the  trees  were  abundant  enough  to 
verify  the  predii  tlon. 

As  a  remedy  for  many  of  the  diseases  to  which 
cows  are  liable  at  the  time  of  calving,an  old  milk- 
man recommended  **a  thriving  condition.*'  Cows 
may  cany  a  f^ood  amount  of  flesh  and  yet  not  be 
thriving.  Such  are  very  liable  to  do  bacily  when 
they  calve,  while  others  with  much  less  flesh,  and 
to  one  unacquainted  with  their  previous  condition, 
apparently  in  far  worse  condition,  will  do  well,  be- 
cause they  are  thriving.  We  have  found  no  need 
of  rosin,  snake  skins,  boiled  rye,  or  such  like  rem- 
edies, for  thriving  cowd  at  calving  time.  f. 

Masti/ard,  N.  H.,  June,  1868. 


LOBELIA,  OB  INDIAN  TOBACCO. 

A  correspondent,  who  allows  us  to  use  only  the 
signature  of  "Mary,  "believes  this  plant  to  be  the 
cause  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  sickness  and 
death  of  farm  stock.  The  writer  does  not  expect 
people  generally  will  agree  with  her,  but  believes 
.that  careful  observation  will  result  in  the  convic- 
tion that  it  is  a  mis<^icf-making  plant.  Aa  it  flour- 
ishes best  in  wet  seasons,  and  more  is  gathered 
with  the  second  than  first  cutting  of  hay,  our  cor- 
respondent suggests  the  large  crop  of  last  season 
as  the  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  the  unusual 
amount  of  sickness  among  sheep  and  other  stock 
the  past  spring. 

•  STIFLE  OUT* 

I  would  like  to  inquire  if  any  subscriber  can  ask 

Questions  through  the  Farm  er,  free  of  charge.  As 
have  just  commenced  farming,  I  wouid  like  to 
ask  a  f^  questions  through  the  Farmer.  And 
first,  my  best  cow  threw  her  stifle  out,  and  I  can- 
not keep  it  in  place.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the 
editors  or  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  can 
tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  her  ?  Sometimes  she 
does  not  limp  at  all,  but  at  others  she  can  hardly 
walk.  B.  M.  Ballard. 

Fairfax,  Vt,  June  1,  1868. 

BBiiABX8.^Instead  of  making  any  charge  for 
pablishing  such  inquiries,  we  are  gratefhl  to  those 
who  take  the  trouble  to  make  them ;  because  these 
questions,— even  those  which  appear  the  most  sim- 
ple to  some,— draw  out  valuable  hints  and  sugges- 
tions. We  hope  the  foregoing  will  do  so.  Since 
its  reception,  a  gentleman  of  mnch  experience  with 
cattle,  Mr.  Charles  Bird,  of  Walpole,  Mass.,  in- 
forms us  that  in  very  serious  misplacements  of  the 
stifle,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  up  in  the  stable  a  rest  or 
swing  for  the  animal,  similar  to  that  used  by  black- 
smiths, so  as  to  support  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  weight  of  the  animal.  The  lame  leg  should 
then  be  brought  forward  by  means  of  straps,  and 
the  bone  put  in  place ;  and  an  ointment  of  4  oz.  of 
sweet  oil,  8  oz.  of  skunk's  oil,  3  oz.  of  good  brandy, 
3  oz.  of  balm  of  Oilead  buds,  2  oz.  of  wormwood 
and  1  oz.  of  hartshorn  applied  occasionally  to  the 
Joint.  The  animal  should  not  be  kept  in  the  swing 
more  than  four  hours  at  a  time. 

But  in  your  case  we  hardly  think  all  this  neces- 
sary. The  animal  should  be  kept  away  from  other 
cattle,  and  as  quiet  as  possible,  on  a  smooth  sur- 
face, without  being  required  to  go  over  bars,  or 
up  or  down  steps  in  passing  to  or  from  the  stable. 
We  think  a  more  simple  Unlment  than  that  reconi- 
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mended  above,  or  one  composed  of  a  part  of  the 
materials  mentioned,  might  prove  beneficial.  We 
have  mach  faith  in  the  free  use  of  pare  cold  water 
•in  all  Euch  cases.  A  decoction  of  4  onnoes  of 
wormwood  in  2  quarts  of  scalding  tinegar,  applied 
cold  is  recommended  by  Br.  Badd  for  strain  in  the 
hips,  and  would  perhaps  be  beneficial  in  case  of 
stifle.  For  deeply  seated  strains,  Mr.  Cole  recom- 
mends :  Spirits  of  turpentine,  half  a  pint ;  oil  of 
organum,  half  an  oance ;  olive  oil,  a  pint  and  a 
half;  cantbarides,  half  an  ounce ;  mixed  together 
in  a  bottle.  Rub  in,  morning'  and  night.  Should 
it  produce  redness  and  tenderness,  reduce  by  add- 
ing olive  oil. 

CUBING  HAT,  SALT  AND  LIKE. 

Mb.  Bbown  : — I  noticed  in  the  New  England 
Farmeb,  under  date  of  August  17,  1867,  an  im- 
proved method  td  me,  of  curing  hay,  viz. ;  four 
JinartB  of  lime  and  two  quarts  of  salt.  It  appeared 
rom  the  same  paper,  that  yoi^  also  put  down  one 
square  in  the  iiame  way.  Please  state  the  partic- 
ulars in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  hay,  comiMired 
with  that  cured  by  the  common  mode.  What  be- 
comes of  the  lime  ?  Is  it  all  taken  up  by  the  hay, 
and  therefore  into  the  animals'  stomachs  ?  If  so, 
are  such  quantities  of  lime  good  for  animals  ? 
Fitchburg,  Mass,,  June  2,  1868.     £.  O&aham. 

Remabks.— The  grass  upon  which  we  put  the 
salt  and  lime  was  cut  upon  a  lawn,  was  not  more 
than  five  inches  high,  very  juicy,  and  consequently 
difScult  to  cure.  It  was  dried  as  well  as  the 
weather  would  permit,  but  when  put  into  the  bam 
was  damp  and  heavy.  The  lime  and  salt  mixture 
was  added  as  the  hay  was  stowed  away.  On  ex- 
amining It  several  times,  no  heat  or  musty  smell 
was  found*.  It  was  fed  out  in  March,  and  the  cat- 
tle ate  it  flreely.  It  had  not,  however,  the  sweet 
and  fragrant  odor  that  well  made  hay  usually  has. 
We  should  recommend  the  use  of  the  lime  and 
salt  only  where  it  is  found  necessary  to  put  hay 
into  the  bam  imperfectly  cured.  Nothing  can  add 
value  to  the  richness  and  flavor  of  English  hay 
that  is  well  made. 

A  lot  of  grass  cut  flrom  the  same  lawn  about 
fourteen  days  previously  was  dried  out  of  doors 
as  weiras  the  unfavorable  condition  ot  the  weather 
would  permit,  was  talcen  to  the  barn  and  spread 
over  the  empty  floor  and  scaffblds,  but  in  spite  of 
fi%quent  turning  and  attention,  grew  musty,  and 
was  essentially  injured. 

The  salt  and  lime  probably  attract  the  moisture 
in  the  hay  to  themselves.  When  the  hay  waa  fed 
out,  some  portion  of  the  lime  was  found  to  fall 
out  in  a  fine  dust,  while  pitching  it  over. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Utica  Berald,  Mr  E. 
Lampher,  of  West  Martinsbnrgh,  N.  T.,  who  used 
"less  than  a  bushel  of  lime  on  forty  tons  of  hay," 
put  in  the  bays  two  years  ago,  while  that  in  sheds 
was  not  limed,  says  that  the  limed  hay  came  out 
all  bright,  but  dusty.  Stock  eat  it  well,  but  when 
bis  cows  come  in,  in  the  spring,  they  did  not  give 
as  much  milk  as  they  did  the  spring  l)efore,  or  this 
spring,  although  they  were  messed  with  better 
grain  for  milk  than  they  have  been  this  spring. 


One  of  his  horses  has  the  heaves,  and  cannot 
on  the  limed  hay  without  wetting,  while  other  baj 
affectB  it  very  little ;  his  other  horse  has  no  heaves 
nor  cough,  but  can  eat  the  limed  hay  bat «  few 
days  without  coughing  badly.  He  has  some  of 
the^ay  now,  but  cannot  feed  without  wetting.  In 
this  case  it  appears  that  the  lime  was  used  witbont 
salt. 


COOKING-  FOOD  FOB  CATTLE. 

It  appears  to  me  that  extravagant  statements  axe 
occasionally  published  iikagricultural  papers  in  re- 
spect to  tlie  advanta'xes  of  cutting  and  cooking 
fodder  for  animals.  In  the  Monthly  Fabxek  for 
December  la'^t,  page  672,  there  is  a  brii  f  report  of 
the  discussion  of  tliis  subject  at  one  of  the  even- 
ing meetings  held  during  the  New  York  Mate  Ac- 
riuultnral  Fair  at  Buffalo,  last  fall.  Some  consid- 
ered two  bushels  of  steamed  fodder  better  than 
three  uncooked.  Qpe  said  that  by  cooking,  the 
value  of  food  was  doubled;  another  that  it  was 
trlppled.  Supposing  the  lowest  estimate  to  foe  the 
true  one,  what  a  pity  that  farmers  generally  are 
not  convinced  of  it.  What  an  immense  gain  to 
save  even  one- third  of  our  fodder.  It  would  very 
sensibly  lower  the  price  of  hay.  Why  do  not 
some  of  our  agricultural  societies  or  a.:;riculiural 
colleges  decide  this  matter  by  accurate  experi- 
ments ?    Is  it  not  their  appropriate  business  ? 

Deny,  N,  H.,  May,  1868.  b.  b. 

Bbxabks.— fhe  medical  college,  the  theological 
seminary,  and  the  scien{i)fic  school  have  fkiled  to 
settle  questions  on  which  men  disagree  in  medi- 
cine, divinity  and  science.  Why,  then,  should  we 
expect  the  agricultural  college  to  be  more  snccess- 
fhl  in  harmonizing  the  **many  mindb"  of  fiirmers? 
No,  friend  "B.,"  the  agricultural  college  may  do 
much  good ;  it  may  train  the  <*head  to  save  the 
heels ;"  it  may  compel  chemistiy  and  geology  and 
many  other  sciences  to  put  their  "shoulder  to  the 
wheel"  of  the  farmer's  cart,  and  to  prepare  the 
manure  for  his  impoverished  soil,— but  it  will 
npver  do  the  thinkinj;  for  the  men  who  have  the 
granite  of  New  Hampshire  in  their  bones,  the  air 
of  the  Green  Mountains  in  their  lungs,  the  sunrise 
of  Maine  in  their  eyes,  or  the  memory  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  or  of  Roger  Williams  in  their  hearts. 
The  agricultural  college  may  stimulate  inquiry, 
investigation,  and  experiment ;  but  it  will  never 
supersede  the  necessity  of  individual  thought  and 
experiment.  • 

DEEP  PLOUOHINO. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  your  paper  about  deep 
ploughing ;  whether  eighteen  inches  are  not  better 
than  twelve  would  be  on  most  soils  ? 

Wetton,  Vt,,  June  8^A,  1868.         £.  A.  Moobb. 

Remabks.— Very  few  formers  plough  anything 
like  twelve  inches  deep,  and  yet  among  all  those 
who  practice  shallow  ploughing  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle one  probably  that  would  not  like  a  rich  soil 
even  eighteen  inches  deep.  But  will  ploughing 
alone  secure  such  a  soil  ?  Many  of  our  agricul- 
tural teachers  seem  to  think  so,  and  advocate  uni- 
versal deep  ploughing.  In  his  new  edition  of  BU^ 
menu  of  AgrieuUure,  Mr.  Waring  says,  "the  ad- 
vantages of  deep  ploughing  cannot  be  too  strong^ 
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mfgtdy"  and  fmrmer  Oreeley  of  the  New  York  7W- 
6m9i«,  who  affirmii  that  no  garden  or  orchard  shoald 
be  planted  unless  trenched  or  ploughed  at  least  two 
lleet,  holds  that  "deep  ploughing  is  a  remedy  for 
the  woes  of  our  country .*'  The  Nsw  England 
Fa&mbr  also  believes  in  and  advocates  what  it 
calls  "deep  ploughing.'*  Is  your  question,  tfien, 
answered  in  the  affirmative?  We  think  not. 
Whether  eighteen  inches  are  better  than  twelve,  or 
six,  or  four,  depends  on  circumstances.  However 
desirable  a  deep  rich  soil  may  be,  it  may  be  that 
he  who  hasteth  to  plough  deep  without  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  subsoil  or  the  amount  of  ma- 
nure he  can  apply,  "oonsidereth  not,"  like  old 
8olomon*8  man  that  hasted  to  be  rich,  "that  pover- 
ty shall  come  upon  him."  Still  we  believe  that  a 
gradual  deepening  of  the  fhrrow  slice  is  desirable 
on  most  of  our  old  fields,  and  on  many  of  them 
quite  necessary.  The  celebrated  Mechi,  of  Eng- 
land, ascribes  his  success  in  the  cultivation  of 
heavy  clay  soils  to  deep  ploughing  and  haatfy  ma- 
iwring,  and  yet  he  cautions  against  turning  up  too 
much  of  what  he  calls  "the  villainous  subsoil,*' 
even  on  such  land ;  while  on  loose,  sandy  or  grav- 
elly soils  he  advises  "compression"  instead  of 
deep  cultivation.  If  there  were  a  bed  of  manure 
twevle  iqches  below  the  surface,  or  a  strata  of 
the  "green  marl"  of  New  Jersey,  perhaps  "the  ad- 
Tantages  of  deep  ploughing  could  not  be  too 
strongly  urged ;"  bnt  if  instead  of  a  bed  of  manure 
or  of  a  sobsuil  as  good  or  better  than  that  at  the 
surface,  there  is  a  layer  of  hungry  sand,  washed 
gravel,  or  a  pavement  of  boulders,  little  perhaps 
would  be  said  in  favor  of  a  two-foot  fhrrow  after  a 
fair  trial.  The  fact  is,  that  in  ploughing,  as  in  all 
other  operations  on  the  farm,  circumstances  and 
eommoh  sense  must  govern. 


RAPE  FOB  cow  PODDBK. 

In  the  Fabmbb  of  May  23,  is  a  communication 
over  the  signature  "N.  8.  T."  on  com  fodder  for 
soiling.  I  agree  with  him  as  far  as  he  goes.  But 
he  has  taid  nothing  of  the  best  feed  between  the 
first  frost  and  winter.  I  have  for  a  few  yotrs  past 
planted  rape  for  green  feed,  after  the  fVost  nas  cut 
corn.  It  18  first-rate  feed  as  long  as  it  can  be  had 
for  snow.  Say  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  by 
eighteen  inches  is  about  the  right  distance  to  plant 
it,  which  may  be  done  any  time,  in  June,  the 
sooner  the  better,  however.  The  seed  Is  the  same 
that  is  sometimes  fed  to  birds,  and  may  be  had  at 
the  Feed  stores  in  Boston.  Rape  makes  the  best 
batter  of  anything  I  ever  fed  to  cows.  It  wants  rich 
land.    It  won't  grow  on  land  without  manure. 

lVeatboro\  Mats.,  June  14, 1868.    W.  8.  Gbow. 

Remabks. — ^This  plant  which  is  largely  grown  In 
Europe,  belongs  to  the  cabbage  or  turnip  fiunlly,  bnt 
it  never  heads  like  the  former,  and  its  roots  are  of 
little  value  compared  with  the  latter.  It  is  fre- 
quently called  coleaeed  in  England,  and  naveUe  in 
Prance.  Its  seed  is  rich  in  oil,  and  the  whole 
plant  is  extremely  valuable  as  green  food  for  cattle 
and  fiheep.  The  plants  survive  the  winter  in  Eng- 
land and  produce  seed  the  second  year.  There  are 
several  diflScrent  varieties  of  the  rape.  On  heavily 
nuuinred  land  it  grows  to  a  height  of  six  feet.    Bfr. 


Blackie,  an  English  writer  on  agriculture,  remarks, 
"I  am  almost  afraid  to  sa^  that  I  believe,  with  the 
addition  of  some  straw,  an  acre  will  keep  thirty 
head  of  cattle  in  ftill  milk  for  a  month." 


NEW  BNOLAND  PIONEBBS  IN  WB8TEBN  YIBGINIA. 

The  fullowing  bit  of  history  of  two  young  men 
from  New  England  fell  in  my  way  some  time 
since,  and  I  think  it  worthy  of  preservation. 

In  the  year  1749,  the  head  waters  of  the  great 
Kanawha  River  that  lies  immediately  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  in  what  i^  now  West  Vir- 
ginia, was  discovered ;  and  from  the  reports  of  that 
rich  country,  abounding  with  game  and  fish,  many 
visitors  were  attracted  there  the  following  year, 
1750,  and  among  others  two  young  men  from  New 
England,  by  the  name  of  Jacob  Marlin  and  Stephen 
Sewell.  They  were  so  captivated  wiih  the  country, 
and  with  the  Buffalo,  Elk  and  smaller  game  which 
they  found  there,  that  they  n maintd  over  winter, 
though  near  a  hundred  miles  from  any  white  set- 
tlement. Here  they  were  found  in  the  spring  of 
1761  by  a  surveying  party  from  Eastern  Virginia, 
the  Lewises  and  others;  but  then  living  some  eight 
miles  apart.  Mr.  Lewis  inquired  wha(  could  have 
induced  them  to  separate  in  the  absence  of  all 
other  human  beingn,  and  was  told  that  a  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion  had  caused  the  separation.  At 
this  time,  however,  a  Itetter  undi  rstauding  existed, 
and  they  were  suflQciantly  friendly  to  Falute  each 
other  with '"good  morning,  Mr.  Marlin,"  and  "good 
morning,  Mr.  Sewell,**  when  they  chanced  to  meet. 

The  location  of  these  young  men,  during  that 
winter  has  ever  since  retamed  iheir  names.  Mar- 
tin's camp  was  on  one  of  the  ^nest  bottoms  on 
Greenbrier'  River,  and  a  post  office  there  is  called 
"Marlin's  Bottom."  This  "Bottom"  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  corn  and  wheat  for  about  one  hundred 
years,  and  that  without  manure  or  rest,  and  still 
produces  from  fifty  to  ( ighty  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre.  The  writer,  himself,  has  seen  at>out  eighty 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

Sewell's  shelter  was  a  large  ledge  of  limestone 
rocks,  near  a  fine  spring,  and  the  neighboring 
stream  is  called  "Stepnen  ilole  Run"  on  the  pub- 
lic records  of  all  the  lands  on  that  water.  Both  of 
these  localities  are  In  Pocahontas  County.  During 
the  year  1751  Sewell  went  some  forty  miles  further 
west  and  was  killed  by  the  Indiiins  on  a  mountain 
known  on  the  map  of  Western  Virginia  as  "Sewell 
Mountain,"  and  a  post  near  the  place  of  his  death 
bears  the  name  of  "Sewell." 

During  this  surveying  expedition  of  Col.  John 
Lewis,  in  1751,  his  party  at  one  time  became  seri- 
ously entangled  in  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle 
of  the  Oreen  Brier  bushes,  and  hence  the  name  of 
Greenbrier  River  has  attached  to  the  stream  on 
whose  rich  intervales  these  briers  grew  so  luxuri- 
antly. 1.  H.  B« 

West  Virginia,  June  1, 1868. 

TIME  AND  MODB  OP  MAKING  HAT. 

EsTBEMBD  Fbibnds  :— Bcluff  a  subscriber  to  the 
New  England  Fakmeb,  and  looking  to  it  for  in- 
struction, I  hope  to  see  more  definite  instructions 
as  to  making  hay.  I  have  several  articles  before 
roe  recommending  very  early  cutting,  and  not 
making  as  much  as  is  generally  done ;  but  none  of 
the  writers  state  whether  they  use  salt  or  not. 

I  intend  to  cut  earlier  than  usual,  make  two 
days  while  the  hay  is  green,  and  put  four  quarts  of 
slaked  lime  and  salt,  equal  parts,  per  ton;  after 
the  grass  is  nearly  ripe,  I  propo»e  to  get  In  the  hay 
the  same  day  it  is  cut.  Now  if  there  is  a  better 
way  I  would  be  glad  to  leam  it,  as  hay  is  our  most 
important  crop,  and  how  to  get  it,  the  most  impor- 
tant question  in  farming.  • 

Does  steam  from  heating  hay  tend  to  draw 
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llghtnipg?  Will  lime  and  salt,  n«ed  as  I  men- 
tioned, have  any  bad  e^ect  on  the  siTock  ?  Would 
it  be  advisable  in  any  case  to  get  in  hay  cat  green, 
the  first  day  ?  Chakles  Kbzbb. 

Bast  Wintkrop,  Me,,  ^h  mo.  Wh,  1868. 

Bescabks.  —  It  is  generally  understood  that 
chimneys  from  which  heated  air  is  ascending  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  bams  stored  with  new  hay, 
the  vapors  from  which  also  produce  warm  ascend- 
ing currents,  are  especially  liable  to  be  struck  by 
lightning.  Our  own  experiment  in  the  use  of  hay 
to  which  salt  and  lime  was  applied,  and  also  that 
of  a  gentleman  in  New  York,  are  stated  in  another 
place  in  this  paper.  Others  who  have  used  the 
mixture  think  it  has  no  injurious  e£fbct  on  stock. 

EAST  Vt.  WEST.— BUNCH  ON  OOW. 

Six  years  ago  I  came  here  to  No.  4,  near  Lake- 
Tille,  from  Topsham  in  Sagadahoc  Co.,  and  bought 
a  farm  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Schoodic  lakes^ 
al)out  thirty- five  miles  from  Calais,  and  seventy 
flrom  Bangor,  in  preference  to  going  West.  I  am 
well  saticfied,  and  to  day  would  not  exchange  with 
any  Western  man  for  the  same  number  of  acres. 
We  have  plentv  of  good  land,  good  markets,  and 
good  health,  we  have  had  a  very  wet  spring  this 
season.  Oi-ass  looks  well.  Apple  trees  are  just 
blooming  oat,  which  is  very  late  for  us. 

I  have  a  cow  that  is  sick.  She  has  a  lump  on 
her  dewlap  where  it  jo^ns  the  bri>ket,  about  five 
inches  through  and  ten  long,  and  Is  as  hard  as  a 
rock,  apparently.  Some  say  that  it  is  garget;  but 
it  looks  to  me  wore  like  a  tumor.    I  have  given 

S argot  and  also  put  a  piece  in  her  bHsket,  but  it 
oes  not  seem  to  run  or  do  any  good.  Will  some 
one  please  give  me  some  information  through  the 
Fabmeb,  and  oblige  a  new  beginner. 

A.  E.  GOWBLL. 
LakeviUe  Plantation,  Me,,  June  8, 1868. 

Bbmabkb.— Sometimes  these  bunches  will  yield 
to  repeated  washings  and  rubbings  with  salt  and 
water,  vinegar  and  water,  or  tar  and  salt.  Some- 
times surgical  operations  are  performed,  which  are 
often  troublesome  and  costly.  If  the  animal  eats 
well,  it  may  be  beet  to  fatten  her  for  beef.  What 
•ay  others  ? 

bells  pob  sheep. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan,  for  some  one  who 
has  them,  to  advertise  in  the  Farmer  bells  to  put 
on  sheep ;  cow-liell  pattern,  small  size,  to  frighten 
bears,  dogs  and  foxes  away  from  sheep  and  lambs  ? 
Fifty  dozen  could  be  sold  in  this  town  if  we  knew 
where  to  send  for  them.  Can't  vou  help  us  a  little 
and  oblige.  J.  W.  Lamp&et. 

OrfordviUe,  N.  H,,  June  8, 1668. 

Remarks.— 'In  some  dissertation  on  sheep  that 
we  read  lately  we  remember  the  remark  was  made 
that  every  tenth  sheep  should  wear  a  bell.  Now  if 
there  are  22,006,000  sheep  in  the  United  States,  over 
two  million  bells  are  wanted.  Is  not  such  a  de- 
mand  worthy  of  the  attention  of  some  bell-maker  ? 


one  way  by  six  the  other,  put  two  ahov^elftals  cf 
manure  in  a  hill.  Be  sure  and  get  the  right  kind 
of  seed.  Obtain  it  f^om  some  one  who  has  raised 
for  his  own  use.  It  will  pay  you  to  risit  aonie 
farmer  who  has  been  in  the  business  and  is  willing 
to  impart  th^  knowledge  gained.  Flentr  of  sncii 
can  be  found  in  Lincoln  and  Concord,  Middlesex 
County.  Farmers  hereabouts  usually  contract  in 
thi  winter  with  pickle  dealers  in  Boston  to  raise  a 
certain  number  of  aiTes,  at  so  much  per  tboasand 
pickles,  delivered  at  the  factorv.  Before  the  war 
they  were  a  profitable  crop  at  $1.25  per  thousand. 
They  are  a  very  ea^  crop  to  raise  and  can  be 
raised  on  any  land  where  com  will  grow.  Plant 
from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  June.  s. 

Reading^  Mas$.,  June  6, 1868. 


POR  RAISING  PICKLES  POR  MARKET. 

Old  pasture  land  is  preferable.  Plough  it  up  now, 
turn  as  smooth  as  possible  and  roll  smooth,  then 
the  grass  will 'rot  quickly  and  yon  will  have  no 
weeds  to  trouble.  Any  kind  of  wel  I  rotted  manure 
mixed  with  sreen  night  soil,  or  the  night  soil  well 
mixed  with  loam  will  raise  good  pickles.  Furrow 
the  ground  both  ways,  having  the  rows  four  feet 


BLIDINO  AND  ROLLING  HOBSB  RAXES. 

In  the  Farmer  of  June  13,  "Richard"  of  Oxford 
county.  Me.,  inquires  for  a  horse  rake  that  is  noC 
liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  that  alidee  the  hay 
along  on  the  ground  instead  of  rolling  it  as  all 
spring  tooth  rakes  do.  After  trying  several 
kinds  of  rakes,  I  have  used  for  the  last  three 
years  ontf  ot  the  Warner  wooden  revolving  rakes, 
attached  to  wheels.  It  obviates  all  the  difficulties 
which  the  writer  speaks  of. .  The  teeth  running 
flat  on  the  ground,  it  rakes  clean,  makes  the  snug- 
gest window,  and  the  best  to  pitch  of  any  that  I 
ever  saw,  except  those  made  with  a  hand  rake. 
They  arts  easily  iftanaged,  and  durable.  The  rakes 
are  manufactured  at  williston,  Vermont. 

Harmon  Northrop. 

Fairfield,  Vt,,  June  15, 1868. 

Rbmabxs.— An  anonymous  correspondent  re- 
commends Burt's  Self  Adjusting  Independent, 
Spring-tooth  Bake,  as  one  that  rakes  clean  without 
scratching,  is  easy  to  manage,  and  gives  perfect 
satisfaction  in  his  case. 


SUGAR  FROM  WHITB  MAPLE  TREBS. 

Your  correspondent,  J.  I.-  Landman,  of  Sonth 
Londonderry,  Vt.,  inquires  if  sugar  can  be  made 
Arom  the  common  white  maple.  I  have  never  seen 
it  made  ftrom  that  alone,  but  I  do  make  it  with  the 
rock  maple.  I  have  a  second  growth  of  thirty-two 
trees,  sixteen  of  them  are  white  maple.  This  year 
I  made  about  100  pounds  of  as  handsome  sugar  as 
can  be  found  in  Vermont.  He  asks  if  it  can  be 
profitably  done.  I  think  the  sap  is  not  so  sweet  as 
the  rock  maple,  but  no  doubt  it  is  profitable. 

*  An  Old  Sugar  M^ig»»- 

We9{fiM,  Vt,,  May  25, 1868. 

REMEDY  POR  THE  CUBRAKT  WORM. 

I  saw  in  your  last  paper,  you  reoommended 
white  hellebore,  which  is  not  only  costly,  but  a 
dangerous  poison.  Some  persons  have  been  poi- 
soned fatally  by  using  it.  I  have  used  air  slaked 
lime  for  several  years  with  perfect  success.  Take 
lime  that  is  air  slaked  so  as  to  be  fine  as  flour,  and 
sift  it  on  with  a  hair  or  wire  seive  when  the  bushes 
are  wet  with  rain  or  dew,  till  they  are  white  with 
it.  No  fear  of  using  too  much  as  it  will  not  hurt 
either  leaves  or  fruit.  It  will  also  stop  the  slug  on 
rose  bashes.  Subscriber. 

Pepparell,  Mate,,  June  13, 1868. 

OOW-OORN  ve,  SQUASH  TINES  AND  WBB1>8. 

In  an  article  on  com  for  green  feed,  '*N.  8.  T." 
referred  to  a  conscientious  milk  man  who  aban- 
doned the  use  of  green  corn.  Was  its  use  discon- 
tinued through  ignorance,  or  was  the  milk  pro* 
duced  firom  it  of  inferior  quality  ?  If  the  milk  is 
inferior,  what  is  the  gain  to  the  person  who  oon- 
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sames  bis  milk  In  the  manufacture  of  batter  and 
cheese  }  From  the  same  article  we  learn  that  at  a 
certain  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  com,  tbe  whole 
Talae  of  a  ripened  crop  is  found  in  the  green  stalks. 
If  that  is  so,  will  it  exhaast  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
as  mnch  to  grow  a  crop  of  green  com,  as  it  wonld 
to  ripen  the  same  crop  ?  We  need  a  substitnte  for 
in-ass  late  in  the  season,  and  notwithstanding  the 
aiscnssion  of  the  cow-com  subject  in  the  Faki^r, 
we  prefer  to  try  our  lack  with  green  com,  rather 
than  with  c quash  vines  and  weeds.  i(. 

Mattyard,  N.  H.,  Jime  10, 1868. 


8AI*T  FOB  BTJB. 

Id  1865 1  sowed  about  eleven  acres  of  land, 
which  had  been  entirely  impoverished,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  light  sandy  soil,  with  rye- 
two  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre.  The  field 
had  been  in  white  beans  the  year  before,  and 
had  not  returned  the  cost  of  seed  and  labor. 
For  the  rye  it  was  ploughed  in  July,  and 
buckwheat  sown,  which  was  turned  over  when 
in  blossom  and  rolled  down.  Th6  rye  was 
sown  in  October,  broadcast,  and  afler  harrow- 
ing, ten  barrels  of  refuse  Saginaw  salt  was 
spread  over  Uie  field.  The  result  was,  in 
some  respects,  extraordinary.  Before  ger- 
mination, a  tremendous  gale,  lasting  through 
several  days,  carried  volumes  of  sand  off  the 
field,  reminding  one  of  the  simooms  of  Sahara. 
The  following  winter  was  open,  without  snow 
sufficient  at  any  time  to  cover  the  rye.  During 
the  succeeding  summer  and  fall  several  severe 
gales  prpstrated  the  timothy  and  com  in 
neighboring  fields,  but  did  no  injury  to  this 
rye,  which  was  of  very  rank  growth  and  at- 
tained an  unusual  height,  yielding  a  trifle  over 
thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  rye  crop  in 
my  vicinity  that  year  was  almost  a  total  failure. 
In  the  sprinff  of  1866,  clover  was  sowed  by  a 
machine  on  the  young  rye,  and  produced  as 
even  a  lay  and  good  yield  as  could  be  desired. 

My  deductions  from  this  experiment  are, 
that  the  salt  gave  increased  growth  and  stout- 
ness of  straw,  and  increase  of  yield  and  plump- 
ness of  berry,  fully  confirming,  to  my  mind, 
the  soundness  of  our  revered  friend  John 
Johoston^s  views  on  the  use  of  salt  as  a  fertili- 
zer for  wheat  and  rye. — E,  N.  Wilcox^  WhU- 
w>odt  Mich,,  in  Country  Oentleman. 


our  stock  by  strains  of  imported  blood.  We 
do  not  say  that  this  has  Ibeen  the  direct  or 
indirect  cause  of  disease,  but  the  fact  stands 
boldly  out,  so  far  as  the  Central  counties  of 
New  York  are  concerned,  that  the  trouble 
among  the  herds  commenced  with  the  admix- 
ture of  thoroughbred  blood  in  the  herds. 
The  old  stock  of  the  country  was  far  more 
hardy  and  vigorous  than  are  the  improved 
breeds  of  Great  Britain.  The  climate  of 
Great  Britain  differs  materially  from  that  of 
this  country.  How  far  a  change  of  climate 
and  the  infusion  of  blood  from  a  less  vigorous 
race  has  affected  the  health  of  our  stock,  the 
physiologist  is  best  able  to  explain,  but  it 
*would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  the 
circumstances  combined  mi^ht  have  more  or 
less  influence  upon  the  health  of  Amencan 
cattle  rendering  them  less  able » to  resist  dis- 
ease.— Utica  Herald. 


TnaaT.TTT  OF  AMSBIOAIT  OATTLE. 

Among  the  curious  things  which  we  should 
like  to  see  explained;  is  the  reason  whv 
American  cattle,  of  late  years,  are  more  af- 
flicted with  disease  than  formerly.  The  cen- 
sas  reports  do  not  show  sucm  a  marked 
increase  in  numbers  as  to  warrant  the  assump- 
tion that  it  proceeds  from  any  such  increase. 
We  are  constantly  hearing  of  fatal  maladies 
breaking  put  among  cattle  in  various  parts  of 
the  country ; — in  the  Eastern  States,  in  the 
Middle  States  and  now  at  the  West.  The 
so-called  **native  cattle"  of  the  country  were 
singularly  free  of  disease.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  general  desire  to  improve 


AFPIiYING  MANITBII. 

After  a  variety  of  experiments  running 
through  forty  years  of  close  application  to  ag- 
riculture, I  have  adopted  the  following  prac- 
tice :  1st.  Make  and  save  all  the  manure  you 
can.  2d.  Apply  the  winter^s  production  to 
the  spring  crops,  so  far  as  its  condition  will 
allow  its  admixture  with  the  soil ;  and  that 
which  needs  decomposition,  apply  to  winter 
grain  and  top-dressing  of  meadows  in  autumn. 
In  applying  manure  to  winter  crops,  I  prefer 
to  fit  the  fallow  well  first,  then  spread  the  ma- 
nure as  even  as  can  be  done ;  sow  the  grain 
and  work  the  land  thoroughly  with  a  cultivator 
and  harrow.  The  manure  being  so  near  the 
surface,  protects  the  young  pUnts  from  the 
frosts  ana  winds  of  winter,  and  places  the  very 
food  they  want  within  ready  reach  of  the  plant, 
and  assists  the  grass  seeds  to  a  good  catch. 

In  applying  manure  to  spring  crops,  I  put 
the  heaps  at  such  convenient  distances  apart 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  a  careful  hand 
spreading  it  evenly  over  the  ground,  jind  spread 
it  only  as  fast  as  you  are  ready  to  ]^lough  it 
under,  to  prevent  waste  by  evaporation,  and 
plough  no  deeper  than  is  necessarv  to  protect 
the  manure  from  waste  by  the  elements,  the 
land  having  previously  been  thoroughly  worked 
by  deep  culture.  It  is  seldom  that  a  good 
catch  of  seed  fails  by  the  foregoing  practice, 
unless  the  land  has  been  cropped  so  mnch  that 
the  vegetable  mould  is  exhausted.  Seed  down 
with  the  second  crop,  with  a  good  application 
of  manure,  and  you  will  not  have  **wom  out 
lands." — Hiram  Walker,  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  in 
Country  Oentleman. 


—According  to  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  Alex.  Delmar,  Director,  it  appears 
that  the  importation  of  raw  and  fleece  wool  in 
Mflrch,  1868,  amounted  to  1,866,820  pounds,  and 
in  March  1867, 3,808,402  pounds. 
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FBBSBBVINO  ABTIOI.n8  OT  POOD. 

KRnAPs  in  no  department  of 
r  liumBD    economy   hu   tbere 

been  a  greater  advance  witb- 
>«  yean  paat,  than  in  the  pra- 
g  of  articles  of  diet  in  airbole- 
ind  palatable  condition,  for  the 
f   travelleTB,   sailora,*  soldiers 

CondeoBed  milk,  canned  frultt  and  meats ; 
pemmlcan ;  dried  fruita,  as  apples  and  peaches ; 
Hosford's  essence  of  beef,  in  wUch  the  nutri- 
tive substance  of  an  os  jg  reduced  to  a  few 
pounds  and  packed  in  a  sealed  can,  ready  to 
be  trawported  in  the  traveller's  trunk,  and 
converted  in  a' few  minutes  into  a  rich  soup ; 
Professor  Gamjee's  method  of  preserving 
meats  in  their  natural  form  so  that  whole  quar- 
ters of  beef  and  mutton  can  be  transported 
from  South  America  to  Europe  in  a  good  con- 
dition, and  brought  upon  the  tftbles  of  London 
or  Paris  without  Uieir  taste  or  healthfulness  be- 
ing in  the  least  impaired, — are  but  a  few  of 
the  in&tances  that  might  be  mentioned,  of  what 
science  has  suggested  for  the  convenience  or 
necessities  of  many.  The  preserving  of  veg- 
etables, fruits  and  meaU,  in  a  fresh  state,  in 
our  houses,  kept  at  a  uniTorm  temperature, 
sufficiently  low  to  prevent  fermentation  and 
decomposition,  and  just  above  the  freezing 
point,  is  another  instance  of  the  same  kind. 
In  this  way,  articles  that  would  otherwise  rap- 
idly decay,  can  be  stored  when  there  is  a  sur- 
plus in  the  market,  and  be  kept  till  they  are 
wanted,  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  producer 
and  the  consumer.  Such  establishments  are 
springing  up  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities, 
and  if  they  do  not  become  sources  of  monop- 
oly and  speculation,  will  prove  a  great  conven- 

Our  attention  has  been  turned  to  this  sub- 
ject, by  a  notice  in  the  Report  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture,  of  the  drying  of  sweet 
potatoes,  to  which  we  briefly  alluded  a  few 
weeks  since.  This  tuber  is  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive at  the  South,  and  ia  not  only  cheap  and 
nutritious,  hut  is  a  favorite  article  of  food 
with  all  classes.  Tbe  difficulty  of  keeping  it 
■a  fully  appreciated  by  families  and  dealers  in 
vegetables. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Marshall,  in  the  Vidciburg  Tima 
in  September  last,  asked,  "Cannot  sweet  [fo- 
tatoea,  which  our  soil  and  climate  are  ao  won- 


derfully adapted  to  produce,  be  cut  into  sUoe* 
and  so  dried  that  they  might  be  made  an  arti- 
cle of  merchandise?  Fruits  and  vegetable* 
hnve  been  dried  and  prepared  for  shipment, 
and  thus  become  valuable  crops.  If  sweet 
potatoes  can  be  treated  so  as  to  preserve  the 
saccharine  matter,  and  become  an  article  of 
fodd,  even  though  not  as  agreeable  as  tbe  im- 
dried  root  in  its  best  condition,  they  would  pay 
as  handsomely  as  any  product  of  the  Southern 
soil."  This  inquiry  has  been  answered  by 
Francis  H.  Smith  of  Baltimore,  who  his  dried 
sweet  potatoes  aucces&fully  b  his  drjmg  Um- 
nel,  which  ii  a  chamber  of  lathes  and  plaster, 
twenty  feet  long  and  six  feet  in  breadth  and 
depth,  with  a  peculiar  furnace  at  one  end, 
and  a  chimney  of  boards  at  the  other,  capa- 
ble of  preparing  twenty-five  bushels  of  dried 

Tbe  potatoes  are  peeled  by  a  liule  maduae 
and  sliced  Uuee-etghths  of  an  inch  ihink  by 
another,  with  great  rapidity.  When  dried 
they  have  lost  two-thirds  of  their  weight, 
weighing  twenty  ponnds ;  are  *hite  and  so 
flinty,  that  a  knife  makes  but  little  impresiioa 
upon  them;  bdt  when  cooked — steanungisthe 
best  way — they  resume  their  original  appear* 
ance  and  are  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  nn- 
dried  root  in  its  best  condition.  Should  the 
sweet  potato  in  this  dried  state,  become  a  pop- 
ular article  of  diet,  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not,  especially  at  the  North,  where 
the  difficulty  of  preserving  it  is  so  much  greater 
than  at  the  South,  it  would  be  of  great  eco- 
nomical value.  We  see  no  reason  why  the 
common  potato  may  not  be  dried  in  tbe  same 
way,  although  its  better  keeping  proper^ 
makes  this  less  necessary;  yet  itwootd  thus  be 
rendered  portable,  and  might  be  more  readily 
obtained  in  many  cases  in  which  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  get  it.  How  much  suffering  mi^t 
thus  be  saved  in  the  camp  and  the  naval  service, 
from  which  its  free  oae  would  baniafa  scurvy, 
ibat  terrible  scourge  of  the  soldier  and  sailor. 


Soil  for  Flowsm  —Leaf  mould  is  good 
for  flowers  if  two  or  three  years  old,  and  very 
much  decayed;  when  but  half  rottvn  it  is  an 
injury.  Rotten  sod  is  tbe  best  sod  for  Sow- 
ers ;  and  cow  manure  which  has  lain  two 
years  to  rot,  the  best  fertilixer.  Where  rot- 
ten sod  is  not  easily  obtained,  the  edging 
farings  of  walks  may  be  preserved  in  a  heap 
>r  flower  pDiposea, — Qardener't  Monihlji, 
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TBBATHSNT  OF  OLD  OBCHABJD8. 

I  have  an  orchard  of  about  five  haodred  apple 
trees  that  were  set  forty  years  ago,  one  rod  ^part. 
Wlicn  I  came  into  possession  of  the  farm,  eight 
years  since,  the  trees  bad  been  nef^lected  to  such 
an  extent  that  fall  one>haIf  of  the  lim^)8  •were 
dead,  and  now  one-half  of  the  trees  are  dead. 
The  remaining  trees  are  large  and  have  a /large 
amount  of  brush.  I  have  thought  of  catting  them 
down,  and  put  two  trees  in  a  pile,  and  bum  wood 
and  brush  all  together,  and  then  set  half  the  num- 
ber of  trees  on  the  same  ground  in  the  ash  beds. 
Please  inform  me  what  you  think  of  It.       o.  H. 

New  Vineyard,  Me.,  June  9,  1868. 

Remarks. — ^Well,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
endorse  your  plan.  Perhaps  we  should  be  if 
we  could  see  your  trees.  But  if  the  "large 
amount  of  brush,"  you  speak  of,  is  live  wood, 
either  of  old  limbs  or  sprouts,  we  should  cer- 
tainly hesitate  to  apply  the  torch.  We  have 
eaten  so  much  fine  fruit  from  rejuvenated  old 
orehards  that  we  are  disposed  rather  to  say, 
(•Woodman,  spare  that  tree."  The  pomolo- 
gical  tutor  of  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Farmer, 
the  late  Chauncey  Goodrich,  of  Burlington, 
Yt.,  was  very  successful  in  making  old  or-' 
chards  "almost  as  good  as  new,"  and  we  pro- 
pose to  give'yctu  a  brief  account  of  the  treat- 
ment he  adopted,  and  which  we  assisted  him 
in  executing,  for  reclaiming  old  apple  treea. 
We  do  this  the  more  readily  as  our  memory 
IB  refreshed  by  a  little  work  he  published  in 
1850,  entitled  Narthem  Fruit  Culturist. 

After  admitting  that  our  old  orchards  in 
New  England  are  becoming  scrubby  and 
worthless,  and  rapidly  dying  out,  he  inquires 
for  the  cause.  He  alludes  to  the  well  settled 
principle  in  vegetable  physiology  that  no  plant 
or  tree  will  flourish  and  produce  fruit  in  ordi- 
nary soils,  after  the  particular  ingredients  re- 
quired for  its  growth  is  exhausted,  though 
other  plants  or  trees  may  grow  there  in  the 
most  perfect  manner.  Analyses  of  the  sap- 
wood  and  of  the  bark  of  apple  trees,  show 
tibat  both  are  composed  largely  of  potash, 

lime  and  carbonic  acid,  viz : — 

Sapwood.  Bark. 

Pot««b 1«.10  4.930 

Phosphate  oflhne 17  60  2.4'25 

Oarbonie  acid 29  10  84.880 

Lime isea  61.678 

Total 81.41         98.768 

These,  and  the  other  materials,  such  as  soda, 
magnesia,  organic  matter,  &c.,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  make  up  the  tree,  were 
abundant  in  the  new  soils  of  New  England, 
and  hence  for  a  time  apples  were  easily  raised 
on  new  land.  But  as  these  materials  become 
exhausted  our  orchards  fail,  and  nature  pro- 


poses a  * 'rotation  of  crops."  No  farmer  ex- 
pects to  grow  corn  for  twenty  or  fifty  years 
by  planting  it  every  spring,  in  the  same  hills, 
without  manure  or  cultivation,  especially  if  in 
a  field  of  grass.  Is  it  not  as  unreasonable  to 
look  for  successive  annual  crops  of  apples 
under  similar  circumstances  ?  In  some  cases, 
also,  the  soil,  which  was  at  first  loose  and  po- 
rous from  the  presence  of  the  leaves  and  roots 
of  the  primiiive  forests,  has  become  com- 
pacted and  too  Wet. 

If  right  in  this  brief  statement  of  the  dis- 
ease of  our  sick  orchard,  at  least  **half  the 
cure"  is  suggested.  If  the  trees  are  starving 
they  must  be  fed,  and  if  their  feet  are  in  cold 
water,  we  can  draw  off  the  water  easier  than 
we  can  take  their  feet  or  roots  out  of  it. 

The  first  prescription  of  Mr.  Goodrich  was 
uniformly  a  dose  of  plough.  Then  for  each 
large  old  tree  "take"  a  bushel  of  slaked  lime, 
or  ashes,  with  plenty  of  peat  or  swamp  muck, 
or  any  coarse  vegetable  niatter,  with  enough 
stable  manure  to  fit  the  ground  for  com  or 
potatoes,  which  may  be  cultivated  upon  the 
land.  After  this  an  annual  top  dressing  of 
mtfck  with  refuse  lime  or  ashes,  should  be  ap- 
plied. Never  sow  any  grain  under  the  trees, 
and  if  you  must  let  the  grass  grow  ^fler  the 
trees  are  started,  cut  that  under  them,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  branches  extend,  **early  and 
often,"  and  leave  it  there  for  a  mulch, — don't* 
begrudge  the  tree  that  much. 

The  next  year  after  this  cultivation  and 
manuring,  comtnence  operations  on  the  trees. 
So  far  you  have  acted  the  part  of  a  ''physi- 
cian ;"  your  "alteratives"  and  "tonics"  have 
invigorated  the  system  of  your  patient ;  and 
you  now  enter  upon  your  duties  as  a  "sur- 
geon." Don^t  forget  that  your  patient  is  a 
living,  organized  being,— and  not  the  "dead 
subject"  of  the  "dissecting  room." 

Scrape  the  old  bark  from  the  bodies  and 
large  limbs,  and  with  a  large  brush  or  broom 
apply  ashes  and  water  to  them ;  this  will  de- 
stroy insects  and  give  a  healthy  appearance. 
White-washing  with  lime  is  always  bad  for  a 
tree,  as  a  hard  crust  is  left.  As  the  trees 
will  now  be  in , a  growing  state,  they  can  be 
grafted  successfuUy,  which  cannot  be  done 
with  scrubby,  uncultivated,  dormant  ones. 
Commence  grafting  by  removing  at  least  on^ 
half  of  the  top,  and  the  whole  of  the  centre, 
which  alone  should  be  grafted  this  season. 
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Thifl  will  increase  the  growth  of  the  lower 
branches,  so  that  the  next  season  they  can  be 
grafted  successfully;  the  third  and  fourth 
season,  any  limbs  lefl  should  be  removed  or 
grafted,  so  as  to  present  an  entire  new  top. 

If  we  examine  the  body  or  limbs  of  a  tree 
covered  with  sprouts,  we  shall  find  it  rotten 
at  the  heart.  If  these  sprouts  are  yearly  re- 
moved, the  tree  will  gradually  decay  and  die. 
If  a  portion  of  them  sufficient  to  form  a  new 
top,  are  retained,  and  a  severe  yearly  prun- 
ing of  the  old  limbs  is  given,  the  whole  of  the 
old  top  may  be  removed  in  five  years,  and  a 
new,  healthy,  bearing  top  foimed.  Dead  or 
decaying  limbs  rapidly  exhaust  the  life  and 
vigor  of  a  tree ;  as  long  as  any  part  of  a  tree 
is  alive,  dead  limbs  must  at  some  point  join 
the  living  part,  and  necessarily  be  slowly,  but 
cdhstantly,  exhausting  its  vitality.  Great  care 
should  be  used,  in  cutting  off  large  limbs,  to 
cut  them  obliquely,  and  so  close  to  a  growing 
limb,  or  sprout,  aa  to  have  a  lip  soon  form 
over  its  edges,  which  effectually  protects  that 
most  vital  part  of  a  tree,  the  bark.  To  en- 
able any  tree  to  do  this,  some  covering  must 
be  applied  where  the  limbs  are  removed.  The 
best  (and  we  have  tried  all  kinds  we  have  ever 
heard  of)  we  have  ever  used,  is  oonunon  tar, 
made  thick,  when  warm,  with  brick-dust,  pro- 
cured by  grinding  to  a  powder  soft  brick; 
^is  when  kept  in  a  small  kettle,  can  easily  be 
applied,  when  warm,  with  a  common  painter's 
brush.  For  small  trees  or  small  limbs  com- 
mon grafting  wax  will  answer  all  purposes ; 
but  from  large  limbs,  it  will  peel  off  the  first 
season.  Where  new  tops  are  formed  from 
shoots,  and  the  old  top  removed,  care  must  be 
used  not  to  do  it  too  soon ;  if  so,  the  growth 
is  so  suddenly  checked  that  the  new  wood  is 
destroyed.  A  sufficient  number  of  new  shoots 
or  suckers,  to  form  a  new  top,  should  be  re- 
tained, and  suffered  in  all  cases  to  grow  till 
one  inch  or  more  in  diameter  at  the  bottom, 
and  then  only  a  part  of  the  top  removed  in 
one  sea^n.  Stocks  graded  should  be  left  at 
least  twenty  inches  long. 

We  have  seen  trees  in  Mr.  Goodrich's  reno- 
vated old  orchards,  with  only  a  strip  of  live 
wood  and  bark  of  from  one  to  two-thirds  of 
the  circumference  of  the  original  trunk  re- 
maining, and  consequently  so  weak  as  to  ne- 
cessitate careful  propping,  yet  heavily  loaded 
with  splendid  fruit. 


In  closing  these  somewhat  extended 
marks,  we  must  pay  our  correspondent,  '*0. 
H."  in  his  own  coin,  by  repeating  his  words ; 
'Tlease  inform  us  what  you  think  of  it?'' 


WW  FUBiaCATIONS. 

Tbs  EitEMEN T8  or  Agricultcke  :  A  Book  for  Yoonc 
Farmen.  By  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  Author  or 
**l>riiliilDq:  for  Profit  and  Draining  l-r  Hea  xh/*  for* 
merly  Agricalturai  Engineer  of  the  Oemral  Park  la 
New  York.  Second  and  Bevls«>d  Edition.  New 
York'.  Tribune  AaMxdaUon.  iSdS.  Frioe  $L  SM 
pagea. 

This  Is  neither  a  scientiflQ  treatise  nor  a  hand- 
book for  practical  fkrming.  I^  is  merely  aa  at- 
tempt, the  author  informs  us,  to  translate  into  oom- 
mon  language,  for  the  use  of  every-day  farmers, 
that  which  science  has  discovered  and  has  told  in 
its  own  necessarily  technical  terms,  and  which 
practical  experience  has  proven  to  be  of  practical 
value.  This,  we  believe  is  a  ditBcnIt  task.  The 
old  adage  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning, 
is  just  as  applicable  to  the  "every-IUiy  farmer"  aa 
to  the  sons  of  kings.  And  if  it  were  true,  as  our 
author  asserts  in  the  opening  of  the  first  chapter 
of  his  book,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  "exact  com- 
position" of  plants  is  necessary  to  their  suecessAil 
cultivation,  a  famine  such  as  the  world  has  never 
known,  must  at  once  follow,  because  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  one  farmer  in  ten  thousand  possesses  this 
knowledge.  Agriculture  is  an  art,  which  men 
learn  as  they  learn  other  arts ;  and  it  is  possible 
to  cultivate  the  earth  suooessfully  and  economi- 
cally with  very  little  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
properties  of  soils  or  plants. 

Still  we  do  not  ignore  nor  undervalue  sdentffic 
agricalture,  or  scientific  knowledge.  We  believe 
that  every  former  in  these  days  of  many  books  and 
papers,  and  in  these  days  of  wise  writers,  who  have 
all  manner  of  chemical  and  other  scientidc  terms  at 
least  at  their  fingers'  ends,  ought  to  be  posted  as  to 
their  meaning.  This  Mr.  Waring  gives  in  a  plain,  if 
not  always  perfectly  satisfactory  manner,  and  we 
commend  the  book  to  farmers  and  farmers'  boys  who 
stumble  at  the  big  words  they  come  across  in  their 
agricultural  reading,  and  to  those  also  who  wisb 
to  know  what  science  is  doing  for  the  former,  and 
how  she  does  it. 

FrvB  HDin>BEi>  AKD  8EVKN  Mechanical  MoveneDts, 
embracing  all  those  which  are  moat  Important  in  "Dj" 
namioa,  U>diauliea,  Bydrofttaiics,  PnMimatinaf  Steam 
Eoginea,  Mill  and  other  Gearing,  Pieasetf  Hf-rohgy, 
and  miacellaopona  Machinery :  and  ineludio^  ma»y 
MoTcmeiita  never  before  published,  and  aeverai  wUch 
have  only  recently  come  into  upe.  By  Henry  T. 
Brown,  Editor  of  the  American  Artimn.  New  York : 
Brown,  Coombs  8c  Co.  Boston :  New  England  News 
Company.    IMS. 

The  illustrations  and  letter-press  descriptions  of 
these  five  hundred  and  seven  mechanical  move- 
ments are  on  opposite  pages,  so  that  the  one  may 
be  readily  compared  with  the  other.  A  copious 
alphabetical  index  also  focilitates  reference.  We 
think  the  work  must  be  indispensable  to  artisans, 
inventors  and  all  who  would  understand  the  m^ 
chanic  acts,  as  well  as  to  eveiy  one  who  opeiale* 
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machineiy  or  carries  a  watch.  As  machinery  is 
introdaced  upon  the  fam^  a  knowledge  of  mechan- 
ical movements  becomes  necessary  to  those  who 
ran  mowing  machines,  tedders,  threshers,  planters, 
Ac,  and  we  advise  farmers  and  farmer's  boys  to 
procure  this  little  volume,  from  which  mnch  may 
be  learned  of  the  principles  of  machinery,  and  of 
what  it  is  capable  of  doing. 


IOWA  AOBICULTUBAIi  COIiUaQll. 

An  important  basiness  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  this  College  was  held  May  11th. 
Officers  and  Professors  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows : — 

President— Professor  A.  8.  Welch,  formerly  of 
the  Michigan  State  Normal  School. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Practical  Mechanics 
— ^Prof.  W.  A,  Anthony,  of  Antioch  College. 

Professor  of  Mathematics— Mr.  O.  w.  Jones, 
Principal  of  Franklin  Institute,  New  York. 

Professor  of  Practical  Agriculture— Mr.  Norton 
S.  Townsend. 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History—Mr. 
H.  St.  John.  ^ 

A  Board  of  Non-Resident  Professors  or 
Lecturers  was  also  recommended,  consisting 
of  Prof.  Agassiz,  Hon.  J.  B.  Grinnell,  J.  J. 
Thomas,  Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  Dr.  Dadd,  and 
Prof.  Johnson.  ^ 

A  resolution  to  admit  females  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  College  on  the  same  condition  as 
males  waa  adopted  by  a  vote  of  nine  to  three. 
From  the  report  of  the  conunittee  to  whom 
this  subject  was  referred,  we  make  the  follow- 
iog  extract : — 

If  young  men  are  to  be  educated  to  fit  them  for 
aucccssfal,  intelligent,  practical  fanners  and  me- 
chanics, is  it  not  as  essential  that  young  women 
should  be  educated  in  a  manner  that  will  qualify* 
them  to  properly  understand  and  discharge  their 
duties  as  wives  of  farmers  and  mechanics.  The 
greatest  defect  in  the  education  of  girls  and  young 
ladies  of  the  present  day,  is  the  tendency  to  limit 
their  acquirements  to  the  superficial,  frivolous  ac- 
complishments that  unfit  them  for  rational  enjoy- 
ments, useful  or  satibfactoi7  pursuits.  Influenced 
by  the  fashionable  course  or  instruction  so  preva- 
lent, they  soon  learn  to  despise  labor,  to  look  upon 
it  as  degrading,  and  turn  from  the  young  men  who 
aie  employed  in  industrial  pursuits,  with  feelings 
of  pity,  if  not  of  aversion,  as  though  a  life  devoted 
to  honest  labor  was  a  misfortune  to  the  young  man 
whose  choiee  or  necessity  had  led  him  to  adopt  it. 
Again  we  hold,  that  we  as  Trustees,  have  no  right 
to  exclude  girls  fh)m  the  benefits  of  our  State  Ag- 
ricultural  College.  The  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
the  farm  and  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  are  de- 
rived from  the  tax  payers  of  the  State,  and  upon 
what  principles  of  justice  can  we  declare  that  only 
those  who  have  sons  shall  ei\}oy  its  benefits  ? 

The  committee  further  says  that  all  the 
other  colleges  in  the  State,  including  the  Uni- 
yenity,  admit  girls  upon  equal  terms  with 
boys,  as  doea  also  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College. 


It  was  recommended  that  the  number  of 
students  to  be  admitted  for  the  first  term  should 
not  exceed  one  for  each  member  of  the  State 
House*of  Representatives,  making  the  whole 
number  ninety-nine. 


For  the  Neu  Snffkmd  Farmer. 
B  ABI.T  OITT  AND  FOOBIiT  GUBlfiD  HAT. 

Believing  that  the  neat  cattle  and  sheep  of 
the  New  England  States  are  worth  a  great 
many  dollars  less, — ^Chat  their  health  has  been 
injured  and  their  condition  reduced,  by  the  use 
of  partly-  grown  and  imperfectly  cured  hay, 
which  has  been  much  encouraged  of  late  by 
agricultural  papers,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to 
my  brother  farmers  to  enter  my  protest  and 
caution  against  the  practice ;  though  by  so  do- 
in^  1  should  find  my  own  convictions  in  oppo'* 
sition  to  that  of  all  mankind. 

The  jszperience  of  observing  farmers  gen- 
erally, in  New  England,  for  a  long  series  of 
years  had  established  the  nde  that  the  right^ 
time  to  cut  English  grass  is  when  it  is  in  blos- 
som ;  but  as  it  cannot  all  be  cut  exactly  at  the 
right  moment,  it  has  been  necessary  to  mow  a 

Eart  a  little  ealier,  while  another  part  stands  a 
ttle  later.  I  do  not  advocate  the  Drinciple  of 
letting  grass  stand  until  the  stalk  becomes 
woody  and  wiry,  but  when  I  see  a  farmer  cut- 
ting his  grass  before  one  spear  in  ten  shows  its 
head,  I  feel  that  he  is  suffering  a  great  waste. 

I  also  most  earnestly  object  to  the  modem 
doctrine  of  slack  drying  of  hay,  believing  that 
it  is  at  best  a  saving  "uiat  tends  to  poverty.** 

Hay  put  into  a  bay  poorly  dried  will  sweat 
out  more  weight  than  the  sun  and  air  would  * 
have  dissipated  in  proper  curing.  An  amount 
sweetness,  goodness  and  nourishment  for  the 
beast,  is  thus  destroyed  that  never  can  be  re- 
turned to  it.  If  you  wished  to  keep  your 
family  in  good  health,  would  you  think  of  feed- 
ing them  with  bread  made  from  any  kind  of 
grain  that  had  been  closely  packed  in  a  large 
body  in  sudi  condition  that  it  would  heat, 
swell  and  perhaps  some  of  it  sprout  ?  How 
then  can  we  expect  our  cattle  to  be  in  a  healthy 
condition  that  are  fed  on  slack-dried,  musty 
hay  ?  I  do  believe  that  cattle  and  horses  yrm 
be  in  better  condition  fed  on  Massachusetts 
ioild  meadow  hay,  well  cured,  than  on  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  early  cut,  up- 
land hay,  poorly  cured.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  why  are  the  store  cattle  in  Massachusetts, 
where  so  much  of  this  meadow  hay  is  used, 
in  better  condition  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
than  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
cattle  are,  where  they  have  such  an  abundance 
of  English  hay? 

What  experienced  horseman  who  has  a 
beautiful  mare  from  which  he  hopes  to  raise  a 
colt  worth  one  thousand  dollars,  would  send 
her  into  the  country  to  be  fed  on  early  cut  and 
musty  hay? 
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Almost  everybody  considers  white  clover  or 
honeysuckle  the  best  of  feed  in  a  pasture.  I 
do  know  from  long  experience  that  this  kind 
of  feed  will  not  fatten  a  creature  and  will  not 
make  so  much  milk  or  so  much  butter,  while 
it  is  all  growing  beautifully,  and  when,  as 
some  observers  will  say,  'your  pasture  looks  as 
white  as  a  sheet,^  as  it  will  after  some  of  the 
heads  become  ripe. 

I  used  to  think  that  my  cows  must  be  out 
early  to  feed,  while  the  dew  was  on.  Thi^ 
may  be  necessary  where  the  feed  in  the  pas- 
ture is  short,  and  all  day  is  required  for  the 
animals  to  fill  themselves ;  but  experience  has 
taught  me  that  when  I  can  have  as  much 
feed  as  I  should  like,  and  as  much*  as  there 
should  always  be,-  that  my  cows  do  bet- 
ter not  to  eat  one  mouthful  of  feed  in  the  pas- 
ture until  after  the  dew  is  off,  especially  in 
honeysuckle.  Asa  G.  Shbld(^n. 

Wilmington,  N.  H.,  June  13,  1868. 


For  the  yew  England  Farmer. 
DO  BOT8  EVIIB  KTTiIi  HOB81B8P 

We  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  a  state- 
ment in  the  weekly  Faemer  of  June  6,  and  in 
the  Monthly,  page  830,  from  Mr.  Stuart's 
* 'American  Fanner's  Horse  Book"  that  "there 
is  no  evidence,  that,  in  his  normal  condition, 
the  bot  ever  injures  the  horse^s  health  in  the 
least  degree."  And  again,  "as  to  the  popular 
belief  that  the  bot  causes  the  death  of  the 
horse  by  eating  through  the  stomach,"  Mr. 
Stuart  says :  "althougn  the  stomach  is  often 
found  to  be  completely  riddled  by  the  bDts, 
as  the  popular  expression  is,  there  is  ^ood 
reason  to  believe  the  work  is  done  entirely 
after  the  horse  is  'struck  by  death.* " 

Now,  in  1850  we  lost  a  valuable  horse,  un- 
der these  circumstances :  Early  in  the  fall  the 
horse  was  turned  out  to  grass  in  good  health, 
as  we  supposed,  though  we  noticed  that  she 
did  not  leed  quite  as  well  as  usual.  In  the 
morning  the  horse  was  nearly  dead.  Her 
suffering  must  have  been  intense.  It  hardly 
seemed 'possible  that  an  animal  could  be  al- 
tered so  much  in  one  night.  She  appeared  to 
be  in  the  greatest  agony ;  holding  up  her  head, 
and  laying  it  over  on  her  side,  as  if  conscious 
of  what  was  the  trouble,  and  appearing  as 
horses  are  said  to  appear  when  they  have  the 
bots. 

We  immediately  sent  for  a  horse  farrier, 
who  lived  near  by,  but  the  horse  was  dead 
when  he  arrived.  He  opened  the  animal,  and 
inside  of  the  stomach  clusters  of  bots,  from 
the  size  of  a  four-pence-half-penny  up  to  that 
of  a  dollar,  were  found  so  closely  together 
that  it  was  impossible  to  see  any  interstices 
between  tncm,  and  in  perfect  circles.  Her 
stomach  was  literally  covered  with  those  clus- 
ters, and  in  every  instance  they  had  eaten 
completely  through  the  inside  of  the  stomach, 
but  leaving  the  outside  covering  untouched. 
In  no  case  had  they  eaten  through  that.    If 


they  were  endeavoring  to  escape  on  axscoiint 
of  the  illness  of  the,  animal,  or  other  cause, 
why  did  they  stop  there  ?  The  fact  that  thej 
had  eaten  their  way  to  this  tough  ^kin  as 
evenly  as  though  carved  with  a  knife,  showed 
most  conclusively  to  my  mind  that  the  inside 
stomach  was  devoured  to  satisfy  the  appetite 
of  these  parasites,  which  thus  caused  the  death 
of  the  horse. 

Will  Mr.  Stuart  say  that  the  horse  was 
"struck  by  death,  and  the  animals  were  trying 
to  escape  ?"  Then  whv  did  not  some  of  them 
do  so  ?  Why  thus  uniformly  eat  their  way  to 
the  outside  covering  of  the  stomach,  and  no 
further  ?  Simply  because  it  was  not  so  good 
as  the  other  part^ ' 

Again,  says  our  author,  "the  cuticular  cov- 
ering of  the  stomach  to  which  the  bot  fastens 
himself  by  means  of  two  little  bearded  hooks, 
is  nearly  if  not  wholly  insensible,  having  no 
more  feeling,  apparently,  than  the  horse^s 
hoofs.  When  the  animal  is  in  health,  it  is 
hard,  rigid,  impenetrable,  and  the  bot,  if  ever 
so  much  disposed  to  do  so,  would  attack  it  in 
vain ;  but  wnen  death  seizes  him,  this  coating 
becomes  relaxed  and  soft,  and  begins  rapidlj 
to  decompose.  Then  only  it  is  that  the  bot 
can  or  aoes  ever  work  his  way  through  it,^ 
&c.  How  does  Mr.  Stuart  or  any  other  man 
know  that  the  inside  or  cuticular  covering  of 
the  stomach  of  a  living  and  well  horse  is  im- 
pervious to*  the  bot  ?  Has  he  or  any  bodjr 
else  ever  been  there  to  ascertain  these  facts  ? 

We  have  heard  the  assertion  made  before, 
that  the  horse  is  never  known  to  die  from  the 
effects  of  bots.  We  protest  against  such 
wholesale,  theoretical  assertions,  unsostaioed 
by  facts.  From  their  boldness  and  novelty 
they  arrest  attention,  and  thus  go  far  to  estab- 
lish a  popular  belief  and  error. 

The  statement  that  the  bot  is  hereditaiy 
with  the  horse  may  be  true  or  may  not.  It  may 
also  be  true  that  what  we  call  the  bot  is  only 
the  offspring  of  the  gad  fl^' ;  but  that  it  cannot 
penetrate  the  inner  or  cuticular  coating  of  the 
horse^s  stomach  until  "afler  the  animal  is 
struck  by  death,"  we  deny ;  for  what  our  eyes 
have  seen,  and  our  hands  have  handled,  that 
we  are  bound  to  believe. 

There  are  one  or  two  facts  more  in  connec- 
tion with  this  case  that  perhaps  it  may  be  well 
to  give.  The  horse  had  been  used  during  the 
day,  and  her  stomach  was  empty.  Probably 
the  bots,  by  seizing  simultaneously  on  her 
stomach,  put  her  in  very  great  distress,  which 
must  have  caused  a  great  disturbance  in  her 
bowels.  Her  manure,  which  was  to  be  seen 
in  probably  not  less  than  twenty  places  where 
the  animal  had  been  up  and  down  through  the 
night,  was  in  the  first  pUce  natural,  bat 
changed  by  regular  gradations  as  it  was 
voided,  down  to  the  consistency  of  mere  wa- 
ter. And  from  a  robust,  sound,  and  well- 
looking  animal,  she  was  changed  to  a  mere 
skeleton.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  have 
taken  out  all  her  bowels,  t  do  not  think  she 
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could  have  looked  any  thinner.    And  all  this 
the  resnlt  of  a  single  night^s  distress  and  ag- 


onv. 


Of  all  the  animals  that  God  has  given  to 
man  perhaps  there  is  none  more  useful  or 
more  noble  than  the  horse.  How  often  have 
wc  seen  him  when  in  distress  appeal  to  us  for 
relief  in  every  way  except  that  of  a  spoken 
language.  We,  as  his  superiors,  ought  to 
know  his  diseases,  and  their  proper  remedies. 
It  is  a  commonly  received  opinion  that  among 
the  ills  his  flesh  is  heir  to,  are  bots.  But  u 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  it  is  still  a 
disputed  point  whether  they  are  ever  injuri- 
ous, it  is  surely  time  the  (question  was  settled. 
I  am  but  an  ordinary  individual,  and  gener- 
ally allow  the  world  to  slip  and  slide  as  it  will, 
but  when  I  see  an  idea  advanced,  contrary 
to  the  teachings  of  experience  and  analogy,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  protest  against  its  accept- 
ance, and  call  for  more  proof  and  better  rea- 
sons than  appears  to  have  been  advanced  in 
this  case.  Jona.  Farnxjm. 

So.  Uxhridge,  Mass,^  Qih  mo,  15,  1868. 


For  the  Ntw  Ettgland  Farmer, 
SJOBJUB.  ICASTOJBT  FIiAlTTINQ  COMPANY. 

Dbar  Sik  : — ^Your  kindly  notice  of  the  North 
Caston  Planting  Company  was  joyfully  received 
by  us  at  this  time.  It  gives  us  strength  and 
courage  in  this  important  movement. 

In  April,  we  announced  our  intention  to 
form  a  planting  company  upon  this  most  sim- 
ple and  equitable  plan,  the  outlines  of  which 
you  gave  in  the  Farmer  for  April  23.  We 
found  any  quantity  of  persons  ready  and -wil- 
ling to  inve^  from  one  to  twenty-five  doUars 
in  the  stock  of  this  company,  with  its  only  two 
self-constituted  officers.  Chief  Manager  and 
Treasurer;  but  seven  persons  (the  requisite 
number  for  a  legal  organization)  could  not  be 
found  with  courage  to  venture  their  reputation 
in  6o  humble  an  enterprise. 

Nevertheless  a  few  of  us  are  doing  some- 
thing. We  have  seven  acres  of  land  now 
planting,  and  as  the  people  are  fast  growing 
into  favor  with  this  movement,  we  shall  soon 
have  a  permanent  organization,  and  issue  our 
stock  certificates  for  the  sowing  a  good  breadth 
of  land  this  coming  fall  to  winter  grain.  So 
that  all  lovers  of  good  bread  can,  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  save  up  a  few  dollars  to  invest 
in  thb  and  similar  companies ;  and  evermore 
find  that  in  '*Our  father^s  house  there  is  bread 
enough  and  to  spare. *^ 

Our  outlays,  thus  far,  in  planting,  have  in 
no  instance  exceeded  our  estimate.  A  strict 
account  is  being  kept  and  a  full  report  will  be 
made  at  the  maturity  of  the  crop. 

As  a  testimony  of  our  appreciation  of  your 
kindly  notice  of  us,  we  present  you  with  one 
of  our  certificates  of  stock.  It  will  do  to  fill 
up  your  museum  of  curiosities  if  nothing  more. 
By  this  you  will  know  the  value  of  one  dollar 


invested  in  our  com  plantation,  as  we  shaU 
forward  to  you  your  share  at  maturity. 

L.  Smith,  Manager^ 


Remarks. — ^We  most  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  the  certificate  of  stock  al- 
luded to  above.  We  shall  look  with  interest 
for  our  share  of  the  dividends  of  this  new  form 
of  ^co-operative  industry,  particularly  as  **Coni 
with  Beans  intermixed^'  remind  us  of  our  fa- 
vorite dish,  good  old  Yankee  succotash.  The 
industrial  dassesin  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  are  considering  and  experimenting 
largely  with  the  co-operative  principle.  In 
fact,  what  more  vital  among  all  the  principles 
of  free  government  than  that  of  co-operation  P 
We  hope,  therefore,  our  friends  will  pardon 
us  for  copying  our  certificate,  which  may  still 
further  illustrate  the  operation  of  this  plant- 
ing company : — 

"Co-oPEEATiVB  Plantation,  No.  3,  for  1868. 
— ^For  one  dollar  received,  the  bearer  Is  entitled  to 
one-flf^ieth  part  of  the  net  income  from  one  acre 
of  land,  to  be  managed  and  operated  by  the  North 
Easton  Planting  Company,  the  principal  crop  to  lie 
Com,  with  Beans  intermixed.  Dividends  will  be 
made  principally  in  the  Qrodactions,  and  delivered 
free  to  the  stockho^ers  residing  within  a  radius  of 
five  miles  from  the  plantation,  and  at  a  moderate 
charge  to  those  residing  at  a  farther  distance.  L. 
Smith,  Chief  Manager.  M.  D.  Schindle,  Treasurer. 
Location  of  plantation,  Dikeman  farm.  North 
Easton." 

"Explanation— Plantations,  Nos.  I  and  2.  Pota- 
toes ;  8,  Com ;  4,  Beans  and  Sqaashes ;  5,  Cab- 
bages; 6,  Turnips;  7,  Buckwheat.  All  moneys 
not  expended,  either  firom  the  sale  of  crops  or  from 
the  capital  not  ased,  will  also  be  divided.'* 

"Hon.  Simon  Brown." 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
VAIiITD  Ol*  FOBB8TS. 

The  preservation,  growth  and  culture  of  the 
woods  or  forests  of  New  England  are  suhjects 
of  interest  to  every  citizen.  The  inclemency 
of  our  winters  draws  heavily  upon  them  for 
the  support  of  the  &mily  fire,  while  our  net- 
work of  railroads  require  large  quantities  of 
fuel  to  warm  up  the  iron  horse  for  the  work 
that  is  required  of  him. 

It  is  to  be  r^;retted  that  our  forests  should 
be  destroyed  by  tiie  wholesale,  as  they  are, 
and  that  so  little  effort  is  made  to  keep  up  the 
supply.  There  is  a  large  breadth  of  worn  and 
exhausted  or  rough  hmd,  unfit  for  cultivation, 
that  would  pay  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  if  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  to  wood.  Our  forests  per- 
form at  least  a  ihree-fold  purpose :  first  as  a 
means  of  renovatiujg  the  soil,  and  restoring  it 
to  something  like  its  primitive  fertility ;  sec- 
ond, their  value  for  timber  and  fuel ;  and  third, 
their  influence  on  our  climate.  From  careful 
observation  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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Tolume  of  water  has  been  sensibly  diminished 
in  many  of  our  brooks  and  rivers  within  a  com- 
pasatively  brief  period.  There  are  many 
streams  which  a  century  and  a  half  ago  were 
capable  of  turning  mills  that  do  so  no  longer. 
I  have  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  remains 
of  old  dams  on  these  streams,  and  have  asked 
why  this  great  chance  ?  At  this  day  they  are 
wholly  insufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  once  used.  I  can  account  for  it  on 
no  other  ground,  than  the  removal  of  the  fpY- 
est  which  once  bordered  them  or  their  sources, 
and  thus  allowing  the  fierce  rays  of  a  summer 
sun  to  fall  on  the  soil,  and  giving  ^he  dry  and 
parching  winds  full  sweep  over  ^e  country', 
which  carry  off  the  moisture,  &c.  to  other  dis- 
tricts more  favorably  situated  for  condensing 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

Within  the  writer^s  memory,  the  tracks  of 
our  thunder  showers  have  changed  in  a  great 
measure.  1  can  account  for  it  on  no  other 
theory  than  that  of  the  removal  of  large  belts 
of  woods,  which  has  changed  thb  path  of  the 
passing  vapor.. 

Open  plots  in  woods  are  almost  always  more 
fertile  than  exposed  fields,  probably  from  the 
vapor  given  off  by  the  surrounding  atmos- 

{)here,  and  its  transmission  to  the  soil  by  the 
eaves ;  also  from  being  better  sheltered  from 
cold  currents  of  air,  thus  enjoying  a  more 
equal  and  higher  temperature  during  the 
growing  season.  * 

On  most  of  our  farms  there  are  many  acres 
of  but  little  value  for  annual  cultivation,  which, 
bv  a  very  small  x>utlay  of  labor,  could  be 
planted  with  one  or  several  of  our  forest 
trees.  In  but  a  few  years  it  would  require 
thinning  for  fire  wood,  and  the  remaining  trees 
could  stand  longer  for  timber,  or  the  whole 
may  be  removed  and  the  owner  would  have  a 
renovated  soil  at  but  little  cost.  The  writer 
is  fifly-siz  years  old,  but  he  has  lived  to  see 
saw  logs  grow  from  the  seed  planted  since  he 
was  fourteen  years  old.  h. 

Epping,  N.  H.,  Jan,,  1868. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer* 
FBEFABATION  OF  LAND  FOB  WHSAT. 

I  will  mention  an  idea  suggested  to  me  a 
few  days  a^o  in  relation  to  the  preparation  of 
land  for  winter  wheat.  A  piece  of  old  land 
was  nicely  fitted  with  plenty  of  well  rotted 
manure,  harrowed  in  with  the  seeds .  W hen  this 
was  done  the  owner,  to  make  the  crop  sure 
against  winter  killing,  covered  the  whole  piece 
with  a  good  coating  of  straw.  After  this,  he 
concluded,  as  he  wished*  to  have  his  piece  a 
little  lar^,  to  break  up  a  piece  of  green 
sward  adjoining,  without  manuring  or  straw  or 
rolling  the  turf  down.  In  plouglung,  the  fur- 
rows ran  up  and  down  the  slight  declivity  on 
which  the  field  was  located. 

Now  for  the  result.  The  first  piece,  al- 
though it  was  the  highest  and  dryest  part  of 
the  lot  was  a  failure, — being  winter  killed — 


while  the  second  was  a  splendid  crop.  There 
seems  to  be  no  other  way  to  account  for  the 
difference  than  to  suppose  that  the  sward  was 
perfectly  surface  drained  below  the  roots  of 
the  plants  by  the  eight-inch  furrqws  which  left 
no  water  to  freeze  about  the  roots.  I  think 
much  grass  land  might  be  renewed  profitably 
by  this  method,  with  care  in  ploughing  to  Up 
furrows  carefully  and  taking  the  advantage  of 
the  descent  of  the  land,  if  there  is  any ;  then 
give  a  good  top-dressing  to  be  harrowed  in 
with  the  wheat  and  stocked  down,  the  firat 
year.  The  drainage  thus  secured  will  favor  a 
good  **catch^^  for  the  ^ass,  as  it  prevents  the 
wheat  from  winter  killing. 

DiarrlUBa  or  Booun  in  Cows. 
It  may  benefit  some  one  for  me  to  mention 
my  success  in  curing  a  cow  that  was  vio« 
lently  attacked  with  the  scours,  which  was  tak- 
ing her  flesh  off  rapidly  and  had  nearly  dried 
up  her  milk.  My  hired  man  told  me  to  boil 
hemlock  baftk  and  give  her  small  doses  in  a 
bran  mash  till  cured.  This  cured  ^er  in  less 
than  three  days,  and  she  has  been  doing  nicely 
ever  since.  Be  careful  not  to  give  too  mucA 
at  a  dose,  as  it  might  prove  too  astringent  or 
binding. 

(TneaslnesB  of  Oowb  in  Btablas. 

Can  you  or  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Far- 
MEB  tell  me  the  cause  or  cure  for  cows  that 
stamp  their  hind  feet  violently  on  the  floor 
while  they  are  stanchioned  to  be  milked. 
Mine  have  spells  of  stamping,  as  if  their  feet 
itched  or  pained  them  so  that  they  could  hardly 
endure  it.  It  generally  lasts  about  fiffc«en 
minutes,  and  then  they  will  be  quiet  again. 

Hivins  Bees. 
I  have  to  acknowledge  the  timely  benefit  I 
have  just  received  in  perusing  the  last  Far- 
mer, by  way  of  information  in  relation  to  hiv- 
ing bees,  as  I  have  had  no  experience  in  this 
business,  and  have  some  about  ready  to  swarm. 
The  above  article  caused  me  to  realize  the  fact 
that  we,  brother  farmers,  could  benefit  each 
other  greatly  by  imparting  such  little  infor- 
mation as  we  obtain  from  our  personal  expe- 
rience or  observation,  for  the  benefit  of  oth- 


ers. 

WilUsion,  T^.,  June,  1868. 


T.  c.  N. 


Remarks. — An  article  on  Foot  Rot  in  Cows, 
in  another  column,  will  probably  lead  yon  to 
examine  the  feet  of  your  cows  for  this  or  some 
other  disorder,  as  the  possible  cause  of  the 
uneasiness  you  allude  to.  The  exhortation  to 
"do  good  and  communicate,  forget  not,^^  can- 
not be  repeated  too  often. 


—Mr.  Riley,  State  Entomologist  of  Missouri, 
states  that  the  lady  birds,  those  little  blessings, 
are  attacking  the  potato  bug  in  the  egg  and  de- 
stroying moltitndes  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouzi. 
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GIBGITI.A.TION  OF  8AF. 

The  late  article  of  our  correspondent,  '*C. 
N.  A.,^^  on  the  source  of  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter  in  the  sap  of  maple  trees,  and  on  tj^e 
causes  and  conditions  of  its  flow,  was  well 
calculated  to  excite  thought  and  inquiry. 

In  reading  the  new  edition  of  Waring^s 
**Element8  of  Agriculture,"  noticed  last  week, 
ife  found  the  following  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  food  is  taken  up  by  the 
'^spongioles"  or  mouths  of  the  roots  of  plants, 
— an  illustration,  by  the  way,  which  we  had 
some  trouble  in  referring  to  after  we  had  shut 
np  the  book,  from  the  want  of  an  alphabetical 
index  to  subjects;  an  omission  that  wc  can 
hardly  excuse  in  any  book-maker.  We  found 
it  at  last,  however,  on  pages  36  and  37,  as 
follows : 

Take  a  tumbler,  filled  entirely  faU  with  water; 
tie  over  it  a  bladder,  and  on  the' bladder  sprinkle  a 
little  salt.  The  bladder  becomes  moi^t  throughout 
its  entire  thickness,  and  transmits  enough  mois- 
ture to  the  salt  to  dissolve  it  gradunlly,  and  as  fast 
as  it  is  dissolved,  it  passes  through  the  bladder 
into  the  water  inside  of  the  tumbler.  In  a  long 
enough  time  the  wat-er  can  be  made,  in  this  way, 
to  dissolve  as  much  salt  as  though  it  had  been 
stirred  into  it  without  the  intervention  of  the  blad- 
der. If  we  keep  the  salt  soaking  wet,  as  it  lies  on 
tbe  outside  of  the  bladder,  it  will  pass  through 
much  more  rapidly,  bat  if  we  do  not  wet  it  by  a 
direct  application  of  water,  enough  water  will 
reach  it  through  the  membrane  to  allow  it  to  pass 
into  the  tumbler,  as  above  described.  The  roots 
of  plants  contain  sap,  which  is  separated  (torn  the 
plant-food  in  the  soil,  by  a  thin  film  of  matter, 
which  constitutes  its  cell-walls.  So  long  as  the 
water  of  the  sap  has  the  capacity  to  dissolve  more 
mineral  matter  than  it  already  contains,  it  will 
take  it  through  the  cell-walls,  as  the  salt  is  taken 
through  the  bladder.  If  the  plant-food  outside  of 
the  roots  is  in  a  moist  condition,  it  will  be  taken 
up  morcf  rapidly  than  if  too  dry.  The  moisture  of 
the  soil  itself,  containing  mineral  matter  in  solu- 
tion, passes  through  the  cell-walls  to  supply  the 
f>lace  of  that  which  has  been  evaporated  at  the 
eaves,  the  matters  in  solution  passing  through 
with  the  water  itself. 

We  are  also  glad  to  see  that  the  editor  of 
the  Boston  Cultivator^  who  is  versed  in  the 
science  of  botany,  has  let  in  a  few  rays  of 
light  on  the  '^unusually  visible  darkness"  in 
which  our  correspondent  thinks  the  remarks 
of  the  editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer  lieft  the 
subject. 

Experiments  made  by  distinguished  vegeta- 
ble physiologists  are  cited,  in  which  the  stem 
of  trees  were  tapped,at  different  heights  from 
the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  points  where  th^  sap  made  its  first  appear- 
ance. In  all  the  cases  mentioned  the  exdua- 
tion  of  sap  in  the  spring  occurred  earlier  in 
the  lower  than  in  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk, 


tending  to  show  that  the ^t<i<i  portion,  at  least, 
of  the  sap  comes  from  the  **cold,  dark  ground." 

As  to  the  amount  of  sap  in  vines  and  trees, 
Keith^s  Botanical  Lexicon,  (London,)  is  given 
as  authority  for  the  assertion  that  **a  small 
branch  of  a  vine  has  been  known  to  yield  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  ounces  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours ;  a  maple  of  moderate  size 
yields  about  200  pints  in  a  season;  and  a 
birch  tree  has  been  known  to  yield  a  quantity 
equal  to  its  own  weight. 

As  to  its  chemical  composition,  reference  is 
had  to  **Ann.  de  Chim."  for  the  remarks  that, 
if  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire,  sap  emits 
bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  exhales  a  strong 
odor  of  vinegar,  and  yields  by  distillation  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  It  combines  in  all  pro- 
portions with  water,  which  dilutes  and  dis- 
solves it  when  thick  and  viscid.  Alkalies  com- 
bine with  it  readily,  and  saturate  its  excess  of 
acid.  In  the  sap  of  Fagus  sylvafica,  Yau- 
quelin  found  the  following  ingredients :  water, 
acetate  of  lime  with  excess  of  acid,  acetate  of 
potass,  galls,  acid,  tannin,  mucous  and  extrac- 
tive matter,  and  acetate  of  alumina. 

But  the  most  ^atisiSctory  statement  is  found 
in  the  following  quotation  .from  "£.  Darwin, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,"  which  we  copy  entire. 

"The  ascending  sap-juice  <iuring>the  spring  sea- 
son is  in  some  trees  so  sweet,  that  it  is  used  in 
making  wine,  as  that  of  the  birch  tree,  in  this 
country ;  and  sugar  is  procured  in  such  quantity 
fVom  a  maple  in  Pennsylvania,  that  from  each  tree 
five  or  six  pounds  of  good  sugar  have  been  made 
annually  without  destroying  it.  (Rush,  on  Sugar 
Maple.  Philips,  London.)  This  sugar  is  deposited, 
I  believe,  in  the  sap-wood  of  the  trnak  and  roots 
of  trees,  as  in  the  manna-ash,  and  is  dissolved  in 
the  spring  by  the  moisture,  which  is  drunk  up  by 
the  absorbents  from  the  earth  and' atmosphere,  and 
forcibly  carried  on  to  expand  the  buds.  Its  exis- 
tence in  tbe  sap-wood  as  well  as  in  the  root  is 
shown  from  the  pullulation  of  oak  trees,  which 
have  been  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  also  from  the 
expansion  of  the  eyes  of  a  vine  shoot,  when  it  is 
cut  from  the  tree,  and  planted  in  the  earth. 

This  suggests  to  us  the  reason  why  the  wood  of 
trees  is  so  much  sooner  subject  to  decay,  when 
they  are  felled  in  the  vernal  months ;  because  the 
sugar,  which  the  8ap-wood  then  contains,  soon  runs 
into  fermentation,  and  produces  what  is  called  the 
dry  rot;  whence  the  custom  has  prevailed  of  de- 
barking oaks  in  the  spring,  and  felling  them  in  the 
autumn ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  wood  of  all 
other  trees  would  last  much  longer,  if  it  was  thus 
managed,  as  the  gn)wth  of  the  new  leaves  would 
exhaust  the  sugar  of  the  sap  wood. 

Sweet  juices  for  a  similas  purpose  of  expanding 
the  buds  of  herbaceous  plants  are  deposited  dur- 
ing the  autumn  in  their  roots,  as  in  turnip,  beet, 
tragapogon ;  or  in  the  knots  or  joints  of  the  stem, 
as  in  grasses,  and  the  sugar-cane ;  which  like  the 
farina  and  oil  in  seeds,  and  the  dulcet  mucilage  of 
fruits,  and  the  honey  of  flowers,*  were  designed  for 
the  food  of  the  young  progeny  of  plants,  bat  be- 
come the  sustenance  of^maokmd  I 
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As  the  saccharine  matter  which  is  thas  deposited 
in  the  roots,  or  in  the  albumen,  or  in  the  joints  of 
plants,  must  be  diluted  by  the  moisture  absorbed 
from  the  earth  by  their  roots,  we  understand  why 
the  leaves  of  the  lower  branches  of  trees  are  first 
expanded,  as  seen  decidedly  in  the  hawthorn 
hedj^es  in  April,  as  these  must  first  receive  the  as- 
bending  sap-juice,  as  was  observed  by  Dr.  Walker 
in  his  account  of  the  maple." 


FOOT  BOT  IN  COWS. 

In  some  sections  this  disease  seems  to  be 
increasing  among  our  dairy  cattle.  We  have 
heard  of  many  valuable  cows  being  affected 
with  it  this  season.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
confined  to  any  particular  season  of  the  year, 
or  method  of  keeping.  A  neighbor  asked  us 
this  morning,  Jyne  17th,  what  he  should  do 
for  a  fine  young  cow,  quite  lame  with  foot  rot. 
She  has  been  in  a  good  pasture  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  is  in  good  condition.  It  has  been 
in  some  of  our  herds  through  the  entire  win- 
ter. Various  remedies  are  resorted  to,  with 
more  or  less  success.  Oil  of  vitriol, — sulphu- 
ric acid, — is  the  established  remedy  in  the  foot 
rot  of  sheep,  and  we  believe  seldom  fails,  when 
seasonably  and  properly  applied.  This  is  very 
often  used  in  the  foot  rot  in  cows,  and  though 
a  severe  remedy  is  tonunonly  successful. 
Blue  vitriol,  pulverized  and  sprinkled  en  the 
part  affected,  or  made  into  a  strong  solution, 
and  applied  with  a  pwab,  is  used  extensively. 
>Vhite  vitriol — sulphate  of  zinc — ^is  used,  and 
in  mild  cases,  with  good  success.  The  parts 
should  be  weU  cleansed,  and  the  remedy  thor- 
oughly applied,  and  repeated  daily  until  the  in- 
flammation and  swelling  subside,  and  the  parts 
assume  a  healthy  aspect,  and  afterward  they 
should  be  applied  occasionally  as  needed. 

Oil  of  spike,  procured  from  the  Lavandula 
Spiea,  a  variety  of  wild  lavender,  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  tar,  are  among  the  common  rem- 
edies, and  they  are  all  sometimes  successful. 

Poultices  of  bran  and  flaxseed  meal,  applied 
warm,  are  often  useful  in  allaying  the  swelling 
and  relieving  the  pain.  The  pain  is  oflen  so 
great  as  to  cause  a  good  deal  of  fever,  and  to 
dry  up  the  milk.  Cows  affected  with  the  dis- 
ease will  s|and  for  hours  in  water  in  the  pas- 
ture, where  they  can  have  access  to  it.  It 
probably  allays  the  heat  and  pain. 

After  the  swelling  is  abated,  any  of  the 
above  remedies  may  be  used.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  they  are  all  highly  stimulating  and 
irritating  to  the^skin.  The  oil  of  vitriol  and 
the  blue  vitriol  are  even  catistic,  when  applied 


in  their  full  strength,  which  they  never  should 
be,  unless  it  is  necessary  to  eat  away  a  por- 
tion of  dead  flesh.  The  origin  of  this  disease 
is  obscure,  and  it  is  a  debated  question  whether 
it  is  contagious.  When  it  gets  into  a  herd  it 
is  apt  to  extend,  and  it  often  happens  that  one 
or  more  of  the  cows  will  be  troubled  through 
the  whole  season,  and  sometimes  they  will  be 
attacked  a  second  time. 

A  Mr.  Whitman  suggests,  in  the  New  York 
Tribunef  that  it  is  caused  by  an  insect  burrow- 
ing under  the  skin,  as  the  acarus  or  itch  insect 
causes  the  itch,  and  that  the  proper  remedy  is 
one  that  will  destroy  the  burrowing  insect,  and 
prescribes  a  remedy  that  is  successful  in  cur- 
ing the  itch,  and  is  the  best  remedy  we  have 
evQr  found  for  scratches  i^  horses. 

The  remedy  is  the  red  precipitate,  or  pe- 
roxide of  mercury,  made  into  an  ointment 
with  lard,  one  ounce  of  the  powder  made  very 
fine,  rubbed  up  with  four  i>unces  of  lard. 
This  is  applied  to  the  part,  and  rubbed  or 
heated  in  by  holding  a  hot  iron  near  it.  When 
the  disease  is  between  the  claws,  a  string  may 
be  smeared  with  it  and  drawn  between  them. 
One  thorough  application  is  generally  success- 
ful, but  it  should  be  repeated  tmtil  it  is  effec- 
tual. This  is  also  a  powerful  stimulant,  and 
whether  th^  disease  is  of  insect  origin  or  not, 
we  have  no  doubt  will  prove  useful.  If  a 
more  careful  investigation  should  prove  the 
disease  to  have  such  an  origin,  this  remedy 
will  be  a  specific  for  it.  This  and  other  prep- 
arations of  mercury  are  the  most  effectual 
remedies  known  for  all  parasites  affecting  the 
flesh  and  skin  of  both  anio^ls  and  men. 


IMPBOVEM1D18T  OF  STOCK. 
We  learn  by  the  Rutland,  Vt.,  Herald  that 
Mr.  Daniel  Kimball,  of  Clarendon,  Vt.,  hav- 
ing kept  his  thoroughbred  Short-horn  bull, 
Mogul,  as  long  a^  he  thinks  expedient  to  keep 
one  animal,  has  recently  sold  him  to  S.  D. 
Townshend  and  H.  H.  Waldo,  of  Walling- 
ford,  Vt.  Mogul  was  bred  by  L.  J.  Wright, 
of  Weybridge,  is  ot  a  red  roan,  and  weighs 
about  2300  lbs.  So  well  satisfied  is  Mr.  Kim- 
ball with  Mogurs  stock  that  he  very  willingly 
agreed  to  donate  to  the  use  of  the  Walliogford 
or  some  other  agricultural  association  the  sum 
of  $500,  provided  that  afler  the  use  of  Mogul 
for  five  years  the  farmers  in  that  section  do 
not  acknowledge  that  he  has  benefited  their 
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leut  $1000.    Mr.  Eimball  wai 
a  Uueacbusetts  Ictoking  for  another 
o  supply  the  place  of  Mogul. 

,  For  tAc  Une  England  Fart 

A  FtiSA.  FOB   FABHINa. 
:  hat  been  a  doleful  cry  amoDg  fann- 
ii  before  and  since  tbe  late  war,  that 

wat  an  up-bill  business, — itg  prices 
V,  and  labor  was  high.  But  I  believe 
h  a  mode  of  Kasoning  cannot  stand 

of  facts.  In  this  section  o(  country, 
ffarm  produce  have  nearly  or  quite 
,  since  tbe  commencement  of  the  war. 
>  per  ton,  formerly  910  or  $12 ;  com 
once  75  cts. ;  oats  $1,  once40cts., 
ot  so  with  labor.  Before  the  present 
r  war  prices,  the  farmer  haatotiay 
er  day  for  good  bands  in  haying,  wnile 
•  tbe'  laborer  exacM  only  about  fifty 


vbo,  in  the  days  of  my  p'andfatber, 
to  supply  our  markets  with  "Virginia 
"Southern  com,"  and  "Richmond 
Now  they  scarcely  supply  their  own 
Emif^tion's  tide  at  the  rate  of  one 
md  alialf  a  year,  is  setting  westward 
me  what  otherwise  might  arrive  in  our 
,  Mechanics  and  manufactures  tending 
id  west,  effect  about  the  same  result. 
;  stme  complaint  continues, — "labor 
h  that  farming  does  not  pay."  "The 
ear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in 
a."  "Farming  ia  not  honorable!" 
the  swell,  fop  or  poisonous  knave. 
bing  horse  and  fine  equipige,  covered 
,  from  his  creditors,  passes  the  honest 
in  the  street  with  cold  disdain,  or  a 
,  or  a  sneer,  forgetting,  perhaps,  or 
iving  read  what  wise   old   Alesander 


individual,  whether  lawyer,  minister, 
a,  or  farmer,  is  not  master  of  his  call- 
jsiness,  or  imperfectly  practices  it,  of 
lie  profession  or  occupation  is  dishon- 

the  farmer  who  inherits  the  paternal 
mple  and  broad,  continues,  by  the 
process,  to  harvest  his  waning  crops 
Y  consecutive  years ;  while  he  pitches 
nanure  of  his  stalls  to  the  sun  and 
It  never  replenishes  his  liam-yard  or 
>ith  muck  or  loam ;  while  he  sows  no 
eed  or  plaster  lo  plough  in  to  his  ex- 
fields  ;  while  be  sutlers  his  cattle  and 
:o  gnaw  the  fall  and.  spring  feed  to 
arts' content;  while  he  denudes  the 
d  hills  of  their  forebts,  to  obtain  money 


up  his  team  once  every  day  or  two  and  vl 

the  village  store  or  post  offiue  to  hear  or  talk 
political  news  three  or  four  hours,  as  though 
the  whole  "government  was  upon  bis  shoul- 
ders ;"  and  while  he  h  too  wme  for  farmer's 
clubs,  agricultural  pspers.  and  book-farm- 
ing,— no  wonder  that  farming  is  "dishonora- 
ble" andwillnot  pay;  or  that  the  sons  of  such 
farmers  leave  tbe  old  homestead  for  tbe  coun- 
ters of  the  city  merchant,  or  the  workshop  of 
the  mechanic,  leaving  tbe  science  of  agricul- 
ture, the  pedestal  of  the  column  of  national 
wealth  and  power  thug  ehort  of  labor. 

M.  J.  IliBVET. 

Epping.N.H.,  1868. 


aABDSN   HINTS. 

TaiNSPLtNTiNQ  of  annuals,' tomatoes,  cab- 
bage, &c.,  should  never  be  done  when  the 
ground  is  wet.  It  is  also  a  bad  practice  to 
puddle  the  roots,  thai  is,  to  wet  and  so  mud 
the  roots  by  dipping  them  m  a  pail  of  mud  as 
to  cause  them  to  adhere  together.  Uur  most 
successful  practice  in  transplanting  is  to  plant 
in  the  dry  ground,  when  the  eanh  pulverizes 
fine  like  meal ;  sill  (be  earth  among  the  roots 
until  (he  hole  is  half  filled  with  earth;  then 
fill  the  bole  with  water,  and  as  soon  as  it  has 
soaked  a,f  a,y,  draw  in  dry  soil  to  finish  and 
level  tbe  suifftce. 

Ingrbasikg  the  Sizi  of  Fmnr, — While 
tbe  fruit  is  swelling,  the  size  of  raspberries  and 
strawberries  may  be  increased  by  thinning  out 
ihe-number  on  a  cane  or  plant,  removing  all 
ers  or  newly-forming  attached  plants,  and 
watering  occasionally  with  manure  water. 

ToMATOEe  will  bear  more  abundantly,  and     ^ 

^casion  the  least  trouble,  if  tbe  ends  of 
the  shoots,  just  beyond  the  fruit,  are  pinched 
off.  A  surface  mulch  of  rotltn  manure,  and 
if  a  dry  time,  frequent  watering,  well  repay 
In  increased  size  and  abundance  of  fruit. 

HERn.\CE0U3  Plaxts.  as  soon  as  they  have 
done  (lowering,  may  be  easily  propigated  by 
cu'tings'.  These  should  be  planted  in  a  cold 
frame  in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  loam,  and  kept 
shaded  until  the  roots  have  formed. 

AsPAIIAGus  should  not  be  cut  too  late  in  the 
season,  or  \ts  valub  another  year  will  be  les- 
sened. A  dressing  of  well-rotled  manure 
lightly  forked  in  should  now  be  given  tbe  bed. 

FucneiAS  should  lie  shaded  from  the  mid- 
day sun.  It  is  a  good  lime  now  to  make  cut- 
and  propagate. — New  York  HorUcuUu- 

—or  the  JH2,000,000  worth  of  breadstnfiS  Im- 
portcd  hy  England  lost  year,  only  $1^,000,000 
worth  went  out  from  the  Unlc«d  States. 
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Mr.  Bennett  describe*  the  Indui  Goose  m 
dunnith  on  the  brefut  and  belly,  and  entitelj 
destitute  of  r  pouch  or  dewlap.  In  uze  it  is 
a  medium  between  Ibe  African  and  Chinese. 
It  is  the  most  symmetrical  of  the  goote  tribe ; 
and  if  such  a  thing  can  bo  said  of  a  goon, 
this  varietj  is  decidedly  graceful.  At  the 
time  of  writing  hie  book  he  had  a  single  speci- 
men, a  male,  of  which  he  gives  a  cut.  It  waa 
a  preeeot  from  Dr.  Bates  of  Barre,  Uus., 
who  says  that  the  gander,  when  in  good  con- 
dition, weighed  2S  pounds.  The  cut  which 
we  give  above  was  electrotype^  for  U9,  from 
the  plates  for  an  unpublished  work  on  Poultry 
and  has  never  before  been  printed.  We  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  the  variety,  and  it 
appears  to  be  only  incidentally  alluded  to  in 
the  books  on  poultry  in  our  possession,  a  fact 
vhkh  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  considering 
its  striking  appearance,  llr.  Bement  says, 
that  "like  the  Jews  and  Gipsies,  it  has  not 
been  allowed  a  place  among  the  natives  of  any 
one  region,"  though  it  must  have  been  domes- 


ticated for  a  long  period,  and  Mr.  WOlonglibj 
says  the  old  writers  called  it  the  Guinea  Goose, 
from  a  fashion  once  prevalent  of  applying  the 
term  "Gninea"  to  everthing  of  foreign  or  un- 
certain origin. 


THB  cahesb  wobh  m  michxqak. 
We  'have  not  heard  of  the  appearance  of 
this  insect  in  any  new  locality  during  the 
present  year.  Neither  does  it  appear  that 
any  special  means  have  been  taken  to  destroj 
or  check  it  where  it  has  appeared  for  serer&l 
yeara.  The  colony  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Marshall  is  still  flourishing  and  gradually 
spreading.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  report  of 
last  year,  that  BOme  of  the  trees  first  attacked 
were  dead,  and  that  others  were  evidently  dy- 
ing. I  am  informed  that  the  indieaijons  of 
decay  and  death  are  much  extended  the  pres- 
ent year,  an  J  that  the  speedy  and  total  dettruc- 
tion  of  the  orchards  which  have  harbored  this 
insect  is  now  obvious.  It  would  have  bsea 
better  if  the  suggestion  of  cutting  down  the 
and  burning  them  had  been  adopted.     '* 
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been  annihilated  then  with  less  expense  than 
it  can  be  now.  But  even  at  this  late  day,  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  apply  the  axe 
and  the  torch.  This  would  be  an  eifectual  and 
considering  the  importance  of  the  case,  not 
expensive  remedy. — Mr.  Howard^a  Report  of 
Michigan  Board  of  Ag,,  1867. 


Remarks. — ^We  are  sorry  to  learn  by  the 
same  Report  that  the  Colorado  potato  bug  has 
appeared  in  the  Western  part  of  Michigan. 
Experiments  show  that  fowls  will  not  eat 
them.  The  insect  belongs  to  the  order  Cole- 
optera,  and  therefore  is  a  true  beetle,  and  not 
a  bug.  It  is  four-fifths  of  an  inch  long ;  oval, 
in  form ;  cream-colored,  with  ten  black  lines 
running  lengthwise  along  its  back.  Prof. 
Walsh  thus  describes  the  larvae:  —  "Soft, 
elongated,  six-legged  grub;  dull  Venetian- 
red  coloj,  with  several  black  spots ;  no  wings. 
Some  specimens  of  the  larvss  which  I  obtained 
from  Wisconsin  have  two  rows  of  black  spots 
on  each  side  of  the  body,  ten  black  dots  in  the 
upper  and  seven  in  the  under  row.^^ 

For  several  years  past  this  terribly  destruc- 
tive insect  has  been  advancing  Eastward  some 
fifty  to  sixty  miles  per  year,  and  keeping 
possession  of  all  the  territory  once  acquired. 
According  to  some  calculations  this  bug  may 
be  expected  in  New  England  in  five  or  six 
jears. 

UOfNQt  WOOIi  SHinXF  TS  VIJOOKB. 

In  reading  the  report  of  the  Ohio  Wool 
Buyers^  Meeting,  at  Cleveland,  I  could  not 
help  noticing  Mr.  Muzzy^s  caution  not  to 
rusn  into  the  long  wool  business,  since  this 
style  of  sheep  are  not  adapted  to  be  kept  in 
large  flocks.  I  beg  leave  to  tell  Mr.  Muzzy 
that  some  of  the  largest  and  best  flocks  in 
England  are  of  the  long-wooled  sheep,  (the 
New  Leicester  and  Cotswold").  And  I  have 
neVer  seen  any  difliculty  in  keeping  a  large 
fl«ck,  if  there  are  not  too  many  pastured  to- 
gether; and  why  wonU  they  do  here,  if  they 
nave  proper  care  and  attention  ?  « 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  several  of  the 
best  flocks  in  Herefordshire,  England,  and  they 
are  of  the  New  Leicester  and  Cotswold  breeds. 
They  are  owned  in  flocks  of  from  fifty  to  five 
hundred,  and  are  kept  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred in  a  pasture,  which  number  I  think  is 
'  plenty  together,  of  either  fine  or  coarse 
.  wooled  sheep.  The  flock  or  five  hundred  is 
owned  by  Mr.  J.  Davies  of  Webster  Court, 
near  Hereford.  They  are  not  a  thoroughbred 
Cotswold  f  but  have  a  dip  of  the  New  Leicester 
blood,  which  makes  them  more  disposed  to 
take  on-  fat  rapidly,  and  mature  earlier.    They 


averaged  a  little  more  than  eight  pounds  of 
clean  washed  wool  per  head,  last  shearing. 

I  think  any  man  who  will  get  a  good  flock 
of  good  long-wool  sheep,  and  five  tbem  a  fair 
chance,  and  not  cross  Ibem  with  either  Downs 
or  Merinos,  as  two-thirds  of  the  flocks  here 
are,  they  will  say  in  a  short  time  that  tiiey  are 
a  profitable  sheep  to  raise,  both  for  mutton 
and  wool. 

The  demand  for  the  Cotswold  sheep  in  Eng- 
land has  more  than  doubled  within  tnese  last 
few  years.  The  reason  is  that  more  attention 
is  paid  to  the  breeding  of  them,  and  they  are 
not  crossed  with  the  Ky elands  and  Downs  so 
much  of  late  as  formerly.  I  am  well  aware 
that  by  ^crossing  them  with  the  Downs,  you 
can  get  a  very  compact  carcass,  but  it  is  at  an 
enormous  sacrifice  to  the  fleece. 

I  quite  agreoi  with  Mr.  Muzzy,  that  all 
should  not  run  into  the  long-wool  business, 
but  if  it  was  double  what  it  is  at  present,  it 
would  not  meet  a  fifth  of  the  demand. — W, 
Potoell,  in  Ohio  Farmer. 


Hay  and  6RAiN.'-^>^over  should  be  cut  be- 
fore the  seed  balls  are  ripe,  also  orchard  grass ; 
while  timothy  is  better  afler  the  seeds  are 
formed,  and  should  be  cut  when  the  latter  are 
between  the  milk  and  dough  state.  In  curing 
all  kinds  of  hay,  turn  with  the  hay  tedder 
about  9  A.  M.,  and  if  the  weather  is  good  it 
may  be  cured  and  drawn  into  the  bam  the 
same  day ;  otherwise  it  is  best,  especially  with 
clover,  to  put  it  in  high  slender  cocks  and  cover 
with  hay  caps .  Clov^  ought  to  be  cured  with- 
out much  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  it  is  well 
to  sweat  it  in  the  code.  If  your  mowins  grounds 
are  not  in  condition  for  the  use  of  mowing, 
tedding  and  raking  machines,  let  not  another 
season  pass  without  effecting  this  great  im- 
provement. 

Wheat,  rye,  &c.,  should  be  cut  when  the 
gniin  can  be  pressed  between  the  thumb  .and 
finger  without  forcing  out  moisture ;  the  yel- 
lowness of  the  chaff  and  upper  parts  of  the 
straw  also  indicates  the  harvest.  If  delayed 
beyond  this  time,  much  grain  will  be  lost  by 
shelling.  Grass  and  grain  use  up  their  juices 
in  ripening  the  seed.  Hence  grass  should  be 
cut  early  to  save  juices ,  and  grain  if  cut  in  the 
dough  state  will  mature  its  seed  from  the  juices 
in  the  stalk. — Working  Farmer. 


Shbopshirb  Down  Crosses. — S.  M.  Moore, 
Lronton,  l^o.,  writes  to  the  Mitral  New  Yorker: 

I  purchased  an  imported  Shropshire  Down 
ram  three  years  a^o,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  cross,  for  a  nock  of  mutton  sheep.  The 
cross  more  than  meets  my  expectations. 
Lambs  drop  in  February  and  March  with  mot- 
tied  faces  and  legs.  The  ewes  encounter  no 
difliculty  in  yeaning,  although  some  of  the 
lambs  weighed  121  pounds  when  dropped. 
The  ewes  ted  on  meal  and  bran,  with  clover 
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haj,  until  grass,  and  then  are  turned  into  the 
woods  upon  wild  grass,  weeds  and  vines.  At 
five  months  old  I  weighed  half  a  dozen  lambs. 
They  varied  from  sixty  to  eighty-five  pounds, 
— one  extra  fine  one  weighing  ninety  pounds 
at  four  months,  live  weight.  I  have  no  doubt 
they  could  bQ  made  to  weigh  one  hundred 
pounds  at  five  months,  with  proper  feed  and 
care. 

XXTBACTS  AND  BJBSPUES. 


BRAHMA  CHICKENS  FOS  MABKET. 

Mr.  E  DiTOR :— In  the  Weekly  Farm  er  of  March 
28,  and  in  the  Monthly  Farmer,  page  234,  I  gave 
you  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  prefer  the  Brahmos 
to  any  other  fowls. 

As  I  have  the  past  week  sold  my  flbt  lot  of 
early  chickens,  I  thought  I  would  give  you  some 
of  the  figures.  My  first  brood  came  out  the  first 
day  of  March.  I  have  six  hen»  now  sitting,  and 
have,  beeides  the  seventeen  sold,  aboat  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  of  all  ages,*  from  one  day  to 
fifteen  wcAcs  of  ago.  At  nrst,  during  the  cold 
weather  of  February  and  March,  it  took  nearly 
three  eggs  to  bring  one  live  chicken,  but  since  the 
weather  has  been  warmer,  I  have  not  lost  more 
than  three  or  four  out  of  a  sitting.  Last  Thursday, 
June  18, 1  Bold  to  a  dealer  who  buys  for  the  Boston 
market,  Ecventeen  roosters  at  fifty  cents  a  pound, 
live  weight,  with  the  crops  empty.  The  largest 
pair  weighed  eight  pounds.  The  seventeen 
weighed  fifty-four  pounds,  or  three  and  three- 
sevenths  pounds  each. 

The  same  day  I  sold  mine,  a  load  passed  my 
house  that  were  bought  for  forty  cents  each. 
They  were  of  all  sizes,  complexions  and  breeds. 
Some  of  thrm  have  white  skin  and  legs,  and  some 
had  skin  and  legs  of  a  bluish  color ;  and  all,  except 
a  few  white  Leghorns,  had  colored  feathers. 

Now  I  think  the  dealer  who  bought  mine  will 
make  more  money  than  the  other  will  on  his  iq^ed 
up  lot.  Ths  cheap  lot  may  find  more  purchasers, 
but  mine  will  go  where  the  buyer  is  not  as  particu- 
lar about  the  price  as  the  quality. 

A  pair  of  chickens  weighing  six  or  seven  pounds, 
with  legs  and  skin  of  a  bright  gold  color,  and  with 
the  little  pin  feathers  that  are  too  small  to  pluck, 
of  a  color  so  light  that  they  will  not  show  through 
the  skin,  if  fattened  not  over  four  months  old,  do 
not  have  to  go  a  begging  for  buyers  in  Boston  this 
time  of  year.  And  as  yet,  ^  have  found  nothing 
equal  to  the  White  Brahmas  for  making  up  such 
pairs  of  chickens.  A.  W.  Chbbikr. 

Sheldonville,  Mass.,  June  22, 1868. 

BLOODY  WATBR. 

I  have  a  cow  that  was  in  good  order  when  she 
calved,  April  11th,  which  is  now  sick,  and  appears 
to  be  git>wing  worse.  Sometimes  her  water  is 
bloody,  at  others  it  has  a  pinkish  hue.  Can  you 
Cell  me  what  to  do  for  her  f        A  Subscriber. 

Bichfordy  Vt.,  June  20, 1868. 

Remarks.— There  has  been  considerable  pub- 
lished in  the  Farmer  upon  this  subject  during  the 
last  six  months,  but  probably  our  correspondent 
is  one  of  our  many  new  subscribers,  and  may  not 
be  able  to  refer  tO  past  articles.  We  therefore 
copy  the  substance  of  what  Mr.  Allen  has  to  say 
on  "Bloody  Murrain,  Red  and  Black  Water,"  in 
his  new  book  on  "American  Cattle." 

"The  red  water  and  black  water  arise  finom  a 
pretcnuUural  quantity  of  blood  being  determined 


to  the  kidneys,  and  a  consequent  rupture  of  some 
of  the  minute  blood  vessels  of  those  organs.   This 
undue  determination  of  blood  to  the  kidneys  is 
very  frequently  induced  by  turning  cattle,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  into  low  pasture  grounds,  or 
woodland  pastures,  where  the  air  is  moist,  and 
lessens  perspiration,  occasioning  the  blood  to  be- 
come too  watery.    The  balance  of  circulation  f s 
deranged  fVx>m  the  perspiration  being  suppressed, 
and  a  too  great  quantity  of  blood  is  in  consequence 
determined  to  he  kidneys,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
disease.    On  removing  cattle,  thus  kfiected  from 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  into  a  more  elevated 
situation  where  the  air  is  diyer,  the  beast  will 
frequently  be  restored  without  the  aid  of  medi- 
cines.   It  very  often  proceeds  from  cattle  being 
removed  firom  good  to  bad  land,  sometimes  from 
their  taking  cold  from  the  changeable  state  of  the 
weather,  or  driving  them  long  distances  in  the  day, 
and  turning  them  into  fields  at  night,  where  they 
take  cold.    The  red  and  black  water  is  most  pre- 
valent in  the  spring  and  summer,  when  the  grass 
is  nutritious  and  produces  a  plethoric  6ta|e  of  the 
system,  or  what  is  commonly  called  a  redumdtmey 
oroterflowing  of  the  blood,  which  fovors  an  un- 
equal distribution  of  the  blood,  when  they  are 
afi^cted  by  the  causes  above  mentioned.    The  red 
water  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  lax  statS  of 
the  bowels,  and  in  some  instances  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  is  evacuated  with  the  thin  dung, 
and  none  with  the  urine. 

Purgative  medicines  are  the  best  remedies  in 
these  disorders.  The  following  is  reoommended 
as  a  safe  and  etBcacious  purge:  castor  oil,  six 
ounces ;  nitre,  one  ounce ;  epsom  salts,  four  ounces ; 
whey,  or  thin  gruel,  one  quart  mixed.  After  this 
gentle  purge,  the  following  to  be  given:  roche 
alum  two  ounces;  tincture  of  cantliarides,  two 
ounces.    To  be  given  in  a  quart  of  lime  water. 

Mr.  White  observes,  that  an  experienced  farmer, 
whose  cows  were  affected  by  the  red  water,  gave 
them  half  a  pint  of  the  juice  of  the  white-blos- 
somed nettle,  which  speedily  cured  the  disease. 
When  the  animal  is  perceived  to  be  frequently  en- 
deavoring to  stale,  voiding  only  a  small  quantity, 
with  considerable  pain  and  difficulty,  mucilaginous 
drinks,  such  as  infusion  of  linseed  and  decoction 
of  maralmiallows,  are  most  likely  to  aflbrd  reliAl" 


HAT  e«.  CORN. — BARLT.  CUT  GRASS. 

• 

"Since  the  days  of  eanals  and  railroads,  the  ne- 
cessity for  New  England  farmers  to  raise  com  and 
grain  has  become  less.  At  no  time  has  the  value 
of  our  grain  crops  been  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
grass.  Grain  is  un  exhaustive,  while  grass  is  a  re- 
cuperative crop.  Why  not  cease  diggii^g  among  the 
rocks,  stumps  and  witch-grass,  for  a  little  com  that 
we  can  buy  with  leas  ialx)r  than  is  required  to  raise 
it,  and  apply  our  manure  directly  to  the  grass  crop, 
at  least,  such  portions  of  it  as  have  been  u^ed  for 
com  ?  We  shall,  of  course,  have  less  planting  and 
hoeing  to  interfere  with  early  haying,  and  more 
and  better  hay,  with  which  to  pay  for  the  com  we 
must  have.  The  time  usually  devoted  to  harvest- 
ing the  com  might  be  devoted  to  prontable  fkrm 
improvements.    To  these  add  the  increase  of  all 
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crop  that  will  result  from  an  increase  of  ma- 
nure consequent  on  an  increase  of  hay,  and  of 
other  improveihents,  and  also  the  increabed  Talue 
of  the  farm  itself. 

Besides  the  superior  quality  of  the  hay  made 
from  early  cut  grass,  there  are  other  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  cutting  grass  early.  The  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  supposed  to  be  less  exhausted.  The 
second  crop  certainly  has  a.  longer  time  to  grow, 
and  if  not  large  enough  to  be  profitable  to  cut 
there  will  be  more  to  protect  the  roots  in  yinter 
and  to  fertilize  the  fields.  Grass  will  also  start 
earlier  the  next  spring  and  mature  quicker;  or  if 
it  does  not  mature  quicker,  it  will  yield  a  good 
crop  of  hay  earlier,  thus  often  escaping  a  drought 
that  pinches  later  grass.  Eakly  Cut. 

Concord,  N,  if.,  June  ^,  1868. 

UORSB  MANOBB. 

At  a  late  visit  to  Mr.  Charles  Thrasher's,  in  Cov- 
entry, Vt.,  whose  flock  of  half-blood  Cotswolds  is 
attracting  some  attention,  I  was  shown  a  manger 
*  that  had  proved  very  satisfactory  to  him,  and 
doubtless  would  to  other  farmers  who  wish  to  save 
the  orts  of  the  horse.  The  trough  and  rack  is 
similar  to  the  usual  hotel  style.  Iif  addition  to 
which  about  eighteen  inches  in  front  is  a  tight  par- 
tition or  screen  rising  a  little  higher  than  the 
trough,  and  forming  one  side  of  a  box^lnto  which 
all  feed  from  the  rack  and  trough  not  consumed 
by  the  horse  drops,  and  rendering  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  horse  to  waste  any  feed.  These  drop- 
pings can  be  taken  out  and  fed  to  other  stock. 
Hr.  Thrasher  uses  sa^  dust  for  bedding. 

End  view  tf  Back, 
1.— Rack  for  hay. 
2. — ^Graih  troi^h. 
8.— Partition  or  screen  to 
^    which  horse  is  faaten- 

ed. 
4.— Beceptacle  for  orta. 

6.^FIacG  to  take  them  out 
If  there  is  a  waUc  in 
fk-ont. 

TOP  DRBSSINa  WITH  8TltA.W. 

Last  fall  I  spread  a  ton  of  poor  India  wheat 
straw  upon  my  dry  grass  ground,  and  now,  June 
1,  the  grass  is  much  larger  where  this  dressing 
was  applied.  I  don't  believe  in  rotting  clear  straw 
down  to  manure  in  heaps  near  the  bam.  The 
benefit  of  straw  as  a  mulch  on  grass  is  at  least 
equal  to  the  fertilizing  properties  of  its  decom- 
posed substance. 

Traiburg,  VL,  JtoM  1, 1868.      Z.  E.  Jameson. 

CAUSB  OF  OBEA8E  OB  80BAT0HES  IN  H0B8B8. 

In  Monthly  New  England  Fabmbb,  Jan.,  1868, 
page  64,  you  give  the  opinions  of  several  corres- 
pondents as  to  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  scratches. 
Now  I  do  not  believe,  as  some  say,  that  it  is  caused 
'\yy  impure  blood.  Did  you  ever  see. a  horse's  leg 
sweat  ?  No.  Did  you  ever  see  what  different  peo- 
ple call  the  "issues"  or  "castors"  or  "warts"  on 
horses  legs  ?  Yes.  Well,  here  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  These  should  be  kept  open  by  peeling  off 
the  hard  outside,  but  not  so  as  to  cause  ihcin  to 
bleed,  in  order  that  the  steam,  heat,  &c.,  can  issiie 
through  them  as  nature  designed.  If  this  outlet  is 
stopped  the  heat  or  humors  of  the  limb  find  vent 
in  the  thousand  little  sores  or  holes  that  we  call 
"scratches."  In  every  horse  troubled  with  this 
disease,  the  castors  will  be  found  contracted,  or 
nearly  or  quite  gone ;  »and  all  through  neglect,  but 
not  always  carelessness,  for  most  people  do  not 


know  what  the  castor  is  for,  and  some  will  not  be- 
lieve it,  when  they  are  told.  ■  If  these  issues  are 
kept  open  and  smooth  from  colts  up,  no  horse  wilj 
have  the  scratches,  even  if  he  is  in  the  mud  all  the 
time  and  not  cleaned. 

I  have  no  trouble  in  curing  the  worst  cases  of 
scratches.  I  take  one  pint  of  lard,  and  half  a  pint 
of  common  tar,  mix  well  by  heating  moderately. 
Apply  with  the  hand  and  rub  it  in  thoroughly  and 
plentiililly  among  the  hair,  then  swaddle.  Keep  the 
castor  clean  and  exercise  the  horse,  but  not  harness 
or  ride  him,  and  wash  the  sores  three  times  a  week 
with  soft  water  and  soft  soap,  (bar  soap  is  better, 
but  castile  is  of  no  use  whatever). 

Man/sbttrgh,  Minn,,  1868.  J.  S.  Fosteb. 

Remarks.— Dr.  Dadd  says  that  before  veterinary 
surgeons  were  employed  in  the  British  army  many 
thousands  of  valuable  horses  were  condemned  as 
useless  for  active  service  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  loathsome  disease.  Mr.  Youatt 
also  remarks  ^at  it  has  been  driven  ttom  onr  cav- 
alry, and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  gentleman  and 
the  farmer  if  it  is  not  speedily  driven  from  every 
stable.  Still  in  no  veterinary  work  at  hand  do  we 
find  anything  to  corroborate  the  views  of  our  cor- 
respondent. Mr.  Youatt  says,  that  about  the  skin 
of  the  heel  of  the  horse,  in  its  healthy  state,  there 
is  a  secretion  of  greasy  matter  which  prevents  ex- 
coriation, and 'chapping,  and  keeps  the  skin  soft 
and  pliable.  Too  often,  however,  from  bad  man- 
agement, the  secretion  of  this  greasy  matter  is 
stopped  or  altered,  and  the  skin  of  the  heel  becomes 
red,  and  dry,  and  scurvy ;  cracks  of  the  skin  b^n 
to  appear,  and  these,  if  neglected,  rapidly  extend 
and  the  heel  becomes  a  mass  of  soreness  and  ulcer- 
ation. 


«        OITT  WASTE  OF  FEBTILIZBB8. 

The  sewers  of  Boston  discharge  fertilizing  mate- 
rials, which  if  applied  to  the  soil  would  be  worth 
more  than  one  million  dollars  every  year.  The 
consideration  of'this  fact  should  be  sufiactent  to  in- 
duce wealthy  fanners  to  employ  a  good  chemist 
to  try  experiments  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
some  large  portion  of  this  waste  may  be  saved. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  in  soln- 
tioh  is  mixed  with  sewerage,  a  decomposition  in- 
stantly takes  place.  The  phosphoric  acid  combines 
with  the  lime  forming  phosphate  of  lime,  which 
by  its  superior  gravity  immediately  settles,  carry- 
ing with  it  all  mechanical  and  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, but  leaving  in  the  clear  solution  above, 
most  of  the  ammonia.  This  clear  solution  may  be 
allowed  to  flow  into  extensive  shallow  reservoirs, 
containing  any  kind  of  earth  with  25  per  cent,  clay 
to  absorb  the  ammonia.  These  reservoirs  should 
be  used  alternately.  After  one  is  saturated  it 
should  be  left  to  dry,  while  the  other  is  saturated. 

This  earth  will  make  a  valuable  application  to 
sandy  soils.  The  semi-fluid  precipitate  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  may  be  allowed  to  flow  out  upon 
sand  filters  until  it  is  dry  enough  to  mix  with 
peat,  when  it  will  make  a  valuable  concentrated 
fertilizer,  which  will  be  worth  barrelling  and  trans- 
porting to  any  distance  within  two  or  three  hun- 
dred miles.  An  enterprise  of  this  kind  would  re- 
quire a  capital  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Ample  grounds  (say  the  brick  yards  on  the  Fitch- 
burg  railroad,  near  Charlestown,  j  capacious  pipes, 
steam  pumps,  large  tanks  elevated  high  enough 
that  their  contents  will  flow  where  you  want  them. 

I  make  the  suggestion  for  others.  I  am  con- 
vinced, by  experiments,  that  clay  is  a  cheap  and 
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most  etl^ctaal  absonbent  of  ammonia,  but  it  needs 
a  mixture  of  Bandy  loam  or  muck  to  prevent  its 
great  adhesiveness, — and  thus  all  tbe  fertilizing 
properties  of  sewerage  may  be  retained  in  a  tenth 
^  part  of  the  original  bulk.  The  question  is,  will  it 
pay  ?  H.  A.  Sheldon. 

kidcUelmiy,  Vt.,  1868. 


18  8UFEBPH08PHATB    8UITABLB   FOR   CLAT  LAKD. 

• 

I  wish  to  obtain  some  information  in  regard  to 
the  efficacy  of  superphosphate  when  applied  to 
certain  soils.  I  have  a  lot  containing  about  four 
acres,  a  part  of  which  I  planted  with  potatoes  last 
year.  This  field  is  of  a  moist,  argillaceous  nature, 
and  the  crop  obtained,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  phos- 
phate, was  far  from  beingc  satisfactory.  Whether 
this  resulted  ftom  the  unfavorableness  of  the  sea- 
son, the  want  of  virtue  in  the  phosphate,  or  its 
unadaptability  to  soils  of  this  nature,  is  the  ques- 
tion which  I  now  propose  for  an  answer  through 
the  columns  of  your  excellent  journal.  I  would 
also  inquire  whether  phosphate  is  better  than  barn 
yard  manure  for  fruit  trees,  garden  v%etables,  &c.  ? 
I  ask  these  questions  to  get  the  experience  of 
others,  rather  than  make  unprofitable  or  expensive 
experiments.  D.  F.  Whitnst. 

Spencer,  Afaas,,  June  20, 1868. 


WHITE  8PECK8  IK  BUTTEB. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  Fabmer,  what  is 
the  cause  of  white  specks  in  butter,  and  how  to 
prevent  them.  Some  persons  tliink  they  are 
caused  by  too  strong  a  current  of  air  upon  the 
cream  while  it  is  rising,  others  by  too  great  heat. 
A  remedy  for  it  will  greatly  improve  the  look  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  the  butter.  a.  b. 

Eseex,  Vt.,  June  25, 1868.    . 

Bemabks.— The  specks  ought  not  to  be  there. 
But  dairy  women  are  not  exactly  agreed  as  to  the 
cause  which  produces  them.  As  yon  remark,  some 
think  they  are  caused  by  air  or  heat  operating  on 
the  surface  of  the  cream,  either  before  or  after  it  is 
taken  ftom  the  milk ;  others  ascribe  their  orj^n 
to  the  mingling  of  the  imperfectly  churned  cream 
'  or  <*scrapings,"  which  collect  on  the  top  and  sides  of 
the  chum,  with  the  butter  Just  as  it  is  "coming;*' 
while  others  believe  that  these  white  specks  are 
particles  of  the  sour  milk  taken  with  the  cream  in 
skimming,  which  become  bard  like  cheese. 

The  remedies  proposed  vary  of  course  with  the 
various  theories  of  the  difll^rent  individuals  who 
propose  them.  Those  who  hold  that  these  specks 
are  particles  of  the  dried  or  heated  surface  of  the 
cream,  recommend  measures  that  will  tend  to 
prevent  such  drying  and  heating.  But  in  regard 
to  the  proper  treatment  of  the  cream  after  it  is  put 
into  the  pot,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion ;  some 
recommending  frequent  stirrings,  while  others 
would  add  the  successive  skimmings  to  the  top  of 
the  Jar  with  as  little  disturbance  of  the  mass  as 
possible,  belieying  that  the  thick  sour  milk  which 
settles  .to  the  bottom  should  not  be  mingled  with 
the  cream. 

Those  who  regard  these  specks  as  dried  or  hard- 
ened particles  of  sour  or  co^jnlated  milk,  are  care- 
ftil  not  to  allow  the  cream  to  remain  too  long  on 
the  milk  or  in  the  crock.  In  a  communication  in 
the  Fabmeb,  some  years  since,  on  this  subject, 
Mrs.  *<M.  £.  C./'  of  Warner,  N.  H.,  said,  *'I  have 


never  had  the  *lnck'  to  have  my  batter  specked, 
unless  I  kept  my  milk  too  long  before  skim- 
ming, or  my  cream  too  long  before  chaining. 
The  milk  should  be  skimmed  before  it  cardies, 
and  the  cream  churned  before  it  has  either  white 
or  black  specks."  Mrs.  S.  Pierce,  also,  in  the 
Monthly  Fabmeb,  1859,  says  these  white  specks 
are  ''formed  in  the  l^ttom  of  a  neglected  pot  ot 
cream;"  and  ironically  advises  to  "go  a-vislUng  to- 
day, and  chum  to-morrow." 


WOUNDED  COLT. 

I  have  a  Talnable  four-years-old  colt  that  was 
turned  out  in  the  month  of  May,  with  a  number 
of  young  cattle.  I  now  find  he  has  been  hooked 
by  them,  and  has  a  hard,  large,  flat  bunch  on  his 
belly,  covered  with  flies,  the  rupture  being  between 
the  ribs  and  belly.  The  sore  runs  freely,  and  he 
eats  and  drinks  well.  If  vou  or  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents can  tell  me,  through  your  estimable 
paper,  what  is  best  to  wash  the  sore  with,  and  what  * 
is  the  cause  of  the  bunch,  and  what  will  cure  it, 
you  will  greatly  oblige  E.  A.  Raymond. 

RoyaUtan/Maas.,  June  22, 1868. 

Bemabks.— Mr.  Allen  well  remarks,  in  htsnew 
book  on  American  Cattle,  that  "the  best  sargeoms 
now  regard  water  as  an  important  auxiliary  in 
treating  woands.  Lavements,  pourings,  wet  com- 
presses, &c.,  are  used  for  the  human  sal^^ect;  and 
water  answers  equally  well,  for  animals.  Simple 
cut  tooundtf  when  cleansed  and  dressed  with  wa- 
ter usually  heal  without  sappnration,  especially,  if 
tl^  blood  be  in  a  healthy  state.  There  being  a 
tendency  in  all  wounds  to  fever  and  inflammation, 
water  dressings.  In  the  form  of  wet  bandages, 
keep  down  the  nnnatnral  heat,  and  allow  nature  ro 
go  on  with  the  healing  process.  The  lips  of  the 
wound  may,  generally,  be  held  together  with  ad- 
hesive straps,  or  a  few  stitches,  «nd  the  water  i^»- 
plication  put  over.  The  most  dangeroas  woands, 
near  some  Tital  part,  are  f^quently  healed  with 
the  aid  of  water  to  keep  down  the  inflammation. 
We  remember  a  fine  mare  that  stepped  on  a  hoe, 
the  handle  of  which  had  been  split,  leaving  a  sharp 
end,  and  throwing  the  handle  up  under  her  belly, 
caused  a  deep,  ugly  wound,  and  so  lacerating  the 
bowel|,  that,  being  in  August,  it  was  thought  al- 
most useless  to  attempt  saving  her.  But  by  dress- 
ing the  wound  constantly  with  water,  the  flies  were 
kept  out,  inflammation  prevented,  and  the  wtHind 
healed  in  two  months,  leaving  the  animal  as  vala- 
able  as  before. 

Where  the  wound  is  considerable,  and  important 
parts  are  affSected,  the  most  dedsive  means  should 
be  speedily  employed  to  keep  down  inflammation. 
Immediately  after  which,  a  purgative,  or  relaxa- 
tive  drink  should  be  giren,  and  the  parts  be  fo- 
mented with  a  decoction  of  mallows,  hemlock,  or 
elder,  until  the  inflammation,  if  any,  sabsides. 
Keip  it  €Uway$  waahed  clean,  and  if  warm  weather, 
keep  the  flies  away. 

After  the  inflammation  caused  by  the  woond 
has  subsided,  it  should  be  examined  with  a  pix>be, 
in  order  to  ascertahi  if  any  ipatter  be  confined;  as 
it  is  sometimes  necessaiy  to  give  it  vent  by  enlarg- 
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ing  the  original  wound,  or  make  an  opening  In 
another  more  depending  sitnatlon,  that  It  may  mil 
off  freely.  It  may  be  requisite  to  apply  at  this 
period,  the  following  ointment:  common  turpen- 
tine, six  ounces;  hog's  lard,  eight  oonces;  bees- 
wax, one  onnce;  melted  together. 

THien  taken  firom  the  fire,  one  ounce  of  pow- 
dered yerdigris  may  be  added;  and  the  mixture 
must  l^  constantly  stirred  until  it  is  cold.  Should 
a  lotion  be  preferred,  the  following  stimulating  so- 
lution will  be  found  usefhl:  sublimate,  twelve 
grains;  tincture  of  myrrh,  two  ounces;  mixed. 
One  pmt  of  oil  of  turpentine,  to  two  quarts  of 
sweet  oil  with  good  digestive. 


tt 


sooms  IN  A  cow. 

I  have  a  cow  that  scours  badly,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do  for  her.  She  Is  an  oldish  cow, 
and  is  thin  of  flesh,  but  she  eats  and  drinks  well, 
and  chews  her  cud.  I  have  tried  a  great  many 
remedies  but  without  success.  Now  if  you  or  any 
of  your  correspondents  will  inform  me  what  to  do 
for  her  I  will  be  greatly  obliged.  L.  x. 

FUehturg^  Mats,,  May  3, 1868. 

Bbkabxsj— We  regret  that  this  letter,  which  we 
intended  to  have  answered  at  once,  unfortunately 
got  at  the  bottom  of  the  draw,  and  has  been  over- 
looked. Many  cases  of  this  kind  will  yield  to  a 
judicious  change  of  diet,  such  as  hay  ibr  grass,  or 
a  daily  mess  of  dry  oats,  boiled  potatoes,  gruel, 
&c  Dr.  Dadd  says  that  this  is  not  a  disease,  but 
only  a  symptom  of  a  loss  of  equilibrium,  which 
may  proceed  from  improper  food,  exposure  to  the 
cold  and  rain,— resulting  in  **a  cold."  There  is  no 
general  remedy,  or  one  more  effectual  in  the  out- 
set than  mucilaginous  drinks  composed  of  slippery 
elm,  combined  with  injections  of  the  same. 
Wannfh  and  moisture  to  the  surface,  with  spear- 
mint, or  any  of  the  mints,  combined  with  astrin- 
gents'—barberry bark  being  among  the  best. 

In  bad  cases,  Mr.  Yonatt,  the  great  English  cat- 
tle man,  says  some  purgative  drink,  such  as  one 
pound  of  epsom  salts,  and  half  an  ounce  of  pow- 
dered caraway  seeds,  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  warm 
gniel,  should  precede  any  other  medicine. 

With  cattle,  as  with  the  human  sul]|ject,  carefhl 
nursing,  proper  food,  rest,  warmth  and  comfort, 
will  do  much,  and  should  be  tried  faithfully  before 
resorting  to  violent  medicmes. 

A  OONTEKTED  PARMER  IN  SHREWSBURY,  MASS. 

There  has  been  so  much  published  lately  in  re- 
spect to  uheasy ,  discontented  farmers,  both  old  and 
young,  male  and  female,  that  we  hope  to  be  ex- 
cused for  making  an  "extract"  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  person  connected  with  this  office. 
The  writer  kept  a  gun  store  at  No  15  Washington 
street,  Boston,  for  a  long  time,  but  as  will  be  seen, 
he  never  sufficiently  appreciated  the  great  advan- 
tages which  a  city  life  afibrds  to  one's  wife  and 
children,  to  remove  them  from  the  country.  He 
•ays:— 

In  1864 1  sold  out  my  Boston  business  and  re- 
tired to  my  place  in  Shrewsbury^  which  I  built  in 


1834,  and  where  my  family  resided  during  all  the 
time  I  was  in  business  in  Boston.  I  would  here 
say,  for  the  benefit  of  anybody  desiring  a  home  in 
the  country,  that  Shrewsbury  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
villages  in  all  the  country  around.  My  farm  is 
located  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  village  on 
the  main  road  through  Worcester  to  Boston.  I 
have  an  orchard  of  loO  apple  trees  in  prime  bearing 
age,  and  a  row  of  Rock  Maple  trees  on  the  street 
along  the  whole  front  of  my  farm,  now  grown  to  a 
size  which  makes  a  rich  and  beautiful  shade  in 
summer  for  near  half  a  mile  in  extent.  All  these 
trees  were  planted  and  the  improvements  made  on 
this  place  by  myself,  for  which  it  a  pleasure  to  re- 
ceive the  commendations  of  my  many  friends.  I 
have  two  acres  in  market  vegetables ;  one  acre  in 
com,  which  yielded  me  last  year,  though  not  a 
favorable  season  for  com,  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
— ^I  have  rai&ed  cightly  bushel:^ ;  one  acre  in  small 
grains,  and  six  acres  in  hay  and  fruit.  My  crops 
last  year  were  150  bushels  encumbers,  1300  pounds 
squashes,  6000  of  cabbage,  plenty  of  hay,  com,  bar- 
ley, &c.,  which  I  value  at  $800.  When  my  im- 
provements are  bompleted  and  frait  grows  again, 
1  intend  to  make  my  ten  acres  bring  me  an  in- 
come of  $1200  to  $1500.  JoAB  Hafoood. 
ShreuMmry^  Ma§$.,  1868. 


COTTON-SEED  MEAL  POR  HOOB. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  if  cotton -seed  meal  is 
considered  a  good  and  profitable  feed  for  hogs  ? 
I  should  think  that  it  might  be  fh>m  what  I  hear 
of  its  efibct  where  used  for  cattle.  But  I  have 
neveJT  heard  of  any  one  using  it  for  hogs,  and  as  I 
am  considerably  interested  in  feeding  such  ani- 
mals, I  ask  the  above.  Reader. 

Taunton,  Mass,,  June  22, 1868. 

REMARK8.^We  know  as  little  of  the  value  of 
cotton-seed  ineal  for  hogs  as  our  correspondent 
does,  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  an  answer  to  his 
inquiry.  Linseed  cake,  which  Is  largely  used  in 
England,  in  the  fattening  of  homed  cattle,  is  but 
little  used  for  hogs,  as  we  infer  from  the  remark 
of  Mr.  Touatt,  who  says  it  is  not  very  cleai 
whether  it  is  as  good  for  hogs  as  cattle,  though  it 
is  occasionally  given  to  swine,  in  small  quantities, 
in  connection  with  food  destitute  of  oil,  as  pota- 
toes, piea-meal,  &c.  But  as  the  hog  is  an  omnivO' 
rous  animal  he  will  eat  and  thrive  on  almost  every- 
thing fh>m  hay  to  butchers'  o£BiL 

A  TOUNO    FARMER— DR.  MAYHEW'S  HORSE    BOOK. 

While  remitting  payment  for  the  Farmer, 
another  year,  I  will  say  that  the  market  reports, 
including  that  on  wool,  has  more  than  paid  me  for 
the  paper.  I  often  see  inquiries  and  remarks  in  it 
that  I  would  resix)nd  to,  if  I  was  competent ;  but  I 
am  a  young  farmer  and  1  feel  more  and  more 
every  year  the  need  of  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  principles  of  my  business  as  well  as  of 
other  knowledge.  But  with  a  single  inquirv  I 
close.  Where  can  I  obtain  a  volume  of  "Dr.  May- 
hew*s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor,  and  Management 
of  Horses,"  and  at  what  price  ?  b.  b.  s. 

Dover,  Me.,  Feb,  25, 1868. 

Bemarks.— Not  being  able  to  answer  the  above 
inquhy  at  the  time  the  letter  was  received,  we  laid 
it  aside  for  a  more  convenient  season,  and  hence 
the  delay  in  publication.  The  Horse  Doctor  and 
the  Horse  Management  are  distinct  books,  with 
400  illustrations  each,  and  cost  $3.50  each.  Her- 
bert's Hints  to  Horsekeepers,  at  $1.75,  is  well 
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spoken  of  by  mai^.  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  100  Wash- 
ington street,  has  the  latter,  and  would  probably 
Aimish  either  of  Mayhew's,  postage  paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  We  can  assnre  onr  correspondent 
that  responses  from  •him  will  be  received  with 
pleasure  at  any  time,  and  that  his  plea  of  want  of 
competency  is  shown  by  the  letter  flrom  which  the 
above  is  an  extract,  to  be  utterly  void  and  of  none 
effect.  Toa  are  altogether  too  modest.  We  shall 
have  plenty  of  room  this  summer  for  what  young 
farmers  have  to  say  as  to  their  own  experience  or 
OS  to  the  practices  or  theories  of  others.  Free  your 
mind! 


A  OOOC  cow  IV  A  GOOD  DAIRY. 

I  am  milking  nineteen  c6ws  this  season,  all  of 
which  are  giving  what  I  call  a  good  mess.  Several 
of  them  will  give  from  thirty-five  to  forty  pounds 
of  milk  per  day.  I  have  one  cow,  of  the  native 
breed,  eight  years  old,  and  raised  by  myself,  which 
goes  60  far  ahead  ot  the  other^i,  that  on  seeing  the 
hint  of  your  correspondent  "F."  about  steelyards 
increasing  the  flow  of  milk,  that  I  thought  I  would 
weigh  her  milk  for  a  f<2w  days.  She  dropped  her 
calf  about  the  middle  of  April  and  has  given  a 
large  mess  ever  since,  though  Fhe  has  had  only  a 
common  chance  with  the  other  cows.  The  milk 
was  weighed  on  platform  scales,  which  are  consid- 
ered correct,  with  the  following  result : — 

Morning.  Eventng, 

Jure  15                     — Ibfl.  — oz*  25  lbs.  12  oi. 

"    1« 18  "  0  "  25  "  0  " 

"    17  ......  17  "  8  "  "  —  " 

»•    18 19  "  0  "  27   "  10  " 

«    Itt 18  "  4  "  23  "  0  »* 

"    20 ......  17  "  0  **  27  "  0  " 

"21 18  "  8  "  24   "  0  " 

"22 17  "  4  "  25   "  8  " 

TotaU 128  8  177  14 

Making  301  pounds  and  6  ounces  in  7  days ;  or  43 
pounds  and  almost  one  ounce  per  day.  On  account 
*  of  my  absence  from  home,  the  evening  mess  of 
June  17(h  was  not  weighed.  I  also  weighed  her 
milk  at  night,  June  24,  when  she  gave  27  pounds. 
Last  evening,  June  2*5,  noticing  that  her  mess  was 
larger  than  usual.  I  found  she  gave  31  pounds  o'f 
strained  milk;  and  this  morning,  June  26,  her 
milk  weighed  18  pounds  and  four  ounces ;  making 
the  two  milkings  of  last  night  and  this  morning 
49|  pounds.  * 

"8H0B-B0IL." 

1  have  a  valuable  horse  who  had  a  shoe-boil  on 
her  leg  as  large  as  a  goose  egg.  Last  October  I 
had  it  cut  out,  it  then  being  a  hard  bunch.  It 
never  healed,  and  ft  is  now  a  raw  fore,  twice  as 
large  as  before.  What  can  be  done  for  it  f  Can 
you,  or  any  of  the  readers  of  your  valuable  paper, 
give  me,  through  its  cblumns,  any  information  as 
to  the  best  method  of  treating  ft  ?  Would  it  do  to 
tie  a  cord  around  it  and  lot  it  rot  off? 

W.  P.  Geipfin. 

AnnUquam,  Meu8.,  June  21, 1868. 

Behakxs.  —  We  suppose  our  corresi)ondent 
means  by  "shoe-boir*  the  swelling  which  is  some- 
times caused  by  the  shoe  or  hoof  in  lying  down. 
After  the  part  becomes  sore  and  paiuftal  the  horse 
will  often  avoid  lying  on  that  side  or  lie  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  aggravate  the  evil.  .  We  think  he  did 
wrong  in  cutting  out  the  bunch.  He  must  now 
do  something  to  prevent  the  irritation  which  pro- 
duced it  in  the  first  place,  and  which  still  keeps 


open  the  running  sore.  Alai^ge  cushion  ia  some- 
times made,  some  three  inches  or  more  thick  in  the 
middle  and  tapering  off  at  the  ends,  stufled  with 
straw  or  some  other  material,  and  buckled  upon 
the  leg,  between  the  foot  and  knee,  whUe  the  horse 
is  in  the  stable,  to  prevent  the  doubling  up  of  the 
limb  so  as  to  bring  the  shoe  or  hoof  against  the 
"boil,"  or  irritated  part.  Will  some  experienced 
horseman  reply  more  fully  ? 

CORN  COB  MSAL. 

As  I  have  used  cob  meal  for  some  twenty  year*, 
I  wish  to  corroborate  the  statement  of  m.v  neigh- 
bor, "T.  S.  F.,"  recently  published  in  the  Farm  bb, 
as  to  its  value,  especially  when  prepared  according 
to  his  directions.  Two  years  ago  I  determined 
to  give  the  cob  meal  a  fair  tHal,  as  I  had  a  cow 
that  was  to  give  milk  all  winter.  She  was  fed 
constantly  with  cob  meal,  and  gave  the  most  milk 
we  ever  got  from  one  cow  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. 

On  speaking  the  other  day  with  one  of  my 
neigbbors  about  what  was  said  in  the  Farmer 
of  cob  meal  being  very  injurious  to  horses,  he  re- 
plied by  saying,  "Well,  according  to  that  doctrine, 
my  old  horse,  now  sixteen  years  of  age,  ought  to 
have  died  long  ago,  instead  of  being  as  smart  aod 
fleshy  as  he  is,  for  he  has  eaten  lots  of  meal  in  his 
life,  made  by  grinding  com  and  cobs  together." 
In  my  opinion  com  and  cob  meal  is  better  for  a 
horse  than  pure  com.  Some  farmers  here  are 
willing  to  pay  a  small  price  for  cobs  when  their 
own  supply  is  short.    Don't  waste  even  com  coba. 

Wm.  WiLKcrs. 

Felehvittey  Vt,,  June  28, 1868. 


MENDING  ROADS. 

Why  is  it  that  highway  surveyors  will  conttnne 
the  old  way  of  mending  the  roads,  or  rather  mkk- 
ing  them  worse,  by  carting  and  throwing  on  loam 
and  sand  from  the  sides,  instead  of  digging  down 
the  hills  and  'knolls  in  the  roadway,  tnereoy  ob- 
taining better  material  for  the  road  and  improvini^ 
the  grade  ?  Some  towns  have  bouirht  gravel  for 
years,  to  repair  their  highways,  when  they  had 
gravel  of  better  quality  nearer,  in  the  hills  of  the 
highway.  £  vcn  if  a  1  ittle  harder  digging,  it  would 
seem  to  be  policy  to  benefit  two  places  instead  of 
one,  when  it  can  be  done  at  the  same  or  less  cost. 
Often  have  I  seen  the  surveyor  team  gravel  one 
mile  and  pay  five  or  six  cents  per  load  for  it  at  the 
pit,  when  betrer  gravel  could  be  had  for  the  tak- 
ing within  f  irty  rods  of  the  place  where  it  was 
wanted,  and  lower  the  grade  of  the  road  at  the 
same  time.  Most  towns  in  New  England  have 
plenty  of  good  material  for  building  roads,  in  the 
hills  of  their  own  roads,  although  sometimes  it 
might  have  to  be  teamed  a  Ci^nciderable  distance. 

Beading^  Mass.,  June  24, 1868.  z. 

A  GOOD  HEIFER. 

My  neighbor,  I.  W.  Eajmolds,  of  funbridge, 
Vt.,  lias  a  one-fourth  Durham  heifer,  ftom  one  of 
his  native  cows,  which  at  twenty-one  months  of 
age  dropped  her  first  calf,  weighing  seventy-seven 
pounds,  last  April.  Mrs.  Raynolds  set  her  milk 
separately  the  first  week  In  June,  making  iirom  the 
cream  thereof  seven  pounds  of  good  yellow  hotter. 
The  heifer  had  no  feed  except  grass.    O.  Foster. 

Tunbridqe,  Vt,,  June  27. 1868. 


WHITE  MAPLE  SrOAR. 


I  noticed  an  inquiry  in  the  Farmer  whether 
sugar  can  be  profitably  made  from  the  common 
White  Maple.    I  used  to  suppose  that  it  could  not. 
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Bat  some  years  8inc6, 1  called  on  a  firlend,  whole 
sagar  lot,  like  the  Irishman's  orchard;  consisted 
of  **one  scattering  tree,"  and  that  was  a  White 
Maple,  and  'to  my  surprise  they  had  nice  molasses 
made  fixjm  that  tree.  Since  then  I  have  tapped  the 
White  Maple,  when  convenient-  That  tree  com- 
prises about  one-fifth  of  my  sugar  bush,  and  I 
consider  it  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  Rock  Maple. 
I  have  not  made  any  experiments  in  bqiling  the 
sap  separately ;  but  I  get  as  much  sugar  from  a 
given  quantity  of  sap  as  most  of  my  neighbors 
that  do  not  have  the  White  Maple.  1  only  wish  I 
had  more  of  the  same  sort.  b. 

WiimmgUm,  VL,  June  26, 1867. 


•       AQBICniiTUBAXi  ITEM8. 

'^Milking  machines  are  exhibited  in  the  dty, 
not  in  the  country. 

^The  dairymen  in  Western  New  Totk,  are  ex- 
perimenting with  paper  boxes  for  cheese,  instead 
of  woodeif  ones. 

— ^Twelve  families  out  of  fourteen  in  one  school 
district  in  Bradford,  Yt..  made  this  season  seven 
tons  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  maple 


— Equal  parts  by  weight  of  white  lead  and  dry 
sand,  mixed  with  linseed  oil  to  the  consistence  of 
putty,  makes  a  good  cement  for  leaks  around 
chimneys. 

— ^The  Novelty  Machine  Works  in  Chicago  man- 
nfkurture  a  machine  horse-shovel,  or  scraper,  which 
will  load  upon  wheels  a  cubic  yard  of  earth  in  one 
minute,  and  is  also  an  excellent  street  cleaner. 

•  —Two  posts  split  fh>m  the  same  log  were  set  for 
gate  posts,  one  top  end  in  *the  ground,  the  other 
with  the  butt ;  the  first  lasted  seventeen  years,  the 
other  ten  years. 

—For  the  hop  aphis  a  correspondent  of  the  Coun- 
try €^efUleman  recommends  a  dusting  of  plaster  of 
Paris  as  an  ef&dent  remedy,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  application  that  is  beneficial  to  the  soil. 

— ^As  a  remedy  for  mosquito  bites,  keep  a  phial 
of  glycerine  at  hand,  and  apply  finely  to  the  bites. 
It  will  relieve  the  irratation  and  swelling  at  once. 
One  application  is  generally  suflScient. 

•—Five  thousand  Texas  cattle  arrived  in  Cham- 
paign Co.,  III.,  during  ten  days,  ending  June  24. 
Price  there  of  fair  fleshed,  ten-hundred  Texas 
steers  $25  to  $30  per  head. 

—Sober  cattle  in  the  meadows. 

In  the  shallow  brooklets  wading, 
Or  ^eath  alders'  gratefbl  shadows 

Bnmlnate  with  drowsy  eyes; 
Drsgon  flies  o'er  poo's  are  winging, 
Basy  bees  with  honey  lading, 
.  And  the  notes  of  Irsectt'  singing 

Eversrwbere  tn  chorus  rise.— jfiUZIafttfr, 

—In  reply  to  an  inquiry  for  a  remedy  for  a  hop- 
worm  about  one  and  one-half  inches  long,  of  green- 
ish color,  with  reddish  stripes  running  crosswise, 
that  seems  to  originate  in  the  soil,  and  eats  his 
way  up  the  pith  and  cuts  off  the  vine,  Mr.  A.  S. 
Fuller  of  the  New  York  Farmer's  Club,  says  '<the 


best  way  to  get  rid  of  insects  infesting  hop  roots 
is  to  keep  skunks,  which  will  find  them.  The 
skunk  seems  to  be  the  natural  guardian  of  the 
hop  root,  and  there  should  be  the  picture  of  one 
on  the  head  of  every  beer  barrel."  That  the  sup- 
ply may  be  equal  to  the  demand,  some  one  will  do 
well  to  start  a  skunk  fiftctoiy  at  once. 

—Four  acres  of  com  south  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  were  recently  hoe<4  in  one 
honr  and  three-quarters  by  thirty-eight  of  the 
students.  No  fiuiner  will  object  to  such  <*hazing" 
as  that. 

—The  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Free  Press  states  that 
in  that  place  the  locusts  which  are  about  emerging 
fh>m  the  ground,  are  causing  sad  devastation 
among  the  swine,  as  the  hogs  eagerly  devour  them. 
A  large  number  of  losses  of  this  kind  are  already 
reported. 

— ^A  correspondent  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Horticulture  says  that  the  roots  of  Eastern'  trees 
run  on  the  surface,  while  the  same  trees  West  run 
dowilwards.  He  says  that  roots  prefer  to  be  near 
the  surface,  but  must  have  moisture,  and  as  the 
West  is  famous  for  its  summer  droaghts,  the  roots' 
are  forced  to  go  deep  to  get  their  drink. 

—A  Texan,  writing  to  the  8t.  Louis  Republican^ 
urging  the  construction  of  .a  railroad  from.  St. 
Louis  to  Texas,  says  that  between  the  Nueces  and 
Rio  Grande  rivers  there  are  a  million  head  of 
homed  cattle,  and  ten  thousand  head  of  horses 
and  mules.  The  cattle  in  that  country  are  being 
killed  for  their  hides  alone. 

—The  Qamgee  Meat  Preserving  Company  have 
their  machinery  in  working  order  at  Mr.  Turner's 
slaughter-house  in  Bridgeport,  near  Chicago,  and 
expect  soon  to  demonstrate  to  the  whole  West 
that  the  enterprising  ^ons  of  the  soil  can  not  only 
rear  their  stock  but  preserve  it  and  send  it  any 
distance  by  boat,  railroad,  or  Atlantic  steamers,  to 
the  best  markets  in  the  world. 

—We  leam  by  the  Maine  Farmer  that  Mr.  Allen 
Lambard,  of  Augusta,  has  lost  two  valuable  calves, 
and  has  two  others  dangerously  ill,  from  the  efi'ects 
of  eating  or  licking  some  old  house  paper  that  was 
thrown  in  a  comer  of  their  pasture,  containing  a 
considerable  portion  of  green  color.  A  medical 
gentleman  who  examined  the  paper  said,  that  a 
square  foot  of  its  surface  contained  poison  enough 
to  kill  four  men. 

—There  are  in  the  United  States  about  6,400,000 
cotton  spindles,  which  cost  $25  each,  or  9160,000,- 
000.  The  capital  used  to  work  them  is  not  less  . 
than  ^\2J50  a  spindle,  which  is  950,000,000  more. 
Add  to  this  shops  for  making  cotton  machinery 
and  "supplies"  $20,000,000,  making,  in  all  $260,- 
000,000.  This  machinery  works  up  16,000  bales 
of  400  pound  per  week,  making  832,000  bales  per 
year. 

—When  drinking  cold  water  in  hot  weather, 
grasp  the  glass  by  the  hand,  take  one  swallow  at 
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a  time,  remove  the  glass  fh>m  the  lips  for  a  few 
seconds,  then  take  another  swallow ;  in  this  way 
it  will  be  found  that  the  thirst  will  be  thoroughly 
satiated  before  half  the  water  has  been  taken ; 
whereas,  if  it  had  been  swallowed  continuously, 
the  whole  contents  would  not  hare  satisfied  the 
thirst. 

—In  reply  to  questions  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Pratrie  Farmer,  "Wool  Grower"  says:  Breed- 
ing ewes  will  fatten  well  ateren  eight  years  of  age 
— if  their  teeth  are  yel  good.  Merinos  fatten  all 
the  better  for  being  at  least  four  years  old.  Much 
the  best  plan  in  fattening  breeding  ewes  is  to  let 
them  go  unbred.  Merino  sheep  have  to  be  fattened 
in  the  summer  and  fall,  then  grained  strongly 
through  the  winter  to  make  them  keep  what  they 
have.  Quite  old  and  broken-mouthed  ewes  can  be 
fattened  only  on  good  grass  and  com  meal. 

—Downing  states  the  curl  of  peach  trees  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  punctures  of  very  minute  aphides, 
or  plant  lice,  which  attack  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves.  It  does  not  materially  ii^ure  either  the 
tree  or  the  crop,  ydt  it  greatly  disfigures  it  for  a 
time.  To  destroy  these  vermin  he  recommends  a 
mixture  of  whale-oil  soap,  or  strong  soft  soap  and 
water,  with  some  tobacco  stems  boiled  in  it,  and 
the  whole  applied  to  the  branches  from  below  with 
a  syringe  or  garden  engine. 

—A  New  Brunswick  correspondent  of  the  Cowu 
try  Genileman  ibmishes  the  following  account  of  a 
strange  freak  of  a  swarm  of  bees :  "Last  fall  one 
of  my  neighbors  discovered,  while  mowing  his 
oats,  a  colony  of  1t)ees,  which  had  taken  up  a  lodg- 
ment on  two  thistle  stalks,  and  built  comb,  and 
<  bred  there  till  they  had  a  somewhat  globular 
dwelling  cqntaining  about  a  cubic  foot  of  comb. 
They  had  no  shelter  whatever  except  the  thistles 
and  standing  grain." 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Seientijie  Ameriean 
gives  this  advice  to  horsemen :  Whenever  they  no- 
tice their  horse  directing  his  ears  to  any  point 
whatever,  or  indicating  the  slightest  disposition  to 
become  afraid,  let  them,  instead  of  pulling  the 
rein  to  bring  the  horse  towards  the  ol^ect  causing 
its  nervousness,  pull  it  on  the  other  side.  This 
will  instantly  divert  the  attention  of.  the  horse 
from  the  object  which  is  exciting  his  suspicion, 
and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the 
horse  will  pay  no  more  attention  to  the  object,  from 
which  he  will  fly  away  if  forcibly  driven  to  it  by 
pulling  the  wrong  rein. 

—Pliny,  the  Roman  Naturalist,  who  died  A.D., 
79,  thus  describes  an  ancient  reaping  machine: 
"As  touching  the  manner  of  cutting  doune  or 
reaping  come,  there  be  diverse  and  sundry  devises. 
In  Fraunce  where  the  fields  be  large,  they  use  to  set 
a  jade  or  an  asse  unto  the  taile  of  a  mightie  great 
wheelebarrow  or  carte,  made  in  manner  of  a  van, 
and  the  same  set  with  keene  and  trenchant  teeth 
sticking  out  on  both  sides ;  now  is  this  carte  driven 
forward  before  the  said  |>east,  upon  two  wheeles, 


into  the  stymding  come  (contraiy  to  the  manner  of 
other  carts  that  are  drawn  after;  the  said  teeth  or 
sharp  tines  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  wbeel^iar- 
row  or  carte  aforesaid,  catch  hold  of  the  come 
ears  and  cut  them  off;  yet  so  as  they  fall  presently 
into  the  bodie  of  the  wheelebarrow." 

— The'Utica  Herald  says,  "There  is  a  looeeness 
in  the  manner  in  which  awards  are  made  at  Fairs 
which  needs  correction,  and  which  must  be  cor- 
rected in  some  way,  or  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  all  awards  coming  frpm  such  occasions  will 
be  regarded  by  the  public  as  worthless."  This  be- 
ing written  in  New  York  applies  to  our  New  £□£• 
land  Societies  only  "so  far  as  it  goes." 

—Mr.  Wm.  Parry,  of  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  has 
a  farm  of  300  acres,  thirty  of  which  are  planted 
with  the  Philadelphia  raspberries,  twenty  with  tfie 
Doolittle,  thirty  of  the  Nelson  blackberry,  ten  of 
the  Lawton,  fifty  of  the  Dorchester  and  aboat 
twenty-five  of  strawberries.  In  addition  he  has  a 
large  number  of  acres  devoted  to  experimenting 
with  new  varieties  of  small  fhiits,  and  many  mote 
as  nurseries  of  ornamental  trees. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  World  is  in  a 
quandary,  ^is  name  is  William  Davis,  and  he 
says,  "last  winter  I  loaned  my  broad-axe  to  a 
neighbor;  afterwards  four' or  five  difi'erent  men 
called  for  it,  at  different  times ;  I  told  them  yes,  if 
they  could  find  it.  B.  borrowed  it;  C.  called  far 
it ;  G.  got  it ;  H.  had  it,  and  W.  wanted  it.  Now, 
I  need  it  myself— had  I  better  go  and  hunt  it  ? 
if  so,  where  shall  I  logk  ?  or  had  I  better  buy  an- 
other ?" 

—The  editor  of  the  Utica  Herald  recently  visited 
the  Markham  cheese  factory  in  West  Turin, 
N.  T.,  at  which  5114  pounds  of  milk  per  day  are 
received  from  250  cows.  This  fltotory  turns  oat 
560  lbs.  of  cheese  per  day,  and  from  the  whey, 
which  has  heretofore  been  considered  of  little 
value,  sixteen  pounds  of  butter  are  made  each  day, 
by  a  process  known  as  the  Riggs  &  Markham. 
In  consequence  of  the  heating  of  the  whey,  which 
is  a  part  of  this  process,  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  even 
better  for  feeding  purposes,  than  before  the  extrao- 
tion  of  the  .butter. 

—After  alluding  to  the  fact  that  neighboring  far* 
mers  occasionally  exchange  work,  a  correspondent 
of  the  Jottrnal  of  Agrieulture  thinks  it  would  be 
well  for  the  men  and  women  folks  to  do  the  same. 
If  some  men  were  to  do  up  the  cooking,  washing 
dishes,  baking,  sweeping,  dusting,  washing  and 
ironing  clothes,  taking  caro  of  the  baby  and  fitting 
off  the  larger  children  for  school,  they  would  much 
better  understand  the  perplexities  and  fiaigne  of 
woman's  work,  and  be  more  ready  by  looks  and 
words  to  express  their  sympathy  for  her,  even  if  the 
dinner  for  themselves  and  men  happened  to  fail  of 
being  upon  the  table  at  the  expected  moment  And 
if  women  better  understood  the  disappointments 
and  annoyances  of  bad  weather,  unruly  stock,  de- 
Btractive  insects,  and  careless  help,  they  might  be 
more  diaritable  for  their  cross  and  fretful  husbands. 
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TUBNIFd. 

• 

T  IS  not  necessaxy  to  discuss 
the  value  of  the  turnip  crop. 
We  take  it  for  granted  this 
is  fully  settled.  The  ruta 
baga,  and  the  purple-top 
strap-leaf  flat  turnip,  are 
the  kinds  most  extensively 
cultivated  in  New  England. 
The  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  cultivating  the  tur- 
nip is  the  weeds.  It  costs 
labor  and  time  to  keep  them 
dear  of  weeds,  a^d  to  thin  them  to  the  proper 
distance.  Sod  land  is  in  general,  the  best  land 
for  turnips  because  it  is  more  free  from  weeds. 
A  piece  of  pasture,  or  bound-out  mowing  land, 
with  a  deep  loamy  soil,  ploughed  up  about  the 
first  of  July,  and  harrowed  thoroughly,  is  as 
good  ground  for  turnips  as  can  be  found. 
Let  this  be  marked  into  furrows  by  alight  one- 
horse  plough,  and  well  rotted  manure,  or  su- 
perphosphate be  scattered  liberally  in  the  fmv 
rows, — then  throw  back  the  soil  that  was 
thrown  out  by  the  mould-board  of  the  plough, 
by  means  of  the  same  plough,  and  sow  the 
seed  with  a  drill,  after  which  it  is  well  to  pass 
an  iron  toothed  rake  lengthwise  of  the  drills. 
All  manures  in  which  fermentation  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  weed 
seeds  should  be  avoided.  All  the  remaining 
work,  except  thinning  may  be  done  by  the  cul- 
tivator. This  should  be  used  three  or  four 
times,  during  the  season.  Turnips  continue 
growing  till  November  in  ordinary  seasons. 
They  bear  the  frosts  of  autumn  without  injury. 
They  should  be  thinned  out  freely,  when  the 
soil  is  xich  and  they  are  growing  thriftily,  ten 
inches  apart  is  none  too  much.  We  are  apt 
to  err  in  allowing  thdm  to  grow  too  thick. 

The  fiat  turnip  is  often  sowed  among  com  at 
the  last  hoeing.  It  grows  after  the  corti  is  ripe. 
If  this  practice  is  adopted,  the  stalks  of  the 
com  should  be  cut  in  good  season,  to  allow  the 
sun  to  reach  the  turnips  more  freely.  When 
land  is  free  from  weeds  this  is  a  good  prac- 
tice, as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  growth 
of  the  com  and  costs  no  labor,  but  the  har- 
vesting. The  flat  turnip  is  ready  for  use  in 
the  fall  and  early  part  of  winter.  The  mta 
baga  keeps  *better,  and  improves  by  keeping 
till  Febmary,  when  the  flat  turnips  are  mostly 
used  up.    Horses  may  be  readily  taught  to 


eat  the  rata  bagas,  and  will  thrive  on  them, 
when  not  severely  worked.  #  They  should  be 
fed  to  them  in  small  quantities  at  first,  chopped 
fine,  and  sprinkled  with  salt  and  meal. 

Cooked  and  mixed  with  bran  or  meal,  they 
make  excellent  food  for  hogs.  If,  owing  to 
the  shortness  of  the  season,  the  corn  does  not 
ripen  well,  what  better  substitute  can. the  far- 
mer have  than  a  pile  of  mta  bagas  ?  and  with 
a  generous  crop  of  com,  they  will  not  cqme 
amiss.  The  first  dull  day  in  hay  time,  the 
turnip  patch  should  be  attended  to.  It  will 
pay. 


THIS  OBOF  FB08FECTS. 

We  have  so  little  faith  in  the  correctness  of 
the  reports  of  the  prospects  for  crops  which 
are  usually  published  in  commercial  papers  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  that  we  seldom  copy 
them.  It  is  so  obviously  for  the  interests  of 
those  who  wish  to  buy  the  incoming  harvest 
cheaply  to  create  the  impression  of  a  large 
supply,  that  we  look  with  much  distrust  upon 
the  predictions  of  an  ''unusually  large  crop,^^ 
"an  increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  ov^rthat 
of  last  year,"  "tha  wheat  crop  of  1868  will  be 
fully  one-third  greater  than  that  of  1867," 
"the  wheat  crop  will  be  immense,"  "an  aver- 
age of  forty  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre,"  and 
similar  expressions,  made  in  relation  to  crops 
in  various  sections,  which  we  copy  from  a 
single  column  of  a  New  York  city  paper,  now 
lying  before*  us. 

If  we  had  confidence  in  the  correctness  of 
these  reports  we  would  publish  tliem,  as  prices 
are  always  afiTected  by  the  demand  and  supply ; 
points  on  which  fanners  ought  to  be  posted,  as 
well  as  the  patrons  of  these  -widely  circulated 
sheets.  But  these  "big,  swelling  words"  of 
country  editors  and  city  reporters,  who  dash 
off  their  estimates  from  what  they  see  from  a 
car  window  as* the  train  rushes  past  a  field, 
and  who  may  possibly  be  influenced  by  a  de- 
sire to  "pufi""  a  particular  section,  or  who  may 
permit  the  wish  for  cheap  thread  to  be  "the 
father  of  the  thought"  of  an  abundant  crop, 
need  confirmation  for  our  use. 

This  whole  subject  of  marketing  produce 
ought  to  be  better  understood  by  farmers. 
There  are  papers  enough  in  their  interest  to 
circulate  the  facts  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
crops  and  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  market. 
But  how  shall  these  facts  be  collected?    May 
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not  fanners^  clubs  and  associations  do  this  part 
of  the  work?  If.  the  time  and  money  now 
devoted  to  "pure  agricultural  horse  trots^' 
were  expended  in  the  collection  of  these  sta- 
tistics, farmers  might  soon  have  reports  on 
crop  prospects  on  which  they  might  safely 
rely.  We  commend  the  following  suggestions 
on  this  point  by  an  Illinois  correspondent  of 
the  Rural  New  Yorker  to  the  consideration 
of, our  readers: — 

If  all  local  (town,  district  or  county)  societies 
would  attend  to  this  matter  and  report  monthly  or 
oftener,  during  spring  and  summer  to  their  respec- 
tive agricultural  Journals  for  publication  (or  to 
their  State  agricultural  societies  and  the  latter  to 
tbe  Department  of  Agriculture)  the  object  sought 
would,  to  a  great  extent,  b&  attained.  With  well 
organized  agricultural  societies,  managed  by  in- 
telligent and  practical  men  in  the  farming  Interest, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  desired  information 
could  easily  be  obtained  and  communicated  to  the 
agricultunu  press — provided  always  that  each  so- 
cietv  should  make  crop  reports  one  of  the  special 
duties  of  a  committee  or  the  secretary.  Otherwise 
litttle  can  be  accomplished,  for  '*what  is  every- 
body's business  is  nobody's."  Certainly  agricul- 
tural societies  and  journals  ought  to  work  together 
in  promoting  the  interest  of  producers,  and  In  our 
view  therc^is  no  matter  in  which  a  union  of  their 
efforts  would  be  likely  to  prove  more  beneficial 
than  the  one  under  discussion. 

But  as  **big  ships  move  §low,"  why  may  not 
individual  farmers  resolve  themselves  into  a 
'*  committee  of  the  whole^*  and  furnish  their 
own  agricultural  papers  with  more  frequent  re- 
ports as  to  the  weather  and  crops  within  their 
own  circle  of  observation  ? 


WOOIi  MEBCHANT8. 
Dr.  Randall  gives  in  the  last  Bural  New 
Yorker  the  names  of  seventeen  firms  of  wool 
merchants  in  New  York,  and  fourteen  in  Bos- 
ton who  have  responded  to  his  inquiries  in  re- 
sp^t  to  the  principles  on  which  they  sell  wool 
consigned  to  them  by  fanners  and  others. 
Nine  of  these  firms  state  that  they  uniformly 
sell  all  wool  on  its  meiits,  and  either  state  or 
leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  they  thus  obtain 
more  favorable  terms  than  would  be  secured 
under  the  buyers^  rules;  three  merely  state 
that  they  uniformly  sell  wool  on  its  merits ; 
nine  declare  that  they  will  (meaning,  if  so  di- 
rected by  consignors,)  sell  wool  in  any  condi- 
tion on  its  merits ;  two  offer  to  sell  wool  on 
its  merits,  but  consider  it  difficult  to  sell  un- 
washed or  unmerchantable  wool  favorably; 
two  uniformly  do  or  will  sell  unwashed  or  un- 
merchantable wool  on  its  merits,  when  it  com- 
poses an  entire  lot,  or  when  there  is  enough  of 
it  in  a  mixed  lot  to  sell  by  itself — ^but  will  not 


separate  out  a  small  parcel  from  a  mixed  lot 
to  sell  separately, — (this  probably  means  same 
as  next) ;  three  sell  unwashed,  &c.,  lots  of 
wool  on  their  merits,  but  avow  that  they  allow 
one-third  discount  to  the  buyer  on  such  wool 
where  it  is  mixed  with  wa^ed ;  two  sell  un- 
washed, &c.,  wool  on  its  merits,  but  think  it 
generally  requires  more  than  one-third  deduo- 
tidn  to  make  it  salable ;  one  sells  unmixed  lots 
on  their  merits — but  do  not  say  what  they  wilL 
do  in  cases  of  mixed  lot^. 

Not  one  of  the  above  wool  houses,  says  Dr. 
Randall,  practically  adopts  the  buyers'  rules  in 
form  or  essence,  and  but  few  adopt  any  por- 
tion of  them.  This  is  a  striking  commentary 
on  that  pretence  which  has  been  put  forward 
by  so  many  country  buyers  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  rules  is  made  necessaiy  by  the 
demands  of  the  trade ! 

He  therefore  advises  farmers  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  offers  of  the  buyers  who  are 
hampered  by  any  fixed,  rules  to  correspond 
with  some  wool  house  and  learn  their  terms 
for  receiving  and  selling  wool,  and  sug- 
gests that  farmers  whose  lots  are  small  unite 
with  their  neighbors  in  making  up  proper  sized 
lots  to  command  attention.  But  in  doing  this 
let  every  man  or  body  of  men  ax^  with  their 
eyes  open. 


What  becomes  of  the  Bumblebees? — 
In  reply  to  this  question,  C.  Y.  Riley,  the 
State  entomologist  of  Missouri,  says  through 
the  Country  Genilemhnt  that  *'they  all  die  off 
on  approach  of  winter,  except  a  few  females 
who  quit  their  nests  and  hibernate  in  any  shel- 
tered place  they  can  find.  These  scattering 
females  are  the  Methuselahs,  so  to  speak,  of 
their  race,  and  with  wonderful  single  exertion 
dig  the  holes  in  which  they  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  new  colony,  by  forming  their  oval,  un- 
evenly built  cells,  and  depositing  eggs,  which 
produce  workers.  These  soon  develop  suffi- 
ciently to  help  her,  and  cany  out  her  plans  af- 
ter she  is  dead." 


—The  Urbana  (Ohio)  CUixen  says  that  a  farmer 
of  that  county  has  made  a  discovery  of  great 
value  to  sheep-growers.  He  has  used,  with  great 
success,  coal  tar,  for  maggots  in  sheep.  During 
the  past  season  several  of  his  she^p  were  badly 
ii:V)Qi*ed,  and  when  other  remedies  failed  to  remove 
the  maggots  fh>m  the  wounds,  he  applied  the  coal 
tar,  which  efibcted  a  speedy  cture. 
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From  the  Turf^  Field  and  Farm. 
BOB   WUITB. 


BT    v.    O.    8HEPHEKD, 


Half  way  rtpe  is  the  wavy  wheat, 

Abroad  Id  the  fields  where  it  stands  hreatt  high; 
Soft  as  a  whisper,  and  strangely  sweet. 
The  breath  of  the  wind  as  It  wanders  by ; 

"Bob  White  r» 
Hark !  whose  Is  it,  the  voice  I  hear  ? 
Galling  aloud  in  the  toll  groin  near— 

"Bob  White  P 

Hotter  carh  day  grows  the  warm  Jane  sun, 
A  shade  more  t)urple  the  vky's  deep  blue, 
And  the  bright  Jane  roses  have  Just  begun 
To  sprinkie  their  leaves  with  an  ashen  hue: 

"Bob  White  l»» 
There  it  is  calling,  again  aod  again. 
6wee(  and  clear  from  the  amber  grain— 

"Bob  White  F 

''What. does  the  little  bird  say,  my  son  ?" 

The  father  asks  of  hid  fair  haired  boy, 
Where  over  the  porch  the  wild  vines  run, 
And  the  hmnmiug  bee  murmurs  his  song  of  Joy* 

"Bob  White  P 
Boundlog  aloud  as  the  voice  draws  nigh, 
And  the  luncent  lips  of  the  child  reply— 

f^Bob  White  F 

One  shrill  note  and  a  whirr  of  wings, 

Away  in  a  moment,  flying  low. 
As  over  the  loose  wall  tightly  springs 

The  £umar  lad  with  his  rake  and  hoe; 

"Bob  White  F 
Whistles  the  boy,  while  his  big  black  eyea 


Follow  the  flock  wherever 


"Bob  White  F 


A  soft,  sleek  coat  of  a  darkish*brown. 

And  a' speckled  waistcoat  of  lighter  shade, 
Passing  to  white  where  it  reachvs  down. 
With  breeches  of  chestnut  trimly  made; 

"Bob  White  F 
This  is  fie  whom  we  hear  repeat. 
All  day  long  in  the  ripening  wheat— 

"Bob  White  F 

Two  half  dholes  around  the  throat. 

One  pale  streak  on  hi»  lordship's  crown, 
And  all  over  the  back  of  his  Quaker  coat 
Paler  streaks  of  a  yellowish  brown; 

"Bob  White  F 
This  la  he  who  fkttena  and  thrives, 
Down  in  the  wheat  where  he  calls  to  his  wives— 

"Bob  White  F 

A  famous  Mormon  ia  he,  Fm  told, 

Full  of  love  for  the  softer  sex ; 
With  a  heart  like  an  eagle's  quick  and  bold. 
And  a  spirit  flery  and  easy  to  vex ; 

"Bob  White  F 
Is  it  his  own  or  another's  name 
That  he  keeps  repeating  always  the  rame— 

"Bob  White  F 

A  few  dried  leaves  and  some  bits  of  hay 

Under  a  tnit  of  sheltering  grais; 
Hid  in  a  hollow  out  of  the  way. 
Where  only  by  chance  a  foot  may  pass— 

^'Bob  White  F 
Thus  he  calls  now  the  nest  is  made— 
Thus  he  will  call  till  the  eggs  are  laid  I 

"Bob  White  F 

Tellowlsh  white  the  brittle  shell, 

8peckle4  with  brown  like  bis  own  little  breast, 
Watched,  and  tend'id,  and  guarded  well, 
A  dozen  or  more  in  the  homely  nest; 

•*Bob  White  F 
Far  lees  freouent,  and  somewhat  dry 
The  voice  ox  our  Mend,  as  the  days  go  by, 

"Bob  White  F 

A  smart  young  fellow,  his  son  and  heir, 
Ready  at  once  from  the  nest  to  roam; 

Little  of  trouble  and  little  of  care 
Brings  the  boy  to  the  mother  at  home ; 

"Bob  White  F 


Almost  silenced  the  onoe  clear  tone, 
Now  that  the  season  of  love  is  flown, 

"Bob  White  F 

There  in  the  grass  where  the  dew  hangs  damp, 

Ever  watchful  of  any  harm. 
Back  to  back  in  a  circular  camp. 
Ready  to  rise  at  the  least  alarm ; 

"Bob  White  F 
Sits  fh>m  the  time  the  twilight  fallp, 
All  through  the  night,  while  no  shrill  throat  calls 

"Bob  White  1" 

By-and-by  when  the  summer  Is  dead, 

And  the  glowing  hand  of  autumn  weaves 
Gon^eous  pa  teruH  of  purple  and  red. 
With  gold  and  brown  in  the  orchard's  leaves ;— > 

"BobWhitoF 
Down  in  the  stubble  piping  low, 
No  longer  shall  call  as  the  oright  days  go— 

"Bob  White  F 


For  the  Kew  England  Farmer, 
HOW  BAHiBOABS  BENEFIT  FABMBBS. 

Many  of  the  discovenes  in  the  sciences,  and 
the  inventions  in  the  arts,  which  are  now  re- 
cognized as  the  greatest  blessings  to  the  world, 
were  opposed  at  first  as  dangerous  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  and  destructive  of  the 
interests  of  individuals. 

Only  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  some  of 
the  most  sagacious  men  in  New  England  pre- 
dicted that  sad  consequences  would  follow  the 
introduction  of  railroads  in  this  country. 
They  raised  a  great  hue  and  cry  that  the  coun- 
try would  be  undone ;  that  British  money  must 
build  the  roads  and  control  them ;  that  the 
hay  raised  by  the  farmers  of  New  Endand 
would  not  find  sale;  that  horses  would  oe  of 
very  little  worth ;  that  wood,  butter,  cheese, 
hay,  &c.,  would  he  brought  from  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, and  New  Hampshire,  until  our  market 
was  glutted,  and  many  more  evils,  not  neces- 
sary to  repeat,  were  predicted. 

In  1833-4,  the  Boston  and  Providence  Rail- 
road Company  commenced  operations,  and  aa 
the  pioneer  company,  with  indefatigable  zeal, 
surmounted  every  obstacle  in  the  form  of  bog, 
fen,  swamp,  led^  and  mountain,  and  finally 
united  the  two  cities,  and  demonstrated  to  the 
whole  country  that  railroads  were  a  safe  in- 
vestment, even  in  the  snowy,  hilly  re^on  of 
Massachusetts.  Lowell  ana  Boston,  it  is  true, 
had  built  a  road  in  1831-2,  but  as  Lowell  was 
a  city  of  spindles,  owned  by  Boston  merchants, 
it  was  not  called  a  fair  precedent.  The  Bos- 
ton and  Providence  having  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  maintaining  itself  with  good  dividends, 
&c.,  immediately  other  roads  sprung  up  in  all 
directions,  and  not  only  have  the  cities  united 
been  signally  benefited,  but  the  whole  coun- 
try through  which  they  pass  has  been  dotted 
with  villages  filled  up  with  mechanics  and  man- 
ufacturers, and  a  good  home  market  created 
for  all  the  products  of  the  farm,  instead  of 
canning  them  to  the  distant  city  to  stand  till 
near  night  fall  and  finally  to  be  disposed  of  at 
such  prices  as  buyers  might  offer,  by  taking 
half  pay  in  goods. 

All  communities,  I  suppose,  have  croakers ; 
certainly  we  have  them.    Though  we  have  a 
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good  home  market  for  all  our  produce,  all  are 
not  satis&ed.  Some  complain  that  these  com- 
panies are  making  money  too  fast.  Sach  per- 
sons forget  that  m  1833,  the  New  England 
press  generally  inTited  moneyed  men  to  come 
forward  and  take  stock  in  these  roads,  and  that 
many  were  shy  of  subscribing.  Now  those 
who  entered  into  the  experiment  and  have 
been  successful  surely  ought  not  to  be  envied. 
Suppose  the  experiment  had  been  a  failure, 
and  entailed  loss  on  the  shareholders,  as  many 
roads  have  done,  would  these  croakers  have 
shared  their  loss  ?  Eveiy  man  who  has  occa- 
sion to  visit  the  city  is  more  directly  benefited 
by  railroads  in  the  saving  of  time  and  expense 
than  most  people  realize.  Nbt  long  since  as 
some  of  these  fault-finders  were  making  com- 
plaints, an  old  gentleman  made  the  following 
statement.  In  the  year  1830  he  went  to  Bos- 
ton, thirty  miles,  in  a  stage  coach.  The  stage 
went  but  once  a  day.  lie  paid  $1.50  for  pas- 
sage, 50  cents  for  dinner,  50  for  supper,  50 
for  bed,  50  for  breakfast,  50  for  dinner,  and 
$1.50  for  passage  home;  making  $5.50,  be- 
sides two  days^  time,  worth  $3.00 ;  a  total  ex- 
pense of  $8.50.  Now  we  can  take  the  morn- 
ing train  to  Boston  and  stay  four  hours  in 
the  city,  and  return  at  noon,  for  $2.00,  and 
half  a  days^  time,  $1.00,  making  $3.00 ;  a  sav- 
ing of  $5.50  hf  railway. 

And  thus  it  is  with  many  other  inventions 
and  improvements.  Let  us  count  up  our  bless- 
ings, and  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things 
whenever  we  can.         *  D.  p. 

AtUeboro\  Mass,,  1868. 


THS  FSBC3H1SBON  NOjBMAJr  HOB8B. 

This  breed  of  horses  originated  in,  and  now 
exist  in  their  most  perfect  form  and  condition, 
in  Le  Perche,  a  district  of  that*  portion  ol 
France  which  was  formerly  known  as  Nor- 
mandy, and  are  clearly  a  pure  breed  per  se 
We  do  not  mean  thoroughbred,  but  a  breed 
capable  of  producing  and  reproducing  them- 
selves, ad  infinitum^  unaltered  and  without  de- 
terioration of  qualities,  by  breeding  like  sires 
to  like  dams,  without  infusion  of  any  other 
blood,  just  as  is  done  by  Durham,  Ayrshire, 
or  Aldemey  cattle ;  by  setters,  pointers,  grey- 
hounds ;  and  in  a  word,  by  any  and  all  animals 
of  distinct  and  perfect  varieties  of  the  same 
species. 

The  points  of  this  peculiar  breed  are  that 
the^  are  much  taller  than  ordinary  horses; 
their  standard  is  probably  from  fourteen  and 
a  half  to  sixteen  nands  high.  Secondly,  they 
are  very  short  in  the  saddle  place,  and  com- 
paratively long  below ;  they  are  well  ribbed 
up,  and  round  barrelled,  instead  of  having  the 
flat  sides  and  sway  backs  which  are  the  defec- 
tive points  in  most  American  horses;  their 
heads  are  short,  with  the  genuine  Arabian 
breadth  of  brow  and  hollow  of  the  profile  be- 
tween the  eyes  and  nostrils ;  their  necks  are 
well  arched,  and  sufficiently  long  to  correspond 


with  the  general  stoutness  of  their  frames; 
their  legs  are  particularly  short  from  the  kneea 
and  hocks  downward,  and  although  heavily 
haired  they  are  not  shaggy,  while  they  have 
unyielding,  iron-like  sinews,  and  feet  appa- 
rently unconscious  of  disease. 

A  wiiter  in  The  British  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Agriculture^  speaking  of  this  class  of 
horses  j  says:  * 'The  horses  of  Normandy  are 
a  capital  race  for  hard  work  and  scanty  fare. 
I  have*  never  seen  such  horses  at  the  collar, 
under  the  diligence,  the'  post-carriage,  the 
cumbrous  and  heavy  voitre  or  cabriolet  for  one 
or  two  horses,  or  the  farm-cart.  They  are  en- 
during and  energetic  beyond  description. 
With  their  necks  cut  to  the  bone,  they  flinch 
not;  they  put  forth  all  their  efibrts  at  the 
voice  of  the  brutal  driver,  or  at  the  dreaded 
sound  of  his  never  ceasing  whip ;  thev  keep 
their  condition  when  other  horses  would  die  of 
neglect  and  hard  treatment. ^^ 

Mr.  Harris,  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  in 
'*Yoaatt  on  the  Horse, '^  says :  "These  horses 
first  came  under  my  observation  on  a  joumer 
through  France  in  the  year  1831 .  I  was  struck 
with  me  immense  power  displayed  by  them  in 
drawing  the  heavy  diligences  of  that  countnr, 
at  a  pace  which  fltlthough  not  as  rapid  as  tLe 
stitge  coach  travelling  of  England,  yet  such  a 

{)ace,  say  from  five  to  nine  miles  per  hour,  the 
owest  rate  of  which  T  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
would  in  a  short  time  kill  the  English  horse  if 
placed  before  the  same  load.^^ — Souihem 
JPlanter  and  Farmer. 


A  Fine  Durham  Daibt. — ^A  correspondent 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  good  stock 
informs  us  that  he  was  very  much  pleased  with 
a  herd  of  seventeen  cows  which  he  saw  in  the 
bam  of  T.  P.  Rooty>  Esq.,  of  Barre,  Mass. 
Mr.  Root  has  bred  the  Durhams  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  dairy  purposes,  and  is  not 
satisfied  with  a  yield  of  less  than  forty  pounds 
of  milk  per  day.  Some  of  these  cows  he  was 
informed  had  given  fifty-six  pounds  of  mUk 
per  day.  His  other  stock,  including  a  year- 
ling colt,  were  very  fine,  and  indicated,  in  the 
opinion  of  our  correspondent,  a  skilful  breeder 
and  a  good  farmer.  « 


—In  the  coarse  of  some  remarks  on  a  late 
trial  of  cultivators  and  harrows,  tbo  Utiea  Het^d 
says,  the  somewhat  Kcent  application  of  thills  to 
cultivators  and  horse  hoes  must  be  regarded  as  a 
decided  improvement.  With  thills,  the  machines 
are  kept  steadier,  while  at  the  end  of  the  row  the 
labor  of  lifting  or  throwing  the  implement  into  the 
next  row  is  not  half  so  great  as  with  the  old  style 
cultivators,  while  there  is  much  less  danger  also  of 
catting  ap  hills  fh)m  the  sudden  starting  of  the 
horse. 
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CHAPTER  XOI. 
CHILDREN'S  CLOTHINO. 

Many  persons  when  wishing  for  a  change,  or  when 
their  garments  get  a  little  defaced  cat  them  oyer  for 
their  children ;  and  so  when  .purchasing  thltigs  for 
themselyes,  keep  their  boys  and  girls  in  mind.  It 
is  an  excellent  plan,  ^ot  only  will  parents  haying 
this  end  in  yiew  be  likely  to  choose  articles  that 
will  wear  well,  but  they  will  take  good  care  of 
them  while  In  their  hands,  and  so  indirectly  pro- 
yide  for  their  proper  use  when  in  the  hands  of  oth- 
ers. Thus,  drab  or  grey  being  the  best  color  for 
boys'  clothes,  a  father's  pantaloons  and  yest  of 
this  shade  will,  with  little  tronble,  famish  enough 
material  for  making  his  son  a-good  snit  of  jacket 
and  troasers,  when  they  are  too  shabby  for  his 
own  nse ;  or,  his  brown  sack  may  be  metamor- 
phosed into  such  a  nice  oyercoat  that  the  child 
himself  will  see  that  it  is  better  than  the  "bonghten" 
one  which  a  prond  schoolmate  ostentatiously  dis- 
plays. The  fabrics  for  summer  wear,  except  tweeds, 
cashmcretes  and  nankeens,  are  seldom  substantial 
enoagh  for  this  second  wearing.  For  girls,  a 
mother's  brown  and  white  yalencia,  blue  thibet, 
green  and  white  delaine,  blue  or  buff  gingham  or 
lawn,  after  washing  and  ironing— the  cotton-and- 
wool  and  cotton  goods  starched  a  little— will  be 
Just  as  good  and  as.  handsome  as  new;  and  her 
^ray  or  brown  sack  can  be  cut,  and  contriyed,  and 
turned  to  suit  successiyely  half  a  dozen  daughters. 

Don't  make  dolls  or  puppets  of  boys  and  girls 
by  dressing  them  like  miniature  men  and  women, 
as  is  too  much  the  custom— keep  them  children  as 
long  as  you  can.  There  is  nothing  more  charming 
than  the.  ingenuous  simplicity  of  childhood,  and 
nothing  more  disagreeable  than  the  assumption  of 
grown-up  airs,  which  always  follows  grown-up 
dressing.  Be  eyen  more  fastidious  than  if  choos- 
•  ing  for  yourself  when  deciding  of  what  fashion  to 
make  their  dresses,  and  keep  them  A  much  as  pos- 
sible independent  of  fashion's  changes. 

There  need  be  no  distinction  between  the  dress 
of  a  boy  and  that  of  a  girl,  until  the  chUd  is  old 
enough  to  be  trusted  out  of  the  house  alone.  Then 
the  boy's  low-necked  and  shoft-sleeyed  gown  may 
giye  place  to  a  frock  and  trowsers.  Two  breadths 
of  single  width  cloth— yalencia,  lyonese,  thibet  or 
cashmere,  or  cashmeret^gingham,  nankeen,  or  calico 


for  sommer^ither  plain  or  small  plaids  or  stripes, 
make  the  frock  body.    Take  a  measifre  around 
th9  throat,  and  around  the  chest  and  the  shoul- 
ders, and  cut  the  neck  and  the  slope  of  the  shoul- 
ders to  corres]^nd  with  these.    Bend  the  elbow  to 
measure  the  length  of  the  arm,  and  cut  the  sleeye 
like  that  of  a  man's  coat  or  make  it  straight  and 
gather  it  into  a  wristband:  make  the  arm-size 
loose,  and  let  the  sleeye  enter  it  straightly— but 
not  tight.    The  frock  should  reach  to  the  knee — 
the  edg^  hemmed  to  the  depth  of  two  inches.    It 
should  be  bound  with  a  narrow  straight  collar  at 
the  throat  and  be  buttoned  down  the  front ;  a  belt 
of  the  same  material  having  a  stiff  lining,  or  a 
stout  leather  belt,  worn  with  it.    This  dress  for 
winter  shoul.d  be  lined  throughout  with  cambric 
A  stout  Silesia  waist— double  or  lined— fitting  the 
form  well  not  tightly— should  be  worn  under  this, 
— ^to  which  the  trowsers— plaited  into  a  narrow 
belt— should  be  buttoned ;— the  trowsers  also  need 
lining,  and  wear  better  to  be  rather  loose,  and 
long  enough  to.  reach  the  ankle.    As  a  boy  gets 
older  make  these  trowsers  of  tweed,  cassimere,  or 
doeskin ;  but  retain  the  frock  till  he  is  at  least  six 
years  old.    Then  he  will  want  a  jacket  for  his 
trewsers,— similar  in  form  to  a  woman's  garibaldi 
jacket,  and  made  of  tnen*a  cloth,  like  the  trowsers. 
Following  this,  at  eight  years^  may  be  a  straight 
jacket,  cut  long  enough  to  go  oyer  the  hips,  and 
made  to  be  left  open  in  front  showing  a  yest,— or» 
rather,  the  waist  of  the  trowsers  buttoned  in  firont 
and  lying  oyer  the  belt  of  the  trowsers  in  imita- 
tion of  a  yest;  this  waist-fl'ont  must  be  of  the 
same  material  as  the  jacket,  and  like  that,  lined 
with  Silesia  and  buttoned  with  stxt)ng  buttons. 
But  young  America  is  not  satisfied  with  this  a 
great    while— he    delights    to    spread    himself. 
Spuming  these  limits  you  must  be  ready  to  sup- 
ply him  with  a  *'real,  true''  yest  and  "suspender- 
pants,"  to  wear  with  his  jacket,  by  the  time  he  is 
ten,  or  he  will  feel  that  he  is  debarred  of  his 
rights.    Tet  if  you  wish  to  keep  him  back  a  little, 
you  can  accomplish  it  by  establishing  a  law  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  ruled  the  damsels  of  olden  time, 
when  no  maiden  could  be  married  till  she  had  ' 
spun  and  woyen  the  cloth  for  her  bridal  out-fit, 
(hence  the  name  spinster  for  unmarried  women), 
saying  that  no  suspenders  can  be  worn  till  they 
are  knit  by  him  who  wishes  to  wear  them.    They 
are  just  the  simplest  things  to  knit,  of  cotton  or 
cotton-and-wool— (sometimes  called  angola)  yam, 
and  quite  elastic  and  strong.    Make  them  an  inch 
and  one-half  wide  and  three-quarters  of  a  yard 
long.    A  button  hole  is  knit  in  each  end  of  both 
suspenders  by  diyiding  the  stitches,  after  one  inch 
has  been  knit,  and  taking  them  on  two  needles 
and  knitting  it  in  two  parts  for  about  an  inch,  and 
then  taking  all  the  stitches  again  upon  one  needle 
and  going  on  straightly  with  the  work  till  within 
two  inches  of  the  end  when  another  button  hole 
must  be  made  before  finishing. 

Still  the  march  is  onward  and  upward— he  can- 
not be  repressed— the  jacket  is  but  the  chrysalis 
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to  his  expanding  powers.  Just  as  yon  are  getting 
used  to  the  tiptoeings  and  the  chest-dilatations 
bronght  forward  by  **Jackin-gallu8e8,"  you  have 
forewamings  of  sacks,  and  box-coats,  and  even  of 
"swallow  tails,"  till,  unless  you  are  of  a  very  cool 
and  conservative  disposition,  you  find  yourself 
some  fine  moniing  on  the  way  to  the  tailor's  for  a 
pattern  by  which  to  cut  one  or  other  of  these  de- 
lectable garments ;  and,  you  have  lost  little  John- 
nie in  the  tall  young  man  who  proadly  offers  you 
his  arm  when  he  dons  the  new  garment  for  the 
first  time. 

Boys'  hats  and  caps  of  straw  and  felt  should  be 
kept  in  order  according  to  the  directions  given  for 
the  care  of  men's  hats,  in  Chap.  YII.  Straw  and 
palm-leaf  hats  unless  well  bound  with  galloon  or 
twilled  tape  will  soon  get  "used  up!"  they  need 
cleansing  and  pressing ;— this  can  be  done  by 
sponging  them  with  borax  soap  suds,  rinsing 
in  clean,  cold  water,  and  when  half  dry  pressing, 
either  on  a  block  of  the  dcbired  shape  or  on  a  tin 
pail,  or  pan,  covered  with  layers  of  cloth.  If  they 
are  very  yellow  after  washing,  cover  with  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphur  and  cold  water,  (made  about  as 
stiff  as  thick  paste),  and  hang  them  in  the  sun  for 
a  few  hours  before  pressing.  Sometimes  tbey  need 
a  second  application  of  the  sulphur-paste.  This  is 
an  easier  and  safer  way  than  to  smoke  them  over 
slowly  burning  sulphur  in  a  barrel  or  box  where 
they  are  hung  and  then  covered  over  air-tight,  as 
ia  commonly  practiced. 

Very  good  hats  for  boys  can  be  made  by  cover- 
ing a  straw  hat,  or  a  pasteboard  fhune  that  copies 
its  shape  and»6ize,  with  cloth  cut  fh)m  the  rem- 
aanta  left  when  making  jackets  or  trousers.  Line 
them  with  cambric,  bind  with  galloon,  and  also 
fasten  a  band  of  galloon  around  the  crown.  To 
make  a  oap :  measure  around  the  forehead,  and 
make  a  band  o^this  size,  one  inch  and  a  half  wide, 
from  layers  of  cotton  cloth,  pasted  together ;  then 
from  stiff  paper  make  a  ring  of  the  same  width, 
the  shorter  edge  of  which  will  fit  this  band,  and, 
unless  you  wish  for  a  perfectly  flat  cap,  shorten 
•  the  longer  edge  of  this  ring  six  or  seven  inches  by 
taking  out  gores  at  regular  intervals.  For  a  top. 
to  cover  this,  cut  a  round  from  stiff  paper.  These 
are  the  patterns  by  which  to  cut  the  woolen  cloth 
of  the  cap  ^  they  are  also  the  frame  to  which  it  is 
attached  to  keep  it  in  shape.  Line  it  with  cambric 
to  which  a  little  wadding  is  tacked  or  quilted,  bind 
the  edge  with  galloon,  and  put  around  it  a  fold  of 
cloth  fastened  with  a  knot  of  ribbon,— in  winter 
substitute  fur  for  the  fold  of  cloth,  if  you  choose. 
Quite  a  pretty  cap  is  made  by  using  a  headband 
two  inches  wide  and  fitting  a  surface  piece  directly 
to  the  top  of  it,— the  circular  being  formed  of  six 
or  eight  equal  pieces  meeting  in  the  centre  and 
ornamented  there  with  a  button*.  Give  it  the  same 
lining  and  fold  and  binding  as  the  other  cap.  If 
you  wish  for  a  visor  to  the  cap,  as  a  protection  for 
the  eyes,  cut  iVom  paste-board  a  crescent,  whose 
inner  edge  is  one-third  the  length  of  the  head- 


band and  which  measures  one  and  one-half  inches 
across  the  centre,  then  cut  a  covering  for  this  fhiin 
the  same  material  of  which  the  cap  is  made,  and  a 
lining  from  kid  or  stout  sile&ia.  Stitch  its  inner 
edge  to  the  head-band  and  bind  the  outer  witli 
galloon.  ^ 

Men's  fhr  caps,  after  they  are  too  much  worn  for 
their  own  use,  may  be  cut  over  for  their  boys,  or 
may  be  made  into  neck-ties  or  collars.  The  mak- 
ing up  of  these  things  is  simple, — ^the  only  trouble 
to  be  overcome  is  in  piecing  and  sewing  the  fur ; — 
for  it  often  happens  that  the  pile  is  so  worn  off 
that  the  bkin  is  bare  in  some  places.  The  only 
way  to  remedy  these  ugly  spots  is  to  cut  them 
out  and  fit  in  nice,  well-covered  pieces.  And 
this  cutting  and  fitting  is  very  careful  work. 
But  anybody  can  do  it,  if  willing  to  take  pains 
and  to  use  a  little  patience.  Cut  the  skin  on 
the  wrong  side;  slip  the  point  of  your  scissors 
under  ^t'so  closely  as  to  cut  it  with,  short 
clips  and  yet  not  to  touch  the  fhr— not  a  hair  of 
which  should  be  started.  To  fit  a  piece— find  out 
which  way  the  pile  [or  fur)  naturally  lies  by  pass- 
ing your  hand  over  it ;  the  fur  of  the  piece  to  be 
inserted  must  fall  the  same  way,  and  it  must  also 
match  the  <5olor  and  natural  shading  of  the  por^ 
tion  to  which  it  is  fitted.  Having  cut  it  according 
to  these  directions,  the  edg^s  meeting  exactly, 
without  puckering,  sew  them  together  with  strong 
thread,  in  flat  overslitch.  Be  sure  that. you  sew 
nothing  but  the  skin— not  a  particle  of  the  fur 
should  be  taken  by  the  needle.  Fui«  are  lined  by 
sewing  the  materials  to  the  edge  of  the  skin,  the 
pile— the  l^r  itself— standing  untouched.  A  little 
wadding  is  generally  placed  between  the  lining  and 
the  skin.  Muift  and  women's  tax  capes  may  be 
repaired  and  made  over  in  this  way  for  boys  or 
girls.      • 

Girls'  common  hats  should  be  of  straw  or  felt, 
simply  trimmed.  Wlien  of  these  materials  they 
can  be  altered  by  a  little  ripping  or  cutting,  which 
the  wearers  by  the  time  they  are  twelve  years  old, 
ought  to  be  taught  to  do, — or  rather,  which  most 
girls  of  that  age  are  ingenious  enough  to  do  with- 
out teaching.  Alter  that  age  they  will  find  much 
pleasure  in  fabricating  them  of  materials  left  from 
their  best  dresses  *,  and  as  they  get  older  will  want 
to  undertake  bonnets  in  order  to  display  their 
taste.  Straw  and  felt  are  the  best  materials  'for 
both  bonnets  and  hats,  because  they  can  f^tand  all 
weathers,  and  can  be  so  easily  altered.  If  kept 
for  Sunday  and  other  particular  occasions,  for  one 
season,  they  do  not  seem  unsuitable  for  everyday 
w^ear  the  next ;  which  is  not  the  case  with  those  • 
made  of  other^oods.  Palmleaf  hoods  (from  their 
form  sometimes  called  Shakers)  are  excellent  for 
those  who  are  exposed  much  to  the  sun, — thcv 
need  a  gingham  cape,  and  a  bonnet  of  the  same 
shape,  made  entirely  of  gingham,  lawn,  or  pique, 
is  quite  nice  for  very  small  girls ;  the  bonnet  being 
kept  in  form  with  stiff  cords  or  narrow  strips  of 
whalebone. 

Little  girls'   dresses   should   be   made  with 
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straight,  or  with  what  are  called  infants  waists — 
though  the  sleeves  onght  to  be  long  in  winter— 
until  they  are  six  years  old.    Directions  have  al- 
ready been  given  for  making  these  waists.    Three 
breadths  of  common  width  material  are  snfflclent 
for  the  skirt.    It  should  reach  one-third-way  be- 
tween the  knee  and  the  ankle.    Hem  it,  fkce  it, 
and  plait  it  at  the  belt,  if  of  thick  material;  gather 
It,  If  of  thin.    Fasten  the  dress  behind.    These  are 
much  easier  to  fit,  and  quite  as  pretty,  besides 
being  more  durable  and  less  easily  soiled  than  the 
casaquc  style  now  much  in  vogae— it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  neat  and  at  the  same  time  an 
easy  fccliDg  drees  of  that  style  for  any  child. 
Dresses  for  girls  from  six  to  twelve  should  be  a 
little  longer  in  the  skirt,  and  this  may  be  gored. 
The  waist,  which  is  still  fastened  behind,  should 
be  biased  in  front  to  fit  the  form.    The  best  way 
to  manage  the  dresses  of  children  during  the  awk- 
ward time  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  seven- 
teen is  to  allow  for  much  enlargement  and  length- 
ening, and  to  do  the  best  you  can  to  promote  a 
graceful   appearance   by   gradually    introducing 
them  to  the  styles  suited  to  persons  of  mature  life. 
For  this  purpose  spencers,  jackets,  and  such  unde- 
cided garments,  to  be  worn  with  detached  sklits, 
or  over  waists,  are  very  suitable.  Measure  for  and 
cut  these  dresses  as  in  making  those  for  women. 
The  waist  linings  of  girls*,  and  women's  dresses 
also,  are  kept  much  more  neatly  if  a  waist-pro- 
tector made  of  white  cotton  cloth  is  basted  within 
them.    They    should   reach  from  the  throat  to 
below  the  arm^ize.    Form  them  like  the  upper 
portion  of  the  waist,  and  hem  them.    They  should 
be  taken  out  and  washed  very  often. 

While  hoops  continue  in  fashion,  it  is  well  to  use 
them,  but  do  not  adopt  any  conspicuous  ^style ; 
and  never  put  them  on  young  children,  and  never 
wear  them,  nor  consent  to  their  being  worn,  with- 
out shonlder-braces  or  supporters.  Overskirts 
should  neither  be  of  gaady  colors  nor  of  showy 
designs — such  things  are  saro  signs  of  incorrect 
taste;— there  are  now  to  be  purchased  at  very 
moderate  prices  many  neat  and  modest  styles  of 
skirting,  suitable  cither  for  summer  or  winter 
wear.  Do  not  allow  your  daughters  nor  yourself 
to  wear  white  skirts  in  wet  weatl^r  ox  in  sloppy 
walking, — the  old-fashioned  drab  or  stone-colored 
moreen  is  best  for  such  times.  Mothers  who  care 
more  for  the  health  and  long  life  of  their  daughters 
than  for  their  pride  in  the  acquisition  of  an  unnat- 
ural, yet  fashionable  form  will  forbid  the  use  of 
corsets,  or  stays, — ^providing  for  them  in  their 
stead  waists  of  double  cloth  or  jean,  cut  like  a 
dress  lining — only  a  little  lower  in  the  neck.  Bind 
the  armsizes  and  the  neck  of  these  garments ;  face 
the  edges  of  the  fronts,  and  also  the  lower  edge, 
tathe  depth  of  an  inch ;  fasten  them  with  buttons 
in  front,  and  set  half  a  dozen  buttons  at  equal  dis- 
tances along  the  lower  edge,— by  these  the  belts 
of  skirts  may  l>e  united  to  the  waists. 

The  suggestions  in  regard  to  trimming  and  orna- 


menting women's  dresses  are  applicable  to  the  fin- 
ishing of  children's  garments;  not  only  for  t!he 
reasons  laid  down  in  a  previous  chapter,  but  be- 
cause of  the  frequent  washing  to  which  boys^  and' 
ghrls'  clothing  is  necessarily  subjected.  Braids, 
ribbons,  gimps,  fancy  buttons,  and  embroidery, 
cannot  be  removed  at  every  washing,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  many  articles  of  attire  are  greatly 
injured,  if  not  ruined,  by  the  colors  of  these  things 
soaking  or  running  into  the  tissue  of  the  dress,  or 
by  their  shrinkage  drawing  the  garments  into  un- 
comfortable and  unsightly  shapes;  while  the  trim- 
mings themselves  are,  as  Mrs.  Maguire  would  say, 
a  sight  to  behold.  If  anything  of  the  kind  is  used 
don't  go  beyond  a  little  white  cotton  braid  for  nan- 
keens or  ginghams  or  calicos,  or  worsted  braids, 
of  whose  colors  you  are  snre,  for  delaines,  valen- 
cias  and  similar  goodi),  and  these  mubt  be  shrunk- 
en, as  directed  in  Chap.  YIII,  before  they  are  used, 
As  a  general  thing,  children's  garments  when,  new 
are  not* put  on  immediately  and  worn  every  day; 
as  a  best  or  Sunday  suit  they  are  kept  for  special 
occasions,  and  so  these  fineries  look  well  enough  a 
good  while.  But  when  ^he  clothes  are  taken  for 
common  use,  being  laised  above  the  surface  of  the 
material  they  are  quickly  soiled,  and  are  very 
troublesome  to  the  wearer  by  catching  and  rubbing 
against  everything,— which,  of  course,  soon  spoils 
them. 

Children's  clothing  should  be  watched  even 
more  carefhlly  than  that  of  grown  persons,  lest  it 
get  beyond  repair ;  one  day's  wear,  or  merely  one 
romping  frolic,  after  a  hole  has  started,  will  some- 
times completely  destroy  a  garment;  and  you 
will  need  to  use  as  much  care  in  its  mending  as  for 
your  own,  for  they  are  observant  of  such  matters, 
and  are  often  more  mortified  by  a  patch  being  made 
too  apparent  than  by  wearing  the  dress  in  rags — 
not  every  boy  is  like  one  that  I  know  who  wanted 
his  mother  to  put  * 'squares"  on  his  trousers'  knees 
because  his  playfellows  had  them.  Many  would 
prefer  that  she  should  turn  them  around  before 
such  things  became  necessary,  so  that  the  knees 
should  have  means  of  keeping  decent  as  long  as 
the  rest  of  the  trousers.  And  this  turning  the 
back  to  the  enemy  is  no  cowardly  manoeuvre,  nor 
yet  a  difficult  one.  This  is  the  way  to  perform  it : 
Cut  each  1(  g  of  the  trousers  in  an  exactly  cross- 
wise direction  from  the  lower  comer  of  each  pock- 
et to  the  top  of  each  inside  seam,  and  then  reverse 
them, — ^bringing  the  backs  front, — stitch  them  in 
that  position,  rdnt  the  seams,  and  then  press  them 
nicely.  These  new  knees  should  be  lined  carefully 
as  directed  in  Chap.  VII. 

Yarn  and  worsted  comforters,  caps,  hoods,  scarfs, 
or  shawls,  when  very  munh  out  of  fashion,  may  bo 
ravelled,  the  yam  reeled,  or  folded,  into  skeins, 
and  then  washed  with  soft  soap  in  warm  water, 
dried,  the  badly  worn  taken  out,  and  the  good  knit 
again  into  ne«v  shapes— and  thus  make  a  great  sav- 
ing in  a  large  family. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  both  boys  and 
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girls  can  make  themselves  nsclVil  aboathoii6e»and 
at  the  same  time  find  much  happiness,  even  if 
school  or  its  lessons  require  most  of  their  atten- 
tion. In  order  to  become  "handy/*  or  skillful,  in 
this  Vork,  they  should  begin  quite  young  and 
gradually  increase  their  assistance.,  the  boys  till 
they  are^old  enough  to  work  at  more  laborious  oc- 
cupations, the  girls  till  they  are  capable  of  super- 
intending the  household.  To  perform  these  little 
services  with  ease  and  dispaCch  they  must  be  prop- 
erly dressed.  If  they  cannot  take  off  school 
dresses,  boys  should  have  overalls,  or  loose  over- 
jackets,  or  frocks  and  trousers,  like  their  father's ; 
the  gills,  sacks  and  aprons  like  their  mother's,  or 
else  loose  and  long  sleeved  tires.  Make  also  for 
the  girls,  aprons  to  cover  the  front  of  the  waist  and 
skirt,  to  put  on  when  at  play,  or  for  school  wear. 
Gingham,  or  brown  linen,  are  the  best  materials. 
Bind  them  neatly  with  their  own  or  a  contrasting 
tint,  or  trim  their  edges  with  a  few  rows  of  braid. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  mention  the  bit  of  lace, 
or  the  little  linen  collar,  with  its  bright  ribbon 
knot,  which  the  larger  girls  will  always  like  to 
wear  about  the  neck ;  and  the  plain,  straight  collar 
of  linen  which  may  be  bastedinto  theneckof  a 
boy's  vest  or  Jacket,  to  be  tied  with  a  ribbon. 
These  give  a  finish  to  their  attire  which  should 
never  be  omitted.  But,  Jewelry f-^hoya  and  girls 
should  never  be  disfigured  by  anything  that  bears 
that  name, — its  use  by  them  would  bo  as  unneces- 
sary as  to  gild  refined  gold. 

Some  mothers  believe  that  the  art  of  keeping  a 
neat  appearance  comes  by  nature.  They  say — 
'*Dirt  never  sticks  to  Johnnie,  no  matter  how  be  is 
exposed  to  it,  but  Will  is  always  in  a  mess. 
Jenny's  dresses  are  never  untidy,  and  last  twice 
as  long  as  Mary's,  for  whose  clothing  every  latch 
seems  a  magnet  and  every  nail  too."  Now,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  adage,  *<habit  is  second  nature," 
they  are  right — ^ia  a  measure.  Habits  of  care  and 
neatness  arc  formed  early  in  life,  so  that  children 
should  be  helped  to  acquire  them.  In  the  first 
place  by  the  indirect  influence  of  care  and  neat- 
ness in  the  management  by  others  of  all  -matters 
connected  with  their  home-life.  In  the  second, 
by  having  in  charge,  under  the  supervision  of 


their  parents,  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enongli,  tbe 
drawers  or  closets  that  hold  what  dotliing  of 
theirs  is  not  in  actual  use ;  and,  in  the  third,  hy 
being  taught  to  clean  and  tomendmany  of  their 
own  things,  and  to  do  it  well.  For  instance— « 
boy  of  six  years  and  older  should  brush  and 
sponge  all  du6t  and  spots  from  his  clothing  jeveiy 
morning,  and  also  black  his  boots  and  shoes.  And 
a  girl  should  remove  all  traces  of  soiling  from  her 
dress,  and  from  the  dresses  of  smaller  children, 
and  point  out  to  her  mother's  notice,  if  she  cannot 
mend,  rents  and  bracks  in  her  brothers'  as  well  as 
in  her  own  clothing.  When  she  is  ten  years  old 
she  should  begin  to  assist  in  mending,— of  coarse 
she  has  helped  in  making  all  sorts  of  apparel  ever 
since  she  was  five  years  old.  Thus  many  a  house- 
wife's cares  would  be  shared,  and  her  burdens 
lightened,  while  the  children  are  acquiring  the 
means  for  making  their  lives  beantiiVil  and  haj^y. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  about  faithfulness  in  needlework:  Do  all 
sewing,  not  only  for  yourself,  but  for  your  hus- 
band and  your  children,  (which  distinction  is  too 
often  made)  strongly,  nicely,  and  neatly.  IXm't 
be  afiraid  of  setting  too  many  stitches  in  the  seamfl 
of  a  garment,  nor  of  spending  too  much  time  in 
setting  them  properly.  Let  your  work  be  such 
that  you  will  never  be  ashamed  to  have  it  exam- 
ined, in  fact  somethings  that  you  will  be  pleased 
and  proud  to  have  closely  scrutinized.  In  this 
way  you  will  help  to  counteract  the  popular  opin- 
ion in  relation  to  woman's  work ;  for  much  is  said 
of  her  want  of  thoroughness  in  all  her  undertak- 
ings, and  if  you  are  faithful  in  this  department  of 
your  labors  you  will  be  likely  to  carry  that  fiiith- 
fUlness  into  the  performance  of  other  duties. 

In  concluding,  let  me  give  you  the  words  of  Miss 
H.  E.TiUnt,  the  author  of  an  excellent  essay  en- 
titled "A  Woman's  Talk  About  Clothing" :  "These 
items  considered  in  themselves  are  trifles,  but 
they  are  such  trifles  as  make  up  the  sum  of  home- 
life.  On  the  faithfal  performance  of  small  duties, 
a  great  measure  of  the  comfort,  integrity,  and 
happiness  of  families  depends.  An  d  in  teikporal, 
no  less  than  in  spiritual  concerns,  is  the  reward  of 
having  been  faithAil  over  a  few  things." 
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E  It  brings  FrnitB 
■    and  Fun,  both 

I     of  Vhich   lUTD- 

cra  should  en- 
f  jojr.       It   alao 
,    brings     longer 
*-  evenings     and 
!  time  for  reading, 
ght,  and  planmng. 
irpriaing  and  roc- 
inneM,  as  well  ai 
lechanics,  have  a 
b  tbej  voA,  and 
ey   conform   with 
strictness,   Every 
gooa  larmer  has  decided  al- 
muij  what  field  is  to  be  eeeded  down  to  grain 
tins  fall  or  neiit  spring,   and  what   sod   land 
diall  be  culdvated  next  year  in  corn  or  pota- 
toes, and  what  grass  land  shall  be  top  dressed. 
He  sees,  in  anticipation,  the  smooth  and  well- 
worked  surface  of  thia  or  that  Geld  clothed 
with    the  green    of  the   springing  grain,   or 
waring    with    the   golden  barrest.     He   seea 
the  rich  and  thrifty  com  standing  thick  on 
that   field  from  which  he  has  just  taken  a 
•canty  crop  erf  grass,  and  he  works  witii  ref- 


erence to  the  accomplishment  of  these  results. 
He  gets  in  his  winter  grain,  if  he  did  not  do 
it  in  Angust,  as  early  in  September  as  possi- 
ble, that  it  may  become  well  rooted  and  make  , 
a  good  "stand"  before  the  setting  in  of  the 
frost.  Winter  wheat,  we  think,  shonid  be 
sowed  before  the  10th  of  September.  If  the 
ground  is  well  prepared  and  the  seed  wellcov- 
ered  with  a  light  plough  or  cultivator  and 
smoothed  with  a  roller,  it  will  better  endure 
the  effects  of  the  fryts  and  winds  of  winter, 
and  there  will  be  less  complaint  of  winter 

Winter  wheat  ttaita  earlier  in  the  (pring, 
and  matures  its  grain  earlier  than  sprbg  sowed 
wheat,  and  often  escapes  the  enemies  that  are 
so  destructive  to  the  latter. ■  It  ii  liable  40 
some  seasons,  and  on  some  soils,  to  be  in> 
jnred  by  the  freezing  and  thawing  and  heav- 
ing of  the  surface.  But  if  it  is  well  drilled  in, 
or  well  covered  with  the  plough  and  gets  well 
root«d  in  the  fall,  the  liability  to  injary  from 
this  cause  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  earliness  of  the  crop ;  by  the  greater 
strengthofthe  straw,  making  it  less  liable  to  be 
broken  down  by  storms ;  by  its  greater  ex- 
emption from  insect  depredation ;  and,  in  gen- 
eral, by  the  better  qnali^  of  the  floor. 

He  spring  may  be  cold  and  wet,  and  tlie 
ground  onfit  to  receive  the  grain  nntil  late ; 
but  in  AngDst  and  September,  none  of  these 
difficnlliei  occur,  and  the  work  may  be  more 
easily  and  thoronghlj'  done. 
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We  think  the  cultivation  of  winter  wheat  is 
too  generally  given  up  in  New  England.  Our 
fathers  found  it  a  profitable  cr^p,  and  so  may 
their  sons  if  they  will  adapt  their  method  of 
culture  to  the  changes  of  climate  and  soil. 
For  the  deeper  snows  that  protected  the  plant 
in  the  winter,  they  must  apply  a  deeper  cover- 
ing ^f  earth ;  and  for  the  fertility  of  the  vir- 
gin soil,  they  must  supply  the  elements  of  nu- 
trition which  the  wheat  requires. 

The  practice  of  ploughing  the  soil  in  the 
fall,  for  all  crops,  is  we  think  growing  in  favor. 
Worms  and  the  larvse  of  various  insects  in- 
crease in  lands  long  under  cultivation,  and  fall 
ploughing  seems  to  be  the  best  and  almost  the 
only  remedy  we  have  for  fhis  increase .  Where 
lands  are  level,  manure  may  be  applied  and 
covered  in  the  fall  with  little  if  any  loss,  and 
certainly  with  great  improvement  to  the  me- 
chanical condition  of  the  soil.  The  manure 
becomes  more  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  soil,  and  both  manure  and  soil  are  found 
more  fine  and  mellow,  when  welcome  to  work 
them  in  the  spring.  The  manure  that  has  been 
'accumulated  in  the  summer  may  be  carted 
easily  at  this  season,  and  may  be  used  in  a 
green  state  without  composting,  thus  saving 
a  good  deal  of  labor.  We  think  this  is  the 
only  time  and  way  in  which  green  manures 
should  be  applied.  Indeed  many  who  advo- 
cate the  use  of  green  manures,  are  in  the  habit 
of  applying  them  in  the  Tall,  thus  making  a 
compost  on  the  spot  where  it  is  wanted. 

But  there  is  much  other  work  to  be  done  in 
September.  The  grain  should  be  threshed 
and  carefully  secured  from  the  mice  and  other 
vermin.  Com  fodder  shQuld  be  attended  to 
with  care,  and  housed  as  soon  as  dry.  Ditches 
should  be  cleaned  out  and  a  good  supply  of 
material  prepared  for  the  compost  heap. 
Calves  and  colts  should  be  brought  up  as  the 
frosty  nights  come  on,  and  be  taught  to  eat 
hay  and  roots,  and  thus  be  prepared  for  the 
winter. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  fatten  swine.  They 
will  lay  on  fat  much  faster  in  the  pleasant 
weather  of  September  and  October  than  at  a 
later  season,  when  half  their  food  is  needed 
as  fuel  ta  keep  them  warm.  Improve  the 
present  fine  weather,  for  the  winter  is  fast  ap- 
proaching. 

Warts  on  Horses  have  been  cured  by  a 
wash  of  Sal  Soda  and  water. 


IJOmiB  FBOM  THE  FASM. 

CoNiteD,  Aug.  7, 1868. 

Gbnts. — ^After  an  absence  of  two  weeks 
among  the  White  Mountains,  I  find  a  great 
change  in  the  vegetable  world  about  me  here. 
The  abundant  rains  of  spring  had  thoroughly 
wet  the  subsoil,  so  that  when  the  intensely  hot 
wiather  of  the  latter  part  of  July  came,  plants 
grew  with  a  rapidity  entirely  unprecedented 
in  my  observation.  It  was  really  wonderful 
how  soon  the  gardens  and  fields  seemed  crowd- 
ed with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetable  life  and 
vigor.  Grass  became  too  heavy  to  wave,  and 
was  falling  to  the  ground ;  barley  stalks  were 
bowing  with  heavy  heads  of  ripened  grain, 
while  the  Indian  com,  only  a  few  days  ago 
backward  and  unpromising,  had  now  rushed 
into  comely  proportions,  and  gave  great 
promise  of  an  abundant  crop.  The  potato 
crop,  also,  appeared  finely,  save  where  the 
slug  had  robbed  the  stems  of  their  leaves.  In 
some  fields  serious  injury  has  been  done  in 
this  way,  so  that  the  putting  forth  new  leaves 
will  greatly  retard  the  growth  of  tubers,  and 
the  crop  will  probably  be  light. 

The  rye  and  barley  crops  are  good,  and 
have  been  generally  well  secured.  Some 
fields  of  oats  about  us  have  been  cut,  and 
yielded  well. 

The  hay  harvest  on  uplands  has  been  ezoel- 
lent  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  most  of  it 
housed  in  fine  condition  before  the  recent 
rains  and  cloudy  weather  set  in.  The  "nins^^ 
among  the  uplands  were  good,  but  large,  low 
meadows,  where  water  remained  until  the  last 
of  May  or  into  June,  will  be  light  and  on- 
profitable.  The  grass  upon  them  is  thin,  and 
partially  covered  with  a  dried  slimy  substance, 
which  adhered  to  it  as  the  water  slowly  re- 
ceded from  the  meadows.  The  loss  to  fav^ 
mers  in  Middlesex  county,  in  this  respect,  will 
be  very  heavy. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure,  to-day,  of  visiting 
some  farms  in  this  neighborhood,  and  among 
them  that  of  Capt.  John  B.  Moore.  He  has 
about  sixty  acres  in  one  enclosure,  most  of 
which  has  yielded  a  very  heavy  crop  of  l^n^ 
lish  grass  this  season.  In  one  comer  of  it,  I 
found  about  one  acre  in  asparagus,  as  much 
in  strawberry  plants,  and  several  varieties  of 
potatoes,  millet,  Indian  com,  and  many  otbtf 
plants,  which  he  is  testing  in  order  to  learn 
what  is  best  for  future  cultivation.    On  a  level. 
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KMne  sevexity-five  feet  above  thia  field,  I 
vifiited  others,  cultiyated  in  strawberries,  com, 
cabbages,  squashes,  melons,  young  grape  vines, 
potatoes,  &c.,  and  100  peach  trees.  Of  the 
latter  I  found  but  one  tree  attacked  by  insects, 
and  no  signs  of  the  yellows.  The  trees  were 
all  budded  and  in  vigorous  condition.  The 
land  on  which  these  crops  stand  is*  a  sandy 
loam,  and  not  subject  to  early  frosts, — ^the 
peach  trees  giving  no  signs  of  being  injured 
by  the  cold  of  winter. 

On  another  field,  some  sixty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  brook  in  the  valley^I  visited  his 
grape  vineyard,  containing  about  two  acres. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  plants  where  the 
wind  had  free  sweep  over  the  edge  of  the  hill, 
the  vines  were  ail  full  of  heavy  foliage  and  in 
vigorous  growth.  The  oldest  vines — some 
eight  or  ten  years  old — ^were  not  generally  in 
fruit,  while  those  of  half  that  age  are  loaded, 
even  overloaded,  with  large  bunches  of  the 
finest  grapes.  Some  of  the  vines  are  tied  to 
stakee'and  others  trained  upon  wire  trellises, 
in  order  to  determine  the  cheapest  and  best 
modeti  of  managing  them.  All  these  vines 
are  set  upon  land  covered  with  small  stones, 
what  is  called  a  "cobbly  knoU,^  and  was  ori- 
ginaUy  covered  with  a  growth  of  yellow  piues, 
scrub  oaks  and  white  birches.  It  has  received 
but  little  manure  beyond  a  dressing  of  leached 
ashes.  Mr.  Moore  does  not  believe  in  the 
theory  that  the  grape  needs  no  manure,  but 
diinks  that  high  manuring  tends  to  injure 
rather  than  benefit  it, — ^and  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  vine  will  indicate  clearly  enough 
when  it  needs  more  nourishment. 

We  have  in  this  town  some  twenty-five  acres 
in  grape  vines.  I  iiave  visited  no  other  fields 
this  season  than  that  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  cannot,  therefore  speak  of  their  present 
condition.  This  one  is  well  worthy  the  ex- 
amination of  those  who  intend  to  engage  in 
the  culture  of  the  grape! 

Nearly  all  the  crops  on  Mr.  Moore^s  farm 
are  looking  finely.  All  the  hoed  crops  are  in 
straight  lines  and  kept  scrupulously  clean, — 
what  weeds  had  crept  in  during  the  busy  sea- 
spn  of  haying,  were  being  taken  up  and  car- 
ried away  from  the  fields.  He  stated  to  me 
the  income  from  some  of  the  crops,  such  as 
asparagus  and  strawberries,  but  I  was  too 
much  interested  in  seeing  and  hearing  to  make 
notes,  lo  that  I  will  only  say  that  the  cash 
items  were  quite  laxge.    He  is  a  skilful  gar- 


dener as  well  as  farmer,  and  is  doing  much  to 
introduce  what  is  called  "market  gardening^^ 
among  our  farmers.  Indeed,  a  laige  business 
is  already  going  on  in  this  direction. 

Our  people  are  improving  the  ''rainy  sea- 
son" to  lay  down  their  lands  to  grass,  and  get 
in  turnips  for  winter  stock. 

My  vi^it  to  the  Mountains  revealed  many 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  my  first 
"call  upon  them."  Fine  hotels  and  excellent 
roads  are  now  common  where  the  dark  forest 
held  sway  then,  so  that  wonderful  works  of 
art  are  now  mingled  with  the  majestic  scenery 
of  the  region.  Among  the  works  of  man,  the 
White  Mountain  Eailroad,  is  the  most  nota- 
ble. It  is  now  nearly  completed;  is  three 
males  long,  ascends  the  face  of*  the  mountain 
in  a  straight  line,  and  rises  one  foot  in  three. 
The  ascent  is  made  by  the  engine  turning  a 
cog-wheel  among  strong  iron  pins  on  a  centre 
track,  and  not  by  a  stationaij  engine  as  is 
generally  supposed.  It  is  a  wonderful  work 
of  art,  almost  frightful  to  look  at,  but  appears 
to  be  substantial  and  safe.  The  road  is  made 
of  timber  and  is  a  continuous  bridge,  crossing 
the  ravines  at  the  same  degree  of  elevation  as 
when  rising  the  face  of  the  mountain. 

My  trip  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  I  only  wish 
that  all  your  readers,  who  desire  it,  may  en- 
joy a  ramble  among  those  "Crystal  Hills." 
Truly  yours,  Simon  Browk. 

Mbssbs.  B.  p.  ^aton  &  Co.       J 


BUmBB  AND  OHEBSB. 
We  have  received  a  somewhat  lengthy  arti- 
cle from  our  correspondent,  "W.  H.,"  who  has 
long  been  of  the  opinion  that  by  our  ordinary* 
process  of  making  butter  and  cheese  much  of 
the  valuable  qualities  of  the  milk  are  lost. 
The  success  which  has  attended  the  extraction 
of  butter  from  the  whey  of  cheese  fiactories,  he 
regards  as  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  po- 
sition. He  believes  that  when  the  cream  is 
taken  from  the  milk  for  making  butter,  there 
is  removed  with  the  globules  of  butter,  some- 
thing not  essential  to  the  production  of  butter, 
but  which  is  of  value  in  the  production  of 
cheese ;  just  as  the  cheese  makers  have  found 
that  in  setting  the  milk  for  cheese,  they  fail  to 
work  in  all  the  butter  producing  qualities  of 
that  milk.  As,  then,  butter  has  heretofore 
been  lost  in  the  whey  of  the  cheese-maker,  so 
cheese  goes  to  waste  in  the  buttermilk  of  every 
churning. 
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Now  as  a  patent  has  been  obtained  by  Mr. 
Page,  of  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  his  process  of  ex- 
tcacting  butter  from  whey,  may  not  some  pro- 
cess be  devised  by  which  the  batter  may  be 
extracted  from  milk  without  removing  those 
properties  which  are  useful  in  the  manufacture 
of  cheese? 

Our  correspondent's  circumstances,  not  be- 
ing favorable  to  the  prosecution  of  ezperi- 
yents  to  determine  this  point,  he  submits  the 
subject  to  dairymen.  He  however  alludes  to 
an  article  published  some  time  ago  in  the  ScUn- 
tific  American,  about  a  process  of  extracting 
butter  by  burying  milk  in  a  cool  place  in  the 
earth,  as  one  that  may  be  followed  up  to  a  prac- 
tical result.  Instead  of  enveloping  the  milk  in 
a  series  of  linen  bags,  he  proposes  a  box  with 
shelves  for  the  milk,  and  if  this  proves  success- 
ful, then  enlarge  the  box  to  a  milk-room,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  whole  should  be  sub- 
jected to  those  influences  of  the  earth  which,  in 
case  of  the  milk  in  the  bag,  separated  the  par- 
ticles of  the  butter  from  the  milk  buried  as 
des^bed  by  the  Scientific  American.  After 
the  removal  of  the  butter  in  this  way,  the 
milk,  on  his  theory,  would  produce  first  quality 
cheese. 


wooijSn  EXPOBinoir. 

The  first  exhibition  by  the  Woolen  Manu- 
facturers' Association  of  the  Northwest  was 
opened  at  Chicago,  August  4.  The  1500 
specimens  of  numufactured  goods  from  eighty 
mills,  some  woolen  machinery,  and  a  small 
but  creditable  display  of  wool,  occupied  the 
five  floors  of  a  new  building,  80  by  100  feet, 
^he  Mayor  of  Chicago,  the  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois, Hon.  J.  B.  Grinnell,  of  Iowa,  Col.  Ca- 
pron.  Agricultural  Commissioner,  and  Mr. 
John  L.  Hayes,  of  Boston,  were  among  the 
speakers  at  the  opening  and  other  public  ex- 
ercises of  the  occasion. 
•  At  a  business  meeting  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  unanimously : 

Retohedf  That  the  rules  adopted  at  the  conven- 
tion in  Febraary .  1868,  governing  the  members  of 
the  association  m  baying  wool,  are  hereby  re- 
scinded, and  members  left  f^ree  to  purchase  wool 
on  its  own  merits. 

A  conunittee,  of  which  Colonel  Needham 
of  Massachusetts  was  a  member,  was  ap- 
pointed to  submit  recommendations  governing 
the  purchase  of  wool. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Coulter  delivered  an  address, 
in  which  he  discussed  the  subject  of  wool 


manufacture,  and  adduced  facts  to  show  that 
the  centre  of  the  woolen. interest  should  be 
west  of  the  lakes.  He  also  made  a  compari- 
son of  the  relative  cost  and  profits  of 'wo<^en 
mills  in  Chicago  and  Lowell,  and  presented 
statistics  showing  that  goods  can  be  manufac- 
tured twenty-five  per  cent,  cheaper  at  the 
West  than  at  the  East. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Stebbins,  of  Detroit  gave  some 
statistics  of  the  growth  of  the  wool  manufac- 
ture in  England  and  the  United  States,  and 
spoke  as  follows  of  this  interest  at  the  West : 

It  is  well  that  wool-growen  and  maanfisctorerB 
meet  here  on  common  ground,  for  it  is  a  recogni- 
tkm,  too  long  delayed,  of  the  unity  gf  interest  be- 
tween fiEumer  and  mannfactorer— 4he  one  providing 
the  raw  material  and  the  food  for  the  workers  in 
the  mills,  the  other  adding  by  skill  and  labor  to 
the  beauty  and  value  of  that  material,  and  con- 
suming the  products  of  the  fkrm.  These  two  di- 
visions of  the  great  army  of  honorable  worken, 
closely  linked  as  they  are  by  ties  of  mntoal  help 
and  dependence,  may  well  blazon  on  their  stand- 
ards the  motto,  '^United  we  stand,  divided  we  fUl.'* 
They  are  natural  allies,  destined  to  fl^t  ont  the 
battle  of  life  on  the  same  line,  and  to  win  a  com- 
mon victory  over  poverty  and  ignorance.     ^ 

With  our  neat  breadth  of  soil  and  varied  cli- 
mate, fitted  for  the  production  of  every  kind  of 
wool,  it  is  the  "manifest  destiny"  of  oar  wool- 
growers  to  raise  all  that  our  manufacturers  want, 
and  not  compel  them  to  import  over  seventy  nul- 
lion  pounds  a  year,  as  at  present.  The  wool  clip 
of  Great  Britain,  with  her  narrow  domain  and 
poorer  soil,  is  some  260.000,000  pounds  yearly, 
while  ours  is  less  than  half  as  much.  Surely  we 
should  go  &r  beyond  her;  and.  Judging  oy  *'the 
signs  or  the  times"  in  this  wonderfhl  exposition, 
that's  what  you  men  of  the  western  farms  mean 
to  do.  And  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  West  to 
accomplish  what  is  well  and  wisely  begun. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Hayes,  of  Boston,  wonld  have 
the  Eastern  manufacturers  make  the  richer 
class  of  goods,  while  the  good  and  cheap  are 
produced  at  the  West.    He  said : 

Now,  in  this  country  we  have  not  began  to  do 
tne  work  we  ought  to  do.  We  are  Just  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  field  of  industry.  Why  hi  Eng- 
land, the  manufacture  of  carding  wool  constitates 
but  a  small  portion;  the  manufacture  of  dress 
goods,  or  the  combing  wool  industry,  is  the  great 
work.  There  are  two  classes  of  manufkcturea— 
the  carding  wool  and  the  combing  wool.  The 
carding  wool  for  cloths,  the  combing  wool  for  dress 
goods.  The  combing  wt>ol  industry  in  England  is 
very  much  larger  than  the  other.  The  combuig 
wool  industry  of  France  is  three  times  as  much  as 
the  carding  industry.  And  in  ttiis  country  the 
combing  wool  industry  is  not  over  a  tenth  of  the 
carding  wool  industry.  But  we  have  all  the  West 
open  to  us,  and  see  what  a  field  it  will  gi?e  us  fbr 
the  manufacture  of  carding  wool— especially  in 
this  State.  The  wool  corporations  will  be  glad  to 
do  your  work.  Ton  must  fhmish  us  with  the 
wool— the  right  kind  of  wool.  Now  at  this  very 
time,  wool,  the  best  of  Ohio  wool,  such  as  you 
raise,  is  worth  45  cents  per  pound.  Tet  the  right 
kind  of  wool,  such  as  might  be  raised  here  on  these 
Western  prairies,  would  be  worth  75  cents ;  while 
the  mutton  would  also  be  better  and  bring  tf  higher 
price.  See  what  an  inducement  there  is  to  open 
that  industry. 
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GentlemeD,  in  these remarkfl I simplyintend to 
point  ont  some  improvements  to  yon.  Your  dnty 
as  manufkcturers  is  to  pnsh  this  carding  industiy 
Ibrward.  Drive  the  East  into  the  combing  woois. 
Ton,  wool-growers,  grow  the  combing  and  fine 
wools,  that  we  may  not  be  dependent*  upon  Eng- 
land, and  France  and  Germany  for  our  dress 
goods.  There  U  a  vast  field  open  for  yon,  and  to 
the  energy  and  -alent  of  the  American  people. 
There  will  be  room  c  nongh. 

The  display  of  cloths,  jeans,  beavers,  shawb, 
flannels,  yarns,  knit  ^oods,  and  in  short  every 
description  of  woolen  goods,  is  prononnced 
by  the  Chicago  Republican  a  magnificent  one 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  whether  it  be  re- 
garded either  in  point  of  quantity  or  quality. 


HOaSBB  ANX>  BOABS. 

Dr.  Holland,  in  a  letter  to  the  Springfield 
Bepublican,  makes  some  important  ^ggestions 
upon  the  subjects  of  roads.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  bad  roads  in  this  country  subject  oar 
people  to  an  enormous  tax  in  horses  and  car- 
riages, nor  that  it  would  be  better  economy 
in  the  end  to  make  smooth  and  hard  roads. 
Our  roads  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  are  prob- 
ably as  good  as  can  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  and  yet  it  takes  double  the  amount 
of  horse  power  to  draw  a  load  to  market  from 
any  point  within  twenty  miles  of-  Boston,  that 
would  be  necessary  if  the  roads  were  such  as 
they  might  be  made. 

But  if  we  do  not  have  the  roads  we  must 
put  the  expense  into  horses  and  horse-keeping, 
and  the  simple  question  is,  into  which  shall  we 
put  the  cost,  roads  or  teams  ?  Shall  we  have 
roads  on  which  one  horse  can  carjry  a  ton  of 
produce  with  ease,  or  roads  requiring  two 
horses  4^  carry  the  same  load  P 

A  f^w  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  build 
all  roads  straight  from  one  point  to  another, 
going  over  all  the  intervening  hills.  «  This  has 
cost  an  immense  outlay  in  horse  power,  besides 
the  increased  cost  of  keeping  such  roads  in  re- 
pair, owing  to  the  damage  from  washing. 
When  will  people  leam  that  it  is  no  further 
around  a  hill  than  over  it  P  and  that  it  requires 
less  power  to  move  a  weight  upon  a  level  sur- 
face than  to  raise  it  into  the  air  P  We  quote 
from  the  Republican  :-^ 

The  point  which  I  wish  to  impress  upon  my 
American  reader  is  simply  this,  that  the  English 
horse  employed  in  the  streets  of  a  city,  or  on  the 
roads  of  the  country,  does  twice  as  much  work  as 
the  American  horse  similarly  employed  in  Ameri- 
ca. This  is  the  patent,  undeniable  met.  No  man 
can  fail  to  see  it  who  has  his  eyes  about  him.  How 
does  he  do  it  ?  Why  does  he  do  it  ?  These  are 
most  important  questions  to  an  American. 

Is  the  English  horse  better  than  the  American  ? 


Not  at  all.  Is  he  overworked  ?  I  have  seen  no  ev- 
idence that  he  is.  I  have  seen  but  one  lame  horse 
in  London.  The  simple  explanation  is  that  the 
Englishman  has  invested  in  perfect  ind  permanent 
roads  what  the  American  expends  in  peribhable 
horses,  that  require  to  be  fed.  We  are  using  to- 
day in  the  little  town  of  Springfield,  Just  twice  as 
many  horses  as  would  be  necessary  to  do  its  busi- 
ness if  the  roads  all  over  the  town  were  as  goodaa 
Main  street  is  iVom  Ferry  to  Central.    We  are  sup- 

Eorting  hundreds  of  hbrses  to  drag  loads  through 
oles  that  ought  to  be  filled,  over  sand  that  should 
be  hardened,  through  mud  that  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  exist.  We  have  the  misery  of  bad 
roads,  and  are  actually  or  practically  called  upon 
to  pay  a  premium  for  them.  It  would  be  demon- 
strably cheaper  to  have  good  roads  than  poor  ones. 
It  is  so  here.  A  road  well  built  is  easily  kept  in 
repair.  A  mile  of  good  McAdamized  road  is  more 
easily  supported  than  a  poor  horse.*' 

SaBBOILINa. 

This  is  attended  with  some  labor  and  ex- 
pense, and  many  farmers  are  deterred  from 
practicing  it  on  this  account.  But  next  to 
draining  we  believe  it  affords  the  best  security 
for  a  crop,  especially  of  com  and  grass,  in 
either  a  dry  or  wet  season.  It  breaks  through 
the  hard  pan,  and  allows  the  stagnant  water  to 
sink  below  the  roots  of  the  growing  plants. 
In  a  dry  season  it  allows  the  roots  to  penetrate 
deeply,  and  find  the  moisture  in  the  mellow 
soil.  A  few  years  since  a  gentleman  in  Queens 
County,  N.  Y.,  wrote  as  follows,  in  the  au- 
tumn, after  a  severe  drought : — 

"During  the  month  of  August  I  was  invited  by 
a  fiiend  to  view  his  com  and  take  note  of  his 
method.  The  land  had  been  subsoilcd,  and  al- 
though the  drought  was  severe,  the  leaves  were  a 
fine  dark  green,  and  the  silk  luxuriant,  seeming 
scarcely  to  sufifer  Arom  the  great  heat.  In  the  ad- 
Joining  lot,  separated  only  by  a  rail  fence,  the 
stalk  was  diying  up,  and  the  ears  small  and  poorly 
filled. 

A  spade  was  procured,  a  hole  dug;  about  eight 
inches  deep  we  came  to  a  hard  pan,  and  with  con- 
siderable labor  broke  through  the  pan ;  below,  the 
earth  was  div  as  ashes.  The  snbsoiled  lot  was 
then  tried;  the  spade  went  down  into  a  mellow 
soil,  and  at  two  spades  depth,  it  was  moist  and 
mellow.    No  wonder  his  com  looked  flourishing. 

I  have  examined  several  other  lota  of  com.  ■ 
The  land  that  was  snbsoiled  all  stood  the  drought  « 
well.  • 

Early  in  July  I  visited  two  lots  of  grass.  No.  1 
about  nine  acres,  the  soil  naturally  good,  with  a 
loanty  subsoil.  One-half  had  been  snbsoiled. 
The  timothy  on  this  part  was  over  foiur  feet  high, 
and  made  more  than  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre. 
The  other  half  producing  not  more  than  half  as 
much,  all  put  down  at  the  same  time.  Lot  No.  2, 
twelve  acres,  with  a  ^gravelly  subsoil.  Four  acres 
had  been  snbsoiled.  Four  acres  had  been  ploughed 
seven  inches  and  the  other  four  lightly  ploughed. 
The  snbsoiled  part  produced  over  ten  tons.  The 
lot  ploughed  seven  inches,  a  ton  and  a  half  to  the 
acre,  andf  the  part  poorly  ploughed,  very  little  but 
daisies  and  weeds.'^ 

Here  is  the  result  of  actual  experience  in  a 

severe    drought.    It  is  certainly  worthy  of 

consideration. 
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For  Iht  Kelt  England  Fanner* 
THB  GABDEBT  IN  SBPTEMBEn, 

Having  laBored  and  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  oar 
labor,  in  part,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  now 
becomes  us  to  save  up  the  remaining  products 
of  the  garden,  and  to  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion and  continuance  of  the  luxury  of  green 
vegetables,  &c.         «        ^ 

Weeds  will  continue  to  grow,  but  should 
never  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  other  vege- 
tation, as  they  surely  will  if  allowed  to  ^row 
at  all.  Where  impracticable  to  use  the  noe, 
they  should  be  hand-pulled.  Weeds  allowed 
to  form  seed  will  pretty  surely  be  capable  of 
maturing  the  same  by  the  aid  of  the  juices  of 
the  stalk ;  and  if  matured  will  very  hkely  be 
scattered  to  perpetuate  their  species  and  give 
us  trouble  in  the  future.  The  safest  way  is 
never  to  allow  a  weed  to  so  far  mature  as  to 
come  into  blossom. 

Watch  for  early  frosts,  which,  in  this  lati- 
tude, frequently  come  by  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber ;  while  often  if  that  time  is  passed  without 
frost,  we  go  free  till  about  the  20th.  Some 
vegetables,  with  a  little  protection,  may.  grow 
on  for  two  or  three  weexs  after  the  first  **cold 
snap^^  is  over. 

During  this  month  many  of  the  products  of 
the  garden  arrive  at  perfection,  and  all  re- 
mainmg  ones  are  fast  becoming  ready  to  be 
harvested,  requiring  care  that  nothing  goes  to 
waste.  Gather  and  take  care  of  all  surplus. 
If  not  needed  for  immediate  use,  store  it 
properly,  market,  or  distribute  it  among  your 
less  fortunate  neighbors,  who  would  be  glad 
to  receive  it.  LfCave  nothing  to  decay,  merely 
because  it  is  in  abundance.  If  nothing  else 
can  be  done  with  it,  feed  it  to  the  stock  or  put 
it  in  the  compost  heap. 

Beans. — The  earlier  sorts  of  pole  beans  will 
now  be  ripening,  ^ave  seed  from  the  best  and 
earliest.  Limas  are  now  plenty,— «ave  some 
of  the  earliest  for  seed,  and,  with  the  others, 
lay  in  a  dry,  airy  place,  to  cure.  Before  hard 
frosts,  picK  all  green  ones ;  shell  and  dry  for 
winter  use.  Pick  the  late  string  beans  before 
they  become  tough ;  pickle  or  can  for  future 
use. 

Cabba6e. — Late  planted  will  need  frequent 
hoeings.  Ordinary  frosts  and  cool  nights  will 
not  stop  their  growing,  but  cause  them  to  har- 
den their  heads  against  a  more  severe  freeze. 
Seed  may  be  sown  this  month,  where  it  if  de- 
sirable to  winter  over  in  cold  frames  for  early 
spring  planting,  greens,  i&c. 

Celery. — When  the  plants  have  attained  a 
height  of  six  to  ten  inches,  the  earthing  up 
process  should  commence;  and  in  earthmg, 
too  much  -care  cannot  be  used.  A  bungler 
will  often  spoil  half  the  crop  by  breaking  the 
leaves,  getting  dirt  into  the  crowns  of  the 
plants,  &c.  Earthing  up  will  need  repeating 
once  in  eight  or  ten  days,  according  as  the 
plants  grow.  At  tne  first  earthing,  close  the 
leaves  carefully  together  with  the  hands,  and 


while  you  hold  them  in  position  with  one  hand, 
draw  the  dirt  up  and  make  it  firm  with  the 
other,  close  against  the  plants.  This  will  hold 
ithem  in  position.  Be  very  careful  not  to 
break  any  leaves,  or  let  any  dirt  get  to  the 
crowns ;  and  never  earth  up  except  when  both 
soil  and  plants  are  dry,  or  decay  is  sure. 

Corn. — Save  and  dry  for  winter  use.  Can- 
ning is  so  risky  that  few  like  to  incur  the 
trouble  and  risk.  Last  year  directions  came 
6ut  in  several  papers  for  salting  the  green 
com  in  the  husk,  by  packing  down  in  salt  in  a 
barrel.  A  iriend  inn)rmed  me  that  he  tried 
it  last  season,  and  that  on  taking  up  some  and 
soaking  it  in  fresh  water  for  some  days,  and 
then  boiling  it  and  preparing  it  daintily,  none 
of  his  family  could  eat  it ;  for,  said  he,  besides 
being  salted,  it  was  salt.  He  tried  the  pigs 
with  some  of  it  freshened,  but  they  ran  away 
from  it,  souealing.  Save  of  the  earliest  crop  a 
sufiiciency  of  the  finest,  earliest  ears,  for  seed ; 
strip  off  the  husks,  retaining  two  or  three  in- 
ner ones,  and  braid  in  tresses  and  hang  in  a 
dry,  airv  place.  Cut  and  save  the  stalka  for 
the  cattle,  or  feed  them  out  green.  • 

Cucumbers. — Gather  the  pickles  by  goiii^ 
over  the  vines  every  day  and  gathering  aU 
sizable  ones ;  cutting  them  with  scissors  or  a 
sharp  knife,  and  leave  half  an  inch  of  stem  on 
each;  using  care  not  to  break  or  tear  the 
vines.  Ripe  ones  mav  be  gathered  and  the 
seed  scraped  out  and  left  to  ferment  and  work 
clear  in  a  pail  or  tub,  and  then  wash  clean, 
dry  and  save.  Sweet  pickles  may  be  made  of 
those  nearly  ripe. 

Manure. — ^Kemember  that  now  is  the  time 
to  add  to  the  compost  heap  for  next  year. 
Such  are  the  laws  of  nature,  that  after  the  soil 
has  produced  a  crop  and  it  is  removed,  the 
elements  of  the  crop  must  be  replaced,  or  the 
soil  will  eventually  refuse  to  yield  her  increase ; 
and  upon  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter must  we  largely  depend  to  replace  these 
elements. 

Melons. — ^Pick  as  soon  as  ripe,  Vhich  may 
be  known  by  the  stem  parting  readily  from  the 
melon.  Watermelons  are  sounded  by  rap- 
ping thexn  with  the  fingers, — a  dead  sound  in- 
dicating ripeness.  Save  the  seeds  of  all  the 
best  specimens. 

Parsley. — ^If  seed  be  sown  this  month  the 
young  plants  may  be  kept  over  by  covering 
with  straw  or  litter,  and  be  ready  early  in 
spring. 

Squash. — The  summer  varieties  have  ceased 
producing  eatable  sqinash.  Pick  and  save 
those  allowed  to  ripen  for  seed ;  pull  up  the 
vines,  cut  them  and  add  to  the  compost  heap. 
The  Marrow  and  Hubbard  may  be  commenced 
upon  for  use,  as  the  Hubbard  is  quite  good, 
even  before  it  is  ripe. 

Tomatoes. — ^These  will  be  in  their  greatest 
prime  the  fore  pax  t  of  the  month.  Bottle  a 
lull  supply,  and  make  catsup.  Eat  them 
freely, — they  are  healthy,  eithqr  cooked  or 
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raw.  A  little  protection  from  earlj/rost  will 
add  some  weeks  to  the  season. 

Grapes. — Early  varieties  will  ripen  this 
month.  Pick  them  with  care,  using  shears  or 
•  sharp  knife  to*  cut  the  stem;  handle  with 
care,  and  do  not  rub  off  the  bloom,  if  to  be 
kept  for  some  days,  or  marketed. 

bLACKDERRIES      AND^    RaSFBERRIBS,     after 

yielding  their  crop  of  fruit,  should  have  the 
old  canes  cut  out  and  all  superfluous  shoots 
removed,  leaving  only  one  or  two  for  next 
year's  fruiting.  Wm.  H.  White. 

South  Windsor,  Conn,,  1868. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer* 
BUMMBB  FAIiIiOWINQ. 

Where  a  field  which  was  originally  good 
soil,  is  so  much  reduced,  or  where  the  soil  is 
naturally  so  light,  sandy,  and  poor  as  to  pro- 
duce hardly  grass  enough  to  be  worth  mowmg, 
and  you  have  no  dressing  to  spare  for  it,  and 
you  do  not  wish  to  turn  it  into  pasturage,  what 
should  be  done  with  the  field  F 

This  important  question  remains  unsolved. 
It  has  occupied  the  minds  of  fanners  since  I 
was  a  boy.    Every  year  all  the  agricultural 

Eipers  in  the  land  are  beset  with  the  inauiry : 
ow  shall  I  make  my  land  productive  without 
barn-yard  manure,  which  I  have  not  got,  or 
without  artificial  dressing,  which  I  cannot 
afford  to  buy  P  The  ctfst  of  artificial  dress- 
ing, when  carried  back  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  with  the/reight  added  to  first  cost, 
is,  nearly  all  fanners  say,  too  expensive.  We 
can  buy  gold  too  dear. 

I  propose,  then,  that  farmers  in  New  Eng- 
land should  raise  less  grain,  and  more  grass. 
Grass  should  be  the  chief  crop.  Grass  is  the 
great  source  of  manure, — of  dressing  which 
never  fails  to  a^e  with  any  and  all  kinds  of 
soil.  Grass  is  milk,  butter,  cheese,  beef,  mut- 
ton. It  is  the  fuel  that  generates  the  power 
which  drives  the  plough,  the  reaper  and 
mower,  and  carries  us  along  the  highway,  for 
profit  or  pleasure. 

The  S<>uth  and  West  may  get  along  with 
graili  and  com  fodder ;  but  here  in  New  Eng- 
^land,  grass  is  power,  is  life,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  it  is  imperative.  Grass  should  be  as 
much  a  specialty  here,  as  grain  is  at  the  West. 
If  this  is  so,  let  us  see  w£it  should  be  done 
with  the  worn-out  mowing  fields,  which  are  so 
common  in  the  east. 

Almost  every  farmer  in  New  England  has  a 
lar^r  or  smaller  patch  in  his  mowing  field, 
which,  if  allowed  to  lay  fallow  one,  two,  or 
three  years,  and  ploughed  every  year,  would 
improve  by  the  operation  enoueh  to  pay  for 
the  labor  and  loss  of  use ;  but  I  never  yet  saw 
a  fanner  that  could  resist  the  temptation  to 
put  oats  or  some  kind  of  grain  on  to  land  thus 
lying  unproductive.  Such  a  crop  of  course 
takes  the  cream  of  the  land,  and  leaves  for  (he 
grass  seed  only  the  skim  milk  of  the  soil.  The 
seed  to  be  sown  upon  such  fallow  should  be 


grass  seed  alone ;  and  then  the  gniss  would 
pay  all  the  bills.  A  good  crop  of  grass  can 
DC  grown  from  the  seed  the  first  year,  if  sowed 
idone  in  April  or  May.  Then,  why  should 
farmers  peasist  in  the  bad  practice  of  sowing 
grain  with  grass  seed  P  It  is  an  error,  if  not 
something  worse. 

The  farmers  in  Maryland  and  Yirsinia  gen- 
erally leave  one  portion  of  their  fields  thmed 
out  to  rest  every  year,  and  rotate  their  crops 
of  tobacco,  corn,  wheat  or  oats.  They  say 
that  the  action  of  the  rain  and  air  ados  fer- 
tility to  the  soil.  Some  may  object  that  two 
or  three  years  thus  required  to  bring  such 
fields  into'  productiveness,  is  a  long  time. 
But  how  can  it  be  done  quicker  without  ma- 
nures P  Hoed  land  is  always  improving,  while 
swarded  land  remains  the  same  from  year  to 
year ;  or,  if  mowed,  there  will  be  at  least  no 
improvement.  Clover  might  be  sowed  and 
plowed  in  to  hasten  productiveness.  So  might' 
manure  be  bought  for  the  same  purpose,  fiut 
vaj  object  in  writing  this  is  not  to  show  what 
will  enrich  ground  the  fastest,  but  to  decide 
what  shall  be  ^one  with  worn  out  fields,  to 
bring  them  to  fertility  in  the  cheapest  way. 

I  believe  a  three  years^  rest  for  such  poor, 
worn-out  lands  in  our  old  mowing  fields,  to  be 
ploughed-  once  each  year,  in  August,  would 
show  a  profit  on  our  ledger  account  the  fourth 
year,  if  put  in  grass  alone.  Who  will  try  the 
experiment  on  some  portion  of  his  field  that 
is  now  so  poor  as  to  be  worthless  for  mow- 
ing? I  question  if  there  be  five  farmers 
ih  New  England  who  would  hold  out  to  fallbw 
his  eround  three  years,  while  there  are  proba- 
bly hundreds  who  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
theory  is  sound.  Farmers  are  content  to  pay 
taxes  on  a  large,  smooth,  worn-out,  mowing 
field  all  their  lives,  but  hesitate  to  txy  long 
experiments  to  find  a  better  mode  of  farming. 

•    C.  S.  Weld. 

Olamon,  Penobscot  Co,,  Me.,  } 
August  1,  1868.      \ 


Remarks. — ^In  England,  Summer  fallowing 
is  much  more  generally  practiced  than  in  this 
country,  and  even  there  it  is  seldom  applied 
to  any  soil  but  the  heaviest  clay  land,  and  we 
understand  that  "green  fallowing,^*  that  is, 
hoed  crops,  are  rapidly  gaining  on  the  old 
plan  of  '*bare-fa]low.''  Land  is  seldom  sum- 
mer-fallowed more  than  one  season.  The  ob- 
ject of  both  systems  is  to  destroy  the  weeds 
and  prepare  the  soil  for  the  ensuing  season^s 
crop.  To  effect  this,  frequent  cultivation  is 
necessary.  One  ploughing  in  the  season  would 
hardly  sufiice  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  K 
our  correspondent  had  illustrated  his  .theory 
by  tfome  practical  results  of  the  benefit  of% 
three*  years^  fallow,  he  would  have  added 
greatly  to  the  value  of  his  communication. 
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Earlj  in  the  seveDteenth  ceotuij  the  long- 
legged  African  or  Guinea  sheep  were  intro- 
duced into  Europe  hf  the  Dutch,  aad  diBtrib- 
uted  among  the  isIandB  near  the  Texel  and  in 
Granigea  and  Friealand,  vheie  they  were 
croMed  with  the  conuDon  sheep  of  the  countr;ri 
producing  the  animal  known  as  the  "Texel" 
or  "MoutoD  Flaodrin"  breed  of  sheep.  Ag 
long  ago  aa  176S,  a  French  writer  in  a  work 
published  by  royal  authority  says  "its  walk 
firm,  its  deportment  is  noble,  its  form  well 
proportioned  in  all  its  parts,  announcing  a  good 
constitution  and  a  healthy  temperament,  and 
exempt  from  the  maladies  so  common  to  Other 
breeds.  Its  wool  is  white  without  spot;  it 
is  contented  everywhere— it  becomes  a  citi- 
zen of  the  place  it  inhabits."  Youatt,  in 
1857,  speaks  of  them  as  being  of  large  sice, 
and  having  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Britifih  or  Irish  long-wooled  breeds,  hut  moro 
prolific,  and  producing  long  fine  wool,  which 
can  be  appropriated  to  valuable  puip<Aes  by 
the  manufacturer. 


Our  cut  represents  one  of  the  fnimal*  of 
this  breed  imported  and  owned  by  Winthrop 
W.  Chenery,  Belmont,  Mass.,  and  which  has 
taken  prizes  at  the  Fairs  of  the  New  England 
and  other  agricultural  societies.  He  claims 
that  the  breed  at  the  present  time  is  a  re- 
markably beautiful,  compact,  hardy  and  pro- 
lific race  of  animals,  possessing  quiet  and^xm- 
tented  dispositions,  readily  accommodating 
themselves  to  change  of  soil  and  climate,  pro- 
ducing heavy  fleeces  of  long  and  tolerably  fine 
wool,  mutton  of  superior  quality,  and  lambs 
which,  at  four  months  of  age,  attain  a  weight 
of  from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds. 
Mr.  Cbenery's  importation  coneisted  of  one 
m  and  seven  ewes  when  put  on  board  ship, 
it  on  arriving  at  Boston,  -  after  a  voyage  of 
eightyHDne  days,  the  fiock  was  found  to  have 
increased  to  seventeen  animals,  nine  lamba 
having  been  produced  \  affording  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  good  qualities  of  the  ewes  a* 
nurses,  as  well  as  of  the  hardiness  of.  the 
breed. 
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HOEHTQ. 

What  are  the  Prindples  Inyolved  in  Hoeing,  or  Stirring 
the  Boll,  and  How  and  When  should  it  he  Done  ? 

27B  of  the  most  im- 
portant operations  to 
be  performed  on  the 
farm,  is  the  thor- 
ough cultivation  of 
the  surface  soil  on 
all  crops  that  require 
the  use  of  the  hoe. 
In  England,  and  to 
some  extent  in  parts 
of  our  own  country,  the  *'hoed  crops^^  include 
wheat  and  other  grains,  when  sowed  in  drills. 
DraxncLgCf  however,  where  necessaiy,  must 
precede  all  other  operations. 

Perhaps  the  word  cuUivaiion  would  a£ford 
a  better  idea  of  what  we  are  wishing  to  learn, 
than  the  word  hoeing,  as  that  word  includes  all 
the  various  means  used  to  bring  the  surface 
into  a  fine  and  porous  fonn. 

Ploughing  is  the  first  step  toward  this  cul- 
tivation, ai^  renders  all  the  subsequent  labor 
comparatively  easy.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
deep  ploughing  was  supposed  to  be,  not  only 
judicious,  but  important ;  but  according  to  the 
discussions'to  which  we  listened,  during  the 
recent  session  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  in  Concord,  deep  plough- 
ing is  now  considered  injurious  I  A  .distin- 
guished writer,  and  an  eminently  ^practical 
man,  says  the  statement  that  the  deeper  and 
the  ^n^r  the  soil  is  rendered,  the  more  pro- 
ductive it  will  become,  is  in  every  respect  true, 
and  which  no  single  instance  will  contradict." 
This  deepening,  however,  must  be  gradudlf 
and  when  so  conducted,  different  layers  being 
brought  from  time  to  time  to  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, what  was  at  first  a  soil  of  four  6r  five 
inches  in  depth,  becomes  one  of  ten  or  twelve, 
and  is  black,  fine  and  porous,  and  in  the  con- 
dition to  become  richer  and  richer,  under  a 
fair  treatment,  every  year. 

This  is  the  first  step  in  a  judicious  cultiva- 
tion; but  is  a  rude  and  jparse  one,  and  if 
stopped  there  on  our  soils,  would  scarcely  re- 
pay the  cost  of  the  operation.  We  will  give 
only  a  single  illustration  of  the  benefit  of  deep 
ploughing. 

A'  good  farmer  had  a  considerable  field 
which  had  been  cultivated  at  ordinary  depths. 
He  li^d  it  out  in  equal  squares,  and  ploughed 
it  at  all  depths  from  five  to  ten  inches,  on  the 


different  lands,  and  sowed  oats  evenly  over 
the  whole.  The  crop  on  the  five-inch  soil  was 
very  poor ;  on  the  six-inch  rather  better ;  on 
the  seven-inch  better  still,  and  on  the  ten-inch 
soil  it  was  as  fine  as  ever  grew ;  it  had  stiff 
straw  and  hrosA  leaves,  while  the  grain  was 
also  much  better  than  on  the  remainder  of  the 
field. 

The  first  duty  of  the  farmer,-  then,  in  pre- 
paring his  soil  for  seeds  and  crops,  is  to  look 
at  its  mechanical  condition.  This  is  the  basis 
and  ground-work  of  all  after  labor ;  just  what 
the  bricks  and  mortar  are  to  the  mason,  lum- 
ber to  the  carpenter,  fire  and  iron  to  the  black- 
smith, knowledge  of  laws  to  the  lawyer,  of 
gospel  to  the  minister,  and  of  the  nature  of 
the  human  system,*  and  of  the  drugs  which  he 
uses,  to  the  physician. 

He  must  look  to  this,  because  the  soil  is  to 
hold  the  roots  of  his  plants  in  position,  and 
by  its  sponge-like  action  hold  water  for  their 
use. 

It  must  be  in  a  condition  to  abeorb  moisture 
from  the  aimosphere  to  supply  the  demand  of 
plants,  and  absorb  heat  from  the  sun^s  rays  to 
make  them  grow. 

Jt  must  supply  them  with  a  part  of  their 
food  by  admitting  the  air  to  circulate  among 
their  roots.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  will  make 
the  minerals  in  the  soil  available  to  their  use. 

Three  things,  then,  are  just  as  necessary  to 
the  farmer  in  preparing  his  soil  to  produce  the 
most  profitable  crop,  as  timber  and  nails  are 
necessary  to  the  carpenter  in  builj^ing  a  house. 

1.  To  make  rain  water  pass  through  the 
soil,  instead  of  being  evaporated  from  the 
surface. 

2.  To  make  the  soil  deep  and  fine. 

3.  To  make  it  capable  of  absorbing  atmos- 
pheric fertilizers,  by  which  it  will  become  dark, 
fine  and  rich. 

Such  a  soil  will  prevent  drought. 

Because  when  rain  falls  it  will  soak  into 
the  ground  instead  of  running  off.'  It  per- 
meates every  part  of  the  soil,  and  parts  with 
the  heai,  ammonia  and  other  fertilizing  agenta 
which  it  contains. 

It  absorbs  the  dews  and  the  moisture  con- 
tained in  the  atmosphere.  The  air  is  full  of 
water  in  the  form  of  vapor.  More  than  1300 
gallons  have  been  found  to  evaporate  from  a 
single  acre  in  twelve'  hours.  This  air  rests 
with  a  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  to  every 
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square  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  field,  and  if 
the  surface  is  porous  it  is  continuallj  receiv- 
ing this  Tapor  and  passing  it  along  among  the 
particles  of  soil,  watering  and  manuring  them. 

Watering  them,  because  when  it  gets  down 
where  the  soil  is  cooler  tha^  the  vapor,  the 
vapor  is  condensed  into  real  water, — and  ma- 
nuring them,  because  the  soil  abstracts  the 
manures  which  the  air  contains,  such  as  am- 
monia, carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  and  keeps 
them  in  store  for  the  use  of  the  roots  of  plants 
as  their  needs  require. 

If  water  stands  upon  the  land  it  is  because 
the  surface  is  hard  and  compact,  and  it  grad- 
ually disappears  by  evaporation,  which  cools 
the  soil  and  is  of  very  great  injury  to  its  powers 
of  producing  crops.  When  the  evaporation  of 
water  is  rapidly  going  on  by  the  assistance  of 
sun  and  wind,  a  large  quantity  of  heat  is  ab- 
stracted'and  the  soil  becomes  cold  and  plants 
will  not  grow.  When  water  is  sprinkled  on 
ihe  floor  it  cools  the  room.  When  a  patient 
with  fever  is  bathed  with  water,  it  is  to  carry 
off  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  standing  water 
on  the  land  operates  upon  the  same  principle. 
This  in  another  reason  why  the  surface  should 
be  kept  fine  and  open.  It  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  when  water  assumes  the  form  of 
vapor,  it  takes  up  1723  times  as*  much  Tieat  as 
it  contained  while  a  liquid. 

Such,  then,  is  the  condition  in  which  the 
soil  «hould  be,  in  order  to  receive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  manures  which  we  supply, 
and  the  atmospheric  manures,  which  the  heav- 
ens are  kind  enough  to  furnish  to  the  soil,  if 
we  put  it  in  order  to  receive  them. 

We  have  said  that  ammonia,  carbonic  acid 
and  oxygen  are  atmospheric  fertilizers.  Let 
us  see  what  they  will  do  where  the  soil  is  pre- 
pared for  them.  Ammonia  reaches  the  soil  in 
two  ways;  from  the  air  circulating  through 
the  soil,  or  by  rains  carried  to  the  earth.  It 
is  the  most 'important  of  all  organic  manures 
in  the  soil.  Clayey,  or  peaty  soils,  retain  it 
the  best.  Soils  that  are  nearly  pure  sand,  will 
allow  it  to  evaporate  inmiediately  after  a 
shower,  and  therefore  need  to  be  dressed  with 
clay,  peat,  and  a  portion  of  charcoal  dust. 
Plants  do  not,  probably  appropriate  ammonia 
by  their  leaves. 

Carbonic  acid  is  received  from  the  atmos- 
phere both  by  the  leaves  and  roots  of  plants. 
If  there  is  caustic  lime  in  the  soil,  it  unites 


with  it  and  makes  it  milder  and  finer.  It  is 
absorbed  by  the  water  in  the  soil,  and  gived  it 
the  power  of  dissolving  many  more  substanoet 
than  it  would  do  without  the  carbonic  acid. 

Oxygen  oxidizes  or  rusts  some  of  th^  con- 
stituents of  the  soil,  and  prepares  them  for 
the  uses  of  plants. 

If  there  are  acids  in  tfab  soil,  the  oxygen  4 
will  prepare  some  of  the  mineral  matters  in 
the  soil  to  unite  with  and  neutralize  them. 

The  next  agent  is  water,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered an  atmospheric  manure,  as  it  is  re- 
ceived from  the  air  in  the  form  of  rain  or  dew, 
and  is  charged  with  fertilizing  substances. 

Atmospheric  manures  cost  nothing,  and  are 
of  great  value.  In  the  course  of  nature  they 
are  supplied  to  the  soil  without  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  farmer,  but  it  is  not  beyond 
his  power  to  manage  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  arrest  them  in  greater  quantity. 

But  we  hoe,  also,  to  kill  weeds,  because 
they  occupy  the  soil  to  the  disadvantage  of 
crops;  because  they  exclude  light  and  heat 
from  cultivated  plants,  and  thus  interfere  with 
their  growth ;  because  they  take  up  mineral 
and  other  matters  from  the  soil,  thus  depriving 
crops  of  their  use, — and  because,  if  allowed  to 
perfect  themselves,  their  hardy  nature  and 
persistent  growth  would  occupy  the  land  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  plants. 

By' frequent  hoeing  or  stirring  of  the  soQ 
we  keep*it  in  its  best  chemical  condition,  and 
that  is  the  condition  which  will  produce  the 
most  abundant  and  the  most  profitable  crops. 

The  how  and  when  this  should  be  done, 
will  leave  to  others  to  say. 


FBOF.  VUiIiB'B  ITEW  BTSTXIC 
Many  farmers  have  little  faith  in  science. 
The  blunders  and  failures  of  those  book-wise 
men  who  have  attempted  to  analyze  soils,  to 
compound  manures,  and  to  direct  the  opera- 
tions of  the  farm  generally,  are  the  ground- 
work of  this  scepticism.  But  are  scientific 
men  the  only  one^^t  blunder  and  fail  P  How 
has  it  been  with  the  inventors  and  makers 
of  agricultural  implements  ?  Did  not  the 
first  horse-rakes — ''man-killers^^  as  they  were 
called, — the  first  mowing  machines,  reapers, 
and  many  other  labor-saving  contrivances, 
now  in  general  use,  work  their  way  to  public 
favor  through  a  long  course  of  faOures,**  and  a 
still  longer  course  of  improvements  ?    Science, 
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machineiy  and  infants  creep  before  they  walk. 
The  Atlantic  telegraph  is  now  in  daily  use,  and 
the  people  of  Boston  have  the  news  from 
London  as  soon  as  those  who  read  the  Daily 
Times.  But  how  long  is  it  sfllce  the  Atlantic 
cable  was  a  magnificent  failure  P 

Prof.  Liebig^s  mineral  theory,  so  satisfac- 
tory in  the  (crucible  of  the  chemist,  failed  ut- 
terly when  tested  by  the  English  farmer.  But 
what  of  it  P  Does  the  failure  of  his  compound 
prove  the  worthlessness  of  lime,  potash,  magne- 
sia, ashes,  phosphates,  and  the  other  ingredients 
of  his  "complete  manure  P^'  Certainly  not. 
It  simply  shows  he  leil  a  screw  loose  some- 
where, which  he  or  somebody  else  may  tighten 
up.  Failures  should  stimulate,  not  discourage. 
The  good  Book  says  that  *'it  is  better  to  go  to 
the  house  of  mourning  than  to  the  house  of 
feasting."  And  how  often  do  failures  prove 
Uessings,  and  successes  turn  out  to  be  curses. 

We  have  fallen  into  this  train  of  thought 
with  a  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Bedford,  N.  H., 
Farmers^  Club,  last  winter,  by  John  A.  Riddle, 
Esq.,  of  Manchester,  which  we  have  just 
closed,  lying  before  us.  In  this  address  Mr. 
Riddle  furnishes  an  account  of  a  series  of  ex- 
periments made  in  France  by  Prof.  Ville,  a 
learned  Frenchman,  and  of  the  composition  of 
a  manure  based  upon  the  results  of  these  ex- 
periments. The  professor  claims  that  he  ar- 
rived at  his  conclusions  or  facts  by  using  the 
plant  itself  as  the  agent  by  which  he  analyzed 
the  soil  and  the  manures  which  were  applied 
to  it.  But  those  who  wish  for  further  knowl- 
edge of  a  system  by  which  an  English  writer 
claims  that  "the  phantom  of  sterility  is  laid," 
will  read  this  little  pamphlet,  which,  in  addition 
to  the  matter  in  the  first  edition,  contains  the 
views  of  Levi  Bartlett,  Esq.,  of  Warner,  N.  H., 
on  the  subject,  and  also  a  statement  by  6.  W. 
Wilson,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  relation  to 
the  improvement  of  light  sandy  soils. 

Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the 
Talue  of  Prof.  Ville's  "Complete  Manure,"  we 
may  say  that  we  think  every  farmer  will  find 
Mr.  Riddle^s  pamphlet  both  instructive  and 
suggestive. 


—Mr.  Lewis,  of  Schuyler,  N.  Y.,  stated  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Little  Falls  Farmers'  Club  that  he 
had  a  meadow  which  by  top  dressing,  prodaced 
twenty  different  kinds  of  grasses,  and  he  would 
not  have  it  ploughed  for  $100  per  acre. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
BUBAI.  ABOHITECTUBE. 

^  BT  A.  B.  B. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  Ru- 
ral Architure,  and  much  more  needs  to  be,  to 
inspire  a  love  for  rural  embellishment  and  a 
true  taste  for  the  beautiful.  The  ability  to 
see  and  appreciate  the  objects  of  benuty  which 
every  where  abound  in  the  country ,J8  a  source 
of  constant  and  pure  enjoyment.  The  ele- 
ments of  beauty  are  cheap  and  abundant,  while 
those  of  fashion  and  custom  or  art  are  expen- 
sive and  often  offensive. 

The  people  of  New  England  are  more  at 
fault  on  the  subject  of  Rural  Architecture  than 
almost  anv  other,  and  yet  it  is  one  which 
nearly  afifects  our  daily  life,  and  in  great 
measure,  our  characters  and  habits.  Some 
may  say  they  "don^t  care  what  they  live  in,  if 
it  is  only  comfortable  and  convenient."  Com- 
fort and  convenience  are  indeed  important, 
but  this  life  does  not  consist,  even  mainly,  in 
the  abundance  of  material  comforts  and  con- 
veniences. The  spirit  that  "donH  care  for 
looks"  Is  a  degrading  and  debasing  one  every 
where.  From  this  comes  the  coarse  vulgarity 
which  degrades  the  country.  A  wholesome 
pride  with  intelligence  and  an  ability  to  appre- 
ciate the  beautiful  around  us,  will  place  the 
country  in  advance  of  the  city,  in  "all  that 
exalts  and  embellishes  civilized  life." 

In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred, 
the  homes  in  the  country  are  devoid  of  taste 
and  attractiveness,  not  from  lack  of  money 
expended,  but  from  erroneous  ideas  of  what 
is  fit  and  proper.  Every  one  of  any  preten- 
sions to  intelligence,  knows  that  beauty,  in 
dress,  depends  more  upon  harmony  in  colors 
and  complexion,  than  the  richness  of  the  ma- 
terial or  even  the  fashion.  There  is  a  beauty 
for  the  city,  and  a  beauty  for  the  countrv ; 
what  is  fit  and  proper  for  the  former,  may  be 
out  of  place  in  the  latter.  Many  a  man  who 
builds  a  house  in  the  country,  takes  his  model 
from  the  city  or  village,  which  is  as  much  out 
of  place  as  the  garments  of  a  city  gentleman 
would  be  on  a  farmer  at  work  in  the  field,  or 
a  rich  cashmere  shawl  over  the  square  shoul- 
ders and  tawdry  dress  of  "foreign  help,"  or 
the  dress  of  a  city  belle  on  the  faultless  form 
of  the  country  beauty,  whose  unadorned  at- 
tractions surpass  the  power  of  art. 

Let  us  draw  two  pictures,— one  of  the  most 
prevalent  style  of  farm  houses  as  they  are,  and 
one  such  as  they  mi^t  be,  and  see  which  is 
the  most  attractive.  The  first  is  a  "square- 
as-a-brick,"  upright,  story-and-a-half  or  two 
story  end-to-the-road  building,  dapboarded 
and  painted  a. dazzling  white,  possibly  with 
green  blinds,  and,  if  extra-stylish,  with  a  pi- 
azza in  front.  From  this,  or,  if  this  be  want- 
ing, from  the  front  comers  of  the  house,  a 
picket  fence,  tall  and  white,  extends  to  the 
road,  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  and  along 
in  front  of  the  house,  constituting  the  fronts 
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yard.  In  each  comer  of  this,  is  oerhaps  a 
tree,  or  perhaps  a  row  of  firs  in  front,  with 
their  branches  trimmed  up  threearor  four  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  out-builmngs  have  the 
same  huxi,  square,  matter-of-fact  appearance. 
A  puerile  taste  may  see  something  to  admire 
in  the  clear  white  of  the  house  and  the  con- 
trast of  its  green  blinds^  if  it  have  any. 

Now  Idbk  at  this  bit  of  landscape  by  the 
road  side.  There  comes  sloping  down  a 
sunny  hill-side  on  which,  midway  from  the 
top,  IS  a  gnarled  oak  with  spreading  branches, 
and  here  and  there  are  aged  cedars  and  clumps 
of  trees  and  shrubs  unspoiled  by  the  hand  of 
art.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  level  space ; 
on  the  other  side  of  this,  is  a  rocky  knoll  of 
huge  riven  and  splintered  boulders,  amid  which 
grow  trees,  shrubs  and  clambering  vines.  In 
the  rear  is  an  open  field,  bounded  by  a  brook, 
beyond  which  nses  a  wooded  eminence,  whose 
trees  and  shrubs  form  a  most  agreeable  back- 
ground, with  almost  every  hue  and  shade  of 
green  in  summer,  and  of  crimson,  orange  and 
gold  in  autumn.  Study  the  scene  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  take  in  its  simple,  yet  mysterious 
beauty.  You  may  look  and  look  again,  and 
not  tire  of  it.  Familiarity  only  makes  it  the 
lovelier. 

Now  suppose  we  set  a  cottage,  the  simplest 
possible,  to  begin  with,  on  the  level  space  be- 
tween the  foot  of  the  hill  and  the  rocky  knoll, 
with  a  steep,  Gothic  roof,  for  this  is  both  pic- 
turesque and  roomy.  On  this  we  will  have 
neither  clapboards  nor  paint,  but  cover  with 
rough,  solid  boards,  six  or  eight  inches  wide, 
matched  and  thoroughly  nailed.  Over  the 
door  we  will  make  a  rustic  porch,  with  a  seat 
on  either  side,  and  over  each  of  the  windows 
a  rustic  trellis  for  vines  and  running  roses,  and 
leave  all  for  nature  to  give  a  color  m  harmony 
with  its  surroundings.  A  little  back  of  the 
cottage,  in  the  midst  of  that  thicket  of  cedars 
andshmbs  which  will  serve  to  protect  it  from 
the  cold  wintry  bUst,  we  will  place  a  bam  to 
correspond  in  style  with  the  house,  and  near 
the  rocky  knoll,  and  within  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  and  vines,  a  rustic  arbor.  For  a  passage 
way  from  the  road,  for  carriages,  we  will  take 
out  a  part  of  the  stone  wall,  and  at  each  end 
of  the  gap  put  up  a  substantial  unhewn  Dost, 
and  here  hang  a  rustic  gate,  and  directly  in 
front  of  the  cottage  door,  which  may  be  from 
six  to  ten  rods  from  the  road,  we  wiU  place  a. 
similar  gate,  but  less  in  size,  for  foot  travel- 
lers, and  this  completes  the  picture. 

liiBt  the  two  be  coApared  and  see  which  is 
the  most  attractive  and  beautiful.  ^  The  first 
is  expensive,  the  latter  cheap.  Is  it  objected 
that  tne  cottage  is  too  small  ior  a/arm  house  ? 
It  may  be  increased  to  any  size  and  almost 
any  picturesque  form,  and  as  the  great  ex- 
pense of  paint  which,  in  the  first  case,  is  to  be 
renewed  every  few  years,  is  saved,  the  greater 
convenience  may  be  afforded  within.  Another 
material  which  abounds  everjr  where  in  New 
England,  may  be  used  for  buildmg  with  greater 


durability  and  even  more  pleasing  effect  than 
boards.  I  mean  the  stones,  as  they  are  taken 
from  the  ground  or  surface, — cobble  or  rab- 
ble stones,  if  you  please.  An  objection  is 
made  to  these,  that  a  house  made  of  them  ia 
cold  and  damppbut  if  properly  made,  the  walla 
of  a  stone  house  are  as  dry  and  pleasant  as  one 
of  wood. 
Bandolph,Ma8s.,lS6S. 


Remarks. — ^We  cannot  agree  with  our  cor- 
respondent in  some  of  his  ideas  of  taste  and 
beauty.  We  confess  to  a  liking  for  his 
•*square-as-a-brick,"  "clapboarded,"  "daz- 
zling white*'  building,  though  we  might  prefer 
a  light  cream  color,  with  * 'green  blinds,  a  pi- 
azza and  shade  trees,**  and  a  dislike  of  his 
fanciful  cottage,  with  *^8teep  Gothic  roof,** 
"covered  with  rough  solid  boards  and  left 
without  paint  for  nature  to  color  in  harmony 
with  its  surroundings.*'  Think  of  sleeping  in 
a  room  immediately  under  such  a  "pictor- 
esqu!e**  roof  afler  the  fierce  rays  of  a  July  sun 
have  rested  all  day  on  its  roomy  surface !  We 
have  tried  it  so  often  that  an  involontary 
"Good  Lord,  deliver  us**  springs  up  at  the 
very  sight  or  mention  of  a  steep,  picturesqae 
and  roomy  Gothic  roof.  And  then  as  to  color, 
we  feel  like  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  old  South  Church  everj 
time  we  go  up  or  down  Washington  Street, 
for  the  Ughter  shade  and  more  cheerful  look 
which  a  new  coat  of  paint  has  given  to  that 
venerable  structure.  We  rejoice  also  to  see 
in  every  direction  unmistakable  evidence  that 
the  taste  for  the  dark  and  dismal  in  the  color 
of  dwellings  is  passing  away. 


For  ihe  New  England  Farmer, 
"ULQtBTNlSQ   JEK)DS  AND    FUMIOATOB. 

Do  you  know  of  any  facts  proving  liehtning 
rods  of  any  value  P  If  you  do  not,  is  there  no 
way  of  compiling  statistics  having  a  look  one 
way  or  the  other,  for,  or  against  them  ? 

A  third  and,  it^  is  to  be  hoped,  the  last  gang 
of  builders  of  these  rods,  is  now  crawling 
over  our  hills,  and  through  our  valleys,  and 
getting  the  usual  amount  of  money  from  the 
farmers,  who  are  in  doubt  about  the  whole 
subject, 'and  too  easily  victimized  by  the  art- 
ful conductor  of  these  speculations. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  the  whole  country,  to  the 
farthest  west,  was  canvassed  and  bled  by  those 
carrying  iron  rods  and  insulators.  Three  or  four 
years  ago,  the  thins  was  repeated  with  twisted 
copper  and  no  insiuators. 

jNowthey  have  got  a  new  twist,  and  per- 
hxg%  have  twisted  both  materials  together,  call- 
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iDg  their  machinery  galyano-electric  conduce 
tors,  or  magnetics.  Now  all  this  has  ever 
looked  like  humbug !  If  it  is  not,  let  the  peo- 
ple get  some  facts,  on  which  to  found  an  opin- 
ion. Are  there  a  thousand  buildings  in  a 
oountiy  with  rods,  pair  them  off  with  a  thou- 
sand with  none.  Let  No.  1,  with  a  conductor 
be  paired  with  the  nearest  building  to  it  with 
none,  and  continue  till  the  odd  and  even  num- 
bers count  up  enough  to  give  us  a  little  history 
of  lightning  work  for  a  few  years,  in  the  rural 
districts. 

Extremes  are  said  to  meet.  They  some- 
times follow  each  other.    The  lightning  rod 

.  man  in  his  covered  carriage,  was  allowed  by 
the  **Fumigator^^  man  in  his  top  bu^gy.  I  am 
so  fortunate  as  to  live  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
hill;  consequently  many  a  weary  horse  and 
hungry  traveller,  crave  rest  and  refreshment 
when  they  get  to  my  poor  tip-top  house.  The 
fiimigator,  I  had  got  m  the  spring  from  one  of 
tiiese  benevolent  patent-pilgrims  for  a  dinner 
and  sheep^s  pelt.  The  sheep  breeders  of  Ver- 
mont had  ''examined  and  approved."  Ah, 
yes !  But  these  men  donH  breed  the  things 
that  eat  up  sheep.  By  my  own  negligence,  I 
had  a  few  sheep  with  ticks.  I  appbed  the  fu- 
migator  and  it  killed  every  tick  ihat  got 
smoked;  and 'I  went  over  my  lamb  in  some 
twen^  or  twenty-five  minutes ,  with  a  man  to  hold 
it.    Better  expend  three  dollars  to  clear  ticks 

*  from  the  flock,  than  pay  that  for  the  madiine 
and  break  your  back  smc^ng  them  out. 

But  the  wonderful  instrument  that  gets  it- 
self pictured  and  painted  in  so  many  papers, 
is  death  on  mosquitoes.  Well,  I  chuged  upon 
them  the  other  evening,  very  much  as  Uncle 
Toby  did  on  his  sod  forts.  I  marched  and 
counter-marched  through  the  house.  The 
smoke  of  the  attack  waxed  thick.    The  mos- 

auitoes  went  up,  and  all  the  females  of  the  fam- 
y  went  to  bed  narcotized,  swooning  with  to- 
bacco tremens.  It  is  true,  a  little  sugar  on 
live  coals  will  do  just  as  well,  but  there  is  no 
patent  on  that  method. 

The  virtues  of  the  fumigator  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  Only  one  more  can  be  named 
here.  It  is  death  on  bedbugs.  A  near  neigh- 
bor wished  to  try  it  on  them.  Although  ac- 
cording to  the  bond  I  am  not  allowed  to  lend  or 
use  the  instrument  off  my  own  premises,  yet 
I  dared  to  break  it  just  this  one  time.  To 
make  assurance  doubly  sure.  Miss  Nabor  got 
one  of  the  enemy  prisoner  and  set  him  up  as 
a  |arget.  She  first  assaulted  him  in  rear.  In- 
stead of  surrendering,  he  at  once  commenced 
a  masterly  retreat.  She  then  made  h  flank 
movement,  and  fired  both  on  his  rieht  and  left, 
but  with  no  better  success.  Finalty,  our  val- 
iant friend  filed  to  the  firont  and  poured  dis- 
chaiges  point  blank  into  the  enemy^s  face  and 
eyes.  It  was  all  in  vain,  so  far  as  Mr.  Bed- 
bug was  concerned.  But  to  the  fumieatress 
by  this  time  the  world  and  the  thin^  uierein 
contained,  began  to  gyrate  very  rapidly,  and 
she  had  only  time  to  give  the  villain  the  coup 


de  grace  with  her  shoe,  before  giving  herself 
into  the  hands  of  her  friends,  * 'smoked  out.^' 

Mercury  about  86  degrees  above,  a^d  the 
spnmer  ,h«  made  up  i^^^ly  for  .pring'.  de- 
linquencies. 

C.  N.  Andrews. 

Chelsea,  Vt.,  July  4,  1868. 


BOV.  CHAUlTOinr  B.  GOOBBICH. 
The  name  of  this  gentleman  has  become  so 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  agricultural  papers 
and  especially  to  those  who  cultivate  any  of  the 
many  varieties  which  he  originated,  that  the 
following  tribute  to  his  memory  by  Alex.  Hyde, 
Esq.,  will  prove  generally  interesting.  For 
some  sixteen  years  Mr.  Groodrich  studied  the 
subject  carefully,  and  has  left  us  a  rich  legacy 
in  the  results  of  his  investigations  and  experi- 
ments. We  copy  from  an  article  in  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Horticulture : — 

From  some  constitntional  Idiosyncnsr,  Mr. 
Gkxxlrich  was  unable  to  eat  potatoes  himself; 
which  &ct  makes  his  persevering  labors  in  study- 
ing the  habits  of  the  plant,  and  originating  new 
varieties,  all  the  more  remarkable.  As  early  as 
1846,  his  attention  was  called  to  the  potato-disease. 
The  result  of  his  investigations  was  the  conclusion, 
that  the  causes  of  the  disease  of  this  semi-tropical 
plant  were  the  changes  and  intensities  of  the  weath- 
er, the  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  artificial  mode 
of  culture.  The  constitution  of  the  potato  thus  be- 
came impaired,  and  transmitted  its  want  of  vigor 
to  succeeding  generations,  each  becoming  more 
and  more  enfeebled.  In  1848,  he  began  importing 
from  Soalh  America,  the  original  home  of  the  po- 
tato, some  of  the  native  tubers,  and,  from  the  seed 
of  these,  hegsai  reproducing  new  varieties.  In  all, 
he  originated  some  fifteen  thousand  seedlings. 
These  he  divided  into  sevens-four  distinct  families. 
After  four  or  five  years'  trial  of  the  difibrent  seed- 
lings, he  r^ected  those  whbse  health,  yield,  and 
habits  he  did  not  like.  Mr.  O.  died  in  the  midst  of 
his  experiments,  but  not  until  he  had  established 
in  public  favor  the  Oamet  Chili,  Early  Goodrich, 
Cahco,  Oleason,  and  Harrison  varieties,  whicn 
now  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  with  all  well- 
posted  and  successful  cultivators.  These  varieties 
can  be  planted  with  the  expectation,  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  they  will  escape  disease, 
and  yield  remunerative  crops  of  excellent  quality. 
They  will  doubtless  degenerate  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  an  occasional  reproduction  flrom  seed  of 
a  hMlthy  parentage  will  be  necessary.  The  de- 
generacy may  be  retarded,  if  not  prevented,  by  a 
judicious  selection  of  soil,  and  a  cultivation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  vegetable  pa- 
thology. 

We  notice  that  some  of  our  horticultural 
writers  have  suggested  the  idea  of  extending 
to  the  labors,  or  rather  productions,  of  such 
men  as  Mr.  Groodrich  the  protection  afforded 
to  authors  by  the  law  of  copy-right,  and  to  m- 
ventors  by  the  patent  law,  and  that  veiy 
plausible  arguments  are  advanced  for  such  a 
provision.  But  as  yet  we  think  that  farmers 
are  hardly  prepared  for  * 'patent  potatoes,^' 
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patent  grapes,  strawberries,  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, oats,  &c.,  or  for  patent  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry.  But  the  question  is 
already  before  the*  people,  and  very  likely 
Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  take  some  ac- 
tion on  the  subject. 

4i 

DOES  TABMHra  fatp 

Having  seen  a  number  of  inquiries  in  rela- 
tion to  the  above  subject,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
give  you  an  item  that  will  show  what  a  young 
man  in  this  place  has  done. 

He  was  bom  and  brought  up  on  a  fann,  and 
learned  the  trade  from  his  father,  who  was 
called  a  thorough  going  farmer.  This  man 
started  for  himself  in  1861,  with  $275  in 
money,  which  was  all  he  was  worth  in  the 
world.  He  bought  thirty-six  acres  of  eld  pas- 
ture land  for  $1025;  bought  his  team  and 
went  to  work. 

He  built  a  good  substantial  house  and  bam, 
with  cellar  under  the  whole,  32  by  fifty  feet, 
for  the  making  and  storing  of  manure.  His 
neighbors  said — **Do  not  make  a  cellar;  if 
you  do,  you  will  lose  all  your  stock  with  the 
cattle  disease,  and  it  will  ruin  the  neighbor- 
hood as  well  as  yourself."  But  he  heeded 
not  their  advice,  and  his  cellar  has  paid  better 
than  any  other  investment  on  his  farm,  unless 
it  is  underdrains  of  atone,  which  have  been 
put  in  to  the  amout  of  over  one  mile.  Neigh- 
Dors  shook  their  heads  and  said — "He  will 
starve  on  that  place ;"  but,  by  perseverance 
and  plenty  of  work,  he  has  maae  great  im- 
provements, and  has  also  lived  on  the  place. 

He  is  a  bachelor,  and,  of  course,  hires  his 
help  in  the  house  as  well  as  out  doors  when 
necessary,  and  does  manage  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  He  keeps  an  account  of  all  his  trans- 
actions, and  would  be  able  to  tell,  if  asked, 
what  it  had  cost  him  to  make  a  pound  of  pork 
in  more  than  one  instance ;  also,  if  there  is 
any  profit  in  the  raising  of  poultry  in  largenor 
snuJl  lots.  An  inventory  is  taken  at  the  close 
of  each  year,  and  then  he  can  tell  at  once 
what  the  profits  and  expenses  have  been  for 
the  past  year,  and  this  will  help  to  form  plans 
for  next  year  with  better  results  than  if  it  were 
all  mere  guess  work. 

His  farm  was  rented  one  year,  while  he  en- 
listed in  the  army,  but  it  was  no  improvement 
to  the  farm,  or  his  pocket  either,  for  his  health 
was  so  poor  that  he  was  not  able  to  do  any 
work  for  more  than  a  year  after  his  return. 

The  past  season  he  refused  an  offer  of  $4200 
for  his  farm  and  his  out  lands  (which  have 
been  bought  by  piecemeal  since  his  first  pur- 
chase of  the  farm,)  will  pay  all  his  debts,  and 
the  pergonal  property  will  bring  at  auction 
from  $1200  to  $1500  more,  making  over  $5000 
for  five  vears^  work,  which  I  think  is  doing 
very  well  on  a  farm  in  this  country.  Now  if 
one  man  can  do  this  on  a  farm  without  a  wife 
to  help  hun  over  the  rough  road  of  life,  and 


with  all  the  drawbacks  that  a  young  man  with- 
out money  has  to  encounter,  why  cannot 
another  do  the  same  ?  It  requires  tact,  enei^, 
and  industry  to  achieve  success  on  a  farm  as 
well  as  in  other  vocations  in  life. — Z>.  T., 
West  Springfield,  Mass,,  in  Country  Oent. 


ABSOBTUTQ  TBUIT. 

Dr.  Claggett  of  St.  Louis  said,  "I  wish  I 
could  impress  upon  fruit-growers  the  import- 
ance ana  profit  of  assortmg  fruit.  Fruit  will 
not  only  bring  better  prices  if  assorted,  but 
deprecuition  of  prices  will  be  prevented.  Too 
few  shippers  assort  their  fruit ;  such  as  do, 
get  from  one-third  to  one-half  more  for  it  than 
Uiose  who  do  not  do  so.  Full  one-third  of 
the  fmit*  found  in  packages  had  better  have 
been  given  to  the  pigs.  The  market  is  ovep- 
run  with  packages  of  inferior  fruit.  We  who 
are  dealers  have  to  assort  it.  If  one-third  of 
the  frait  sent  to  this  market  were  left  at  home, 
the  other  two-thirds  would  brin^  more  money 
than  the  whole  does  now.  It  is  every  man^s 
interest  to  leave  imperfect  fruit^  at  home ;  if 
he  does  not,  the  buyer  has  to  throw  fully  one- 
third  of  it  away.  If  a  dealer  knows  a  shipper 
has  a  reputation  for  assorting  his  fruit,  he  can 
recommend  his  packages  confidently  withoat 
examination ;  but,  so  far  as  nine-tenths  of  the 
packages  received  from  shippers  are  con- 
cerned, dealers  know  nothing  about  them  thai» 
will  warrant  them  in  asserting'  the  excellence 
of  the  fruit  to  a  customer  untd  it  has  bpen  ex- 
aipined.  I  wish  every  shipper  knew  the  value 
to  him  of  a  good  reputation,— of  a  reputation 
that  will  sell  fruit-packa^  bearing  his  brand 
at  the  highest  market-price,  without  Examina- 
tion. Every  fruit-grower  should  aim  to  get 
such  a  reputation.^^ — Am,  Pomological  Soc, 


THB  OUBBAKT  WOBM. 

About  the  middle  of  May  they  begin  to  ap- 
pear on  the  lower  leaves  near  the  ground,  and 
what  afterward  proves  to  be  numy  hundreds 
may  be  found  on  a  single  leaf.  They  travel 
slowly  until  they  attam  considerable  size, 
which  gives  ample  time  to  destroy  them  before 
they  have  done  much  damage.  By  the  Ist  of 
June  small  black  skins,  with  the  worm^s  head 
attached,  may  be  seen  on  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  in  a  very  few  days  no  worms  are 
to  be  seen.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  worms 
on  the  top  of  a  bush  in  the  evening,  and 
in  the  morning  each  one  had  left  behfkid 
it  its  skin,  and  disappeared.  Whether  in  one 
night  the  larva  changes  into  a  fiy,  unlike 
other  insects,  or  whether  it  goes  through 
the  regular  transforming  process  of  a  chrysa- 
lis^ life  in  a  cocoon,  in  uie  earth  beneath  the 
bush,  I  have  not  ascertained,  but  intend  to  re- 
move a  bush,  sift  the  soil,  and  learn  the  facta, 
if  possible.  I  placed  three  sizes  of  the  worms, 
from  one-third  to  fully  grown,  in  a  glass  ves- 
sel, and  put  in  with  them  some  currant  leaves : 
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each  of  the  sizes  immediately  concealed  them- 
selves at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  under  a  co- 
coon. This  leads  me  to  think  that  they  enter 
the  earth  as  above  conjectured ;  but  why  they 
should  leave  their  old  suits  behind  them  on  the 
ends  of  the  branches  seems  a  mystery.  It  is 
about  two  weeks  since  the  larvae  were  placed  in 
the  vessel,  and  it  is  now  swarming  with  beau- 
tiful yellow  flies,  in  size  and  s)^ape  somewhat 
similar  to  the  house-fly,  a  little  more  slender, 
with  large  abdomen,  and  prepared  to  deposit 
an  innumerable  number  of  eggs,  which  they 
are  now  fastening  upon  leaves  put  in  the  glass 
for  this  purpose.  We  may  therefore  suppose 
that  the  eggs  of  the  new  installment  are  al- 
ready upon  the  foliage,  and  I  i^m  watching 
dailv  for  their  re-appeaiance,  which  at  the 
farthest  will  not  be  longer  than  a  week,  as  they 
have  been  gone  from  the  bushes  two  weeks ; 
thus  they  appear  and  disappear  three  times 
during  the  season,  and  ^ch  time  they  come 
in  greater  numbers. 

The  bushes  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch 
each  other ;  if  they  do,  the  larvse  will  continue 
to*  eat  and  grow  until  they  get  to  be  an  inch 
long.  They  do  not  in  any  case  leave  one  bush 
and  creep  on  the  ground  to  another,  but  al- 
ways leave  when  mey  reach  the  top,  not  being 
particular  about  their  size  or  age,  if  the 
branches  of  another  bush  do  not  intermingle. 
I  have  had  many  bushes  uninjured,  with  others 
standing  on  either  side  entirely  .defoliated, 
when  they  did  not  touch  each  other. — A,  J, 
Cayibood,  in  New  York  Hofliculturist, 


CHBMIBTBT  OF  HAT  MAEJNQ. 

The  succulent  grasses  that  clothe  our  fields 
with  verdure  are  verj^  insignificant  vegetable 

frowths  in  contrast  with  the  forest  trees  whose 
uge  trunks  rise  up  from  the  hillside  and  the 
plam,  and  darken,  with  their  dense  foliage, 
unnumbered  acres  of  our  fertile  lands.  In 
the  tiny  stalk  and  leaves  of  the  timothy,  clover, 
red-top,  &c.,  there  are  rich  juices  circulating, 
which  have  been  drawn  from  the  breast  of 
mother  earth.  These  juices  are  the  very  pabu- 
lum of  life,  and  from  them,  indirectly,  we  draw 
our  sustenance.  If  we  subject  to  chemical 
analysis  these  grasses,  we  shall  find  them  to 
contain  all  the  essential  elements  of  animal 
^owth.  But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  follow 
ikli  line  of  thought,  however  pleasing  or  at- 
tractive it  may  be.  We  wish  to  make  a  few 
brief  observations  upon  the  chemistry  of  cur- 
ing hay. 

Curing  hay  is,  chemically  speaking,  a  distil- 
latory or  evaporative  process.  It  is  doing 
with  succulent  vegetable  substances,  what  the 
salt-maker  does  with  his  saline  waters,  or  the 
suear-maker  with  his  saccharine  juices.  The 
object  is  to  drive  off  surplus  waters,  which  hold 
the  valuable  principles  in  solution ;  to  get  rid 
of  worthless  and  interfering  substances,  and 
retain  all  the  desirable  ones.  The  sugar- 
maker  may  apply  too  intense  heat  or  direct 


flame  to  his  evaporating  pans,  and  bum  or 
spoil  his  products ;  so  the  farmer  may  heat  his 
hay  too  much  in  the  blazing  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  greatly  injure  the  rich  nutrient  principles 
upon  which  its  value  depends.  Certain  it  is, 
we  cluinot  control  all  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  production  of  perfectly  cured  hay 
depends ;  but  we  ca#control  them  much  more 
decidedly  than  we  do.  A  ton  of  well-cuitd 
or  properly  dried  hay  is  worth  more  An  the 
mow  than  two  tons  of  that  which  is  cut  at  an  im- 
proper time  and  cured  in  an  imperfect  manner. 

Grass  is  not  generally  cut  and  cured  early 
enough  in  the  season.  The  sugar,  the  gluten, 
and  starch,  are  in  the  best  condition  for  pre- 
serving, before  the  ripening  of  the  seed  com- 
mences The  grean  end  and  aim  of  plant  life 
is  to  reproduce  itself, — to  perfect  its  seed.  The 
periods  of  inflorescence  and  seed-bearing  are 
attended  with  a  large  expenditure  of  costly 
material.  The  development  of  the  flower  to 
a  blade  of  timothy,  is  a  very  different  affair  to 
that  of  one  of  the  green  leaves.  The  former 
contributes  nothing  to  the  general  maintenance 
of  the  plant ;  the  latter  is  mouth,  stomach,  and 
lung.  Just  previous  to  flowering,  the  vegeta- 
tive power  is  most  active,  and  large  quantities 
of  starch  are  being  stored  up  ready  for  use 
when  the  pressing  occasion  arrives  to  form  the 
seed.  A  tremendous  struggle  takes  place  in 
the  plant,  when  the  nutritive  principle  is  dis- 
solved by  the  aid  of  diastase,  and  transferred 
to  the  seed.  As  soon  as  it  is  over,  signs  of 
exhaustion  appear,  and  the  plant  dies.  The 
time  to  cut  grass  is  before  this  culminating 
point  is  reached,  when  the  nutritive  principle 
pervades  every  part  of  the  stalk  and  leaf. 

Grass  is  generally  dried  too  much.  The 
ligneous  part  becomes^ hard  and  tough,  and 
animals  do  not  like  it  any  better  than  we  like 
over-baked  bread.  The  nutritive  portions  are 
not  so  readily  eliminated,  and  the  waste  is 
much  greater  m  parsing  through  the  assimilat- 
ing organs.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dry  hay  so 
thoroughly,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  putre- 
factive change  in  the  mow.  If  the  weather  is 
clear  and  warm,  it  may  safely  be  stored  the 
same  day  it  is  cut,  provided  it  is  not  cut  in  the 
early  morning,  while  loaded  with  dew.  If 
grass  could  be  mown  after  the  dew  is  gone, 
and  spread  upon  a  dry  parcel  of  ground,  four 
or  five  hours*  exposure  to  sun  and  air  will  fit 
it  for  the  bam.  All  moisture  proceeding  from 
dew  or  rain  must  be  removed.  Ha^  seldom 
or  never  spoils  from  fermentation  of"^  its  own 
juices,  unless  the  conditions  under  which  it  b 
stored  are  extremely  unfavorable.  The  pro- 
cess of  drying  or  curing  in  the  mow  proceeds 
slowly  and  advantageously  if  but  a  part  of  the 
natund  moisture  is  evaporated  in  the  open  air. 
A  pound  of  hay  well  dried  in  the  mow,  is  much 
better  than  an  equal  amount  dried  in  die  fierce 
rays  of  the  sun. 

If  farmers  will  observe  more  carefully,  and 
learn  a  few  simple  facts  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portant labor  of  hay-making,  they  can  secure 
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the  crop  more  expeditiooslj,  at  less  expense, 
and  obtain  it  of  far  better  quality.  Let  tbem 
venture  more.  Don^t  be  afraid  of  spoiling 
hay  by  storing,  if  partially  cured,  and  not  wet 
from  rain  or  dew.  These  suggestions  are 
drawn  from  experience,  and  are  worthy*  of  re- 
gard.— Dr,  Nichols*  Jour,  of  Chemistry, 


DUTOH  BTTIiBB. 

The  Dutch  have  lone  been  celebrated  for 
their  cultivation  of  bulbous  roots,  especially 
tulips  and  hyacinths;  and  from  March  till 
June  the  district  around  Haarlem  is  carpeted 
with  a  succession  of  beautiful  flowers,  biegin- 
ning  with  crocuses,  and  ending  with  ranunculi. 
The  sandy  soil  of  the  district,  which  is  derived 
from  the  dunes,  is  highly  favorable  to  bulb- 
culture  ;  indeed,  some  of  the  flowers  grow  on 
the  sand-hill ;  and  hundreds  of  acres  m  valua- 
ble land  are,  in  consequence,  devoted  to 
flower^farming.  In  the  proper  season,  as  one 
drives  along  uie  roads  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Haarlem,  he  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  bv 
plantations  of  hyacinths  and  tulips  in  fuU 
oloom,  forming  a  mass  of  color  exceedingly 
varied  and  rich,  while  the  scent  exhaled  is 
most  delicious.  Every  house  and  villa  has  its 
bulb-garden ;  and  for  long  distances  the  eye 
can  &ast  on  glorious  masses  of  richly-hued 
flowers.  In  one  of  the  bloemestrtes^  there  is  a 
bed  of  tulips  two  hundred  yards  in  length, 
which,  in  the  spring-time,  is  resplendent  with 
gorgeous  color;  and,  in  order  to  the  better 
settmg  of  them  ofif,  Uiey  are  framed  in  a  bor- 
der of  crown  imperial  lilies,  and  bridged  over 
for  effect  every  nere  and  there  with  a  wooden 
arch.  It  is  a  ^eat  pity  that  such  a  lovely 
flower  as  the  tulip  is  scentless ;  Nature  must 
have  exhausted  ner^lf  in  the  coloring.  The 
hyacinth,  however,  exhales  a  delicate  perfume, 
especially  about  midnight ;  and,  at  Haarlem, 
great  beds  of  these  favorite  flowers,  covered 
over  with  roofs  of  canvas  to  protect  them  from 
extreme  heat  or  rain,  may  be  seen,  so  arranged 
as  to  present  Uie  most  vivid  contrasts,  or  ex- 
hibit the  finest  harmonies  of  color. — Once  a 
Week,  

OUIiTIVATION'  BT  HOGS. 
From  a  report  in  the  Wisconsin  Farmer  of  a 
late  discussion  by  the  Oswego  Farmers*  Club, 
we  clip  the  following : — 

Capt.  Barnes — I 'never  yet  wired  or  cut  a 
hog^s  snout.  Some  ravenous  specimens  may 
require  it,  but  by  keeping  them  in  the  right 
place,  I  could  always  make  their  digging  prof- 
itable. When  a  boy  in  New  Enghmd,  I  knew 
a  man  who  had  a  nice  smooth  bit  of  meadow, 
which  he  could  not  plough,  as  the  ground  was 
full  of  stone.  It  had  haa  a  coat  of  soil  washed 
on  from  higher  land,  the  points  of  stone  that 
interfered  with  the  scythe  had  been  broken  off, 
and  it  was  often  top-dressed  with  chips,  dirt 
and  ashes.    Well,  there  came  two  or  three 


dry  season,  the  patch  became  sod  bound,  and 
the  white  grubs  got  into  it,  and  it  did  not  bemr 
five  hundred  of  hay  to  the  acre.  After  hay- 
ing the  old  man  turned  his  hogs  into  it  and 
they  rooted  it  completely  over.  Almost  every 
day  some  one  would  stop  in  the  road  and  shoot, 
''xour  hogs  are  rooting  your  lower  meadow 
aU  up.**  '*Let  'em  root,**  the  old  man  would 
answer.  In  tl^e  fall  he  harrowed  it  well,  and 
sowed  on  grass'  and  clover,  rolled  as  soon  as 
frost  was  out  in  spring,  and  his  meadow  was 
as  good  as  ever. 

Dea.  Osgood — ^And  I  have  seen  pastures 
that  could  not  be  ploughed,  kept  in  good  order 
by  hogs.  When  stonv  pastures  get  full  of 
brake,  they  dig  afler  the  brake  roots,  and  a 
little  p^ass  seed  sown  on  is  all  that  is  needed. 
Then  mlow,  moist  pastures  they  dig  for  angl« 
worms,  and  keep  the  sod  loose,  and  prevent 
moss  and  brake  coming  in.  They  are  the  de- 
stroyers of  all  wdlms  that  harbor  in  tlie 
ground.  But  what  will  you  do  in  our  tame 
grass  pastures?  They  dig  after  clover  roots, 
as  well  as  worms  and  morning  glory,  and  tear 
the  ground  all  up. 

Capt.  Barney — ^I  give  them  a  turn  at  my 
pasture,  before  I  break  it  up ;  they  take  out 
the  clover  roots,  and  white  ^ubs,  and  mellow 
the  land.  But  one  year  I  failed  to  break  up  a 
piece  afler  it  had  been  well  rooted  over,  and 
it  bore  more  feed  the  next  summer  than  any 
other  I  pastured.  I  would  rather  turn  ho^ 
on  my  meadows  in  the  fall,  than  cattle.  It  is 
a  most  wasteful  and  destructive  prac6ce  to 
feed  meadow  short  in  the  fall,  as  some  men  do. 


GBSASINa  WAGONS. 

But  few  people  are  aware  that  they  do  wag- 
ons and  carriages  more  injury  by  greasing  too 
plentifully  than  in  any  other  way.  A  weU-  « 
made  wheel  will  endure  common  wear  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  years,  if  care  is  taken  to  use 
the  right  kind  and  proper  amount  of  grease ; 
but  if  this  matter  is  not  attended  to,  they  will 
be  used  up  in  five  or  six  years.  Lard  should 
never  be  used  on  a  wagon,  for  it  will  penetrate 
the  hub  and  work  its  way  out  around  the 
tenons  of  the  spokes,  and  spoil  the  wheel. 
Tallow  is  the  best  lubricator  for  wood  axle- 
trees,  and  castor  oil  for  iron. 

Just  grease  enough  should  be  applied  to  the 
spindle  of  a  wagon  to  give  it  a  light  coating ; 
tois  is  better  than  more,  for  the  surplus  put  on 
will  work  out  at  the  ends,  and  be  forced  by 
the  shoulder-bands  and  nut-washers  into  the 
hub  around  the  outside  of  the  boxes. 

To  oil  an  iron  axle-tree,  first  wipe  the  spindle 
clean  with  a  cloth  wet  with  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, and  then  apply  a  few  drops  of  castor  oil 
near  the  shoulder  and  end*.  One  teaspoonful 
is  sufficient  for  the  whole* — Bural  Americcm. 


—A   bushel  of  redtop  seed  weighs  about  tea 
pounds. 
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THU   FBBOHBBOn   HOBS!    "OBLMAJre." 


llie  above  is  k  portraJt  of  ooe  of  the  two 
slallioiu  which  were  imported  bj  the  Mu«&- 
chmetta  Society  for  Promoting  Agricultoi 
July,  1884,  in  connectioa  with  three  mar 
the  tame  race.  "Orleans"  b  of  a  reddish 
'  roan  color,  and  at  six  years  of  age  stood 
baade  high  and  weighed  1450  pounds,  and  is 
considered  a  perfect  type  of  the  Percheron 
Horse.  For  the  use  of  the  cut  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  IM  courtesy  of  Chas.  L.  Flint,  Esq. 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Far  Ik*  Hoe  Enelaa^  Forma; 

HBW  FIiAV   FOB  TOF-DBB8SINa. 

Last  fall  I  tried  an  experiment  with  which  I 
am  so  well  pleased  that  I  take  my  pen  in  hand 
to  write  a  short  article  for  your  valuable  pa- 
per. 

For  sercral  yean  past  I  have  been  think- 
ing about  the  amount  of  manure  lost  every 
year  by  allowing  my  sheep  to  lie  in  the  pasture 


nights.  My  pasture  has  been  used  for  over 
thirty  years,  and  a*  the  sheep_  occupy  the  same 
restmg  places  nearly  every  night,  these  spots 
have  Decome  like  a  bam  yard,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  contrive  some  plan  to  distribute  these 
droppings  orer  my  mowing  lot. 

Commendng  as  soon  as  I  got  through  hay- 
ing,— and  I  think  no  man  .  ought  to  do  any 
having  afler  July, — I  made  a  movable  pen  bv 
nailing  three  boards,  fourteen  feet  in  length 
to  three  pieces  of  two-inch  scantling,  project- 
mg  at  the  bottom  for  stakes.  For  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  sheep,  I  found  it  necessan'  to 
nee  two  lengths  of  these  boards  for  each  side  of 
my  pen,  and  one  length  for  each  end.  I  used 
an  iron  bar  to  make  the  holes  for  the  stakes, 
and  fastened  the  tops  with  straps.  I  think  a 
lighter  and  more  convenient  fence  might  be 
made,  but  as  mine  is,  one  man  will  rAnove 
the  panels,  one  at  a  time,  and  set  them  in  a 
jiew  place  in  twenty  minutes. 

By  keeping  a  small  trough  or  two  in  the  pen, 
and  putting  :nto  them  a  Uttle  salt  or  com,  the 
sheep  will  Team  in  three  days  to  run  for  the 
pen  aa  soon  ks  let  out  of  the  pasture. 
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Last  fall  they  were  yarded  on  the  poorest 
part  of  my  mowing.  The  first  nieht  they 
were  put  on  a  moss  grown  knoll.  One  night 
in  a  place  is  sufficient.  The  effect,  as  ob- 
served this  tenth  day  of  June,  is  wonderful. 
I  am  sure  there  is  threefold  more  grass  where- 
ever  the  sheep  were  thus  yarded  than  where 
they  were  not ;  it  already  being  knee  high  and 
beginning  to  head  out.  Even  on  the  old 
mossy  knoll,  the  grass  is  a  sighcto  behold, 
marking  by  its  vigorous  CTOwth  the  exact  space 
on  which  they  were  yarded. 

Some  may  object  that  there  is  too  much 
work  and  bother  m  this  plan  of  top-dressing. 
But  brother  farmers  is  there  not  luurd  work  m 
shovelling  over,  carting,  and  spreading  ma- 
nure, to  say  nothing  of  ploughing  up  the  tough 
sward  ?  ^d  if  we  can  n^e  the  sheep  save 
all  this  laJbor,  may  we  not  afford  to  do  a  little 
tinkering  for  them  P  It  is  easier  than  shovel- 
ling manure,  and  besides  1  save  much  of  the 
strength  of  the  manure  that  is  lost  at  the  bam. 
If  we  finish  up  oiur  haying  in  July,  we  have 
three  months  or  more  to  follow  this  business, 
and  I  really  believe  that  with  a  large  farm, 
a  large  flock  of  sheep  and  conveniences  for  its 
prosecution,  we  can  greatly  improve  our  old 
mowings,  and  consequently  the  profits  of  farm- 
ing. H.  H.  c. 

BraitUree,  VL,  June  10,  1868. 


-WHAT  FABMOra  IS  TO  BB. 

It  is  evident  to  any  thoughtful  man  that  we 
have  entered  a  new  epoch  in  American  agri- 
culture. Our  population  increases  rapidly, 
and  the  production  of  food  does  not  keep 
pace  with  it.  '*!  have  just  sold  a  two-year- 
old  heifer  for  $60,^*  said  an  old  farmer.  *'I 
had  no  idea  of  selline  her.  She  had  run  in 
the  yard  all  winter,  and  I  never  fed  her  a  hand- 
ful of  grain,  but  a  butcher  saw  her  and  offered 
me  $60  for  her.^'  He  thought  it  a  great 
price.  •  I  told  him  that  a  weU-bred  animal, 
with  liberal  feeding  could  easily  be  made 
worth  $100  at  two  years  old.  It  seems  diffi- 
cult for  an  old  farmer  to  realize  the  changed 
condition  of  things.  He  is  apt  to  think  that  a 
thing  which  did  not  pay  when  the  country  was 
new  will  not  pay  now.  "Fifteen  dollars  for  a 
calf  !^'  exclaimed  a  city  friend  the  other  day. 
*'I  thought  calves  were  not  worth  more  than 
a  dollar  apiece.  My  father  used  to  sell 
them  for  that.  In  those  days  agriculture 
was  not  appreciated  How  could  it  be,  with 
calves  a  dollar  apiece  and  wheat  seventy-five 
cents  a  bushel  ?  We  have  now  high  prices — 
perhaps  a  little  too  high — but  they  wore 
necessary  to  place  agriculture  on  its  true 
foundation.  Farming  will  now  be  as  respeo-, 
table  in  fact  as  it  has  hitherto  been  in  .theory. 
Let  young  farmers  take  a  calm  view  of  the 
situation.  We  are  going  to  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent system  of  farming  from  what  we  have 
bad. 


Mark  you,  I  am  not  finding  fault  with 
the  old  farmM.  No  man  can  respect  them 
more  than  I  oo.  They  have  done  an  immense 
amount  of  work  and  done  it  well.  Their  sys- 
tem was  the  best  in  the  circumstances.  Bat 
the  '*stump'period^^  has  passed,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by.  the  mowing  machine,  with  the  steam 
plow  appearing  in  the  distance.  Virginia 
fences  and  bad  roads  are  still  found,  but  uiey, 
too,  will  soon  belong  to  the  past.  Under^ 
draining  will  improve  the  latter,  and  the  high 
price  of  wood  will  banish  the  former.  Labor 
IS  more  abundant,  and  waees  are  paid  in 
wheat  less  than  formerly.  The  district  school 
has  a  prodigious  influence.  Now  let  our 
young  farmevs  bestir  themselves.  They  must 
be  **men  of  thought  and  men  of  action.^*  In 
the  older  settled  sections  we  have  blacksmiths, 
and  wheelwrights,  and  carpenters,  and  brick- 
layers, and  saddlers,  at  no  great  distance, 
and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  a  farmer  to 
be  a  "Jack  of  aU  Trades.^*  His  business  is 
to  cultivate  the  land ;  to  look  well  to  the  state 
of  his  flocks  and  his  herds ;  to  attend  to  the 
thousand  little  details  of  his  establishment. 
He  must  have  a  trained  mind  and  skilful  hands 
— must  be  able  to  work  himself  and  direct 
others.  He  must  plan  work  for  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  not  do  in  summer  what  should 
be  done  in  winter — should  not  work  in  the 
bam  when  the  sun  shines  and  make  hay  when 
it  rains.  He  requires  great  energy,  prompt- 
ness, and  perseverance.  Much  of  his  success 
will  depend  on  getting  his  land  in  good  order 
and  sowing  in  proper  season,  and  it  requires 
no  little  forethought  and  good  judgment  to 
accomplish  even  this.  It  is  a  good  deal  easier 
to  **work^^  than  it  is  to  think.  The  best  ^n- 
eral  rule  for  a  young  farmer's  guidance  is  to 
do  first  what  he  likes  to  do  least. 

Many  people  seem  to  think  that  it  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  manage  a  fann ; 
while  in  point  of  fact  it  requires  far  more 
brains  to  be  a  first-rate  farmer  than  to  be  a 
second-rate  lawyer.  The  man  who  thinks  that 
because  he  has  studied  agricultural  chemistry 
he  will  make  a  good  farmer,  is  a  goose.  If  he 
has  the  necessary  qualities  for  success  as  a 
farmer,  and  likes  the  business,  he  will  proba- 
bly succeed.  If  he  has  not,  all  the  chemistry 
in  the  world  wUl  not  enable  him  to  "make 
farming  pay.*'  Chemistry  will  not  teach  him 
how  to  buy  and  how  to  sell.  It  will  not  get 
him  out  of  bed  in  a  morning.  It  will  teach 
him  how  milk  is  formed,  and  why  it  tarns 
sour,  but  it  will  not  secure  regular  feeding  and 
steady  milking.  It  will  teach  him  the  import- 
ance of  having  boiling  water  to  scald  the  milk- 
pans,  but  it  will  not  enable  him  to  have  every- 
thing ready  just  when  it  is  wanted.  If  he 
would  make  a  good  farmer  without  chemistry, 
la  scientific  education  will  enable  him  to  make 
a  still  better  and  more  successful  fanner ;  but 
if  he  would  not  succeed  in  some  degree  with- 
out it,  chemistnr  will  not  enable  him  to  make 
farming  pay. — «/.  Harris,  in  Am.  Ag, 
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SXTBACTS  AND  BSFIiIESS. 


BOOKS. 


With  me,  as  with  many  of  yonr  correspondents, 
''Extracts  and  Replies"  are  usnally  looked  over 
ISrst ;  and  scarcely  any  one,  unless  his  attention 
has  incidentally  been  called  to  the  fiEu;t,ls  aware  of 
the  amount  of  varied,  practical  and  speculative  in- 
formation contained  in  this  particular  column  in  a 
y&r. 

Next  in  order,  and  sometimes  first,  with  me  the 
hook  list  and  notices  are  sought,  and  in  those  pub- 
lications which  have  no  Extracts  and  Replies  de- 
partment, the  book  list  and  reviews  come  first. 
&ut  the  point  which  is  sought  at  this  time  is : — 

Why  are  there  no  more  notices  of  agricultural 
hooks,  papers,  periodicals  and  works  which  inci- 
dentally belong  to  this  class  in  our  publications 
specially  devoted  to  agriculture  ? 

Beginning  about  the  middle  of  November,  it  is  a 
continnou8  scream  of  holiday  and  juvenile  books 
till  fhlly  up  to  February,  in  nearly  all  kinds  of 
publications  you  may  take  up,  and  oftentimes,  with 
so  few  other  book  notices,  that  one  fairly  dreads 
to  look  them  over. 

These,  and  such  books,  are  good  in  their  appro- 
priate place,  no  doubt,  but  in  agricultural  publica- 
tions it  seems  as  though  more  prominence  should  be 
^ven  to  its  own  special  and  kindred  literature. 

Give  such  works  as  the  New  England  Fabmeh 
Monthly,  bound,  Country  Gentleman,  American 
Affrieutturxsty  and  many  others  not  heard  from, 
once  a  year,  appreciative  notices  without  overlook- 
ing the  many  valuable  books  which  belong  with 
them,  and  get  them  on  to  the  table  of  the  farmer, 
in  lieu  of  so  much  trash  as  is  sent  broad-cast 
through  the  kindly  notices  and  reviews  of  our  ag- 
cultural  press.  Just  compare  our  agricultural 
hooks  and  annuals  with— well,  I  don't  care— with 
the  original  Mother  Goose  Melodies,  hifalntin  boys 
and  girls*  books,  novels,  &c.,  and  see  if  you  do 
not  say,  with  me,  that  agricultural  papers  are  giv- 
ing an  undue  prominence  to  the  latter. 

One  of  our  religious  papers,  in  speaking  of  one 
of  the  best  of  the  juvenile  class  of  books,  very 
truly  says :  <*Its  style  is  somewhat  inflated,  and 
it  has  a  general  tone  of  boyish  exaggeration 
throughout,  which  we  suppose  was  the  intention  of 
the  antlior,  as  he  wrote  it  for  boys.  This,  however, 
we  cannot  approve;  for  we  think  the  youth  of 
America  pick  up  these  ideas  easily  enough  without 
having  them  put  before  them  as  examples  in  books 
intended  for  their  use." 

More  is  already  written  than  was  intended,  and 
yet  the  subject  is  just  beginning  to  well  up.  All 
probably  have  heard  of  the  painter  Who  wrote  the 
name  of  the  animal  he  had  drawn  under  the  picture, 
lest  it  should  be  mistaken  for  some  other  creature,  so 
lest  the  reader  may  not  divine  the  purport  of  this 
article^I  willinforra  him  that  it  was  written  for 
the  good  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  literature. 

FarmingUm,  Me,,  1868.  0.  W.  Tbub. 

Rbmabxs.— In  case  of  the  painter  alluded  to,  we 
suppose  there  was  danger  that  the  picture  under 
which  he  wrote  "horse"  might  otherwise  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  cow.  We  don't  think  there 
was  any  danger  of  friend  True's  '•drawing"  being 
thus  misinterpreted.  We  regret  that  he  did  not 
dip  his  bucket  a  little  deeper  into  the  "well"  of  his 
subject.  As  it  is,  however,  he  has  given  us  a  word 
in  season,— a  word  that  parents,  as  well  as  the* 
conductors  of  agricultural  papers,  may  well  heed. 
The  mind  as  well  as  the  body  craves  food ;  but 
are  stimulants  less  dangerous  to  the  one  than  to 
the  other  ? 


Our  correspondent  probably  knows  why  white  # 
sheep  eat  more  hay  than  black  ones.  And  a  glance 
at  any  book-store  or  publisher's  catalogue  must 
suggest  the  reason  why  notices  of  new  books .  on 
agriculture  are  less  frequent  than  of  those  on  mis- 
cellaneous subjects — ^including  histories,  biogra- 
phies, travels,  juveniles,  fiction,  &c.  Still  the  in- 
crease of  agricultural  publications  has  been  very 
great  during  a  few  years  past,  while  the  improve- 
ment in  quality  is  even  greater  than  in  number. 

8UMMEB  FALLOW. 

I  have  a  piece  of  run  grass  land,  but  no  manure. 
I  think  of  tr3ring  a  little  "newspaper  farming"  on 
it,  by  way  of  ploughing,  summer  fallowing,  and 
seeding  down  to  clover  in  the  fall,  to  be  turned 
under  next  season  for  the  improvement  of  the 
land.  Now  I  would  like  your  opinion  as  to  the 
best  way  of  doing  it,  and  whether  you  think  it 
would  pay.  v.  s.  f. 

FelchvtUe,  Vt,,  June  16, 1868. 

Remabks. — We  invite  the  opinion  of  the  far- 
mers in  New  England  on  this  subject.  In  Eng- 
land and  in  the  Western  wheat  growing  States, 
clover  is  more  generally  used  and  more  highly 
valued  as  a  fertilizer  than  it  is  in  this  section.  It 
seems  to  be  especially  valuable  to  precede  wheat 
in  a  course  of  rotation.  We  understand  that  our 
correspondent  proposes  to  keep  his  land  in  grass. 
And  tiie  question  is,  can  a  crop  of  clover  be  eco- 
nomically grown  and  turned  under  as  a  fertilizer 
of  grass  lan&  ? 

The  Country  Gentleman  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  clover  is  used  at  the 
nurseries  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  as  a  substitute  for  ma- 
nure in  preparing  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  trees. 

"The  comparatively  small  quantity  of  manure 
fhmished  by  the  village  rendered-  the  mode  of  en- 
richhigby  clover  an  absolute  necessity,  and  the 
excellent,  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  of  the 
young  trees  proved  its  great  value.  The  crop  is 
ploughed  under  when  in  ftiU  blossom ;  if  done 
sooner,  there  is  too  much  succulence  and  not 
enough  substance ;  if  later,  the  stems  have  become 
too  hard  and  woody,  and  do  not  become  so  well 
pulverized  in  decay,  nor  diffhsed  through  the  par- 
ticles of  the  soil.  Before  ploughing,  the  crop  is 
well  harrowed,  which  not  only  lays  the  plants  fiat 
on  the  ground,  but  draws  them  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  course  of  the  plough,  allowing  the  sod 
to  carry  its  own  crest  of  plants  when  inverted. 
A  log  chain  attached  to  the  forward  part  of  the 
plough,  and  to  the  right  handle,  and  hanging  in  a* 
loose  loop  between  these  points,  and  draggtng  on 
the  ground,  assists  in  completely  turning  under 
the  otherwise  straggling  plants.  It  is  thought  best 
not  to  turn  them  under  with  a  very  deep  fhrrow ; 
and  rolling'  the  fhrrows  flat  immediately  after- 
wards, prevents  the  drying  of  the  leaves  and  stems, 
and  hastens  decay  and  intermixture.  As  young 
trees  requiry  a  good  depth  of  soil;  the  sod  is  again 
inverted  with  a  larger  plough,  or  to  a  greater  depth, 
after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks. 

Clover  is  generally  too  thmly  seeded.   There  is    • 
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no  expenditare  more*  economical  than  the  pur- 
chase of  an  abundant  supply  of  cloyer  seed*  One 
peck  per  acre  is  not  too  much — ^we  have  found  a 
half  bushel  to  yield  an  increase  worth  much  more 
than  the  additional  cost  of  the  seed.  But  a  heavy 
seeding  alone  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  unless 
the  soil  is  in  a  proper  condition.' 


f> 


TABDINO  SHEEP  ON  FIELDS  AND    PA8TUBE8. 

I  notice  in  your  issue  of  July  11th,  an  article 
headed  *»New  Plan  for  Top  Dressing,"  by  "H.  H. 
C,"  Braintree,  Vt.  The  course  he  recommends 
must  result  in  enriching  his  fields  at  the  expense 
of  his  pasture*  Now,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  induced 
to  pen  this  article  that  you,  being  a  sentinel  on  the 
watch-tower  of  agriculture,  may  warn  your  thou- 
sands of  subscribers  against  adopting  his  plan. 
Our  pastures  grow  poor  full  fast  enough,  witnout 
taking  from  them  that  which  belongs  to  them  and 
giving  it  to  other  portions  of  the  farm.  The  plan 
of  "H.  H.  C."  for  a  pen  or  yard  is  a  good  one,  so 
far  as  that  goes.  But  I  think  his  location  of  it  is 
extremely  bad.  I  would  suggest  that  he  and  all 
other  farmers  make  a  portable  pen  In  their  pas- 
tures, and  never  at  night  remove  from  it  any  of  the 
stock  kept  there,  except  those  you  are  absolutely 
obliged  to.  We  may  travel  over  the  New  England 
States  and  not  find  one  old  pasture  In  a  hundred 
that  will  keep  one-fourth  the  stock  It  did  fifty 
years  ago,  owing  to  the  system  of  robbery  that  has 
been  carried  on.  Let  It  be  stopped  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, and  at  once,  or  soon  we  shall  have  no  pasturing. 

Many  farmers  may  say,  we  cannot  keep  our  til- 
lage up  ujiless  we  yard  at  night.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. There  are  very  manv  other  ways  to  do  this. 
The  cheapest,  easiest  and  best  is  my  .method  ad- 
vertised in  your  paper.  The  reason  is  my  combi- 
nation of  chemicals  is  such  that  they  grasp  the 
fertilizing  properties  of  the  manure  and  hold  it  for 
vegetation,  not  allowing  It  to  escape  in  the  air. 
The  chemicals  are  all  fertilizers,  and  the  combina- 
tion increases  their  properties  four-fold. 

JOSIAH  CULRK. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  July  13,  \9fi», 

Bemaexb.— What  our  correspondent  says  of  the 
condition  of  our  pastures  will  not  be  disputed  by 
the  fiurmers  of  New  England.  But  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  his  "combination  of  chemicals,"  ex- 
cept that  fhmished  by  his  advertisement  and  by 
the  statements  of  individuals  and  societies  in  his 
neighborhood,  who  have  tested  it. 


the  price  of  their  machines  when  tl^  so  highly 
recommend  them.  I  went  to  a  neighboring  town 
to. see  Chandler's  horse  hoe.  I  found  the  man  and 
talked  with  him*  about  It.  I  had  got  to  go  100 
rods  or  more  to  see  It,  but  when  he  told  me  the 
price  was  $50, 1  said  I  did  not  want  to  see  it.  * 

MotUagite,  Bfaat.,  July  13, 1868. 

Remarks.^How  many  such  questions  as  that 
of  our  correspondent  in  relation  to  his  meadow  we 
could  answer  if  we  only  knew  of  some  cheap 
available  substitute  for  barnyard  manure !  And 
how  we  could  make  our  own  farm  shine,  and  how 
we  could  fill  up  the  guant  old  "weasel-skin,"  if  we 
possessed  that  knowledge !  The  scientific  man,  aa 
well  as  the  practical  farmer.  Is  seeking  for  such  a 
substitute  in  the  minerals  of  the  earth  and  the  gases 
of  the  air.  The  isles  of  the  sea  are  explored, 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  are  mined,  the  crucible 
of  the  chemist  Is  consulted, — but  "what  say  you" 
to  this  or  that  panacea  for  the  woful  "goneness" 
that  our  soils  complain  of,  is  a  hard  question 
to  put  to  the  editors  of  the  Fabmee,  and  they 
hand  it  over  to  the*  "brotherhood."  But  first 
"gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  be  lost." 
Are  your  cow-yards  and  pig-pens  furnished  with 
dry  muck  and  other  absorbents  ?  Are  all  the 
"Pacific,"  "ammoniated"  solids  and  liquids  from 
the  slnk-spout  and  elsewhere  made  to  leaven  as 
large  a  lump  as  possible  of  your  peat  muck  ?  If 
your  me^ow  has  been  top-dressed  every  year,  * 
very  little  manure  harrowed  in  with  the  "seeding 
down"  may,  with  the  aid  of  the  decomposing  sod 
beneath,  ensure  a  good  "catch"  and  a  good  growth 
of  grass.  We  have  known  a  great  improvement 
in  the  crop  where  no  manure  was  used.  Bnt  it  is 
better  to  use  a  little  than  none,  as  a  very  small 
quantity  seems  to  encourage  wonderAiIIy  the 
the  young  grass  in  its  first  attempts  to  grow. 

As  Mr.  Northrop  only  expressed  his  opinion  of 
the  rake  allqded  to,  we  think  it  incumbent  on  its 
manufacturers  to  advertise  the  public  as  CO  its  cost 
and  efficiency. 


SPECIAL  PEBTILIZEES  POR  SEEDING  DOWN. 

Oentlbm EN :— I  write  to  the  Faemee  for  advice. 
All  farmers,  by  occupation,  are  brothers,  and  I 
hope  are  willing  to  impart  information  to  others. 
I  have  a  piece  of  meadow  in  grass,  about  two  acres, 
which  has  so  run  out  that  I  want  to  plough  It  and 
seed  it  down.  I  have  top-dressed  it  every  vear 
*with  compost  manure,  but  still  It  needs  seeding. 
Now  the  question  is,  what-  fertilizer  shall  I  use  ? 
Barnyard  manure  Is  out  of  the  question.  1  have  a 
bed  of  peat  muck,  which  I  use  quite  extensively, 
combining  It  with  other  fertilizers.  Wood  ashes 
is  good,  but  cannot  be  obtained  in  large  quantities. 
Fish  guano  is  good,  but  it  Is  difficult  to  bo  got  this 
time  of  year.  What  say  you  to  the  ammoniated 
Pacific  guano  ?  I  want  somethlngthat  will  enrich 
as  well  oft  stimulate.  Will  the  Faemee  or  some 
of  Its  valuable  correspondents  come  to  my  help. 

I  wish  to  ask  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Harmon 
Northrop,  If  the  revolving  horse  rake  on  wheels, 
win  rake  cl%an  where  the  hay  Is  very  thin,  and  also 
what  is  the  price.    I  wish  advertisers  would  give 


RECLAIMING  A  CBANBERRT  MEADOW. 

Mr.  Editor  i^-l  have  two  or  three  acres  of  bog 
meadow  which  are  valuable  as  a  cranberry  mead- 
ow, and  by  the  side  of  it  I  have  much  land  of 
the  same  kind  well  adapted  to  cranberry  culture — 
with  the  exception  that  It  Is  covered  with  brush. 
How  can  I«get  rid  of  the  brash?  Some  of  my 
neighbors  think  that,  after  mowing  and  burning 
the  bushes,  the  meadow  must  be  dug  over  with  a 
bog  hoe  in  order  to  kill  the  bushes,  as  the  surfkce 
Is  too  soft  and  the  mud  too  deep  to  bear  up  oxen 
and  plough.  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  tollow- 
Ing  process :  First  mow  the  bushes  close  to  the 
ground.  In  August,  and  as  they  get  dry  burn  them. 
As  the  bushes  are  quite  a  heavy  growthithey  will 
make  a  very  hot  fire,  which  will  kill  all'  the  stubs 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  then  as  there  is  plen- 
ty of  sand  near  by,  and  the  meadow  is  flowed  dur- 
ing winter,  cover  the  surface  with  six  or  eight 
inches  of  sand. 

My  opinion  may  not  be  correct,  but  It  appears 
to  me  that  eight  Inches  of  sand  pressed  down  with' 
a  roller  would  smother  or  prevent  all  sprouts  from 
coming  to  the  surface ;  aamltting,  however,  that 
they  do  sprout  and  penetrate  the  surface,  could  ft 
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not  be  corereQ  with  old  hay  or  leaves  from  the 
forest,  or  shayings  and  be  burnt  over  in  August, 
annoally,  until  the  sprouts  are  all  dead ;  and  then 
set  out  the  cranberrv  vines  ?  I  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  my  brother  farmers  on  this  subject. 
Those  veteran  pioneers,  Capt.  Sebina  Small,  of 
Harwich,  and  Dr.  Miller  of  Franklin,  Mass.,  might 
throw  some  light  on  this  subject,  as  they  have  re- 
claimed swamp  land  and  made  it  valuable  cran- 
berry meadow.  Mr.  Edltoi*  your  opinion,  too,  is 
asked.  Caleb  E.  Fabmentbb. 

Attkbaro',  Mats.,  Jan^  1868. 

Rbmabks.— A  dirty  swamp,  such  as  you  de- 
scribe, was  converted  into  one  of  the  finest  cran- 
berry meadows  in  our  knowledge.  The  process  of 
reclamation  was  by  flooding  the  land  until  all  the 
bushes  were  entirely  dead,  then  tearing  them  up 
root  and  branch,  burning,  spreading  the  ashes, 
levelling,  and  then  setting  the  plants  in  stools. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  the  bushes  would  sprout 
and  cover  the  surface,  if  cut  as  you  propose ;  and 
covering  with  leaves,  straw,  or  any  thing  else,  and 
burning,  would  be  a  tedious  and  expensive  pro- 
cess. It  may  require  more  than  one  summer  to 
kill  the  brush  by  flooding,  but  if  so,  it  will  be 
cheaper  than  cutting  it  two  or  three  times.  If  you 
cannot  flood  the  land  without  encroaching  upon 
your  neighbors,  and  cannot  obtain  their  assent  to 
flow,  then  the  only  course  lefl;  is  to  tear  up  the 
bushes  and  le^  and  dress  with  sand  in  the  best 
way  you  can.  If,  upon  examination,  you  find 
sand  below  the  surface,  and  within  twehre  inches 
of  it,  you  will,  probably,  have  no  occasion  to  haul 
and  spread  it  upon  the  surface. 

WHTTB  IFBCKS  IN  BT7TTBB. 

From  ten  years'  experience  in^butter  making,  I 
eome  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  neither  strong  cur- 
rent of  air  nor  excessive  heat  that  causes  the 
white  specks.  A  strong  current  coming  directly 
on  the  milk  will  breink  the  cream  and  pre- 
vent its  rising.  Heated  aur  will  make  the  cream 
soft  and  oily.  I  am  troubled  about  white  specks 
only  in  warm,  wet  weather.  Warm,  damp  air 
brings  the  white  specks  on  the  top  of  the  cream. 
They  do  not  briginate  in  sour  milk  at  the  bottom 
of  the  jar.  They  may  be  seen  by  looking  across  the 
mi' k  before  sldmming.  At  least,  this  is  my  opinion. 
My  milk  is  set  in  a  large  airy  room,  having  two 
large  windows  at  the  north,  which  are  taken  out 
during  the  summer ;  two  at  the  west,  and  one  at 
the  south,  and  a  door  at  the  south  covered  by  a 
veranda.  The  temperature  of  the  room  is  regulated 
by  blinds  which  are  opened  at  night,  and  for  a 
while  in  the  morning,  and  closed  during  the  day  if 
the  weather  is  warm.  Our  milk  shelves  are  made 
by  placing  four  hard  wood  scantlings,  two  inches 
and  a  half  square,  on  two  carpenter's  ''horses," 
which  make  a  solid  place  for  the  rows  of  pans,  ac- 
cessible on  all  sides,  and  of  a  convenient  height 
to  strain  and  skim  the  milk  without  moving  or 
lifting.  In  this  way  the  air  coines  in  contact  with 
all  the  milk  in  the  room.  During  the  past  week 
of  extreme  hot  weather,  no  white  specks  have  ap- 
peared, and  with  the  use  of  ice  when  churning, 
which  we  think  tends  to  prevent  the  specks,  good 
butter  has  been  made,  some  pass  the  cream 
through  a  strainer  to  get  out  the  specks.  There  is 
also  now  in  use  a  cream  grinder,  or  condenser,  that 
takes  them  all  out  of  the  cream.  We  think  it  best 
to  make  cheese  during  the  warm  sultry  weather  of 
dog  days.  One  great  trouble  with  many  dairies  is 
that  the  milk  rooms  are  too  small  by  fiur,  and  with- 


out proper  ventilation.  Whoever  takes  care  of 
the  milk  should  regulate  the  temperature  of  the 
room.  This  is  something  that  I  always  see  to  my- 
self unless  sickness  or  absence  from  home  prevents. 
Where  there  are  no  blinds  a  frame  to  fit  the  win- 
dows and  covered  with  musquito  netting,  or  cloth 
for  cheese  banditfe  is  by  far  oetter  than  nothing. 
Fairfax,  Vt,,  July  4, 1868.  Mb8.  L.  F. 

BAISnrO  CHICKENS. 

.Last  year  I  let  my  chickens  run  with  the  hens 
and  lost  over  one  hundred.  This  year  I  let  them 
run  with  the  hens  one  week,  then  took  brood  after 
brood  and  put  them  together  in  a  box,  or  house, 
about  three  feet  wide  by  six  feet  Ipng,  and  have 
Qot  lost  three.  The  box  must  be  weather  tight,  the 
roof  to  pitch  one  wav,  shingled,  and  made  like  a 
scuttle,  to  take  off  pleasant  days  to  dry  the  inside 
of  the  box.  Under  the  eaves  of  this  roof  there 
should  be  a  space  for  mnoper  ventilation ;  and  one 
or  more  lights  of  glasrlnust  be  put  in  the  box  for 
the  admission  of  light,  &c. ' 

I  run  a  bar  across  about  six  inches  fh>m  the 
floor,  midway  of  the  box,  to  which  I  fasten  an 
old  blanket  and  let  it  hang  back  to  the  side  of  the 
box  where  it  reaches  the  floor,  and  is  kept  in  place 
by  a  brick  or  two  being  laid  upon  its  edge.  Then 
at  the  end  of  the  box  there  is  a  door  to  slide  up, 
just  large  enough  to  let  a  half  grown  chicken  go  hi 
to  a  yard  as  large  as  you  please,  with  a  fence  abou( 
a  foot  or  more  high,  made  of  boards,  slatted  at  the 
top,  and  leave  a  place  for  the  large  chickens  to  fly 
out  and  in  as  they  please,  keeping  the  little  ones 
in  till  they  get  older.  Shut  the  door  lights  to  keep 
'rats,  skunks,  &c.,  fh)m  the  chickensF 

The  first  brood  should  be  put  under  the  blanket 
to  learn  them  the  way.  After  there  are  two  or 
three  broods,  the  blanket  may  be  taken  away,  as 
the  larger  ones  will  keep  the  smaller  ones  warm 
enough. 

The  hens  that  you  have  taken  the  chickens  flrom 
should  be  kept  in  a  room  for  three  or  four  days 
with  a  rooster  and  they  will  go  to  laving  in  a  short 
time.  I  think  this  is  better  than  to  have  a  ben  run 
all  summer  with  three  or  four  chickens,  as  they 
often  do.  Chickens  must  be  kept  dnr.  To  avoid 
hawks,  &c.,  keep  a  guinea-hen.  I.  Jobdan. 

Franklin,  Mats.,  July,  1868. 


IMFBOVBMBNT  OF  STOCK— CATTLE  SHOWS. 

I  have  noticed  in  your  paper  that  quite  a  num- 
ber of  farmers  have  written  m  regard  to  improv- 
ing our  stock, — ^horses,. oxen,  cows,  bheep,  nogs, 
and  even  down  to  hens.  Now  I  think  we  do  not 
make  efibrt  enough  in  that  respect,  particularly  in 
the  New  England  States,— I  mean  the  majority  of 
us  flEunoiers.  I  have  always  taken  quite  an  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  stock,  although  my  opportuni- 
ties and  means  for  making  such  improvements 
have  been  rather  small,  but  I  am  hoping  I  may  be 
able  to  do  more  in  the  future.  But  small  farmers 
like  myself  need  encouragement  and  information 
as  to  the  best  breeds,  and  the  most  economical 
means  by  which  such  improvements  might  be  com- 
menced. 

When  the  State  Fairs  first  went  into  operation, 
I  looked  to  them  for  assistance  in  this  direction, 
and  met  with  some  success,  but  I  think  none  of 
our  Agricultural  Fairs  have  as  yet  arrived  at  per- 
fection. It  appears  to  me  that  they  are«usceptible 
of  still  fhrther  improvements.  By  some  change 
in  premiums  and  otherwise  I  think  they^ight  be 
made  f&r  more  attractive  to  farmers,  and  espe- 
cially to  stock  growers.  The  improvement  of 
stock  is  a  subject  that  requires  muen  knowledge 
and  much  persistent  and  intelligent^ffbrt.  We 
must  give  our  minds  to  the  sul^ect,  ana  it  appears 
to  me  that  our  agricultural  societies  might  be  so 
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managed  as  to  create  a  far  greater  interest  in  the 
matter;  and  thus  be  worth  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  country.  Will  not  oar  Fair  men  put  their  heads 
together  and  see  what  they  can  do  to  make  their 
exhibitions  more  InstructiTe  and  more  attractive 
to  the  men,  women  and  children  who  ought  to  be 
interested  in  these  matters  ? 

These  inquiries  and  suggestions  are  made  hj  one 
who  has  little  book  knowledge,  and  are  written 
while  tending  the  sap  kettle  at  night,  and  are  his 
first  words  for  any  paper.  j.  i.  c. 

Danbuty,  N,  H.,  March  30,  1868. 


OBACKINO  OP  PBAIlS. 

I  hare  a  veiy  fine  standard  pear  tree,  (Flemish 
Beauty,)  thatTor  the  last  two  years  has  not  per- 
fected its  fruit.  Has  borne  very  fhll  every  year, 
and  the  fVuit  grows  to  its  fhll  size,  but  a  fbw  weeks 
before  the  time  for  the  Aruit  to  mature  it  cracks 
to  the  very  core  and  falls  off.  Whoever  will  inform 
me  of  a  preventive  for  i3$B  disease  will  greatly 
oblige  A  SuBSCBiBisB. 

West  Mantfield,  Man.,  1868. 

Bemabkb.— Fruit  growers  generally  appear  to 
know  very  little  about  the  cause  of  the  cracking 
of  certain  kinds  of  pears.  Not  long  ago  the  ques- 
tion was  propounded  to  the  New  York  City  Far- 
mer's Club.  One  man  said  it  was  the  want  of  clay 
In  the  soil ;  another  stated  that  his  pears  on  stiff 
clay  cracked  badly.  One  Dr.  Langinschwartz  sug- 
gested that  it  was  caused  by  microsoDpic  lice; 
while  anoth^"Dr."  with  a  shorter  name,  had  used 
the  most  powerful  microscopes  but  oould  see  no 
insects.  A  *<Prof."  thought  the  disease  the  result 
of  want  of  materials  in  the  soil  to  form  a  firm 
skin.  One  member  named  ashes  as  a  cure;  an- 
other had  used  ashes  abundantly,  which  made  the 
trees  grow  but  did  not  prevent  the  cracking  of  the 
fhiit.  The  usual  remedy  is  to  re-graft  to  Bartlett, 
Washington,  Buffhm,  Anjou,  Howell  and  other 
varieties  which  are  never  aUbcted  in  this  way. 

We  copy  the  following  f^om  a  valuable  paper  on 
the  "Diseases  of  the  Pear,'*  read  bz  Thomas  Mee- 
han,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Philadelpnia  Oardener'a 
Monthly,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomologi- 
cal  Society,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  last  fall.  Though 
somewhat  lengthy,  we  think  those  who  h^ve  been 
troubled,  as  we  have,  by  the  utter  fUlnre  of  l^it 
fh)m  this  cause,  will  read  it  with  interest. 

«0f  cracking  there  are  two  very  distinct  forms. 
In  one  case,  there  are  but  one  or  two  deep  clefts, 
going  right  in  to  the  core.  In  our  region,  Beurre 
Oiffard  and  Onondaga  are  nearly  worthless  fh»m 
this  disease.  1  cannot,  of  this,  either  form  any 
satisfactory  theory  of  cause  or  cure. 

The  other  form  of  cracking  is  the  one  well  known 
to  exist  in  the  White  Doyenne,  and  some  other 
kiods.  This  I  have  very  clearly  traced  to  a  para- 
sitic fhngns.  About  the  middle  of  June,  in  dis- 
tinct spots  a  little  paler  than  the  usual  green 
chlorophyll  it  can  be  seen  beneath  the  skin  of  the 
leaves  and  young  fhiit.  On  placing  these  spots 
under  a  very  powerful  microscope,  a  cell-formed 
fungus  can  be  dibtinctly  traced,  with  the  yoang 
cells  in  various  stages  of  development.  They  de- 
stroy all  thS  plant's  cells  with  which  th^y  come  in 
contact;  but  as  the  species  seems  to  propagate 


only  by  cells,  and  not  by  threads  and  zonDen,  like 
many,  the  damage  from  each  nadens  does  not  ex- 
tend fiur.  However,  after  a  couple  of  weeks,  all 
these  cells  are  destroyed,  both  of  the  internal  tis- 
sue of  the  leaf  and  of  the  cuticle,  and  a  small 
black  spot  is  the  result.  The  whole  time  occupied 
in  the  development  of  this  fUngus  is  not  over  three 
weeks.  The  spores  fly  otTinto  the  atmosphere, 
and  are  probably  carried  down  into  the  earth  by 
rains.  No  further  development  seems  to  take  place 
that  season.  How  these  fhngoid  spores  get  Into 
the  tissue  I  have  been  unable  to  decide.  The  only 
way  seems  to  be  with  the  sap  throngh  the  roots ; 
but  trees  affected  with  this  disease  have  been  graft- 
ed with  Bartlett  and  other  pears,  and  no  trace  of 
the  fhngns  has  been  found  on  them,  though  four 
years  grafted.  If  the  spores  come  throngh  the 
sap,  one  would  suppose  it  would  as  well  drcolefia 
throngh  the  sap  of  a  Bartlett  as  through  that  of  a 
White  Doyenne.  We  can  only  say,  that  there  are 
delicate  organisms  in  plants  which  we  cannot 
fhthom,  except  to  know  their  diflforenoes  by  their 
eflbcts.  We  know  that  the  Bartlett,  and  White 
Doyenne  have  no  two  things  exactly  in  commoo. 
These  diffierences  of  organization  it  is  which  makes 
one  the  Bartlett  and  one  the  White  Doyenne.  Ex- 
actly what  they  are  we  cannot  arareciate,  tmt  the 
delicate  fhngus  may.  There  ma^be  food  for  it  ia 
the  Doyenne,  but  poison  in  the  sap  of  the  Bartlett. 
I  leave  this  matter  to  fhture  researches,  noting 
here,  that  the  fungus,  after  destroying  the  cntide 
of  the  pear,  of  course  prevents  expansion,  while 
the  other  ^parts,  continuing  to  swell,  draw  away 
tnm  the  indurated  part,  and  thus  mechaoicallj 
crack  the  pear. 

This  fVmgus  is  often  found  abundantly  on  the 
Seckel  pear,  but  its  skin  being  thicker,  the  ii^oxy 
does  not  penetrate  deep  enough  to  prevent  the  due 
swelling  of  the  parts  beneath ;  hence  the  Seckel 
cannot  possibly  ever  crack  fh>m  this  fhngus. 

It  is  clear,  fh>m  this  theory  of  the  disease,  wUch 
I  unhesitatingly  advance  as  the  true  one,  that  no 
washings,  waterings,  scrapings,  or  external  appli- 
cations of  any  kind,  can  possibly  have  any  efibct. 
The  only  course  I  see  is,  for  the  cultivator  to  care- 
fhlly  watch  his  orchard,  and  when  any  leaves  show- 
ing the  pale  blotches  of  this  fungus  appear,  pick 
them  off  and  bum  them,  before  they  have  time 
to  mature  and  scatter  their  spores  for  another  sea- 
son's crop.'  On  very  largo  trees  this  cannot  be 
done,  but  in  young  orchards  It  might  be  more 
easily  performed.  1  would  also  have  all  leaves 
which  fall  early  with  this  disease  burned  as  they 
fiiU.  So  extensive  is  this  trouble  of  leaf  fungus, 
that  it  seems  almost  puerile  to  recommend  a  rem- 
edy so  disproportionate  to  the  evil ;  but  I  can  see 
nothing  better.' 


»» 


BLIGHTED  OHBBBIBS. 

I  herein  enclose  a  lot  of  our  plums.  They  are 
the  common  hardy  red  plum,  and  for  several  years 
have  been  sutJect  to  this  sudden  enlargement  aflcr 
blossoming.  We  call  them  puflE^,  they  puff  up  so 
suddenly.    I  pisked  all  these  firom  a  tree  to-day» 
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and  the  branches  are  filled  with  them.    On  one 
twig  there  were  twenty-three  pafBi  and  fire  sound 

Slams.  The  pufib  vary,  as  yoo  see,  from  a  half 
ich  to  one  and  one-fonrtl^  inches  in  diameter. 
We  know  of  no  canse  or  care.  Some  wild  cherries 
are  affected  the  same  way.  Please  give  as  your 
opinion  of  this  development.  The  sound  plams 
are  about  the  size  of  marrow  beans. 
Lreuburg,  Vt.,  JuM  15, 1868.    Z.  E.  Jameson. 

Bbmabkb.— We  are  unable  to  give  any  satisfiic- 
tory  explanation  of  the  condition  of  Mr.  Jame- 
son's plums.  We  observe  they  have  no  stones  in 
them.  Is  it  owing  to  deflciefft  impregnation  ?  Is 
it  a  development  of  the  ovary  into  a  sort  of  Amgus 
or  smut  in  the  absence  of  the  stone  or  seed  ? 

We  notice  that  the  editor  of  the  Canada  Far- 
mer ^  whose  attention  has  been  called  to  the  same 
singular  condition  of  this  fruit,  is  also  unable  to 
define  or  account  for  the  disease. 

BLBBDINC^  on  WBBPIirO  TSBB8. 

The  trunk  of  my  Horse-chestnut  tree  is  bleed- 
ing badly,  and  I  cannot  divine  the  cause  unless  it 
is  the  work  of  the  borer.  The  bark  appears  to  be 
broken  in  several  placea^and  the  sap  is  flowing 
therefimm  quite  i)reely.  what  can  I  do  to  prevent 
it?  A.  B. 

Jul^  20, 1868. 

Bbmabks.— We  are  unable  to  advise  our  corres- 
pondent, but  hope  some  of  our  readers  will  do  so. 
A  similar  inquiry  was  lately  addressed  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Maine  Fearmer,  in  respect  to  what  the 
writer  calls  the  ''weeping*'  of  an  elm  tree.  In  reply 
the  editor  remarks :— *<We  have  have  seen  an  elm 
upon  the  grounds  of  Wm.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  in  Au- 
gusta, that  is  troubled  with  the  disease  or  habit  of 
''weephig,"  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  tree,  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  sap  oozes  out  and  trickles  down  the 
bark  in  a  ttnstant,  uninterrupted  flow.  When  it 
first  oomeSut  it  is  quite  clear,  but  as  it  runs  down  it 
is  changed  to  a  thick,  brownish  matter,  about  the 
consistency  of  mucilage.  The  flowing  of  the  tree 
in  this  manner  was  first  observed  a  year  ago  last 
spring.  It  continued  through  the  season,  and 
again  commenced  this  spring;  although  the  quan- 
tity of  sap  that  forees  its  way  out  is  much  less  this 
season  than  it  was  last.  The  tree  is  something  oyer 
a  foot  in  diameter,  is  probably  thirty  years  old, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  a  healthy,  vigorous  grow- 
ing tree.  This  is  the  first  and  only  instance  of 
'*weeping"  in  an  elm  tree  that  has  come  under  our 
observation.  The  effect  is  probably  caused  by  an 
over-supply  of  sap,  which  escapes  ftt>m  the  tree  in 
this  manner,  or  the  coarse  <rf  the  sap  becomes  in- 
terrupted by  some  agency  ht  which  our  knowl- 
edge of  Tcgetable  physiology  is  not  sufficient  to 
account." 

SIOK  OATTLB— OHBBBT  LEAF  POISON. 

About  three  weeks  ago,  I  first  noticed  that  one 
of  my  yearlings  was  sick.  One  of  the  Joints  in  the 
fore  leg  swelled  nearly  to  the  shoulder.  The  ani- 
mal did  not  feed  like  the  rest  of  the  cattle.  In 
breathing;  whicb  appeared  to  be  labored  and  jpain- 
fb I,  it  made  a  wheezing  noise.  A  blue  sort  of  film 
covered  the  eyeball  so  as  to  render  it  totally  blind, 


and  a  yellowish,  frothr,  and  Tery  offensive  matter 
was  discharged  from  the  mouth  and  nose.  Hard 
bunches  rose  from  the  shbulder  to  the  head  under 
the  hide,  and  the  creature  soon  died.  Another  haa 
commenced  wheezing  in  the  same  way.  If  the 
editor  of  the  Fabmbb  or  its  readers  can  tell  me 
the  disease  or  its  cause,  and  prescribe  for  it  at  once 
you  will  greatly  oblige  one  whose  stock  of  cattle  is 
not  large,  and  who  wishes  to  arrest  the  disease  be- 
fore they  all  "go  for  it.'*  Asbm  Nilbs. 
WeftSwanion^  Vt.,  Jti^  22, 18^ 

Bbvabks.— From  the  foregoing  statement  we 
have  little  doubt  that  the  cattle  were  poisoned  by 
eating  cherry  leaves— probably  those  on  branches 
broken  in  gathering  flrnit,  or  otherwise,  and  more 
or  less  wilted.  Articles  upon  the  sulitiect  will  be 
found  in  the  Monthly  Nbw  Bnolaiid  Fabmbb 
for  1867,  at  pages  494  and  534.  In  the  one  on  page 
534,  Mr.  E.  French,  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  gives  an 
account  of  two  cows  which  he  saw  that  had  eaten 
wilted  cheny  leaves.  oA  died ;  the  other  was  in 
great  agony  and  would  probably  have  died  had  she 
not  been  relieved  by  forcing  about  half  a  pound  of 
the  soft  ends  of  a  strip  of  salt  pork  down  her  throat 
till  she  swallowed  it.  His  theoiy  was  that  instead 
of  poisoning,  the  leaves  being  wilted,  tough  and  in- 
digestible, choked- the  animal.  Wo  think,  howeVer, 
there  caxi  be  no  doubt  of  the  poisonous  properties 
of  the  wild  cherry  leaves.  Doses  of  oil,  fat  or 
grease  are  recommended,  as  are  also  drenchings  of 
water  dashed  npon  the  animal  by  the  bucketfhl. 
But  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Meriam,  Lowell,  Mass.,  has  had  cattle  poisoned 
by  eating  the  leaves  on  the  cherry  brought  to  the 
door-yard  for  firewood,  and  advises  farmers  to 
manage  their  cherry  trees  on  the  farm  as  carefully 
as  they  do  the  arsenic  in  their  houses. 

H0B8B  BACINO  AT  7AIB8. 

To  the  article  in  the  Fabmbb  of  July  18,  on  this 
subject,  I  wish  to  add  my  hearty  amen!  The 
writer  expresses  my  own  sentiments,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  sentiments  of  thousands  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  proper  management  of  our  agri- 
cultural Fairs.  Men  of  principle  and  women  of 
respectability  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
take  an  active  part  in  agricultural  exhibitions, 
and  who  believe  they  ought  to  be  made  instruc- 
tive and  beneficial  to  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, cannot  now  even  visit  them  with  a  clear 
conscience.  The  '*puro  agricultnral  horse-trot" 
has  opened  the  door  to  the  horse-race,  with  its 
train  of  jockeys,  gamblers,  drunkards,  and  other 
baser  specimens  of  shipwrecked  humanity.  To 
their  performances  the  bulk  of  the  money  raised 
for  premiums  on  agricultural  productions,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  time  assigned  to  their  exhibition, 
are  now  devoted.  "For  the  best  speed  of  horset), 
one  thousand  dollars,"  "for  the  best  nair  of  work- 
ing oxen,  twenty-fire  dollars,*'  which  I  copy  from  a 
"List  of  Premiums'*  now  before  me  shows  the  way 
in  which  thjB  money  goes  that  farmers  contribute  to 
promote  agricultural  Fairs,  and  which  they  pay  at 
the  gate  as  admission  fbes. 

Let  the  programme  be  changed ;  bat  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  horse  show.  That  noble  animal 
is  jnst  now  acting  too  important  a  part  in  our 
farming  operations  for  that.  Bat  what  have  far- 
mers to  do  with  a  speed  exceeding  seven  or  eight 
miles  per  hour  ?  Oive  more  time  *and  money  to 
ploughing  with  two,  three,  or  four  horses ;  to  mov* 
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ing  heavy  load^  in  the  easiest  and  best  manner, 
and  to  trotting  half  a  mile  or  so,  with  a  load  of 
not  less  than  2000  pounds;  &c.  Some  snch  change 
it  seems  to  me  woald  in  a  few  years  enconrage  and 
tntrodace  a  very  different  style  of  horse  from  that 
which  is  now  so  popular  on  the  race  coarse,  and  a 
very  diflbrent  system  of  breeding  and  training. 
The  delicately  formed,  small  limbed,  light  horses 
which  are  exhibited  on  onr  agricaltnral  race 
ooarses  are  valuable  only  for  their  2 :40  gait.  ' 

Let  us  have  m^^  on  this  sul^ect,  and  let  it.oome 
from  those  who  are  more  accustomed  to  handling 
the  pen,  and  who  are  less  nervous  and  ezdted  on  the 
subject,  than  myself.  b.  b. 

Plymouth,  N.H.,  July  20, 1868. 


which  thoroughly  rid  them  of  the  lice ;  and  I  have 
never  been  troubled  with  them  since.  I  have  re- 
commended it  to  many  others  who  have  tried 
many  things  in  vain,  Mid  in  every«case  it  has  been 
"just  the  thing."         *  o.  r.  p. 

UroUM  Centre,  Mass,,  1868. 


MACHINES  FOB  MAKINO  DBAIK  PIFB8. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  column  of  "Ex- 
tracts and'Replies."  I  find  many  things  which  are 
worth  more  than  the  subscription  price  of  the 
Fabmbb.  Tet  there  are  some  things  which  I  do 
not  find  there,  and  that  Is  why  I  trouble  you  with 
this  communication.       • 

Where  can  drain  tiles  be  obtained  and  what  is 
the  cost  ?  Can  they  be  made  at  anv  brick  yard } 
If  so  where  could  a  machine  for  molding  pipe  tiles 
be  obtained  ?  Is  such  a  machine  complicated  and 
costly,  or  is  it  simple  and  its  cost  moaerate  ? 

BosAwy,Me,,lS68,  . 

Rbxabks.— Drain  tiles,  or  pipes,  can  be  ob- 
tained in  Boston  at  several  places.  They  can  be 
made  at  any  brick  yard,  but  require  an  oven  for 
baking  them,  such  as  persons  have  who  bake 
earthen  ware.  Machines  for  nM>Iding  the  pipes  are 
made  at  Albany,  N.  T.,  and  are  not  complicated 
or  difficult  to  manage.  We  do  not  recollect  the 
name  of  the  maker.  A  dozen  yean  ago,  a  ma- 
chine cost  about  $150. 

UANAOBMENT  OF  KEWLT  FL0I7QHBD  LAND. 

When  we  break  up  new  ground  that  Is  ploughed 
deeply  and  turned  over  smoothly,  in  which  direc- 
tion of  the  furrows  shall  we  harrow  and  ftirtow 
for  potatoes?  And  when  the  field  is  hard  hill 
land  and  somewhat  rocky,  and  of  course  is  not 
well  nor  smoothly  ploughed,  how  then  shall  we 
proceed?  Ton  will  much  oblige  us  by  giving 
your  opinion  on  these  points.     Putnam  ttlbb. 

Markno,  N,  H.,  May  22,  r868. 

Bemabks.— As  Mr.  Tyler  infonns  us,  in  a  pri- 
vate note,  that  he  is  nearly  seventy-flve  years  of 
age,  his  great  experience  entitles  him  to  give  an 
opinion  for  the  benefit  of  his  brother  fkrmers, 
rather  than  to  ask  ours.  But  as  our  opinion  is 
asked,  we  will  give  it  with  all  due  deference  to  his 
superior  wisdom.  We,  should  harrow  lengthwise 
the  ftirrows,  and  then  fhrrow  across  them  with  a 
light  plough.  If  the  sod  is  thin  aad  much  broken, 
it  makes  but  little  difibrence  which  way  it  is  worked. 


HOW  TO  BID  OATTLB  OF  LIOB. 

I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable 
paper  many  years.  During  that  time  I  have  seen 
a  great  deal  in  its  columns  concerning  "Lice  on 
cattle." 

Several  years  ago,  I  had  some  heiftrs  come 
home  literally  covered  with  lice.  In  less  than  a 
week  they  wore  communicated  to  my  entire  stock. 
I  tried  nearly  every  (so-called)  remedy  that  I  ever 
heard  of,  but  with  no  beneficial  e£f^.  Being  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  sulphur,  I  sprinRled  it 
on  to  the  entire  surfiice  of  both  horses  and  cows, 


WHITE  SPECKS  IN  BrTTBB. 

The  causes  of  white  specks  in  butter  are  varionsy 
but  the  prevention  with  me  is  to  strain  the  cream 
before  churning,  through  a  piece  of  cheese  sacking 
or  some  other  thin  cloth.  If  the  cream  is  t^ck, 
hold^e  comers  of  your  cloth  with  one  hand  while 
you  press  the  cream^through  the  cloth  with  Uie 
other.    Try  it.        A  Loveb  of  Good  Buttbb. 

South  WaiUniiford,  Vt,,  July  6, 1868. 

TOP  DBB88INO  0BA88  LAND. 

Your  correspondent  '*Early  Cut"  has  expressed 
ideas  in  regard  to  hay  which  correspond  with  mine. 
I  wish  to  ask  him  how  he  applies  his  manure 
directly  to  grass  land  ?  If  as  a  top-dressing,  wheth- 
er he  would  applv  immediately  after  haying  or 
late  in  ikll  or  spring  ?  Also  with,  say  forty  loads 
of  manure,  how  much  ground  would  it  be  econo- 
my to  go  over  ?  Subscbxbbr. 

Sabaitue,  Me.,  July  18, 1868. 


pabaltzbd  tu&kbts. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  a  brood  of  young  turkeys 
in  a  veiy  singular  way.  They  have  lost  the  use  of 
their  legs.  At  first  their  toes  turn  in,  then  in  a  few 
days  thev  are  not  able  to  stand.  They  eat  and 
grow  well,  but  cannot  get  about.  Can  you  or  any 
of  your  numerous  readers*  tell  what  ails  them, 
and  what  win  help  them.  ▲•  w. 

South  Bingham,  Mass,,  July  19. 1868. 

PLOUOHINO  IN  CLOVEB. 

Will  yon  give  your  opinion  upon  the  qaestioa 
whether  it  is  best  to  plough  in  clover  green,  or  to 
turn  the  sod  next  spring,  when  the  obiect  is  the 
improvement  of  the  soil.  E.  bawtbb. 

NoHf\field  Forme,  Maaa.,  June  29, 1868. 

Remabxb.  —  Plough  in  the  clover%reen  nn- 
donbtedly.  The  next  spring  plough  a^ttn,  or  col- 
tivate  before  seeding  or  planting. 

▲  GOOD  NATITH  HEIFHB. 

Having  Just  read  the  statement  in  vonr  last  paper 
of  the  Tunbridge,  Vt.*,  Durham  heilBr,  which  pro- 
duced seven  pounds  of  butter  in  the  first  week  of 
June,  I  am  moved  to  say  that  I  have  a  five-year- 
old  common  native  heifer,  from  whose  milk  in  the 
second  week  of  June  we  made  eleven  pounds  and 
one  ounce  of  as  nice  and  yellow  butter  as  yon  ever 
saw.  The  heifbr  never  ate  a  spoonful  of  anv  kind 
of  grain  in  her  life.  Luthbb  J.  Holt. 

Weet  Epping,  N.  H.,  July  10, 1868. 


PUMPING  WATEB  FBOM  A  MITCX    HOLB. 

I  have  a  deposit  of  .meadow  muck  of  the  best 
quality,  where  former  owners  have  dug  holes, 
leaving  a  space  between  each,  so  that  they  got  only 
about  half  the  muck.  These  fill  up  with  water, 
though  not  to  the  surface,  and  there  is  no  outlet 
unless  the  water  can  be  raised  to  the. surface.  I 
wish  to  get  rid  of  the  water  in  order  to  save  the 
muck,  and  have  but  one  hole.  Can  yon  or  some 
of  your  readers  tell  me  what  kind  of  a  pump  would 
be  best  suited  for  the  occasion  ? 

Shretoebury,  Maee,,  1868.         Mabx  Fabiub. 

Rbmabks.— Will  it  not  be  rather  too  much  like 
work  to  raise  the  water  in  a  muck  hole  or  swamp 
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by  the  use  of  tbe  best  pamp  in  the  world  ?  Where 
the  bonks  are  sandy  or  gravelly  a  large  amount  of 
water  can  sometimes  b^  got  rid  of  by  condacting 
it  to  a  hole  or  well  dng  for  its  reception.  But  are 
yon  sure  it  cannot  be  drained  ? 


▲QBioniiTUBAii  in^cs. 

•^There  are  complaints  of  more  than  nsnal  loss 
of  lambs  this  season  in  New  York. 

— Fixe  cows  recently  died  in  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio, 
ttom  drinking  brine  emptied  from  a  meat  barrel. 

—A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  ChemtMiry  says  that 
a  ton  of  tobacco  exhausts  the  soil  as  much  as  four- 
teen tons  of  wheat  or  fifteen  tons  of  com. 

—During  the  month  of  April  nearly.  5000  cattle 
were  exported  from  Canada  to  Bu£folo,  the  duties 
on  them  footing  up  919,000. 

— Green  paint  in  powder  scattered  through  the 
rooms  of  a  house  will  expel  all  kinds  of  insects ; 
so  it  is  said. 

— ^William  V.  Hayden  informs  the  Maine  Farmer 
that  equal  parts  of  garget  root,  alum  and  tobacco, 
steeped  together,  will  cure  th^  sniffles  in  sheep.  It 
should  be  forced  up  the  nostrils  with  a  syringe. 

— Sonie  faftners  who  have  had  trouble  in  getting 
single  men  as  hired  help,  are  finding  out  that  it 
pays  to  build  plain,  but  comfortable  cottages,  for 
tenants,  and  hire  married  men. 

— As  we  consume  every  kind  of  woolen  fkbric, 
from  horse-blankets  up  to  superfine  broadcloths, 
so  do  we  require  every  kind  of  wool,  from  the 
coarsest  up  to  the  finest 

--It  is  said  an  Ethan  Allen  colt,  after  having 
been  pronounced  worthless  as  a  trotter,  was  sold  in 
Boston,  five  years  ago,  for  91^-  The  purchaser 
has  recently  been  offered  12|000  for  him. 

—It  is  said  that  it  takes  100  pounds  of  green 
clover  grass  to  make  twenty-five  pounds  of  hay, 
while  100  pounds  of  witch  or .  quack  grass  will 
make  forty  pounds  of  hay. 

—Mr.  Meeker,  agricultural  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribunet  recently  stated  that  strawberries 
have  not  averaged  over  twelve  cents  per  quart,  in 
that  dty  this  season. 

—The  average  life  of  a  mowing  machine  is  five 
years ;  some  will  use  a  mower  or  a  reaper  twenty 
years ;  but  the  average  number  of  farmers  buy  a 
new  machine  once  in  five  years. 

—It  is  said  that  Bonner  feeds  his  horses  from  a 
box  sitting  on  the  floor,  as  he  believes  it  is  natural 
for  them  to  take  their  food  frorn^  level  with  their 
feet. 

—Less  than  one  year  since  a  North  Carolinian 
commenced  a  cheese  factory*  He  has  now  180 
cows,  and  has  made  and  marketed  over  8000  lbs. 
of  cheese. 

—The  Dixie  Farmer  publishes  an  article  on  the 
prevention  of  weevil  in  wheat   It  is  done  by  salt- 


ing as  the  grain  is  put  up  in  the  bin— a  half  ^und 
to  the  bushel. 

—The  Irish  Farmera'  Gazette  says  the  subject  of 
selling  adulterated  fertilizers  attracts  no  little  at- 
^ntion  in  that  country,  and  adds  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Peruvian  guano  sold  in  Ireland  is 
made  up  of  chalk,  clay,  marl,  powdered  bricks 
and  washed  out  phosphate  guanos. 

—Mr.  Knox,  the  fiunous  fruit  grower  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  does  not  cultivate  his  strawberries  deep- 
ly, but  very  slightly  to  kill  the  weeds.  Manures 
freely ,  but  does  not  believe  in  underdraining.  Does 
not  like  to  keep  a  bed  over  four  years.  Uses  light' 
coating  of  straw  for  mulch. 

—Shirley  Hibbard  tells  us  that  in  London  all 
the  honey  made  by  the  city  bees  is  more  or  less 
contaminated  with  soot  One  cup  of  honey  gath- 
ered in  1858  was  so  djsoolored  with  soot  that  it 
took  two  months  to  settle,  and  then  the  bottom  of 
the  Jar  was  coated  with  a  black  deposit,  although 
the  honey  itself  became  comparatively  clear. 

— ^The  Arabs,  the  most  careftU  of  their  horses  of 
all  people,  do  most  of  their  horse-feeding  at  night 
They  say  that  feeding  in  the  day  time  does  not 
impart  so  much  vigor  and  elasticity  to  the  animals 
as  night  mastication  does.  Their  saying  is  that 
"barley  at  night  goes  to  the  buttock— in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  manure."  They  afford  water  too  very 
sparingly  during  the  day  time. 

—Since  the  railroad  was  opened  through  to  St 
Albans,  there  has  been  shipped  to  Boston  from  that 
place  over  38,000,000  pounds  of  butter  and  over 
18,000,000  pounds  of  cheese,  which  brought  about 
914,000,000.  The  sales  of  butter  and  cheese,  in  a 
single  day,  at  St.  Albans,  often  amount  to  from 
920,000  to  $30,000;  and  per  year  not  less  than 
$1,500,000. 

—The  EconomUty  (New  York,)  states  that  the 
imports  of  foreign  wool  at  New  York  for  the  first 
half  of  the  calendar  year  are  only  about  half  the 
quantity  and  value  of  those  for  the  same  period  of 
last  year.  "For  the  first  six  months  of  1867  we 
imported  13,000,000  lbs.,  valued  at  $2,233,000, 
against  6,700,000  lbs.  this  year  (1868,)  valued  at 
$1,106,000.*' 

—Up  to  June  firs^  three  oows  belonging  to  Dea. 
Abiel  Peabody,  of  Weston,  Vt.,  which  came  in 
during  the  month  of  February,  had  produced  325 
pounds  of  butter  sold ;  two  calves  sold  for  $22 ; 
one  calf  raised  and  worth  $25.  The  cows  are  a 
mixture  of  Durham,  Devon  and  native  blood.  Mr. 
Peabody  adds,  as  the  result  of  his  experience  and- 
observation,  that  "six  good  cows  well  kept  will 
produce  more  than  twelve  common  cows  poorly 
kept" 

—An  niinois  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gen* 
tleman  believes  that  the  climate  in  the  prairie  sec- 
tions is  changing;  that  the  heat  is  becoming  more 
oppressive  and  the  cooling  breezes  less  ftequent 
Before  cultivation,  says  he,  "the  sloughs  remain 
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fall,  and  cool  the  air;  the  san  does  not  get  at  the 
earth  to  heat  it  up  to  a  boiling  point,  and  the  winds 
play  over  the  surface  and  make  the  hottest  days 
delightful.  Wheu  these  prairies  are  settled  and 
cultivated,  if  the  climate  modifies,  as  I  think  it  will^ 
the  heat  in  summer  will  bo  nearly  insufferable.' 


t» 


—In  the  Monthly  Report  for  April,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  it  is  said,  *'It  is  worthy 
of  careful  mention  and  notice,  that  in  every  loca- 
tion where  wheat  suffered  from  freezing,  those 
fields  that  wero  planted  with  the  drill  are  compar- 
atively unscathed,  while  the  broadcast  sowing  is 
in  a  miserable  condition.  It  is  also  found  that 
thorough  tillage  enables  the  thrifty  and  well  rooted 
plant  to  endure  the  action  of  the  firost,  while  the 
carelessly  sowed  wheat  is  ruined." 

—The  Maine  Farmer  gives  the  following  recent 
sales  of  thoroughbred  stopk  in  that  State :  fh>m 
the  Short  Horn  herd  of  Hon.  Warren  Percival^ 
Cross  Hill,  are  the  following:  Yearling  bull 
"Prince,"  7125,  to  Clinton  Howe,  of  West  Sum- 
ner; yearling  bull  "Royal  Turk,"  7240,  to  Willard 
Lothrop,  Esq.,  of  Leeds;  bull  calf  "Roan  Prince," 
and  yearling  heifer  ^Sunrise,  2d"  and  •Tink,"  to 
S.  N.  Briggs  and  Brother,  of  Livermore ;  and  two 
two-years-old  heifers  to  Joseph  Miller,  Esq.,  of 
Waldoboro*. 

—Mr.  E.  B.  Slocum,  Grass  Lake,  Michigan,  gives 
the  New  York  Farmers*  Club  the  following  plan 
for  milk  shelves:  Erect  a  post,  say  four  inches 
square,  in  your  milk  room.  About  two  feet  from 
the  floor,  nail  one  lath  on  the  post  in  a  horiiontal 
direction ;  then  on  the  opposite  side,  nail  another 
lath  the  same  way,  letting  the  lath  extend  fiur 
enough  from  the  post,  to  set  a  milk  pan  upon  each 
end.  Immediately  above  and  close  to  these  laths 
nail  two  more  laths  in  a  similar  manner,  but  in 
opposite  directions.  Ton  will  then  have  a  tier 
which  will  hold  four  pans.  Eight  inches  above 
this,  then  eight  inches  still  farther,  and  so  on. 
One  post  can  hold  twenty-four  pans. 

— An  Erie  county  correspondent  of  the  Ohio 
Farmer^  says  that  in  consequence  of  the  drought 
last  year,  short  keeping  with  little  grain  during 
the  winter,  and  exposure  of  the  sheep  to  many 
long  spring  rains,  the  wool  clip  is  generally  light, 
many  estimating  the  average  yield  per  head  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than  last  year,  but  the 
staple  is  more  valuable,  looking  white  and  clean 
and  unusually  f^ree  from  oil.  Evidently  farmers 
are  improving  in  putting  thehr  wool  in  better  con- 
dition for  macket.  But  the  prices  offered  by  the 
buyers,  from  thirty-five  to  forty  cents  per  lb.,  is 
not  satisfactoiy  to  the  sellers,  and  the  larger  lots 
are  not  generally  disposed  of. 

— All  wrinkled  peas  are  superior  to,  and  more 
delicate  in  flavor  than  those  that  present  a  full  and 
perfect  form ;  like  sugar  com,  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter which  they  contain  causes  them  to  shrivel 
when  dried. 


FBB8BBVATION  OF  ^BZSTS. 
The  earnest  manner  in  which  our  eorreepon- 
dent  presents  **the  other  side"  of  this  subject 
in  another  colunm  may  strike  some  of  our 
^'standard  authors"  differently  from  what  it 
does  the  writer  of  this  article,  who  was  among 
the  first  "crop  of  children"  raised  in  one  of 
the  new  settlements  of  an  interior  town  in  New 
England. 

At  the  time  of  his  eariy  recollection  there 
were  but  few  framed  houses  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, although  from  the  elevated  out-look  of 
his  home,  it  was  one  of  the  amusementa  of  a 
cold  winter^s  morning  to  count  the  ten  or  a 
dozen  columns  of  smoke  that  rose  from  as 
many  "openings"  in  the  almost  universal  for- 
est which  clothed  the  adjacent  hill-sides  aad 
valleys.  For  a  distance  of  some  three  miles 
on  one  road,  which  he  most  frequently  trav- 
elled, he  can  now  count  on  his  fingers  ten  sach 
log  houses  without  a  single  framed  one.  The 
district  school  house  was  a  deserted  log  **camp^^ 
or  hut.  There  was  not  a  wagod  t>r*eveD  a 
cart  owned  or  used  in  the  whole  district.  Hajr 
and  grain,  com  and  potatoes,  were  drawn  oa 
sleds.  Marketing  was  mostly  done  in  the  win- 
ter season,  as  in  summer  the  roads  were  little 
better  than  bridle-paths.  Butter  was  carried 
to  the  store  and  grog  brought  home  on  horse- 
back. The  sight  of  a  wagon,  with  which  some 
pioneer  drover  or  persevering  pedlir  occasion- 
ally worked  his  way  thus  far  up  the  stream 
formed  by  the  mountain  springs,  was  an  event 
in  the  life  of  the  young  folks,  that  caused  more 
excitement  than  the  passage  of  a  caravan  with 
music  and  elephants  would  now. 

We  have  recently  visited  the  scene  of  these 
recollections.  It  was  sad  to  find  that  even 
here  we  were  a  stranger  and  in  a  land  of 
strangers.  The  country  itself  seemed  changed. 
The  mountains  were  higher  and  closer  together 
than  formerly.  The  "flats"  were  less  fls^  less 
broad,  less  long.  The  "big  •  brook"  was 
smaller  and  more  crooked,  and  had  got 
out  of  place,  at  many  points.  The  old  mills 
that  once  stood  on  its  banks  had  been 
washed  out  cl^iEui,  or  crumbled  piecemeal. 
The  forests  had  been  driven  towards  the  san&- 
mit  of  the  hills,  taking  with  them  the  mosqui- 
toes and  fleas,  ana  we  believe  a  large  share  of 
the  seeds  of  the  summer  fevers  which  formerly 
prostrated  hard-working  men  and  women. 
The  log  houses  are  no  longer  seen ;  but  com- 
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fortable  and  in  many  cases  tasty  farm  buildings 
occupy  their  places.  Carts,  wagons,  and  even 
the  family  carriage,  now  roll  over  good  roads, 
where  we  remember  sloughs,  and  rocks,  and 
roots,  and  "sharp  pitches."  Where  we  once 
followed  the  sturdy  mower  with  a  ''sharp 
stick,"  boys  now  scratch  their  heads  as  they 
stand  with  ''nothing  to  do"  but  watch  a  machine 
that  not  only  cuts  the  grass  but  spreads  the 
swath.  Great  changes,  real  and  imaginary, 
were  presented  to  our  eyes.  The  actors  of  the 
past  were  gone.  We  followed  them  to  a  neatly 
walled  graveyard,  where  on  marble  and  slate 
— both  the  product  of  the  surrounding  hills — 
we  read  a  brief  biography  of  most  of  these 
early  settlers.  They  "rest  from  their  labors 
and  their  works  do  follow  them."  Were  they 
good  or  bad?  Did  they  benefit  or  curse  the 
land  ?    Shall  we  approve  or  condemn  ? 

But  we  noticed  other  changes.  On  some  of 
the  land  from  which  the  primitive  forests  were 
removed  since  our  recollection,  there  is  now  a 
thrifty  "secon^  growth,"  which  has  already 
produced  "saw  logs"  and  sugar  orchards. 
Indeed  many  of  these  hill  farms  are  now  de- 
voted to  pasturage  and  the  growth  of  wood. 
Even  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  it  is  a  mooted 
question  with  the  oldest  inhabitants  whether 
tibe  amount  of  wgod  is  less  now  than  it  was 
fiily  or  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Wood  seems  to  be  the  natural  product  of 
our  New  England  hills.  Our  cleared  lands 
manifest  a  strong  tendency  to  revert,  not  to  a 
barren  desert,  but  to  a  tangled  forest.  Bushes 
and  wood  are  continually  encroaching  on  pas- 
ture and  cultivated  fields.  And  to  our  minds 
there  is  little  danger  that  the  hills  of  New 
England  wiU  ever  become  as  destitute  of  veg- 
etation as  are  those  of  Egypt  and  of  other 
countries,  whose  soil  and  climate  are  unfavora- 
ble to  the  growth  of  forest  trees. 


Effects  of  Impro^tid  Culturb.—Co- 
lumella,  in  his  fourth  book,  De  Re  Bitstiea, 
tells  the  story  of  a  certain  Paridius,  who  had 
a  farm  planted  trith  vines,  and  he  also  had  two 
daughters.  Of  his  farm,  he  gave  one-third  to 
the  man  who  married  his  eldest  daughter,  but 
by  increased  attention  to  ctiltivation,  be  re- 
ceived as  large  a  product  as  before,  from  the 
two-thirds  which  he  had  reserved  to  himself. 
Afterwards,  on  the  marriage  of  his  second 
daughter,  he  gave  away  half  of  the  remaining 


land,  and  in  a  shOM;  time,  he  found  by  stUl 
greater  improvements  in  culture  that  his  in- 
come was  in  no  respect  diminished.  From 
this.  Columella  very  naturally  infers  that  as 
much  attention  and  labor  was  bestowed  on  the 
remaining  third,  as  had  been  previously  be- 
stowed on  the  whole  farm.  Is  it  not  true,  at 
the  present  time,  that  if  the  manure  and  labor 
now  expended  on  the  whole  farm,  were  ex- 
pended on  one-third  of  it,  the  crop,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  instances,  would  be  in  no  respect  di- 
minished ?  We  have  yet  much  to  learn*  re- 
specting the  capacity  of  the  soil. 


THB  IiBAF. 

The  fibres  of  the  leaf  which  spread  out  from 
the  base,  are  prolongations  of  the  vessels  of  the 
wood ;  and  beneath  them,  forming  the  covering 
of  their  under  surface,  are  similar  prolongations 
of  £he  inner  bark.  The  green  exterior  portion 
of  the  leaf  is  a  continuation  of  the  outer  tissue 
of  the  bark  in  a  thin,  porous  form.  The  pores 
or  mouths  in  the  green  portions  are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  structure.  The  leaf  of  the 
common  lilac  is  said  to  contain  not  less  than 
120,000  pores  to  the  square  inch.  They  are 
most  numerous  on  the  under  surface.  The 
leaves  spread  out  their  broad  surfaces  to  im- 
bibe gaseous  food  from  the  atmosphere.  Un- 
der the  stimulus  of  light,  they  continually  ab- 
sorb carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  In 
the  vessels  of  the  leaves,  this  is  decomposed 
into  carbon  and  oxygen.  The  carbon  is  re- 
tained and  the  oxygen  thrown  off.  During  the 
darkness,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  combining 
with  the  carbon  in  the  vessels,  is  thrown  off  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  aeid,  but  much  less  is 
thrown  off  in  the  night  than  is  absorbed  in  the 
day.  Hence  in  the  Arctic  regions,  where  the 
sunlight  is  never  absent  during  the  summer, 
and  there  is  no  darkness  to  interrupt  the  ab- 
sorption of  carbon,  we  can  understand  bow 
vegetatioQ,  ^shes  upward  with  almost  mirac- 
ulous rapidity ;  and  in  regions  where  the  days 
are  very  long  and  the  nights  comparatively 
short,  we  see  why  the  wheat  and  com  spring 
up  and  reach  maturity  in  a  few  weeks. 

Twenty-five  hundred  gallons  of  air  contain 
about  one  gallon  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  To 
find  and  absorb  this  small  quantity  of  gas,,  the 
tree  spreads  out  its  thousands  of  feet  of  leaves, 
which  are  constantly  in  motion  m  the  ever 
moving  air,  and  thus  the  pond<erotis  trunks  of 
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the  forest  are  built  up,  atoqiby  atom,  from  the 
atmosphere. 

On  a  single  oak,  seven  millions  of  leaves 
have  been  counted.  Now  if  each  square  inch 
contains  120,000  pores,  and  each  leaf  four 
square  inches  of  surface,  it  may  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  in  figures  the  number  of  pores  on 
the  leaves  of  the  oak,  but  who  can  grasp  the 
idea,  or  form  in  his  mind  any  adequate  con- 
ception of  such  a  number  P  But  this  is  but 
one  of  the  trees  in  the  forests  that  spread  over 
the«urface  of  the  earth  at  this  mometit,  and 
which  have  sprung  from  it  since  the  creation. 
And  every  blade  of  grass  and  grain  and  every 
shrub  and  weed  is  equally  busy  during  iti 
growing  season,  in  drawing  its  substance  from 
the  fleeting  wind. 


MANAGBiaBNT  OF  ICANUBH. 
There  may  be  nothing  new  in  the  manage- 
ment of  manure  described  in  the  following 
paragraph,  which  is  part  of  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Tribnne,  detailing  a  visit  to  the 
farm  of  S.  M.  &  D.  Wells,  of  Wethersfield, 
Conn.,  but  how  many  there  are  who  don^t 
happen  to  have  a  supply  of  dried  peat  or  muck 
on  hand  when  they  need  it.  This  is  the  sea^ 
son  to  lay  it  by  in  store : — 

The  Wells  Brothers'  mannfactnre  and  manage- 
ment of  m^Dure  is  the  important  snlbiJect.  They 
have  a  spacious  stable,  containing  forty  stalls,  the 
ground  burface  of  which  is  cemented.  A  supply 
of  dried  peat  or  muck  is  kept  on  hand,  and  a  wheel- 
barrow full  is  placed  dailv  in  the  gutter  behind 
each  row  of  eight  cows.  This  absorbs  all  odors 
and  moisture,  and  is  easily  shoveled  out  the  fol- 
lowing momiDg,  tlu'ough  a  small  door,  into  an  en- 
closed shed,  which  also  has  a  cemented  bottom. 
Thus  nothing  is  lost  by  leaching  or  other  waste, 
and  cleanliness  is  secured.  The  manure  thus  ob- 
tained is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  brothers  have 
proved  by  experiment  that  the  addition  of  muck 
not  only  doubles  or  triples  the  quantity,  but  really 
makes  a  better  fertilizer  than  pure  stable  manure. 
That  which  is  not  demanded  for  the  onion  beds 
and  other  ploughed  ground  is  used  as  top  dressing 
for  the  meadows.  This  is  considered  the  best  way 
of  applying  it.  It  is  put  on  with  a  liberal  hand, 
and  the  result  is  easily  perceived.  Last  spring  a 
portion  of  one  field  was  top-dressed,  and  it  will  cut 
two  or  three  tons  to  the  acre — ^the  other  part  was 
not  top-dressed,  and  will  produce  less  than  half 
that  amount.  The  brothers  do  not  approve  of 
fancy  manures,  as  a  general  thing.  They  are  oon- 
Yinccd  that  no  fertilizer  pays  in  the  end,  the  efibct 
of  which  cannot  be  perceived  for  three  or  four 
years  afterward.  They  once  applied  Peruvian 
Guano,  and  received  a  crop  of  60  bushels  of  shelled 
com  to  the  acre ;  the  next  year  they  planted  pota- 
toes in  the  same  field,  without  further  manure,  and 
did  not  get  enough  to  pay  for  digging,  though  the 
season  was  favorable  for  their  growth.  ^ 

—Lima  beans  often  rot  in  the  ground.  An  al- 
most sure  remedy  is  to  grease  them. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner, 

fbubbbvatios'  of  fosbstb. 

So  much  has  beea  said  and  written  in  re- 
gard to  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
woodlands,  that  it  almost  seems  a  virtue  to 
talk  of  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  forests. 

Your  correspondent  "H.^'  in  the  Fabmkb 
of  July  4th,  says,  **forests  perform  a  three- 
fold purpose ;  first  as  a  means  of  renovating 
the  soil;  second  their  value  for  timber  and 
fuel ;  and  third  their  influence  on  our  climate.^^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  earth  is  desired  for 
a  habitation  for  men;  and  not  specially  for 
wild  beasts,  birds  of  prey,  noxious  reptiles 
and  insects.  While  it  merely  affords  sach 
creatures  a  home,  it  is  just  starvation  and 
death  to  the  human  family.  In  this  view,  the 
forest  is  our  enemy,  to  be  overcome  before  we 
can  live  surrounded  by  those  reliable  supplies 
of  food  and  comforts  essential  to  dvilized  life. 
When  we  consider  the  labor  and  hardship  of 
the  pioneer^s  life,  is  it  not  strange  that  any 
one  should  think  by  uttering  the  warning  cry, 
''Woodman,  spare  that  tree  V^  that  he  is  mani- 
festing a  refined  taste,  and  a  praiseworthy  and 
far-seeing  interest  for  the  welfare  of  his  fel- 
low beings  ?  If  the  fact  is  admitted  that  this 
earth  was  designed  for  man^s  .habitation,  and 
that  his  mission  is  to  subdue  and  replenish  it, 
is  it  not  his  duty  to  dear  away  the  forests  P 
Can  we  return  to  the  wigwams  and  tomahawks 
of  the  past,  and  live  in  uie  woods  P  "But  the 
soil  becomes  exhausted,'*  it  is  said.  Not  by 
cultivation,  but  by  mismanagement,  I  reply. 
"The  climate  changes.**  And  so  it  does,  but 
for  the  better,  I  am  prepared  to  respond,  and 
will  cite  the  history  of  new  and  old.  countries 
in  proof  of  my  assertions. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  daim  of  reno- 
vating the  soil  by  growing  forests  upon  it.  Is 
it  not  utterly  impracticable  P  The  whole  crop 
is  removed  on  dearing ;  nothing  bein^  allowed 
to  rot  or  decay  upon  the  ground  or  moorpor- 
ated  with  the  soil,  and  usually  fire  bums  up 
most  of  the  leaves  and  vegetable  mould  that 
has  accumulated ;  so  that,  in  reality,  besides 
stumps,  that  impede  cultivation,  you  have  only 
the  value  of  a  few  loads  of  vegetable  mould, 
and  a  few  bushels  of  ashes  leH;  as  the  result  of 
this  system  of  improvement.  It  is  besides  an 
exceedingly  slow  process,  as  it  requires  many 
years  to  practice  such  a  rotation.  It  is  more- 
over a  costly  way,  because  the  land  is  wortii 
money,  and  money  at  tlie  interest  it  now  com- 
mands will  double  in  from  eight  to  twelve 
years.  Calling  it  ten  years,  fu:id  land  say  at 
twenty  dollars  per  acre,  planted  now  to  trees 
and  cleared  in  42  years,  m  which  time  '*H.** 
has  seen  saw  logs  grow,  it  should  be  worth 
three  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  acre ; 
and  then  we  lose  the  annual  income,  which  if 
cultivated  would  average  twenty  dollars  per 
acre,  or  to  allow  liberaUy  for  labor  expended, 
call  the  loss  of  income  only  $10  per  year,  and 
we  have  $420  to  add  to  the  $320.    So  your 
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timber  should  be  worth  over  (700,  to  let  you 
oat  without  loss.  It  seems  evident,  therefore, 
that  raising  saw  logs  would  be  unprofitable  for 
a  poor  man. 

llere  in  Vermont  where  woodland  is  worth 
from  two  .to  forty  dollars  per  acre,  a  good 
sugar  place  is  considered  the  most  valuable  of 
all  our  forests.  Now  there  are  but  feif  sugar 
places  where  the  trees  will  average  fifty  per 
acre.  These  trees  will  yield  about  100  lbs.  of 
sugar  in  a  season,  worth  $12.  Now  the  pro- 
duce of  an  acre  of  tillage  land  should  be  veiy 
much  higher.  Woodland  when  already  grown 
is  the  most  unprofitable  of  all  land,  and  how 
much  more  unprofitable  to  own  it  while  grow- 
ing, in  a  country  where  there  are  taxes  to  pay 
and  folks  live  bv  eatins. 

Afler  a  field  has  at  kngth  yielded  a  crop  of 
wood,,  it  will  require  good  management  to 
clear  off  the  wood  and  stumps  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  have  the  land  in  as  good  shape  as  it 
was  before  the 'trees  were  planted,  and  we 
should  be  too  old  to  perform  the  necessary 
labor  of  clearing  and  managing  it,  and  our 
children  would  probably  do  as  we  ought  to  do, 
if  living  on  lana  that  requires  such  a  course  of 
improvement,  that  is,  sell  it  or  give  it  away, 
and  move  to  a  country  where  the  Creator  has 
provided  a  soil  that  will  yield  some  return  for 
man^s  labor. 

In  regard  to  changes  of  climate  caused  by 
the  clearing  up  of  forests,  I  wish  individuals 
in  different  sections  of  the  country,  would 
candidly  state  what  such  changes  in  Uieir  re- 
spective localities  have  been.  At  this  time, 
so  soon  after  the  clearing  has  been  done,  it 
could  be  ascertained  whether  the  climate  has 
not  in  every  case  changed  for  the  better.  We 
should  not  presumptuously  charge  folly  to  the 
Almighty.  As  man  was  created  to  till  the  earth, 
it  seems  natural  and  just  to  expect  that  obedi- 
ence of  that  law  should  not  imperil  his  health 
or  happiness. 

Here  in  northern  Vermont  the  favorite  loca- 
tions for  eilrly  settlers  were  upon  the  hills,  be- 
cause the  frosts  were  less  heavy,  and  crops 
more  certain.  The  high  lands  were  visited 
by  breezes  that  purified  the  air  and  dispersed 
the  fog  and  miasma  that  seemed  to  linger  in 
the  vaUeys.  The  valleys  were  also  interspersed 
with  swamps,  muck  beds,  &c, ;  but  after  the 
hills  were  cleared  the  low  land  became  dryer 
and  now  proves  to  be  the  most  productive  of 
any  in  the  region. 

Fever  and  ague  never  prevailed  here  to  any 
^:reat  extent;  but  consider  the  peril  to  the 
health  of  a  laborer  who  begins  a  clearing  in  a 
valley  where  the  trees  stand  one  or  two  hui^ 
dred  feet  high  around  his  little  opening  of  per- 
haps five  acres.  The  sun  sending  its  hottest 
rays  upon  the  earth,  blackened  by  recent  burn- 
ing, and  no  breath  of  air  stirring.  The  rain 
comes  in  torrents  in  summer.  The  snows  falls 
deep  in  winter. 

Honor  to  the  sturdy  pioneers,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  adverse  climate  and  somewhat 


uncertain  crops,  cleared  up  the  land  and  let 
in  the  sun  to  dry  ^ip  the  pestilential  damps, 
and  allowed  the  breeze  to  cool  and  equalize 
the  temperature  as  it  wafts  them  away. 

The  changes  of  climate  occasioned  by  clear- 
ing up  the  forest  are  not  to  be  deplored,  but 
accepted  with  thankfulness,  as  the  labors  of 
the  farmer  are  more  surely  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. I  have  read  that  in  some  sections  of  the 
West  and  in  California,  where  the  rains  were 
formerly  very  abundant  at  certain  seasons,  fol- 
lowed by  droughts,  now  occasionally  showers 
come  in  the  dry  season,  showing  a  favorable 
change  in  climate.  As  evidence  of  the  possi- 
ble productivness  of  lands  without  forests,  we 
can  look  to  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the 
West, — the  extensive  prairies. 

The  value  of  wood  for  fuel,  building  and 
fencing  purposes  ia  very  great;  but  a  few 
acres  are  enough  on  each  homestead.  If  for- 
ests are  necessary  to  a  country,  the  State  should 
own  and  exempt  from  taxittion,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  lots  in  each  town,  and  keep  them, — as 
men  insure  their  buildings,  lives,  or  erect 
lightning  rods  on  buildings,---to  ward  off  some 
cSamity  that  may  possibfy  happen. 

Z.  E.  Jameson. 

Irasburg,  F2.,  July  18,  1868. 


BUVlNa  AND  BEIiUNG  'WOOIi. 

We  are  heartily  glad  to  see  the  wrangle 
that  is  going  on  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
tiy  about  buying  and  re-selling  wooL  Conven- 
tions of  wool-buyers  meet  and  resolve  to  buy 
wool  onlv  under  the  one-third-shrinkage  rule, 
and  wool-growers,  either  in  individual  or  asso- 
ciated capacities,  denounce  such  action  on  the 
part  of  tne  buyers  as  "outrageous"  and  "ob- 
noxious." Some  parties  have  carried  on  the 
talk  about  gum,  and  grease,  and  tar,  and  lamp- 
black, and  "pitch-tops,"  till  an  outsider  mignt 
suppose  that  the  men  engaged  in  the  business 
of  raising  thoroughbred  merino  sheep  were  the 
biggest  set  of  rascals  in  the  country ;  indeed, 
that  any  process  of  breeding  and  care  which 
showed  result  in  the  growth  of  more  than  four 
pounds  of  wool  upon  one  dheep  in  the  same 
year  must  be,  of  necessity,  fraudulent.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  hear  it  said  that  the 
buyers  combine  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keep- 
ing prices  at  the  very  lowest  ebb. 

Some  writers  are  calling  upon  the  producers 
to  hold  on  to  their  wool,  and  not  sell  or  con- 
sign it  to  any  men  who  are  guilty  of  taking 
part  in  a  scheme  to  rob  them  of  a  just  compen- 
sation for  their  products.  The  strain  of  talk 
upon  this  latter  point  seems  especially  sensible, 
wnen  we  remember  that  most  of  the  wool 
grown  in  the  country  is  produced  by  men  who 
must  sell  at  some  price,  and  that  urging  them 
to  hold  on  to  their  wool  is  equivalent  to  tell- 
ing them  to  put  no  bread  or  meat  on  their 
table.  It  sounds  well  enough,  like  much  talk 
on  other  matters,  but  which  is  very  difiicult  or 
impossible  to  put  in  practice. 
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We  say  we  are  glad  to  see  this  war  of  words 
go  on,  because  each  party  will  leav  something 
of  the  other,  and  in  the  end  both  will  be  bene- 
fited. There  have  been  many  hard  words 
said  on  both  sides,  and  many  times  utterly 
without  foundation.  This  is  the  easiest  thing 
imaginable  in  all  controversies.  The  weakest 
man  can  give  hard  accusations,  and  as  a  ^en* 
eral  rule  this  element  in  a  man^s  writing  is  a 
test  not  less  of  his  strength  than  of  honesty. 

Now  it  is  only  when  we  refer  all  such  mat- 
ters as  those  above  alluded  to,  to  a  general 
principle,  that  we  can  ^t  a  clear  understand- 
mg  of  facts  about  which  fierce  and  rancorous 
disputes  are  carried  on. 

The  simple  fact  in  regard  to  this  whole  ques- 
tion of  unmerchantable  wool  is  just  this  and 
nothing  more : — The  producer  has  put  into  the 
markei  what  would  bring  him  the  most  money. 

When  men  found  that  fleeces  which  con- 
tained 60  per  cent,  of  waste  matter  would  sell 
for  the  same  price  per  pound  as  those  that 
only  contained  45  or  50  per  cent,  they  made 
haste  to  raise  them, — ^that^s  all.  Many  a 
man  who  has  taken  the  utmost  care  to  have  his 
sheep  well  and  thoroughly  washed,  and  then 
shorn  as  soon  as  well  dried,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  see  his  wool  sold  for  the  same  monepr 
as  another  man  who  has  only  half  washed  his 
flock,  and  allowed  them  to  run'tweilty  days  in 
a  June  sun  before  shearing,  because  buyers 
have  exercised  no  discrimination. 

The  buying  of  wool  has  been  carried  on  in 
su^h  a  manner  as  to  encourage  the  production 
of  larse  fleeces,  large  in  pounds  only,  till  the 
natural  reaction  has  taken  place,  and  now  the 
buyers  turn  round  and  ac(^se  wool-growers  6f 
fraud.  If  the  wool-blip  of  this  country  had 
been  purchased  on  the  same  principle  that 
regulates  the  sale  of  butter  and  cheese  and 
com  and  wheat,  or  any  other  production  of 
the  fann,  we  never  should  have  had  this  low 
snarling  about  combined  injustice  on  one  part^ 
and  cheating  and  frau4  on  the  other. 

If  the  grain  dealers  should  adopt  the  prac- 
tice of  paying  the  same  price  for  wheat  that 
contained  20  per  cent,  of  foul  seed  that  they 
did  for  a  pure  article,  the  market  would  soon 
be  filled  with  that' class  of  dirty  grain ;  and  on 
whose  shoulders  would  rest  the  blame  P 

The  desired  end  of  all  the  producer's  labor , 
is  money n  and  he  will  always  put  into  the  mai^ 
ket  that  which  will  give  him  the  best  return. 
And  when  he  has  obtained  10  per  cent,  more 
for  his  products  than  they  are  worth,  because 
it  was  bought  **by  rule,'*  does  it  look  like  jus- 
tice, or  even  common  decency,  for  the  buyer 
to  turn  round  and  accuse  mm  of  fraud  when 
the  purchase  was  made  with  open  eyes. 

When  only  wool  was  salable,  mat  was  the 
only  thing  the  wool-grower  put  into  the  mar^ 
ket,  that  is,  woqI  with  its  natural  and  unavoida- 
ble amount  of  waste  material ;  but  when  it  was 
found  that  grease  and  dirt  would  sell  for  45 
cents  per  pound,  that  commodity  was  ofiered  ' 
in  large  quantities,  and  so  it  will  always  be,  I 


and  no  conventions  or  resolutions  will  ever 
alter  this  taw  of  trade. 

If,  then,  the  wool-buyer  will  buy  his  wool 
as  the  grocer  bu^s  his  butter  and  cheese,  we 
shall  soon  find  a  rivalry  among  the  fanners  to 
produce  the  highest  pricedrwool  as  fierce  and 
more  lasting  than  nas  been  the  big-fleeoed 
mania^  No  more  fleeces  will  be  found  in  mar- 
ket containing  from  two  to  five  pounds  of  what 
would  be  called  manure  if  seen  elsewhere,  tied 
up  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rope-yarn. 
There  will  be  no  more  hard  accusations,  no 
more  flings  about  tar  and  grease.  The  cloth- 
maker  can  have  just  such  wool  as  he  will  pay 
for,  and  in  just  the  condition  he  desires.  This 
he  may  depend  upon  to  the  end  of  time.  As 
soon  as  ne  deviates  from  strict,  discrim- 
inating justice  in  his  purchases,  the  producer 
will  be  certain  to  follow  his  example.  It  is  as 
natural  and  inevitable  as  that  the  seed  should 
produce  its  fruit,  or  the  tree  its  shadow. — Dr» 
Henry  Boynton,  in  Mirror  anfi  Farmer, 


MUTTON  BHSEP. 

Dr.  Miles,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  tho 
Michigan  A^cultural  College  has  been  mi^fcinj^ 
some  experiments  in  feeding  grade  Merino 
sheep,  grade  South  Downs,  and  grade  Cots- 
wolds.  The  Mennos  and  Cotswolds  were 
lambs,  and  the  South  Downs,  yearlings.  The 
former  two,  therefore,  give  results  that  are 
strictly  comparative;  the  latter,  not.  These 
grade  lambs  were  from  common  Merino  ewea 
crossed  in  the  one  case  with  a  thoroughbred  Ver- 
mont Merino  ram,  and  in  the  other  with  a  thor- 
oughbred Cotswold.  "What  do  you  mean?**  I 
asked  Prof.  Miles,  "by  common  Merino  ewes  ?** 
"The  ordinary  kind  of  sheep  in  this  section, 
such  sheep  as  could  have  been  bought  here  last 
fall  for  75c  to  $1  a  head."  The  lambs  were 
shut  up  in  pens  Dec.  13,  and  were  fed  com 
and  clover  hay  for  23, weeks,  or  till  the  I5th 
of  May.  At  the  commencement  of  the  expe- 
riment the  two  grade  Merino  laml^  weighed 
125<l  pounds,  (one  70  pounds,  the  other  6(ji 
pounds).  The  two  grade  Cotswolds  weighed 
158  poimds,  (one  86  pounds,  the  other  72 
pounds. 

The  Merinos  eat  825  jpounds  of  hay,  and  249 
pounds  of  com,  and  gamed  36^  pounds.  The 
Cotswolds  eat  398  pounds  of  hay,  and  369 
pounds  of  com,  and  gained  67i  pounds.  A 
little  figuring  will  show  that  it  took  1,572 
pounds  of  hay  and  com  to  produce  100  pounds 
of  increase  with  the  Mermos,  and  only  1,136 
pounds  with  the  Cotswolds. 

Professor  Miles  has  figured  up  the  amount 
oS  food  consumed  for  each  100  pounds  of  live 
weight.  In  the  twenty-two  weeks,  the  grade 
Merinos,  for  100  pounds  of  live  weight,  eat 
231.81  pounds  of  hay,  and  168.13  pounds  of 
com,  and  the  grade  Cotswolds,  212.82  pounds 
of  hay,  and  186.43  pounds  of  corn.  The  Cots- 
wolds eat  more  com  and  less  hay  in  proportion 
to  live  weight  than  the  Merinos ;  but  the  total 
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amount  cf  food  consumed  in  proportion  to  live 
weight  ia  almost  identical.  Thus  tlfs  Merinos 
consumed  399.96  pounds,  and  the  Ootswolds 
899.25  pounds,  or  a  little  over  2i  pounds  of 
food  per  day  for  each  100  pounds  of  live 
weight. 

It  is  verj  evident,  therefore,  that  for  the 
production  of  mutton  the  ^rade  Cotswolds  are 
far  superior  to  the  Mennos.  It  is  equally 
clear,  too,  that  by  the  use  of  thoroughbred 
Cotswold  or  S<9uth  Down  rams  we  can  soon 
get  a  very  useful  class  of  mutton  sheep  from 
common  Merino  flocks.  And  at  present  the 
wool  from  these  grade  Cotswolds  is  worth  full 
as  much  as  ordinary  Merino,  and  a  good  deal 
more  than  that  of  fleeces  which  ara  more  than 
half  yolk. — J.  Harris^  in  American  AgrictU- 
iurist,* 

wBAKrKra  coiiTb. 

When  a  colt  is  about  four  months  old,  if  he 
has  had  proper  care  and  training,  and  if  the 
dam  is  to  pe  used  in  harness,  or  if  she  is 
breeding  again,  ho  is  old  enough  to  be  weaned. 
Supposing,  as  most  farmers  are  obliged  to  do, 
that  the  mare  has  had  to  work  more  or  less 
since  dropping  her  foal,  and  that  the  colt  has 
been  allowed  to  follow  the  dam  when  at  work 
— the  attachment  between  the  two  has  become 
very  strong.  If  separated  entirely  and  at 
once,  and  if  the  mare  is  nervous  and  high- 
strung,  she  will  perhaps  refuse  to  work,  act 
frantic,  kick  and  do  everything  else  she  ought 
not,  and  would  not  do,  but  for  the  separation. 
On  the  other  hand,  put  the  colt  into  ever  so 
good  a  pasture,  feea  him  grain  and  do  every- 
Siin^  you  may — he  will  run  up  and  down  by 
the  fence — ^perhaps  try  to  scale  it,  &c.,  to  get 
to  the  dam,  until  he  has  run  ofi  every  bit  of 
flesh  on  his  bones.    Now,  what^s  to  be  done  ? 

.We  would  place  the  mare  in  a  stall  wide 
enough  for  her  and  the  colt,  then  we  would 
l)alter  the  colt  and  tie  him  so  that  he 
could  get  to  the  manger  but  not  reach  to 
the  teat.  }t  may  be  necessary  also,  to  change 
somewhat  the  halter  of  the  dam,  so  that  she 
cannot  turn  sufficiently  to  allow  the  colt  to 
suck.  Water  the  colt  freely,  but  the  dam  as 
little  as  possible,  for  a  few  days  at  least,  •  If 
possible  feed  the  oolt  a  double-handful  of  oats 
twice  per  day  for*  two  or  three  weeks  before 
you  attempt  the  weaning.  Increase  the  quan- 
tity of  oats  a  little  at  weaning  time,  even  if 
you  withdraw  the  extra  ration  by-and-by. 

Standing  by  the  side  of  his  dam  he  will  be 
more  quiet  and  after  a  little  forget  his  teat. 
The  mare,  also,  will  leave  him  more  readily  in 
the  stable  while  she  labors,  especially  when 
she  finds  him  on  her  return.  To  facilitate  the 
drying  up  of  the  milk  in  the  mare,  take  a  little 
soft  soap  and  smear  it  over  the  udder.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  draw  out  some  milk  first  for  a 
few  times,  to  ease  her  distress.  After  a  fe^ 
days,  especially  if  the  mare  is  again  breeding, 
milk  will  not  flow  very  readily  and  be  diverted 
naturally  to  the  embryo  foal,  and,  although 


the  mare  may  call  her  colt  she  will  refiue  to 
let  him  suck.  If  possible,  the  colt  should  luive 
the  best  of  pasture  and  the  company  of  other 
colts  of  his  own  age,«and  the  daily  allowance 
of  the  oats,  or  a  handful  or  two  of  meal  mixed 
with  wheat  bran  should  be  piven  every  day. 

The  latter  years  of  our  life  on  the  farm,  we 
never  allowed  the  colts  to  follow  to  the  field, 
but  kept  them  in  a  loose  box  in  an  underground 
stable  during  the  day.  When  the  mares  came 
home  and  were  watered  at  night,  the  colts 
were  allowed  a  play  spell  and  also  at  noon 
while  the  dams  were  feeding.  The  colts  kept 
in  better  flesh  and  gave  a  great  deal  less 
trouble  at  weaning. — Mural  World. 


AYBBHTBll  OATTIiB. 

The  Boston  Advertiser  gives  an  account  of 
the  Attempt  to  introduce  Ayrshire  Cattle  on 
Mardia^s  Vineyard,  made  by  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  the  Island  some  five  or  six  years 
since,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sec^y  Flint  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture.  In  1868, 
three  Ayrshire  bulls  were  purchased  by  the 
Society,  and  several  heifers  by  individuals. 
Since  then  various  purchases  have  been  made, 
a  premium  of  $75  beins  annually  offered  for 
the  best  Ayrshire  bull  brought'  to  the  Island. 
There  are  now,  as  is  stated  m  a  communicar 
tion  from  the  President  of  the  Society, 
'*twenty-seven  head  of  thoroughbred  Ayr- 
shires,  while  the  grades  can  be  counted  by 
hundreds.  The  cattle  have  proved  hardy, 
thrifly,  and  remarkably  gentle,  while  as  daiiy 
stock  they  have  answered  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  Society.  The  grades  are 
a  marked  improvement  on  the  native  stock, 
and  partake  lu'gely  of  the  excellent  qualities 
of  the  Ayrslure.  So  well  satisfied  are  the 
farmers  with  this  breed  that  each  year  wit-  . 
nesses  an  increasing  number  of  fresh  importa- 
tions, and  the  herds  of  mongrel  stock  are  fast 
disappeanng  before  the  uoroughbred  and 
grade  Ayrshires." 


Peat  Analysis. — ^Two  samples  of  peat 
from  C.  P.  Williams*  farm,  at  ChaHestown, 
R.  I.,  have  been  analyzed  at  the  Harvard  Sci- 
entific School  with  the  following  results : — 

Sample  No.  1.  No.  2. 

Moifttare 26.00  26.06 

Organic  ICaUer 48  00  46.07 

Ammonia 8.12  8.15 

CblorldeofBodiwn 16  .24 

Lime 1.48  1.66 

BUlca,  AlumioA,  MagnMla,  Iron  ft  Lou  .20.34  21  85 

100  00       100.00 

The  analysis  shows  about  six  times  the  amount 
of  ammonia  found  in  common  yard  manure, 
and  only  needs  the  addition  of  wood-ashes  and  s 
bone-dust  to  make  an  exceedingly  valuable  fer- 
tilizer. It  is  strange  that  farmers  will  let  such 
mines  of  wealth  lie  unused  upon  their  farms. 
Mr.  W.  uses  about  a  thousand  loads  a  year, 
and  is  bringing  up  a  run-down  farm  to  a  high 
state  of  fertSity. — American  Agriculturist, 
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DUTCH  OATTUB. 

After  reviewing  the  controversies  of  other 
writers  upon  the  origin  of  this  breed  of  cattle, 
Mr.  Allen,  in  his  late  book  on  American  Cattle, 
remarks,  **We  are  content  to  let  the  matter 
rest  on  the  one  indisputable  fact,  that  the  im- 
proved Dutch  cattle  of  the  present  daj,  in 
many  of  their  characteristics,  do  possess  so 
great  a  resemblance  to  the  Short-horns,  that  no 
wide  stretch  of  imagination  need  be  exercised 
to  presume  that  the  progenitors  of  each — ^many 
centuries  ago— may  have  been  traced  to  a 
(x>mmoi^  ancestry.  In  our  histofy  of  the 
Short-horns,  we  have  alluded  to  the  probability 
that  they  were,  at  a  very  early  day,  originally 
derived  from  the  neighboring  continent ;  and 
they  may  have  descended  from  the  same  com- 
moa  ancestry  to  which  the  present  improved 
breed  of  Holstein,  and  Holland,  trace  their 
lineage.'^ 

Mr.  Allen  then  alludes  to  importations  of 
these  cattle  by  Hon.  Wm.  Jarvis  of  Weath- 
ersfield,  Vt.,  and  by  H.  Le  Roy,  Esq.,  of 
New  York,  as  early  as  1820,  and  1825,  which 
were  crossed  with  the  common  cattle,  but  in 
a  few  years  the  pure  blood  became  lost.  Of 
Mr.  Cheneiy^s  importation  he  says,  "these 
fniiniAlg  were  procured  from  the  best  dairy 
herds  in  the  vicinity  of  Beemster  and  Purmur- 
end,  in  the  north  Province  of  North  Holland, 
with  a  special  care  to  their  sanitary  condition, 
and  their  possession  of  all  the  highly  esteefoed 
qualities  of  their  race,  and  are  the  only  Jierd 
of  pure  bred  Holstein  or  Dutch  cattle  known  in 
the  country,  except  their  descendants,  which 
may  be  in  some  other  hands.^' 

'*Their  turpassing  excellence  appears  to  be  in 
their  milking  qualities,  •  coupled  with  large  size, 
and  a  compact,  massive  flrame,  capable  of  making 
good  beef;  and  in  the  oxen,  strong,  laboring  ani- 
mals. They  are  almost  invariably  black  and  white 
in  color,  spotted,  pied,  or  mottled  in  picturesque 
inequalities  of  proportion  over  the  DOdy.  The 
horn  is  short,  and  the  hair  is  short,  fine  and  silky. 
The  lacteal  formations  ki  the  cows  are  wonderftil, 
thus  giving  them  their  pre-eminence  in  the  dairy. 

For  the  dairy,  the  qualities  of  the  Holsteins 
must  be  acknowledged  as  remarkable.  .  The  Short- 
boms,  as  in  many  instances  of  trial,  have  hitherto 
acknowledged  no  superior ;  yet  they  have  now,  in 
these  new  strangers  to  our  soil,  to  say  the  least, 
found  most  formidable  competitors,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity is  here  offered,' by  those  who  cultivate  them 
for  the  dairy,  to  test  their  long  acknowledged  good 
qualities  by  comparison.  The  Holsteins  haire  been 
long  bred  and  cultivated  with  a  view  to  develop 
their  lacteal  production  to  the  utmost ;  and  that 
they  are  qaick  feeders,  and  physiologically  con- 
stituted to  turn  their  food  readily  to  milk,  mast  be 
evident. 

As  a  beef  animal,  their  merits  have  been,  as  yet, 
but  partially  tried  in  the  half-breds,  or  grades 
from  the  Holstein  bull,  on  the  natives,  or  other 


cows  of  different  breeds.    So  fiir,  however,  they 
are  claimed  to  be  satisfactory. 

As  a  working  ox,  tbey  will  probably  rank  with 
other  heavy  cattle  of  like  quality— better  in  their 
grades  with  the  lighter  or  more  active  breeds,  no 
doubt,  than  in  the  thorough  breds — as  with  the 
Short-horn  crosses.  We  consider  Mr.  Chenery's 
importation  a  decioed  acqnisition  to  the  cattle 
interests  of  our  country,  and  trust  they  will  be- 
come widely  known  and  distributed." 

Our  cut  represents  the  imported  Holstein  or 
Dutch  cow,  "Texelaar,"  imported  and  owned 
by  Winthrop  W.  Qhenery,  Highland  Stock 
Farm,  Belmont,  Mass.  She  received  the  first 
premium  in  her  class  at  the  fair  of  the  Middle- 
sex Agricultural  Society  in  1864,  and  at  the 
Fair  of  the  New  England  Society  in  1865,  and 
won  the  Sweepstakes — Society^s  Silver  Medal. 
Mr.  Chenery  says  that  "Texelaar'*  has* pro- 
duced 4018  lbs.  14  oz.  milk  in  nine  weeks,  or 
an  average  of  63  79-100  pounds  p^  day  for 
sixty-three  successive  days,  her  largest  yield  in 
one  day  being  76  lbs.  5  oz— over  thirty-five 
quarts. 


HOBSB  AT  FAIB8. 

Aa  we  have  never  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  doing  the  thinking  for  our  readers  or 
correspondents,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pub- 
lishing the  communication  of  Mr.  Lang  upon 
this  subject,  although  we  may  not  assent  to  all 
his  positions  and  conclusions. 

In  objecting  to  the  "trials  of  speed^'  at  ag- 
ricultural fairs  we  do  not  understand  that 
either  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Howard  would  de- 
prive horsemen  or  horses  of  their  right  to  the 
privileges  and  advantages  of  the  exhibition. 

The  "agricultural  fair"  and  the  "horse- 
race" are  old  institutions.  Until  within  a  few 
years  past  they  have  been  entirely  distinct. 
They  have  been  patronized  by  di£ferent  class- 
es. The  character  of  each  and  of  their  concom- 
itants have  become  well  defined  and  clearly 
understood.  The  question  at  issue  is  upon 
the  union  of  these  two  distinct  institutions — 
the  "horse-race"  and  the  "agricultural  Fair," 
— und  not  upon  the  exclusion  of  the  breeders 
of  any  kind  of  stock. 

We  admit  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  horse 
race  show  a  disposition  to  be  very  courte- 
ous and  accommodating  lO  the  managers  of  the 
agriculfliral  Fair.  They  are  willing  even  to 
abandon  their  time-honored  vernacular,  by 
substituting  "horse-fair"  for  "horse-race," 
"premium"  for  "purse,"  "track"  for  "race 
course,"  &c.,  &c.  Still  we  frankly  confess 
that  we  have  serious  apprehensions  that  here 
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are  elements  that  will  not  blend  into  a  harmoni- 
ous whole,  but  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  in- 
gredients will  predominate,  and  that  the  result 
will  be  either  a  horse  race  or  an  agricultural 
fair. 


BIJLGKB2:BBIS8.»>MIIiKBOOU. 

I  think  I  shall  have  oyer  a  thousand  quarts  of 
blackberries  this  season.  But  as  a  distance  of  10 
miles  by  wagon  and  170  by  rail  is  too  far  to  carry 
them  to  market,  what  shall  I  do  with  them  ?»€f 
you  advise  me  to  make  brandy,  wine,  jelly  or  pre- 
serves, please  send  me  some  reliable  receipts,  and 
answer  through  your  paper  as  early  as  possible. 

I  have  recently  come  in  possession  of  some  land 
in  the  west  part  of  this  town,  and  in  looking  round 
among  over  20  families,  I  have  not  seen  your 
paper.  Pat  me  down  as  one  of  your  subscribers, 
Wirinning  with  the  number  for  July  1. 

I  am  about  to  make  some  alterations  in  the 
house!  I  would  like  to  know  how  and  where  to 
construct  a  milk  ropm  so  that  it  will  answer  the 
purpose  the  year  round.  i.  8. 

Barnard,  Vt.,  July  20, 1868. 

Remarks. — Although  we  were  bropght  up 
in  a  blackberry  country,  we  are  sony  to  con- 
fess that  we  cannot  tell  onr  correspondent  how 
to  work  up  his  superabundance  of  fruit  profita- 
bly. He  and  his  family  are  probably  as  well 
posted  as  ourselves  in  regard  to  thq  various 
domestic  uses  to  which  the  blackberry  is  applied. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  by  the  use  of  modem 
ventilated  crates  and  baskets,  with  present  high 
prices,  the  small  fruits  may  be  transported  fur- 
ther than  they  have  been  in  years  past  ?  A 
bUckberry  syrup,  made  as  follows,  is  regarded 
by  many  as  almost  a  specific  for  summer  com- 
plaints : — ^To  two  quarts  of  the  juice,  add  one 
pound  of  loaf  sugar;  half  an  ounce  of  nutr 
megs ;  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  pulverized ; 
half  ounce  cloves,  and  one-quarter  an  ounce 
alspioe.  Boil  all  together  for  a  short  time, 
and  when  cold  add  a  pint  of  fourth-proof 
brandy.  From  a  table  spoonful  to  a  wine- 
glass, according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  till 
relieved,  is  given. 

Your  question  in  relation  to  the  niilk-room 
is  one  of  greater  importance  than  most  far- 
mers are  aware.  The  location  and  size  of 
this  important  room  ia  too  often  decided  by 
the  arfangement  and  convenience  of  other 
rooms.  Generally  it  is  too  small,  and  often  it 
is  used  for  storing  other  things  which  affect 
the  air  asd  injure  the  milk,  cream  or  gutter. 
If  people  who  complain  of  the  great  amount 
of  poor  butter  in  the  market,  were  to  visit  the 
milk  rooms  'Of  many  farmers,  we  think  the  won- 
der would  be  rather  how  their  wives  contrive 
to  make  so  muxh  that  is  fair  to  good,  in  such 


dose,  narrow  and  poorly  ventilated  places  aa 
the  milk  is  set  in-^— sometimes  immediately  ad- 
joining the  kitchen,  or  in  cellars  far  from  clean 
and  sweet.  In  the  Farmer  for  July  18,  you 
will  find  some  valuable  hints  on  this  subject  bj 
Mrs.  L.  F.,  of  Fairfax,  Yt.  In  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Farmer,  November,  1866,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Cheever,  of  Sheldonville,  Mass.,  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  practical  farmers  in  this 
State,  and  one  who  obtains  "fancy  prices^^  for 
his  butter,  says  that  in  consequence  of  making 
repairs  on  his  milk  rooms,  he  used  his  dwell- 
ing-house cellar  for  milk  during  the  summer 
months.  Although  the  windows  were  kept 
open  for  the  admission  of  pure,  fresh  air,  Mr. 
C.  remarked,  *'I  am  satisfied  I  shall  not  tiy 
that  experiment  again  unless  I  am  obliged  to. 
I  find  I  have  lost  as  much  as  15  pc!^  cent,  of  the 
cream  by  letting  it  rise  in  a  cold  room.  Then 
it  takes  twice  as  long  to  chum  sweet  cream  aa 
it  does  that  which  is  sour  and  thick  as  cream 
will  be  if  kept  in  a  warm  plaoe.  Mr.  Jason 
Tower,  a  very  successful  butter  maker  of 
Franklin,  Mass.,  has  kept  his  milk  on  the  first 
floor  above  the  cellar  all  through  the  hot 
months  for  several  years  past,  having  a  slat 
floor  to  allow  some  circulation  of  air  between 
this  and  the  cellar  room  below.  He  thinks 
his  upper  room  a  little  too  warm  during  the 
hot  months  of  July  and  August,  but  he  has 
been  able  to  make  a  considerably  lai^ger 
amount  of  butter  per  cow  during  the  seasoo 
than  I  have,  although  other  circumstances  do 
not  seem  to  be  much  in  his  favor." 

In  his  work  on  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Fann- 
ing, Mr.  Flint  says  :T'*In  very,  large  butter- 
dairies,  a  building  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
this  department.  This  should  be  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  yard,  or  place  of  milking, 
but  no  further  than  is  necessary  to  be  removed 
from  all  impurities  in  the  air  arising  from  it, 
and  from  all  low,  dtjXp  places,  subject  to 
disagreeable  exhalations.  This  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  It  should  be  well  ventilat- 
ed, and  kept  constantly  clean  and  sweet,  by 
the  use  of  pure  water ;  and  especially,  if  milk 
is  spilled,  it  should  be  washed  up  immediatelj, 
with  fresh  water.  No  matter  if  it  is  bat  & 
single  drop;  if  allowed  to  soak  into  the  floor 
and  sour,  it  cannot  easily  be  removed,  and  it 
is  suffident  to  taint  the  air  and  the  milk  in  the 
room,  though  it  may  not  be  perceptible  to  the 
senses.    In  smaller  dairies,  economy  dictatea 
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the  use  of  a  room  in  the  house ;  and  this,  in 
warm  climates,  should  be  on  the  north  side, 
and  used  ezclusiTely  for  this  purpose.  I  have 
known  many,  to  use  a  room  in  the  cellar  as  a 
milk-room;  but  yeiy  few  cellars  are  at  all 
suitable.  Most  are  filled  with  a  great  variety 
of  articles  which  never  fail  to  infect  the  air.^' 
Will  not  some  of  the  excellent  dairymen  or 
women  among  the  readers  of  the  Fabmsb,  who 
are  satisfied  that  they  have  a  well-planned 
milk-room,  give  our  Barnard  correspondent 
and  '*all  other  inquiring  friends,"  the  infor- 
mation that  he  seeks,  and  they  need,  on  this  too 
much  neglected  apartment  of  our  farm  build- 
ings? 

IMFOBTBD  STOCK. 

We  learn  by  the  Record  and  Farmer  that 
Peter  Le  Clair  of  Winooski,  Vt.,  has  pur- 
chased a  number  of  superb  imported  cattle  as 
follows :  one  Ayrshire  bull.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
35  months  old ;  two  2-year-old  Ayrshire  heif- 
ers; one  Ayrshire  heifer,  one  year  old;  one 
Ayrshire  calf,  and  a  splendid  Short-horn  Dur- 
ham bull,  sired  by  the  famous  **Sweet  Meat"- 
Durham  bull.  The  mother  and  one  of  the 
two-year-old  heifers  were  purchased  by  Mr. 
Stevenson,  editor  of  the  North  British  Agri" 
euUurist,  of  Edinburgh,  out  of  the  herd  of  the 
late  Mr.  McFerlande  Blaimaraid,  one  of  the 
most  noted  stock  raisers  in  Scotland.  Mr. 
Stevenson  pronounces  the  mother  to  be  the 
best  blood  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  -says 
she  could  not  be  matched  anywhere. 

Within  a  few  months  past  we  have  noticed 
the  purchase  of  several  other  lots  of  thorough-* 
lired  cattle  by  the  farmers  of  the  rich  grazing 
country  of  the  Champlain  Valley,  and  believe 
that  this  section  will  soon  become  as  distin- 
guished for  its  cattle  as  it  has  long  been  for  its 
horses  and  sheep.  Indeed,  the  stock  from  the 
"Lake  country"  is  already  very  popular  with 
the  butchers  at  the  Cambridge  market. 


ONIONS  AND  ONION  BEXD. 
In  an  account  of  the  farm  of  Messrs*  S.  M. 
&  D.  Wells,  Weathersfield,  Conn.,  by  a  coir- 
respondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  we  find 
the  following  statement  of  their  management 
of  the  crop  for  which  Weathersfield  lias  a  na- 
tiooal  reputation. 

Beside  raising  vegetables  for  home  use  and 
green  fodder  for  the  cattle,  these  brothers  grow 
ammaliy  two  or  three  acres  of  the  b^t  onioa 


seed  in  the  market.  Half  a  ton  to  the  acre  is 
the  expected  yield,  and  it  brings  from  75  cents 
to  $1.50  per  pound.  Great  success  has  been 
attained  by  them  in  the  culture  of  this  crop. 
In  the  first  place  the  soil  must  be  remarkably^ 
rich,  and  the  richer  the  better.  If  kept  at  the 
proper  height  of  ^fertility  repeated  crops  may 
be  produced  on  the  same  ground.  The  Wells 
Brothers  continue  to  plant  onions  in  a  bed 
which  has  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  for 
at  least  eighty  years,  and  they  have  found  that 
the  finest  and  longest-keeping  specimens  come 
from  the  oldest  gardens. 

Their  favorite  patch  is  manured  each  season 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  cart-loads  per  acre.  The 
soil  is  not  less  than  a  foot  in  depth.  Their 
practice  is,  as  soon  tut  the  frost  is  out,  to  use  a 
sub-soiler  which  goes  two  feet  deep.  A  little 
later  to  put  in  a  plough  which  goes  down  about 
four  inches,  then  make  the  suHace  smooth  and 
mellow,  and  plant  as  early  as  possible  in  rows 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  apart.  For 
this  purpose  the  Weathersfield  drill  is  recom- 
mended for  cheapness  and  efficiency.  The 
cultivation  commences  about  three  weeks  after 
the  seedjis  sown,  and  one  of  the  great  princi- 

Eles  is  to  keep  the  onions  perfectly  clean, 
renerally  three  times  weeding  will  be  sufficient, 
and  the  crop  need  not  receive  attention  after 
Uie  tops  shade  the  ground.  The  harvesting  is 
done  m  September,  and  the  best  way  is  to 
make  heaps  of  forty  or  fifty  bushels  each,  cov- 
ered with  straw  and  leaves  in  the  field  for  a 
month  or  more.  Six  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre  is  a  large  return,  but  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable circumstances  800  bushels  can  be  pro- 
duced. 

For  next  year's  crop  it  is  well  to  rid^  the 
ground  in  the  fall,  ana  split  the  ridges  m  the 
spring.  For  new  land  the  best  plan  is  to  be- 
gm  two  years  ahead  and  pave  the  way  with 
com,  and  afterward  a  crop  of  potatoes.  The 
best  manur^Jb  that  obtained  from  cattle  stalls. 
Occasionally,  if  the  young  blades  look  pale,  a 
top-dressing  of  Phcenix  guano  may  be  profit- 
ably applied.  The  surest  crop  is  the  red 
Weathersfield,  which  is  large,  hardy  and 
strong.  For  raising  seed  the  same  richness  of 
land  IS  required,  and  the  same  strict  attention 
to  cultivation.  The  onions  are  set  as  early  as 
possible,  in  rows,  forty  inehes  apart,  at  the 
rate  of  250  bushels  to  the  acre.  They  can 
be  freed  from  weeds  by  the  use  of  a  horse  hoe. 
When  the  tops  are  ripe  enough  they  are 
clipped  off,  dried  under  shelter,  Uireshed  out» 
and  run  through  an  ordinary  fanning  mill. 


Chaffed  Hxspe. — ^Take  three  drachms  of 
camphor  gum,  three  do.  white  beeswax,  three 
do.  spermaceti,  two  ounces  oUve  oil ;  put  them 
togetner  in  a  cop  upon  the  stove  where  they 
wui  melt  slowly  and  form  a  white  ointment  in 
a  short  time.  Anoint  your  hands  on  going  tQ 
bed,  put  on  a  pair  of  old  glpves,  and  £ey  wiU 
soon  be  well. 
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For  the  New  EngUmd  Former, 
TH3B  HOBSB  AT  AG'Ii  FAIBS. 

MKSt»R8.  Editors  : — ^I  have  read  with  inter- 
est the  portion  of  the  essay  of  John  M.  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  Sunderland,  Mass.,  copied  in  your 
issue  of  July  18th.  upon  Horse  Racing  at 
Fairs.  The  subject  of  the  essay,  *^The  Marir 
agement  of  Agricultural  Fairs^^^  is  a  fruitful 
one,  and  I  hope  to  meet  \rith  the  work  in  due 
time. 

I  also  wish  to  be  allowed  to  express  a  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  accepting  in  full  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  quotations  re- 
ferred to.  That  trials  of  speed  are  liable,  and 
ofken  do,  take  too  prominent  a  place  in  the 
exhibitions  of  agricultu^  societies,  admits  of 
no  doubt,  and  their  regulation  requires  more 
judgment  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  mana- 
gers of  such  societies  than  any  other  part  of 
the  exhibition.  Yet  I  am  unwilling  to  believe 
that  it  is  best  to  lay  aside  these  trials  because 
they  are  sometimes  badly  managed. 

Let  the  breeder  of  horses  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions  in  his  own  mind. 

WiU  a  fast,  well  trained  horse  bring  a  bet- 
ter price  in  the  market  than  one  trained  and 
capable  of  only  ordinary  speed  ? 

What  difference  is  there  in  the  market  value 
of  two  finely  formed  horses  of  equally  good 
blood  and  physical  qualifications, — one  of  good 
fair  gait,  and  the  other  capable  of  great  speed  P 

I  think  there  is  no  question  about  the  mar- 
ket value  of  speed,  other  qualifications  being 
equal.  If  the  faster  trained  home  brings  the 
hiohest  price  in  the  market,  why  is  it  not  for 
the  breedcr^s  or  trainer^s  interest  to  show  to 
the  public  these  characteristics,  especially  in 
the  representative  horses  of  a  breed,  just  as  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  the  sheep  breeder  to  exhibit 
his  Spanish  or  French  Mermo,  South  Down  or 
Shropshire  Down,  because  the  wool  or  the 
mutton  of  these  breeds  bring  more  than  ill 
bred  sheep  P 

If  the  public  are  to  be  taxed  to  raise  money 
for  a  State  to  expend  in  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  and  agricultural  shows,  why  should 
not  all  interests  oe  properly  protected, — ^that 
of  the  breeder  of  horses  as  well  as  of  the 
breeder  of  sheep  or  cattle  P 

Very  few  of  the  people  who  cry  against 
trials  of  speed  at  agricultural  shows  are  aware 
of  the  amount  of  monev  invested  in  horse 
stock,  which  is  benefited  by  good  training  and 
the  trials  named.  The  triab  of  speed  are  just 
as  legitimate  to  show  bottom,  style  of  gait  and 
trainmg,  to  perfonn  in  company,  as  trials  of 
draft  are  in  respect  to  oxen  or  team  horses, 
or  of  horses  at  the  plough  or  mowing  machine. 

Were  horses  only  wanted  to  trot  on  time, 
and  were  their  market  value  as  great  for  that 
purpose,  then  the  suggestions  to  that  end  of 
Mr.  Sanford  Howai^,  in  the  article  referred 
to,  might  be  of  weights 

The  same  gentleman,  (and  I  have  the  great- 
est respect  tor  his  opinion,)  says;  "It most 


be  evident  that  the  offering  of  premiums  for 
mere  speed,  if  it  has  any  influence  at  all,  tends 
to  the  production  of  horses  in  which  the  more 
useful  properties  are  found  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree.^* I  grant  that  trials  of  speed  tend  to  the 
production  of  speed ;  and  when  breeders  are 
foolish  enough  to  sacrifice  the  other  ''useful 
propcrties,^^  it  may  injure  such  stock  for  the 
road,  the  plough,  or  general  use.  But  I  must 
differ  from  Mr.  Howard^s  premises  altogether. 
There  is  no  need  of  sacrificing  any  gooS  qual- 
ity to  add  speed  and  confidence  in  the  noble 
animal,  which  he  takes  on,  in  these  trials,  as 
much  as  the  school  boy  does  in  a  laudable  emu- 
lation to  excel  in  his  studies  by  public  awards 
and  exhibitions.  I  should  be  sorry  to  mislead 
any  reader,  but  twenty-five  years^  of  experi- 
ence in  breeding  and  observation,  in  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  produce  the  best  animals 
possible,^ombinine  all  the  characteristics  de- 
sirable for  the  gentleman^s  horses,  leaves  me 
confident  that  speed  can  safelv  be  added  with- 
out injuring  the  other  viduable  quaUfications. 
I  am  lully  aware  that,  to  a  large  class,  the  fine 
bay,  sixteen-hands  carriage-horse  is  the  "sine 
qua  non.*'  To  the  farmer,  the  horse  of  all  work, 
— strong  and  substantial, — is  requisite.  By  the 
drayman,  the  horse  that  approaches  the  Clydes- 
dale, Percheron  or  Norman  horse,  is  chosen. 
Yet,  for  all  this,  high  speed,  especially  if* 
^oed  size  and  color  is  added,  brings  altogether 
the  highest  price  in  market,  and  suits  another 
class.  If,  then,  speed  is  demanded,  why  not 
train  it,  show  it,  encourage  it? 

Again,  Mr.  Howard  writes:  "The  green 
horse  of  the  rural  districts,  unaccustomed  to 
the  strange  sights  and  sounds  of  such  occasions, 
cannot  act  naturally,  and  stands  no  chance 
with  the  trained  nags  of  perhaps  lower  speed.^' 
Then  why  not  train  them  and  accustom  them 
to  such  "sights  and  sounds'^  as  thev  will  be 
obliged  to  meet  all  their  lives  about  the  cities, 
where  they  are  most  likely  to  be  placed  ?  If 
^H^orse  is  green,  let  him  be  placed  among  hu 
class  of  green  horses,  which  are  of  little  vsIto 
until  thev  are  trained. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  point  which  is  just 
what  I  desire  the  reader  to  consider.  Twenty 
years  ago,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  the  money 
to  be  made  in  the  sale  of  horses  or  in  rearing 
them',  was  small  in  comparison  to  what  is  real- 
ized at  the  present  time.  The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous. Our  best  animals,  of  Uie  incomparable 
old  Messenger  stock,  went  to  Boston  and  New 
York,  where  their  speed  was  developed,  and 
where  they  were  sold  for  five  times  the  amount 
they  brought  here.  Now,  thanks  to  agricul- 
tural societies,  any  farmer  has  the  privile^  of 
showing  his  horse  and  causing  him  to  be  trained 
in  the  company  of  others,  and  to  get  in  his 
own  hands  an  approximate  value  of  his  animal, 
instead  of  giving  it  to  outsiders,  who  will  train 
him  to  speed. 

Again,  Mr.  Howard  writes :  "JMost  persons 
who  have  witnessed  such  contests  must  have 
proof  that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift.^* 
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I  admit  this,  and  feel  the  annoyance  as  much 
as  any  one,  that  such  e^bitions  of  speed  admit 
of  such  chances  for  deception.  That  there  are 
many  dishonest  jockeys,  I  do  not  question ; 
nor  do  I  doubt  that  their  action,  and  that  of 
equally  dishonest  owners,  brings  much  oblo- 
quy upon  these  trials.  Nor  do  I  suppose  it 
can  be  wholly  avoided.  Still  I  do  believe 
there  are  advantages  enoueh  to  be  derived 
from  speed  trials  at  aCTicultural  meetings,  if 
properly  conducted  by  ue  managers  of  such 
associations,  to  make  the  breeding  of  a  fast 
horse  a  profitable  undertaking,  and  the  occa- 
sion a  pleasant,  proper  and  profitable  one. 

And  although  we  are  '* welcome  to  the  un- 
qualified condemnation^*  of  th^  editor  of  the 
Canada  Farmer  for  such  trials  of  speed  at 
our  agricultural  shows,  1  cannot  believe  that 
such  condemnation  will  frighten  the  managers 
of  our  New  England  fairs  into  the  adoption  of 
such  measures  as  will  dissuade  the  thousands 
of  farmers  and  breeders  within  her  limits  from 
demanding  a  fair  and  judicious  share  of  the 
public  funds  devoted  to  such  fairs  for  the  en- 
couragement of  that  class  of  breeding  in  which 
they  are  interested  ;•  a  claim  as  equitable  as 
that  of  the  cattle  breeder,  sheep  breeder,  and 
medianic. 

As  to  **whirly-go-rounds,"  **8ide  shows," 
&c.,  it  may  be  as  well  to  have  them  inside  as 
outside  the  grounds,  where  they  h^ve  a  ri^ht, 
and  will  attract  those  who  wish  to  exammq. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  upholding 
side  shows,  unless  they  are  of  a  proper  char- 
acter for  amusement  or  "instniction."  But  if 
they  will  add  to  the  innocent  amusement  and 
instruction  of  a  day  or  two,  i^d  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  general  fund,  I  am  willing  to 
receive  them.  And  as  the  public  is  not  forced 
to  sustaim  them,  I  doubt  not  they  will  suffer 
them. 

According  to  the  statement  gf  our  Canadian 
visitor,  who  attended  the  New  England  sh«w 
at  Concord  in  1865,  '^Nothing  was  lacking  in 
eood  order.  No  intoxicating  drinks  were  al- 
lowed to  be  sold  upon  the  ground,  but  tibe 
objectionable  features  were  tnals  of  speed  and 
side  shows."  I  am  aware  that  trials  of  speed 
are  not  as  common  in  Canada  as  in  the  States. 
But  in  England,  a  country  that  asstunes  to 
lead  her  colonies  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
trials  of  spe^d  are  i\ot  only  occasions  of  more 
excitement  and  interest  than  all  their  other 
exhibitions  together,  but  the  staid  citizen,  the 
church-goer,  and  statesman,  as  well  as  the 
tradesman  and  artisan,  make  it  the  occasion  of 
welcome  recreation.  I  have  visited  the  fair 
grounds  of  England  and  France  on  many  occa- 
sions of  great  interest,  and  may  be  allowed  to 
say  that  as  far  as  the  morality  of  such  occasions 
is  concerned,  I  see  nothing  to  make  us  asham- 
ed of  -'sober  New  England." 

_  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  express  my  con- 
viction that*  the  success  of  agricultural  fairs 
depends  upon  a  judicious  unity  of  all  agricul- 
tural interests  in  one  show.    Catering  to  the 


various  tastes  of  all^  classes,  an  interested 
crowd  is  called  out  from  all  departments  of 
life.  That  there  are  many  who  do  not  care 
for  trials  of  speed,  I  do  not  doubt.  There 
are  others  who  are  not  interested  in  swine, 
cattle  or  sheep ;  and  others  who  are  not  inter- 
ested io  agricidtural  tools  and  machinery, — 
yet  each  department,  well  represenfced,  makes 
an  occasion  of  great  interest.  Let  not  the 
trials  of  speed  overshadow  or  ta|;e  too  great 
prominence,  but  allow  them  to  have  such  place 
as  shall  ensin^  success ;  and  let  the  manage-  < 
ment  be  such  as  shall  give  confidence  that  the 
rights  of  all  will  be  respected  and  yarded, 
dishonest  jockeys  and  gamblers  notwithstand- 
ing. And  when  such  get  the  reins  or  on  the 
stand,  and  it  is  apparent,  let  no  false  delicacy 
allow  them  to  injure  the  success  of  a  show. 

I  cheerfully  grant  that  the  great  experience 
of  Mr.  Howard,  and  the  opinion  of  our  Cana- 
dian friend  should  be  fuUy  considered,  from 
their  stand  point.  But  let  the  breeders  of 
horses  be  heard  also. 

The  New  England  Agricultural  Society  has 
been  of  the  greatest  benefit,  by  stimulating 
among  the  people  of  the  New  England  States 
a  lau£ible  desu'e  to  excel  in  all  her  varied  ag- 
ricultural interests,  and  I  hope  it  may  not  be 
induced  to  throw  aside  its  tnals  for  speed ; 
nor  can  1  believe  these  trials  have  injured  any 
other  interest.    Truly  yours, 

T.  S.  Lang. 

Norih  Va88d£boro\  Me,,  July  27,  1868. 


For  the  New  England  Fartner, 
SEEIONO  INOOirGBUITIES. 

Said  an  acquaintance  recently,  '*What  is 
the  benefit  of  continually  reading  agricultural 
papers  and  books,  and  hearing  addresses  and 
discussions,  when  they  contain  so  much  that  is 
contradictory  ?  Some  say.  phosphate  of  lime 
or  flour  of  bone  is  excellent,  mdispensable ; 
others  declare  that  equal  parts  of  oyster  shells 
and  sand  ground  toother,  would  produce  as 
much  benefit  on  theur  land.  *  A  few  years  ago 
in  setting  out  trees  or  a  vineyard,  deep  trendi- 
ing  and  high  manuring  were  recommended; 
now  it  is  shallow  plantmg,  with  little  or  no 
manure.  One  man  plants  his  seed  potatoes 
whole,  another  cuts  them  mto  small  pieces, 
while  a  third  class  plant  small  potatoes,  and 
each  claim  to  have  good  success.  In  some  lo- 
calities grass  is  cut  while  in  bloom,  while  in 
others,  good  farmers  say,  let  it  stand  until 
well  ripened.  Here  are  some  men  extolling 
Jersey  cattle,  while  their  neighbors  declargt 
they  would  not  farm  if  they  were  obliged  to 
keep  them.  One  nurseryman  would  advise 
you  to  buy  certain  trees  or  vines;  another, 
only  a  few  miles  distant,  assures  you  with 
equal  positiveness  that  his  favorites  cannot  be 
surpassed.  And  so  it  is,  for  and  against, 
through  all  the  operations  of  the  farm,  and 
the  whole  catalogue  of  fruits  and  animals. 
Frequently  after  searching  for    information 
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upon  a  subject,  I  am  as  perplexed  and  unde- 
cided as  when  I  began,. and  I  have  almost  re- 
solved to  discard  au  reading  and  advice  and 
rely  solely  upon  my  own  experience.^^ 

Such  are  no  uncommon  remarks.  And  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  mass  of  diverse  and 
conflicting  opinions  and  statements  found  in 
our  agricultural  periodicals  should  be  a  source 
of  bewilderment  and  discouragement,  and  that 
the  novice,  in  his  endeavors  to  learn  the  truth, 
is  sorely  wrplexed  and  often  mislead.  At 
first  thought,  the  diffusion  of  science  among  the 
*  tillers  of  the  soil  may  seem  only  to  have  added 
confusion  to  blindness,  and  to  have  caused 
men  to  take  more  ultra  views  and  to  differ 
more  widely  than  formerly.  Such,  however, 
would  be  a  hasty  and  unfair  conclusion.  True 
science  does  not  thus  delude  her  followers. 
The  apparent  want  of  harmony  constitutes  no 
argument  against  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
its  application  to  agriculture,  nor  against  book- 
fanmng,  so  called ;  for  men  are  generally  more 
careful  of  what  they  commit  to  paper,  than 
of  their  statements  in  ordinary  conversation 
and  discussion.  The  study  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences awakens  a  spirit  of  investigation,  and 
farmers  of  the  present  day  are  thicKing  as  far- 
mers of  no  other  age  have  thought.  Although 
the  laws  of  nature  applicable  to  agriculture  are 
plain  and  simple,  yet  they  cannot  be  applied 
with  that  precision  that  they  can  be  in  the  case 
of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  or  shoes, 
where  a  few  rules  definitely  laid  down,  and  all 
under  the  control  of  man,  can  be  observed. 
In  farming  every  step,  every  operation,  must 
be  modified  to  suit  circumstances ;  and  these 
ever  varying  circumstances,  under  which  men 
act  or  view  a  subject,  ^ve  rise  to  the  great  di- 
versity of  opinions  which  unfortunately  prove 
a  stumbling  olock  to  some. 

Massachusetts  presents  a  good  illustration 
of  the  subject.  To^one  unacquainted  with  her 
physical  geography,  the  varied  and  mixed  hus- 
bandry here  pursued  must  seem  complicated 
and  undesirable,  if  not  unprofitable.  He  must 
be  not  a  little  puzzled  to  understand  why  intel- 
ligent cultivators;  living  in  close  proximity, 
should  obtain  such  diverse  results,  and  main- 
tain opinions,  and  adhere,  to  practicei^  so  dif- 
ferent. Every  theory  appears  to  be  rife  and 
to  have  its  supporters ;  every  fruit  and  vege- 
table its  advocates ;  every  animal  its  adn^rers. 
Yet  all  this  is  easily  understood  when  her  pe- 
culiarities of  soil  and  climate  are  well  known. 
Probably  no  other  State  of  its  size  in  the 
Union  contains  so  many  elements  which  favor 
a  varied  husbandry  and  diversitjr  of  practice. 
jUthough  the  extent  of  latitude  is  limited,  the 
climatic  influences  to  be  taken  into  account 
are  great.  Through  the  peculiar  conformation 
of  the  coast,  a  lar;^  portion  lies  fully  exposed 
to  the  sea  and  is  tempered  by  its  breezes; 
while  the  broken  and  •  uneven  surface  every- 
where, gives  elevation  and  depression,  aspect 
and  exposure  to  bleak  winds.  Add  to  these 
Uie  nature  of  the  soil  as  regards  its  natural 


warmth,  and  humidity  of  the  atmospheres  and 
we  have  causes  fully  equivalent  to  a  variation 
of  two  or  three  degrees  in  latitude.  Often 
killing  frosts  strike  some  portions  of  the  farm 
earlier  than  other  portions.  The  variety  of 
soil  is  also  great ;  three  and  four  kinds,  each 
requiring  distinct  treatment,  are  frequently 
found  on  the  same  farm.  All  the  various 
branches  of  stock  farming  are  successfull  v  pur- 
sued within  her  small  limits ;  the  rearing  of 
young,  preparing  for  shambles,  keeping  cows 
for  butter,  for  cheese  and  for  fliilk  alone. 
'j?hus  all  the  popular  breeds  find  favor  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State.  Certain  fruits  flour- 
ish finely  by  the  sea  side  which  cannot  profit- 
ably be  grown  in  the  middle  and  western  sec- 
tions of  the  Slate.  Some  succeed  better  upon 
our  hills  than  in  the  valleys  or  plains.  Hence 
it  often  happens  that  men  cultivating  adjoining 
lots  obtain  very  different  results  with  the  same 
fruit,  and  one  will  condemn  what  the  other 
praises.  L think  it  safe  to  say  that  a  larger 
variety  of  fruit  is  raised  within  her  borders 
than  in  any  other  State  with  the  same  extent 
of  latitude.  With  this  great  variety  of  soib 
and  crops,  whatever  may  be  the  season,  more 
than  a  partial  failure  rarely  occurs. 

Thus  the  seeming  incongruities  arise  from 
a  subject  being  seen  under  different  circum- 
stances or  influences ;  and  if  at  times  men  re- 
cede from  a  position  which  they  find  is  untena- 
ble, it  onl^  shows  they  are  willing  to  be  taught, 
and  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  a  few  retro- 
grade movements  that  there  is  not  real  pro- 
gress both  in  the  cause  and  in  its  followers. 

So  far,  then,  from  refusing  to  read  or  listen 
to  the  experience  of  others,,  it  is  all  i^uable ; 
for  in  this  enlightened  age  success  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  good  luck,  to  fortune,  or  to  some 
mystical  charm,  but  is  simplj  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  failure  is  the  result  of  non- 
conformity. Every  plant  requires  jost  the 
right  kind  of  soil  and  atmospheric  influence  for 
its  successful  cultivation,  and  the  profit  of 
anjr  animal  depends  upon  certain  conditions 
which  ensure  its  full  development  and  easy 
maintenance. 

It  is  the  part  of  science  to  show  the  true 
cause  of  success  and  failure,  and  to  shed  light 
where  men  have  hitherto  groped  in  darkness. 
The  enthusiast,  stimulated  by  finely  wrought 
theories,  ma^  ride  his  hobby  into  ultraism,  and 
the  superficialist  ma^  send  forth  his  imperfect 
statements  and  hastdv  drawn  or  forced  con- 
clusions to  the  perplexity  of  those  not  well 
grounded  in  fundamental  principles.  But 
uiese  extravagancies  and  falacies  do  not  di»- 
coura^  the  thorough  student  of  nature,  for 
he  quietly  discerns  between  truth  and-  error, 
and  at  once  seeks  to  harmonize  all  apparent 
discrepancies,  knowing  that  true  science  can 
never  contradict  itself.  *  It  is  only  when  men 
depart  from  immutable  laws,  and  are  guided 
by  their  own  reasoning  and  wishes,  that  their 
teaching  appears  incongrupus.  k.  s.  t. 

Lawrenct^  Mom,,  jiUy,  1868. 
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THE  BIiUXBSBBy; 

We  have  often  thought  that  something 
might  be  done  in  the  way  of  cultivating  this 
Qseful  berr^',  which  can  be  served  upon  the 
table  in  so  many  palatable  forms.  Talking 
with  a  farmer  from  a  neighboring  town,  the 
other  day,  we  were  interested  by  his  experi- 
ments in  raising  blueberries.  He  commenced 
by  burning  over  an  unproductive  field  many 
years  ago,  and  now  annually  sends  to  market 
from  three  to  six  thousand  boxes.  Large 
numbers  go  to  Boston,  and  the  two  principal 
hotels  in  this  city  have  taken  each  seventy-nve 
boxes  ^er  day  during  the  season.  He  bums 
over  his  field  once  m  two  or  three  years,  and 
BOWS  each  fall  two  or  three  bushels  6f  the  dried 
berries. 

He  pays  five  cents  a  box  to  pickers,  and 
some  women  earn  from  $1.00  to  91.25  per 
day ;  the  berry  season  is  a  haliday  time  with 
the  pickers,  ai)d  gives  the  women  who  spend 
the  rest  of  the  year  in  sewing  for  the  ready- 
made  clothing  desders,  a  healthful  vacation. 
Our  informant  said  he  had  paid  $300  a  year 
for  the  gathering  of  his  blueberry  crop,  and 
he  found  it  as  profitable  as  any  other  crop 
raised  on  his  large  farm.  Li  favorable  years, 
the  blueberries  had  a  long  season ;  he  had  sent 
them  to  market  as  early  as  the  5th  of  July  and 
continued  up  to  the  15tili  of  September. — Pori- 
iand  Transcript, 


IiAMB  AND  GBJSmr  FXAB. 
A  few  weeks  since  we  published  a  simple 
prose  statement'  that  the  hay  seed  which  was 
scattered  into  the  wool  of  some  sheep  belong- 
ing to  Robert  Batchelder,  of  Salisbuiy,  N.  H., 
while  feeding  them  in  the  winter,  had  sprouted 
on  taming  them  out  in  the  spring,  and  the 
aheep  were  bearing  about  with  them  a  crop  of 
grass  two  inches  in  length.  This  stoiy  prob- 
ably reached  the  poetic^  editor  of  the  New 
York  Mail  on  one  of  our  late  hot  days,  and 
this  is  the  way  he  tells  it : 

This  is  the  most  interesting  story  that  ever 
we  have  seen,  concerning  some  New  Hamp- 
shire sheep  who  are  wearing  of  the  green, 
^was  rdated  by  a  person  on  whose  honor,  we 
rely,  he  never  hack-ed  cherry  trees,  and — 
flhoulda^t  tell  a  lie.  Robert  Batchelder,  this 
was  the  shepherd^s  name,  and  he  pastured 
twenty-eight  sheep  on  Salisbury  plain.  But 
when  the  leaves  had  fallen,  and  November 
winds  were  chill,  why  out  on  the  open  wold 
they  couldn^t  get  their  fill.  So  Bobby,  kindly 
put  them  in  a  well  protected  shed,  with  hay 
enough  to  feed  them,  in  the  mow  up  over 
bead.  And  the  seed  it  sifted  down  and  it 
lodg-ed  in  their  wool,  and  there  it  did  remain, 
dU  the  April  moon  was  full.  And  then  out 
went  the  mutton,  all  in  the  rain,  you  know, 
jtad,  in  less  than  twenty-one  days,  the  seed 


began  to  grow ;  and  it  grew,  and  it  grow-ed 
like  the  bean  in  fairy  song,  and  now  the  grass 
upon  their  backs  is  moreen  two  inches  long. 
And,  it  is  expected,  that,  later  in  the  year, 
red,  fragrant  clover  blossoms  will  appear. 
The  moral  of  this  sheep  tale  is  clear  to  every 
eye,  that  by  judicious  management,  if  a  person 
cared  to  try,  he  might,  with  little  trouble,  and 
with  aid  of  rainy  weather,  have  his  lamb  and 
green  peas  growing  up  together. 


SXTBACTS   AND   KBFIiIEB. 


TALL  CATBBPILLARS. 

Having  been  a  reader  of  the  Farmer  for  several 
years,  I  see  you  answer  all  kinds  of  questions, 
bat  I  am  not  sure  that  one  whose  echoolhouse  was 
a  ship's  forecastle,  whose  pen  was  a  marline-spike, 
and  whose  ink -stand  was  a  backet  of  slaeh,  will 
be  allowed  to  *'heave  np'*  a  query.  Bnt  I  should 
like  to  ask  how  to  expel  a  new  sort  of  web  cater- 
pillar, that  commences  on  the  ends  of  the  branches 
of  my  yoang  orchard  ? 

FAILURE  OF  SCIONS. 

I  wish  also  to  ask  why  scions  have  not  taken  as 
well  this  year  as  asaal  t  Did  the  warm  weather 
that  we  had  in  March  caase  the  sap  to  start  too 
soon? 

OANOBB  IN  A  COW'S  ETE. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  what  to 
do  for  a  cow  that  has  a  sore  in  her  eye  that  appears 
like  a  cancer  ?  Jack. 

East  Jay,  Mb.,  July  21,  1868. 

Remarks.— A  college  education,  of  which,  our 
correspondent  informs  us  he  is  deficient,  is  not  a 
necessary  qoallfication  for  admission  to  oar  list  of 
correspondents.  Nor  is  it  a  requisite  to  nsefhlness 
in  life  generally,  however  convenient  and  advan- 
tageous it  may  be  to  those  who  possess  it.  In  re- 
kltion  to  your  web  caterpillars,  we  know  of  no 
other  way  to  expel  them  than  to  pick  off  the  leaves 
on  which  they  first  appear,  or  if  they  get  too  large 
a  web,  cut  off  the  end  of  the  branches  to  which 
they  are  attached,  and  crash  the  worms  under  foot. 
Undoubtedly  you  knew  that  could  be  done  before 
yoa  asked  for  an  easier  way,  and  perhaps  will 
hardly  feel  that  our  advice  is  worth  asking  for. 
We  have  kept  our  own  trees  clear  by  hand  picking ; 
but  if  an"^  of  our  readers  know  of  a  better  way 
we  shall  be  glad  to  publish  it. 

This  insect  is  comparatively  new  in  this  section. 
The  first  descriptton  of  it  ever  published  was  in 
the  New  England  Farmer  of  August  22,  1828, 
written  by  the  late  Prof.  J.  W.  Harris.  He  gave 
it  the  name  of  Fall  Web-worm.  The  moths  which 
lay  their  eggs  on  the  leaves,  near  the  end  of  a  twjg, 
appear  in  Jane  and  Jaly,  and  the  eggs  hatch  in 
July  and  Augast.  The  young  caterpillars  at  once 
begin  to  build  a  shelter  for  themselves,  by  cover- 
ing the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  with  a  web.  A  la- 
bor in  which  all  hands  engage.  Having  erected 
their  tent  they  feed  in  company  beneath  its  shelter, 
devooring  only  the  upper  skin  and  pulpy  portion 
of  the  leaf,  leaving  the  firamework  and  lower  skin 
of  the  leaf  nntouched.   As  they  increase  in  size 
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they  enlarge  their  web,  carrying  it  oyer  the  next 
lower  leaves,  and  thus  continuing  downwards  till 
a  large  portion  of  the  branch  is  covered,  with  a 
dry,  brown  and  filmy  foliage.  These  caterpillars, 
when  fblly  grown,  measnre  more  than  one  inch  in 
length;  their  bodies  are  slender,  very  thinly  cloth- 
ed with  hairs  of  a  greyish  color,  intermlogled  with 
a  few  which  are  black.  The  general  color  of  the 
body  greenish  yellow,  dotted  with  black ;  there  is 
a  broad  blackish  stripe  along  the  top  of  the  back, 
and  a  bright  yellow  stripe  on  each  side.  In  Sep- 
tember they  leave  the  trees,  disperse  and  wander 
about,  eating  snch  plants  as  happen  to  lie  in  their 
course,  till  they  have  foand  saitable  places  of  shel- 
ter and  concealment,  where  they  make  their  thin 
and  almost  transparent  cocoons,  composed  of  a 
slight  web  of  silk  intermingled  with  a  few  hairs. 
Here  they  remain  in  a  crysalis,  till  transformed  to 
moths,  as  before  stated,  in  June  and  July.  Such 
is  Mr.  Harris's  description  of  what  we  suppose  to 
be  the  caterpillar  that  you  wish  to  expel.  Please 
watch  them  and  let  us  know  whether  we  are  cor- 
rect in  our  supposition. 

As  to  the  failure  of  scions,  we  believe  that  it  has 
been  more  difficult  to  graft  apple  trees  for  several 
years  past,  than  it  was  formerly.  There  appears 
to  be  less  vigor  and  vitally,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a 
greater  want  of  hardiness  in  the  apple  tree  than 
there  was  when  apples  were  a  sure  crop.  The 
cause  of  this  general  debility  is  not  known.  We 
had  not  before  learned  that  the  present  season  has 
been  particularly  unfavorable.  Will  others  give 
our  correspondent  their  views  on  the  subject  ? 

Without  a  more  definite  statement  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  sore  on  your  cow's  eye,  we  cannot 
venture  to  oflfer  any  opinion  as  to  the  proper  treat- 
ment.   We  should  hope  it  was  not  cancerous. 


TO  PKETENT  WINTBA  KILLING  07  BTSAWBEKBIES. 

Will  yon  please  inform  me  through  your  col- 
umns of  Extracts  and  Replies,  the  best  method  of 
preventing  strawberry  vines  firom  winter  killing  ? 

Methuen,  Man,,  July  22, 1868.  s.  F.  s. 

Rbmabks.— As  a  winter  protection,  as  ftamish- 
Ing  a  clean  bed  for  the  fruit,  and  as  a  dressing  for 
the  soil, — three  birds  with  one  stone,— we^ave  ap- 
plied leaves  and  woods  mould  with  very  satisfiic- 
toiy  results.  One  bed  of  considerable  'size  thus 
treated,  fruited  well  for  three  years,  and  bore  some 
for  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  by  merely  pulling  up 
the  stronger  weeds.  In  his  Small  Fruit  Cultnrist, 
Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller  says :— *<In  many  portions  of  the 
conntTy  a  winter  protection  to  strawberry  plants 
is  very  beneficial,  if  not  positively  necessaiy. 
Some  of  our  mostsuccessfhl  growers  in  the  North- 
em  States  never  fkil  to  protect  their  plants,  and 
without  doubt  they  are  amply  repaid  for  the  ex- 
pense incurred.  For  my  own  part  I  never  have 
had  a  full  crop  without  giving  protection,  and 
never  expect  one.  The  embryo  fruit  buds  are 
formed  within  the  crown  of  the  plant  in  autumn, 
and  therefore  it  must  be  apparent  that  sudden 
transition  from  heat  to  severe  cold  will  very  much 


weaken  if  not  wholly  destroy  them.  In  sections 
of  the  CQuntry  where  the  plants  are  covered  with 
snow  during  the  entire  winter,  other  protectfcm  is 
not  so  important  as  where  there  is  little  snow,  bat 
continued  freezing  and  thawing.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected nor  is  it  desirable  to  protect  the  plants  ao 
that  they  shidl  not  be  frozen,  but  merely  to  shade 
them,  and  prevent  their  being  affected  by  eveiy 
little  change  in  the  weather.  A  covering  of  straw, 
hay,  leaves,  or  any  similar  material,  to  tiie  depth 
of  one  or  two  inches  will  nsnally  be  sufficient. 
Every  one  ought  to  know,  if  he  does  not,  that 
frozen  plants  thawed  ont  in  the  shade  are  less  in- 
jured by  frost  than  when  frilly  exposeu  to  the  light ; 
and  this  is  another  reason  why  strawberry  plants 
should  be  covered  in  winter,  because,  if  the  weather 
should  be  very  changeable,  they  will  be  less  liable 
to  ix^uiy  than  when  frilly  exposed  to  light.' 


>» 


8ELF-HEAL.^PniiMAs  Ptmifyiottnica, 

As  the  time  has  arrived  when  formers  get  poi- 
soned with  ivy,  I  send  vou  my  remedy,  which  I 
have  never  known  to  fail  in  a  single  instance.  It 
is  a  plant  which  grows  in  all  oniifields  and  by  our 
road-sides.  I  have  not  learned  its  name,  therefore 
I  enclose  a  specimen. 

The  stalks  and  leaves  should  be  pounded  and 
the  juice  nibbed  on  the  parts  aflbcted* 

Maine,  July  13, 1868.  Riohasd. 

Rekarxs.— The  plant  enclosed  was  recognised 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Breck,  author  ofthe  New  Book  of 
Flowers,  to  whom  it  was  shown,  as  the  PnmeOa 
Permsylvaniea  of  most  botanists,  and  is  familiarij 
known  as  <*8elf.heal"  or  «All-heal."  In  Darling- 
ton'fi  book  on  American  Weeds  and  Usef\il  Plants^ 
the  name  is  derived  from  Die  Braeune  (he  German 
word  for  pdnty,  for  which  and  for  other  throat 
diseases  it  has  been  considered  a  cure,  and  he 
spells  it  "BnuNELLA,  Toumef"  He  says  it  ap- 
pears to  be  distributed  over  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  but  he  judges  it  is  not  a  native  here.  Its 
ancient  reputation  for  healing  wounds,  he  thinks 
is  not  sustained  in  modem  times.  We  might  at- 
tempt a  description  of  the  plant  sent  by  our  cor- 
respondent, but  as  it  is  somewhat  wilted,  and  as 
we  have  no  great  skill  in  that  line,  we  copy  the 
rather  scientific  language  of  Mr.  Darlington,  hop- 
ing that  with  the  aid  of  a  good  dictionary  our  read- 
ers will  be  able  to  recognize  the  plant,  if  they  do 
not  know  it  by  the  common  names  of  "Self-heal," 
or  "All-heal." 

Stem  8  to  12  or  15  inches  high,  erect  or  ascend- 
ing, somewhat  branched,  especially  at  base. 
Leaves  1  to  3  inches  long ;  petioles  half  an  inch  to  2 
inches  long  (those  of  the  radical  or  lower  leaves 
often  3  to  4  .inches  long) ;  the  fhral-leaves  bract- 
like,  orbicnlar-cordate,  sessile,  with  a  short  al>- 
rubt  acumination,  the  lower  ones  conspicuously 
acuminate.  Cymules  3-flowered,  crowded  into 
compact  imbricated  oblong  terminal  spikes. 
Braeteoles  none.  Corolla  violet-purple  (rarely  pale 
purple  or  nearly  white),  smoothlsh.  Common  in 
fields,  roadsides,  open  woodlands,  &c  Flowers 
ftx>m  July  to  September. 
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Cafyx  tQbuIar-campanulate,  about  10-nerved, 
reticalatelj  veined,  bilabiate,— the  opppr  lip  flat, 
dilated,  trnncate,  with  3  short-teeth— the  lower  lip 
bifid,  segments  lanceolate.  Corolla  with  the  upper 
lip  erect,  yaulted,  entire— Che  lower  lip  depend- 
ing, 3-lobed,  middle  lobe  rounded,  concave,  crenu- 
late;  tube  a  little  contracted  at  throat,  inflated 
below  it  on  the  under  side,  with  an  anntdua,  or 
little  ring  of  short  hairs  or  scales,  near  the  base^ 
within.  Filaments  2-toothed  at  the  apex,  the  lower 
tooth  bearing  the  anther.  Perenmala  with  few- 
flowered  eymtUes  clustered  in  imbricated  splkee  or 
heads. 

TSIMMINO  BOX  HESOB8. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  propagating,  and 
manner  and  time  of  pruning.  a.  s.  b. 

Guilford,  VI,,  1868. 

Reka&xs. — The  Box  is  a  delicate  European 
shrub,  and  may  be  pruned  to  any  shape  to  please 
the  fimcy.  Mr.  Copeland  recommends  that  they 
be  trimmed  in  August,  that  they  may  make  a  new 
growth  before  winter^  It  is  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  but  it  is  w6ll  to  protect  the  young  plants 
in  dry  weather  and  in  winter  by  a  light  mulch. 
There  are  several  varieties,  among  which  are  the 
Dwarf  and  Tree  Box.  It  was  customary  in  the 
old  English  gardens  to  clip  Box  trees  into  the 
shape  of  beasts,  birds,  and  other  fantastical  forms. 
In  his  Book  of  Flowers,  Mr.  J.  Breck,  says :— ^'I 
noticed  in  an  old  garden,  a  few  miles  from  Boston,  a 
small  parterre,  which  was  laid  out  in  the  year  17d4 ; 
the  beds  were  all  edged  with  box,  which  had  for 
more  than  60  years,  been  regularly  trimmed.  The 
edging  was  about  six  inches  thick,  and  at  least  four 
feet  high.  The  sides  were  smooth  and  the  top 
even,  without  any  break  in  the  foliage  from  the 
ground  to  the  top.  Great  attention  had  been  given 
it  by  the  old  lady  who  was  in  possession,  that  it 
might  remain  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  her  husband's 
decease,  many  years  before.  The  beds  of  various 
shapes  were  small,  so  that  no  plants  could  flourish, 
and  the  only  thing  of  interest  about  this  strange 
arrangement  was,  as  a  relic  of  olden  time.  If  Box 
is  used  for  edging,  it  should,  in  all,  cases,  be  kept 
low,  by  regular  trimming  every  year,  and  kept 
down  to  the  height  of  not  more  than  four  or  five 
inches ;  and  when  it  becomes  too  thick,  should  be 
taken  up  and  re-set. 
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POTATO  SLUGS. 

Seeing  in  the  papers  of  the  day  frequent  refer- 
ence to  the  pdtato  bug,  which  has  vexed  the  west- 
em  fleldn,  1  would  like  to  inquire  through  your 
paper,  whether  the  depredations  in  our  vicinity  are 
the  safne.  For  several  weeks  the  potato  vines 
about  here  have  been  infested  with  something 
which  seemed  to  be  eiiher  a  bug  or  a  slug  without 
wings,  of  a  yellowish  brown,  very  slow  of  motion, 
many  of  them  with  apparently  excresences  or 
bunches  of  a  dark  green  color  on  their  backs,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  germ  or  egg  of  a  second 
crop  of  the  same  disgusting  things.  As  far  as  my 
observations  have  extended,  they  have  chiefly 
confined  their  ravages  to  the  Sebec  potatoes,  a  car 
load  of  which  was  sold  here  last  spring  for  plant- 
ing.   Perhaps  these  are  more  susceptible  to  dis- 


ease, being  very  early  and  delicate.  I  noticed  that 
these  potatoes  had  the  appearance  of  being  dis- 
eased before  planting,  and  it  may  be  that  to  them 
we  sh^l  be  indebted  for  another  enemy.  I  have 
seen  no  potatoes  of  this  variety  that  were  not  at- 
tadsed  by  these  bugs.  The  vines  themselves  seem 
to  show  the  effects  of  their  work  in  difi^rent  ways, 
some  hills  appearing  to  have  stopped  growing  and 
to  be  diminishing  in  size;  others  falling  down 
wilted  and  decayed,  and  most  of  them  having  very 
much  the  appearance  that  they  had  when  the  pota- 
to rot  was  prevalent,  with  the  addition  that  the 
ends  of  the  vines  are  eaten  off.  Since  writing  the 
above,  I  find  that  my  Orono  potatoes  are  affiscted 
slightly  in  the  same  way,  but  not  seriously  as  yet. 
Can  vou  give  us  a  description  of  the  potato-bug, 
or  tell  whether  this  is  the  same  ?  w.  p.  l. 

Newburyportf  Mass,,  July,  1868. 

Remailks.— The  "disgusting  things"  which  in- 
fest your  potato  vines  are  a  very  different  beetle 
from  that  which  is  making  such  fearfhl  havoc  in' 
the  western  fields. 

Tours  is  the  three-lined  leaf-beetle,  Crioceria  tri- 
Uneaia,  of  which  Mr.  Harris  gives  the  following 
description  and  history.  "This  beetle  is  about  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  rusty  buff  or  nankin- 
yellow  color,  with  two  black  dots  on  the  thorax, 
and  three  black  stripes  on  the  back,  namely,  one 
on  the  outer  side  of  each  wing-cover,  and  one  in 
the  middle  on  the  inner  edges  of  the  same ;  the 
antennas  (except  the  first  joint,)  the  outside  of  the 
shins,  and  the  feet  are  dusky.  The  thorax  is  ab- 
ruptly narrowed  or  pinched,  in  on  the  middle  of 
each  side.  When  held  between  the  fingers,  these 
insects  making  a  creaking  sound  like  the  Capri- 
corn-beetles. They  appear  early  in  June  on  the 
leaves  of  the  potato  vines,  having  at  that  time  re- 
cently come  out  of  the  ground,  where  they  pass 
the  winter  in  the  pupa  state.  They  eat  the  leaves 
of  the  potato,  gnawing  large  and  irregular  holes 
through  them ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
begin  to  lay  their  oblong  oval  golden  yellow  eggs, 
which  are  glued  to  the  leaves,  in  parcels  of  si;c  or 
eight  together.  The  grubs,  which  are  hatched  in 
about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  are  of  a  dirty  yellow- 
ish or  ashen  white  color,  with  a  darker  colored 
head,  and  two  dark  spots  on  the  top  of  the  first 
ring.  They  are  rather  short,  approaching  to  a  cy- 
lindrical form,  but  thickest  in  the  middle,  and 
have  six  legs,  arranged  in  pairs  beneath  the  first 
three  rings.  After  making  a  hearty  meal  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  potato,  they  cover  themselves  with 
their  own  filth.  The  vent  is  situated  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  last  ring,  so  that  their  dung  falls  upon 
their  backs,  and,  by  motions  of  the  body,  is  pushed 
forwards,  as  fast  as  it  accumulates,  towards  the 
head,  until  the  whole  of  the  back  is  entirely  coated 
with  it.  This  covering  shelters  their  soft  and  ten- 
der bodies  fh>m  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  probably 
serves  to  secure  them  from  the  attacks  of  their 
enemies.  When  it  becomes  too  heavy  or  too  dry, 
it  is  thrown  off,  but  replaced  again  by  a  fresh  coat 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  In  eating,  the  grubs 
move  backwards,  never  devouring  the  portion  of 
the  leaf  immediately  before  the  head,  but  that 
which  lies  under  it.   Their  numbers  are  somethnes 
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Tery  great,  and  the  leaves  are  then  coTered  and 
nearly  consumed  by  these  filthy  insects.  When 
about  tiflecn  days  old  they  throw  off  their  loads, 
creep  down  the  plant,  and  bury  themselves  in  the 
ground.  Here  each  one  forms  for  itself  a  little 
cell  of  earth,  cemented  and  yamished  within  by  a 
gammy  fluid  discharged  Arom  its  mouth,  and  when 
this  is  done,  it  changes  to  a  pupa.  In  about  a  fort- 
night more  the  insect  throws  off  its  pupa  skin, 
breaks  open  its  earthen  cell,  and  crawls  out  of  the 
ground.  The  beetles  come  out  towards  the  end  of 
July  or  early  in  August,  and  lay  their  eggs  for  a 
second  brood  of  grubs.  The  latter  come  to  their 
growth  and  go  into  the  ground  in  the  autumn,  and 
remain  there  in  the  pupa  form  during  the  winter. 


•t 


FALL  PLOUGHIKO. 

• 

In  connection  with  an  article  on  this  subject  in 
another  column,  we  wish  here  to  direct  attention 
to  a  series  of  ploughs  which  are  adapted  to  all  soils. 
We  allude*  to  Holbrook's  National  Prize  Medal 
Ploughs,  one  of  which  is  represented  by  the  cuL 


These  ploughs  do  a  qtiality  of  work  which  no 
skill  in  spading  can  equal.  Six  sizes  are  made. 
Four  of  the  large  sizes  are  arranged  for  two  mould 
boards— one  for  sod  and  one  for  stubble  ploughing. 
A  skim  or  forward  plough  can  also  be  attached  to 
either  of  these  large  sizes  for  **Michigan,"  or  sod 
and  sub-soil  ploughing.  They  are  manufactured 
and  sold  by  F.  F.  Holbrook  &  Small,  10  South 
Market  Street,  Boston. 

MAKING    PICK.LE8. — OAKNING  T0KAT0B8   AN1> 

COBN. 

Please  inform  me,  if  possible,  through  your 

SKper,  how  cucumbers  are  pickled  for  market,  also 
ow  tomatoes  and  green  com  are  canned  in  tin 
cans,  and  oblige  Subbobibbr. 

Shelbume,  July  30, 1868. 

Remarks.— Large  space  would  be  required  for 
full  answers  to  these  short  questions.  As  to  pickles 
for  market  we  belieVe  they  are  generally  preserved 
in  salt,  and  then  put  into  vinegar.  We  will  try 
soon  to  get  a  f\ill  account  of  the  process  from 
some  of  the  pickle-makers  in  this  vicinity.  In  the 
mean  time  we  copy  the  following  fVom  th§  Coim- 
try  Gentleman :  They  should  be  one-third  grown. 
Cut  them  off  with  scissors,  leaving  about  half  an 
inch  of  stem— if  cut  with  a  knife  it  will  displace 
the  vines,  and  if  pulled  off  by  hand,  a  small  torn 
place  will  be  made,  where  decay  will  commence. 
Wash  or  rinse  each  one  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and 
without  wiping,  lay  it  in  the  tub,  cask  or  Jar,  in- 
tended for  the  cucumbers.  Put  in  Just  enough 
suit  to  imbed  them  without  interstices.   The  water 


on  them  will  make  a  strong  brine,  or  rather  mix- 
ture of  brine  and  salt,  in  which  they  will  keep 
months  and  years,  and  in  this  state  they  are  sold. 
They  are  afterwards  make  into  pickles.  Many, 
however,  who  raise  cucumbers  sell  them  in  the 
city  as  they  are  picked  from  the  vines. 

As  to  canning  com,  we  believe  that  the  drying 
process  described  in  another  column  will  be  found 
the  safest,  surest  and  easiest. 

The  canning  of  tomatoes  is  done  by  scalding  and 
peeling  the  tomatoes,  throwing  them  into  a  kettle, 
— ^iron  will  do  if  not  rusty — bringing  them  to  aboil 
and  allowing  them  to  remain  about  five  minutes ; 
then  take  the  kettle  off  the  fire,  fill  up  the  cans 
and  solder  on  the  caps.  That's  all.  Bat  bow 
many  fail  in  their  attempts  at  canning?  And 
why  }  Staiply  because  they  don't  understand  the 
trade.  It  is  very  easy  to  tell  on  paper  how  to  make 
good  butter,  but  not  quite  so  easy  to  leam.  In 
the  first  place,  good  tight  cans  are  essential.  If 
there  is  any  defect  here,  the  labor  is  lost.  Then 
the  proper  cooking,  heating,  filling,  &c.,  are  con- 
ditions that  imply  skill  and  experience.  And 
lastly  comes  In  play  the  exercise  of  the  art  and 
mystery  of  the  tinker's  profession.  How  many 
cans  of  fruit  have  been  lost  by  imperfect  soldering ! 
After  the  soldering  iron,  the  solder,  the  rosin,  &c., 
are  all  made  ready,  the  following  directions  Ibr 
doing  the  work  are  given,  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Cotrntry  Gentleman : — "In  filling  up  the  cans, 
if  any  of  the  juice  is  spilled  into  the  gutter  wipe  It 
out  with  a  dry  cloth.  Having  ac^usted  the  cap» 
sprinkle  a  little  powdered  rosin  around  the  edges ; 
then  taking  the  hot  iron  drop  three  or  four  little 
globules  of  melted  solder  around  the  gutter  and 
pass  the  iron  around  till  all  is  fast.  The  heat  of 
the  iron,  together  with  the  hot  tomato,  will  cause  a 
considerable  escape  of  steam  during  the  process, 
and  if  it  has  to  force  its  way  out  under  the  edge  of 
of  the  cap,  it  will  be  difllcult  to  make  the  solder 
stick.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  punch  a  hole  in  thft 
centre  of  the  cap  for  the  escape  of  the  steam.  The 
hole  can  be  stopped  by  a  drop  of  solder  after  all  is 
tight  around  the  edge.' 


» 


MILDBW    ON    OOOSBBBBBIE8. — TUMMIIfO    WHITB 

PINB  OB0TB8.    ■ 

Can  you  give  any  remedy  for  mildew  on  goose- 
berries ?  What  is  the  best  time  for  pruning  white 
pine  groves  ?  a.  b.  b. 

GtSlford,  Vt.,  1868. 

Rbmakks.— As  the  gooseberry  i»this  climate 
suffers  from  heat  and  drought,  the  cultivator  should 
guard  against  their  effbcts,  by  choosing  a  cool, 
moist  soil,  by  deep  cultivation, — some  say  two 
spades,— and  by  thick  mulching.  *  A  writer  in  the 
New  York  Horticulturist  planted  in  rows  three-and 
a^half  feet  apart  each  way  and  trimmed  to  'single 
stems.  Early  in  November,  after  pruning  the 
plants  and  dressing  the  borders— digging  In  plenty 
of  stable  manure, — he  hauled  several  loads  of  tan 
and  covered  the  bed  six  inches  thick,  and  there  It 
remained  all  winter  and  **still  remains."    The  re- 
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salt  was  the  healthiest  bushes  and  the  finest  frnit 
lie  ever  saw.  The  north  side  of  a  fence,— all  the 
better  if  whitewashed, — ^is  considered  a  good  loca- 
tion. Mr.  Cole  recommended  salt  haj,  sea  weed 
or  any  other  litter,  for  malch,'wlth  two  quarts  of 
Bait  to  a  square  rod,  around  the  bushes.  Lime 
and  sulphur  incorporated  into  the  surfoce  soil  are 
said  by  some  to  be  good  against  mildew*.  A  slight 
sprinkling  of  wood,  ashes  on  the  young  leayes  is 
also  thought  to  be  beneficial. 

At  page  82  of  the  present  rolnme  of  the  Monthly 
Fabmer  you  will  find  a  practical  article  by  B.  F. 
Cuner,  ol  Pelham.  N.  H.,  a  gentleman  of  large 
experience  and  extensiTe  obserration.  He  would 
trim  while  the  circulation  of  the  tree  is  compara- 
tiTcly  dormant,  say  fh)m  November  to  February. 
Mr.  Cutter's  article  appeared  in  the  Wsbklt  Fab- 
of  December  28, 1867. 


CUB&ANT  WORMS.— T&AKSFLAKTINO  AND  SOIL  FOR 
CURRANT  BUSHES. 

I  have  some  currant  bushes,  which  have  been 
rather  neglected,  and  this  summer  there  suddenly 
appeared  a  ft^rmidable  army  of  currant  worms.  I 
at  once  applied  a  mixture  of  lime,  wood  ashes,  and 
plaster,  as  recommended  in  the  Farmer,  with  per- 
fect success.  One  thorough  application  routed 
the  main  body,  and  a  second  dose  disgusted  the 
iuo6t  inveterate  lover  of  "greens,"  in  the  shape  of 
currant  leaves,  and  sent  them  probably  where  the 
New  England  Farmer,  with  its  timely  sugges- 
tions, is  not  found. 

Will  not  removing  the  old  wood,  dividing  the 
roots,  and  transplanting  to  a  new  place,  tend  to 
keep  them  free  Arom  this  pest,  and  also  improve 
iJie  frnit  in  size  and  flavor?  When  is  the  best 
time  to  do  this,  and  in  what  kind  of  soil  do  they 
thrive  best  ?  Rusticus. 

S<ndhboro\  Mass,,  Aug.  3,  1868. 

Remarks.— The  currant  being  very  hardy  grows 
in  almost  any  soil  and  under  almost  all  circum- 
stances. But  it  docs  best  in  a  rather  heavy,  deep 
and  rich  soil,  and  with  good  cultivation.  If  trans- 
planted, as  you  propose,  in  the  fall,  they  may  bear 
some  next  season.  Cuttings,  although  they  will 
not  bear  as  soon  as  those  transplanted,  are  pre- 
ferred by  some.  Suppose  you  try  both  plans  for 
an  experiment.  Cuttings  may  be  put  in  the  ground 
either  in  the  fall  or  spring.  If  set  in  the  fall,  cover 
with  straw  or  other  mulch,  which  may  be  removed 
in  the  spriifg.  Take  good  strong  branches  of 
this  year's  growth,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  cut- 
ting them  smooth  just  below  a  bud. 


COTTEX>  OR  FELTED  WOOL. 

An  "Old  Subscriber*'  inquires  in  the  Farmer  of 
August  1,  the  cause  of  matted  or  felted  wool. 
Having  often  thought  of  this  subject  when  shearing 
the  few  specimens  I  have  met  in  taking  off  more 
than  a  thousand  fleeces,  I  respond  by  giving  my 
opinion. 

It  is  caused  by  a  lack  of  oil  or  yolk  in  the  wool ; 
a  secretion  that  shows  itself  plainly  on  those  sheep 
whoi>e  W(K>1  is  most  valuable  for  raiting  purposes, 
as  the  merinos,  and  appears  less  as  the  wool  is 
coarser,  and  almost  disappears  in  wool  that  approxi- 
mates to  hair.  If  the  sheep,  either  from  sickness 
or  poor  feed,  has  during  the  growth  of  the  fleece, 
ceased  to  secrete  yolk  or  oil,  the  wool,  becomes 


cliy,  and  the  fHction  of  the  wool  as  the  pheep 
moves  about  among  the  flock,  as  it  feeds  from  the 
rack,  and,  if  it  is  afflicted  with  ticks,  as  it  rubs  it- 
self against  the  wall  or  fence,  causes  the  wool  to 
felt  It  is  said  that  every  fibre  of  felting  wool  has 
minute  hooks  upon  its  surface,  visible  through  a 
microscope,  that  interlock,  or  catch  together,  in 
the  felting  process.  When  there  is  abundance  of 
yolk  in  the  wool  these  fibres  do  not  entangle  as  the  • 
sheep  moves  Ml  head  from  side  tos  ide,  or  as  i  t  presses 
its  way  among  the  flock.  Besides  sickness  and 
poverty,  there  is  sometimes  another  cause.  A  heavy 
drenching  rain  or  a  thorough  washing  will  take 
out  this  yolk,  and  if  followed  by  cool  weather,  the 
wool  will  sometimes,  though  rarely,  dry  so  as  to 
felt  on  a  fat  sheep. 

Usually  at  shearing  time,  say  the  middle  of  June, 
the  sheep  has  begun  to  gain,  and  the  wool  begun 
to  grow,  so  there  is  loose  natural  wool,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long,  under  the  matted  fleece.  It  is  for- 
tunate for  the  sheep  and  the  shearer  when  this  is 
so,  for  to  cut  through  a  cotted  fleece  is  a  work  re- 
quiring patience  and  time.  To  avoid  raising  such 
wool,  keep  the  sheep  fat  or  thriving,  then  the  wool 
will  fprow  continuously  and  not  felt. 

Wool  sometimes  looks  yellow  when  it  is  not 
cotted,  and  buyers  dislike  it.  This  yellow  appear- 
ance is  sometimes  caused  by  imperfect  or  superfi- 
cial wasliing.  The  wool  is  so  saturated  with  water 
that  the  yolk  and  dirt  are  ail  afloat  among  it,  but 
instead  of  conthiuing  the  washing  till  fnese  are  re- 
moved, the  sheep  is  let  loose  and  the  diit  settles  to 
the  skin,  which  causes  the  fleece  to  appear  worse 
than  if  unwashed.  The  yellowness  is  sometimes 
in  stripes  down  the  sides,  although  water  had 
soaked  through  the  wool  and  run  down  on  the 
body.  But  all  yellowness  in  the  wool  cannot  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way.  Some  sheep  kept  well 
sheltered  and  unwashed  will  shear  beautiful  white 
wool,  while  other  sheep  in  the  same  flock  have 
fleeces  very  yellow.    I  cannot  explain  this. 

Iratbwrg',  Vi.,  Aug,  8, 1868.  z.  s.  J. 


▲  rUNNT  NOTION 

Of  some  people  is,  that  editors  are  so  excetsive- 
ly  belligerent  that  a  very  slight  rubbing  of  their 
ears  is  suflident  to  engage  them  in  any  quarrel.  A 
correspondent,  who  has  not  pluck  enough  to  write 
his  own  name,  wishes  us  to  publish  "in  good^hape** 
certain  accusations  against  certain  tavern  keepers 
for  exorbitant  charges.  If  our  fHend  was  green 
enough  to  pay  double  price  for  a  "breakfast  and 
horse-baiting'*  we  should  feel  inclined  to  "pitch 
into**  him,  rather  than^  attempt  to  disfigure  the 
"mug"  of  one  who  holds  that  a  thing  is  worth 
all  it  will  fetch,  were  we  disposed  to  shake 
our  "death  maul"  in  the  face  of  either  party.  But 
we  don't  train  under  any  captain  that  is  ashamed 
of  his  flag. 

Moral,— Don't    write  anonymous   communica- 
tions. 


DBEBD  QTiVEN  COBN. 
A  lady  whom  we  regard  as  one  of  our  best* 
neighbors  and  as  a  model  house-keeper,  re- 
marked to  us  the  other  day,  that  she  had  never 
seen  her  process'  of  preserving  sweet  com  for 
winter  given  among  the  cooking  receipts  which 
she  ha<d  read  in  the  Farmer  or  in  other  pa- 
pers, and  that  she  thought  it  was  not  so  gener- 
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ally  known  as  it  ought  to  be.  She  remarked 
that  her  family  were  quite  fond  of  it,  and 
would  be  very  unwiUing  to  do  without  it,  when 
fresh  vegetable  food  in  as  scarce  as  it  gener- 
ally is  during  our  long  winter  season.  Late 
4n  the  season  when  sweet  com  becomes  plenty, 
she  boils  a  kettle  full  at  once,  co^lking  it  just 
as  for  table  use.  The  kernels  are  ^en  cut 
from  the  cob,  placed  on  tins,  and  dried  by  the 
stove.  It  might  be  dried  in  the  sun,  but  as 
her  cooking  stove  furnishes  good  convenien- 
ces, she  has  never  tijed  that  plan.  When 
sufficiently  dry  it  is  tied  up  in  cloth  bags,  to 
keep  out  insects,  &c.,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place. 
To  prepare  it  for  breakfast,  if  she  has  plenty 
of  milk  and  thinks  there  is  no  dan(i;er  of  its 
souring,  the  com  is  soaked  over  night  in  cold 
milk.  But  if  there  is  danger  of  the  milk  sour- 
ing it  may  be  heated  before  being  pouring  upon 
the  com.  If  milk  is  scarce,  the  com  may  be 
soaked  in  milk  and  water,  or  even  in  clear 
water.  Milk,  however,  adds  much  to  its  pal- 
atableness.  In  the  morning,  it  is  put  upon 
the  stove  and  warmed  and  then  buttered  aqd 
salted  to  taste.  In  her  family,  she  says  it  is 
as  much  the  standard  dish  for  Sunday  break- 
fast, as  pork  and  beans  ever  were  for  dinner. 
It  is  also  often  called  for,  and  always  welcomed 
as  a  luxury,  at  other  meals. 


■  For  the  New  Enckind  Farmer, 

FAIiIi  FJLOUGHINa. 

Without  elaborating  the  many  strone  points 
in  favor  of  Fall  Ploughing,  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  benefits  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows : — 

1.  August  and  September  is  a  good  time  to 
turn  over  bound-out  sod  land  and  manure  and 
re-seed  it  at  once  to  grass,  obtaining  a  crop  of 
bay  the  following  year. 

2.  October  and  November  is  an  excellent 
time  to  break  up  sod  land  for  planting  the  fol- 
lowing^spring. 

3.  The  weather  is  then  cool  and  bracing  and 
the  team  strong  and  hearty  for  the  work; 
while  the  weather  in  the  spring  is  more  relax- 
ing and  team  less  able ;  and  spring  work  being 
always  hurrying,  it  saves  time  to  despatch  as 
much  of  the  ploughing  as  possible  during  the 
previous  autumn.  ' 

4.  Sod  land  broken  up  late  in  autumn  will 
be  quite  free  from  growing  grass  the  follow- 
ing spring ;  the  roots  of  the  late  overturned 
sward  being  so  generally  killed  by  the  immedi- 
ately succeeding  winter  that  not  much  grass 
will  readily  start  in  spring. 

o.  The  frosts  of  winter  disintegrate  the 
ploughed  land,  so  that  it  readily  crumbles  in 
tine  particles  in  spring,  and  a  deep,  mellow 


seed-bed  is  easily  made.  The  chemical 
changes  and  modifications  resulting  from  atr. 
mospheric  action  during  the  winter,  develop 
latent  fertility  in  the  uptomed  furrows,  which* 
together  with  the  mellowing  influences,  mate- 
riiuly  increase  the  crop. 

6.  Most  kinds  of  insects  are  either  wholly 
destroyed,'  or  their  depredations  materially 
checked,  bv  late  fall  ploughing,  especially  the 
common  white  grub  and  the  6ut  worm. 

7.  Com  atubble  land  may  be  ploughed  late 
in  the  fall,  and  thus  be  all  ready  for  very  early 
sowing  in  spring,  thereby  going  far  to  insure  a 
good  catch  of  grass ;  the  roots  of  the  new 
seeding  getting  bold  well,  or  being  well  estab- 
lished,l>efore  Uie  droughts  of  summer  come  <». 

8.  Most  land  in  New  England  needs  deeper 
ploughing  than  has  generally  been  practiced. 
Where  the  subsoil  is  fane  grained,  and  unctuous, 
and  close,  or  whero  thero  is  a  hard  pan  of 
good  quality,  deep  {>loughing  may  be  at  once 
resorted  to,  with  decided  advantage.  Where 
the  subsoil  is  poorer,  the  ploughing  may  still 
be  advantageously  deepened  by  degrees,  say 
an  inch  at  each  new  breaking  up.  But  in  by 
far  a  majority  of  cases,  deep  ploughing  may 
be  practiced  at  once — indeed  it  may  be  the 
rtdej  with  safety,  while  shallow  ploughing  may 
be  the  exertion.  Plough  say  nine,  ten,  Seven 
of  twelve  inches  in  Novemberi  The  subsoil 
turned  up  will  grow  several  shades  darker  by 
spring.  The  frosts  and  atmospheric  influences 
of  winter  will  mellow  the  soil.  The  inorganic 
elements  and  all  latent  fertility  will  be  made 
more  active  for  benefiting  the  crop.  In  spring 
spread  the  manuro  and  plough  it  in  or  other- 
wise work  it  in  or  mingle  it  with  the  soil  to  the 
depth,  say  of  four  inches,  or  a  little  mora  or 
less,  and  you  have  the  very  best  attainable 
conditions  for  realizing  good  crops.  Deeper 
ploughing  may  thus  be  practiced  than  would 
at  all  times  be  safe  or  expedient,  if  the  plough* 
ing  is  delayed  till  spring.  h.  f. 

Augtui,  1868. 


Trottino  Horses  in  Michiqan. — ^The 
President  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Ag>- 
riculture,  in  his  Address  to  the  members  of  the 
executive  committee  at  their  annual  meeting 
in  Detroit,  makes  the  following  remarks  on 
this  subject : — 

*'Th9  desire  to  breed  fast  running,  and 
fancjr  trotting  horses,  without  regard  to  other 
quabties,  has  had  the  effect  of  lessening  the 
value,  and  lowering  the  standard  of  horses  in 
this  State.  In  my  opinion,  we  should  encour- 
age the  introduction  of  horses  of  fair  size, 
weight  and  action  that  are  so  desirable  in  the 
first  class  carriage  horse.^* 


—The  Marshall,  Iowa,  Timet,  speaks  of  one  far- 
mer in  that  section  who  has  120  acres,  and  of  an- 
other who  has  40  acres  in  white  beans. 
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DOMESTIC    ECONOMY; 


OB. 


HOW    TO    MAKE   HOME  PLEASANT. 


[Bntered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
1866,  by  B.  P.  Eaton  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts.! 


CHAPTBB  XIV. 
FOOD  AJSTD  ITS  PREPARATION. 

To  9^7  that  the  happiness  of  a  hoasehold  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  diet  of  its  members,  may 
seem  a  strange  assertion  .to  some  of  my  readers; 
bat  those  who  haye  noticed  the  defected  connte- 
nances,  no  less  than  the  feeble  frames,  of  dyspep- 
tics, haye  heard  from  these  victims  of  indigestion 
qnemlons  accounts  of  the  effects  of  innutritions 
and  nnwholesome  food,  or  haye  themselves  ex- 
perienced the  inertia,  the  stupidity,  the  melan- 
choly, resnlting  fVom  a  thoughtless  choice  of  vi- 
ands, or  the  mistakes  or  misfortunes  of  the  cook, 
will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  improper  food 
affects  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  And  those 
who  are  observant  of  such  matters  will  be  quick 
to  see  that  the  vivacity,  the  cheerfulness,  and  the 
hopeftil  enthusiasm  that  are  needed  to  carry  us 
easily  along  the  rough  and  uncertain  paths  of 
daily  toil  and  trouble,  are  more  frequently  helped 
and  promoted  by  the  elevated  tone  of  the  system 
induced  by  a  wise  regimen  of  food  for  the  body, 
than  by  any  mental  bias  or  moral  discipline. 

But  nothing  save  close  attention  and  careful 
practice  can  qualify  any  one  to  ftirnish  the  table 
with  nice  and  at  the  same  time  healthful  and 
economical  dishes.  And  while  all  housewives  are 
aware  how  important  is  the  duty  of  preparing  and 
providing  proper  and  palatable  food  for  the  family, 
they  know  well  how  difficult  and  unsatisfactory 
the  work  is,— there  are  so  many  variable  appetites, 
and  such  a  diversity  of  tastes,  to  cater  for :  no 
wonder  that  blunders  are  made,  and  waste  in- 
curred in  attonpting  to  suit  them  all,  and  the 
strength  and  patience  of  many  a  good  woman  ex- 
hausted—to say  nothing  of  her  regrets  for  mis- 
used time.  Hoping  to  obviate  these  defects,  or  to 
expedite  or  simplify  her  labors,  every  housekeeper 
is  eager  to  avail  herself  of  the  experience  of  others 
in  these  matters,  so  that  the  cookery-book  and  the 
thousand  and  one  receipts  of  ladies'  magazines 
and  albums  are  in  constant  requisition.  But  these 
are  daily  receiving  additions  Item  the  fastidious 
and  the  whimsical,  and  young  housfkeepers,  in- 
stead of  gaining  hdlp  fVom  them,  are  too  often 
bewildered  and  perplexed  by  their  elaborate  rules, 
and  in  following  them  find  the  labors  of  the  kitchen 
increased  and  their  ideas  of  economy  set  at  defi- 
ance. 


The  truth  is  Americans  cook  too  much.  Every- 
thing that  we  eat  must  be  baked,  boiled,  stewed, 
or  fHed, — sometimes  served  in  all  these  ways,— or 
disguised  with  spice,  grease,  or  sugar,  till  the 
most  nutritious  qualities  of  all  articles  that  come 
under  the  head  of  food  are  either  lost  or  changed 
into  something  deleterious.  If  a  reform  in  thifif 
could  be  effected  not  only  would  our  dyspeptic 
fhends  soon  regain  health,  and  vigor,  but  hours 
and  hours  now  spent  by  the  overtasked  and  anx- 
ious-bousewife,  in  great  discomfort,  by  the  side  of 
blazing  ovens,  and  over  scorching  and  steaming 
ranges  and  stoves,  would  be  redeemed  for  loftier 
purposes. 

The  readiest  way  to  bring  about  such  a  change 
is,  undoubtedly,  to  ^  bring  up  children  on  plain, 
wholesome  fSsure;  keeping  their  natural  taste  for 
such  food  clean  and  hearty,  by  allowing  them  a 
reasonable  variety.  Give  them  difibrent  kinds  of 
good,  light  bread,  with  plenty  of  fruit,  fully  ripe^ 
— either  in  its  natural  state  o/r  now  and  then  sim- 
ply stewed  or  baked,— honey,  or  maple  syrup,  and 
they  will  never  want  rich  cake  or  pies  or  pre- 
serves. Pickles,  "the  Yankees'  sweetmeats,"  for- 
bid, as  if  they  were  poison.  Fresh  vegetables^ 
too,  boiled,  or  baked,  with  only  the  seasoning  of  a 
little  salt,  or  a  trifle  of  nice  butter,  and  a  moder- 
ate quantity  of  good,  but  simply  cooked,  animal 
food ;  plain  broths,  or  soups,  in  plenty,  but  not 
gravies  lior  sauces;  puddings,  also,— light  and 
good— not  rich.  All  these  things  children  Ifke, 
and  they  are  healthftal.  A  little  plain  cake  or 
gingerbread  occasionally  does  not  come  amiss,  to 
be  sure,— and  is  not  to  be  censured— so  far  as 
health  is  concerned.  Still,  firuit  is  tar  preferaffle ; 
and  is,  in  the  end,  more  economical,  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  time  and  strength  of  the 
housewife.  Its  free  use  affords  her  great  relief 
fh>m  anxious  and  wearisome  labor,  and  its  nutri- 
tive qualities  being  so  high— superior  to  many 
kinds  of  animal  food— it  ought  to  be  considered  as 
much  a  regular  article  of  diet  as  bread— no  meal 
should  be  deemed  complete  without  it.  Those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  loading  their  stomachs 
with  cake  and  pastry,  have  no  idea  of  the  refresh- 
ment afforded  even  by  so  simple  a  repast  as  good 
bread  and  well-ripened  apples  or  pears,  peeled 
and  sliced-tomatocs,  peaches,  cherries,  currants, 
and  all  sorts  of  berries,  are  most  delicious  accom- 
paniments to  the  bread ;  eaten  raw,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  sugar,  if  yon  choose,— and  form  a  dish  fit 
to  set  before  a  king. 

I'eople  are  beginning  to  see  the  value  of  f^ult  for 
this  purpose.  When  it  is  considered  an  indispen- 
sable article  of  daily  fare,  one  strong  chain  of 
woman's  servitude— in  the  shape  of  cake  and  pas- 
try making— will  be  broken.  Till  then  we  must 
have  the  old  recipes  of  butter  and  sugar  and  spices 
and  eggs,  with  their  bewilderments  of  weights,  and 
measures,  an^  "thingftils ;"  and  aching  arms  and 
shoulders  and  wrists,  from  pounding,  and  crush- 
ing, and  sifting,  and  beating,  and  whisking,  and 
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Stirring.  So  these  papers  on  cookery  must  inclnde 
directions  for  these  things.  Bat  we  will  begin  with 
the  most  important  of  all  food,  bread. 

In  the  outset  let  me  say,  U  m  aluwyt  the  bett 
economy  to  cook  weU  !  and  no  good  cooking  can  be 
accomplished  without  good  materials.  Inferior, 
impure,  unripe,  carelessly  prepared,  or  too  long 
kept  groceries,  besides  trying  the  patience  of  both 
cook  and  consumer,  are  neither  nutiitious  nor 
healthy  ;*^et  only  the  best.  These  are  not  al- 
ways the  highest  priced.  Fancy  names  or  brands 
and  showy  wrappings  cost  high,  and  too  often  help 
to  sell  a  poor  article;  avoid  them,~look  for  less 
pretentious  things,  and  when  you  have  found  the 
right  quality  of  goods,  note  its  peculiarities  and  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  else  in  all  fhtnre  purchases. 

Don't  buy  now  preparations  unless  you  have 
tall  confidence  in  those  who  recommend  them. 

Having  chosen  your  groceries  well,  keep  and  use 
them  with  care  and  prudence.  "A  place  for  every- 
thing and  everything  In  its  place,"  important  rule 
as  it  is  for  every  room  in  the  house,  is  doubly  so 
for  the  store  room  and  kitchen.  No  little  waste  is 
occasioned,  even  by  good  managers,  by  careless- 
ness here.  Be  sure  that  salt  or  sugar  is  not  suffered 
to  remain  in  a  damp  closet ;  spices,  seasoning  herbs, 
tea  or  coffee,  uncovered,  or  in  the  glaring  sunlight ; 
lard,  butter,  cheese,  molasses,  or  syrup  in  the 
heat;  flour,  meal,  rice,  sago,  and  such,  things, 
neither  in  heat  nor  dampness.  See  also*  that  all 
kitchen  ware  and  utensils  are  made  clean  after 
usage  and  placed  so  as  to  keep  so  till  wanted  again. 

Use  crockery  or  stone  ware  for  mixing  or  for 
holding  food;  it  is  stronger  than  potter's  ware, 
an«l  there  is  no  danger  of  poison  from  the  glazing, 
as  there  is  in  that.  Iron  stew-pans  and  kettles  are 
better  than  copper  or  brass ;  in  fact,  copper  and 
brass  are  so  difficult  to  keep  fh>m  canker— which 
is  poisonous— that  they  ought  to  oe  banished  f)x>m 
the  kitchen.  Nothing  is  so  good,  however,  as  the 
yellow  crockery,  or  the  porcelain-lined  cast-iron 
ware  for  stewing  and  boiling ;  sheet-iron,  if  tinned, 
or  the  common  tin  ware,  gives  a  disagreeable  fla- 
vor to  acids,  though  it  answers  for  other  things, 
and  is  very  suitable  for  baking  pans.  Keep  wooden 
utensils  where  they  are  not  damp,  nor  yet  warped 
with  the  heat.  Keep  butter  and  lard  either  in 
stone  pots  or  oaken  firkins— pine  imparts  its  flavor 
to  such  things,  and  the  glazed  ware  gets  saturated 
and  rancid  with  them.  Bread  retains  its  moisture 
and  s witness  in  stone  pots,  or  closely  covered 
tinned  ware— stone  is  best. 

Raised  or  leavened  bread  is  in  mostconunon  nse. 
Unleavened,  or  quickly  raised  bread,  is  convenient 
at  times.  This  comes  under  the  head  of  Johnny — 
more  properly  journey— cakes.  The  name  is  said 
to  have  been  given  them  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  unleavened  bread  of  the  Jews,  which  is  still 
used  by  them  in  commemorating  their  hasty  de- 
parture out  of  Egypt  before  their  long  Joumeyings 
in  the  wilderness.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  bread  in 
use  at  the  present  day  among  wandering  tribes  and 
half-dvilized  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  among 


the  gipsies  also  of  Southern  Europe  and  the  peas- 
antry. It  is  merely  pounded  or  coarsely  ground 
wheat,  millet,  or  barley,  mixed  with  water,  aod 
baked  flat  and  thin  in  their  rude  ovens  of  heated 
stones.  From  these  came  the  black  bread  of  Fras- 
sia,  Sweden,  and  France ;  the  bannocks  and  oat- 
cakes of  Scotland ;  the  hoe  cakes  of  our  Sonthem 
States,  and  our  Yankee  flfe-ca^es  and  johnny- 
cakes  ;  which  are  made  of  scalded  Indian  meal, 
sometimes  of  Indian  and  rye,  or^f  wheat — ^meal  or 
flour— with  occasionally  a  little  saleratus  as  a  slight 
leavening  power,  and,  for  a  change,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  shortening— cream  6r  lard, — and  as  a  luxu- 
ry a  spoonfril  or  two  of  molasses,  when  a  sweet 
cake  is  desired.  These  are  baked— the  hoe  cakes 
upon  the  metal  of  a  clean  hoe,  in  front  of  blazin^^ 
pine  logs ;  the  johnny  cakes  before  a  clear  fire,  on 
a  piece  of  board  or  the  gingerbread-tin  of  the  far- 
mer's wife ;  the  fire  cakes  in  the  old-fashioned 
Dutch  oven,  hung  over  glowing  embers,— the  lid  or 
cover  of  the  kettle  called  oven,  holding  hot  ashea 
and  coals  so  that  both  sides  of  the  cake  are  biJiLed 
at  once ;  a  great  improvement  this  upon  the  tam- 
ing and  slipping  of  hoe  and  johnny  cakes  to  finish 
the  work. 

Since  the  general  use  of  stoves  some  persons, 
intent  on  keeping  up  old  names,  make  what  they  cal  I 
johnny-cakes,  delicate  mixtures  of  superfine  meal» 
and  flour,  and  milk,  and  eggs,  and  shortening,  and 
spice,* and  cream,  and — I  dare  not  enumerate  all 
the  other  "ingrejlencies,"  as  the  old  cook  calls  them 
in  Douglas  Jerrold's  story,  where,  in  her  potato 
pudding,  one  potato  did  service  with  dozens  of 
eggs  and  bottles  of  wine ;  this  new-iashioned  john- 
ny cake  being  something  after  that  style— and 
these  are  baked  in  the  stove  oven,  and  beoaase 
of  the  name  considered  simple  and  wholesome. 
Economical  they  certainly  are  not,  either  in  cost  of 
original  materials,  in  cost  of  time  for  compound^ 
ing  them,  or  cost  of  money  for  medicines  to  oor<- 
rect  indigestion — which  surely  follows  their  con- 
sumption. Let  us  reject  such  things,  libels  as  they 
are  on  good,  healthful,  substantial  food,  and  if  we 
do  not  care  for  the  real,  old-fashioned  johnny  cake 
take  the  modem  biscuits  when  leavened  bread  is 
not  available. 

Leavened  bread  prc-supposes  a  raising  power, — 
yeart,  barm,  or  emptyings,  as  it  is  called  in  its 
liquid  state — turn-pikes,  yeast  cakes,  or  yeast 
flour,  in  its  concentrated  and  dry  form.  The  dry» 
or  hard  yeast,  is  the  most  economical,  and  can  be 
kept  much  longer  than  the  liquid.  To  make  this, 
put  six  quarts  of  cold  water  to  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  hops  and  two  cups  of  wheat  or  Indian 
bran,  and  boil  it  tdl  there  is  left  but  three  quarts. 
Strain  the  liquid,  while  boiling  hot,  upon  fbnrcaps 
of  flour,  with  which  has  been  mixed  a  tablespoon- 
fhl  of  salt,  ^n  a  wooden  vessel.  When  it  is  cool, 
add  to  it  a  pint  of  barm,  or  liquid  yeast,  or  two 
yeast  cakes  broken  up.  Keep  it  in  a  warm  place* 
and  the  next  day,  if  it  foams  strongly  thicken  it 
with  Indian  meal  till  it  can  be  moulded  with  the 
hands.    Then  roll  it  into  sheets  a  quarter  of  an 
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inch  thick,  and  cut  it  in  squares  of  one  and  one- 
half  inch.  Spread  these  oi|  a  table  in  the  ^nshihe 
where  there  is  plenty  of  air,  turn  them  every 
morning  till  they  are  perfectly  dry,  then  pack  them 
in  boxes,  away  from  heat  and  dampness.  Some 
persons  break  these  cakes  and  keep  them  thus,  in 
the  form  of  meal  or  yeast  flour,  but  they  retain 
their  virtue  better  packed  whole. 

Six  hours  before  you  wish  to  make  bread  take 
one  of  these  squares  and  dissolve  it  in  a  pint  of 
lukewarm  water ;  afterward  stir  in  flour  enough  to 
make  a  batter,  and  set  the  mixture  in  a  warm 
place.  At  the  same  time  sift  your  flour  for  the 
bread ;  and  keep  it  in  a  broad  pan,  in  the  sunshine, 
or  by  the  fire,  till  the  yeast  is  foaming  highly. 
Then  take  for  six  loaves — a  foot  long,  four  inches 
wide,  and  five  inches  thick  when  baked— two 
quarts  •of  flour,  to  which  has  been  added  an  even 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  twice  that  quantity  of  lard 
and  two  even  tablespoonfhls  of  sugar.  Pour  upon 
this  slowly,  stirring  it  constantly— so  that  it  shall 
be  smooth — ^two  quarts  of  boiling  water.  Let  it 
set  till  cool ;  if  the  flour  swells  so  that  it  is  stiff, 
add  warm  water  till  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  bat- 
ter. Pour  in  your  yeast,  and  thicken  with  flour  till 
it  is  as  stiff  as  you  can  mould  it  with  your  hands. 
Cover  it  with  a  deep  pan,  throw  a  cloth  over  it,  and 
set  it  in  a  warm  place.  If  made  in  the  evening  it 
will  be  ready  to  bake  in  the  morning. 

Brick,. or  house  ovens,  vary  so  much  in  size  afld 
capacity  for  retaining  heat  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  definite  rule  for  heating  them;  but  to 
bake  bread  well,  hard  wood  should  be  used, — and 
the  same  for  meat,  beans,  and  thick  loaf-cake — 
soft  wood  answers  very  well  for  everything  else. 
The  ovens  of  stoves  and  ranges  should  be  hot 
enough  to  hiss  loudly  at  a  sprinkling  of  water  if 
bread  is  to  be  baked,  and  the  heat  ]^ept  up  till  it  is 
/lone ;  for  loaves  of  the  size  mentioned  above,  this 
will  be  one  hour.  If  the  bread  scorches,  set  a  pan 
of  cold  water  with  it,  or  lay  ^ean  paper  over  the 
loaves. 

Two  hours  before  you  intend  to  bake  your 
bread  you  must  begin  to  knead  it.  If  it  has  stood 
long  enough  to  get  "changed" — has  lost  its  sweet- 
ness— mix  a  teaspoonfhl  of  saleiatus  in  a  cup  of 
warm  water,  and  work  it  into  the  dough, — generally 
it  will  need  but  half  that  quantity.  Then  take  a 
chopping  knife,  or  a  sharp  case  knife,  and  give 
the  dough  a  great  many  cuts  with  your  right 
hand,  while  you  roll  and  pull  and  press  it  with 
your  left.  Continue  this  for  half  an  hour,  occa- 
sionally changing  hands,— for  it  is  tiresome  work 
to  keep  up  one  movement  with  the  right  hand  so 
long ;  then  shake  a  little  flour  upon  your  mould- 
ing board,  and  there  cut  and  chop  each  loaf  as 
you  mould  It  for  its  pan— at  least  flve  minutes. 
Have  your  pans  well  greased  with  lard  or  nice 
beef  fat.  Let  the  loaves  rise  till  they  are  very 
light,  setting  them  near  the  fire  for  this  purpose ; 
then  prick  them  in  three  or  four  places,  rub  them 
over  lightly  with  lard,  and  sprinkle  cold  water 
upon  them  and  place  them  in  the  oven.    Atth« 


end  of  an  hour— or  just  before,— prick  them 
deeply  with  a  broom-straw; — if  no  dough  ad- 
heres to  the  straw  the  bread  is  done.  Stand 
the  loaves  on  end,  and  throw  a  dry  cloth  over 
them, — ^if  they  have  had  a  very  hard  bake  dam- 
pen the  cloth.  After  two  hours  set  them  in  an 
airy  place  till  they  are  thoroughly  cold,  (hav- 
ing removed  the  cloth,)  and,  finally,  shut  them 
from  the  air  in  stone  or  tin  vessels.  Never 
keep  bread  wrapped  in  cloth,  damp,  or  dry. 
When  bread  becomes  stale  dip  the  loaf  in  cold 
water  for  half  a  minute,  and  place  it  ia  the  oven, 
between  two  pans,  that  it  may  be  entirely  covered 
— ^for  half  an  hour ;— it  will  then  be  as  moist  as 
new  bread;  buns,  gingerbread,  and' sponge  cake 
may  be  renewed  in  the  same  way.  (A  few  words 
ought  to  have  been  said  about  choosing  flour: 
Good  flour  when  held  tightly  in  the  hand  is  easily 
compressed  into  shape,  dough  made  of  it  works 
clean  in  kneading,  and  is  elastic  and  buoyant.) 

To  make  brown  bread:  for  one  large  deep  loaf, 
take  two  quarts  of  Indian  meal  and  one  of  rye, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  molasses^  a  large  pinch  of 
salt,  a  small  tea8x>oonfhl  of  saleratus  or  soda,  and 
water  as  hot  as  your  hand  will'bear.  Mix  it  with 
a  spoon  till  it  is  all  alike,  and  add  a  tablespoonfal 
of  yeast,  or  a  piece  of  white  bread  dotfgh  as  large 
as  a  teacup ;  make  it  as  stiff  as  you  can  stir  it,  pour 
it  into  a  well-greased  cast-iron  pan,  smooth  the 
top  w^h  a  knife,  and  cut  two  gashes  across  it ;  set 
it  in  a  warm  place  for  four  hours,  then  sprinkle  the 
top  plentifhlly  with  water,  and  bake  it  eight 
hours,— it  is  very  nice  steamed  in  a  tin  pudding- 
pan  in  the  dinner  boiler  for  the  same  time.  A 
quart  of  boiled  squash  or  pumpkin  if  mixed  with 
the  dough  improves  it,  Qt  the  water  in  which  these 
vegetables  and  green  com  are  boiled.  Thirded 
bread,  using  flour,  rye,  and  Indian,— and  making 
in  the  same  way,  is  very  nice. 

Wheat  bread  should  be  in  every  family.  It  i^ 
best  when  new,  though  it  is  quite  palatable  when 
wet  and  re-baked,  as  mentioned  above.  For  this, 
take  one  quart  of  wheat  meal^-unbolted— a  pinch 
of  salt,  quarter  of  a  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  and  if  you  please  a  tablesi)oonful  of  su- 
gar—it is  good  enough  without  it,  though ;  mix 
it  as  stiff  as  you  can  stir  it,  with  warm  water ;  let 
it  rise  over  night ;  mould  it  with  water  into  flat 
pans,  and  bake  it  fifteen  minutes  in  a  brisk  oven. 
Small  loaves  or  cakes  are  best.  Tear  them  open 
when  eaten— <:utting  makes  them  heavy.  In  mak- 
ing any  of  these  varieties  of  bread,  milk  may  be 
substituted  for  water,  but  it  requires 'longer  time 
fbr  rising,  though  the  bread  is  more  tender  for  its 
use. 

Butter-milk,  or  sour-milk,  makes  nice  bread  or 
biscuits  if  used  when  new, — it  is  very  unhealthy 
after  standing  a  few  days.  No  one  who  has  ex- 
amined it  with  a  microscope  at  the  end  of  that 
time  would  ever  wish  to  touch  it.  Take  a  quart 
of  flour,  sift  into  it  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  the 
same  quantity  of  cream-tartar,  then  rub  in  atable- 
spoonfUl  of  lard  or  batter ;  mix  this  with  a  pint  of 
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ROOT  or  bDttci-mllk ;  tben  diBaolre  a  lAigeL.t«a- 
spoonful  of  BaleraCuB  or  Boda  In  vajm  water,  and 
BlIrltlD.  If  joDwiih  for  a  loaf,  mould  it  with 
water  iolo  a  bread-pan;  If  bUcuits,  shake  floor 
upon  the  moaldlng  board — enough  W  move  and 
liaudle  il  euilj— roll  it  to  the  tbicknesB  of  halfan 
inch,  and  cat  then  with  the  cover  of  the  dredglng- 
box  and  bake  imiuedlalely— for  flileen  mlaateti,— 
In  a  quick  oveo.  Sweet  milk,  with  the  addition  of 
another  spoonful  of  cream-tartar,  the  othcT  ingre- 
dients remaining  the  eame,  mdtes  very  nice  bis- 
calt;  water,  with  cream,  or  a  trifle  more  of  short- 
ening, may  also  be  BntutttDted  to  good  advantage. 


HOUBimOLD  BOONOKT. 

Oold  Staroll. 

I  bave  not  seen  aajihiiig  in  four  paper 
among  tbe  receipts,  tliat  speaks  of  the  man- 
ner of  making  cold  starch ;  but  I  have  a  waj 
of  my  own  that  I  think  is  a  little  saving  of 
starch.  I  take  a  teaspoonful  and  a  half  of 
starch,  and  a  piece  of  fine  salt,  tbe  size  of  a 
bean,  to  a  teacup  of  cold  water;  this  does 
nicely  fo^^xllla^s,  shirt  bosoms  and  cufis,  &c. 
Afler  using,  let  it  settle,  then  poor  off  tbe 
water,  and  let  the  starch  dry  in  cup. 

Coltbrook,  N.  U.,  1868.  Safhsii.. 

Ziamon  Fie. 

Grate  one-half  the  outside  of  one  lemon 
to  the  juice  and  pulp  add  one  cop  of  water 
one  of  sugar;  three  tablespoonfnls  of  flour 
use  tbe  yoUu  of  three  eggs,  reserving  the 
whites  for  frostiug,  which  is  to  be  put  on  when 
•he  pie  is  cold.  Bake  with  one  crust  and 
brown  tbe  frosting  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Ooni  B«ar. 

To  two  quarts  of  shelled  com  add  five 
quarts  of  luke-warm  water ;  one  pint  good 
jeast ;  one  pint  of  molasses  \  two  tablespoon* 
fuls  essence  of  winteigreen.    Let  it  stand  in 


a  cool  place  throngh  the  day,  bottle  at  nigfat, 
■nd  drink  in  the  moming. 

"HaiT  Morriaon'a  Pnilt  Oaks." 

Three  cups  of  butter;  four  cups  of  sugar; 
six  large  eggs;  fire  cups  of  flour;  one-balf 
cup  of  molasses ;  one-half  cap  of  milk ;  two 
poundeof  raisins;  two poundsofcurranU ;  ime- 
half  pound  of  citron;  two  wine  glasaea  of 
wine  or  one  of  brandy ;  one  teaspoonliil  of 
saleratUB.  Bake  four  or  five  hoars.  Will 
keep  six  months.  .  Etous. 

Wttt  CampUM,  N.  B. 

Bpohca  Onp  Oaka. 
Two  cnps  of  sugar ;  three  of  flour ;  one  of 
milk ;  one-half  cup  of  butter ;  four  eggs ;  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda ;  two  teaspoonfuls  cream- 
tartar  ;  flavor  with  lemon. 

Otiian  Oake. 

Four  eggs;  one  cup  of  butter;  one  of  milk; 

two   of  sugar;  three   and   one-half  of  flour; 

one  teaspoonful  of  soda ;  two  teaspoonfub  of 

cream-tartar ;  one-half  pound  of  citron. 

Ziemon  Oake. 

Three  cnps  of  white  sugar ;  one  of  butter ; 

one  of  milk ;  four  of  flour ;   five  eggs ;  (km 

teaspoonful  of  soda ;  lemon;  twocups  currants. 

RfLtlr'>f'  Puddins. 

The  receipt  for  railroad  pudding,  contained 

in  the  Sept.  number,  1867,  may  be  very  much 

improved  by  adding  one  cup  of  raisins  chopped 

fine,  and  Sating  with  a  nice  sauce. 

Mas.  Rboben  D.  Puuitbb. 
Btetion,  Me.,  1868. 


'e,Bre  mnch  obliged  to  our 
correspondent  for  tbe  commendatioD  bestowed 
on  tbe  Fabmeii.  We  shall  endeavor  to  retaia 
her  good  opinion.  _  We  hare  several  commu- 
nicaUons  on  Gl^  for  tfais'  department  of  our 
PHW. 
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BOOIAI.  INFLUSIfCBS. 

CTOBKR  is  the  pi- 
\  oneer  of  Winter 
J  with  us  here 
7  New  England. 
^  It  admoniabeB 
^  us  of  the  ail- 
^  Tanciog  forces 
~  that  ara  to  pos- 
r'  sess  the  land. 
^  It  p»es 
Lt  foretaste  of  the 
E  short  dftf 8  and 
long  evenings, 
■  which  it  is  as 
OUT  du^  to  im- 
M  it  was  to  make 
ben  tba  sun  shone. 
ij  seasoQ  we  have 
social  gatherings, 

_.  ^ ..       visits,  or  mental 

improremenc,  and  there  u  danger  that  the 
babit  thus  formed  will  follow  ua  into 
leisore  season  of  wioter.  Probably  no  class 
of  American  citiieos  neglect  social  and  intel- 
lerioal  inteTCourse  to  SO  great  a  degree  as  do- 
farmers  iu  the  more  aparselj  settled  por- 
tbas  of  our  conntrf.  This  t«ndeac7  to  in- 
dividual oz  familj  isolation  should  be  cturefiillf 
guarded  against.  Men  are,  bj  their  verj 
coDuitution,  wxial  beings.  Inatinet  draws 
them  together.  Thw'  natonl  condition  is 
that  of  socie^.    In  sodal  life  man  finds  his 


most  rapid  and  complete  development.  The 
life  ofihehennit  is  an  unnatural  life.  The 
mind  of  the  solitary  is  always  narroi^  and  cod- 
tracted.  His  faculties  become  enfeebled,  and 
his  intellect  dwarfed. 

It  is  only  in  society  that  the  faculties,  moral 
and  intellectual,  can  have  full  play.  Those 
who  have  tastes,  interests  or  pursuits  in  com- 
mon, naturally  associate  together.  Thought 
sDggests  thought.  The  mind  is  quickened, 
,and  men  learo  to  observe  and  reason.  Ideas, 
perhaps  crude  and  indeGnite,  are  thrown  out, 
discussed,  compared,  sad  assume  definite 
form  and  shape,  and  become  principles  and 
rules  of  action.  An  idea  originating  in  one 
mind,  becomes  comnton  property,  and  i> 
added  to  the  available  stock  of  knowledge  in 
the  community.  But  not  only  are  the  intel- 
lectual powers  and  resources  increased  by 
social  intercourse,  but  the  taste  and  the  man- 
ners are  improved,  kindly  feelings  are  called 
oat  and  strengthened,  and  the  hrait  and  the 
life  are  made  better  by  it. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  remark 
by  observing  the  effects  of  Farmers'  Clubs, 
and  other  associations  for  mutual  improve- 
ment and  assistance.  We  do  not  refer  particQ- 
larly  to  increase  of  agricnhnral  knowledge 
or  improrement  in  agriculture  among  the 
members,  but  to  their  intellectual,  moral  and 
social  improvement.  Tonng  men  who  bad 
never  been  accustomed  to  write,  or  to  speak 
in  public,  in  a  short  time  have  become  able  to 
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do  both  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  others, 
and  do  much  credit  to  themselyes.  We  have 
often  listened  to  essays  in  a  Farmers'  Clab, 
by  hard  working  fanners,  that  were  worthy  of 
a  place  in  any  of  our  agricultural  journals. 
Young  men  learn  to  preside  in  meetings,  and 
conduct  them  in  an  orderly  way, — ^an  accom- 
plishment of  no  small  value.  Improvement 
in  manners,  and  in  the  courtesies  of  life  and 
language,  that  results  from  such  associations 
is  in  many  cases  strongly  marked. 

An  impulse  is  given  to  individual  effort, — 
a  desire  for  knowledge  is  awakened,  and  new 
sources  of  knowledge  are  sought  out.  Men 
read  for  a  purpose,  and  with  a  keener  percep- 
tion of  truth.  They  comprehend  better  what 
they  read  and  distinguish  more  readily  the 
true  and  the  practical,  from  the  false,  and  the 
impracticable.  They  learn  to  have  opinions 
of  their  o¥m,  and  to  defend  them  with  sub- 
stantial reasons,  and  that,  too,  in  the  use  of 
intelligibleand  courteous  language. 

The  Grood  Templars'  Lodges,  in  which  thou- 
fiuids  of  young  men  and  women  meet  weekly, 
primarily  to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance,* 
and  secondarily  to  strengthen  each  other's 
hands  in  every  virtuous  work,  and  in  which 
mutual  improvement  in  literature,  music  and 
science  are  not  neglected,  and  social  inter- 
course is  cultivated  cannot  fail  to  exert  a 
refining  and  elevating  infiuenoe  upon  all  who 
belong  to  them.  Not  only  will  the  principles 
and  habits  of  temperance  be  promoted  and 
strengthened,  but  purily  of  life  and  language 
will  be  promoted  as  well.  Coarseness  and 
vulgarity  will  be  avoided  and  become  distaste- 
ful. Kind  feelings  and  mutual  confidence 
will  be  increased.  Habits  of  forbearance  and 
charity  will  be  formed  which  will  carry  with 
them  an  abundant  reward.  Persons  from  dif- 
ferent stations  in  society  are  thus  brought 
into  more  intimate  relations,  and  leam  to 
understand  each  otiier  better,  and  to  have 
more  regard  for  each  other.  The  reflex  in- 
fluences from  such  associations,  to  say  nothing 
.of  their  primaiy  objects,  richly  repay  the  time 
and  efforts  of  those  who  unije  in  them. 

To  all  such  social  enterprises,  especially  to 
those  in  which  the  ladies  unite,  we  are  always 
ready  to  say  **God  speed.'^  Their  effects 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  good.  Even  if  they 
do  not  effect  much  for  the  objects  for  which 
they  aro  ostensibly  established,  they  indirecdy 


accomplish  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  them. 

But  such  organizations  are  more  likely  to 
do  something  effectively  to  advance  their  lead- 
ing object'  than  occasional  meetings  of  the 
same  parties  for  the  same  objects.  The  latter 
are  held  together  by  looser  bonds,  and  feel 
less  responsibility,  and  act  occasionally,  and 
spasmodically.  But  the  frequent  and  regular 
meetings  of  well  organized  associations,  in 
which  work  is  assigned  to  each  and  all  the 
member9  in  their  turn,  who  are  held  to  their , 
duties  and  obligations,  liniformly  prove  more 
efiicient  instrumentalities  for  promoting  any 
good  object.  Steady  work  applied  to  the 
promotion  of  any  good  cause  and  enlivened 
by  the  exercise  and  cultivation  of  the  social 
affections,  are  among  the  best  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  good  of  both  society  and  individ- 
uals. 

TJBB  OF  BAND  FOB  BXDDIfiTO  8TOOK. 

It  has  become  quite  common  among  farmers 
to  use  sand  as  a  bedding  for  their  animals.  It 
is  spread  each  day  upon  the  floors  and  cleaned 
away  with  the  droppings  of  the  stock  on  the 
next  day. 

Two  reasons  are  urged  to  sustain  this  prac- 
tice:— ^first,  to  secure  a  softer  bedding  than 
the  bare  planks,  and,  second,  to  absorb  the 
liquids  that  fall  into  it. 

*  Not  much  thought  has,  probably,  been  given 
to  either  of  these  reasons.  It  certainly  is  true 
that  is  makes  a  sofler  bed  than  the  planks,  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  makes  a  toarmer 
one.  On  this  point  there  are  some  excellent 
statements  in  a  late  number  of  the  Gounhy 
OenUeman,  which  we  give  below : — 

There  is  in  one  of  your  late  numbers  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  pattern  farmer,  and  among  other  things 
it  is  said  of  him  that  he  is  the  first  raxmer  in  East- 
em  Massachusetts  that  introduced  sand  as  bedding 
for  stock.  Sand  has  been  used  for  bedding  a  long 
time  in  the  section  I  live  in,  and  the  longer  it  is 
used  the  less  it  is  liked.  Sand  is  a  very  cold  arti- 
cle. There  is  nothing  colder,  and  being  very  soft, 
the  animal  sinks  deep  into  it,  thereby  bringing  a 
large  part  of  the  surfkce  of  its  body  in  contact  with 
this  cold  substance.  The  writer  of  this  has  seen 
it  tried  in  the  case  of  horses  with  almost  minoas 
consequences,  and  therefbre  concludes  that  if  it  Is 
absolutely  ruinous  to  horses  that  are  worked,  it 
cannot  possibly  be  a  venr  good  thing  tat  neat 
stock,  though  of  coarse  they  feel  its  efibcts  in  a 
much  less  degree.  . 

Suppose  a  horse  has  been  on  the  road  all 
day,  hauling  timber  from  the  woods,  and  cornea 
in  at  night  somewhat  fatigued  an4  thoroughly 
warmed  throughout  the  whole  syetem.    After 
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eating  his  eyening  meai  he  lies  down  upon  a 
bod  of  sand  an  inch  thick,  in  order  to  relax  all 
hia  mofldes  and  give. them  rest.  What  fol- 
lows P  If  yon  recollect  how  rapidly  the  heat 
is  abstracted  from  yonr  hand  when  yon  take 
hold  of  a  piece  of  iron  or  marble  in  a  cold 
daj,  70a  can  not  donbt  what  follows.  The 
sand  is  much  like  the  marble  or  iron,  and  as 
is  said  above,  ''is  a  very  cold  article."  The 
operation  that  then  goes  on,  is,  for  the  ani- 
mal to  communicate  its  heat  to  those  portions 
of  the  sand  which '  come  in  contact  with  its 
body,  and  the  sand  passes  it  along  from  parti- 
cle to  particle,  in  some  measure,  still  farCher 
off.  This  process  goes  on  until  the  outside 
temperature  of  the  animal  and  the  sand  are 
the  same.  Instead  of  communicating  heat  it 
abstracts  it,  and  that  in  no  small  degree. 

The  second  reason  for  using  it  is,  to  absorb 
the  liquid  droppings  and  prevent  their  being 
wasted.  It  does  prevent  their  running  off  in 
some  measure,  but  probably  not  much  as  an 
absorbent.  Sand  has  littie  or  nothing  of  the 
propertj  of  peat  to  absorb  liquids ;  but  its 
particles  being  small  and  coming  dose  to- 
gether, prevent  liquids  from  flowing  away  witii 
any  facility,  and  being  aided  by  the  vegetable 
portions  of  the  manure  these  are  held  back  and 
preserved.  This  is  better  than  nothing,  and 
where  it  is  used  as  a  top  dressing  on  low  lands 
has  a'  dedded  and  permanent  effect  in  improv- 
ing them.  For  all  uplands,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  are  quite  clayey, 
one  cord  of  good  peat  would  be  worth  more 
than  many  cords  of  sand.  Next  to  charcoal, 
peat  has  the  largest  absoabing  power  of  any 
substance  which  is  at  the  command  of  the  far- 
mer in  any  considerable  degree.  Even  on 
high,  rich  loams,  it  will  produce  the'  happiest 
results  when  properly  prepared  and  applied, — 
and  on  eandy  land  it  will  work  a  complete 
revolution. 

In  hot  weather,  we  can  see  no  objection  to 
the  use  of  sand  as  bedding,  for  animals  not 
heated  by  labor. 


OATTUD  DI8XA8B  IN  CQIJNOIB. 
The  Cbamplain  County,  HI.,  correspondent, 
(B.  F.  J.)  of  the  CoJktry  OenUemant  writing 
Sept.  2,  says  that  the  important  fact  of  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Ranch,  prindpal  Health  Officer  of 
Chicago,  who  his  the  official  charge  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  Union  catUe  yards  at 


Chieago,  is  that  any  and  all  sick  and  infested 
cattie  may  and  do  infect  other  cattie.    He  also 


'am 


states  that  vbe  ''Canadian  Commission"  sent  to 
Illinois  to  report  on  the  cattle  disease,  were 
not  long  about  their  investigations,  and  went 
home,  as  he  learns,  convinced  that  the  Spanish 
fever  (so-called)  is  really  the  true  rinderpest. 
He  says : — 

Cattle  continue  to  die,  and  it  is  now  generally  be- 
lieved that  sick  native  cattle  will  Infect  healthy  na- 
tive cattle.  I  have  a  valuable  cow  at  home  which 
has  never  been  exposed,  and  I  am  now  so  con- 
vinced that  she  might  take  the  disease  fh>m  sick 
native  cattle,  that  I  woald  not  trust  her  six  hours 
on  the  street  or  public  road  for  half  her  valae.  I 
am  told  by  phjslciaos  of  character  and  standing, 
that  post  mortem  examinations  reveal  the  fact  that 
there  Is  violent  inflammation  and  extensive  lesions 
of  the  duodenum^  In  every  death  following  the  pre- 
vailing disease.  This  is  the  prime  pathological 
fkct;  other  organs  are  more  or  less  aflbcted,  but 
the  duodmmm  always  and  distinctively.  Therefore 
onr  physicians  conclnde  that  the  disease  showing 
a  parallel  development,  it  probably  has  an  origin 
not  unlike  that  of  typhoid  rover,  and  that  its  treat- 
ment should  be  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  treat- 
ment of  that  disease.  The  losses  will,  I  am  con- 
vinced, be  equal  to  the  highest  estimate  I  have 
made,  viz. :  loO^OOO  head  of  cattle ;  those  of  Cham- 
paign county  threaten  to  amount  to^ialf  a  million 
of  dollars. 

Diseases  so  often  change  their  character  or 
type  on  change  of  location  and  other  circum- 
stances that  we  have  feared  som^  new  develop- 
ments of  this  Spanish  fever.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared, however,  to  endorse  the  condusion  of 
the  Canada  commission,  and  hope  that  the 
fears  expressed  by  the  writer  as  to  native  cat- 
tie  transmitting  the  disease  will  prove  ground- 
less.       

« 
KBFOBT  OF  THE  WHBAT  OBOF. 

A  gentleman  in  this  city  deeply  Interested  In  all 
that  relates  to  onr  industrial  i^vancement  and 
prosperity,  wishes  us  to  sugiresf  to  the  different 
postmasters  throughout  our  State,  that  they  col- 
lect finom  the  farmers  in  their  own  towns  the 
amount  of  wheat  each  has  raised  the  present  sea- 
son, and  send  the  same  to  us  that  it  may  be  pub- 
lished in  our  colnmns.  The  plan  strikes  us  as  one 
that  can  be  satisfkctorilj  accomplished  without 
much  eflbrt,  and  we  hope  fiirmers  will  endeavor  to 
tell  their  postmaster,  when  calling  for  their  paper, 
how  much  wheat  they  have  grown  the  present  sea- 
son, and  are  sure  they  wilrgladly  send  it  to  us  for 
publication.   What  town  shall  be  first  to  report  ? 

We  copy  the  above  from  the  Maine  Farmer. 
The  thought  is  a  good  one,  and  we  hope  the 
fanners  of  that  State  will  give  attention  \o  it. 
A  similar  course  m  our  own  State  wonld  prove 
of  value,  and  we  hope  to  receive  returns  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  or  from  any  of  the  New 
England  States. 

Our  old  and  steadfast  friend,  Henbt  Poor, 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  in  speaking  of  the  cut- 
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ture  of  wheat  in  New  England,  says : — "We 
look  to  the  agricultural  press  to  jpforce  and 
complete  this  wofully  neglected  branch  in  New 
England  fanning.  The  New  England  States 
are  not  long  to  remain  the  workshops  of  this 
countxy.  Material  genius  and  skill  are  scat- 
tered broad  and  wide  through  this  diversified 
land,  and  are  being  daily  developed.  Cotton 
and  woolen  machinery,  and  all  the  arts  appli- 
cable to  the  wants  of  man,  are  not  to  be  con- 
fined within  the  borders  of  our  little  loved 
New  England.  Hence  the  homefarm^  with 
better  cultivation  and  less  acres  in  tillage  xna.y 
grow  every  cereal  and  vegetable  for  the  wants 
of  the  people — saving  their  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  com  and  wheat,  and  at  once 
become  independent  of  West  and  South  for 
for  their  bread.  They  must  allow  their  for- 
ests to  increase,  so  valuable,  so  useful,  so 
beautiful ;  not  wantonly  bum  and  destroy  them 
fpr  the  sake  of  clearing  another  piece  of  land 
Id  raise  "a  patch  of  rye^^ — ^where,  perchance, 
a  railroad  may  pass  through  and  a  village 
spring  up,  doubling  and  quadmpling  the  value 
of  the  whole  township. 

Reduce  the  cultivation  one-half, — get  the 
product  of  four  acres  from  twOt — save  the 
great  expense  of  labor ,  and  the  farmers  will 
begin  to  leam  an  alphabet  they  have  been  un- 
familiar with  heretofore.^^  ' 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
THB  QAJBDlBir  TS  OCTOBBB. 

Grenerally,  throughout  *  the  New  England 
States,  the  growing  season  for  vegetables  has 
come  to  an  end,  and  little  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  garden  •xcept  to  gather  and  preserve 
the  ripened  crops,  clearing  up,  making  pro- 
vision for  future  operations,  &c.  As  severe 
frosts  often  Occur  during  the  month,  it  is  un- 
safe to  leave  vegetables  of  any  kind  in  the 
S-onnd,  or  otherways  exposed.  As  fast  as 
e  crops  arc  removed,  clear  the  eround  of 
weeds  or  other  rubbish,  and  add  all  suitable 
material  to  the  compost  heap ;  bum  all  others, 
and  di^  over  the  sou  to  remain  exposed  to  the 
beneficial  effects  of  frosts  during  winter. 

Generally,  among  farmers,  there  is  too 
much  neglect  of  little  things,  which  might  be 
done  At  comparatively  leisure  times  during  the 
fall  and  early  winter,  thinking  that  spring  is 
soon  enough  for  all  such  work.  When  spring 
comes,  there  is  the  oat  ground  to  plough  and 
sow,  and  a  multiplicity  of  other  work  to  be 
done,  and  the  garden  not  being  cleared  or 
prepared  to  be  manured  and  ploughed,  b  fre- 
quently left  for  a  convenient  time,  till  many 
of  the  advantages  of  an  earlier  spring  atari  are 


lost.  The  great  advantage  of  a  good  garden 
is  its  earlinesfl,  furnishing  a  variety  of  salads, 
greens,  vegetables,  &c.,  early  in  the  spring, 
when  the  appetite  craves  a  cluuige  from  win- 
ter food. 

AsPAiUGUs. — ^Now  is  the  time  to  make  new 
beds,  rather  than  to  wait  till  spring.  Spade 
up  the  ground,  at  least  two  spits  deep, — bet- 
ter deeper, — working  in  aplenty  of  ^od  last- 
ing manure  the  whole  depth.  A  sprinkling  of 
salt  throughout  the  soil  of  the  oed  will  be 
beneficial.  Plant  two-yeai>old,  or  very  strong 
one-year-old  roots,  a  foot  apart  each  way, 
covering  the  crowns  four  inches  deep  with 
good  fine  soil,  then  cover  with  three  or  four 
mches  of  coarse  manure,  for  winter  protection. 

Bests. — J£  any  remain  in  the  ground,  pull 
and  twist  off  the  tops,  and  after  drying  put 
them  in  the  cellar,  packing  them  in  sand  or 
dry  loam  in  barrels  or  ooxes,  to  keep  fresh  for 
winter  use. 

Cabbage  and  Cauuflower. — Sometimes 
these  may  be  safely  left  till  the  last  of  the 
month,  or  even  mto  Kovember,  but  where 
they  have  completed  their  growtii  it  is  better 
to  harvest  at  once,  as  they  are  apt  to  crack, 
and  the  heads  decay.  Young  plants,  for  early 
spring  planting  may  be  set  in  cold  frames  to 
be  wintered  over. 

Carrots. — Pull,  top,    and   afler   drying,  • 
store  in  the  cellar,  packed  in  sand,  as  advised 
for  beets,  before  freezing  weather,  as  a  light 
freeze  injures  them  very  materially. 

Celery. — Continue  earthing  up,  on  dear 
days,  after  the  dew  is  off  and  the  plants  and 
ground  are  dry.  Use  care  not  to  let  any  soil 
fall  between  the  stems  or  leaves,  as  it  will 
cause  them  to  rust  and  spoil. 

CoiJ>  Frames. — ^Put  them  in  readiness  for 
wintering  cabbage,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  &c., 
for  winter  and  early  spring  use,  and -planting. 

Cttrraitts  and  Gooseberries. — ^Make  cut- 
lings,  where  desirable,  before  hard  freezes, 
prune  and  thin,  if,  not  before  attended  to. 
Transplant,  dividingold  buufhes,  and  set  the 
younger  shoots.  Plant  in  rows,  five  feet 
apart,  and  three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  They 
do  better  set  where  they  can  be  worked  all 
around  freely,  instead  of  setting  close  beside 
a  fence.  The  currant  pays  for  good  culture 
as  well  as  any  fruit  we  have. 

Grapes. — Gather  as  they  ripen,  handling 
carefully  not  to  bruise,  or  rub  off  Uie  bloom. 
For  winter  keeping  it  is  better  to  let  them 
hang  on  the  vines  as  long  as  safe  from  frost, 
or  other  accidents,  and  as  yon  gather  cut  oat 
all  defective  berries.  A  variety  of  ways  are 
recommended  for  keepine  them  fresh,  but 
whatever  plan  is  pursued  they  should  be  kept 
at  an  even  temperature,  where  they  will  not 
gather  moisture,  and  in  the  dark. 

LBmjCB. — ^Late  sown  may  be  transplanted 
into  cold  frames,  for  winter  use ;  or  seed  may 
be  sown  in  the  cold  frame  fojr  wintering  over 
and  early  spring  transplanting. 

Pabsnifs.— &ig  and  top '  what  aiay  be  do- 
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sired  for  winter 

packed  in  sand  i 

As  frosts  rather -improve  than  iojure  the  ^»n- 

nip,  it  is  better  to  let  the  main  crop  remaia  in 

(be   CTOund  till   spring,  and  then  dig  before 

they  Degin  to  grow. 

Skrds. — Select  the  best,  as  they  ripen,  and 
after  well  drying  store  them  away  ia  labelled 
paper  bags,  boxes,  &c.,  in  a  dry,  cool  place. 

Turk IP8.— Store,  feed  or  market  early  va- 
rieties. Rutabagas  and  other  late  kinds  wiU 
grow  as  long  as  (he  ground  remains  op^n,  but 
uiould  be  harvested  m  reason  to  prevent  bebg 
ca^ht  by  the  freezing  of  ibe  ground. 

Trbscsing. — This  is  important,  when  prop- 
erly done,  and  this  month,  or  any  time  before 
the  ground  freezes  up  for  winter,  is  a  good 
time  to  do  it.  It  is  seldom  advisable  to  turn 
the  upper  soil  down  and  bury  it  with  a  mass 
of  cold.  compara!ively  barren  earth,  but  the 
loosenbg  up  and.  raining  in  of  manure  witb 
the  subsoil,  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  or  more, 
and  bringing  a  small  portion  up,  works  advan- 
tageously, often  renewing  an  exhausted  sur- 
face soli;  and  the  deep  working  furnishes  a 
greater  range  for  the  roots  of  plants,  from 
which  to  draw  their  food,  while  the  soil  thus 
worked  is  less  liable  to  be  injuriously  affected 
by  either  drought  or  wet,  the  loosened  earth 
acting  similar  to  a  spAige  in  absorbing,  hold- 
ing and  imparting  moisture  as  demanded  by 
vegetation.  W.  H,  White. 

Souih  Windtor,  Gotm.,  Sept.,  1868. 


Ihfbotruskt  op  Lakd  with  Shbbp. 
Hr.  Nathaniel  P.  Atkinson,  who  was  doing 
business  in  Montreal  in  1812,  "being  an  alien, 
was  ordered  out  of  the  country  on  the  declara- 
tion of  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  On  leaving  be  went  directly 
to  Washington  City,  where  he  paid  $180.80 
for  62  Spanish  sheep,  which  bad  just  been  im- 
ported. He  put  them  on  a  farm  in  Elm  Grove, 
West  Virginia,  where  he  has  remained  evei 
since — some  56  years-r-engaged  with  good 
success  in  raising  fine  wool.  In  a  communi 
tion  to  the  Planter  and  Farmer  he  says 
"With  sheep  and  clover  I  can  make  any  land 
productive,  unless  it  has  the  barrenness  of  the 
sands  of  Sahara." 


—The  Utica  Berald  complains  ihat  tho  public 
are  kept  In  ignorance  of  what  the  State  Commls- 
Eton  for  the  iuvesligaliou  of  the  causes  ofaborllon 
In  the  cowa  of  llie  ditlrlee  of  central  New  York  arc 
doing,  atid  calls  upon  the  Neic  York  Stale  Agricnl- 
toial  Society,  whlt.'h  has  ihe  custody  of  $5000  ap- 


KXTBAOTS  AKD  BBPUJIB. 


The  al>ove  apparatus,  manufactared  by  Messrs-     • 
Packer  &FlEb,  MysLlc  River,  Conn.,  is  an  Ingo- 
dIoub  and  exceedingly  effective  comblnallon  of  me- 
chanical powers,  by  which  an  Immense  fbrce  can 
be  exerted  In  taking  out  f^tninps  and  rocks.    With 

shigle  yoke  of  cattle,  rocks  weighing  Ave  tons 
and  upward  are  lifted  from  their  lied  without  any 
'igging  around  them.  The  arrangement  Is  such 
(liBt  after  being  taken  out  (hey  are  easily  trans- 
ported by  tbe  same  team  without  change  tnaa  the 
carriage,  and  deposited  upon  the  wall  or  elsewhere 
the  position  wanted.  In  this  way  maxses  can  be 
handled  which  otlierwlsa  coald  not  l>c  made  avail- 
able without  great  expense.  The  price  of  the  ma- 
chine can  l>e  realized  In  a  few  days  by  tbe  saving 
of  la'ior,  where  tliere  Is  even  a  moderate  amount 
of  ttds  work  to  l>e  done-  One  should  tic  owned  at 
least  In  every  neighborhood  wbcre  fields  need 
clearing.  It  would  pay  well  for  a  party  to  own  an 
apparatus  end  clear  lud  by  contract.    Full  par- 

irs  as  to  prices,  &c.,  can  be  ha 
the  patentees  as  above. 


I  have  read  with  interest  the  articles  aliont  white 
specks  In  bntler,  and  I  full;  agree  with  Mrs. 
M.  E.C.andHre.8.S.Fearce,spohenorinUioFAB- 
MBR,  of  July  4,  that  It  is  caused  by  the  cream 
standing  too  long.  The  milX  jbat  settles  in  the 
bottomof  tbe  dish  sonre,  and  a  part  turns  to  whey, 
and  a  part  becomes  bsrd  like  cheese-curd-  In  bot 
wealber  I  chum  every  other  day,  atid  avoid  the 
trouble.  But  H  It  so  happens  "thai  I  go  a  visiting 
to-day  and  chum  to-morrow,"  and  thcrcNy  g^ 
white  specks  in  my  butler,  I  wash  it  In  cold  water, 
working  it  well  with  a  paddle;  It  don't  hurt  tbe 
butter,  althouRh  i  don't  wash  it  at  other  limes. 

I  think  that  S.,  of  August  22.  Is  right  abont 
striped  batter  -—'  ■■—  -■• *"'  ^-■-—- — — 


>nen,for  she  don't  i 
speckled  butter  Is. 

Kent  CoiuUy,  R,  L,  Stpt.  8,  If 


list  Sunday  momlngwhile  one  of  my  neighbors 
was  looking  at  his  cowa  which  were  ftcding  as 
usual,  one  of  them  threw  up  Its  head  and  com- 
menced to  roar  as  cattle  sometimes  will  ac  the 
smell  of  blood-  The  creature  soon  commenced  • 
moving  around  in  a  cfrtle  of  some  five  rods  In  di- 
ameter, which  sbe  continued  fbr  three  hours,  when 


propHated  by  the  last  Legislature,  to  show  what  is  g^^^jj,'  ^^  atVarently  exhausted  and  died'.  Tbe 
Iidng  done  with  the  money  and  what  progress  Is  verdict  of  some  neighbors  who  made  an  ezamiua- 
being  made  in  this  very  important  work.  '  tion  of  tbe  animal  was  that  '■she  ^ed  of  hotn  ait 
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on  the  brain."    If  this  disease  is  common  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  we  shall  be  yery  much  ob- 
liged for  any  information  as  to  its  canse  and  cure. 
Etui  Jay,  Me,,  Aug,  26,  1868.  Jack. 

Rbmabks.— All  parts  of  the  animal  are  8al\)ect 
to  disease,— the  brain,  heart,  and  other  "vital 
parts,"  a^  well  as  the  bones,  flesh  and  skin.  The 
yeterinary  books  recognize  seyeral  distinct  diseases 
of  the  brain.  One  is  called  entozoie.  This  is 
cansed  by  a  minute  animal,  similar  to  worms  in 
the  intestines,  eye,  &c.  Dr.  Dadd  says  those  which 
infest  the  brfin  consist  of  a  parent  sac,  or  mem- 
branous tunic,  ftrom  which,  externally,  germination 
takes  place.  The  symptoms  of  disease  produced 
by  these  parasites  is  described  as  follows  in  his 
Diseases  of  ArUmals: — 

In  their  early  state,  they  take  up  but  little  room, 
and  do  not  occasion  any  yery  marked  symptoms ; 
yet,  If  the  animal  could  only  speak,  we  might  be 
informed  that  it  was  the  subject  of  headache. 
As  the  parasite  or  parasites  increase  in  size,  they 
produce  pressure  on  the  brain*  which  makes  the 
animal  appear  giddy,  donfhsed,  nervous,  and  desir- 
ous of  separating  itself  firom  the  herd ;  and  it  is  in 
consequence  of  these  peculiar  symptoms  making 
their  appearance,  when  no  other  form  of  disease  is 
present,  that  the  term  sturdy  is  applied,  which  is 
simply  used  to  denote  the  presence  of  cerebral 
parasites. 

When  once  these  parasites  have  fSedrly  taken  up 
their  abode  in  the  cranial  cavity  of  an  ox,  I  feai 
there  is  very  little  help.  I  recommend  prevention 
rather  than  attempts  at  cure.  The  preventive  rem- 
edies are  as  follows :  Salt,  sulphur  and  charcoal, 
equal  parts.  This  is  a  specific  for  all  parasites. 
About  atablo-spoonftil  of  the  mixture,  given  occa- 
sionally in  the  food,  will  prevent  the  germination 
of  many  forms  of  parasites. 

In  relation  to  another  form  of  disease  called  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  the  Dr.  says : — 

The  afitection  is  generally  sudden  in  its  attack, 
and  is  often  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  phrensy, 
and  the  animal  sometimes  becomes  fhmtic,  and  de- 
cidedly mischievous ;  soon  however,  alterations  in 
the  structure  of  the  parts  take  place,  as  softening, 
effbsion,  etc.,  and  then  the  animal  dies. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment,  I  must  confess  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  write  about  it  than  accomplish 
it.  In  cases  when  delirious  fits  occur,  accompanied 
by  convulsions,  which  make  it  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach the  animal,  I  have  no  remedies  to  ofi^r; 
the  case  is  beyond.the  reach  of  art.  I  may,  how- 
ever, add,  that  the  terminations  of  this  disease  are 
difl'erent.  They  depend  on  the  intensity  of  the 
malady,  and  the  structural  susceptibility. 

The  disease  is  generally  treated  with  a  view  of 
counteracting  inflammation:  cold  water  to  the 
head,  active  cathartics,  and  counter  irritation  on 
'the  region  of  the  spine.  The  causes  of  a  disease 
of  this  character  are  often  obscure,  yet  I  h&ve 
known  it  to  occur  as  the  effect  of  prior  disorder  in 
some  othcf  part  of  the  body.  I  examined  the  car- 
case of  an  ox,  a^ort  time  ago,  that  died  of  what 


the  owner  termed  "mad  staggers,"  I  found  the 
brain  highly  congested,^  and  several  adhesions  be- 
tween it  and  its  membranes ;  there  were  also  large 
patches,  intensely  red,  on  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  third  and  fourth  apartments  o'f  the  stomach. 
I  was  informed  by  the  owner  that  the  animal  died 
twenty-four  hours  flrom  the  time  of  its  first  attack* 
The  disease  probably  originated  on  the  digestif^ 
surfi&ces,  in  consequence  of  the  irritating  nature  of 
the  food— mouldy  hay  and  tough  cornstalks,  witii 
a  sprinkling  of  damaged  meal  and  brewer's  graina. 

The  symptoms  of  symptomatic  disease  of  the 
brain  are  as  follows :  dullness,  loss  of  appetite, 
staring  of  the  coat ;  anc|,  if  the  animal  be  a  milch 
cow,  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  milk  is  observed ; 
the  extremities  are  cold,  and  the  animal  grates  its 
teeth.  The  respiration  is  at  first  tranquil,  and  the 
pulse  slow  but  full.  The  patient  will  ftequently 
be  seized  with  a  kind  of  epileptic  fit,  which  lasts 
but  for  a  few  minutes,  during  which  time  some  of 
them  will  exhibit  the  most  violent  symptoms,  such 
as  bellowing  hideously,  pawing  the  earth,  and 
running  at  anything  within  their  reach ;  they  will 
also  break  out  into  profhse  perspiration,  and  press 
their  heads  forcibly  against  the  wall,  even  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  break  off  their  horns.  Many  are 
seized  with  violent  tremblings  and  twitcfalngs,  and 
towards  the  latter  periodgof  the  idisease,  the  ipes- 
piration  becomes  extremely  laborious,  the  jaws  are 
firmly  closed,  convulsions  succeed  each  other  rap- 
idly, and  death  shortly  closes  the  scene. 

TreatmeiU.^hi  the  early  stages  of  this  affiectioiiy 
the  animal  should  be  drenched #lth  the  following: 

Linseed  Oil 4  ounces. 

Ltme  W&ier 4  ounces. 

Powdered  Ginger  ■ 4  drachms.    lOz. 

The  rectum  is  to  be  emptied,  by  means  of  clys- 
ters composed  of  salt  and  warm  water,  and  the 
whole  length  of  the  spine  should  be  rubbed  twice 
daily  with  a  portion  of  the  following : 

Linseed  Oil Iphit. 

BpirltB  of  Hartshora 2  ounces.    Mtx** 

Should  the  animal  improve,  a  few  doses  of  the 
following  will  complete  the  cure : 

Powdered  Goldenseal    . 2  ounces. 

Oarbonste  of  Soda  .  •  t  • 1  ounce.    lOx. 

Divide  the  mass  into  six  parts,  and  give  one 
night  and  morning,  in  a  pint  of  cold  water. 

From  the  foregoing,  our  correspondent  will  see 
that  his  description  of  the  symptoms  in  the  case  of 
his  neighbor's  cow,  and  of  the  examination  after 
death,  are  hardly  sufficient  to  enable  any  one  to 
decide  upon  the  specific  character  of  the  disease 
which  resulted  in  the  apparently  sudden  death  of 
the  animal. 


THB  JAPANESE  WHEAT,  A  MILLET. 

I  send  you  a  stalk  of  (so  called)  "Japanese 
Wheat,"  fh>m  seed  received  fh>m  Mr.  J.^.  Rice. 

The  seed  was  sown  about  the  first  of  Jnne,  and 
when  I  wrote  you,  June  27, 1  had  t>een  no  bigns  of 
vegetation.  July  10  it  began  to  come  up,  and  I 
have  a  luxurious  growth,  as  per  sample,  which  I 
enclose.    Now,  what  is  it } 

The  yield  of  seed  is  abundant,  as  you  can  see, 
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although  cnt  before  matured,  and  I  should  judge 
the  straw  to  be  equal  to  four  tons  per  acre  or  more ; 
but  it  seems  so  hard  or  woody  tnat  it. cannot  be 
worth  much  to  feed. 

I  give  this  Information  to  coxrect  any  impres- 
sions which  may  have  been  formed  in  consequence 
of  my  former  statement  injurious  to  Mr.  Rice. 

Mantpelier,  Vt.,  Aug.  28, 1868.     A.  D.  Arms. 

RBMAiiK8.^The  sample  sent  is  quite  diiferent 
from  the  Hungarian  millet  which  has  been  dissem- 
inated by  the  Agricultural  Department.  Mr.  C.  L. 
Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
Massachusetts,  to  whom  we  showed  the  "Japanese 
Wheat,*'  thinks  it  is  a  variety  of  the  miilet  known 
as  the  ''Italian."  The  general  term  millet  is  ap- 
plied to  a  large  number  of  seed  bearing  plants, 
and  includes,  we  believe,  broom  com,  and  the 
*'80ffghnms,"  or  Chinese  and  Italian  Sugar  Canes, 
as  well  as  many  smaller  varieties  used  as  forage 
plants. 

The  stalk  of  Mr.  Arm's  sample,  including  the 
seed  head,  is  about  four  and  a  half  feet  in  length, 
and  must  be  hard  fodder.  The  head  is  over  ten 
Inches  in  length,  and  is  a  compact  cluster  of  little 
bunches,  or  sub-heads,  of  seeds,  yielding  many 
thousand  fold.  It  has  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  barn-grass.  Mr.  Joseph  Breck  who  examined 
this  specimen  remarked  that  he  has  seen  a  variety 
cultivated,  tliat  in  rich  Ijind  would  grow  twelve 
feet  high.  The  seeds  were  fed  to  poultry,  but  the 
other  portions  of  the  plant  were  of  little  value. 

KAirURXNO  MOWING  LAND  BY  SHEEP. 

I  am  following  nfy  new  plan  of  top  dressing. 
This  season,  I  began  July  29th,  and  have  already 
gone  o^er  half  an  acre  thoroughly.  The  sheep  are 
becoming  tamer  and  more  easily  managed,  as  they 
are  used  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  objected 
that  this  plan  robs  the  pasture.  But  as  our  sheep 
lie  in  the  pasture  night  and  day  during  May,  June, 
and  July,  and  are  there  now  all  day,  I  think  the 
pasture  gets  its  share  of  their  droppings,  all  in  fact 
that  is  needed  to  keep  them  from  running  out  for 
want  of  manure.  The  fact  is  our  pastures  are 
bound  out  by  manure,  braises  and  thistles,  and  the 
only  way  to  improve  them  is  by  ploughing.  Did 
yon  ever  know  of  any  one  ploughing  up  an  old 
pasture  and  having  to  manure  it  the  first  year  for 
a  crop  ?  We  all  know  that  such  land  yields  big 
potatoes,  com,  oats  or  anything.  It  any  one 
doubts  the  policy  of  this  plan,  I  will  invite  them 
to  call  and  see  for  themselves  the  first  of  July  next. 

I  have  a  new  kind  of  fence  or  hurdle,  which  I 
think  is  an  improvement  on  that  previously  used, 
and  which  was  described  in  the  Fabmsr  of  July 
11th.  I  now  use  three  boards  four  inches  wide, 
with  end  and  centre  posts  one  and  one- half  by  two 
inches,  with  two  braces  three  inches  wide,  meeting 
at  the  top  from  each  lower  comer  of  the  panel. 

JBrtdrUree,  Vt»,  Aug.  2Ay  1868.  h.  h.  c.  • 


TOUNO  TTRKETS  DTINO  OFP. 

I  wish  you  would  ask  vour  subscribers  if  they 
can  tell  me  what  it  is  tnat  makes  my  young  tur- 
keys die  off?  I  tried  to  find  out  last  year  throagh 
your  paper,  but  could  not  get  anything  satisfac- 
toi7.  1  had  thirty-five  the  first  of  August  that 
came  out  June  1st,  and  they  have  died  about  one  a 
week  since.  They  are  about  one-third  grown. 
The  first  I  notice  is,  that  one  looks  dull  and  keeps 


two  or  three  rods  behind  the  flock,  eats  but  little 
and  continues  to  grow  more  dumpish,  and  about 
the  third  dav  he  dies.  I  examined  the  last  one 
and  found  he  appeared  all  right,  except  he  had 
vellow  spots  on  his  liver.  I  wish  vou  would  get  a 
little  information  on  this  subject  if  you  can. 
Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1868.  o.  e.  h. 

Bbmarxs.— We  trast  that  some  of  the  turkey- 
raisers  of  New  England  will  give  "O.  E.  H."  in- 
formation yn  this  subject  that  will  enable  him  to 
save  the  remainder  of  his  flock.  The  information 
will  be  valuable  to  thousands  of  others  as  well  as 
to  him.  Mr.  N.  B.  Butler,  of  Hamilton,  has  skill 
and  great  experience  in  turkey-raising;  perhaps 
he  can  throw  light  upon  the  matter. 

The  books  which  we  have  consulted  give  no 
clue  to  the  difficulty  which  you  mention,  and 
nothing  in  our  own  pretty  large  experience  tables 
us  to  throw  light  upon  it.  If  they  ramble  hi  wet 
grass  early  in  the  morning,  or  continue  to  do  so 
late  enough  in  the  evening  to  go  to  roost  with  wet 
feathers,  we  should  be  inclined  to  impute  their 
sickness  to  that  cause.  Look  carefhily  about  to 
ascertain  whether  they  have  access  to  any  food 
which  woold  be  injurious  to  them. 


DROVQHT  IN  NORTHERN  VERMONT. — THE  POTATO 

CROP,  &C. 

We  are  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
most  protracted  drought  ever  experienced  in 
Northern  Yermonti.  In  fifteen  miles  north  we  see 
no  water  near  the  highway ;  our  wells  and  springs 
are  nearly  ail  dry,  and  our  fields  look  scorched  on 
dry  soils.  I  noticed  in  a  late  Neto  York  Trihune 
the  statement,  that  potatoes  in  Vermont  were  a 
three-fourths  crop ;  in  this  vicinity  ordinary  early, 
and  late,  varieties  will  not  now  average  over  fifff 
bushels  to  thelU:re,  and  without  rain  they  will 
make  little,  and  in  some  districts,  no  improvement. 
On  four  adjoining  fyima  we  are  growing  the  "Early 
Bose,"  and  its  dktreme  earUneu  and  productive- 
ness nave  given  us  a  large  yield.  In  the  same  fields, 
and  with  similar  culture,  the  ordinanr  varieties 
have  failed.  I  have  already  harvested  tortj  bush- 
els ft-om  twenty  pounds  planted,  and  think  other 
plots  in  the  vicinity  will  yield  still  better.  About 
the  10th  of  July  I  found  some  of  the  "Hose" 
sprouting  In  the  hills,  and  having  time  to  mature 
another  crop,  I  tried  every  conceivable  plan  to 
make  the  newly  sprouted  potato  grow  and  produce. 
My  experiments  proved  an  entire  failure. 

What  are  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  growth 
of  new  potatoes  ?  If  only  age  and  maturity  are 
necessary,  why  is  it  that  naif-grown  potatoes 
sprout  as  early  in  the  cellar  as  mature  ones  ?  How 
soon  can  they  be  grown  after  harvest  ? 

0.  C.  Wait. 

West  Georgia,  Vt.,  Sept.  1, 1868. 


SWEET  PERN  POR  IVY  POISONING. 

As  the  plant  recommended  by  your  Maine  cor- 
respondent for  the  cure  of  ivy  poison  may  not  be 
known,  or  within  the  reach  of  all  who  may  get 
poisoned,  I  will  sav  that  a  wash  made  by  steeping 
sweet  fern  leaves,  has  been  used  in  my  family  and 
neighborhood  for  many  vears  with  entire  satisfac- 
tion. It  should  be  applied  as  soon  after  the  disa- 
greeable efibcts  of  the  poison  are  felt  as  possible, 
and  I  have  never  known  a  few  applications  to  fail 
of  effecting  a  speedy  cure.        S.  M.  Caswell. 

FUchburg,  Mass.,  Aug.  24, 1868. 
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■'Handeotne  ia  that  bandaome  do«a,"  is  id 

old  proverb  that  did  not  probntily  originate  In 
the  Peacock  family.  With  an  ontfrard  beaatj' 
to  challenge  admiration,  they  are  said  to  be  vi- 
cious gluttODSiKliehingfonngchickeDt,  ducks, 
and  goelinge,  full  aa  well  aa  gruba  and  worms. 
Indeed  they  bave  been  cbai^d  with  having 
"ihe  plumage  of  an  angel,  the  voice  of  a  devil, 
and  tbe  stomach  of  a  thief."  But  they  arc 
good-looking,  therefore. 


i'Ho^I"r"'H^l"i 


it  Ijrlglit  glorl 


This  mort  magoiticent  and  beautiful  of  all 
the  feathered  rai-e.  says  Mr.  Bemvnt,  is  sup- 


poaed  to  hare  been  originally  a  native  ef  In- 
dia ;  but  they  have  long  been  introduced  mto 
Europe  and  Ibia  country  aa  omameuts  to  tbe 
mansiona  of  gentlemen  farmers.  Peacocks 
are  said  to  be  at  present  found  in  a  state  of 
freedom  upon  the  ielonds  of  Java  and  Ceylon. 
The  earliest  mention  we  can  trace  of  the  pea- 
cock is  in  the  Book  of  Job,  The  hintorj  of 
King  Solomon  is  an  evidence  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  peacock,  and  also  the  choice  of  the  god-  ' 
dess  Juno,  who  selected  Ibis  for  hir  favorite 
bird,  from  its  gorgeous  and  briUiant  plumage 
and  majesty  of  demeanor.  It  ia  asserted  by 
ncient  vrilers  that  the  first  peacock  waa 
honored  with  a  public  exhibition  alAtht-na; 
tbe  rumor  of  the  arrival  spread  all  over  Greece ; 
from  distant  parts  the  rich  and  the  noble  took 
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their  journey  to  the  classical  city,  to  pay  hand- 
somely to  be  spectators  of  that  beautifal  phe- 
noinenon  and  wonderful  paragon  of  the  feath- 
ered race.  Going  to  look  at  the  peacock  was 
not  only  an  expensive,  but  an  aristocratical 
entertainment.  Peacocks  are  not  worth  the 
attention  of  the  farmer  on  the  score  of  profit, 
but  as  they  perch  of  the  tops  of  buildings,  &c., 
may  save  watch-dogs. 


VOUIi  BOAP-BIPBS. 

So  long  ago  as  1855,  a  committee  of  the 

Jefferson  County  Agricultural  Society,  N.  Y., 

made  the  following  remark  in  a  report  to  the 

Society : — 

"The  uniform  neglect  of  overseers  of  highways 
to  see  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed  relative 
to  the  dostruction  of  noxious  weeds  upon  our 
roads,  makes  it  Incumbent  upon  those  owning 
lands  through  which  they  pass,  to  perform  this 
duty/* 

We  know  not  that  we  have  in  this  State  any 
law  making  it  the  duty  of  highway  surveyors 
to  root  up  and  destroy  Canada  thistles,  wild 
cherry  trees,  and  other  noxious  weeds  and 
plants,  which  spring  up  on  our  roadsides ;  but 
such  an  addition  might  be  made  to  the  law, 
specifying  the  duties  of  such  surveyors,  and 
we  think  public  opinion  would  enforce  its  exe- 
cution. We  would,  therefore,  respectfully  call 
the  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Committee 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  subject.  Such  a  law 
faithfully  executed,  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  farms  and  orchards  over  the  whole 
Commonwealth.  Such  nuisances  are  found  in 
almost  every  town  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  might  be  easily  removed  by  the  surveyors 
at  veiy  littflf  expense.  Not  only  would 
breeding  places  of  destructive  insects  be  thus 
removed,  but  the  appearance  of  the  highways 
wocdd  in  many  instances  be  much  improved. 
Many  farmers  now  attend  to  this  matter,  and 
the  traveller  ndly  determine  the  extent  .of 
their  farms  on  the  road,  by  the  clean  and  neat 
appearance  of  the  road-side  border.  But 
perhaps  on  the  very  next  farm  these  nui- 
sances are  allowed  to  intrude  themselves. 
This  is  very  discouraging  to  those  who  have 
taken  pains  to  free  their  own  farms  from 
them.  Were  attention  paid  to  thia  subject 
it  would  lead  to  better  habits  with  respect  to 
other  incumbrances  that  are  now  too  apt  to 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  by  the  sides  of  the 
highways,  such  as  stones,  logs,  brash  and  de- 
cayed lumber.    When  farmers  have  once  ac- 


quired the  habit  of  keeping  the  streets  clean 
and  neat,  and  begin  to  take  pride  in  their 
good  appearance,  they  will  naturally  look 
to  the  condition  of  their  yards  and  the  sur- 
roundings of  their  dwellings,  and  a  general 
clearing  up  of  old  lumber,  stumps,  broken 
wheels  and  decaying  sleds  would  take  place, 
which  would  not  only  improve  the  appearance 
of  many  farms,  but  would  add  to  their  market 
value. 

Until  it  is  made  the  imperative  duty  of  sur- 
veyors to  attend  to  this,  it  is  important  that 
every  farmer  should  attend  to  the  roads  that 
pass  by  or  through  his  own  farm. 


THE  IiAHQEST  FIiBECE  OF   WOOL. 

Among  five  fleeces  of  wool  which  were 
sliom  and  cleansed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Union  Wool  Growers'  Association  of  Ontario 
and  Livingston  Counties,  N.  Y.,  last  spring, 
that  of  a  three-year-old  Merino  Ram  belong- 
ing to  J.  C.  Short  of  Livonia,  was  reported  as 
weighing  24  lbs.  and  2  ounces,  when  taken 
oflF— the  growth  of  11  months  and  21  days, 
and  when  scoured  9  lbs.  and  3  oz.  This  be- 
ing about  one  pound  heavier  than  that  of  any 
scoured  fleece  on  record,  much  doubt  was 
expressed  as  to  the  correctness  of  all  the 
statements.  Dr.  Randall  having  obtained  the 
afiSdavits  of -»reighers,  scourers,  and  of  neigh- 
bors acquainted  with  the  parties,  expresses 
the  opinion,  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  that 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  all  the 
parties  connected  with  this  scouring  test  acted 
in  good  faith  throughout.    He  says : — 

The  only  possible  loop-hole  wo  can  see  for  an 
error,  is  in  respect  to  the  perfectness  of  the  scour- 
ing. That  Mather  &  Sons  scoured  the  wool  as 
well  as  they  usually  do  for  their  "manufacturing 
purposes,"  we  entertain  no  doubt,  and  probably  or 
the  two,  better,  as  they  say  they  took  "particular 
pains."  We  are  not  familiar  with  their  mode  of 
scouring  or  its  results.  Bat  we  do  not  know  why 
it  is  not  a  thorough  one.  If  it  is  not,  the  fact  can 
and  ought  to  be  shown.  If  any  expert  questions 
the  proper  cleanliness  of  the  wool,  he,  as  we  have 
already  said,  can  have  the  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing a  specimen  of  it,  which  we  have  in  our  posses- 
sion. We  use  the  qiudifying  word  "proper'* 
avisedly.  No  wool  is  scoured  absolutely  clean  by  ' 
manufacturers.  It  is  scoured  only  as  clean  as 
utility  requires  in  the  manufactures  to  which  it  is 
applied,— end  this  in  the  case  of  "fine  cloths,"  &c., 
is  approximately  clean.  Wool  scoured  clean 
enough  for  such  fabrics— as  clean  as  the  skilfhl 
manufacturers  of  such  fabrics  usually  scour  their 
wools — ^LS  the  standard  aimed  at  in  all  these  scour- 
ing tests. 

if  Mr.  Noble's  ram  has  beaten  the  field,  amonff 
Merinos,  we  believe  he  has  still  further  beaten  all 
other  breeds,  the  proportion  of  wool  to  carcass 
being  taken  into  account.    We  have  heard  muct 
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of  late  of  the  "enormous"  shrinkaire  of  "greasy 
Merino  wool."  We  have  been  told  that  while  the 
wool  of  certain  other  breeds  shrinks  only  16  to  25 
per  cent,  in  cleansing,  that  of  the  Merino  shrinks 
eo  or  70  percent.  Well »  what  of  that,  proylding 
the  Merino  yet  carries  the  greatest  proportion  or 
wool  {cleansed  wool)  to  meat  ?  The  scouring  tests 
of  the  past  hare  sufficiently  demonstrated  this 
fact. 


CIiOVBB  AS  MASrUBJD. 
In  an  article  published  in  the  Report  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  a  Mr.  Wolfinger 
says,  the  cheapest,  most  easily  attainable  and 
best  of  all  manures  for  a  com  crop,  is  a  dense 
mass  of  red  clover,  either  in  its  green  or 
ripened  and  dried  state,  ploughed  down  three 
or  four  inches  only ;  just  deep  enough  to  pre- 
vent wastage,  and  yet  near  enough  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  to  be  acted  on  by  tl^e 
sun^s  heat  and  the  air.  In  its  decay,  clover 
thus  affords  certain,  active  and  constant  nour- 
ishment to  the  young  and  expanding  roots  of 
the  com.  Both  corn  and  wheat  grown  over  a 
clover  lay  are  very  generally  free  from  dis- 
ease and  insects,  and  better  in  yield  and  qual- 
ity than  crops  grown  on  or  with  animal 
manures.  But  to  secure  this,  we  must  manure 
the  clover  while  yot  young,  with  liberal  sup- 
plies of  plaster,  lime  or  fine  well  rotted 
manure  spread  broadcast  over  the  growing 
plants. 


PAHiUBll  OF  FBUIT. 
Within  a  few  years  past  special  attention  has 
bean  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  the 
southern  part  of  Illinois^  where  the  season  is 
considerably  earlier  than  in  the  central  and 
northern  portions  of  the  State,  and  great  stories 
have  been  told  of  the  amount  of  money  real- 
ized from  small  pieces  of  land  devoted  to 
strawberries,  peaches,  &c.  The  editor  of  the 
Rural  World  recently  met  a  committee  of  the 
Illinois  Horticultural  Society,  who  were  on 
their  way  home  from  a  visit  to  the  famous 
froit  regions  of  **Egypt."  The  report  of 
these  gentlemen  is  exceedingly  discouraging. 
■Hardly  a  sound  peach  was  seen  by  them,  so 
^thoroughly  has  the  curculio  done  its  work. 
The  yellows  is  also  destroying  the  trees.  The 
Ooncord  grape  is  badly  affected  by  the  rot. 
In  some  cases  full  one  half  of  the  crop  was 
already  destroyed.  A  new  and  apparently 
formidable  disease  has  appeared  among  pear 
trees.  In  one  orchard  in  South  Pass  of  1500 
trees,    all    of  ^which  appeared  to  be  quite 


healthy  early  in  the  season,  the  committee 
found — in  different  places— first  one  tree, 
then  two,  and  then  five;  all  affected — not 
with  blight  or  anything  they  had  ever  seen 
before, — ^but  sick  and  dying,  from  an  unknown 
disease.  They  finally  dug  up  a  .tree  and 
found  a  fungus  growth  spread  over  the  roots 
of  the  tree,  and  only  in  one  case  was  it  found 
on  a  limb.  It  had  cut  off  the  entire  connec- 
tion, and  with  it  a  supply  of  sap,  and  so  death 
ensued.  Dr.  E.  S.  Hall,  of  Alton,  W.  C.  Flagg, 
and  H.  D.  Emery,  Senior  Editor  of  the  Prai-' 
rie  Farmer,  were  among  the  members  of  this 
committee,  whose  representations  may  be 
taken  as  another  caution  against  reliance  on 
specialties  in  farming. 


HBBEFOBD  CATTIiE. 
It  is  customary  for  the  breeders  of  b^oded 
stock  to  confine  themselves  to  a  paracular 
breed,  and  it  is  dbt  often  that  one  has  an  op- 
portunity of  comparing  the  respective  merits 
of  different  races  on  the  same  farm.  Mr.  F. 
W.  Stone,  an  English  farmer  of  Guelph,  Can- 
ada, who  occupies  some  800  acres  of  the  xfch 
land  in  that  section,  has  some  fifty  head  etxk 
of  Short-horns  and  Herefords,  besides  grades, 
the  decendants  of  the  best  animals  from  Eng- 
lish prize  stock.  In  an  account  of  a  late  visit 
to  this  farm,  Sanford  Howard,  Esq.,  thus 
speaks  of  Mr.  Stone^s  appreciation  of  the  Here- 
fords. We  copy  from  the  Country  Oentie- 
man: — 

The  Herefords  have  latterly  been  increasing  in 
numbers  on  the  farm,  and  this  Increase  will  prob- 
ably be  allowed  to  continue.  AJBter  seven  years' 
experience  with  them,  their  gdK  qualities  hare 
been  so  prominently  displayed  that  Mr.  Stone  has 
determined  to  adopt  them  as  a  permanent  stock. 
They  are  found  to  be  healthy,  hardy,  easily  kept, 
fottening  rapidly,  whenever,  they  have  a  fkir 
chance,  and  producing  the  finest  quality  of  beef. 
They  are  by  no  means  the  inferior  milkers  which 
the  advocates  of  rival  breeds  fr^ently  represent. 
CoYnparing  them  with  the  Short-Horns  kept  on  the 
farm,  all  persons  who  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  them  concur  in  stating  that  the  Hereford 
cows  give,  on  the  average,  at  least  as  much  milk 
by  the  season  as  the  Shor^  horns,  while  some  ex- 
periments that  have  been  made,  show  that  in 
richness  of  milk  the  Herefords  are  superior. 

Many  of  Mr.  Stone's  grade  cattle  arc  half  Here- 
ford, and  a  few  are  three-quarters  of  that  breed. 
They  show  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Here- 
fords very  strongly.  Some  of  them  are  cows,  now 
giving  milk,  and  they  are  good-sized,  handsome 
animals,  with  indications  of  being  good  milkers. 
A  lot  of  yearling  and  two-year  olu  steers  are  about 
as  promising,  in  reference  to  thirftincss  and  fatten- 
ing tendency,  as  any  grade  animals  of  their  age 
that  I  remember  to  have  seen.  Some  of  the  steers 
have  been  subjected  to  the  yoke,  and  bid  fair  to 
make  active  and  poverM  oxen. 
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XJBAOHXD    ASHES   AS  A  FSTBTILIZEB. 

A  yerj  conBiderabl^  portion  of  the  ashes 
made  in  New  England  is  purchased  by  the 
agents  of  soap-boUers,  and  passes  through  the 
process  of  leaching  before  it  is  nied  as  a  fer- 
tilizer. As  they  come  from  the  factory  *'they 
are  a  mixture  of  a  peculiar  description ;  prin- 
cipally the  insoluble  portion  of  the  barilla, 
potashes  or  kelp,  employed  in  soap-making, 
mixed  with  cinders,  lime,  salt,  and  other  oc- 
casional additions ;  and  also  with  muriate  of 
potash,  common  salt,  and  other  saline  ,mat- 
ters.^'  The  insoluble  portion  of  barilla — [&a- 
rUla  is  the  Spanish  name  of  a  seashore  plant 
from  which  soda  is  made] — consists  princi- 
pally of  lime,  charcoal,  sand,  and  the  rust  of 
iron.  Arthur  Young  recommended  the  use 
of  60  bushels  per  acre,  and  described  the  im- 
mediate effects  as  very  great. 

A  plain,  sensible  farmer  of  England  gave 
Dr.  Cogan  his  opinion  of  the  value  of  soap 
ashes  in  the  following  letter : — 

''My  opinion  of  8oaper*s  ashes  is  confined  to  the 
application  of  it  as  a  top-dressing  on  pasture  land. 
About  twelve  years  ago  I  agreed  with  a  soap  boiler 
for  1500  tons  of  soaper's  ashes.  I  used  to  apply 
about  twenty  wagon  loads  per  Here,  and  a  single 
bushing  would  let  the  whole  m.  I  was  laughed  at 
and  abused  for  my  folly ;  the  wise-acres  alleging 
that  my  land  would  be  burned  up  for  years,  and 
totally  mined ;  all  which  I  disregarded,  and  applied 
my  soaper's  ashes  every  day  in  the  year,  reeking 
from  the  vat,  without  any  mixture  whatever. 

**I  tried  six  acres  mixed  up  with  earth ;  but  I 
found  it  was  only  doing  things  by  halves.  My 
land  never  burned,  but  from  the  time  of  the 'ap- 
plication, became  of  a  dark  gr^en  color,  bordering 
upon  mack,  and  has  given  me  more,  but  never 
less  than  two  tons  per  acre,  ever  since.*' 


Far  the  New  Bngkmd  Farmer, 
FBODUCBB  AJDTD  OONSXTMBB. 

I  see  a  great  deal  in  the  papers  about  the 
high  price  of  goods, — articles  of  food  es- 
pecially,— in  the  cities;  and  being  in  the 
"trade^'  myself,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  on  tms  subject.  ^  , 

I  belive  the  great  trouble  to  lie  in  the  "hand- 
to-mouth  system."  It  would  be  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  consumer  to  buy  in  larger 
quantities,  and  just  as  well  for  the  merchant, 
though  all  will  sell  much  cheaper  in  this  way. 
And  mstead  of  goods  going  through  two  or 
three  hands,  let  the  consumer  buy  direct  from 
the  farmer  or  country  merchant, — ^it  matters 
but  little  which, — as  it  will  come  at  the  same 
price,  as  most  of  the  country  merchants  ex- 
change other  ^oods  for  produce,  which  thev 
sell  for  cash  without  pront,  at  their  stores.  K 
sent  to  market,  they  pay  a  commission  of  five 
per  cent,  for  selling,  and  perhaps  by  the  time 
the  consumer  gets  the  article  there  have  been 
several  other  profits  made  on  it. 


The  cost  of  getting  a  pound  of  butter  or  a 
dozen  of  e^gs  to  market  is  about  two  cents, 
unless  sent  m  large  qua]titities ;  while,  by  'the 
retail  market  rates,  I  judge  tf^at  a  profit  of 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  often  higher,  is  paid  by 
the  consumer.  As  direct  trade  as  possible 
between  producer  and  consumer  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  both.  Nor  do  I  think  such 
a  system  would  be  much  opposed  b^  country 
merchants,  for  if  the  farmers  sell  their  produce 
for  cash  at  good  prices,  they  will  trade  all  the 
more,  and  it  wiu  save  the  traders  here  the 
trouble  of  handUng  goods  on  which  they  never  * 
make  any  great  profit. 

I  would  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  traders 
and  farmers  on  this  subject.  Crops  of  all 
kinds  are  very  good  in  this  section. 

T;  P.  Bailbsy 

Neu^mry  Centre,  Vi,,  Aug.,  1868. 


Remabks. — ^Although  the  foregoing  com- 
munication has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
business  circular,  we  cheerfully  give  it  a  place 
in  our  reading  columns,  because  it  suggests 
aj^Zan  by  which  the  consumer  may  possibly 
avoid  the  profits  of  one  or  more  middle  men, — 
a  feature  that  is  oilen  entirely  wanting  in  the 
writings  of  those  who  complain  of  our  market 
system.  Now,  if  Mr.  Bailey  will  reduce  his 
theory  or  plan  to  practice;  if  by  employing 
**runners"  or  "drummers"  to  take  the  orders 
of  the  city  consumers,  as  our  merchants  keep 
this  class  of  men  in  the  country,  or  if  he  can 
attain  the  same  object  by  other  and  simpler 
means,  he  may  greatly  extend  his  business 
with  profit  to  himself  and  with  benefit  to  those 
who  live  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  provided  that 
in  the  practical  running  of  his  machine,  \h  can 
dispense  with  a  few  of  the  "wheels  within  a 
wheel"  that  now  inteipose  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer.  Of  the  probability  of 
his  being  able  to  effect  thb,  our  readers  can 
judge  as  well  as  ourselves. 


For  the  New  England  FanMr, 

HOW  TO  FAY  FOB  A  7ABM. 

When  so  much  is  said  against  running  in 
debt  for  a  farm,  it  is  refrediing  to  read  instan- 
ces like  tiiose  recently  narrated  in  the  Far- 
mer, where  that  responsibility  has  been  boldly 
assumed  and  finally  successfully  discharged. 
Such  instances  of  success  show  that  there  art 
men  who  still  have  faith  in  the  profitableness 
of  fanning,  and  confidence  in  their  own  abili- 
ties. They  further  show  that  success  does  not 
depend  entirely  upon  the  possession  of  an 
unusual  amount  of  physical  strength,  nor  upon 
a  lengthy  experience.  Indeed  some  of  the 
most  encouraging  examples  are  those  of  men 
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who  come  fresh  from  other  occupations,   and  | 
relied  upon  their  energy,  perseverance  and 
bufiiness-like  habits,  and  general  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  rather  than  anj  special  acquaint- 
ance with  the  details  of  mana^ment. 

Whenever  a  i)erson  runs  in  debt  for  his 
farm,  two  conditions  are  necessary  for  its  easy 
and  rapid  payment, — judicious  purchase,  and 
an  adec|uate  working  capital.  The  choice  of 
a  majonty  of  purchasers  appears  to  fall  upon 
places  that  have  been  run  down ;  the  build- 
ings old  and  poor,  fences  out  of  repair,  and 
land  in  a  low  state  of  cultivation,  and  perhaps, 
withal,  an  unfavorable  location;  the  chief 
attraction  being  the  low  price  such  places 
usually  command.  But  these  neglected  farms 
are  gi^nerally  the  dearest  kind  to  buy.  The 
yield  from  them  the  first,  second,  or  even  the 
third  season,  must  of  necessity  be  small,  while 
there  is  a  constant  call  for  extra  labor  and 
money  for  repairs  and  permanent  improve- 
ments. The  purchaser  has  in  fact  assumed  a 
three-fold  burden, — the  renovation  of  the  land, 
the  reconstruction  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
liquidation  of  the  debt;  either  of  which  is 
quite  sufficient  for  a  beginner.  If  he  under- 
takes to  carry  on  all  three  at  once,  he  has  a 
task  more  fitting  for  a  man  of  experience  and 
capital.  If  he  leaves  a  part  of  the  work  un- 
done, he  labors  under  disadvantages  which 
materially  affect  his  profits  and  comfort,  so 
that  at  any  rate  he  subjects  himself  to  a  trying 
ordeal. 

There  is  undoubtedly  real  satisfaction  in 
bringing  up  an  old  place,  and  in  contemplating 
the  progress  as  the  result  of  one^s  own  work ; 
but  when  viewed  as  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents,  these  improvements  can  often  be  bought 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  made.  It  may  be 
far  better,  and  even  cheaper  to  pay,  or  prom- 
ise to  pay,  five  thousand  aollars  for  a  place  in 
good  order,  than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
or  less,  for  the  same  number  of  ai'res,  with 
equal  natural  advantages,  but  where  buildings, 
fences  and  soil  must  be  renewed.  Although 
these  figures  are  as  two  to  onQ,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  it  will  take  twice  as  long  to  pay  the 
larger  sum,  nor  that  the  risk  m  buying  the 
former  place  is  twice  that  of  the  latter.  In 
one  sense,  the  risk  is  less,  and  the  notes  of  tc^ 
purchaser  would  rat«  higheV,  for  he  has  pro^ 
ductive  property.  His  labor  and  investments 
bring  him  quick  and  full  returns,  and  he  can 
devote  all  his  ^energies  and  profits  directly  to 
the  extinguishment  of  his  debt;  enjoying, 
meanwhile,  the  conveniences  and  coniforts 
which  render  business  and  life  pleasant,  and 
which  might  require  years  of  toil  and  patient 
%aiting,  were  he  obliged  to  provide  them  by 
his  own  labor.  Moreover  a  rarm  which  has 
not  I  ecn  run  down  is  more  salable,  and  should 
a  change  be  desired,  it  can  be  effected  more 
Fpeedily  and  satisfactorily.  If  for  these  con- 
Bi  do  rations  the  annual  responsibility  in  inter- 
cut, taxes,  &c.  is  ^ater,  there  are  greater 
faciiiaes  for  meetmg  it,  as  the  income  is  im- 


mediate and  constant.    A  farm  well  boogfal 
may  be  said  to  be  parti|illy  paid  for. 

Next  to  a  judicious  purchase,  the  speedj 
payment  depends  upon  an  adequate  working 
capital.  Unproductive  land  is  worse  than  use- 
less. Instead  of  supporting,  it  is  an  incum- 
brance to  its  owner.  Land  may  be  unproduc- 
tive, to  all  practical  purposes,  from  want  of 
the  requisite  means  to  work  it,  and  much 
larger  capital  is  necessary  on  a  sterile  than  on 
a  productive  soil.  In  all  cases  the  purchaser 
should  determine  before  hand  just  how  many 
acres  he  can  afford  to  let  remain  idle.  Now 
an  adequate  working  capital  implies  the  power 
and  abiliry  to  cause  the  whole  farm  to  be  pro- 
ductive,— to  make  every  acre  help  pay  for 
itself.  It  implies  sufficient  means  to  carry 
through  an  unpropitious  season,  without  re- 
sorting to  extra  loans ;  as  well  as  the  ready 
money  to  take  every  advantage  of  the  markets 
at  which  he  buys  and  sells.  Character  may 
secure  all  the  credit  he  desires,  but  the  cash 
enables  him  to  drive  a  better  bargain.  Of  all 
others,  the  man  in  debt  needs  this  capital  from 
the  outset ;  and  until  he  can  command  it,  it 
will  be  for  his  peace  of  mind  and  pecuniary 
interest  to  work  for  oth^,  or  be^in  as  a  ten- 
ant, or  at  least  buy  a  very  small  place. 

Some  have  such  a  dread  of  interest  money 
that  they  pay  all  or  nearly  all  their  slender 
means  towards  the  purchase  money,  and  de- 
vote all  the  income  as  far  as  it  may  accrue  to 
diminishing  the  principal,  and  allow  only  a 
meagre  sum  for  their  working  capital,  and 
thus  they  are  hindered  and  circumscribed  in 
all  their  operations.  The  farms  are  only  par- 
tially worked,  consequently  scanty  crops  and 
small  sales  follow.  The  payment  of.*  the  debt 
progresses  slowly  and  teaiously,  and  the  very 
interest  they  sought  to  avoid  becomes«doubly 
oppressive,  and  the^  naturally  conclude  clear- 
ing a  farm  of  debt  is  up  hill  work. 

Debt  is  burdensome  and  dangerous,  just  in 
proportion  to  the  means  to  meet  its  liabilities. 
Its  terrors  vanish  before  bountiful  crops.  But 
how  shall  the  bountiful  crops  be  obtained  with- 
out the  ability  to  work  the  land  ?  A  hundred 
dollars  used  as  working  capital  will  give  larger 
returns  than  the  simple  interest  it  saves, 
when  paid  towards  diminishing  the  mortgage. 
Workmg  capital  is  the  lever  for  throwing  off 
the  debt ;  and  its  amount  and  the  manner  of 
using  it  determine  the  rapidity  and* ease  with 
which  it  can  be  accomplished. 

Failures  that  occur  through  i^orance,  im- 
prudence or  extravagance,  constitute  no  arga- 
ment  against  buying  a  farm  on  credit.  Such 
causes  would  produce  a  similar  effect  in  any 
legitimate  bubiness,  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
contrast  a  failure,  thus  occasioned,  with  suc- 
cess achieved  under  the  opposite  conditions. 
But  when  honest,  hard-working  and  self-de- 
nying men  fail  in  the  attempt,  or  attain  the 
desired  end  through  such  a  long  and  difficult 
struggle  that  they  cannot  conscientiously  ad- 
vise others  to  embark  in  the  same  undertaking, 
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it  is  interesting  to  know  the  causes  of  their  ill 
success.  And  will  not  four-fiflhs  of  them 
acknowledge  that  they  either  made  a  t>ad 
purchase,  or  lacked  an  adequate  working  cap- 
ital ?  K.  8.  T. 
Lawrencet  Mass.^  Aug.  10,  1868. 


Remarks. — It  is  true,  as  stated  bj  our 
intelligent  correspondent,  that  in  some  of  the 
instances  recently  narrated  in  the  Farmer,  in 
•  which  individuals  who  were  successful  in  pay- 
ing for  and  greatly  improving  farms  bought  on 
credit,  were  *  afresh  from  other  occupations.^^ 
But  is  it  true  of  any  of  them  that  they  had  no 
*  'special  acquaintance  with  farm  management  ?^* 
One  of  the  writers  alluded  to  says,  **not  hav- 
'  ing  had  much  experience  in  fkrm  work ;"  an- 
other says  that  for  "twenty-five  years  previ- 
ous to  my  purchase,  I  worked  at  boot. and 
shoe  making  ;^^  but  neither  of  them  informs  us 
just  what  his  early  training  was,  although 
the  latter  mentions  a  **suitable  helpmeet"  as 
an  esj'cntial  to  success.  Our  Norwich,  Vt., 
^  correspondent,  however,  tells  us  that  he  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  the  successfjil  En- 
glishman and  his  wife  were  farm  hands  or  ser- 
vants. Our  observation  has  resulted  in  the 
conviction  that  early  training  on  the  farm  is, 
as  a  general  rule,  a  condition  to  success,'  even 
with  those  who  enter  upon  the  business  "fresh 
from  other  occupations.^'  Exceptions  may  oc- 
cur, and  it  is  said  that  "exceptions  prove  the 
rule."  We  believe  that  ti^e  value  of  the 
kno^edge  and  skill  acquired  by  boys  and 
girls  during  n  twelve  or  fifleen  years'  appren- 
ticeship to  the  various  oc<^pations  of  the  farm 
is  strangely  underrated,  and  that  it  is  wrong 
to  speak  or  think  of  such  as  having  no  trade, 
or  not  having  had  much  experience  in  farm 
work. 

Quick  Work.  —  The  proprietors  of  the 
Marsh  Harvester  having  offered  a  premium  of 
$25  to  the  person  who  would  cut  and  bind  an 
acre  of  grain  with  their  machine  the  quickest 
and  best,  a  trial  was  had  at  Piano,  111.,  July 
24.  The  decision  of  the  three  judges  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  They  divided 
the  premiiun  between  two  men  who  bound  an 
acre  of  heavy  and  somewhat  crinkled  rye,  with 
the  horpes  on  a  trot,  one  in  thirty  and  the 
other  in  thirty  and  one-half  minutes — ^the  latter 
doing  his  work  a  little  the  best.  Two  other 
men  who  had  never»bonnd  on  the  machine  did 
the  work  in  thirty-four  and  thirty-eight  and  one- 


half  minutes,  respectively.  The  judges  re- 
mark, "the  ease  and  perfection  with  which  the 
machine  delivers  the  grain  to  the  bindei',  and 
the  facility  with  which  men  bind  on  it  is  truly 
astonishing.  On  examination  of  the  work 
both  before  and  after  the  gram  was  shocked 
up,  we  found  it  to  be  well  done." 


TOP  DKEB3SINO  WITH  SHUEP. 
Our  Braintree,  Vt.,  correspondent,  "H.  H. 
C,"  whose  "  New  Plan  for  Top  dressing," 
was  publi:$hed  in  the  Faraier  of  August  11, 
and  many  who  have  read  that  article ,  will  be 
interested  in  the  following  statement  by  San- 
ford  Howard,  Esq.,  of  the  method  of  enrich- 
ing land  by  sheep,  practiced  by  Mr.  Stone, 
of  Guelph^  Can.,  who  has  about  300  Cotswold 
and  South  Down  sheep.  Writing  to  the 
Country  Oentleman,  Mr.  Howai'd  says : 

Some  of  Mr.  Stone's  land  lies  so  far  from 
his  principal  farm  steading,  that  it  cannot  well 
be  manured  in  the  ordinary  way.  Very  large 
quantities  of  rich  manure  are  made,  but  it  is 
chiefly  applied  within  a  distance  convenient  to 
haul  it.  The  mode  adopted  with  the  out-lying 
lots,  is  to  feed  oflf  successive  crops  with  sheep, 
until  the  desii%d  fertility  is  obtained.  First, 
a  crop  of  rye  is  sown  in  the  fall.  If  it  gets 
strong  enough  before  winter  sets  in,  the  sheep 
are  put  on  it.  The  next  spring  the  sheep  are 
turned  on  at  the  proper  time,  and  the  rye  kept 
fed  down  as  long  as  it  continues  to  grow  vigo- 
rously. When  the  growth  of  the  rye  is 
checked,  the  ground  is  ploughed,  and  sown  to 
oats  and  vetches,  which  are  fed  off,  and,  when 
this  crop  is  done,  the  ground  is  again  ploughed 
and  sown  to  rape  or  turnips,  which  are  fed  off 
in  like  manner. 

Mr.  S.  has  several  fields  where  this  course 
is  now  going  on.  His  rams,  which  are  intend- 
ed for  sale  this  fall,  are  on  a  field  on  which 
the  second  crop  (oats  yid  vetches)  is  just  giv- 
ing way  to  turnips  and  rape.  The  sheep  are 
in  nigh  condition,  and  the  ground  is  already 
well  manured,  though  the  feedine^  off  the  third 
crop  will  enrich  it  still  more.  The  sheep,  of 
coursei^  have  been  well  fed ;  when  the  green 
crop  would  not  afford  them  enough  to  eat, 
they  have  had  peas,  or  other  additional  food. 
The  mode  of  feeding  the  green  crops  is  that 
adopted  in  England,  enclosing  with  hurdles  a 
certain  extent,  on  which  the  sheep  are  put 
from  day  to  day. 

This  is  a  practice  which  I  think  might  be  in- 
troduced into  this  country  with  good  results. 
Our  people  hear  of  the  English  farmers  enrich- 
ing their  land  by  sheep  farming.  But  it  is 
qmte  a  different  thing  from  turning  sheep  on 
to  the  land,  to  live  or  die  from  the  grass 
or  weeds  that  may  grow— often  to  gnaw  the 
the  grass  to  its  very  roots,  and  starve  the 
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cheep  besides.  The  sooner  it  is  found  out 
that  this  kind  of  sheep  fanning  does  not  enrich 
the  soil  or  its  owner,  the  better  for  the  country. 


'    mWTB  FOB  THB  QABDBN. 

The  August  number  of  the  New  York  Hot' 
iicultvHst  is  rich  in  seasonable  hints.  We 
copy  a  few  paragraphs : — 

Bulbs  of  all  kinds,  if  they  have  been  grow- 
ing in  the  same  place  for  two  or  more  years, 
ought  to  b^  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  be- 
gin to  turn  yellow  and  they  show  signs  of 
ripening.  If  the  bulbs  were  planted  last  sea- 
son, they  are  as  well  to  remain  another  season, 
although  the  flowers  may  not  be  quite  as  large 
and  fine  as  when  the  bulbs  are  yearly  replanted 
in  fresh  soil.  If  led  in  the  ground,  well-rotted 
manure  should  be  supplied  liberally,  and  lighdy 
forked  in  late  in  the  autumn.  When  the  bulbs 
are  taken  up,  lay  them  on  shelves  where  they 
will  dry  in  the  shade  until  wanted.  Make  the 
ground  for  replanting  deep,  placing  plenty  of 
well-rotted  manure  well  intermixed;  uien 
plant  the'  bulb  three  inches  deep,  surrounding 
It  entirely  with  half  an  inch  thick  of  dean 
sand.  The  replanting  should  be  made  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  as  those  first  planted  will  be 
the  first  to  blossom  in  spring,  and  by  planting 
at  different  times,  a  succession  of  blossoms 
may  be  had  next  season. 

Cuttings  of  almost  any  plant  may  be  struck 
now,  because  the  common  soil  is  almost  as 
warm  as  a  hot-bed,  and  a  sash  placed  over  it 
almost  anywhere,  and  shaded,  will  soon  pro- 
duce a  mild,  gentle,  moist  atmosphere.  The 
best  cuttines  for  this  time  are  formed  from 
the  ends  or  the  young  growing  shoots ;  but 
any  young  wood,  and  even  ba^y  formed  cut- 
tings, may  now  be  easily  struck.  It  is  a  good 
plan  for  beginners  to  practice  at  this  season, 
for  if  they  fail  with  the  first,  there  is  time  for 
renewal  without  loss  or  expense,  as  sometimes 
results  from  inexperience  during  early  spring 
propagating.  Sharp  sandy  loam  is  a  gooa 
matenal  for  the  bed,  and  it  should  be  looked 
at  as  often  as  once  a  c(ay,  and,  when  needed, 
sprinkled  with  tepid  water.  Morning  is  the 
best  time  to  do  this. 

'  CimYSAiniiEMUMS. — ^It  often  happens  that, 
from  want  of  care  and  attention,  oloplants  of 
chrysanthemums  become  raeged  and  sprawl- 
ing. These  may  be  turned  to  good  account 
by  layering  the  shoots  at  this  time,  by  which 
a  number  of  small,  well-shaped  plants  may  be 
had,  each  of  which  will  give  a  number  of 
blooms  and  form  pretty  objects  for  the  window 
or  conservatory  late  in  the  season. 

Camellias  should  be  carefully  looked  over 
this  month,  and  old  plants  that  have  filled  their 
pots  completely  with  roots  will  require  abund- 
ance of  water,  while  those  m  which  the  roots 
have  not  quite  filled  the  pots,  require  only  to 
be  moderately  watered. 


EvERGRSEN  OR  Dbciduous  Shrubs  that 
have  completed  their  growth  for  this  year, 
may  now  be  moved  with  safety  from  one  part 
of  the  grounds  to  another,  but  it  would  not  do 
to  take,  them  from  a  nursery  and  transport 
them  any  distance.  After  settings  water  thor- 
oughly and  mulch  at  once.  New  roots  will  at 
once  form,  and  the  pUnts  will  start  strong  and 
vigorous  next  spring. 

Pelargoniums  should  be  repotted  this 
month,  if  not  before  done.  In  doing  llie 
work,  trim  off  tl^  outside  of  the  ball  and  roots  ^ 
with  a  knife,  but  not  shake  it  clear  of  the  soil 
or  so  as  to  break  the  ball.  Use  strong  heavy 
soil  with  good  drainage  rather  than  light  sandy 
loam. 

Carnations  and  the  varieties  of  pinks  may 
all  be  layered  this  month,  and  make  good 
plAnts  before  thd  close  of  the  season. 


For  the  New  England 
A  VSBMONT  FASM. 

A  Btiimpy  Fann  growing  SmooUi— Oows,  Sheep  and 
other  Stock— 150  Tons  of  Hay— 15  acres  of  OatB— A. 
Splendid  iFleld  of  Wheat— RoUtion— Management  of 
Manure— Dntoh  Cattl»->Night  and  Day  Pastax«a— 
Hours  for  miUdng— Butter  and  Cheese. 

Last  winter  I  referred  to  the  very  conven- 
ient bams  of  Thomas  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Barton, 
Yt.,  £id  the  stock  I  saw  in  them. 

I  again  visited  the  farm  July  25,  and  will 
mention  a  few  items  that  seem  to  me  worthy 
of  notice.  Mr.  Baker  owns  about  seven  hun- 
dred acres.  The  timber  that  formerly*- stood 
upon  it  was  mostly  hard  wood,  snch  as  maple, 
birch,  beech,  &c.,  and  the  soil  is  of  good 
depth,  color  and  strength.  The  pasteups 
where  he  grazes  twenty-seven  cows,  three  or 
four  hundred  sheep,  besides  young  cattle  and 
colts,  are  still  in  that  somewhftt  rough  state 
that  immediately  follows  dearing. 

When  the  land  is  first  cleared  one  crop  of 
grain  is  usually  raised,  with  which  is  sown  grass 
seed,  usually  timothv  alone,  but  sometimes  mix- 
ed with  clover.  Then  the  land  is  pastured,  at 
least  until  the  stumps  are  rotted  sufficiently  to 
be  removed,  and  sometimes  permanently.  As 
pastures,  such  lands  are  not  generaUy  im- 
proved by  ploughing. 

The  fields,  on  which  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  of  excellent  hay  is  being  cut,  have 
been  tilled  and  are  so  smooth  that  Uie  Wood's 
mower  and  the  revolving  horse-rake  seldom 
meet  with  obstructions.  The  hay  was  mostly 
timothy,  but  on  the  newly  stocked  pieces  there 
was  quite  a  mixture  of  red  and  white  clover, — 
the  last  seems  to  be  a  natural  production,  ;and 
is  quite  a  valuable  addition. 

About  fifteen  acres  of  oats  are  growing  this 
year ;  a  part  of  them  on  land  newly  cleared. 
But  the  crop  that  is  especially  deserving  of 
notice  is  five  acres  of  splendid  spring  wheat* 
which  is  now  nearly  matufe.  It  is  remarks^ly 
uniform  in  height,  color  and  prombing  ap- 
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pearance,  and  la  likely  to  yield  from  thirty 
to  forty  bushels  per  acre.  It  lays  in  a  central 
part  of  a  large  iield,  and  in  a  depression  that 
las  at  times  been  too  wet  for  satisfactory  col- 
tiyation ;  but  a  stone  under-drain  was  made 
through  it  last  year  that  carries  off  the  suiplus 
water  which  irrigates  the  grass  lands  below. 

To  show  the  cause  of  so  good  a  crop,  I  must 
refer  to  the  system  of  rotation  adopted.  The 
land  is  allowed  to  remain  in  ^ass  about  eight 
years.  It  is  thezv  ploughed  m  the  fall,  about 
ten  inches  deep,  and  oats  sowed  the  next 
'  spring,  without  manure.  The  next  fall  the 
manure  that  was  made  the  previous  winter  is 
applied  before  ploughing,  and  then  it  is 
ploughed  six  or  seven  inches  deep,  leaving 
some  of  the  old  sod  midisturbed ;  about  thirty 
loads,  of  thirty-five  bushels  each,  are  put  on 
an  acre,-~each  load  makes  five  heaps,  before 
spreading.  As  early  the  next  spring  as  the 
land  will  do  to  till,  it  is  well  harrowed,  and 
two  bushels  wheat  per^  acre  are  sown,  of  a  va- 
riety brought  from  the  west,  called  Fife,  and 
the  grass  seed  is  sown  at  the  same  time. 

Last  spring,  as  the  ground  was  in  good  con- 
dition at  the  time  of  sowing,  it  is  probable  that 
the  under  drain  assisted  materially  in  drying 
it.  A  rich,  well-prepared  seed  bed  sown  at 
proper  season  will  seldom  disappoint  the  far- 
mer in  a  crop. 

This  land  is  well  adapted  to  wheat.  One 
year  Mr.  Baker  raised  four  hundred  bushels ; 
Borne  of  the  land  yielding  forty  bushels  pgr 
acre.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  mam^ement, 
hoed  crops  do  not  enter  into  the  rotation,  and 
the  manure  is  at  the  bam  through  the  summer 
after  it  is  made. 

Some  farmers  may,  at  first  thought,  object 
to  this  method,  believing  that  a  hoed  crop  is 
necessary  to  secure  a  thorough  pulverization 
of  the  soil,  and  the  destruction  of  weeds. 
Mr.  Baker  secures  the  first  by  his  manner  of 
ploughing  and  harrowing ;  and  the  second,  by 
his  management  of  the  manure,  which  is  al- 
lowed to  ferment  during  the  summer  suffi- 
ciently to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  weed 
seeds  that  may  be  in  it. 

His  manure  is  all  under  cover,  and  in  two 
places  hogs  have  so  worked  over  the  mass  that 
one  could  hardly  imagine  a  richer  fertilizer, 
well  decomposed,  unctuous,  and  juicy.    In  an- 
other shed  ten  grade  Dutch  calves  have  been 
'  fed  milk  or  whey  all  summer,  and  are  makine 
.  the  largest  growth  of  any  lot  of  calves  raised 
.  byMr.  B.  since  he  commenced  farming.    They 
are  not  fed  meal,  but  have  very  nice  hay. 

The  other  crops,  barley,  potatoes,  turnips, 
V  and  fodder  com,  occupy  a  few- acres,  and  are 
making  such  a  growth  as  speak  well  of  the 
fertility  oi  the  soil. 

His  herd  of  Dutch  cattle  have  increased  by 
one- calf,  dropped  by  the  heifer  *'Beauty,^^  the 
first  of  June,  when  she  was  only  eighteen 
months  old.  She  is  as  large  as  some  three- 
year-old  native  cows.  The  imported  cow 
suckled  her  calf  until  he  was  six  months  old 


and  she  four  months  with  calf  again.  At  that 
time  she  ^ave  thirty  pounds  of  milk  a  day. 
This  stock  is  so  little  known  and  so  lately  in- 
troduced, that  I  look  upon  its  .growth  and  de- 
velopment with  much  interest. 

The  cows  on  this  farm  have  two  pastu^,— 
one  for  days,  and  the  other  for  nights.  The 
hours  for  milking  are  five  o^clock  r.  M.  and 
five  A.  M.  The  cows  are  tied  up  in  the  sta- 
bles when  milked.  During  the  month  of  June, 
twenlT-two  cows  yielded  over  one  hundred 
pounds  of  butter  per  week  to  sell,  beside  sup- 
plying the  family.  In  July,  twenty-four  cows 
make  a  sixty  pound  cheese  a  day.  Three 
cows  suckle  their  calves.  One  veal  calf,  a 
half-blood  Dutch,  five  weeks  old,  dressed  125 
pounds  of  meat,  according  to  the  butcher^s  es- 
timate. The  cfdves  raised  to  keep,  have  been 
fed  on  sour  milk,  whey  and  hay,  and  have  not 
diminished  the  profits  of  the  dairy. 

After  visiting  such  a  farm,  one^s  respect  for 
the  calling  is  increased*  Its  management  is  a 
trade  to  be  learned,  as  well  as  a  work  to  be 
performed.  Z.  £.  Jamsson. 

Irashurg,  n„  July,  1868. 


HAT  TSDDIDBS. 

I  had  a  little  experience  with  the  hay  tedder 
three  years  ago,  in  drying  a  piece  of  rowen, 
or  second  cutting,  of  eight  acres,  which  was 
all  clover,  and  qmte  heavy  for  a  second  crop. 
I  had  taken  oil  forty  loads  at  the  first  mowing, 
in  two  weeks,  the  last  of  June  and  first  of 
July,  without  the  use  of  the  tedder.  The 
20th  of  August  I  commenced  on  the  second 
crop,  full  one  and  one-half  tons  to  the  acre» 
some  of  it  so  heavy  as  to  fall  down  or  lodge ; 
and  being  desirous  to  hay  and  house  it  as 
soon  as  possible, .  I  borrowed  a  tedder  of  a 
neighbor,  and  went  into  it  with  all  possible 
despatch.  Xhe  weather  was  fair  and  hot,  and 
eveiy  particle  of  it  was  dried  and  housed  with- 
out any  wet.  The  tedder  was  used  freely,  but 
before  I  got  half  through  I  noticed  the  stenlmy 
look  of  the  hay  and  was  aware  of  the  loss  of 
branches,  leaves  and  heads,  but  hastened  to 
save  it  all  while  the  weather  was  so  favorable, 
and  kept  the  tedder  going ;  but  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  my  error  on  feeding  it  the  next 
winter  to  sheep.  Clover  will  ^nerally  be 
«eaten  with  great  avidity,  but  this  was  so  dry 
and  stemmy  the  sheep  loathed  it,  and  not  more 
than  half  was  eaten,  while  the  first  cutting, 
thovgh  much  coarser,  was  eaten  very  mudi 
cleaner  and  with  better  relish.  Full  half  the 
value  of  the  rowen  was  lost.  The  tedder 
should  not  have  been  used,  though  it  is  a  val- 
uable implement  in  all  grasses  but  clover,  and 
a  great  aid  in  hay  making.—  c/.  W.  0.,  Mont 
Vale  Farm,  VL,  in  Jour,  and  Watchman. 


—Punch  advises  farmers  to  sow  their  P's,  keep 
their  U*s  warm,  hive  their  B's,  shoot  their  J%  feed 
their  N's,  look  after  their  potatoes'  I's,  and  take 
their  E's. 
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We  present  ftnotb«r  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Harnej'a ' 
plu)3  and  perepectivet  of  country  or  aubnrbaD ' 
homes.  Our  object  in  giving  IlieBe  illostrs- ' 
tions  is  rather  to  aETord  hints  and  anggestions  | 
to  those  who  &re  conBidering  the  aubj«ct  of 
building,  than  to  famish  working  models.  | 
There  sre  peculiarities  about  the  arrange- ' 
mfDt  of  the  rooms  and  in  the  form  of  the 
exterior  of  this  house  which  are  worthy  of 
notice.  It  was  designed  for  a  situation  where ' 
the  best  views  of  the  siurounding  Uodscape 
were  obtained  from  the  front  entrance  to  the  ' 
house ;  hence  the  arcade,  No.  1,  in  the  plan, 
occupies  that  poeidon,  shielding  the  front ! 
door,  and  at  the  same  time  farming  a  very 
pleaiant  lounging  place,  or  summer  evening 
retreat.  Glazed  dooro  open  mto  the  vesti- 
bnle^  No.  2,  on  either  side  of  which  is  an 
arched  recess  for  clothing,  and  in  front  a 
Gothic  arcb  divides  it  from  the  hall  proper, 
No  3,  which  is  10  feet  wide  and  18  feet  6 
inches  long;  on  the  left,  two  doors  open  into 
the  drawing  room.  No.  4,  measuring  16  feet 
by  18  feet  6  inches,  and  lighted  by  a  muUioned 


window  in  front,  a  huge  bay  on  the  side,  and 
'  a  window  on  the  rear  reaching  to  the  Soor, 
and  opening  upon  a  veranda.  No.  10. 

At  the  end  of  the  halla  door  leads  to  the  libra- 
ry, No.  9, 12  feet  by  15,  containing  two  closets, 
with  a  recesaed  window  between.  No.  5  is 
the  dining  room,  15' feet  square,  and  opening 
upon  a  back  entry,  No.  6.  At  No.  T  are  the 
back  stairs  above  and  below.  Ko.  8  Is  the 
kitchen,  14feet6  inches  by  15  feet,  oootaining 
two  large  closets,  in  one  of  which  Is  a  dumb 
waiter  fVom  the  cellar  kitchen.  No.  12  is  ■ 
portico  over  the  side  entrance. 

The  design  represents  a  building  of  stone, 
which  material,  however,  is  not  esual  to  the 
general  plan  or  perspective  of  the  bouse.  The 
second  floor  contains  four  large  cfaambera, 
with  closets,  a  sewing  room  over  tbe  vestibule 
and  hall,  &c. 


OBOBBBS  rOB  BASLT  ULHBB. 
Mr.  Peart,  the  butcher,  has  been  urging  me 
for  some  time  to  raise  early  lamba  for  market. 
1  told  him  that  I  thought  of  buying  a  thorough- 
bred South  Down  ram  this  fall,  and  picking 
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out  a  lot  of  laige  Merino 
ewes  to  cross  with  hinu 
"Don't  you  do  it,"  he  re- 
lied; "get  a  Leicester. 
The  Leicester  lambs  are 
fiw  better."  ''Is  it  not  too 
violent  a  cross  ?"  I  asked. 
"Not  at  all.  Mr.  A.  got  a 
Leicester  from  Canada  and 
crosbed  him  with  common 
Merino  ewes,  anc^iad  great 
luck.  I  don^t  believe  he 
lost  a  single  lamb,  and^ey 
were  splendid.  They  were 
the  best  I  ever  lulled. 
•There  is  nothing  will  pay 
you  so  well.  Mr.  B.  did 
the  same  thing  with  a  South 
Down,  and  he  had  no  end 
of  trouble  in  lambing.  The 
heads  are  so  large;  and 
after  all,  the  lambs  were 
nothinff  like  as  good  as  the 
gra^e  Leicesters.  You  will 
miss  it  if  you  get  a  South 
Down."  .  .» 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Thome,  who  has  had  sev- 
eral years'  experience  in  ' 
raising  grade  South  Down 
lambs  for  the  butcher,  asking  his  opinion 
on  the  point.  He  replies:  "My  own  expe- 
rience does  not  agree  with  that  of  Peart.  (^ 
have  had  many  South  Down  and  crade  South 
Down  lambs,  and  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
lost  one  owing  to  the  size  of  the  head  in  lamb- 
ing. As  you  Imow,  the  South  Down  has  by 
no  means  a  laiee  head.  Some  of  the  other 
Downs  have.  I  fancy  Mr.  P.  has  confounded 
the  breeds.  In  using  a  Hampshire  ram  Down 
one  season  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
some  loss  from  this  cause.  I  never  before 
heard  ojfy  complaints  of  grade  South  Downs 
not  *dymg  well';  on  the  contrary,  the  New 
York  butchers,  as  far  as  my  acquaintance  ex- 
tends, prefer  them  to  any  other." 

I  think  Mr.  Thome  hit  it  exactly,  and  that 
the  ram  used  by  Mr.  B.  was  a  Hampshire 
Down.  When  at  Creneva  last  week,  I  saw  a 
fine  lot  of  grade  South  Down  lambs  raised  by 
Mr.  Swan,  from  common  Merino  ewes,  crossed 
with  a  thorough  bred  South  Down,  and  he  said 
he  had  had  no  trouble  with  them.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  delighted  with  the  cross. 
They  had  all  the  marks  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  South  Down. 

Mr.  Thome  says  he  has  no  doubt  that  "any 
of  the  improved  mutton  breeds,  crossed  with 
common  Merino  ewes,  will  produce  lambs  that 
will  pay  a  handsome  profit."  His  plan  is  "to 
buy  good,  strong  ewes  in  the  latter  pait  of 
August,  selecting  those  that*have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  good  milkers. .  They  are  coup- 
led the  first  of  September,  so  as  to  bring  the 
lambs  in  February.  The  ewes  arfe  kept  on 
good  hay  during  the  winter,  and  as  they  near 


the  time  of  lambing,  one  feed  of  roots  a  day  is 
given.  After  lambing  they  are  removed  from 
the  fiock,  the  supply  of  roots  increased,  and 
bran  mashes  and  some  grain  added.  The  ob- 
ject now  is  to  create  as  great  a  flow  of  milk  as 
possible.  The  lambs  soon  show  a  disposition 
to  eat,  and  a  place  is  then  set  apart  for  them 
where  bruised  oats  and  cracked  oil-cake,  with 
the  best  clover  hay,  are  given  ad  libitum.  If 
the  lambs  do  well  they  are  all  sold  and  deliv- 
ered by  the  1st  of  June,  and  tthe  ewes  then 
have  the  smnmer  in  which  to  get  ready  for  the 
butcher  in  the  fall.  Near  any  city  or  large 
town  where  early  lambs  command  an  extra 
price,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  profit  to 
be  made  by  raising  them.  As  soon  as  the 
lambs  reach  60  lbs.  they  may  be  sent  off. 
Mine  usually  brought  me  from  $5  to  $8  each. 
I  paid  from  82.50  to  S-i-50  for  the  ewes,  and 
sold  them  fat  the  next  fall  for  from  $5  to  $7, 
and  I  had  the  fleece  besides." 

This  looks  like  a  profitable  business,  and  as 
June  is  rather  a  dry  time  financially  on  the 
farm,  the  money  from  the  lambs  would  be  very 
convenient. — J.  Harris yin  Am.  Agriculturist. 


Kitchen  Odors. — Meat  which  has  been 
slightly  tainted  may  be  restored  to  perfect 
sweetness,  and  the  odor  arising  from  it  while 
boiling  entirely  prevented  by  throwing  into 
the  pot  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  contained  in  a 
small  bag.  The  odor  of  vegetables  slightly 
affected  may  be  prevented  in  the  same  way. 
Red  pepper,  and  even  black  pepper,  produces 
a  similar  but  less  perfect  result. 
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HABVEST  TIMB, 


The  lengthening  shadovra,  leaving  the  green  lea. 
Creep  down  the  rugged  rocki  and  atoop  to  kiaa  the  aea; 
Then  harrledly  dlmb  up  again,  turn  and  flee  t 

Back  to  the  purple  hill.  a     V 

Up  the  broad  path  the  reapers  homeward  go» 
The  little  gleaners  wander  to  and  fro; 
And  from  the  valley,  lying  Just  below 

Bohoea  the  tinkling  rill. 

The  lindens,  leaning  over  the  green  lane, 
And  hung  with  samples  of  the  golden  graiiii 
Caught  from  the  ^illness  of  the  laden  wain 

As  it  bore  home  its  prize. 
Their  clustering  leaves  press  the  bright  light  away, 
And  so  beneath  reigns  twilight  all  the  day, 
Save  when  some  straying  sunbeams,  like  a  taj 

Peeps  in  with  laughing  eyes. 

Beyond  the  harvest  fields  the  rolling  land 
Blopes  to  the  sea ;  toward  the  level  strand 
The  waves  ride  proudly  in,  to  greet  the  sand. 

Bach  bows  its  silvered  cres^ ; 
Then,  rearing  up,  sweeps  out  again  to  sea, 
Chanting  upon  tneir  way,  sweet  melody, 
And  so  mey  rise  and  fall  unceasingly. 

And  never  are  at  rest. 

Wrapped  in  a  peaceful  stillnesa  Nature  Ilea, 

As  if,  while  gazing  on  the  quiet  skies. 

Bhe  had  looked  past  their  depths,  had  met  God's  cyea, 

And  in  that  gaze  grown  calm; 
As  if,  awed  by  the  solemn  sight,  she  lay. 
Or,  fallen  asleep,  was  dreaming  life  away, 
Binglng,  unconsciously,  by  night  and  day 

A  reverential  psalm. 

Half  veiled  in  golden  light  of  shimmering  air, 
The  landscape  stretches,  wondrously  fair,  * 
No  trace  of  paling  beautv  anywhere; 

Nature  is  in  her  prime. 
In  richest  robes  the  hills  and  woods  appear, 
The  lakes  and  springs  lie  motionless  and  dear, 
Buled  by  Uie  fairest  Queen  of  all  the  year^> 
Beautiful  harvest  time. 

The  silver  river,  winding  throng  the  lea, 
The  sioi^lng  birds  on  every  greenwood  tree, 
The  music  of  the  never  silent  sea, 

The  deep  and  silent  wood,  * 
/^  never  changing  witnesses  that  He 
Who  made  all  these  fair  things  so  gradonily 
la  mighty  in  His  love,  and  prayerAiUy 

I  whisper,  "God  is  good.^ 

Hushed  for  the  night  is  labor's  busy  hum. 
The  patient  ozea  from  the  home  croft  oome. 
Their  yoke  unloosened,  and  their  day's  work  done, 

Down  to  the  Uttle  spring. 
In  from  the  sea  the  fragrant  breexes  roam. 
Bearing  the  sceut  of  sea  flowers,  fredily  blown. 
And  murmuring  of  their  wild,  free  ocean  home, 

They  gladden  everything. 

Like  little  lambkins  hastening  to  the  ibid, 
And  seeking  sheltar  from  the  night  and  cold, 
Prifl  the  white  cloudlets  to  the  gates  of  goldf 

And  enter  one  by  one; 
All  day  ranging  about  the  quiet  sky, 
God's  great  wide  pasture  ground  stretched  but  on  high. 
They've  wandered,  and,  now  weary,  homeward  hie. 

Where  gleams  the  sinking  sun. 

Into  its  rainbow  curtained  setting  place 

The  golden  orb  rides  down  with  stately  grace, 

Slow  veillog  in  the  clouds  its  radiant  moe. 

And  lo  I  at  its  command, 
Longer  the  shadows  fall  on  rook  and  tree,     * 
From  my  sight  fades  the  harvest  plain  and  < 
And  twilight  clasps  its  pale  arms  lovingly. 

About  the  peaceful  land. 


— Hon.  N.  S.  Townshend,  President  of  the  Ohio 
Wool  Growers'  Assodatlon,  says  Combing  Wool 
has  been  grown  in  Ohio,  which  has  been  pro- 
nonnced  by  experts  to  be  eqoal  to  that  grown  In 
any  part  of  the  world 


MAINB  AGBIOUIiTURAIi  COIiI>BQB. 

The  Iftst  number  of  the  Maine  Farmer  con- 
tains an  editorial  ''Look  at  the  Industrial 
College"  of  that  State,  of  about  two  oolunma 
in  length.  The  college  grounds  consist  of 
two  farms  and  two  sets  of  farm  buildings, 
about  one  third  of  a  mile  apart,  and  comprise 
about  365  acres,  175  of  which  are  under  culti- 
vation. It  is  situated  in^e  town  of  Orono, 
nine  miles  from  Bangor.  One  of  these  farm 
houses  has  been  rebui]|  at  an  expense  of  about 
$5000,  a  dormitory  47  by  63  feet,  2  stories 
high,  has  been  erected,*  at  a  cost  of  $18,000  ; 
and  near  to  the  dormitory,  which  is  situated 
between  the  two  old  farm  houses,  and  com- 
mands a  view  of  both,^  a  laboratory,  40  by 
50  feet,  with  an  extension  32  by  50,  to  cost 
$25,000,  has  been  commenced — sums  that 
considerably  exceed  the  $30,000  which  the 
legislature  appropriated  for  building  purposes. 
The  Trustees  giva  notice  that  the  institation 
will  be  opened  f  of  the  reception  of  the  first 
class  of  students  on  the  21st  of  September. 

We  are  sony  to  find  that  the  Editor  of  the 
Farmer  was  not  entirely  pleased  with  the  sit- 
uation, the  buildings,  or  the  prospects  of  this 
i^ltitution.  He  speaks  of  the  soil  of  the  farm 
as  chiefly  a  clayey  loam,  and  says,  "it  by  no 
means  represents,  as  such  a  fitrm  should  rep- 
resent, an  epitome  of  the  soil  of  Maine,  and 
it  is  in  a  section  that  never  has  and  never  can 
take  high  rank  as  an  agricultural  district. 
Everything  is  against  it.  We  fear  the  farm 
will  never  be  a  favorable  locality  for  the 
proper  testing  of,  and  experimenting^with,  the 
different  kinds  of  fruit  trees — a  feature  of 
great  iioportance  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Institution,  and  one  as  desirable 
to  be  secured  as  any  that  can  be  mentioned.^^ 
Still  he  noticed  "near  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  farm,  three  or  four  acres  sufiiciently 
rocky  and  apparently  of  good  character  for  an 
orchard ;  while  near  the  White  farm  buildings, 
especially  to  the  north  of  the  bam  and  upon  & 
dedivity  facing  the  northward,  is  considerable 
sandy  or  light  loamy  soil." 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  "clayey 
loam"  of  the  Penobscot  and  its  tributaries, 
but  if  it  is  any  thing  like  the  clayey  loam  of 
the  valley  of  Lake  Champlain,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,-  we  must  hope  that  the  sth>ng 
hands  of  Xhe  young  men  of  Maine,  guided  by 
the  teachings  of  science  and  aided  by  modem 
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machinery,  will  in  a  few  yean  give  to  tins 
college  fann  a  far  more  favorable  and  hope- 
ful '*look/'  and  perhaps  demonstnite  the  po»- 
sibilitj  that  the  section  in  which  it  is  located 
is  capable  of  a  high  rank  as  an  agricoltural 
district. 

Our  visitor  thinks  a  cheaper  stractore  might 
have  answered  for  a  dormitory,  and  remarks 
that  "when  windo^  glass  is  used  that  cost  two 
dollars  per  light,  and  doors  that  cost  twenty 
dollars  each,  we  should  question  whether 
somewhat  cheaper  glass,  and  good,  but  less 
expensive  doors,  would  not  be  far  better,  pro- 
vided by  the  means  a  little  money  could  be 
saved  for  additional  buildings,  scientific  ap- 
paratus, or  other  necessary  equipments  of  the* 
college.*^ 

In  deciding  to  open  the  college,  ''with- 
out a  President,  without  a  library,  with- 
out a  laboratory,  with  but  a  limited  appara- 
tus, and  with  only  a  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  a  Farm  Superintendent,"  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  he  says,  are  acting  on  a  ''judgment 
that  is  certainly  different  from  our  own,  and 
while  we  wish  it  the  mosit  complete  success, 
we  earnestly  hope  the  result  will  not  be  such 
as  to  bring  disappointment." 

In  relation  to  the  crops  and  stock  now  on 
farm,  which  have  been  managed  for  the  tyro 
years  past  by  Hon.  John  H.  Gilman,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Farmer  says : 

The  present  season  the  farm  has  cut  ninety  tons 
of  hay,  the  yield  averaging  abont  one  ton  to  the 
acre.  Haying  was  commenced  the  5th  of  July. 
The  hay,  with  the  exception  of  three  tons  of  mead- 
ow hay,  is  of  superior  quality,  chiefly  herdsgrass 
and  rcdtop,  and  is  in  excellent  condition.  The 
experiment  was*  tried  of  putting  in  one  mow  im- 
mediately after  it  was  cat,  with  no  making  and  no 
foreign  moisture  in  the  grass.  It  was  cut  the  18th 
of  July,  about  11  o'clock  A.  M.^and  hauled  into 
the  bam  about  2  o'clock  P.  M.  Four  tons  were 
put  into  a  mow  by  itself,  and  upon  the  top,  old 
Btiaw  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  was  pitched 
on.  The  result  is  a  complete  loss.  The  other 
crops  upon  the  farm  are  seven  acres  of  potatoes, 
seven  acres  of  barley  and  three  and  a  hair  acres  of 
buckwheat.  No  corn  is  raised,  from  the  fact  that 
four  bushels  of  potatoes  can  be  raised  easier  than 
one  of  corn.  Eight  acres  of  land  are  being  sum- 
mer tilled,  upon  live  of  which  grass  was  ploughed 
under  early  in  the  summer,  and  buckwheat  sowed 
and  ploughed  under  upon  the  other  three.  To  the 
south  of  the  White  farm  house,  is*a  small  IVuit 
garden  in  which  thirty  to  fifty  apple  trees,  of 
rather  small  bize  and  of  somewhat  stunted  appear- 
ance, which  led  us  to  the  belief  that  the  soil  Is  not 
a  favorable  one  for  fruit  trees.  This  appearance 
of  the  trees,  however,  we  were  informed  was  due 
in  a  measure  to  neglect,  and  we  were  also  in- 
formed that  in  some  places  in  the  vicinity,  good 
orchards  of  fine  healthy  trees,  where  they  had 
been  pn)perly  cared  for,  were  to  be  found,  in  the 
fall  of  1866  fonr  hundred  pear  trees  were  set  out  in 
tbo  nursery,  and  of  these  certainly  not  more  than 


one-half  are   now  living.    Some  'four  thousand 
yoimg  apple  trees  are  looking  very  well. 

The  stock  upon  the  farm  consists  of  six  head  of 
ftill  blood  Durham  stock,  as  follows:  onebull, 
two  cowl,  one  one-year-old  heifer  and  two  calves ; 
togethexv  with  seventeen  head  of  grade  cattle,  five 
horses,  six^  sheep  and  lambs,  and  four  swine. 


JAMB8TOWN  BBSBD  OF  OAT- 
TIilD. 

Will  you  or  som^  of  your  correspondents  in- 
form me  through  the  Kbw  England  Fabmek, 
what  breed  vou  would  call  a  cow  that  resembles 
the  picture  of  the  Dutch  cow  in  the  last  Fabmeb, 
in  color  and  shape,  but  has  no  horns.  I  am  in- 
formed her  grandmother  was  Imported  from  Ire- 
land in  the  Jamestown.  I  have  a  very  likely  male 
calf  fh>m  this  cow,  which  is  now  more  than  two 
months  old,  and  he  too  will  be  hornless,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  wBat  breed  to  call  ]i|n.  Veg* 
etation  has  advanced  more  rapidly  for  two  months 
past  than  I  ever  recollect  observing. 

Thomas  Habkbll. 

W.  Gloucester,  Mass,,  Aug.  6, 1868. 


Reuabks. — On  reading  this  inquiry,  we  re- 
membered of  having  seen,  and  we  thought  of 
having  published,  some  account  of  the  James- 
town cow,  not  long  since,  but  for  some  time 
we  were  unable  to  lay  our  hands  upon  the 
documents,  without  which  we  did  not  like  to 
trust  to  our  memory  for  a  reply.  After  con- 
siderable inquiry  and  hunting,  we  find  in  the 
abstract  of  the  County  Reports  in  the  Agri^ 
culture  of  Massachusetts,  a  detailed  statement 
of  her  history,  written  by  our  correspondent, 
A.  W.  Cheever,  Esq.,  Sheldonville,  Norfolk  ^ 
County,  Mass. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1847,  the 
United  States  ship,  Jamestown,  Capt.  B.  B. 
Forbes,  commander,  carried  a  cargo  of  pro- 
visions from  this  country  to  the  starving 
people  of  Ireland.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
that  country,  wishing  to  confer  some  token  of 
his  gratitude,  made  a  present  of  a  fine  Suf- 
folk heifer  to  Capt.  Forbes,  which  proved  to 
be  a  deep  milker,  giving  in  her  flow  twenty- 
six  quarts  beer  measure  of  the  richest  milk. 
Capt.  Forbes  sold  the  cow  on  his  arrival  here 
and  gave  the  proceeds  to  the  Irish  Charity 
Fimd.  John  Marland  of  Andover,  Mass.,  * 
was  the  purchaser.  From  him  she  passed 
into  the  hands  of  J.  D.  Bates,  of  Swampsoot, 
and  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Osbom 
of  Danvers,  Mass. 

Mr.  Sanford  Howard,  who  saw  this  cow 
and  who  had  also  seen  the  Suffolks  in  England, 
says  that  she  closely  resembled  the  Suf- 
folk, an  English  breed  without  horns.  He 
also  says  that  the  Suffolks  are  different  in 
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color,  shape  and  characteristics  from  the  Gal- 
lowajs,  which  are  also  "polled^*  or  hornless, 
tJid  almost  invariably  black. 

Col.  Stone  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  who  is  en- 
deavoring to  preserve  and  perpetuate  in  its  pu- 
rity, as  far  as  possible,  this  Jamestown  stock, 
says  that  as  far  as  he  knows,  the  original  cow 
never  had  but  one  heifer  calf.  A  bull  called 
"Jamestown"  from  this  cow,  by  *'Beveriy,"  a 
thorough  bred  Jersey,  (out  of  "Flora"  by  the 
**First  Prize  Bull,"  at  the  Royal  agricultural 
Show  in  Jersey,)  has  left  a  progeny  which  ap- 
pears to  possess  superior  dairy  properties. 
Nearly  all  the  descendants  of  the  cow  "James- 
town" tfe  without  horns,  showing  the  remark- 
able strength  of  the  Suffolk  strain. 

In  1867,  the  first  premium  of  the  "Wilder 
Cup"  was  awarded  by  the  Norfolk  County 
Agricultural  Society  to  J.  W.  Gay,  of  West 
Dedham,  for  his  superior  herd  of  fifteen  milch 
cows,  eleven  of  which  were  Jamestowns. 

In  closing  his  statement  to  Mr.  Cheever, 
Col.  Stone  says : — 

"You  know  the  strong  prejudice  I  have  in 
favor  of  this  stock,  and  you  have  seen  some 
good  specimens  of  the  same.  They  possess 
qualities  which  I  consider  very  valuable  in  a 
dairy  stock.  They  are  very  gentle,  I  never 
having  known  a  vicious  animal,  unless  they 
were  too  strongly  crossed  with  the  Jersey. 
When  'Jamestown^  was  five  years  old,  a  four 
year  old  boy  could  manage  him  in  safety ;  he 
was  worked  in  l)aifaes8  and  perfectly  handy. 
They  are  perfectly  hardy,  good  feeders,  and 
hold  out  in  their  milk  remarkably,  which  I 
consider  the  great  recommendation,  I  know 
of  several  that  give  milk  the  year  round.^^ 

The  cow  "Flora,"  mentioned  in  the  above 
account  as  the  grandam,  on  the  Jersey  side, 
of  the  bull  "Jamestown,"  was  imported  by 
Mr.  Motley,  and  proved  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  that  celebrated  Ftock,  having 
made  sixteen  pounds  of  butter  a  week. 

We  think  it  probable,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Haskell^s  cattle  belong  to  ihe  Jamestown 
stock,  and  we  hope  that  the  foregoing  will  be 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  his  inquiries. 

But  is  this  all  P  If  the  anticipations  of  our 
Norfolk  friends  shall  be  .realized  as  to  the 
value  of  this  stock,  may  we  not  recognize  in 
the  hwtory  of  this  "Suffolk  heifer," — a  mere 
token  of  the  gratitude  of  a  s^ering  people. — 
*'a  ilivinlty  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew 


them  as  we  will," — a  divinity  thait  has  nid, 
"Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  ihoo 
shalt  find  it  after  many  days  P" 


XTBW  FUBUOATIOirS. 

The  American  Devon  Herd  Book,  pnbliflfaed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Aseoclatton  of  Breeders  of  T^or- 
ough-bre«i  Neat  8tock.  Edited  by  Horaoe  Miil-*  Ses- 
Bions,  South  Wil'iraham,  Hmnpdtjn  County,  Maf«. 
Bprlngfleld  lias*.,  8  Bowles  &  Co.  1868.  Price 
$2  CO  for  first  vo).  aod  $2-60  f«r  soeood,  or,  bound  t<^ 
getber,  $4  60,  post  paid.    Pages  144  and  148. 

The  addition  of  these  two  volumes.  Just  received, 
makes  oar  library  quite  complete  in  the  Devon 
department,  as  we  bad  previously  on  our  shelves 
the  first  and  second  volumes  by  Davy  and  the 
third  volume  by  Sanford  Howard,  now  Secretary 
of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Mr, 
Sessions  having  secured  the  few  copies  of  Davy's 
English  Devon  Herd  Book  in  this  country  offers 
them,  bound  together,  for  9^.50.  In  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Mr.  Sessions'  American  Devon  Herd  Book, 
published  in  1863,  fifteen  States  were  represented 
by  fifty-three  different  breeders,  with  the  pedigrees 
of  151  bulls  and  350  cows,  making  in  all  501  ani- 
mals, all  owned  in  America.  The  second  volame, 
published  in  1868,  contains  the  pedigrees  of  252 
bulls  and  418  cows— 670  in  all— from  150  breeders 
and  owners,  residing  in  21  States,  and  some  in  the 
British  Provinces. 

In  consequence  of  the  prohibition  by  the  general 
government  of  the  importation  of  cattle  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  against  the  introduction  of 
the  plague  so  fatal  in  England,  no  Dcvons  have 
been  imported  into  this  country  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Sessions'  first  volume ;  nor  is  it  deemed 
necessary  to  do  so,  as  he  says  it  is  the  tej»tiniony 
of  those  who  have  visited  the  best  herds  la  Eng- 
land, that  we  need  not  go  abroad  to  obtain  animali 
equal  in  every  point  of  excellence  to  the  best  that 
can  be  found  in  England. 

We  do  not  feel  competent  to  p&ss  a  critical  Jadg- 
ment  upon  the  execution  of  the  difficult  task  which 
the  editor  has  undertaken  and  accomplished.  So 
favorably,  however,  was  his  first  volume  received 
by  the  breeders  and  owners  of  thorough-bred 
Devons,  that  the  editor  remarks,  "We  only  hope 
that  the  second  volume  will  meet  with  the  same 
fiivor  as  the  first,  and  be  worthy  of  the  title  of  the 
American  Devon  Herd  Book,  and  receive  the  uni- 
versal patronage  of  the  Devon  breeders  of  Amer- 
ica. The  second  volume  is  larger,  and  with  the 
experience  gained  in  the  preparation  of  the  first 
volume,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  editor  has  pro- 
duced a  work  at  l^ast  proportionally  more  perftct 
and  valuable,  and  we  need  only  inform  the  breed- 
ers of  this  favorite  race  of  cattle,  that  the  second 
volume  of  the  American  Devon  Herd  Book  is 
ready  for  delivery. 

Notice  is  also  given  that  the  third  volume  will 
be  published  in  three  or  four  years,  or  ai  soon  as 
a  sufficient  number  of  pedigrees  are  received  to 
warrant  its  publication. 
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Tax  Ambbkak  Stud  Book  :  Ctontalnlng  ftill  Pedi- 
grees  of  all  the  Imported  Tbcrougb-bred  Stallions 
and  scares,  with  their  Prodacet  iDelndlng  the  Arabs, 
Birbs  and  Bpanlsh  Hortes,  from  the  earliest  Ac- 
coniita  of  Racing  In  America  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1807 ;  AUo  all  the  Nuiive  Mares  and  their  prodace, 
Alphabetically  arranged.  With  an  Appendix,  giving 
Pedigrees  of  hll  the  ifative  BtalMone  whose  Dami have 
DO  .ZS^un^'s,  with  a  fhll  and  copious  Index  to  produce 
of  the  Mares.  By  S.  D.  Brace,  Editor  of  the  Turf^ 
f^Seld and  Farm.  Vol.1.  AtoL.  Chicago:  K.B. 
Myers  te  Co.  1868.  Price  #10.  Large  octavo,  664pp., 
Charief  Riithvcn  Bvram,  323  Washington  St.,  Boston, 
SQle  agent  for  NewSbgland'. 

The  print,  paper  and  illustrations,  mostly  steel 
or  copper-plate,  are  in  the  best  style  of  modem 
book-making.  But  we  are  not  sufficiently  well 
posted  on  Stud-books,  or  on  the  history  .of  Ameri- 
can horses  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness or  thoroughness  of  this  work.  The 
anthor  informs  us  that  twenty  years  haye  been 
occupied  in*  gathering  the  information  which  it 
contains,  and  that  none  bnt  those  who  have  In- 
quired into  the  loose,  obscare  records  of  the  past 
have  any  idea  of  what  a  herculean  task  It  has 
been.  From  the  delay,  in  the  publication  of  this 
book,  the  writer  says,  complaints  have  arisen 
which  haye  been  yery  annoying;  and  if  the  an- 
thor had  only  looked  to  his  own  ease  and  a  speedy 
remuneration  for  his  services,  he  would  haye  har- 
ried it  out  years  ago.  But  a  feeling  that  the  great 
labor  of  his  life  should  correspond  to  what  he 
knew  to  be  the  correct  standard,  prompted  him  to 
go  oyer  and  over  it  again ;  and,  in  following  a 
chain  which  later  researches  gaye  the  key  to,  he 
had  to  throw  out  matter  preyiously  arranged.  In 
addition  to  this,  his  desire  to  remedy  the  sl^hiest 
defect  led  to  a  continual  repetition  of  the  work. 

We  are  assured  that  eminent  turf  men  and 
breeders  in  all  sections,  who  haye  examined  the 
proof  sheets,  approve  and  recommend  it  aa  the 
most  complete  and  exhaustlye  work  of  the  kind 
extant.  The  publication  of  most  of  the  pedigrees 
in  the  weekly  issues  of  the  Turf,  Field  and  Farm, 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  mnst  we  think 
have  secnred  many  corrections  and  hints  fh>m 
breeders  and  horsemen  among  the  readers  of  that 
widely  circulated  journal. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  mach  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  the  first  yolnme  of  Mr.  Brace's 
American  Stnd-book.  By  printing  the  pedigrees 
on  small  type  and  in  doable  colonms,  much  space 
is  saved  and  great  distinctaess  secared. 


^An  Otta^iwa,  Iowa,  paper  says  that  Bev.  Dr. 
Parker,  of  Bladensbarg,  in  that  county,  pared  It 
wart  on  his  hand,  splitting  it  to  the  qaick,  and 
then  mashed  one  of  the  old-fiubioned  potato  bogs 
on  the  woand,  for  an  experiment,  when  he  was 
seized  almost  instantly  with  a  deathly  sickness,  so 
that  he  was  unable  to  fill  his  regular  appointment 
to  preach,  and  since  then  has  been  under  the  caze 
of  four  physicians,  with  bat  little  hope  of  his  re- 
covery ;  mortification  having  taken  phice  in  his 
arm,  rendering  it  necessary  to  amputate. 


.  For  tkt  New  England  Farmer, 
PRBSTBBVATIOy  OF  FOBB8T8. 

Your  conespondent,  Z.  £.  Jameson,  in 
Farmer  of  August  1,  controverts  my  idea  of 
the  necessity  of  greater  care  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  forest  trees.  He  assimnes  ''that  this 
earth  was  designed  for  num^s  habitation,  and 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  subdue  and  replenish  it.^* 
This  may  be  true  in  a  certain  sense,  but  does 
it  follow  that  it  is  man^s  duty  to  mangle  and 
destroy  the  grand  old  forests,  the  workman- 
ship of  Nature,  the  mother  of  us  all,  and  to 
treat  every  tree  as  a  mortal  enemy  ?  or,  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  carrying  this  war  of  ex- 
termination and  subjection  too  far  ? 

Where  wood  land  is  worth  no  more  than, 
according  to  the  representation  of  Mr.  Jame- 
son it  is  in  Vermont,  or  where  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  worth  any  more  in  the  future,  the  culti- 
vation or  even  preservation  of  forest  trees 
may  not  be  advisable  in  a  pecuniary  pojpt  of 
view.  Where  good  wood  land  is  wortn  only 
from  92  to  $40  per  acre,  as  he  says  it  is  in 
Northern  Vermont,  and  the  farmer  has  not 
already  more  cleared  land  than  he  can  culti- 
vate without  resorting  to  the  skinning  process, 
he  may  have  the  best  of  the  argument ;  but 
where,  as  with  us,  it  ia  worth  $300  and  up- 
wards, per  acre,  and  the  land,  from  being 
rough,  is  not  worth  more  than  $10  per  acre, 
when  cleared,  for  grazing,  reason  as  well  as 
experience  teaches  £at  the  growth  of  the  for- 
est is  more  than  the  interest  on  the  land. 

But,  adopting  the  coarse  of  your  correspon- 
dent, what,  iji  a  few  years,  is  to  keep  up  the 
throb  of  the  pulse  of  the  iron  horse  that  fol- 
lows the  net  work  of  railroads  that,  like  the 
veins  of  the  human  body,  branch  out  in  ten 
thousand  ramifications,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  country,  wending  its  way 
over  the  snow  fields  of  the  Bocky  Motmtains, 
and  through  unknown  deserts  to  the  far  Pacific 
coast? 

I  think,  in  view  of  this  and  other  considerar 
tions,  that  it  is  high  time  to  begin  to  practice 
economy  with  the  forest  growth.  When  I  see 
the  dram  that  is  being  made  on  the  forests  in 
my  own  immediate  neighborhood,  and  see  no 
reason  why  the  same  demand  for  wood  should 
not  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  when  I 
consider  the  untold  millions  of  dollars  worth 
destroyed  dtirinff  the  late  civil  war,  and  the 
fact  that  the  lumber  regions  of  Maine,  years 
ago,  were  driven  back  to  the  head  waters  of 
the  Kennebec  ayd  Penobscot,  and  when  I  re- 
member that  the  great  West  is  increasing  in 
railroads,  but  decreasing  in  wood  and  timber, 
I  feel  that  it  is  high  time  to  take  measures  to 
secure  a  supply  for  the  future. 

I  am  not  enough  acquainted  with  climatol- 
ogy to  say  what  t&  effect  of  the  forest  has 
upon  our  climate,  bat  I  am  aware  that  in  cer- 
tain bleak  localities  on  our  farms,  a  forest  will 
oflen  shelter  fields  from  the  cold  winds,  and  * 
make  them  a  week  or  two  earlier  and  warmer 
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in  spring  for  cultivation.  This  I  can  prove 
from  experience  on  my  farm,  wbere  about 
three  acres  of  wood  stretch  along  the  north- 
westerly side  of  a  swell  of  land,  thereby  shel- 
tering ten  or  fifteen  acres  in  two  fields  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  from  the  wind  that  con- 
tinually sweeps  up  in  a  northwesterly  direction, 
througn  a  tract  of  country  two  and  a  half  or 
three  miles  in  length,  between  two  long  ranges 
of  hills.  Forty  years  ago,  where  the  said  for- 
est trees  now  stand, — ^many  of  which  are  large 
enough  for  * 'saw-logs,'^ — ^afield  of  Indian  com 
flourished ;  the  forms  of  the  hills  still  remain 
plainly  visible  among  the  trees.  I  believe 
that,  casting  the  legfu  interest  on  said  land  at 
$20  per  acre,  its  fuU  value  without  the^  wood, 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  and  estimating 
the  wood  as  it  now  stands  at  its  market  value, 
it  will  be  shown  that  no  loss  haabeen  incurred 
in  allowing  it  to  grow  up  to  a  forest,  though 
susceptible  of  cultivation  as  a  field. 

Now,  according  to  Mr.  Jameson^s  plan, 
what  should  I  do  but  rise,  slay  and  destroy  that 
forest?  Were  I  to  do  so,  I  should  consider 
myself  a  fit  subject,  at  the  next  sitting  of  the 
Probate  court  in  this  county,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  one  of  my  neighbors  to  a  guar^ 
dianship  over  me  and  my  estate. 

M.  J.  Hakvkx. 

Epping,  N,  if.,  Aug.  17,  1868. 


THO  OATTIiII  DIBBASB. 

The  assumption  that  cattle  from  Texas  or 
any  other  section,  apparently  healthy  them- 
selves, should  leave  on  the  ground  over  which 
they  pass,  or  in  the  water  of  which  they  drink, 
a  poison,  an  insect,  or  anything  that  causes 
deadly  disease  in  native  cattle,  is  one  which 
many  cattle  dealers  and  butchers  in  this  mar- 
ket are  unwilling  to  admit.  That  the  seeds 
or  germs  of  fevers  and  other  diseases  of  the 
human  family  may  lurk  in  the  clothing  of 
nurses,  is  a  fact  more  readily  admitted  and 
more  easily  accounted  for. 

To  admit  that  there  is  much  mysteiy  about 
the  present  cattle  disease  does  not  explain  the 
facts  which  have  been  observed  for  years  by 
people  at  the  West,  who  have  had  a  dear- 
bought  experience  with  the  '^Spanish  Fever.^' 
To  Uie  facts  stated  in  the  communication  in  the 
last  FABiiER,  from  J.  R.  Dpdge,  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  at  Washington,  we  may 
add,  from  the  Report  for  1866,  the  statement 
that  Texan  cattle  driver  to  New  Orleans  do 
not  communicate  the  disease  to  the  cattle  of 
Louisiana.  In  1865,  eight  hundred  Texan 
cattle  were  driven  into  Mississippi  county, 
Arkansas,  and  scattered  throughout  the  county 
.  without  producing  the  disease.    The  fact  that 


these  sections  lie  on' the  Mississippi  river,  and 
in  a  mioimaiic  region  is  suggested  y  the  rea- 
son for  the  non-development  of  the  disease. 
We  also  copy  firom  the  same  Report  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  Col.  J.  Wilker- 
son,  originally  published  in  the  Soidhem 
Outtwator:-^ 

"I  have  been  a  cattle  dealer  for  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years,  and  in  that  lame  have  had 
many  a  death  among  my  stock  by  this  disease, 
and  have  in  consec|uence  taken  some  notice, 
meanwhile  endeavoring  to  learn  its  causes  and 
how  it  was  brought  about.  I  notice  that  cat- 
tle scarcely  ever  .take  the  fever  if  let  remain 
where  they  were  raised,  and  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced it  is  generally  brought  on  by  a  change 
of  climate.  For  instance,  you  take  cattle 
from  the  mountain  country  to  the  low  country 
and  they  will  take  the  fever  in  a  short  time 
and  die,  but  their  disease  will  not  affect  the 
cattle  raised  there;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
take  cattle  raised  in  what  we  call  a  distem- 
pered part  of  our  country — ^that  is,  the  low 
country — from  warm  latitudes,  up  into  a  colder 
one,  they  will  themselves  improve  all  the  time ; 
b'lt,  without  being  sick  themselves,  they  will 
spread  the  fever  and  kill  the  cattle  in  the  sec- 
tion of  country  into  which  they  are  taken,  till 
they  travel  on,  or  stay  or  lutve  staid  Ions 
enough  for  the  fever  to  leave  the  system.  1 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  driving  cattle  from 
Florida  to  Yirsinia,  and  found  my  cattle  to 
improve  and  do  well ;  but  after  I  passed  the 
line.  0(84  degrees,  thev  began  to  spread  the 
fever  aU  along  the  Ime  of  travel  among  tiie 
stock  raised  in  that  section  of  the  country,  till 
I  struck  the  line  of  Virginia,  which  ii*  a  dis- 
tance of  about  250  miles,  then  it  ceased,  and 
all  went  on'  well.  I  suppose  the  reason  for 
its  stopping  was,  that  my  cattle  had  been  out 
of  the  low  countiy  lon^  enough  to  become  ac- 
climated. Hence,  I  think  the  disease  is  origi- 
nated fit>m  a  change  of  climate,  either  fit>m  a 
colder  to  a  warmer  climate,  or  taking  them 
from  a  warm  climate  to  a  more  cool  and 
healthy  one.  How  it  is  that  they  carry  the 
disease  with  them,  and  give  it  to  others  with- 
out injury  to  themselves,  is  a  mystery  I  am 
not  able  to  solve,  and  will  leave  that  to  be 
discussed  by  the  bureau  of  investigation.^^ 

The  following  case  is  given  by  the  Prairie 
Farmer  I 

Last  fall  a  herd  of  Cherokee  cattle  (85 
head)  were  brought  into  Champaign  County 
aad  placed  on  a  farm  with  a  herd  of  native 
cattle  (88  head).  They  were  fed  together  all 
winter  and  through  this  season  so  far.  This 
herd  was  out  of  the  track  of  the  later  Texas 
cattle,  but  on  the  15th  of  July,  they  were 
brought  up  on  to  the  prairie  where  such  had 
passed,  and  are  still  kept.  About  the  third 
of  August  the  natives  began  to  die  and  when 
we  were  there,  20  were  dead  and  all  the 
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others  sick,  while  the  Texas  cattle  ."were  all 
healthy  and  hearty,  right  among  them,  show- 
ing plainlj  that  cattle  wintered  over  do  not 
commimicate  the  disease,  or  contract  it. 

As  illustratiYe  of  the  opiniqp  that  native 

cattle  do  not  commnnicate  the  disease  to  other 

native  cattle,  the  Prairie  Fanner  sajs : 

Post  mortem  examination  has  been  made  of 
a  cow  near  the  stock  yards,  which  showed  all 
the  outward  symptoms.  The  examination 
showed  a  most  marked  case  of  the  disease. 
On  further  inquiry  about  the  yards,  we  learned 
that  a  lar^e  number  of  cows  which  had  ranged 
the  prairies  about  there  had  died,  while  those 
in  inclosures  were  safe  and  well.  One  in- 
stance was  that  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Hough 
House,  who  has  thirty-five  cows  which  i&we 
been  in  a  fenced  lot  joining  the  stock  yards  on 
one  side,  and  the  prairie  on  two  other  sides, 
where  the  Texas  cattle  have  been  pastured. 
These  cattle  are  all  safe  and  well,  as  are  those 
of  another  lot  nearly  similarly  situated.  ,  ^ 


WBJEN  TO  OUT  BUSTY  WHEAT. 

At  a  paeeting  of  the  Lexington,  Ey.,  Farm- 
ers^ Club,  Aug.  8th,  the  reports  as  to  the 
wheat  crop  in  that  section  were  quite  unfav- 
orable, and  some  members  thought  it  would 
have  to  be  abandoned.  In  relation  to  early 
cutting,  especially  that  attacked  by  rust,  Mr. 
Starks  said,  as  reported  in  the  Farmere^  Home 
Journal : — 

His  practice  has  been  to  cut  wheat  when 
attacked  by  rust  as  soon  as  it  is  in  the  doiieh 
state,  and  he  has  found  it  to  be  a  profitable 
plui,  as  his  merchants  in  Louisville,  to  whom 
ne  has  sold  his  crop  for  some  years,  prefer  hit 
wheat  to  that  of  many  other  farmers,  simply 
because  he  cats  it  earlier  than  is  customary  and 
before  its  valuable  properties  have  been  wasted, 
and  when  it  makes  more  flour,  and  of  a  supe- 
npr  quality  to  that  cut  later.  He  is  convinced, 
fitmi  long  and  careful  observation  that  the  va- 
bus  diseases  to  which  grain  is  subjected,  move 
In  cycles,  appearing  and  disappearing  reen- 
larly,  as  has  been  stated  in  regard  to  the  fly. 
In  reply  to  a  question — ^why  rusted  wheat,  cut 
when  in  the  dough  state,  becomes  plumper 
thim  that  left?  l^e  replied  that  the  sap  goes  to 
the  grain  and  nouriuies  it,  if  it  is  cut  when 
fffeen.  He  cuts  his  and  puts  it  in  good  shocks 
immediately  after  the  reaper ;  there  is  no  dan- 
cer of  it  moulding  from  the  sap  only,  but  if 
heavy  rains  come  it  may,  though  he  has  never 
had  any  do  so.  The  past  has  been  the  most 
peculiar  season  in  many  respects  we  have  ever 
Imown  in  Kentucky  and  furnishes  no  rule  for 
judging  the  future.  If  a  good  crop  of  wheat 
IS  expected,  it  most  make  ^ood  progress  in  the 
fall ;  grazing  has  |>roved  mjurious  some  sea- 
sons, but  at  others  it  did  yot  appear  to  produce 
any  bad  effect.    His  best  crops  have  been 


raised  on  hemp  land,  broken  up  with  a  two- 
horse  plow  as  soon  as  the  hemp  was  off  and 
rolled  well.  If  we  could  get  clover  land 
ploughed  up  early  enough  it  would  be  second 
only  to  hemp  land.  His  wheat  has  seemed  to 
do  worse  in  oat  stubble  than  in  anything  else, 
bist  on  hemp  land  the  growth  was  more  luxu- 
riant and  the  rust  was  more  serious  than  on 
com  land.  Until  this  year  he  had  never  no- 
ticed that  on  western  slopes  the  ffrain  was 
much  thicker.  He  fears  sudden  (£anges  of 
weather  in  winter  when  the  ground  is  filled 
with  water,  as  the  freezing  .and  thawing  dis- 
place the  roots. 


WOBKING  BTJTTBB. 

Pat,  pat,  pat,— roU.  roll,  roll, 
Tho  goldoD  batter  In  the  tray. 
It  caa't  endure  anoh  beating 
Without  giving  out  the  whey. 
Down  in  the  cool  cellar, 
Fur  oat  in  one  comer, 
Btand  Fanny  and  I; 
Patting  the  batter. 
Beady  for  market— 
The  rich  golden  butter; 
The  nice  flavored  batter. 
Made  by  Fanny  and  me. 
Shan  we  stamp  it  with  Bose, 
Or  stamp  it  with  Apple, 
Thia  beaatilhl  ball. 
That  stands  so hlghl 
I  think  we'U  impress  it, 
With  a  Ck>w— as  she  made  it. 
And  thos  we  did  do  it, 
Both  Fanny  and  I. 

Liz9ie,  In  BoHcn  CuMvator, 


Shobt-horn  Sales. — ^We  learn  from  the 
Country  Oentleman  that  Mr.  B  Sumner,  of 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  has  recentiy  sold  to  Richard 
Groodman,  Esq.,  Lenox,  Mass.,  the  cows  Laura 
5th  and  Snowdrop ;  to  Dr.  Okie,  FrovidSnce, 
R.  I.,  the  heifer  Countess  of  Antrim,  by  2d 
Earl  of  Carlisle  2804;  to  Capt.  Richard 
Vaughn,  Greenfield,  R.  I.,  cows  Alice  and 
Pitt  2d,  by  Fancy  Boy  2889— also  bull  calf 
Neptune,  by  2d  Earl  of  Carlisle  2804;  to 
Augustus  Whitman,  Esq.,  Fitchbnrg,  Mass.» 
yearling  heifer  Rosette,  by  2d  Earl  of  Carlisle 
2804,  and  bull  calf  Baron,  by  Rosy  Duke 
6142,  out  of  Baroness,  by  Barring!  on ;  to  R. 
O.  Storrs,  Mansfield,  Conn.,  bull  calf  Colfax, 
by  2d  Earl  of  Carlisle  2804,  and  bull  calf 
I^oe  Consort,  by  2d  Earl  of  Carlisle. 


— D.  F.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Ipswich,  Ifass.,  is  breed- 
ing the  Kerry  cattle  whidi  were  imported  by  Ifr. 
Sanford  Howard  in  1800,  fbr  Mr.  A.  W.  Austin,  of 
West  Boxbury.  We  leam  by  the  Qnmiry  Orniii^ 
man  that  Mr.  Appleton  has  sold  to  Mr.  Stiles^ 
Skaneateles,  N,  Y.,  the  yearling  heifer  "Biddy  ;** 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Sinclair  of  the  N.  T.  7W5wm,  the 
two-year  old,  '<Baby,"  and  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Perry, 
Providence,  B.  L,  the  cow  '*Dido." 
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BBXJCOBT  SOIJPSB. 
This  cut  represents  the  horse  that  took 
the  first  premiam  on  Thoroughbreds  at  the 
Exhibition  of  the  New  England  Agricultural 
Society  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  three  years  ago. 
He  stands  sixteen  hands  high,  and  weighs 
1075  pounds.  He  was  bred,  and  is  still  owned 
by  Winthrop  W.  Chenery,  Esq.,  of  Belmont, 
Mass.  His  color  is  a  rich«golden  chestnut; 
he  has  a  dean,  neat  head ;  strong,  oblique 
shoulders ;  short,  strong  back  and  loins ;  yery 
long  hind  quarters  j;  powerful^  well-let-down 
hocks ;  flat,  wide  sinewy  legs ;  faultless  feet ; 
and  throughout  a  full  share  of  bone  and  muscle. 
He  is  good-tempered,  tractable,  and  possessed 
of  remarkable  speed  and  endurance.  Four 
fir^  priua  have  been  awarded  to  him  by  dif- 
ferent New  England  Agricultural  Societies. 
His  pedigree  shows  that  he  was  got  by  im- 
ported Balrawnie,  out  of  Meg  Merrilieshy 
Lercy,  dam  by  Black  Snake,  and  he  by  Lee 
Boo,  &c.,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  by  those 
familiar  with  the  stud  history  of  England,  that 
Belmont  Eclipse  unites  the  blood  of  some  of 
the  -best  races  of  the  English  hone. 


BXTBAOTS  AST)  B3IIFIJBB* 

OOLTS  BXTBBIMO  THXnt  TAILS. 

I  have  preTioosly  had  some  trouble  with  itcbl- 
ness  in  my  horses,  and  now  haTe  a  colt,  worth  flye 
or  six  hundred  dollars,  that  has  rubbed  most  of 
the  hair  from  his  tail.  If  yon  can  prescribe  some- 
thfaig  to  remove  the  difacnlty  and  to  restore  the 
hair,  it  will  be  worth  much  to  me  and  to  others 
whose  horses  are  similarly  afiUcted.  s.  p. 

BipUm,  VU  Aug,  7, 1868. 

Bemabks.— After  speaking  of  the  mange,  Mr. 
Tonatt  remarks  that  every  case  of  itchiness  of  the 
ridn  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  When  a 
horse  is  seen  to  mb  the  root  of  his  tsil,  or  his  head, 
or  neck,  the  parts  should  be  careftilly  examined. 
If  the  roots  of  the  hair  where  It  has  been  rubbed 
off  remain,  and  there  Is  only  redness  and  not  scurf- 
iness  of  the  skin,  it  probably  is  not  mange  but 
only  the  eflf^  of  lice,  or  inflammation,  or  other 
nnhealthiness  of  the  skin. 

But  as  our  correspondent  sajs  nothing  about  the 
^state  of  the  skin  of  his  colt,  or  of  its  rubbing  any 
other  part  of  its  body,  we  are  inclined  to  the  opin- 
ion that  the  rubbing  of  his  colt  is  caused  by  worms 
in  the  rectum  and  not  by  lice  or  disease  In  the 
cuticle.  This  point,  however,  should  be  decided 
befbre  any  medical  treatment  is  attempted. 

An  inquiry,  similar  to  that  of  our  correspondent 
was  made  in  the  Comdrg  ChnUtman  some  two  or 
three  years  ago,  which  lead  to  the  expression  of 
the  opinion  of  sevMl  horsemen  on  the  subject, 
most  of  whom  ascnbed  the  dlfDcnlty  to  worms. 
The  effect  of  Ascarides  in  children  and  adults  is 


well  known,  and  It  is  believed  the  horse  is  simi- 
larly afflicted.  An  Illinois  horseman  replied  that 
he  would  wsrrant  a  cure  by  a  daily  rubbing  with 
the  stable  rubbing  cloth,  with  greasing  or  oiling 
with  the  finger  ff  swab  the  seat  of  the  dlsesse. 
He  also  recommended  giving  a  few  clean  wood 
ashes,  some  salt  and  a  teaspoonfhl  of  rosin  in  the 
oats  tluree  times  a  week  for  one  or  two  weeks. 

A  New  York  horseman  reoonunended  the  fbi- 
lowing,— to  be  administered  once  a  day,  on  an 
empty  stomach,  to  be  followed  by  a  mash  of  shorts 
well  seasoned  with  salt,—  ^ 

CutonOil  ....•*■•..••.•,  .12  onnoM, 

Oil  of  WomuMed  ..it..* 1  onaoe. 

Oil  of  Taniy   •• »•...     8  drachms. 

After  giving  the  above  for  two  or  three  days,  or 
until  the  worms  come  away,  give  the  animal  one 
ounce,  night  and  morning,  in  his  flsed,  until  the 
itching  disappears,  of  the  following  preparation : 

Popular  Bark 1  pound. 

White  M oatard  Bead,  (wholeO  Powdered 
Mandrake,  Sulphur,  Bait,  Ginger,  and 
Ghaceoal,  of  eaeh  •.•••.•..•••    2  otmees* 

wnrim  wheat. 

The  first  of  our  glorious  harvests,  the  great,  m- 
dispensable  hay  crop,  is  now  secured,  to  the  joy  of 
the  husbandman,  in  better  condition  thao  is  usuaJ, 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  sprine  wheat  and  other  small 
grains  may  be  a  partial  failure  fnnn  the  abundant 
early  rains  and  the  late  pinching  drought.  But 
such  fidlure  should  not  discourage  us  so  &r  as  to 
induce  us  not  to  try  again  another  spring.  We 
must  fJEill  back  on  our  main  cAonctf,— winter  wheat, 
which  is  fkr  superior  in  quality,  quantity  and  saftty 
as  a  crop.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  more  at- 
tention is  given  to  this  crop  by  New  England  fkr- 
mers  than  formerly.  The  time  is  sure  to  come 
when  there  shall  be  a  wheat  field  on  every  flum, 
as  there  is  now  a  cornfield  and  an  orchard,  and 
when  the  money  now  paid  for  our  barrels  of  flour 
shall  remain  in  our  pockets,  to  pay  a  debt,  or  buy 
some  needed  implement  that  shall  lighten  out 
hard,  daily  labors  in  the  field. 

The  New  England  States,  mm  and  oS.  Ue  on  the 
bosom  of  this  great  planet  a  waste,  and  almost  a 
desert,  as  regards  the  production  of  wheat,  while 
thousands  m  acres  are  raised  in  latitudes  botn 
north  and  south  of  us.  Even  in  cold  Russia  and 
Lapland  this  cereal  is  their  main  stay.  Through 
the  iaflnenoe  of  a  recommendation  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  Maine,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of 
that  State,  an  act  was  passed  giving  a  bounty  on 
its  growth,  and  the  result  will  be  an  immense  rev- 
enue to  the  State  in  a  very  few  years.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Govenors  of  the  other  New  Eng- 
land States  have  not  followed  the  example  of  Got. 
Chamberlin.  Eventually  they  will  oo  so,  and 
wheat  growing  will  become  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able and  important  features  of  New  England 
farming.  If  any  crop  is  worth  raising  in  the  old 
States,  it  is  this.  We  ask  the  farmer  to  be  up  and 
doing  witbonS  waiting  for  legishitive  encourag»> 
ment. 

Though  I  may  repeat  my  fbrmer  advice,  permit 
me  to  say  to  new  banners,  plough  a  piece  of  your 
mowing  field  or  pasture  inuneoiately.  ▲  good 
second  crop  with  the  stubble,  is  almost  equal  to  a 
clover  fallow,  cur  a  fair  dressing  of  manure.  Har« 
row  and  mellow  the  sod,  and  get  in  the  seed  three 
inches  deep  if  possible.  Soak  the  seed,  and  be 
sure  it  is  the  winter  variety,  in  brine  hy  dissolving 
ha^  a  peck  of  salt  in  four  or  five  pails  of  water, 
ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  rake  it  in  ashes  or  slaked 
lime.   This  is  death  to  the  weevil  fly.   Sow  one 
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and  three  quarters  to  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  ftt>m 
the  first  to  the  tenth  of  September.  A  small  patch 
of  two  or  three  acres  wiU  fhmish  floor  for  a  good 
sized  family,  with  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre 
only.  Will  farmers  give  ns  the  results  of  their 
experiments  In  raising  wheat  ?  Henbt  Poor. 
Brooklyn,  L.  /.,  Attff,,  1868.      • 

bloody  uujl. 
In  reply  to  correspondents  In  Roxbuiy,  N.  H., 

*  Fitchburg  and  South  Abington,  Mass.,  who  have 
recently  inquired  for  a  remedy  for  bloody  milk, 
we  will  say  that  we  think  it  most  probable  that  the 
trouble  arises  from  some  local  cause,  rather  than 
Aronf  a  yltiated  condition  of  the  whole  s^tem. 
Milk  is  so  nearly  allied  to  blood,  that  a  slight  de- 
rangement of  the  delicate  organs  might  result  in 
bloody  milk.    It  may  be  the  result  of  bruise  or 

^sprain  caused  by  jumping  over  fences  and  logs,  or 
of  being  trodden  upon  by  other  cattle  while  lying 
down,  or  of  being  hooked  or  jostled  by  other 
cows,  or  abused  by  boys.  It  may  also  arise  Anom 
a  "cold"  taken  by  the  cow  while  lying  with  the 
udder  on  damp  ground,  or  ftrom  exposure  to  the 
great  and  sudden  changes  of  our  climate.  Cows 
are  often  crowded  too  closely  in  stalls  and  yards, 
where  they  quarrel  with  each  other  about  their 
feed,  and  tread  upon  and  bruise  each  other  when 
some  of  them  are  lying  down.  If  the  bloody 
milk  is  caused  by  a  braise,  that  should  be  healed ; 
if  by  inflammation,  that  should  be  removed.    It 

•  *  may  be  well  to  bathe  the  udder  with  soft  warm 

water,  and  administer  some  medicine.  An  ounce 
of  saltpetre,  dissolyed  in  water,  given  three  times 
in  the  course  of  a  week,  may  have  a  good  effect. 
The  old  remedy  of  a  piece  of  poke  root,  the  size 
of  a  small  hen's  egg,  grated  or  cut  fine,  and  given 
in  oats  or  other  feed,  once  a  day  for  two  days,. is 
also  recommended  by  some.  Poke  root,  however, 
we  believe  is  less  popular  with  veterinary  practi- 
tioners than  formerly.  In  our  own  stock  there 
are  cases  of  l^oody  milk  nearly  every  year,  but  it 
usually  continues  for  only  a  day  or  two  and  then 
subsides  without  other  medicine  than  bathing  the 
udder. 


KAKROWIXO  8WAAD  LAITD.— 1  COWWITH  A  COUGH. 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Fabkbr  an 
inquiry  in  regard  to  harrowing  sward  land.  I  will 
give  my  method.  I  use  a  Side-hlU  or  Swivel 
Plough,  which  I  prefer  for  several  reasons.  Har- 
row lengthwise  the  furrows  slightly,  in  order  to 
settle  them  down;  then  harrow  crosswise,  flrst 
ranning  the  harrow  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
furrows  were  turned,  going  back  in  the  same 
place,  and  so  continuing,  which  pulverizes  the 
ground  with  less  labor  and  rendets  it  smoother 
than  can  otherwise  be  done. 

I  have  a  cow  which  has  been  afilicted  with  a 
cough  for  the  last  nine  months,  with  discharge  of 
a  thick  matter  from  the  nostrils,  but  which  does 
not  appear  to  afiiect  her  general  health  materially. 
Will  vou  or  some  one  else  give  me  the  cause  and 
remedy  through  (be  medium  of  the  Farmbk  ? 

A  SUBSCBIBBB. 

East  Bardwiek,  Vt,,  Aug,  10, 18B8. 

2tBMABX8.^-A  cough  is  Bot  B  disoBse ;  it  is  sim- 
ply an  effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  one.  Still,  in 
common  language,  we  may  say  that  there  are  few 


things  more  dangerous  or  alarming  than  a  congh, 
in  man  or  beast.  -  How  many  "colds,**  that  with 
proper  care  and  treatment  might  have  been  broken 
up  and  cured  at  the  commencement,  end  in  fatal 
consumption.  So  with  cattle,  a  cough  that  mi^t 
have  been  removed  at  first  by  warm  housing,  a 
few  mashes  of  bran  or  shorts,  plenty  of  roots  ot 
other  green  food,  frequent  carrying,  or  perhaps  a 
dose  of  physic,  ends  in  serious  inflammation,  of 
the  lungs.  Dr.  Dadd'says  the  first  olgect  is  to  in- 
duce action  to  the  surface  by  fHction  and  counter 
irritants,  andreconunends  that  the  throat,  and  feet 
if  necessary,  be  well  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of 
olive  oil  4  ounces,  oil  of  cedar  1  ounce,  and  liqaid 
ammonia  half  an  ounce.  Then  give  a  dose  of 
powdered  liquorice  one  ounce,  composition  half  a 
teaspoonf^l,  in  a  quart  of  gruel,  to  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times  daring  twenty-four  hoars.  A 
drink  of  any  warm  aromatic  tea,  such  as  penny- 
royal, catnip  or  aniseed,  may  be  useful.  Mr. 
Youatt  says  that  an  epidemic  cough  that  was  Tery 
fatal  in  England  in  1830-31,  was  caused  by  tiie 
small  passages  of  the  lungs  being  absolutely  choked 
by  myriads  of  little  worms. 


OHBBBT  LBATE8  P0I80N0UB  FOB  OATTLA. 

Noticing  in  the  Pabkeb  of  August  Ist,  bj  your 
answer  to  an  inquiry  relative  to  the  cause  of^  a  dis- 
ease among  certain  cattle,  that  you  think  were 
poisoned  by  eating  cherrv  leaves,  I  wish  to  know 
to  what  kind  or  kinds  of  the  eherry  you  referred ; 
and  whether  the  poisonous  properties  are  confined 
to  one  species  or  belong  to  the  whole. 

This  is  a  subject  which  I  think  mav  well  merit 
attention,  as  the  wild  eherry,  especially  the  black 
and  red,  grow  in  great  abundance  hero,  and  there 
is  a  ready  access  to  it  in  the  pastures  for  stock  of 
all  kinds.  J.  P.  Cabb. 

WaUrfwrd,  VL,  Aug,  6. 1868. 

Rbmabxs.— From  statements  of  cases  of  fiital 
poisoning  by  eating  cherry,  leaves,  it  appears  that 
both  the  wild  and  tame  cherry  at  some  seasons, 
and  under  some  drcamstances,  are  poisonous.  It 
is  supposed  that  they  contain  Prtane  Add,  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  they  are  dangerous 
ottly  when  wilted,  but  cases  have  occurred  in 
which  the  green  leaves  have  pofsoned  animals.  A 
farmer  in  Plymouth  county,  Mass.,  who  had  three 
cows  killed  In  one  day  by  eating  the  wilted  leayes 
from  a  wild  cherry  that  had  been  blown  down  in 
the  pasture,  some  time  afterwards  finding  that  the 
cream  fh>m  his  milk  would  not  make  butter  as 
ufiual,  suspected  his  cows  had  eaten  something  in- 
jurious. He  therefore  watched  them,  and  fonnd 
that  as  soon  as  they  were  let  into  the  pasture  the 
cows  went  to  the  wall  and  commenced  browsing 
some  cherry  trees  within  their  reach.  The  cowa 
were  removed  to  another  field,  and  in  a  fbw  days 
the  milk  resumed  its  proper  quality.  A  lady  in- 
formed one  of  the  editors  of  the  Fabxbb  that  a 
dose  of  half  a  pint  of  vinegar  and  two  tablespoon- 
Ails  of  chalk  had  proved  effectual  in  several 


of  cherry  poisoning.  It  is  pn^ble  that  the  cheny 
leaves  are  poisonous  only,  or  Sainlyf  at  a  certain 
stage  of  their  growth  or  development.    As  salt  it 
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UBttol  in  cases  of  poison  from  stings,  &c.,  Mr.  Cole 
BOfgests  its  use  when  cattle  are  poisoned.  Possl- 
blj  well  salted  cattle  may  liaye  less  appetite  for 
cherry  leaves. 

NUTS  ON  ▲  G&APB  TINS. 

Accompcnying  this  please  find  a  piece  of  a 
grape  vine  with  a  clnster  of  nnts  or  something 
else.  There  was  another  like  clnster  next  them 
on  the  same  vine.  I  do  not  know  how  to  account 
for  it,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  lYom  709  or 
some  of  your  readers  a  solution.  We  are  informed 
in  Scripture  that  "men  do  not  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  or  flgs  of  thistles ;"  but  we  have  in  this 
something  that  appears  to  be  nuts  from  mpes. 

LOBENCO  BnowN. 
West  Northfield,  Vt,  Aug.  7, 1868. 

Bbxakks.— This  probably  is  simply  one  of  those 
monstrosities  which  are  occasionally  seen  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  which  have  parallels  also 
in  the  animal  world,  but  for  the  production  of 
which  naturalists  are  not  able  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory reason.  We  generally  content  ourselves  by 
saying,  "they  are  out  of  the  common  order  of  na- 
ture"— ^"unnaturoi  productions,"  &c.  In  this  case, 
instead  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  we  have  a  "bunch' 
of  something  that  has  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  immature  hazel-nuts.  On  opening  the  nuts  we 
found  that  many  of  the  seeds  which  they  contain 
had  been  eaten  into  by  a  very  small  yellow  mag- 
got. The  eggs  from  which  they  hatched  may  have 
been  laid  in  the  embryo  grape  and  produced  the 
Irvegnlar  growth,  or  these  worms  may  have  been 
bred  in  the  abnormal  development.  We  have 
heard  of  sjmilar  cases  before,  and  hope  that  some 
grape  grower  \rlll  give  Mr.  Brown  a  more  satis- 
factory  explanation  of  this  freak  of  his  vine. 

WHITB  BPBCKS  IN  BUTTBB. 

Having  read  in  the  Fabmbb  of  July  4  and  18. 
di£fbrent  opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  what  we  call 
striped  batter,  all  of  which  I  think  are  erroneous, 
I  beg  leave  to  express  my  conclusions.  I  have 
long  been  satisfied  that  there  is  but  one  cause  and 
one  remedy.  If  the  butter  is  worked  thoroughly 
after  it  is  salted,  it  wUl  not  be  striped.  Ton  may 
not  believe  tbls  at  first,  but  if  you  taste  of  the 
white  spots,  you  will  flna  they  are  perfectly  i^h. 
The  buiter  is  oftener  striped  in  very  warm  weather, 
when  the  hands,  by  softening  it,  prevent  its  being 
worked  properly.  Bid  any  one  ever  keep  the 
"spotted  butter'^  in  a  cool  place  twenty-four  hours, 
then  work  it  till  it  was  waxy,  and  find  any  white 
specks  im  it  ?  If  so,  it  is  not  what  we  call  "striped 
butter.**  8. 

IVaUham,  IfoM.,  July  18, 1868. 

8HOB-BOIL. 

I  notice  in  the  Monthly  Fabiceb  an  Inquiry  for 
information  as  to  the  best  method  of  treating  a 
shoe  t)oUf  or  swelling  caused  by  the  shoe,  or,  as 
some  say,  the  ft^  of  the  foot,  when  the  horse  lies 
down.  With  no  pretensions  to  any  great  experi- 
ence as  a  horseman,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  commu- 
nicate a  "method"  which  proved  entirely  success- 
ful with  me  in  a  very  bad  case. 

To  reduce  the  swelling  I  applied  a  solution  of 
saltpetre  and  vinegar.  But  the  real  cure  is  effected 
hy  a  contrivance  which  prevents  the  animal  ftt>m 
folding  the  foot  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the 
trouble.   This  I  do  as  follows :  I  make  a  strap 


long  enough  to  pass  around  the  foot,  close  down 
to  tne  heel  of  the  shoe,  with  the  buckle  in  front 
Through  the  part  of  the  strap  which  comes  on  the  • 
frog  I  drive  outwardly,  four  or  six  sharp  nails, 
which  should  stick  through  at  least  half  an  inch; 
I  then  stitch  another  piece  of  leather  over  the 
heads  of  the  nails  to  keep  them  firmly  in  place. 
With  this  spur  snugly  buckled  on,  the  patient  will 
be  carefhl,  after  the  first  experiment,  to  turn  the 
foot  out  where  it  belongs  when  it  lies  down.  Don't 
raise  a  hue  and  ciy  about  the  inhumanity  of  this 
arrangement  for  you  will  never  be  able  to  discover 
a  sign  of  a  scratch,  nor  will  the  beast  lose  a  night's 
rest.  O.  H.  Abnold. 

BrtUfUreef  Mass,,  Aug,  10, 1868. 

Rekabkb.— >We  are  much  obliged  for  the  fore- 
going practical  method  of  caring  and  preventing  * 
shoe-boil,  and  take  pleasure  in  publishing  it  for 
the  benefit  of  horse  owners  generally. 


BANBOBN  HILL,  N.  H. 

What  is  known  as  Sanborn  Hill  was  settled  by 
two  brothers,  Jonathan  and  Joseph  Sanborn,  frY)m 
the  town  of  Hawk,  now  Danville,  and  is  about 
one  mile  square.  It  contains  eleven  families. 
Five  of  these  eleven  ihmilies  made  the  past  sea- 
son four  tons  one  hundi-ed  and  fifty-four  pounds 
of  maple  sugar.  As  the  Sanboms  have  almost  all 
left  the  Hill,  would  it  not  be  well  to  change  the 
name  to  Sugar  Hill?  I  made  twelve  hundred 
pounds  fix>m  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  trees. 

JoRN.S.  Sanbobn. 

West  Springfidd,  N.  J7.,  July  21, 1868. 

RBiiABK8.^We  think  the  change  would  be  very 
appropriate.  But  as  "he  who  hath  builded  the 
house  hath  more  honor  than  the  house,"  are  not 
they  who  made  the  sugar  entitled  to  more  credit 
than  the  hill  on  which  the  trees  grow  ?  What  say, 
then,  to  changing  the  names  of.  the  people  instead 
of  the  hill  ?  Mr.  Maple  sugar,  Mrs.  Crystalline 
Syrup,  and  the  young  Cakes,  might,  like  all  new 
words  be  a  little  awkward  at  first,  as  were  prob- 
ably such  names  as  Smith,  Jcyy,  Sweet,  Black* 
Lightfoot,  Carpenter,  Mason,  Fletcher,  Woodward, 
Grey,  &c.,  when  first  applied  to  inAviduals ;  but 
time,  whicff  mellows  all  things,  wonld  soon  fiunil* 
iarixe  them  to  ouT'Ose. 

8HOBT-HOBNS  IN  TBBMONT. 

Knowing  that  there  is  always  a  desire  among  the 
Stock  men  of  the  different  sections  of  oountnr  to 
know  what  there  is  in  other  localities,  by  those 
engaged  in  the  same  business,  I  will  give  a  brief  • 
account  of  some  of  the  herd  of  Short-horns  of  D. 
R.  Way,  as  I  saw  them  recently.  His  herd  is  not 
so  large  as  that  kept  by  him  previous  to  his  re- 
moval fttmi  Landgrave  to  his  present  farm,  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  RockU^ham,  Vt.  At  the 
head  of  the  herd  stands  the  superb  bull,  Barl  of 
Oxford,  bred  by  J.  O.  Sheldon,  Geneva,  N.  T.,  by 
Third  Lord  of  Oxford,  dam,  Third  Maid  of  Ox- 
ford. Barl  of  Oxford  is  two  years  old ;  won  the 
first  prize  at  State  Fair  last  year;  possesses  fine 
handling  qualities,  great  depth  and  breadth  of 
brisket,  perfect  stndghtness,  and  great  breadth  of 
back;  nigh  head,  with  a  miOMM<i  stylish  look 
rarely  seen.  He  is  a  fine  feeder,  has  great  consti- 
tution, and  possesses  altogether,  a  uity  of  type 
that  is  sure  to  make  its  appearance  in  his  calves. 
He  will  turn  seventeen  hundred  pounds,  and  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  first  bulls  in  the  New 
England  States,  as  the  stock  he  leaves  will  show. 

Third  Lord  Oxford  has  four  consecative  dncheis 
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sires  in  his  pedigree  of  that  fftmilv.  Of  him  an 
English  herdsman  truly  remarked,  he  is  the  hand 
somest  ball  he  erer  saw.  He  nerer  left  a  poor 
calf,  as  any  one  can  readily  believe  who  visits 
the  White  Spring  Herd,  or  that  at  the  Cornell 
University. 

Among  Mr.  Way's  lot  of  extra  cows,  we  noticed' 
Constance  Third,  a  finely  made  cow,  a  good  milker, 
and  good  for  stock,  as  her  calf,  by  Second  Dake 
of  Geneva,  aboat  ten  months  old,  will  tell.  He 
has  six  other  yonng  calves  by  Earl  of  Oxford  that 
do  him  mnch  credit^  besides  some  yearlings  and 
other  stock.  We  also  noticed  a  large  yoke  of 
oxen,  fat  enough  for  market  any  day.  h. 

LomUmderry,  FL,  Aug,  20, 1868. 

*  THB  SHBNBTOHB  TBBB  80CIBTT. 

As  several  of  yonr  correspondents  have  spoken 
of  the  utili^  of  shade  trees  by  the  road  sioe,  per- 
haps a  brier  account  of  the  "Shenstone  Tree  So- 
ciety," may  be  interesting  to  your  readers. 

This  soid[ety,  named  for  the  celebrated  poet  gar- 
dener William  Sfaenstone,  was  institutea  in  this 
town  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  has  for 
its  principal  ol]|Ject  the  setting  of  shade  trees  along 
the  streets.  Money  for  this  parpose  is  raised  in 
various  ways,  but  chiefly  by  the  monthly  meet- 
ings of  the  society.  The  entertainment,  consisting 
of  music,  select  reading,  dramatic  performances, 
lectures,  &c.,  is  usually  of  a  high  order,  and  the 
meetings  are  well  attended.  A  small  admission 
fee  is  charged,  and  the  proceeds  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  for  which  the  society  was  formed. 
Several  worthy  objects  are  thus  gained.  The 
meetings  are  a  source  of  innocent  pleasure  to 
young  and  old ;  yonthfhl  talent  has  here  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  its  wings,  while  the  many  trees  which 
adorn  the  streets  of  our  ancient  town,  as  well  as 
other  works  of  improvement  bear  testimony  to  the 
labors  of  the  society.  In  the  years  to  come,  when 
the  trees  shall  have  attalnedtheir  full  sizes,  these 
labors  will  be  better  appreciated  than  at  present. 

Marlboro\  Maa§^  Aug.  1868.  Mattib. 


OBOWTH  OP  OOBK  AND  RABPBBBBT  CAITES. 

This  season  I  picked  com  suitable  for  boiling  In 
slxty-fbnr  days  fh>m  planting;  in  another  field, 
seventy  days  after  planting,  some  of  the  ears  were 
**specked  \^  aad  in  eighty  days  it  was  difficult  to 
find  an  ear  soft  enough  to  boil.  Th«  seed  was 
shelled  finom  the  ear  the  dav  It  was  planted.  Last 
season  I  picked  com  suitable  for  teed  in  seventy- 
four  days  ttom.  planting. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  I  cat  a  cane  of  common 
red  raspberry  on  my  i%uin,  measuring  llj  feet,— 
the  growth  of  Ihe  present  season. 

A.  B.  Caxfbntbb. 

Weit  Waierford,  Ft.,  Aug.  17, 1868. 

I 

MILK-BOOM  AKD  lOB-HOTJBB. 

%  am  intending  to  build  a  milk-house  this  fldl, 
<.with  an  ioe-house  in  connection.  Will  yon,  or 
some  one  of  your  many  subscribers,  give  me  a 
pUm  for  building  the  two  combined  ?        o.  p.  x. 

Norih  nm>,  Vi.,  Aug.  21, 1866. 

Bbmabxs.— We  are  glad  to  see  that  fhrmers  are 
•considering  the  importance  of  the  su|]|)ect  of  milk- 
rooms.  While  "watching"  with  a  sick  man  dar- 
ing one  of  the  nights  of  the  late  excessively  hot 
weather,  a  little  milk  was  wanted  about  three 
o'clock  in  tiie  morning.  The  milk  of  three  or  four 
cows  had  been  placed  in  fhe  pantxy,  which  opened 
ftom  the  kitchen,  the  evening  previous;  but  on 
going  to  it,  every  pan  was  found  to  be  thick  at  that 
^arifboor.   The  disheartened  tone  with  which  the 


good  woman  of  the  house  remarked,  '*there  ia  no 
use  in  straining  our  milk ;  we  might  as  well  H&n 
it  into  the  hogs'  trough  first  as  last,"  impressed  oa 
very  forcibly,  as  well  illustrating  the  importaaoe 
to  every  fanner  of  a  soitable  mflk^noom. 

We  do  not  know  why  the  convenlenoee  of  aa 
ice-house  and  milk-room  may  not  be  combined, 
either  in  a  separate  bnildhig,  or  as  a  part  of  the 
ell  or  other  portion  of  the  house,  but  we  have  no 
defiilte  plan  now  on  hand,  though  we  will  bear 
the  sutject  in  mind. 

With  these  remarks  we  hand  over  the  Inqoiiy 
<'0.  P.  K.,"  to  the  readers  of  the  Fabmbb.  and 
hope  that  his  request  will  be  attended  to  at  onoe. 
In  the  meantime  we  publish  in  another  column  a 
plan  for  a  ''spring  house"  which  may  aflbrd  some 
valuable  suggestions  on  this  snl^ecL 

PBBSBBVINO  T0MAT0B8. 

Tomatoes  picked  when  ripe  may  be  kept  an  al- 
most indefinite  length  of  time,  by  putting  them 
into  pure  dder  vinegar,  reduced  by  adding  two 
gallons  of  #ater  to  one  of  vinegar,  and  kept  either 
in  stone  or  wood.  If  carefhl  not  to  displace  the 
stems  or  break  the  skin,  they  will  oome  out  almoat 
as  f^:esh  as  when  first  picked. 

TOMATO  PIB. 

Tomatoes  treated  in  all  respects  as  apples,  only 
adding  a  little  flour  to  absorb  the  juiccu  make 
better  pils  than  ^[»ples. 

BLDEBBBBBT  PIB. 

EldertMrries  make  a  first-rate  pie.  Season  velL 
Make  sweet. 

SVMMBB  8QUABHB8 

Should  not  be  used  until  the  rind  is  so  hard  that 
you  cannot  easily  stick  a  knifb  into  it.  Then  dreaa 
and  treat  in  all  respects  as  you  would  a  winter 

Suash.    Very  few  would  suspect  them  to  be  anj- 
ing  else. 

I  have  tried  all  of  the  above  methods  for  yeara, 
with  much  satisfhction I  and  they  are  now  submitted 
to  the  readers  of  the  Mbw  Emoland  Farmbb. 

W.  F.  WOODWABD. 

Uaphwood,  Mtu9,^  Aug,  19, 1868. 

DBTIXO  GBBBM  OOXN. 

Mrs.  Lima  Sherman,  of  Canisteo,  informs  the 
New  York  Farmers'  Club  that  she  prefers  com 
dried  without  boilbig,  as  she  thinks  the  water  eac- 
tracto  much  of  the  sweetness  of  the  com  and  reiv- 
ders  it  ijisipid.  She  directs  to  shave  the  com  ftom 
the  ear,  taking  eare  to  cut  it  as  near  in  cMler  of 
the  grain  as  may  be,  scraping  off  what  remalm  oo 
the  cob.  Butter  your  dishes,  spread  the  com  an 
inch  and  ail  half  thick  on  each  dish,  set  Itin  yoor 
stove  oven,  scald  it  thoroughly,  taking  care  to  atjr 
it  fluently  that  it  may  not  scorch.  Yon  may 
now  finish  drying  it  around  ymir  store ;  the  oftener 
it  is  stirred  the  sooner  it  will  dry.  It  should  b^ 
put  up  in  paper  sacks  and  packed  away  in  a  dry 
place. 

ftOOB  OBOVa  OP  HAT. 

While  eotting  the  graas  on  two  tiatefaee  of  my 
fiurm,  on  the  loth  of  July,  I  think  It  was,  my  niea 
spoke  of  the  large  yield,  and  as  I  now  have  one  of 
Fairbanks'  best  scales  set  in  my  ban  floor,  I 
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thought  I  would  weigh  the  bay  alluded  to.  One 
lot  of  43  square  rods  was  a  piece  of  wet  land  en- 
closed by  my  garden  f^nce.  The  bay  on  this  lot, 
when  well  made,  weighed  1860  pounds.  The  other 
lot  measured  215  square  rods,  and  was  also  origi- 
nally wet  ground,  and  the  crop  here  weighed  9§iS 
pounds.  Both  of  these  pieces  had  been  drained, 
the  largest  piece  by  89  rods  of  ditching.  To  both 
of  ihese  patches  I  applied  last  fall  a  dressing  equal 
to  Kout  25  loads  to  tne  acre,  that  I  compost  prin- 
eipally  from  muck.  When  I  commenced  reclaim- 
ing the  low  piece  of  215  rods,  it  did  not  produce  10 
cwc.  of  hay.  I 'do  not  give  these  weights  because 
I  think  the  produce  remarkably  large  this 'year, 
Ibr  I  think  Ihaye  cut  an  large  or  larger  crops  in 
previous  years,  but  I  never  weighed  them  betbie, 
B9  1  had  not  the  convenience  for  so  doing,  which 
my' scales  now  afford.  O.  Fobtbb. 

TunbHdffe,  Vi.,  Aug.  15, 1868. 


AQBIOUIiTUBAIi  ITBMS. 

^The  Western  Rural  says  that  the  paringd  ^ 
cucumbers  will  disperse  roaches. 

^There  are  said  to  be  over  250,000  seeds  of  red 
clover  in  a  pound. 

—Love's  labor  losW-ahen  setting  on  wooden 
eggs. 

—Early  hatched  chickens  make  early  layers 
next  winter. 

—-They  have  big  trees  in  Australia.  One  was 
lately  cut  down  there,  nineteen  feet  in  diameter 
and  830  feet  high. 

— ^Dr.  Franklin  introduced  broom  com  into  this 
country,  previous  to  which  brooms  were  made  of 
evergreen  boughs,  pe^ed  birch,  &c. 

—The  Iowa  Homettead  has  accounts  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  that  State  of  large  crops  of  wheat, 
eom,  vegetables,  and— grasshopperSi 

—To  whiten  straw  hats,  ^rape  stick-sulphur 
with  a  knife,  mix  the  powder  to  a  mush  with  water, 
plaster  it  thickly  over  the  straw,  place  in  the  hot 
son  for  several  hours,  brush  off  when  dry. 

—At  a  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  merchants  on 
"Change,  a  resolution  was  adopted  that  after  Aug. 
1,  thirty-two,  instead  of  thirty-five  pounds  of  oats 
should  constitute  a  bushel  in  that  market. 

—The  Belvidere,  111.,  Standard  lays  that  several 
fivmers  in  that  vicinity  complain  that  their  Osage 
Orange  hedges  were  iiijured  last  winter,  although 
they  were  six  or  seven  years  old. 

—The  first  shovel  ever  mannfaotured  in  Fairfield 
County,  Ohio,  was  put  up  at  auction  by  the  mak- 
en,  Messrs.  Motherwell  &  Co.,  and  sold  for  $i6, 
Thaf  s  encouraging  home  indus^. 

—"Brief  !■  the  miMion  of  the  fragile  flowers ; 
Some  droop  and  die  e'er  doae  the  snimy  hours; 
Still  some  with  vigor  lift  their  lordly  heads, 
ImpartijigspIeDdor  to  their  eultored  beds.'' 

—In  whatever  you  engage,  pursue  it  with  stead- 
iness of  purpose,  a^  determined  to  succeed.  A 
wavering  mind  never  accomplished  anything  worth 
nambig.  Therd  is  nothing  like  a  fixed,  steady  aim. 
It  dignifies  your  nature  and  insures  you  success. 


—John  Howe,  says,  in  the  Weetem  Rural  that 
he  has  been  successful  in  preserving  his  cabbages 
from  the  attacks  of  the  **flea"  by  putting  upon  the 
plants  water  in  which  potatoes  had  been  boiled. 

—Where  bees  fbrage  on  graaing  lands,  all  the 
honey  they  get  is  so  much  sweetness  and  nutrf- 
ment  taken  flrom  the  pasturage.  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  loss  is  not  a  serious  one  to  the  dairy. 

— Sheep  are  said  to  be  so  plentiful  in  Australia 
as  to  be  sold  by  travelling  butchers  at  a  cent  a 
pound,  and  in  two  colonies  alone  no  less  than 
60,000  are  boiled  down  each  week. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Canada  Farmer  says 
the  Alsike  clover  seems  to  do  best^  ditches  or 
holes  where  the  plants  are  nearly  or  quite  covered 
with  water  in  winter  and  spring.  This  is  a  marked 
advantage  over  the  red  clover. 

-Farming  is  a  trade;  anda  man  has  to  leam  it, 
however  much  he  may  know ;  the  knowledge  must 
be  applied,  and  made  the  man's  business.  He 
cannot  leam  it  in  a  day,  but  must  expect  to  im- 
prove constantly. 

—An  egg  bqat  up  with  a  teaspoonftal  of  aylas- 
ses  and  a  large  teaspoonibl  of  ground  black  pepper, 
and  set  where  flies  can  get  at  it,  will  thin  them  out* 
rapidily,  according  to  the  experience  of  the  West' 
emRwt^L 

—A  Lorala  oonnty  correspondent  of  the  Ohio 
Farmer  says  that  daring  the  late  excessive  heat 
and  drought,  cows  dried  up  nearly  one  half  in  yield 
of  milk,  but  not  that  difference  was  made  in  the 
product  of  cheese.  On  short  feed,  milk  is  much 
richer  than  on  a  flush  growth  of  grass. 

—A  priie  of  a  silver  pitcher  was  oflbred  by  an 
association  at  Milledgeville,  Oa.,  to  the  one  who 
should  nJse  the  greatest  number  of  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  Eighteen  persons  competed, 
the  largest  yield  behig  fbrty-three  and  three-fburths 
bushels,  the  next  nearly  as  large,  and  five  of  the 
eight  being  above  thirty-six  bushels. 

—Dr.  Trimble  recently  informed  the  New  York 
Farmers'  Club  that  "the  canker  worm  has  of  late 
disappeared  fh)m  New  England.'^  It  is  true  that 
comparatively  few  were  seen  last  year,  but  we  are 
sorry  to  see  that  several  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  now  bear  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
re^ippeaiance  of  this  destructive  pest. 

'  — A  Minnesota  paper  states  that  a  new  bug  has 
made  its  appearance  in  that  State,  whose  mission 
seems  to  be  to  destroy  the  potato  bug.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  being  flat,  one-third  the  size  of  the  po- 
tato bug,  and  yellow  or  reddish,  with  black  spots. 
Its  mode  of  operation  is  to  thrust  its  sword-like 
probosds  into  Its  victim,  which  is  then  dragged 
oif  to  be  devoured  at  leisure. 

—The  American  Fanners'  Magazine  closes  an 
article  with  the  following  statement,  which  we 
commend  to  the  attention  of  those  farmers  who 
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are  disposed  to  change  tbeir  system  of  fkrming  to 
conform  to  every  flnctnation  of  prices: — "The 
farmer  who  wonid  make  his  business  pay,  must 
have  a  policy  and  must  adhere  to  it" 

— H.  Capron,  Paris,  Province  of  Ontario,  assares 
the  Rural  New  Yorker  that  he  sncceeds  in  keeping 
his  grounds  clear  of  the  stripped  bug,  by  palling 
np  and  baming  the  vines,  as  soon  as  done  bearing, 
with  the  weeds  which^row  among  them,  and  bam 
them  all  np  clean,  believing  that  he  thas  destroys 
the  eggs  or  germs  of  the  incoming  crop  of  bags. 

—An  appropriation  of  92000  was  made  at  the 
last  session  of  the  N.T.Legislatare  for  the  benefit 
of  the  heirs  of  the  Rev.  Chauncy  C.  Goodrich,  the 
producer  of  the  Goodrich  seedling  potatoes.  The 
heirs  of  Jethro  Wpod,  the  inventor  of  the  cast 
iron  plough,  have  received  an  appropriation  from 
the  same  Legislature  of  $2000,  in  consideration  of 
the  services  of  their  fiither. 

—The  remark  of  Mr.  Mechi  that  he  could  enlarge 
very  much  on  the  advantages  arising  from  drain- 
age, such  as  greater  and  earlier  crops,  of  better 
quality  and  easier  ploughing,  and  Increased  tem- 
perature of  soil  and  subsoil,  is  copied  by  Ameri- 
can tgricultural  papers,  without  informing  their 
readers  that  much  of  his  farm  consists  of  such  a 
*  stiff,  tenacious  clay  that,  without  draining,  its  sur- 
face would  not  be  dried  during  the  whole  season, 
by  the  feeble  rays  of  the  sun  in  that  climate. 

—A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  AgrUuUure  says 
that  for  the  j>Brpose  of  determining  the  propagat- 
ing power  of  a  plant  of  purslane,  he  counted  the 
number  of  seed  pods  upon  It.  There  were  4,618. 
Fourteen  of  these — seven  small,  four  medium  and 
three  of  the  largest— were  selected,  and  the  seeds 
counted.  They  gave  an  average  of  ninety  Beeds  to 
the  pod,  or  415,170  s«ed8  to  a  single  plant. 

L.  S.  Abbott,  of  Ohio,  says,  in  the  FairmtT,  that 
transplanting  has  a  peculiar  effect  on  the  form  of 
the  turnip.  An  experienced  eye  can  determine 
whether  the  turnip  has  been-  transplanted  or  sown 
where  it  grew  to  maturity.  Transplanted  pUmts 
always  produce  turnips  of  irregular  shape  with 
sundry  large  roots  running  down  into  the  ground; 
those  not  transplanted  have  a  round,  smooth  bulb, 
with  a  single  tap  loot  extending  into  the  earth. 

—The  Greenville  (111.)  AdoocaU  says,  during  last 
week  some  five  or  more  boys  died  very  suddenly- 
supposed  to  result  ftom  eating  mulberries.  The 
supposition  is  that  the  mulberries  were  in  some 
way  poisoned  by  the  locusts,  which  have  been  so 
plentiful  of  late.  It  is  also  suggested  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  were  stung  by  those  insects,— the 
sting  of  which  is  considered  by  some  as  a  deadly 
poison. 

—The  Journal  of  Agriculture  says  that  peas  are 
an  excellent  preparatory  crop.  They  mellow  the 
soil,  and  seem  to  enrich  it  also.  They  obtain  their 
strength,  like  clover  and  other  leguminous  plants, 
largely  from  the  atmosphere.  On  this  account 
they  are  used  on  barren  koil  to  improve  it — by 


ploughing  in.    We  have  had  ext>erlment8  in  this 
way  that  were  highly  satisfiMrtory. 

—A  correspondent  in  New  York  city  of  the  JRii- 
ral  New  Yorker ^  says  the  first  arrivals  in  that  mar- 
ket of  Antwerp  raspberries  were  sold  at  75  centa 
per  quart,— prices  averaging  about  45  cents ;  Doo- 
littles  and  Philadelphia  were  sold  as  low  as  9t\ 
gooseberries  $4  to  6  per  bushel;  currants  were 
taken  l^  the  preservers  at  18c  per  quart;  wild 
blackberries  at  25  to  dOc ;  Dorchester,  Wilson,  &c., 
at  40  to  45  cents  per  quart.  Small  flruits  nnusuaUy 
scarce  and  high. 

— ^The  Maine  Farmer  is  informed  by  Mr.  Am- 
herst AldcQ,  of  Bangor,  who  keeps  eight  or  nine 
cows  and  carries  their  milk  to  the  city,  that  from 
his  experience  in  feeding  milch  cows  he  is  8ati»- 
fled  that  cows  fed  on  hay  cut  from  the  5th  to  the 
IQlh  of  July,  would  give  nearly  double  the  amount 
of  milk  that  the  same  cows  would  give  kept  on 
hay  cut  from  (he  25th  to  30th  of  the  month.  la 
1867  Mr.  Alden  sold  something  over  a  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  milk  from  nine  cows. 

—-The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Journal  says  that  llr. 
Oliver  P.  Stoughton,  of  Lawrence  County,  clipped 
this  season  from  fifty-six  three  year  old  Spanish 
Merino  ewes,  six  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of 
wool ;  and  from  a  three  year  old  buck  of  the  same 
breed  nineteen  pounds.  He  purchased  the  sho^ 
some  time  ago  from  Mr.  Chambcrlin,  of  Rutland 
County,  Yt.  He  sold  the  wool  at  the  low  price  of 
forty-one  cents,  and  yet  the  4ock  netted  him  over 
two  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  cash. 

—Cows  that  hold  up  milk,  Mr.  Johnson  saya 
can  be  cured  if  they  will  drink  sour  milk.  After 
drinking,  and  as  sdon  as  they  begin  to  lick  the 
pail,  fhey  will  give  down  freely.  He  has  tried  it 
with  cows  that  would  give  about  two  thirds  the 
proper  quantity,  retaining  the  other  portion. 
Then  he  gives  them  the  milk  to  drink,  and  waits 
until  they  begin  to  lick  the  pail,  when  he  has  no 
trouble  in  obtaining  the  remainder.  He  has  tried 
meal,  salt  and  various  things,  but  fouAd  nothing 
to  produce  such^  efRoct  as  sour  mUk. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Country  OmUleman 
gives  the  following  as  the  orighi  of  the  term  "dea- 
con" as  applied  to  veal  and  calf  skins.  In  the 
early  days  of  cheese  making  in  Herkimer  ooimtj, 
there  lived  a  good  deacon  in  the  town  of  Norway, 
who,  like  many  other  good  men,  had  a  sharp  eye 
for  profit.  He  fatted  and  killed  many  veal  calves 
and  sold  to  the  mechanics  at  the  "Comers."  *rhe 
love  of  gain  with  the  old  deacon  was  stronger  than 
the  fear  of  public  opinion,  and  he  did  sell  or  was 
accused  of  selling  veal  quite  too  young,  and  so  tiie 
villagers,  by  way  of  reproach  and  ridicule,  called 
his  veal  "deacon"  veal,  and  from  this  the  term  be> 
gan  to  be  applied  to  young  calves,  and  has  spread, 
and  is  used  quite  generally  in  ^dairy  sections. 
Toung  calves  are  "deacons ;"  when  killed  they  are 
"deaconed,"  and  calf  skins  are  "deacte  skins.** 
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MANAGIBMIBNT  OF  BOAD8. 

^^  NLESS  there  is 
considerable 
wealth  in  the 
neighborhood, 
we  cannot  ex* 
pect  the  inhabi- 
tants will  be 
able  to  con- 
stnict  highways 
of  the  best 
quality.  The 
first  cost  of  the 
best  style  of 
roads  would  be 
thought  too 
much  for  coun- 
try towns  where 

the  population  is  widely  scattered  and  not  over 

weahhy. 

Another  reason,  too,  will  prevent  most 
towns  from  attempting  to  make  such  smooth, 
hard  roads  as  some  large  towns  make,  as  they 
have  not  the  material  at  hand.  A  hill  cannot 
be  found  by  the  road-side  every  mile,  from 
which  can  be  taken  all  the  gravel  needed,  of  a 
quality  that  will  pack  solid,  wear  smooth  and 
last  long.  But  deficiencies  in  this  matter 
make  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  exercise  a 
wise  skill,  both  in  making  and  keeping  roads 
in  rejpair.  A  system  should  be  adopted  that 
would  employ  the  best  talent  and  use  the  best 
material  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
place  where  it  is  needed.  Knowledge  and 
skill  in  the  management  of  roads  are  as  essen- 
tial as  good  material.  A  man  who  knows  holv 
will  make  a  fair  road  with  inferior  gravel, 
^hile  an  ignorant  and  careless  one  will  almost 
inevitably  misuse  the  best. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  skill  for  this 
work,  we  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  we 
must  give  up  our  present  mode  of  managing 
the  roads.  It  is  poor  policy  to  put  this  im- 
portant matter  in  the  hands  of  seven  or  eight 
persons,  some  of  whom  will  be  quite  likely  to 
have  no  qualifications  for  the  business,  except 
a  pair  of  oxen  or  horses,  and  a  willingness  to 
neglect  their  regular  business  for  the  sake  of 
earning  a  little  ready  cash;  while  others  assume 
the  office  unwillingly,  because  their  neighbors 
say,  **they  must  take  their  turn.''  Of  course, 
there  are  some  who  have  better  qualifications, 
and  honestly  and  earnestly  endeavor  to  do  the 
best  they  know  how.    It  is  undoubtedly  true 


of  this,  as  of  all  other  kinds  of  work,  that 
experience  improves  a  man's  natural  ability 
and  skill,  and  will  enable  him  to  work  more 
economically  as  well  as  more  efiiciently.  The 
experienced  worker  knows  better  what  to  do, 
ibhen  to  do,  and  haw  to  do  it. 

Under  the  present  system,  m  most  cases  a 
green  hand,  or  at  least  a  fresh  hand,  takes 
hold  eveiy  year,  and  wort^  away,  patching  a 
little  here  and  a  little  there,  with  no  attempt 
to  carry  out  any  general  system  of  permanent 
improvement,  uses  up  the  money  allowed  to 
his  district,  and  then  gladly  gives  place  to  his 
successor.  And  so,  year  by  year,  our  roads 
are  about  as  likely  to  become  worse  as  better. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  because  our 
roads  remain  without  improvement,  that  eveiy 
highway  surveyor  is  incompetent  under  this 
system.  We  believe  the  system  itself  is  faulty, 
in  that  it  neither  demands  skill  nor  gives  en- 
couragement or  opportumty  for  its  acquisition. 
The  actual  question  to  be  solved  at  our  town 
meetings  often  is,  not  who  is  best  qualified  for. 
this  office,  but  who  can  be  persuaded  to  accept 
itP 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  the  efiFectual  remedy 
for  this  state  of  things  is  to  giv^  the  whole 
charge,  the  entire  responsibility  of  expending 
whatever  sums  of  money  the  town  may  choose 
to  raise  for  highway  purposes,  to  one  compe- 
tent stiperintendent.  He  should  be  a  man 
whose  honesty  is  without  suspicion,  and  one 
who,  if  he  does  not  already  Imow  enough  of 
the  science  and  practice  of  road  making  and 
road  repairjiig,«yet  has  sufficient  common  sense 
and  ambition  to  leam  how  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  the  office  in  the  best  way.  When  such  a 
man  is  found,  keep  him  in  the  place  just  as 
long  as  he  will  serve.  Let  him  make  a  few 
blunders  if  he  must ;  that  should*  be  expected 
in  the  beginning.  It  takes  a  year  or  two  to 
develop  a  man's  skill  and  energy  in  a  new  busi- 
ness. But  even  at  first,  he  will  not  be  likely 
to  make  so  many  mistakes  as  can  be  detected* 
under  the  present  management.  With  every 
years'  added  experience,  his  system  will  be- 
come defined ;  he  will  improve  his  practices, 
and  by  and  by  we  may  hope  to  have  roads  that 
will  be  a  good  deal  smoother,  and  that  will 
not  so  frequently  need  to  be  repaired.  In- 
deed, our  main  roads,  on  which  the  chief  part 
of  our  travel  and  heavy  teaming  is  done, 
should  be  kept  in  such  condition  that  there 
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will  be  no  need  of  such  operations  on  them  as 
we  now  call  repairing. 

With  regard  to  hridgu^  a  change  just  as  im- 
portant is  imperative.  We  are  constantly 
constructing  new,  and  repairing  old  ones,  all 
up  and  down  the  thousand  streams  that  pen^ 
trate  the  valleys  of  New  England.  The  prao- 
tice  fairly  illustrates  the  fable  of.  the  rolling 
stone  of  Sisyphus,  which,  when  he  had  rolled 
it  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  turned,  in  spite  of  all 
his  power,  and  went  down  again!  So  with 
,  our  wooden  bridges.  Gangs  of  men  aftd 
teams  are  ever  about  them,  reconstructing  or 
repairing,  and  the  people  impose  upon  them- 
selves heavy  burdens  in  taxes,  which  might  be 
averted  by  an  earnest  and  intelligent  inquiry 
which  would  certainly  lead  to  more  economical 
action. 

It  cannot  be  trolj^  said  that  we  have  not  yet 
had  sufficient  experience  to  convince  us  that 
wood,  in  damp  places  is  liable  to  rot  in  a  few 
years ;  but  we  may  f oiget  that  timbers  will  in 
time  become  too  weak  to  support  the  weight 
of  heavily  loitded  teams,  and  -that  planks 
will  occasionally  become  loose,  and  let  chil- 
dren drop  through  into  watery  graves.  Acci- 
dents of  this  nature  may  not  occur  once  in  a 
century.  But  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that 
wooden  bridges  will  get  old  and  rickety,  and 
the  weak  parts  are  not  always  foun4  Ull  the 
crash  comes  unexpectedly — ^and  then- any  one 
can  see  how  unsafe  it  was.  and  wonder  that  it 
held  up  so  long. 

When  we  are  fully  awake  to  the  fact  that 
wood  is  a  perishable  article,  wq  shall  be  ready, 
perhaps,  to  inquire  if  there  is  not  some  avail- 
able material,  which,  by  its  durability,  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  preference  in  these  situations  P 

There  are,  already,  two  stone  bridges  where 
we  reside.  Wejiave  not  learned  how  care- 
fully they  were  built,  and  so  cannot  speak  of 
their  promise  of  durabili^.  But  if  the  work 
was  well  done,  why  should  they  not  last  a 
'thousand  years  ?  And  if  a  thousand,  why  not 
ten  thousand  ?  The  current  of  our  rivers  is 
not  swift  enough  to  wear  away  granite  percep- 
tibly, and  probably  a  stone  bridge  would  not 
be  carried  away  by  one  of  our  spring  freshets. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  stone  bridges  that 

.  were  built  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago, 

and  still  in  good  condition.    There  is  a  stone 

bridge  over  the  Ipswich  river^  in  the  ancient 

town  of  Ipswich,  in  Essex  county,  that  is  nearly 


a  hundred'years  old,  we  believe,  that  appears 
as  firm  as  though  finished  only  yesterday. 
Surely  we  have  material  and  skill  at  least 
equal  to  what  England  possessed  ten  centuries 
ago,  and.  could  build  bridges  that  would  stand 
as  long. 

It  is  not  our  object  at  present  to  say  more 
than  to  suggest  an  inquiry  into  the  oomparar 
tive  cost  of  wooden  and  stone  bridges.  No 
doubt  stone  would  be  much  more  expensive 
than  wood  in  the  first  place,  but  we  believe 
that  for  a  period  of  even  one  hundred  years, 
the  use  of  stone  would  be  the  most  eoonomicaL 


THB  WOODFBGKXB. 

Some  have  supposed  the  rows  of  holes  oftea 
seen  in  fVuit  trees,  extending  nearly  around  the 
trunk,  were  made  by  the  bird  for  the  purpose 
of  sucking  the  sap  of  the  tree,  and  hence  the 
name  of  **sap-sucker^^  has  been  given  to  the 
"downy  woodpecker.^'  Others  have  supposed 
that  they  were  after  the  small  grubs  or  larva 
of  insects  under  the  bark,  while  some  have 
thought  they  were  mere  decoys  for  the  flies 
often  seen  around  these  perforations. 

In  an  article  headed  ''Hie  Woodpecker 
Question  Settied,^'  a  correspondent  of  the 
Utica  Herald  says  the  object  in  making  these 
holes  is  to  get  the  small  ants  whidi  are  at* 
tracted  by  the  sap.  This  he  determined  by 
carefully  watching  the  operations  of  thci  'wood- 
peckers, and  by  shooting  a  few  and  examining 
their  crops,  which  he  found  filled  to  their  nt* 
most  capadty  with  the  smallest  species  of  black 
ants. 

If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  the  foresight 
and  calculation  displayed  by  the  little  bird  in 
setting  and  watching  his  traps  may.be  called 
instinct,  but  can  we  adopt  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
definition  of  that  principle,  and  say  that  **in- 
stinct  is  an  agent  which  performs  hlindly  and 
ignoranUy  a  woric  of  intelligence  and  knowl- 
edge P» 

WHAT  IB  FABimrO  TO  BBP 
We  reoentiy  published  some  account  of  a 
trial  in  Illinois  of  a  machine  with  whidi  four 
men  cut  and  bound  an  acre  of  grain  in  SO,  SOi, 
84  and  881  'minutes,  respectively.  We  now 
find  in  the  Caltfamia  Farmer  an  allusion  to 
the#team  plough  of  Messrs.  Coflia  &  Stand- 
ish,  of  Martinez,  which  the  editor  of  thai 
paper  saw  at  work  spading  up  a  highway. 
Though  the  road  was  as  hard  as  the  travel  of 
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jears  coFnld  make  it,  the  plough  moved  steadilj 
along  cutting  yp  the  solid  bed  finely.  It  has 
been  frequently  tested,  and  the  inventors  are 
still  at  work  making  suA  improvements  as 
these  trials  have  suggested,  and  are  entirely 
confident  of  complete  success.    The  Farmer 

remarks: — 

The  steam  plough  when  completed  will  plough, 
plant  and  finish  fifty  acres  per  day,  in  toe  best 
manner ;  and  the  engine  will  also,  when  attached 
to  their  new  ''Header  and  Harvester,"  as  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  inventors  to  do,  will  head,  thrash 
and  clean  up  fifty  acres  per  day, — ^the  Header  cut- 
ting a  breadth  of  twen^  feet  wide.  When  this  is 
accomplished  we  may,  mdeed,  call  it  the  age  of 
progress. 

Call  this  a  dream,  if  you  will.  But  is  it 
not  just  as  likely  to  come  to  pass  as  are  the 
dreams  of  the  croakers,  who  see  visions  only 
of  whaf  is  discouraging,  degrading,  plodding 
inferior,  hateful  in  the  present  or  future  of 
American  agriculture?  We  have  been  so 
long  "scared  with  the  dreams'*  and  * 'terrified 
with  the  visions"  of  this  class  of  prophets, 
that  we  take  pleasure  in  recording  the  more 
clieerfiil  anticipations  of  our  California  firiefids. 


BHAIJiOW  FI^UaHTETO. 

One  of  "the  wise  men  who  concentrate  the 
rays  of  agricultupil  loiowledge*'  at  this  New 
York  Farmers'  Club,  not  long  since  invented 
a  plough  designed  to  stir  up  the  soil  to  a  depth 
which  ordinary  plough-joggers  never  thought 
of  reaching.  Some  New  Jersey  fanners  who 
belong  to  the  society  of  Friends,  took  issue 
with  the  teachings  of  this  Club  as  to  the  ad* 
vantages  of  universal  deep  tillage,  and  finally 
asked  for  an  examination  of  the  results  of  a 
^tem  of  cultivation  based  on  shallow  plough- 
ing. A  committee  was  therefore  appointed 
by  the  Club  to  visit  the  grounds  of  these 
i^ends.  We  find  an  account  of  this  visit  in 
the  RwuX  Nemo  Yorker,  hy  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  marked  with  the  familiar  initials 
"T.  C.  P.''  from  which  we  give  the  following 
paragraphs: — 

The  next  day  we  were  taken  into  carriages 
and  driven  over  the  surrounding  coimtiy,  and 
to  several  farms  where  shallow  ploughing  had 
been  practiced  for  many  years.  They  call 
from  four  to  six  inches  shallow, — ^their  aver- 
age is  about  four.  Thous h .  the  season  was 
both  backward  and  dry,  uiey  had  made  good 
harvests,  an^  I  was  much  astonished  to  see 
tbe  evidoDces,  in  large,  and  numaroos  stacks 
and  a  heavy  stubble,  of  crops  of  wheat,  oats 
;and  rye  that  would  have  done  no  discredit  to 
the  wheat  lands  of  Western  New  York.    The 


clover  would  compare  favorably  with  the  best 
I  have  seen  in  that  favored  region.  The  i^il 
is  a  loamy  alluvion  resting  on  an  ocean  drift ; 
th«  surface  sli^tiy  undulating,  and  requiring 
draining  only  m  the  bottoms  bordering  streams. 

On  the  bottoms  where  the  tide  overflows  are 
some  fine  redtop  or  herdsgrass  meadows, 
which  are  protected  by  embaxdonents.  These 
meadows  are  a  great  source  of  profit  to  the 
owners,  as  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  red- 
top  seed  raised  in  the  Union  is  grown  here. 
Those  who  have  these  meadows  generally  keep 
catde. 

The  course  of  fiuming  now  usually  adopted, 
after  more  than  one  hundred  years^  experi- 
ence, is  wheat,  clover,  com,  oats,  rye  or 
wheat,  followed  by  clover  again.  The  first  ft 
crop  of  clover  is  cut  for  hay,  followed  by  a 
crop  for  seed,  then  pastured  by  sheep.  Sheep 
are  usually  bought  m  October,  the  ewes  then 
stinted  to  the  ram,  and  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion ;  lambs  sold  as  soon  as  the  butcher  will 
take  them,  and  the  ewes  follow  as  soon  as  fed 
up  to  marketable  condition.  This  is  their  fa- 
vorite course,  and  on  this  the^  increase  the 
fertility  of  their  soil  and  ^ow  noh.  I  saw  a 
portable  steam  engine  driving  a  threshing  mai- 
chine  at  a  group  of  stacks,  and  understood 
that  it  is  generally  used. 

My  impression  is  tliat  I  have  seen  no  por- 
tion of  the  countzy  where  a  system  of  farmmg, 
based  upon  clover,  can  be  so  profitably  studied 
as  in  Salem,  Co.,  and  around  Salem  City.  It 
has  been  longer  and  more  persistently  pnu>* 
ticed  than  in  the  winter  wheat  region  of  West- 
em  New  York,  and  presents  muchithe  same 
results — ^highly  cultivated  farms,  el^ant  build- 
ings, and  a  refined  and  intelligent  society.  In 
such  a  soil  as  theirs,  deep  pioug^inff  is  not 
desirable,  because  they  get  tne  iounediate  ad* 
vantages  of  their  clover  sod,  &nd  the  soil  does 
not  require  the  ameliprating  infiuences  of 
deeper  cnltore. 


DiSBABs  m  THX  Stable. — ^The  North  Brit- 
ish AgrieuUuriti  attributes  much  of  the  dis- 
ease in  stables  to  the  exclusion  of  the  necessary 
quantity  of  light,  a  fair  share  of  which  is 
deemed  as  essential  to  animal  growth  as  to 
vegetable.  When  stables  or  other  indosures 
are  kept  in  comparative  darkness,  filth  is  apt 
to  be  overlooked,  from  which  unwholesome 
gases  are  continually  exhaling,  rendering  the 
air  unsuited  to  the  demands  of  animal  life. 
This  conclusion  is,  in  every  respect,  a  reason- 
able one,  and  should  challenge  the  attention 
of  every  stock  grower.  Extreme  darkness  or 
garisbness— especially  in  the  case  of  fattening 
animals — is  to'  be  avoided,  as  along  this  medi- 
um line  runs  the  pathway  of  healthlulness  to 
stable  stock  and  of  profitableness  to  the  owner. 
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MASSAOHITBBTTS  AG'Ii  GOLUBaB. 

We  learn  from  the  Afkherst  Record  that  the 
new  buildings  will  be  ready  for  nse  at  die 
opening  of  the  new  year,  Sept.  10th,  and  that 
IVof.  Miller  and  family  have  arrived  from 
Chicago.    The  Record  also  says : — 

Dr.  Calvin  Catter,  well  known  before  the  war  as 
the  author  of  Cutter's  Pbysiology,  and  since,  as 
surgeon  of  the  21st  Mass.  vols.,  ana  brigade  and 
division  surgeon  on  the  staff  of  the  gallant  General 
Reno,  will  deliver  a  course  of  ten  lectures  to  the 
students  of  the  College,  during  the  next  term,  on 
the  "Laws  of  Health." 

Dr.  Jabez  Fisher  of  Fitchburg,  a  prominent 
agriculturist  of  the  State,  and  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  will  give  ten 
m  lectures  upon  "Market  Gardening." 

Hon.  Charles  L.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  will  deliver,  in  November  next,  a 
course  of  ten  lectures  on  "Dairy  Fanning." 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  will  lecture  upon  the 
"Modes  of  Hybridizing  and  Improving  ornamental 
and  usefhl  plants." 

There  will  also  be  courses  of  lectures  during  the 
fall  and  winter,  upon  Comparative  Anatomy,  the 
Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,  and  Chemistvy. 
During  the  summer  term,  there  will  be  lectures 
upon  Botany,  Zoology,  Organic  Chemistry  and 
Agriculture.  Besides  which  practical  instruction 
will  be  given  in  Book-keeping,  Surveying,  Analyt- 
ical Chemistry  and  Drawing. 


For  the  Niew  England  Farwier, 
WXSTlDBir  FABMINO. 

Although  I  am  not  a  farmer  just  now,  I  am 
still  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  that  occu- 
patioh.  For  more  than  twenty  years  I  was 
actively  Aigaged  as  a  fanner  in  what  used  to 
be  called  the  ''Genesee  Country,"  lying  be- 
tween the  Genesee* river  and  Buffalo.  HI 
health  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  change  my 
business.  I  chyiged  iny  location  from  Wyo- 
ming County,  ^x.  (Warsaw,)  to  Maple- 
woo^.  Mass,  my  present  residence.  I  over- 
worked, and  was  not  careful  to  observe  the  laws 
of  life,  as  far  as  I  understood  them.  This  re- 
Bolted  in  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  ''nervous 
dyspepsia,"  and  so  prostrated  me  that  I  was 
of  little  use  to  myseli  or  any  body  else,  until 
I  tried  the  "Turkish  Baths"  on  Essex  Street, 
Boston.  After  haviag  continued  their  use 
over  *a  year,  I  am  now  able  to  attend  closely 
to  bosness,  besides  doing  considerable  hard 
labor. 

One  needs  to  go  West  and  spend  at  least  a 
year  among  the  farming  community  to  have  a 
correct  idea  of  western  farms  ana  of  western 
farming.  There  is  land  on  the  ''flats"  of  the 
Genesee  river  that  has  been  tilled  nearij^  or 
4]uite  one  hundred  years,  and  not  one  bit  of 
manure  has  ever  been  used  upon  it,  and  is  still 
too  rich,  if  anything.  Gen  James  Wadsworth, 
^ho  fell  in  the  batUe  of  the  Wilderness,  owned 
thousands  of  acree  of  just  such  land,  and  it 
nsed  to  be  said  that  iie  could  tfavel  from  his 
ireddence,  (Geneseo,)  to  Bochester,  on  his 
4>wn  lands,  a  distance  of  over  twenty  miles. 

Fanners  west  obtain  very  large  returns  for 


their  labor,  when  properly  applied.  A  man 
and  a  boy  of  sixteen  years  of  age  would  fre- 
quently do  the  work  on  one  hundred  acres, 
cultivating  from  tw|pty-five  to  forty  acres  of 
winter  wheat,  with  spring  crops,  such  as  oats, 
barley,  com,  potatoes  and  grass.  This  before 
the  mowing  machines  and  reapers  came  into 
use.  With  the  help  of  only  two  bo^s,  one 
twelve  and  the  other  fifte^  years  of  age,  I 
once  had  the  care  of  2t)0  acres,  with  a  harvest 
of  over  100  acres.  Our  ploughs  were  drawn 
by  three  horses,  rather  than  one,  as  we  often 
see  here. 

Deep  ploughing  and  good  cultivation  usually 
gave  us  good  returns.  One  hundred  bushels 
of  shelled  com,  70  bushels  of  wheat,  100  of 
oats,  75  of  barley,  or  GOO  of  potatoes  have 
been  raised  upon  an  acre.  The  amount  raised 
from  fifty  acres,  with  only  the  ordinary  man- 
agement, was  oflen  astonishing.  Since  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  a  large  anfount  of 
the  hard  labor  is  avoided. 

Millions  of  acres  of  land  equally  rich,  wait 
to  be  cultivated.  And  how  strange  that  so 
few  of  the  young  men  of  Massachusetts  strike 
out  for  a  home  and  a  competency,  with  all  the 
blessings  attendant  upon  a  raral  and  farming 
life.  Go  on  to  this  nch  land,  men  and  women 
too, — for  we  have  women  farmers  who  claim 
their  "rights,"  don  the  "Turkish  dress," 
and  work  out  of  doors.  A  lady  with  two 
daughters,  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  carries  on  a 
large  farm  with  more  than  ordinary  success. 
They  do  their  own  ploughing,  drive  their  team 
to  sow,  reap  and  mow,  with  no  regular  man^s 
help,  but  with  most  perfect  success. 

Emigrate,  emigrate,  then,  ye  homeless. 
DonH  regard  it  beneath  your  position  to  work 
the  soil.  Look  to  the  future  good  of  this  al- 
ready great  country,  as  well  as  to  the  improve- 
ment of  your  own  circumstances.  In  and 
about  our  large  cities,  crime  and  immorality 
are  rampant.  '  'Where  shall  the  man  be  found 
who  fears  to  offend  his  Grod."  Oh  how  many, 
very  many  fall  out  by  the  way.  Young  men 
and  young  women,  as  you  value  the  prosper- 
ity of  your  country  and  )rour  own  highest  hap- 
pmess,  escape  from  the  immoral  influences  of 
city  life.  Build  yoi\  u]^  a  home  where  there 
is  uttle  to  excite  the  evil  passions  of  men,  and 
where,  with  proper  care,  you  may  have  health, 
competence  and  as  much  enjoyment  as  can  be 
secured  here  below.    Wm.  ¥.  Woodwabd. 

Maplewood,  (Maiden,)  Mass,, } 
Aug.  17,  1868.      J 


.Fbr  the  Nem  EngUmd  Farmer • 


Your  cut  of  the  peacock  in  the  Fabmbr  ol 
Aug.  15th,  has  a  very  striking  xesembUnoe  to 
the  bird  in  question,  and  with  the  richly 
changinff  hues,  which  characterize  their  plum- 
age, added,  I  think  it  would  be  true  almost  to 
lue.  But  in  reading  the  article  below  1  can 
but  think  you  have,  imwillingly  it  may  be. 
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libelled  this  bird  of  all  beauty.    Tou  say,  "it 


tamxi 


hta  been  charged  with  hPinff  the  plumage  of 
an  angel,  the  voice  of  a  Devu,  and  the  stomach 
of  a  &ef  .'' 

The  first  and  second  chaiges  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  refute  or  deny,  for  I  have  never  seen 
even  the  wings  of  an  angel,  nor  has  his  lord- 
ship, the  Devil,  ever  piped  his  voice  in  my 
hearing.  But  the  charge  of  having  the  *  'stom- 
ach of  a  thief,^*  I  consider  a  joul  slander. 
On  the  contrary  it  possesses  a  most  delicate 
and  fastidious  appetite.  We  have  had  one  on 
our  premises  for  twenty  years,  and  parFof 
that  tune  two,  three  or  four,  as  the  case  hap- 
pened to  be ;  and  I  would  as  soon  think  of 
charging  them  with  relishing  young  lambs, 
calves,  or  even  children,  as  * 'chickens,  ducks 
or  goslings  r^  Never  was  a  grosser  mistake 
made,  if  those  we  have  had  the  care  of  are  fair 
specimens  of  uieir  race.  They  are  smaller 
eaters  I  think,  for  the  body  they  have  to  sus- 
tain, than  any  domestic  fowl  I  have  ever  noticed. 
We  have  but  one  now,  and  he  picks  almost 
as  daintil;^  as  any  canary  bird.  The  cost  of 
keeping  mm  would  not  exceed  that  of  any 
common  hen,  though  he  is  much  larger.  He 
often  visits  our  neighbors,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  he. is  no  unwelcome  guest,  which  he  cer- 
taiidy  would  be  were  he  the  glutton  representr 
ed  in  your  article. 

The  only  objection  made  against  him  is  his 
disagreeable  voice,  which  can  be  heard  in  a 
still  morning  two  oAhree  miles,  and  one  not 
acquainted  with  it  might  think  it  proceeded 
from  some  child  in  distress .  But  to  me  even  his 
Toice  has  a  chann,  inasmuch  as  it  keeps  the 
hawks  away  from  the  chickens,  and  the  crows 
from  the  cornfield. 

His  plumage  is  universally  adiooired.  Many 
of  tiie  feathers  when  full  grown  are  more  than 
a  yard  long.  He  seems  to  be  justly  proud  of 
displaying  nis  chAms  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage on  a  bright  and  sunny  day;  and  on  a. 
ramy  one,  or  when  he  goes  through  the  wet 
grass  or  mud,  he  will  as  carefully  raise  his 
trail  from  the  ground  as  a  fashionably  dressed 
lady  does  that  of  her  silken  dress. 

Young  chickens  of  any  kind  attract  his  at- 
tention, out  instead  of  devouring  them,  he  is 
apparently  desirous  to  become  their  protector. 
He  will  even  drive  away  the  mother  and 
watch  over  them  himself.  But  if  Dame  Part- 
let,  arming  herself  with  all  her  powers,  suc- 
ceeds in  keeping  him  at  bay  when  she  first 
comes  out  witn  a  young  brood,  he  accords  to 
her  thereafter  all  her  maternal  rights ; — ^though 
as  he  retreats  in  acknowledgment  of  his  siib- 
jection,  he  looks  back  upon  the  young  brood 
with  evidetfk  admiration  and  it  may  be  too  with 
a  little  regret  that  he  cannot  force  the  mother 
to  resign  her  charge.  But  he  was  never 
known  to  harm  one  or  these  little  ones  in  any 


Having  known  the  Peacock  from  childhood, 
we  have  become  much  attached  to  him ;  anp 
even  his  voice,  which  is  counted  as  his  great- 
est, if  not  only  failing,  is  not  unmusical 
to  our  ears.  And  so,  as  a  friend  to  the  Pea- 
cock family,  I  have  attempted  to  refute  what 
I  consider  a  libel  upon  its  character. 

G.  W.  Iff* 

West  Gardiner,  Me.,  Aug.  20,  1868. 


RwMARKS. — We  are  always "jpleased  to  have 
unfavorable  impressions  of  either  persons  or 
things  corrected,  and  are  therefore  so  well 
pleased  with  this  defence-  of  the  Peacock^s 
habits  and  disposition,  that  we  shall  attempt 
no  justification  of  the  "fouP^  and  "libellous^* 
aspersion  on  its  character  which  accompanied 
its  ccarte  de  visited  but  hope  that  henceforth 
the  whole  Peacock  family  will  so  conduct  them- 
selves as  to  justify  the  good  opinion  of  "C. 
W.  M.,^'  and  all  the  numerous  admirers  of 
the  gay  feathers  of  this  beautiful  bird. 


BABBFOOnBP  BOT. 


If  a  shower  be  gathering  in  the  distance,  or 
if  a  storm  is  approaching,  he  usually  notifies 
08  with  his  shrill  voice,  in  frequent  screams. 


BIOMlngs  on  the  little  man. 
Barefoot  boy  with  cheeks  of  tan; 
With  thy  tarned-up  pantaloons, 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tones. 
With  thy  red  Up.  redder  still. 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hfll; 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  fisce. 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  Jaunty  gimoe; 
From  my  heart  I  frive  thee  ^y— 
I  was  onoe  a  barefoot  boy  1 
Prince  thou  art— the  grown  up  man 
Only  is  Bepublioan. 
Let  the  miIlioa>dollared  ride; 
Barefoot  trudging  at  his  side. 
Thou  hast  more  Uian  he  can  buy. 
In  the#each  of  ear  and  eye- 
Outward  sunshine,  inward  Joy.— 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy  I—  WMtiUr, 


A  BPBISa  OB  DAIB7  HOUBS. 

I  -  constructed  a  sprin^house  during  the 
summer  of  1861,  which  lias  been  very  much 
admired,  and  believing  it  to  be  verv  perfect 
in  principle,  I  will  describe  it  for  the  oenefit 
of  your  readers.  This  house  is  for  a  small 
dairy ;  it  will  accommodate  but  twenty  pans 
or  crocks,  that  are  fifteen  inches  in  aiameter 
each,  though  its  capacity  may  be  doubled  with- 
out increasing  the  size  of  the  house,'  by  placing 
another  sink  for  water  twelve  inches  above  the 
one  I  shall  describe,  supported  in  the  same 
manner,  and  allowing  the  water  to  flow  into 
the  uppermost  <ftie  first,  thence  to  the  lower 
one.  The  building  is  circidar,  ten  feet  in  di- 
ameter on  the  inside,  ted  has  a  ten  feet  ced- 
ing. 

The  wall  may  be  of  brick  or  stone.  If  of 
brick,  it  need  be  but  nine  inches  thick ;  if  of 
stone^  eigl^en  inches  thick. 

The  floor  to  be  cemented  on  the  earth.  The 
building  to  be  located  below  the  spring,  so 
that  the  water  will  flow  through  a  pipe  to  the 
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beieht  of  two  feet  nine  inches  above  the  floor 
of  Uie  dairy  room.    The  water  u  received  into 
one  end  and  disdsarged  at  the  other  end  of 
the  sink  in  which  the  pans  of  milk  are  set. 
The  sink  is  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  the 

rning  at  the  heel  being  placed  in  front  of 
door.  It  is  of  iron,  eighteen  inches  wide 
at  the  top,  and  thirteen  inches  at  the  bottom, 
and  twenty-six  feet  long.  It  is  supported  on 
iron  brackets,  set  in  the  wall  of  the  building, 
two  feet  six  inches  from  the  floor,  and  being 
circular  in  form,  and  surrounding  the  interior 
of  the  building,  is  most  conveniently  located. 

In  the  absence  of  both  bricks  and  stones,  it 
may  be  a  double  frame  building,  with  an  air 
space  between  the  two  frames.  In  the  use  of 
a  frame  building,  it  should  be  ponstructed  bv 
laying  two  founcbtion  walls,  with  a  four^inch 
air  space  between  them,  which  should  extend 
at  least  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  as  it  is  at  that  point  that  the  heat  is 
conducted  into  the  building  more  than  any 
other.  The  other  foundation  wall  should  hie 
bud  at  least  ei^  inches  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  floor  should  be  built  the 
same  as  in  the  brick  or  stone  structure. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  may  be  lathed 
and  plastered,  or  sided  mih  boards.  In  either 
case,  the  side  of  Ihe  outer  studs  should  be 
lathed  and  plastered  before  the  inner  ones  are 
erected,  ana  the  interior  should  be  neatly  plas- 
tered and  lime-washed.  If  arranged  thus,  this 
building  will  be  found  equal,  if  not  superior 
to  one  of  bricks  or  stones. 

The  ventilation  should  be.  efiected  in  the 
manner  I  shall  describe,  whatever  may  be  the 
material  used  in  oonstmotion.  The  mode  of 
ventilation  which  I  use  is  an  original  idea,  and 
the  action  of  it  just  the  opposite  of  that  used 
in  ventilating  heated  buildings,  tr  where  the 
air  within  is  warmer  than  Uiat  without  the 
building.  The  cold  spring  water  used  for 
cooling  the  milk,  if  it  is  allowed  to  flow  in  and 
cut  perpetually,  as  it  should,  has  the  effect  to 
Induce  the  temperature  of  the  building  bek>w 
that  of  the  air  without  it  in  summer,  the  sear 
son  when  the  dairy  house  is  used.  Henoe 
there  wfll  be  a  ciromation  downward,  if  there 
are  openings  for  circulati<m  both  aboive  and 
b^ow.  , 

I  provide  the  lower  escape  for  the  air,  by 
inserting  in  a  building  of  the  size  describea, 
eight  two-inch  glased  draining  tales  eautlly 
spaced  around  the  building.  The  tiles  snould 
not  prcnect  within  or  without  the  walls,  and 
should  be  set  just  below  the  sink.  There 
should 'be  a  space  of  one  incn  between  the  in- 
ner wall  and  the  sink,  that  the  air  may  have 
free  ipassage  over  and  Behind' the  sink,  to  the 
openings  4n  the  wall,  and  to  prevent  the  heat 
from  being  conducted  from  the  wall  to  the 
sink.  Tbe^eavesof  the  roof  should  project 
two  feet  six  inches,  and  the  boaTd%wit^which 
the  projection  is  ceiled  on  the  under  side, 
should  be  laid  with  a  space  6f  three-eights  of 
an  inch  between  them,  as  these  are  theingrass 


openings  for  air.  Bf  this  ammgemeDt  the 
air  is  taken  into  the  Vpace  between  the  roof 
and  the  ceiling  of  Uie  room,  where  all  dust 
that  may  be  floating  in  it  will  be  deposited  be- 
fore it  descends  into  the  dairy  through  the 
opening  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiUng,  where  tha 
air  is  admitted  through  an  ornamental  iron 
lattice,  two  feet  in  diameter. 

In  the  downward  passage  of  the  air  towards 
the  egress  openings,  it  is  required  to  pass  over 
all  the  milk  in  Uie  sink,  equally,  which  is  of 
gr^  importance. 

S  circular  marble  table  is  set  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  on  a  sinele  iron  column,  set  in  the 
cement  floor.  On  uis  table  the  milk  is  skin^ 
med  and  the  butter  worked.  This  location  of 
the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  space  surrounded 
by  the  sink,  it  will  be  seen,  is  as  convenient 
as  it  can  be,  as  none  of  the  pans*  are  to*be 
moved  more  than  two  and  a  naif  feet,  to  or 
finom  the  table. 

The  building  beine  entirely  above  ground, 
the  carrying  of  mnk  up  and  down  stairs  is 
avoided. 

The  cost  of  a  building  constructed  of  stoiie, 
of  the  dimensions,  and  with  all  the  appurte- 
nances described,  flnished  in  a  neat  and  worih- 
manlike  manner,  is  (236.     J.  Wiuomson. 

BaUimare,  Md.,  t^&^.^GermanUmm  TA. 


PHTTiATITBTiPHIA  BUTTJBiL 
From  a  report  of  a  visif  to  one  of  the  da^ 
ries  of  this  celebrated  bntter>makiiig  sectioiH 
credited  to  the  Republieant  we  copy  the  foK 
lowing  account  of  the  manner  of  churning  and 
working  the  butter.  On  this  &rm  a  '^spring 
house,''  Bunilar  to  that  described  above  by 
Mr.  WiUdnson,  is  used. 

I  **We  rose  itt  half-past  four  to  seethe  chara- 
ing  and  batter*oiaking.  The  dium  isabarrel 
(bulging  only  enough  to  mi^e  the  hoops  drive 
well),  with  a  journal  or  bearing  in  the  <^ntre 
of  each  head,  so  that  it  may  be  revolved  by 
horse-power.  This  barrel  has  stationary  short 
arms  attached^  to  the  inside  of  the  staves,  ao 
amnged  as  to  cause  the  greatest  dtsturbanoe 
of  the  milk  as  it  passes  tuough  them  in  the 
chum.  At  one  side  is  a  lUiSe  opcaiing  secured 
by  a  cover  that  is  screwed  finnly  into  its  plaoe 
—this  is  the  cover  or  lid  of  the  chum.  xS^ear 
it  is  a  hole  les4  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  for 
testing  the  state  of  the  chuminff  and  for  draw* 
ing  off  the  buttermilk.  This  is  dosed  witfi  a 
wooden  plug. 

"The  churning  ksted  about  an  ||ar,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  it  was  neoessary  to  add  a 
little  cold  milk  to  cause  the  butter  to  gathev. 
This 'being  secured,  and  the  buttermilk  drawn 
off,  cold  water  was  twice  added,  a  few  tnme 
being  given  each  time  to  the  ehura,  and  when 
the  &st  water  was  drawn  off  it  came  neai^ 
lixee  ef  milkiness.    Aorank  was  then  put  ee 
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to  an  arm  of  tihe  chum,  the  hone-power  thrown 
out  of  gear,  and  a  gentle  rocking  motion 
caused  the  butter  to  be  collected  at  Uie  lower 
side,  directly  over  the  small  hole  through 
which  the  remaining  water  escaped.  It  was 
left  in  this  condition  about  two  hours.  After 
breakfast  we  returned  to  see  the  working  of 
the  butter. 

Butter-Worker, 

**ln  one  coiner  of  the  sprine-house  stands 
the  butter-worker,  a  revolving  table  about  three 
^t  in  diameter.  The  centre  of  this,  for  a 
diameter  of  tw^d  iiKdies,  is  an  iron  wheel 
with  a  row  of  cogs  on  the  lappermde  of  its 
nm.  From  its  rim  to  the  raised  outer  edge 
.the  table  (made  of  wood)  slopes  downward, 
BO  that  as  the  buttermilk  is  worked  out  it 
passbs  into  a  shallow  ero&^e  and  is  oiiried 
•way  through  a  pipe  wmch  dischacjgefl  into  a 
|>ail  standing  below.  Over  the  slopmg  part  of 
the  table  there  works  a  corrugated  wooden 
roller,  revolving  on  a  shaft  that  is  snppoHed 
over  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  has  a  small 
flog^wheel  that  werks  in  the  cooeed  rim  of  the 
ioentre  wheel,  and  qpises  the  tme  to  revolve 
under  the  roller,  as  this  is  turned  by  a  crank 
at  its  outer  end.  Of  course,  the  roller  is 
larger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  so  as  to 
oaafotm  to  the  slope  of  the  table,  and  its  cor- 


isations  are  very  deep,  not  less  than  two 
indies  at  the  larger  end.  SupjM»rted  at  eadi 
end  of  the  roller  and  on  both  sidesace  beveled 
blocks,  which,  as  the  table  revolves,  foroe  the 
butter  from  each  end  toward  the  centre  of  the 
elope.  About  twen^  pounds  of  bntt|^  is  now 
put  on  the  table,  and  the  roller  is  turned,  eadi 
oormgation  carrying  throudi  a  long  noraow 
foil,  which  18  immediately  f(3lowed  by  another 
and  another,  until  the  whole  table  -is  covered. 
The  roller  does  notquite  touch  the  table,  and 
tiiere  is  thus  no  crushing  of  the  partides. 
The  beveled  Uocks  slu^tfy  bend  these  rolls 
and  crowd  them  toward  the  centre  df  the  slop- 
ing part  so  that  when  they  reach  the  roller 
aeain  they  are  broken  in  ftesh  plaees,  and  by 
afew  revolutions  are  thooDOughly  wmked  in  ev- 
ery pari. 

Vinal 


''Then  follows  a  process  that  was  new  to  all 
Off  us — ^the  *wii)ing'  of  thebutter.  The  " 
maid  (in  this  instance  a  lusty  young  man 
turning  the  roller  backward,  with  the  left  han  ^ 
so  that  the  butter  comes  through  all  the  right 
hand  side,  presses  upon  every  part  of  it  a 
doth  which  has  been  wrung  dry  in  cold  spring 
water,  and  which  he  frequently  washes  and 
wrings  out.  This  is  continued  until  not  a  par^ 
tide  of  water  is  to  be  seen  in  the  butter  as  it 
comes  from  the  roller,  to  which  it  bcCTis  now 
to  adhere.  If  there  is  any  secret  in  3ie  mak- 
ing of  Philadelphia  butter,  this  is  it ;  and  it 
has  much  to  do  with  its  imiform  wanness  of 
teacture,  whether  hard  or  soft. 

''After  this,  the  butter  is  salted  (an  ounce 
of  salt  to  three  pounds  of  butter)-Hrtill  by 


this  machine,  and  any  luikinff  atom  of  mois- 
ture IB  in  this  ^y  prevented  urom  becoming  a 
eause  of  randdity. 

"When  the  salt  is  thoroughlpr  worked 
through  the  whole  mass,  the  butter  is  removed 
to  a  lar^  table,  where  it  is  weighed  out  and 
put  up  mto  pound  prints. 

"The  working,  wipine  and  salting  of  over* 
one  hundred  pounds  of  butter  occupied  about 
an  hour,  and  before  10  A.  M.  the  entire 
diuming,  beautifullv  printed,  as  fragrant  as 
the  newest  hay,  and  as  yellow  as  pure  gold, 
such  butter  as  only  Jersey  cream  will  make, 
was  deposited  in  lai^  tin  trays  and  set  in  the 
water  to  harden.  The  next  moniing  it  was 
wrapped  in  damp  dpths,  each  pound  by  itself, 
put  m  a  tin  case,  each  layer  having  its  own 
shelf,  with  two  oompaitments  of  pounded  ice 
to  keep  it  cool,  and  rarrounded  by  a  well- 
coopered  and  securely-locked  cedar  tub,  was 
sent  to  the  Continental  Hotel,  where  we  found 
it  on  our  xetum  as  delidous  as  when  it  left  the 
farm.'* 


OTiBAHTFfQ  MMADOW8. 

Scarody  anything  in  the  farming  operations 
of  this  State,  is  as  a  general  rule  so  slovenly 
carried  on,  as  its  meadow  lands.  It  is  the  ex- 
ception«  to  find  a  meadow  free  from  bushes 
and  stumps  and  rou^^h  spots.  A  smooth 
meadow  is  a  beautiful  sisht.  It  never  fails  to 
attract  <the  Attention  of  the  passer  by. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  bushes,  it  is  the  cheap* 
est  way  in  the  end  to  cut  them  out  by  the  roots. 
A  dump  of  bushes  on  a  muck  meadow  may 
be  cut  round,  and  then  a  common  ox  chain 
Uirown  around  and  hitched  to  the  whiffletree 
behind  the  horse,  and  it  may  be  twitched  out 
in  a  twinkling.  A  rod  of  such  land  once 
deared  is  forever  cleared.  All  projecting 
stumps  and  roots  should  bfe  removed  as  fast  as 
practicable,  so  that  the  horse  rake,  and  even 
on  many  meadows  the  mowing  machine  maj 
be  made  to  work.  A  few  days  spent  in  this 
way  will  add  much  to  the  annual  value  of  the 
farm,  as  well  as  to  the  comfort  of  the  laborer. 
Let  ditches  be  dug  so  as  to  drain  out  the  stag- 
nant water,  and  a  marked  improvement  will  be 
visible  from  year  to  year. 

A  fanner  remarked  in  oui^  hearing  recently, 
that  in  his  boyhood,  farmen  did  not  begin  to 
cut  their  meadows  tall  the  first  of  September. 
The  consequence  was  that  meadow  hay  was 
regarded  as  scarody  worth  the  cutting,  and 
such  was  the  fact.  He  said  that  when  he  was 
old  enough  to  own  a  meadow,  he  commenced 
cuttine  it  the  first  of  August,  and  his  neigh- 
bors sSL  cried  out  that  he  would  certainly  spoil 
his  meadow;  but  he  continued  the  practice, 
and  now  has  one  of  the  best  meadows  any 
where.  Lately  he  has  commenced  cutting  as 
earljr  as  the  IQth  of  Jdy,  and  his  meadow  hay 
is  bright  and  green,  the  upland  grasses  havinjp^ 
worked  in  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  his 
hay  is  little,  if  any,  inferior  in  value  to  upland 
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hay.  There  is  as  much  deterioratioii  in  cutting 
meadow  hay  late,  as  upland  luij.  In  either 
case  the  best  time  to  cut  hay  is  when  the  juices 
are  beginning  to  harden. 

EveiT  ^ood  farmer  will  aim  at  the  improTe- 
ment  of  ma  lands  every  year.  Unlesahe  does 
so,  bushes  will  grow  larger  from  year  to  year, 
'rocks  will  appear  more  numerous  on  the  up- 
land, the  pastures  wiU  furnish  less  feed,  and 
in  a  few  years  there  will  be  a  general  asi>ect 
of  decay  on  the  farm,  the  fences  and  the  build- 
ings. I^glect  will  tax  us  heavily,  while  thrift 
will  add  to  our  resources  without  our  scarcely 
knowing  it.  Then  again,  whenever  we  make 
any  real  improvement,  it  stimulates  us  to  do 
something  more.  We  feel  encouraged  by 
what  we  have  done,  and  engage  in  something 
else  with  the  sreater  pleasure,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  cTeariri|  up  a  meadow,  building 
a  new  fence,  or  preparing  for  the  next  yearns 
crop. — Maine  Farmer. 


MAITAaXMiarT  of  FOXTIiTBT. 

A  good  deal  of  experience  has  taught  us 
that  success  in  the  poultry-yard  depends  as 
much  upon  good  general  management  as  upon 
any  other  one  thing.  When  the  eggs  of  any 
hens  indifferently  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  young  chickens,  and  when  httle  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  particular  hens  reserved  for 
laying,  it  will  in  general  be  found  that  the 
profits  are  small,  and  tho  quality  of  fowls 
raised  rapidly  deteriorates. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  plan  of  selecting 
only  the  best  formed  and  auietest  hens  for 
breeding  purposes,  we  have  round  it  of  advan- 
tage to  pay  considerable  attention  to  the  age 
of  the  fowls  which  we  retain.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  e^  for  domestic  consumption,  we 
never  keep  tens  beyond  their  second  year, 
but  for  raiding  chickens  we  have  found  it  to  be 
poor  policy  to  employ  eggs  laid  by  hens  of 
less  than  two  years  oM.  We  have  always 
found  that  the  chickens  from  the  older  hens 
are  more  easily  raised,  have  stronger  consti- 
tutions, and  turn  out  every  way  better  than 
those  raised  from  eg^  laid  by  very  young 
pullets.  At  the  same  time  such  old  hens  do 
not  lay  as  many  eggs.  The  eggs,  conse- 
quently, cost  m^fe,  but  this  extra  expense  is 
but  a  small  item  on  the  number  .of  egg0  usu- 
ally employed  for  hatching. 

In  order  to  have  eggs  during  winter,  be- 
sides the  usual  appliances  of  meat,  lime,  sand, 
bones,  &c.,  we  always  make  sure  of  having 
some  very  early  chickens.  The  pullets  of 
these  will  commence  to  lay  in  October  or  No- 
vember, and  will  lay  throughout  the  winter. 
Next  season  we  draft  a  few  of  the  very  best 
of  these  and  keep  them  as  breeders,  the  bal- 
ance being  fattened  and  killed  off  as  soon  as 
they  have  positively  ceased  laving.  At  this 
time  it  is  wonderful  how  rapidly  hens  take  on 
fat.    We  often  see  accounits  of  hens  not  laying 


becauae  they  are  too  fat.  When  coonderiiig 
the  ease  with  which  hens  fatten  as  soon  as  they 
cease  laying  for  the*  season,  we  have  oftfen 
thought  that  the  true  way  to  state  the  case  is 
that  they  fattened  because  they  did  not  laj. 
At  this  age  they  are  delightfully  tender  and 
juicy,  and  we  would  about  as  soon  think  of 
fatteijpg  a  cow  that  gave  twentjr  quarts  of 
milk  a  day  as  to  think  of  fattening  a  laying 
hen.—  Co^  Oent. 


TEXAS  OATTUB  DIBXASB. 
Large  numbem  of  cattle  from  Texas  have 
been  recently  brought  into  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Indiana,  &c.,  and  there  is  considerable  excite- 
ment among  farmers  there  in  consequence  of 
the  disease  which  they  communicate  to.  the 
odier  cattle.  In  Slinois,  Miasonri,  and  Kan- 
sas there  are  stringent  laws  against  thdr  intro- 
duction into  these  States,  and  it  appears  that 
the  people  are  determined  that  these  laws  shall 
be  enforced,  and  the  further  importation  of 
these  cattle  prevented.  l]ie  Chicago  Bepufh- 
lican  gives  the  foUowing  account  of  the  dis- 
ease: 

This  malady  is  peculiar  to  this  Texas  breed. 
The  disease  seems  to  have  acquired  a  home  in 
the  constitution  of  animals  bred  and  reaied 
there,  and  lurka  in  them  in  a  latent  form  ontil 
favorable  drcumstanoes  develop  it,  when  it  be- 
comes both  contagious  and  infectious.  It  ia 
similar  ^  character  to  the  cattle  plague  of  Rn»» 
sia  and  the  rinderpest  of  England.  Animals 
affiscted  by  it  become  dnll,  stupid,  stiff,  separ- 
ate from  the  herd,  are  not  inclined  to  eat,  are 
seized  with  trembliuj^,  cramping,  staggering, 
falling,  and  the  joints  become  compessed. 
Some  become  perfectly  blind.  The  blood  be- 
comes veiy  black  and  thick ;  the  heart  ia  only 
slightly  affected;  the  lungs  appear  pcafecUy 
sound  and  healthy ;  the  second  stomach  is  vezj 
much  contracted,  with  the  fecal  matter  d^, 
hard,  and  compact ;  the  paunch,  or  first  stom- 
ach, is  ahnost  empty ;  the  bowels  are  contract- 
ed, nearly  empl^,  and  extremely  costive ;  the 
bladder  ^nerally  contains  but  a  small  qnanti- 
tjr  of  thick,  highly- colored  urine,  sometimes 
discharging  a  considerable  quantity  of  bloody 
urine. 

The  theory  of  careful  observers  who  have 
watched  to  discover  the  manner  in  which  this 
disease  was  communicated  so  certainly,  and 
•with  such  fatal  eflftct  to  our  own  herds,  is  that 
our  grasses  have  the  effect  upon  the  Texas 
stock  to  eliminate  the  poison  through  their 
kidneys  and  bowels,  and  j>erhi^  through  the 
lungs,  which  being  deposited  in  the  pasture,  b 
lefl  ready  to  infect  the  first  herd  which  follows 
after  them.  Our  Northern  cattle,  not  being 
acclimated  to  the  disease,  are  readily  suscepti- 
ble to  the  infection  of  the  poison,  and  suffer 
accordingly. 
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-DAINTVBB  OJP  OUB   JJTOBBTOBS. 

08T  of  the  books  on 
which  we  depend  for 
oar  knowledge  of  the 
hutory  of  the  world 
and  of  the  sacoessive 
geherations  of  men 
which  haye  peopled  it, 
give  OS  full  details  of 
the  march  of  armies 
and  of  the  succession 
of  potentates,  while  the 
facts  which  illustrate 
the  history  of  the  com- 
lp>n  people  are  meagre 
indeed.  A  perusal  of  portions  of  a  recentP 
book  entitled  '*Our  English  Hoipes,^*  has, 
however,  led  us  to  reflect  a  little  upon  the 
contrast  between  those  homes  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  our  Amerir 
can  Homes  at  the*  present  day,  and  especially 
the  homes  of  a  large  portion  of  theyarsMrs  in 
New  England. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  so  many  of  the  neces- 
saries and  luxuries  of  life  were  even  found 
clustering  around  any  other  community  of 
people,  as  can  be  found  among  the  middle 
and  northern  Staien  of  our  country.  Their 
dwellings,  in  the  first  place,  are  substantial, 
tight,  commodious,  and  generally  comfortably 
warmed  in  cold  weather.  UsfiaUy^the  rooms 
are  furnished  with  a  view  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  utility,  and  in  thousands  of  instances 
in  nearly  all  classes,  some  of  them  are  fitted 
op  with  elegance  and  taste.  The  stiff, 
straight^back  chairs,  with  solid  wooden  bot- 
toms, of  a  generation  scarcely  yet  passed 
away,  have  given  place  to  those  which  are 
lighter  and  of  better  form  to  afford  rest  when 
sitting  down.  The  old  wooden  setUe,  six  feet 
long  and  five  high,  with  a  tight  back  like  a 
board  fence,  has  lost  its  offiee.  It  had  a  seat 
which  would  accommodate  ^ye  or  six  grown 
persons,  or  half  as  many  more  children,  and  a 
box  under  it  containing  something  less  than 
half  a  cord  of  wood  for  a  single  evening's  fire  I 


greatest  blessings  yet  confeired  upon  man  by 
science  and  art. 

To  this  inestimable  boon  has  been  added 
numerous  other  contrivances  which  tend  to 
facilitate  and  alleviate  human  toil, — such  as 
the  sewing  and  washing  machine,  the  wringer, 
clothes  dryer,  mangle,  conveniences  for  all 
sorts  of  cooking,  lighting  and  wanning,  and 
in  thousands  of  instances  the  introduction  of 
hot  and  cold  water  alf  over  the  house.  All 
these  tend  to  health  and  profit.  They  pro- 
mote quiet  and  calmness  of  mind,  by  prevent- 
ing anxiety  and  fatigue 

Nearly  all  the  furniture  of  our  houses  is 
well  adapted  to  its  uses.  Carpets  are  on  the 
floors  of  nearly  every  house,  and  are  heathful 
and  economical.  Beds  are  comfortable,  tables 
abundant  and  convenient,  lounges,  bureaus, 
drawers,  closets,  and  clothes  presses,  common. 
The  walls  are  papered,  and  adorned  more  or 
less  with  paintings  or  pictures,  according  to 
the  taste  or  ability  of  the  occupants.  And 
what  is  a  crowning  glory  to  all  these,  is  the 
presence  of  books  in  nearly  every  household, 
-^often  selected  with  excellent  judgment-^ 
and  among  these,  on  the  centre-table,  or  in 
some  convenient  place,  is  the  Holt  Bible. 

Among  the  farmers,  and  quite  often  among 
mechanics  and  others,  there  may  be  added  a 
good  horse  and  comfor^le  carriage,  which 
may  be  used  for  business  or  for  recreation  by 
all  the  family.  Added  to  these  rich  and  va- 
ried blessings  we  have  the  most  wise  and 
humane  laws,  the  most  ample  means  of  educa- 
tion in  all  the  departments  of  learning,  includ- 
ing religious  advancement,  and  all  the  liberty 
of  speech  and  conscience  that  any  people  can 
desire.  Besides  these  civil  and  social  bless- 
bgs,  we  have  the  finest  climate  in  the  world — 
an  things  considered — and  a  most  healthful 
fertile  and  beautiful  country. 

Our  tables  are  spread  as  bountifully,  as  our 
other  blessings  are  abundant,  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  own  and  foreign  lands.  Surely, 
our  lot  is  cast  in  pleasant  places.  Was  there 
ever  a  people  so  favored  of  heaven  before ! 

Now  let  us  look  at  some  of  *Hhe  dainties  of 


It  was  used  to  protect  the  family  from  the^  ^itr  ancestors:'  as  described  in  the  book  on 
cold  air  constantly  rushing  in  through  the 
cracks  in  the  outer  walls  of  the  house,  and 
made  ten  times  more  -fierce  by  the  heated  cur- 
rents which  were  ever  mshiog  up  the  chimney. 
The  huge  old  fireplace  is  closed  up,  and  a 


cookHkg  stove  stands  before  it,— one  of  the  I  one  hundred  pieces  of  whale  fbr  his  cable.    Wbalev 


English  Homes,  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

It  says : — 

''The  whale  was  eaten  by  the  Saxons;  and 
when  men  were  lucky  enough  to  get  it,  it  appeared 
at  table  late  in  tUb  15th  century.  In  1246  Henry 
III.  directed  the  sheriflls  of  London  to  pa  chase 
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ftmnd  on  tfae«QMt  wen  the  perqaiiltof  efnmlty^ 
they  were  cat  np  and  sent  to  tne  king's  kitchen 
carts.  Edward  11.  gaye  a  reward  of  twenty  shil- 
lings to  three  nuulaen  who  had  canght  a  whale 
near  London  bridge.  Those  found  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Thames  were  claimed  by  the  Lord  Mavor, 
and  added  to  the  civic  feast  Pieces  of  whale 
were  often  pnrchased  in  the  thirteenth  century  for 
the  table  of  the  Coantess  of  Leicester.  Bngland 
was  supplied  with  this  choice  dainty  by  the  fisher- 
men oi'Normandy,  who  made  it  an  article  of  com- 
merce. The  Normans  had  Tarious  ways  of  cook- 
ing it;  sometimes  it  was  roasted,  and  brought  to 
the  table  on  a  spit;  buUhe  usual  way  was  to  boU 
it  and  serve  it  np  witn  peas ;  epicures  looked  out 
for  a  slice  from  the  tongue  or  the  tail.  The  gram- 
pus, or  sea- wolf,  was  also  highly  esteemed ;  but  of 
all  the  blubber  dainties  the  p<»poise  was  deemed 
the  most  savory.  The  Saxons  called  it  sea^swine, 
and  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  ages  |x>roofiia- 
rino.  Porpoises  were  purchased  for  Che  table  of 
Henry  UI.  in  1246." 

'He  qoeetioDfl  ^rill  natnnJly  arise,  'Wl^ 
was  flocieCy  in  so  rade  and  unsettled  a  condi- 
tion, and  why  were  the  neceasariea*  comforts, 
and  convenieDoes  of  life  so  fewF  The  land 
was  not  poor,  hot  oapable  of  sostainiDg  a 
much  larger  poptdafiion  than  it  had,  and  yet 
the  people  were  scarcely  ont  of  a  senn-barbar- 
ous  condition.  No  I  it  was  not  poor  land,  or 
bad  seasons,  nor  even  the  indisposition  of  the 
people  to  labor  on  the  land,  but  a  "general 
round  of  oppression,  resulting  from  ignorance 
of  the  proper  interests  of  the  productive 
olasses,  and  a  constant  contest  between  capi- 
tal and  labor,  each  plundering  the  other,  and 
both  plundered  by  a/kntrary  poiwer  f* 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  m.  the  whole  atock 
<>f  a  carpenter^s  tools  was  valued  at  one  shil- 
ling, and  consisted  of  a  broad  axe,  an  adze, 
a  square  and  spoke-shave  I  "There  were 
very  faw  chimneys ;  the  fire  was  laid  to  the 
wall,  and  the  smoke  issued  out  at  the  roof,  or 
door,  or  window,. and  the  fumitore  and  uten- 
sils were  of  wood.  The  people  slept  on  straw 
pallets,  with  a  log  of  wood  for  a  pillow.** 
Even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  1558, 
it  is  stated  that  ^>ologies  were  made  to  visi- 
tors if  they  could  not  be  acconmkodaled  in 
rooms  provided  with  chimneys.  They  had 
few  glass  windows,  and  when  glass  was  intro- 
duced it  was  for  a  long  time  so  scarce,  that 
when  the  people  went  away  they  would  order 


sat  upon  diasts  in  wfaicfa  liiey  kept  Aeir 
clotlies.  If  a  mania  peven  years  after  mar- 
rii^e  coqU  pnrchaae  a  fl^ck  bed,  and  a  aadc 
of  chaff  to  rest  his  head  npen>  he  thought  )iiidp 
icdf  aa  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  town ! 

In  addition  to  this  poverty  of  what  seems  to 
na  absolute  naoessities,  the  hooses  and  the 
people  were  exceedingly  dirty.  Eraamos,  a 
celebrated  soholar  of  Holland^  who  Visited 
England,  complains  that  "the  nastiness  of  the 
people  was  the  canae  of  the  frequent  pUgnee 
that  destroyed  them;**  and  he  says  thdr 
floora  are  commonly  of  clay,  atrewed  with 
roabes,  nndef  whieh;lie  unmolested  a  collet 
tion  of  beer,  grease,  ^pigments,  bones,  spittle, 
jBxcrementa  of  dogs  and  cata^  and  of  ever7 
thing  that  is  nanaeoaa." 

Tbeir  tables  were  aa  naiaembly  auj^ilied  aa 
their  dwellinm*  They  had  little  fresh  meat, 
but  aaJted  most  of  their  cattle  and  awine  in 
Noi»mber,  upon  which  they  mostly  depended ' 
thn>Q^  the  winter.  Very  few  vegetiblea  of 
any  kind  came  upon  their  tables.  It  is  stated 
that  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Heniy 
Vlll,,  not  a  cabbage,  turnip,  carrot,  or  other 
edible  root  grew  in  England  !- 

The  average  dorationof  hmnanlife  was,.at 
that  period,  not  one  ha^  as  long  as  at  the 
present  day.  The  constant  use  of  salted 
meat,  and  few  or  no  vegetables,  contributed 
to  the  shortening  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
large  numbers  swept  away  by  pestilence  and 
Amine. 

It  was  probably  m  England  then,  piefelf 
mnoh  as  it  is  in  Nubia  now,  where  Buckhaidt 
saw  a  fanner  who  had  been  plundered  of 
eveiythiiig  by  the  pacha,  beoanae  it  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  savage  ruler  t&at  jthe  aD> 
hapi^r-manwaa  in  the  habit  of  eating  wheatea 
bread ;  and  that,  he  though,  was  too  great* 
IvxQiy  for  a  subject ! 

In  relation  to  the  condition  of  thingBt 
Enigbt  saysr-tn  his  book  entitled  jS^iunoledge 
ie  Power ,'— "when  these  iniquities  prevailed, 
and  there  was  neither  freedom  of  induatry  nor 
security  of  property — when  capital  and  labor 


the  windows  taken  out  and  laid  up  in  safety !  »were  not  united—when  all  men  consequently 


In  the  14th  century,  none  but  the  ckrgy  wore 
linen.  The  household  fbmiture,  among  the 
wealthy,  consisted  of  an  occasional  bed,  a 
brass  pot,  a  brass  cop,  a  gridiron,  and  a  rag 
or  two,  and  pertiaps  a  towel.'    Of  chairs  and 


worked  unprofitably,  becanae  they  woiktd 
without  division  of  labor,  aocnnMilation  of 
knowledge,  and  union  of  'foroo-^-there  waa 
universal  poverty,  beoanse  there  was  feeble 
production.** 


tables  we  hear  nothing.    E^en  the  nobili^l     With  ns,  the  differenaeiia,  that  oveif^ par- 
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too  eojoya  full  libertjr  to  fix  hia  locmtioii  when 
be  pteatea, — provided  be  cm  ftj  for  it.  He 
DumifactDreB  in^  Brtjclevorbich  he  denres 
not  protected  by  patent,  or  nisei  an^  amotmt 
of  crop  ihu  his  indaati7  and  ikill  m».j  enable 
'  bim  to.  He  tben  lells  widioiit  rettrictioD 
anj  kind,  to  those  who  will  paj  lum  the  higb- 
eu  pric«.  The  f^vemment  never  meddle* 
with  him  further  than  to  uoUect  the  rerennes 
fixed  bj  the  legiBUtora  whom  the  people  them- 
selves have  selected  for  that  purpose.  Capital 
and  htbor  are  united,  and  no  power  stand* 
behind  to  wrest   them  from   their  Intimate 


KSSTVOKY   BLlTK-aaASS  IiAITD. 

The  Leaingtoa  {orNur*'  Somt  JouttmI 
is  publishing  a  series  of  articlea,  somewhat 
scientific  in  their  character,  npou  the  canses 
of  tbe  wonderful  fertility  of  the  .filue-grau 
lands  of  that  State,  in  which,  amoag  other 
facts,  it  is  shown  that  the  limestone  on  whitih 
that  soil  is  based  baa  long  been  and  is  still 
undergoing  a  slow  process  of  deoompoailion, 
from  the  action  of  the  air  and  tbe  gases  m  the 
wQ,  bj  wbicb  tbe  fertility  of  tbe  land  is  pro- 
duced and  kept  ap.  But  is  tt  safe  to  act  on 
the  assomption  that  this  soil  is  practicallj  in- 
exhaustible F  Tins  qaeslion  is  disoussed  in 
the  et^tb  psper  of  the  series  of  artddes  above 
allDded  to,  in  the  following  manner: — 

It  Is  a  very  great  calamltr  to  an  v  conntrj  when 
tbe  land  becomes  anprodoctlTe ;  for  it  reqalrea  no 
— Te  labor,  no  more  expense  tbr  Itirm  Imuementi 
IB  rich  land  than  It  does 


, re  expense  tbrltirm  lmu( 

and  slock,  tec.,  to  till  the  rich  land  than  It  does  to 
colttvate  the  poor  land,  while  in  the  latter  ease  tbe 


labor  ud  expense  are  measnntttly  Arown  away, 
because  not  remunerative.  It  is,  Iberefbre,  yeij 
easily  lo  be  demonstnled  that  It  ts  poor  fhrmlnK 
to  reduce  the  productiveness  of  aajr  land,  however 
rich  It  may  natnially  be. 

Tlie  blae.gTa(e  (knner  His  too  frequently  lost 
sight  of  these  acricaltnral  szluiaBi  and,  relying 
oo  the  naioral  fmiUty  of  his  soil,  indnlsed  In  a 
scomfal  kind  of  pity  toward  tbe  more  skllfal 
Ikrmer  of  poorer  leolonuwboannnaUjfaicreBsei 
the  prodncuvenesi  of  his  fields  by  attention  lo  the 
—•' — s  of  acncDltnie,  and  the  use  of  artifldal 
iTB.     ilelyina  on  the  large  store  of  the 

la  of  IbrtlUtvln  Us  rich  land,  and  upon  its 

nararal  process  or  reoovatloQ  by  the  Inflnenee  of 

-..-  ,!__ 1.  ..___   fj^  blne^trass  Sunur 

ihates,!'  the"alkalles,'* 
'--'-  of  the  soil— '-he 

.._ ,_. klDdnatnier 

hlm,  Ibr  the  slmntest  and  ttllndest  labor. 
tbeprodlmlBonofarleh  IhAer,  his  wealth  naa 
Dome  to  um  wltlioat  any  exeitftm  of  his  own,  and 
he  cannot,  theteftne  (tally  apsradate  lis  value. 

Bnt  tbe  largaat  fbrtunss  nave  been  known  to 
beoome  eshauiled,  and  even  rich  heirs  have  at 
length  been  btongbt  to  know  bow  very  Inconven- 
ient poverty  may  be.  All  belri  of  rich  &(her* 
have  not  shown  so  lUtle  oonsiilerMkni,  bat  ena- 


IB  nothlnff  Ibr  the  "phorohatei 
essentuuinlnenl  logTedlenla 


served  their  capital  for  the  beneSt  of  tbemaelvi 

and  ihelr  poaterl^.    And  this  line  of  conduct  is 

more  eepedally  the  duty  of  the  bl  ne-gross  Itanuer. 

It  Is  pretty  welt  knoiiiD  to  all  tbu  tbe  natural 


-.  . fanning;  and 

as  markets  become  better,  ibis  exbaaeiion  will  be 
more  rapid;  and  it  Is  evident  tosll  goiid  olMervera 
thai  this  land  la  gradnallj  tfecomlng  loss  ptodno- 
tlve.  Many  may  be  (llaposed  lu  dispute  this,  who 
do  not  severely  crop  ibeir  land,  or  who  use  Ic 

mainly  (Or  graiing.    But  where  '-  - 

that  enormous  productireiiesa  whli 

by  the  pioneer  btue-grHss  larmer,  in  former  Ui 

The  process  of  exhaubtion  may  be  iJow,  but,  like 
(he  motion  of  the  hour  hand  upon  the  face  oftbe 
flock,  time  demonstraiee  its  progress.  U  is  wise 
to  begin  In  time,  to  take  ihia  important  matter 
into  serious  considemtlon,  that  we  may  check  the 
impending  evil  before  it  becomes  a  pnbUc  calam- 


Tsa  iiiaHTmB'a  apple  pabbb. 


Tb«  Gold  Uedal  of  the  New  England  Ag- 
ricnltural  Sodety  was  awarded  last  week  to 
tbe  machine  represented  bj  tbe  above  cut. 
It  also  received  the  highest  premium  at  tha 
Paris  Expontiim,  as  it  has  likewise,  we  are  in-  * 
formed,  at  every  State,  Conn^,  and  Town  Fijt 
here  it  has  &een  exhibited,  without  a  single 
exception.  It  doea  ita  work  with  an  ease  and 
ixpedition  that  jastifies  its  name.  There  is 
10  crank  to  tnm, — a  simple  horizontal  move- 
aent  of  tflb  handle  strips  off  the  apple's  jack- 
et,  and  places  tbe  kntfe  entirely  oat  of  the 
way  while  taking  off  and  putting  on  the  ap- 
ples. It  appears  to  be  dnrable,  is  well  madi^ 
entirely  of  iron,  and  so  conatmcted  that  the 
most  cardesa  operator  cannot  biing  the  knife 
intact  with  the  fork.  When  seen  in  tbe 
picture  tbe  little  machine,  we  think,  appears 
more  complicated  tbao  when  in  actual  opera- 
tion. Its  simplidly  is  in  fact  one  of  ita  lugh- 
est  recommendations.  One  of  these  maehinea 
has  been  in  tiae  in  onr  family  daring  the  year 
past  and  bu  given  entire  satisfactioiL  It  ia 
for  sale  at  tbe  pcindpal  agricoltural  and  hard- 
ware stores  In  die  country. 
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▲GBIOniilTnBAIi  BHYIOBS. 
When  books'  and  papers  were  scarce,  people 
read  to  remember,  and  rhyme  was  a  great  as- 
sistance to  the  memory.  Thus  many  of  the 
sayings  of  Franllin^s  Poor  Richard  have  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  are  still 
household  words  among  us.  The  following 
collection  was  made  by  Dr.  J.  C.  V.  Smith, 
formerly  of  Boston,  and  published  in  the  Neio 
York  Tribune ;— 

If  butter  cbnmed  In  morning  olr 
Ib  kept  in  a  cool  place  with  care, 

The  taste  Is  nice ;  4 

But  that  which  sbowe  the  bnttarmilk 
Don't  sell  to  those  who  drees  in  silk— 

For  any  price. 

To  be  in  debt 
Brings  oat  the  sweat. 
No  half-cookod  meat 
Isflttoeat. 

A  woman  who  sneezes 
Ought  not  to  make  cheeses ; 
Put  her  hands  in  a  muff, 
Or  eyer  tal^e  snuff. 

When  the  wind  is  east  and  turkiea  gobble, 
It  is  no  time  a  horse  to  hobble: 
But  let  him  range  to  catch  the  oreese^ 
fihouid  he  be  troubled  with  the  heayes. 

An  ox  with  broad  boms  and  short  glossy  hair, 
Is  good  for  a  team,  the  market,  or  fair* 

One  white  foot  Is  bad,  and  two  are  too  manj, 
That  horse  is  best  that  does  not  have  any* 

A  ftumer  without  hogs. 
But  an  army  of  dogs, 

Will  havo  more  puppies  than  pork; 
For  the  swlU  will  be  lost, 
To  the  husbandman's  cost,— 

Dogs  good  for  nothing  to  work. 

The  slackest  farmer,  strange  to  say, 
Is  known  for  being  out  of  hay. 

It  does  not  pay  in  any  way, 
To  milk  a  cow  three  times  a  day. 

When  chickens  roost  above  the/now, 
It  spoils  the  hay  for  horse  or  oow. 

The  well-bred  daughter  for  a  flumer, 
A  prudent  helpmeet  and  a  charmer. 

It  is  no  place  to  set  poles, 

Where  moles  or  mice  haye  dug  their ^las. 

Cobs  make  no  food  for  kine  to  eat. 
But  they  are  good  fur  smoking  moat. 

Pork  and  beans  make  muscles  strong- 
Something  fanners  seek ; 
*       It  is  a  dLsb  to  make  life  long, 

When  cooked  but  once  a  week. 

A  sloyenly  dress,  a  sh^by  pate, 
The  fences  down,  a  broken  gate, 
Pisn  in  tiie  garden,  weeds  very  high, 
Children  nnwasbea— no  bacon  to  Iry— 
Lots  of  great  dogs  and  yawling  tom  oats, 
Windows  repaired  with  a  dosen  old  hats, 
An  empty  bam— not  a  spear  of  hay, 
Oows  in  the  doyer,  horse  run  away, 
Things  sold  by  guess  without  being  weighed, 
Bills  coming  in  and  taxes  unpaid- 
Pipes  and  tobacco — whisky— neglect, 
Drag  in  their  train,  as  all  might  exMet, 
All  sorts  of  trouble  to  fret  away  life— 
But  worst  of  the  whole,  an  unhappy  wUb. 

Vany  estates  are  lost  in  the  getting. 

Since  men  haye  forsaken  hewing  and  splitting, 

And  woman  tiidr  sewing  and  knitting. 


A  mackerel  sky— 
The  wind  will  be  high,  • 

Then  bring  in  the  grain, 
Glose  by  there  is  rain. 

A  smoky  chimney  may  be  eured, 
A  scolding  woman  not  endured, 
A  fumor's  wife,  like  cream  or  oor^— 
Is  to  be  seen  but  seldom  heard. 

If  you  would  thriye, 
Be  up  by  Ave; 
For  tnere  Is  health 
And  certain  wealth, 
Whea  at  the  plough, 
Or  milking  oow. 

AJBurmer  at  home  should  be  found. 
And  often  looking  at  his  ground— 
Isnpectlng  fields,  repairing  fence— 
For  dollars  come  by  saying  pence. 

Clear  the  soil  from  moles  and  slogs, 
I^tme  the  trees— keep  cff  the  bun, 
Then  fruits  and  melons,  rich  and  nir, 
Will  recwnpedie  for  all  your  care. 

Rutabaga,  carrots,  and  beets, 
Improve  the  character  of  meats ; 
They  make  good  beef,  an^uicker  too. 
Than  any  other  feed  will  do. 

At  the  farmer's  cost 
Is  an  early  frost. 
Ekercise  reason— 
Haryest  in  season. 

Of  all  the  crops  a  &tmor  raises,' 

Or  capital  employs, 
None  brings  such  comforts  and  such  praises, 

As  a  crop  of  girls  and  boys. 


Fcr  ik€  New  EnffJand  F^unmet, 
MAN17SJD8. 

My  attention  was  early  directed  to  the  im- 
portance of  composting  and  sheltering  manure 
oy  two  circumstances.  First,  by  hearing  old 
Revolutionary  soldiers  tell  of  making  saltpeter 
by  leaching  the  earth  taken  from  under  old 
stables.  If  such  dirt  held  the  strength  of  ma- 
nure in  this  way,  wh^  should  not  3l  manure 
be  treated  in  a  similar  manner  ?  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  while  residing  in  Woodstock,  Yt*, 
in  1825,  when  farming  was  at  a  low  ebb,  a 
Mr.  BinghaA  removed  into  that  town  from 
Bethel,  and  purchased  a  badly  run  down  fann. 
I  remember  of  hearing  him  remark,  in  conver- 
sation with  a  neighbor,  that  he  was  going  to 
raise  wheat.  This  neighbor  replied,  you  can- 
not raise  wheat  in  Woodstock,  if  you  did  io 
Bethel.  But  Mr.  B.  did  raise  wheat  in  Wood- 
stock, as  did  also  hi«  neighbors  who  adopted 
his  mode  of  cultivation  and  management  of 
manure.  He  saved  not  only  the  solids,  but 
the  liquids,  and  composted  and  cured  it  care- 
fully in  a  dry  eeilar,  and  thus  not  only  raised 
wheat,  but  more  than  tripled  the  otlier  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm  in  a  few  years. 

Two*h0aded  Oalfl*<"-Oom  Oobs. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  been 
called  to  assist  a  neighbor  to  remove  a  two- 
headed  calf  from  one  of  his  oows,  which  had 
been  down  since  the  day  before.  The  calf 
had  two  distinct  nostrils,  four  eyes,  two  skulls 
and  three  ears.  The  cow  was  lefl  very  weak 
and  low.    One  of  the  assisstants  recommended 
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the  owoer  to  make  a  tea  of  white  pine 
boughs,  while  I  told  him  to  boil  corn  cobs, 
and  give  her  the  broth.  He  gave  her  both, 
and  the  cow  got  along  nicely. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  mnch  mooted 
question  of  the  value  of  com  cobs.  If  you 
nave  to  pay  toU/or  grinding  them,  tfiey  may 
not  pay.  But  they  may  be  used  more  *eco- 
nomically.  I  once  knew  a  widow  lady  who 
was  remarkable  for  the  good  condition  and 
fine  appearance  of  her  cattle,  and  for  the  small 
amount  of  hay  she  used  in  wintering  them. 
She  boiled  all  the  cobs  she  could  collect,  and 
gave  the  tea  or  broth  to  her  two  cows  and 
to  her  weak  or  sick  sheep  and  lambs.  In  case 
of  sickness,  her  favorite  medicine  was  Harlem 
Oil,  or  Medicamentum.  So  successful  was 
she  that  the  neighbors  used  to  say  that  she 
would  take  a  dead  lamb,  and  after  bringing  it 
to  life,  it  would  start  off  bleating,  **Medica- 
mentum  and  com  cobs  cured  me.^ 

I  once  tried  the  experiment  by  boiling  three 
times  a  day  a  pailful  of  cobs,  sprinkling  on  a 
•little  salt,  and  about  two  tablespoonfuls  of  meal 
to  each  painful  of  cobs,  and  gave  them  to  the 
cow  warm.  With  the  cobs  and  1400  pounds 
of  bushy  hay  during  the  winter,  she  came  out 
fat  enough  for  beef.  For  sick  cows  or  sheep, 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  better  than  the 
broth  of  cobs  to  give  them  a  start. 

Bed  Water. 

If  I  had  a  creature  troubled  with  Red  Wa- 
ter, I  should  give  it  cob  broth  and  white  pine 

tea. 

•  

81ok  Host. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Whatmore  that  chamber 
ly^  is  good  for  a  hog,  espedall^r  when  applied 
as  a  wash,  but  sour  outtermilk  is  better.  For 
a  sick  ho^,  pulverized  blood-root  is  a  good 
remedy,  given  fireely ;  also  garget  or  poke 
root. 

Grab,  or  Ihynff  Worm.  » 
How  shall  we  get  rid  of  the  grub  or  dung 
worm  P  I  am  trying  an  experiment  by  satu- 
rating my  manure  heap  with  gas  water.  I  tm 
of  the.  opinion  that  enough  of  this  runs  into  the 
Merrimac  river  to  kill  all  the  worms  for  five 
miles,  on  both  sides,  below  Manchester. 

Baaikinff  up  Apple  Trees. 
I  have  been  banking  up  apple  trees  with 
eood  results.    I  have  one  that  came  up  in  the 
bottom  of  a  potato  hole,  that  I  am  filling  up 
gradually,  ana  it  grows  vigorously. 

Norman  Call. 
AUenstovm,  N.  H.,  1868. 


Chbbry  Poison. — On  last  Saturday,  says 
the  InteUigeneer^  published  at  Horse  Cave, 
Mo.,  while  Mr.  F.  M.  Richie,  who  lives 
eight  miles  from  our  town,  was  plon^^iing  near 
a  wild  cheny  tree  that  stood  by  a  cross  fence, 
some  of  the  limbs  of  which  were  in  his  way, 
be  trimmed  off  a  mere  armful  and  dropped 


them  across  the  fence  into  the  pasture  of  Mr. 
B.  F.  Thompson,  in  which  was  one  of  his  fine 
milch  cows,  and  also  one  belonging  to  Mr. 
James  Bishop.  On  Sunday  moming  these  two 
cows  found  the  cherry  limbs  and  eat  the  leaves 
offihem,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  or 
before  they  had  walked  twenty  steps  from  the 
limbs,  they  both  died. 


AQBICUIiTUBAIi  IiABOB. 
Ailer  alluding  to  the  auspicious  opening  of 
the  exhibition  of  the  New  England  Agricultu- 
ral Society  at  New  Haven,  and  to  former 
expressions  of  his  views  on  various  agricultu- 
ral subjects,  the  president.  Dr.  Loring,  in  his 
address,  spoke  as  follows : — 

The  application  of  labor  in  its  various 
branches  constitutes,  in  reality,  the  wealth  of 
a  nation.  Nature  presents  her  riches  for 
man^s  necessity,  comfort  and  enjoyment ;  and 
only  asks  him  to  use  his  industry  and  skill  for 
the  utilization  of  what  she  so  bountifully  be- 
stows. Mines  and  forests  and  virgin  soils  all 
wait  for  his  vitalizing  hand.  It  is  labor  in  all 
its  diverse  channeb  which  domesticates  the 
untamed  products,  bringiig  their  ores  and 
minerals  ferth  from  their  gloomy  beds  into  all 
service  of  grace  .  and  use  and  beautv,— con- 
verting the  forests  into  cheerfiil  and  jplendid 
abodes,  and  making  **the  desert  blossom  like 
the  rose."  Subservient  labor  here,  free  and 
enlightened  labor  there,  gives  to  each  sphere 
in  which  it  is  employed,  character  and  thought, 
and  social  and  civil  condition.  With  us  it  is 
the  application  of  independent  and  aspiring 
labor,  whic^orms  the  most,  important  problem 
now  occupying  the  best  thought  of  the  times. 
Subservient,  exhausted,  ignorant,  wearied  la- 
bor cannot,  in  this  countiy,  be  longer  profita- 
ble or  useful.  Whether  applied  to  manufao- 
tures,  or  the  mechanic  arts,  or  agriculture,  it 
must  now  perform  the  largest  amount  of  work 
in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  to  be  accordant 
with  the  necessities  of  this  era.  Slow,  toil- 
some, tedious  effort  in  the  business  of  convert- 
ing the  raw  material  into  articles  of  use  and 
beauty  cannot  be  profitable  to  either  the  em- 
ployer or  the  employed.  It  is  rapid  and  eco- 
nomical production  by  machinery  which  ena- 
bles us  to  compete  with  other  countries  where 
labor  is  cheaper  than  in  our  own ;  and  it  is 
the  skilful  use  of  machinery  here  which  enables 
the  laborer  to  accomplish  his  task,  with  the 
assurance  of  an  ample  reward,  and  of  leisure 
sufiicient  to  give  rest  to  his  mental  and  physi- 
cal faculties.  A  half  century  ago  hard  labor 
accomplished  in  many  hours  wmit  is  no#  per- 
formea  in  fewer  minutes.  And  as  the  pecu- 
niarv  fiecessities  of  the  laborer  have  increased, 
so  nave  his  opportunities  for  a  more  ample 
compensation  been  increased  hy  placing  in  ni< 
hands   well-constructed   and   ingenious   ma- 
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chinexy  of  evenr  description.^  It  is  by  the 
exercise  of  mectumical  mgenuity  that  intelli- 
gent labor  in  this  country  has  been  famished 
with  an  opportunity  to  be  well  requited,  and 
to  compete  with  ruder  forms  elsewhere.  And 
in  the  same  way  may  the  toiling  masses  ^  find 
time  for  that  rest  and  mental  culture  which  a 
free  people  demand,  without  interfering  with 
that  industrial  production  upon  whidk  the 
prosperity  of  a  nation  depends. 

It  is  true  that  this  same  inffenuity  has  been 
applied  in  a  very  considerable  degree  to  agri- 
culture. The  application  of  mechanical  forees 
to  the  business  or  the  farm  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  modem  problems,  and  is 
rapidly  advancing  toward  a  great  degree  of 
perfection.  But  we  have  not  yet  reached  that 
point  at  which  the  slow,  and  tedious,  and 
wearisome  processes  ^f  affricultoral  labor  in 
many  (^ranches  can  be  avoided.  The  hardest 
toil  is  on  our  farms.  The  production  of  a 
crop  by  hand  labor  is  expensive  and  primitive. 
The  work  of  disintegratmg  the  soil  with  the 
plough  is  slow,  and  by  no  means  in  accordance 
with  this  age  of  steam  and  machinery.  1 
never  see  an  ariny  of  voune  men  pursuing 
their  recumbent  way  urougn  a  root  crop, 
without  wondering  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
substitute  a  simple  machine  for  that  slow  mul- 
titude of  fingers.  We  cannot  hope  to  be  just 
to  agricultural  labor,  or  to  ourselve^,  as  farm- 
ers, until  we  apply  such  machinery  to  the  land, 
that  on^well  chosen  hour  will  brin^  forth  what 
is  now  performed  in  two ;  and  agnculturai  la- 
bor shall  enjoy  with  every  other  branch  of 
industry  all  the  ameliorating  influences  which 
occupy  so  much  of  the  thought  of  the  present 

age* 
It  should  be  remembered  that  as  a  nation 

we  have  emeiged  from  that  subservient  form 
of  labor,  whidi  has  been  profitably  applied  in 
every  age  and  in  most  great  agricultural  coun- 
tries to  the  production  of  the  staples  for  the 
commercial  markets.  It  is  now  free  labor, 
carrying  with  it  the  ownership  of  the  soil, 
which  IS  to  be  employed  and  provided  for. 
And  it  is  agricultnral  labor  whicn  occupies  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  of  our 
republic.  U  is  in  the  land,  and  in  the  capital 
employed  in  managing  it,  that  the  laxgest  por- 
tion of  our  wealth  is  to  be  found. 

In  New  England  alone  the  value  of  tho 
farms  is  estimated  to  be  f  474,305,858.  Tbo 
yalue  of  the  implements  used  on  these  farms 
IS  f  16,466,614.  The  value  of  the  live  stock 
is  $68,695,015.  Making  an  aggregate  ot 
569,470,482.  The  capital  invested  in  manu 
factnres  in  New  England,  according  to  the 
latest  returns,  is  9257,477,783,  less  than  halt 
that  invested  in  agriculture.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  ascertain  Sie  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  labor  on  the  land  in  any  of  the  New 
England  States,  except  MassachusettSr  but  in 
that  State  alone  neany  seventy  thousand  la- 
borers are  occupied  in  tilling  the  soil.  That 
the  va«t  amount  of  capital  invested  in  agricul- 


ture is  managed  to  the  best  advanta^p,  and 
that  the  labor  employed  in  this  industry  is  most 
profitably  appliea,  no  one  can  for  a  moment 
suppose.  Consider,  then,  what  a  problem  this 
is.  How  shall  the  labor  used  in  Uiis  great  in- 
terest be  most  thoroughly  exercised,  with  en- 
tire rep;ard  to  the  best  interests  of  all  daaaea 
of  society.  Hiat  the  investment  of  &Ye  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  in  agriculture  may  he 
made  a  good  one,  the  experience  of  evety 
prosperous  farmer  will  bear  witness,  and  it 
only  requires  a  general  understanding  of  tbe 
l||!88t  use  of  labor  to  make  the  prosperity  more 

Sineral.  We  should  remember,  moreover, 
at  the  owners  of  the  farms  in  New  England 
are  in  many  instances  the  actual  laborers  on 
the  land.  For  these  men,  upon  whose  sound 
bodies  and  well-informed  mmds  the  cominff 
generatiops  depend  for  their  inheritance  of 
healthv  and  usei'ul  faculties,  let  every  effort  be 
made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  and  increase 
^e  profit  and  the  well  being  of  agricultural 
labor* 


As  a  nataral  oonseqnenoe  of  the  more  es* 
tended  use  of  machinery  in  all  branches  of  afpv 
riculture,  will  follow  that  more  thorough  and 
careful  cultivation,  which  I  have  often  urged 
as  the  only  profitsible  farming  known  among 
us.  Wherever  farminff  in  New  England  is  to 
be  done  at  all,  it  must  pe  done  weU.  A  ton 
of  hay  to  the  acre*  and  thirty  bushels  of  com« 
and  twenty  bushels  of  rve,  and  fifteen  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  two  or  tnree  hundred  bnshela 
of  roots,  are  not  the  crops  that  can  be  called 
remunerative  here.  It  cannot  be  profitable  to 
feed  a  worthless  animal  six  montns  in  ev^ry 
year  out  of  the  store  of  hay  secured  at  the 
cost  prevailing  among  us.  These  facts  are  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of.  And  I  am  confident  that  I 
state  what  is  trae,  when  I  assert  that  in  tfaeso 
points  a  constant  and  steady  improvement  is 
goingi  on.  The  number  of  well  cultivated 
acres  is  increasing.  In  the  cultivation  of  gar> 
den  vegetables  for  market,  in  the  prodactioB 
of  grass,  and  small  fruits,  and  root  crops,  we 
are  making  constant  progress.  Fanners  who, 
ten  years  ago,  thought  it  impossible  to  raise  a 
mangel  or  a  Swede,  now  follow  sneo»»fiilly 
these  roots.  Where  there  was  one  herd  of 
well-bred  cattle  there  are  now  many.  And  1 
have  witnessed  with  pride  and  satisfaction  the 
devotion  of  practical  farmers  to  the  improve- 
ment of  sto<»,  and  to  the  purchase  of  animab 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  wero  looked  upon  as 
the  special  property  of  those  who  turned  to 
fanmng  more  as  an  extensive  pleature  than  as 
a  profitable  occupation. 


ToMATOBS  FOB  Gabgxt.  —  A  correspon- 
dent in  Maine  recommends  tomatoes  as  a  eure 
for  garget  in  eows,  and  also  sayt  that  he  finds 
a  peck  of  them  fed  to  a  healthy  milch  odw  as 
beneficial  as  the  same  amount  of  potatoes. 
B^ve  others  had  experience  in  this  matter? 
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A  Cattle  Show  in  Scotland. — ^The  ez- 
bibStion  of  tbe  Highland  Society,  which  is  re- 
garded as  the  parent  of  all  British  agricoltur 
ral  societies,  having  been  established  by  Rojral 
Charter  in  1787,  was  held  this  season  in  Ab* 
erdeen  the  first  week  in  Augcult.  By  a  report 
in  the  Canada  Farmer  we  learn  that  the  grand 
total  of  animals  on  exhibition  was  1681 :  con- 
flisdng  of  horses  139,  sheep  632,  swine  57, 
pooltry  480.  There  were  1168  machines, 
implements,  Ac.  The  number  of  entries  at 
Aberdeen  was  considerably  rednced  by  an  nn- 
fortonate  misunderstanding  -between  exhibi- 
tors in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow  and  the  railway 
managers,  which  resulted  in  an  opposition  show 
at  the  latter  place,  which  offered  premiums  of 
equal  value  to  those  of  the  old  society.  Al- 
though there  Is  no  allusion  to  "trials  of  speed,^' 
the  receipts  at  the  gate  were  about  $8000,  and 
the  amount  of  prizes  offered  a  litde  larger 
than  the  receipts. 


GooB  Sked. — ^We  find  in  the  lo¥fa  Home- 
s^eodaf  statement  by  Sewell  Foster,  Esq.,  of 
the  production  of  two  parts  of  the  same  field 
of  wheat  this  season,  both  of  which  were  pre- 
pared alike,  and  treated  ift  the  same  maimer 
with  the  ezoeptibn  of  the  seed.  On  one  po)> 
lion  veiy  clean,  plump,  nice  wheat,  costing 
(2.25  per  bushel,  was  used ;  on  tfie  other  or- 
dinary wheat  worth  $1.75  to  1.80  per  bushel 
was  sown.  The  good  seed  averaged  23i 
bushels  per  acre ;  the  poorer  18|  bushels  per 
acre. 


VATUBll  AVD  tnSBS  OF  FUUSTEB. 

Tlie  question  is  often  asked  amons  farmers : 
of  what  use  is  piaster?  When,  woere,  ana 
how  shall  it  be  used?  And  I  have  nevei 
heard  a  satisfactory  answer  given  to  them 
Nearly  every  fanner  who  had  made  any  appli- 
cation of  plaster,  had  found  4t  serviceable  at 
one  time,  but  without  profitable  returns  at 
another.  No  one  within  my  acqwuntanoe 
knows  the  reason  for  success  or  failure* 

Most  people  found  the  application  to  clover, 
attended  generally  with  good  results;  some 
found  it  ffood  sometimes  forpotatoes;  but 
not  a  single  one  could  tell,  Wnat  b  plaster 
good  forP  Chemistry  solves  the  question: 
rkster  is  sulphate  of  lime.  To  different 
branches  of  science  it  is  known  by  different 
names.  In  the  arts  it  is  plaster ;  in  mineral- 
ogy it  is  sypsum;  in  chemistry  it  is  sulphate 
of  lime.  It  IS  sulphuric  add  and  lime.  Sul- 
phuric add  has  an  affinity  for  anmaonia,  and 
when  it  ^6m  ammonia  it  breaks  up  its  paitner- 
ship  with  the  lime  and  combines  with  the  am- 


monia, forming  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  this 
is  non-volatile.  Ipie  lime  finds  a  companion, 
when  deserted  by  the  acid,  in  carbomc  add, 
forming  carbonate  of  lime.  * 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  farmer 
has  swnonia  in  bin  soil,  put  there  by  himself 
iki  manure,  or  in  any  other  manner,  liable  to 
waste,  the  plaster  will  ^  it  there,  and  in  all 
such  cases  it  can  be  applied  to  the  ground  with 
profit.  ^  The  odor  about  stables  and  manure 
heaps,  is  escaping  ammonia,  and  the  farmer 
can  judidously  use  a  little  plaster  in  both 
places,  saving  the  anunonia  for  his  land. 

Plaster  saves  to  the  soil  nitro^n,  one  of  the  ' 
chief  mineral  elements  entering  mto  the  growth 
of  plants;  ammonia  is  three  parts  hydrogen 
and  one  part  nitrogen.  Ammonia  escapes 
from  decaying  v^tation  wherever  it  is  found, 
and  is  suspended  in  the  air,  and  when  after  a 
long  diy  spell  and  considerable  quantities  of 
it  has  ascended,  the  first  rain  bnugs  it  to  the 
earth,  and  if  there  is  a  little  plaster  in  the  do- 
ver  field,  the  ammonia  never  rises  again. 

This  vexy  study  into  the  uses  of  plaster 
shows  that  the  fanner  should  be  a  student, 
and  in  some  degree,  a  man  of  sdehce.  He 
must  learn  that  in  doctoring  his  soil  something 
else  than  mineral  substances  may  be  needed. 
He  may  need  oreanic  substances  as  well,  and 
to  know  this  is  the  duty  of  the  fi^rmer.  But 
I  trust  I  have  explained  the  nature  and  uses 
of  plaster,  so  that  whoever  reads  may  know 
when  its  implication  may  be  serviceable. — Ohio 
FarMtr* 

wxABmra  ulmbb. 

Lambs  should  be  taken  from  the  ewes  before 
feed  beflpns  to  fail  in  the  fall ;  they^  require, 
when  l<tft  to  get  their  living  by  grazing  alone, 
good  pasture,  or  they  will  decline  in  &»h  and 
and  enter  winter  in  a  condition  that  will  not 
warrant  their  going  through.  Th^  ewe  also 
aflter  supporting  a  Innb  tfarmidi  the  summer, 
requires  time  and  plenlrir  of  food  to  recuper- 
ate lost  strength  and  flesh.  Sheep  lay  on  nesh 
more  readily  Trom  mss  in  the  months  of  Oc- 
tober and  November  than  any  others,  and 
lambs  should  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  Septem- 
ber, OP  at  least  as  soon  as  they  are  four  months 
old. 

The  two  flocks  should  be  separated  if  pos- 
sible so  far  that  they  cannot  hear  the  bleatmg 
of  each^  other,  and  b^  all  means  so  that  they 
are  not  in  fields  adjoimng,  for  they  will*  spend 
one-half  of  the  time  running  up  and  down  the 
fences  trvin£[  to  get  together.  If  lambs  can- 
not be  furnished  with  good  pasturage,  they 
should  have  a  little  oat  meal  once  a  day ;  a 
gill  to  each  is  suffident,  and  less  than  that 
amount  should  be  given  at  first. 

If  docking  was  neglected  at  the  proper  time* 
do  not  do  it  when  weaning ;  the  lambs  have  . 
enough  to  endure  by  the  separation  from  their 
metiers ;  nor  should  the  job  be  attended  to 
until  grass  has  a  good  start  in  the  spring. — 
Ohio  Farmer. 
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MhitB*    Btf^jtimtvA. 


From  the  German. 
THIS  BTOCKINa  KNITTBB.  ^ 

She  (rtood  beside  the  -window,  at  her  knitting  woriLed 

the  maid;  ^ 

It  was  homely  work— yonll  langh  at  all  my  fiuides  Fm 

afraid. 
But  when  her  work  was  ended,  and  she  laid  her  knitting 

down, 
With  a  tbonghtfbl  fttce  she  gased  upon  the  stoeklng 

ribbed  and  brown. 
Thus  she  pondered— "If  each  loop  of  this  my  knitting 

was  a  thought, 
And  each  worsted-strand  a  fanoy,  what  atrange  lessons 

woaldbe  taught 
For  the  ftatnro  frona  my  knitting  ?  as  I  eon  it  o'er  again, 
For  the  secreU  of  the  Aitare  xirom  the  tangles  of  the 

skein. 
There  are  woven  dreams  in  knitting,  and  there's  many 

a  girl  win  look, 
To  the  clicking  of  her  needles,  on  her  knitting  as  a  book. 
A«  they  rattle  ou  m>  gailv,  I  am  blithe  an<1  of  good  che^r. 
And  anon  a  loop  h  is  fallen— and  I  wipe  away. a  tear. 
With  thu  snapping  thread  how  often  has  my  darling  left 

in  pain; 
As  I  Join  the  yam,  in  fancv  he  his  come  to  kiss  again. 
All  the  loops  arc  chains  of  thought,  some  bright  as  son* 

rise  on  the  wave, 
And  ^bPe  some  brought  balm  to  sorrow,  some  were 

darksome  as  the  grave. 
All  the  strange  tales  of  my  childhood  they  eame  back 

to  roe  once  more. 
The  old  rhymes  of  gnome  and  fairy,  and  the  spectre 

shapes  of  yore ; 
With  the  knots  that  I  unravelled  all  those  fearsome 

nlRhts  were  fled,     • 
They  were  sw^t  Into  oblivion  at  the  smoot^ng  of  the 

thread. 
And  I  tplt  my  heart  was  breaking  as  my  needle  anapt  in 

twain — 
'Twas  an  omen  for  the  ftiture  of  disaster,  doubt ,  and  pain 
And  I  heard  again  in  fsncy  all  the  tender  words  and 

vows 
That  I  heard  fh>m  gallant  lovers  with  the  rose-flush  on 

my  brows ; 
They  were  sweet  words  of  devotion,  and  my  heart  was 

very  proud. 
And  they  eame  f^om  out  my  knitting,  where  they  slept 

as  in  a  shroud.*' 
As  the  lithe,  sm.ill  hands  were  idle,  so  the  maiden,  to 

my  mind, 
Thought  and  spoke,   tn  work  most  homely  poei*ftmeles 

you  wHl  find. 


DOMESTIC    ECONOMY; 

HOW    TO    MAKE   HOME  PLEASANT. 


BT     ANNS     O.     HALB. 


•        • 


[Bntered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  vear 
1866,  by  R.  P.  Eaton  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Oflice  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Massaohnsetta.1 


CHAFTBB  XIV.    COHmniED. 

FOOD  AND  ITS   PRBPARATION. 

Rjre  drop  cakes  are  an  excellent  and  healthy 

bread  for  breakfast.    Hero  Is  a  simple  nile :  Beat 

three  eggs  very  light,  add  one  qnart  of  mi-k,  a 

large  pinch  of  salt,  stir  in  a  handftil  of  flonr;  then 

rye  till  the  mixture  is  stiff  enough  to  hold  np  the 

*  spoon ;  ponr  it  into  a  French  roll  pan,  or  into  muflSn 

rings,  and  bake  fifteen  minntes.    For  mnflSns,  take 

one  egg  well  beaten,  a  piece  of  bntter  an  Inch 

sqoare,  one  cap  of  milk,  one  tableipoonftil  of 


sugar,  one  teaspoonfhl  of  soda,  and  two  of 
cream  of  tartar;  stir  in  flonr  till  it  is  a  stiff 
batter;  pour  it  into  rings,— or  into  a  flat  fnn 
for  a  broad  loaf,  which  when  baked  should  be 
cut  into  squares.  A  good  rule  for  Indian  or  com 
bread  is  the  following :  three  eggs  well  beaten,  oao 
quart  of  sour  milk,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg,  two  tea  spoonftils  of  saleratus;  mix  them 
well,  then  stir  in  three  tablespoonfhis  of  flour  and 
Indian  meal  enough  to  make  it  a  stiff  batter.  Bake 
it  in  a  flat  pan  half  an  hour. 

Fdr  buckwheats  take  a  quart  of  warm  water,  one 
quarter  of  a  yeast  cake,  and  a  little  salt.  Stir  in 
buckwheat  flour— making  it  a  thin  batter.  Let  it 
set  by  the  stove  orer  night;  in  the  morning  stir  in 
half  a  teaspoonftil  of  soda  or  saleratus.  Make 
them  of  milk  if  you  hare  it.  Using  a  teaspoonfal 
of  saleratus  and  the  same  of  cream  of  tartar,  the 
yeast  can  be  omitted,  and  the  mixture  fried  im- 
mediately. Consume  as  little  flat  as  possible  in 
ftying  them.  For  this  a  swftb,  mafle  of  a  bit  of 
clean  white  cloth  tied  to  a  clean  meat  peg,  with 
which  the  fat  can  be  applied  to  the  griddle,  is  very 
couTenient.  Leave  a  gill  of  the  batter  as  yeast  fbr 
the  next  set  of  cakes.  Nice  griddle  cakes  may  be 
made  in  the  same  way  of  rye  and  Indian  meal,  or 
of  Indian  and  flonr.  * 

While  there  is  such  a  demand  for  cake  and  pea- 
try  there  must  be  receipts  for  making  them.    I 
have  no  space  for  these,  but  give  general  directione 
and  suggestions  for  the  making  and  bilking  of  pies 
and  cakes.    When  preparing  f<A:  pastry  allow  a 
heaping  handfhl  of  flour  for  each  pie  that  yon  in- 
tend to  make.    Sift  it,  and  set  it  in  a  cold  place  till 
you  wish  to  use  it,  sometime  beforehand.    Get 
your  plates  buttered  and  the  filling  materials  ready. 
Then,  to  three  bandfttls  of  flour  allow  two  heaping 
tablespoonftils  of  lard ;  half  of  this  may  b^  of  bat- 
ter, or  of  soft,  new,  beef  fht  which  has  been  clarified 
by  boiling  in  water.    Rub  one-third  of  this  ehorU 
ening  into  the  flour— together  with  salt— a  small 
pinch  for  each  pie ;  rub  lightly— mix  a  very  little 
saleratus— a  piece  the  size  of  a  white  bean  is  sufll- 
dent  for  two  pies— in  cold  water  or  milk,  with 
which  wet  the  flonr ;  stir  it  up  as  quickly  as  yon 
can— just  get  it  together  so  that  you  can  roll  it — 
don't  mould  it ;  take  it  on  the  moulding  board  with 
a  sprinkling  of  flour  for  both  board  and  pin.  Roll 
it  to  the  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  spread 
shortening  over  it  as  evenly  as  you  can ;  sprinkle 
flonr  fh)m  the  dredging-box  upon  it,  and  fold  it 
into  a  long  roll;  flatten  it  a  little  with  the  pin, 
spread  more  shortening,  sprinkle  again  with  flonr, 
and  roll  or  fold  it  closely  together.    Cut  a  slice 
from  this ;  roll  it  as  nearly  ss  possible  to  a  round 
shape,  fold  it  across  the  centre,  to  lift  it  to  the  plate 
easily,  spread  open,  see  that  it  lies  closely  to  tfie 
plate  or  dish ;  then  take  the  dish  or  plate  on  the 
palm  of  the  left  hand,  and,  holding  a  knife  in  your 
right,  just  under  the  edge  of  the  plate,  tnm  off  the 
pastry  close  and  neatly ;  lay  a  row  of  the  narrow 
strip  of  pastiy  thus  made  along  the  edge,  to  make 
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a  handsome  rim,  and  if  berries  or  any  other  Jnicy 
substance  forms  the  filling,  two  layers.  Place  your 
filling  to  nM9et  this  rim,  wet  the  rim  with  cold  wfr- 
ter  and  sprinkle  flonr  npon  it,  (this  shonld  also  be 
done  to  the  under  cmst  before  placing  the  rim) 
then  coyer  with  the  top  cmst,  (laying  it  folded 
across  the  centre  and  then  opening  It)  flatten  it 
around  the  edge  with  the  palms  of  your  hands, 
and  trim  it  as  the  under  cmst  was  trimmed ;  prick 
it  eight  or  ten  times  with  a  fork,  or  the  syrap  will 
burst  the  edge  of  the  cmst— as  there  must  be  some 
Tent  for  the  steam. 

Pastry  looks  much  nicer  if  made  in  a  cold  room, 
—the  shortbiing  must  be  kept  cold  till  it  is  all  used 
if  it  is  mixed  in  a  warm  room.  Pies  made  of 
cooked  material,  such  as  cranbeny,  gooseberxy, 
and  stewed  apple— mince-meat  for  pies,  after  it  is 
ready  to  bake,  should  be  stewed—need  an  oven 
nearly  as  hot  as  that  for  baking  bread ;  half  an 
hour,  or  forty  minutes,  will  generally  bake  them ; 
they  are  done  when  they  slip  easily  in  the  plate. 
Raw  apples,  rhubarb,  peaches,  cherries,  and  ber- 
ries, require  as  much  heat  as  for  baking  bread,  and 
firom  three-quarters'  to  an  hour's  time.*  Custard, 
squash,  pumpkin,  and  rice  pies,  should  not  be 
filled  till  Just  as  they  are  placed  in  the  oven ;  and 
the  material  should  then  be  hot,  haying  been  heated 
to  a  scalding  point  by  placing  it  In  a  tin  pall  or 
kettle  and  this  being  set  in  the  hot  water  of  the 
boiler  oyer  the  fire.  Stewed  fhiit  pies  look  best  if 
cross-barred  or  coyered  ^th  rings  made  of  narrow 
strips  of  pastry,  instead  of  being  coyered  closely. 
Cream,  either  sweet  or  sour— the  sour  corrected 
with  saleratus— makes  nice  and  healthftil  pastry. 
Take  the  cream  and  sth:  in  flonr  enough  to  handle 
it  easily,  add  a  little  salt,  mould  just  to  get  it  Into 
^ape,  and  roll  it  out  immediately  for  thej;>ie-4tis 
wy  easily  and  quickly  made. 

When  you  haye  cak^  to  make,  get  all  ^he  ingre- 
dients ready  for  use  and  place  them  close-at  hand. 
The  currants  for  frait-cake  should  be  washed  in 
warm  water  the  day  before.  Rub  them  in  the  wa- 
ter thoroughly,  but  lightly,  and  then  pour  it  off; 
giye  them  two  or  three  such  washings,  till  the  wa- 
ter is  clear.  Drain  them  in  a  coarse  cloth ;  then 
spread  them  on  a  dry  cloth  and  rab  them  dry  with 
it ;  at  the  same  time  pick  out  the  bad  ones.  Then 
set  them  by  the  fire,  or  in*  the  sun,  to  dry  thor- 
oughly. Raisins,  unless  they  are  yery  firesh,  should 
also  be  washed  in  the  same  way.  Chop  them,  or 
cut  them  with  sharp  scissors,  to  stone  them.  Qood 
brown  sugar  is  best  for  fruit  cake  or  common  cup 
cake,  but  crashed  white  sugar  shonld  be  used  for 
nice  white  cake, — the  granulated,  if  pounded  and 
sifted,  will  answer.  All  sugar  is  better  pounded 
and  then  sifted,  than  if  rolled.  Fresh  eggs  are 
needed  for  nice  cake.  All  eggs  before  beating 
should  lie  in  cold  water  sometime— over  night  if 
they*  can— they  then  make  a  finer  flroth.  Use  a 
wire  beater,  or  a  clean,  long  cork  stuck  crosswise 
of  the  tines  of  a  fork.  For  nice  cake  the  whites 
and  yolks  must  be  beaten  separately?   Make  a 


small  hole  at  each  end  of  the  egg  and  either  4rain 
the  white  through  one,  or  by  blowing  at  the  other 
end  force  it  through ;  be  sure  that'not  an  atom  of 
the  yolk  passes  with  it,  it  would  preyent  its  foam-^ 
ing  well.  Beat  the  whites  in  a  flat  dish  till  you 
can  turn  the  dish  any  way  without  their  spilling- 
till  they  are  light  and  white  as  snow.  Keep  up  a 
steady  moyement  with  the  beater,  and  neyer  leaye 
off  for  an  instant ;  if  it  returns  to  a  liquid  state 
the  foam  will  not  rise  well,  and  your  cake  will  be 
heayy ;  by  keeping  your  right  elbow  close  to  your 
side,  resting  on  the  hip,  the  beating  will  not  be 
yery  tiresome.  It  can  generally  be  accomplished 
in  twenty  minutes.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  haye  some 
one  beating  the  yolks  at  the  same  time.  In  sum- 
mer go  into  the  coldest  place  you  can  to  beat  eggs. 

To  mix  the  cake;  add  first  the  sugar  to  the 
whites,  slowly  and  carefully ;  then  the  yolks,  and 
th^  the  flour— for  sponge  cake.  For  other  kinds, 
beat  the  sugar  and  butter  together  till  they  seem 
like  cream,  then  add  the  whites ;  next,  the  yolks ; 
if  cream  of  tartar  is  used  sift  it  with  the  flour  and 
follow  with  this ;  then  the  spice,  or  flayonng  ex- 
tract ;  then  the  soda  or  saleratus,  dissolved  in  thf^ 
milk  or  cream.*-  Put  it  into  well-bntteied  pans. 
For  yery  nice  cnke  cut  clean  white  papers  and  line 
the  pan  with  them,  iQld  set  it  immedi^tiiily  into  the 
oyen ;  if  fhiit  is  used  stir  it  in  Ught/y,  just  below 
the  surface,  at  the  last  moment. 

Neyer  use  strong  or  rancid  butter  or  lard,  for 
cake.  Onehalflanl  is  better  thaii  all  butter.  Use 
a  wooden  spoon  for  mixing  cake,  and  a  wooden  or 
earthen  dish.  For  cookies  and  sugar  gingerbread, 
rab  the  shortening  Into  the  floor ;  1ikaX  the  eggs 
and  sugar  together,  then  stir  in  the  milk  with  the 
saleratus,  and  then  the  shortened  flour.  In  rolling 
it  out,  shake  flour  on  your  hands  and  rab  the 
board  and  pin  with  theob  -^st  enough  to  preyent 
the  dough  from  sticking,  For  making  molasses 
gingerbread:  boil  the  Molasses  a  few  minutes, 
then  dissolye  the  lard  In  it,  and  when  at  blood  heat 
add  the  other  ingredients,  and  stir  in  the  flour. 
Gingerbread  and  cookies  need  a  quick  heat,— will 
bake  in  eight  to  twelve  minutes,  according  to  their 
thickness.  Light  cake  needs  a  good,  steady  heat, 
about  the  same  as  for  bread.  Do  not  open  the 
oyen  door  after  the  cake  is  set  in,  for  ten  minutes, 
and  then  be  sure  that  no  cold  draught  can  reach 
the  oyen ;  glance  in  carefhlly,  and  if  the  cake  is 
browning  too  much,  coyer  it  with  a  clean  paper. 
Don't  open  it  again  till  you  think  the  cake  is  done, 
as  the  admission  of  cool  air  will  make  it«<*fkl]," 
and  cause  a  heayy  streak  through  it.  Cake  in 
pans  one  inch  deep  will  be  done  in  twenty  minutes 
—sponge  cake  in  fifteen— if  the  oyen  is  of  the  right 
heat.  Before  remoying  it  flrom  the  oyen  try  it 
with  a  broom-straw  to  see  if  it  is  done.  When 
done  it  should  stand  Jn  the  pans  fifteen  minutes, 
then  remoye  it  carefhlly  to  flat  dishes.  If  cakf 
Is  to  be  fhwted  set  it  on  a  flat  tin  at  this  time. 

To  make  firosting :  take  the  whites  of  five  eggy 
beaten  to  a  stiff  fh>th,  put  to  it  a  pound  of  sngar, 
flavor  it  with  lemon  or  rose,  and  beat  it  steadily^ 
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it  will  take  a  great  while— fhmi  one  to  two  hoars, 
—till  it  will  stay  where  it  is  pat  Some  persons 
mix  a  teaspoonhil  of  starch  and  scald  it  with  milk 
and  add  this  when  cold  to  the  egg  and  sagar,— 
with  this,  less  time  is  required  to  beat  it.  Spread 
the  flrosting  with  a  knife  neatly  npon  the  cake, 
and  set  it  into  the  oyen  for  fifteen  minates;  it 
should  haye  only  a  moderate  heat.  For  yery  rich 
finit  cake,  or  for  wedding  oike,  the  oyen,  if  of 
brick,  should  be  slowly  heated  with  hard  wood, 
and  the  fire  allowed  to  die  nearly  ont  before  the 
ashes  are  remoyed.  A  stoye  should  haye  a  steady  ' 
hot  fire  three  hours  before  setting  in  the  cake,  and 
the  heat  be  kept  up  for  three  more,  when  the  cake 
will  probably  be  done.  Don*t  look  at  It  until  it 
has  been  in  the  oyen  twenty  minutes,  (beware  of 
a  cold  draught)  if  it  browns  too  much  coyer  it 
with  paper.  In  fifteen  minutes  more  if  the  paptr 
is  deeply  scorched  set  a  pan  of  cold  water  in  the 
oyen.  Don't  look  at  it  again  till  it  is  nearly  time 
for  it  to  be  done.  ^ 

In  making  doughnuts,  or  fried  cakes  of  any 
kind,  and  fried  pies,  use  as  little  soda  or  saleratus 
as  possible ;  as  this  makes  them  absorb  the  fkL 
Fry  them  in  equal  portions  of  lard  and  beef  fkt. 
Nuts  raised  with  yeast  are  less  liable  to  do  this ; 
and  pastry  for  fried  pies  made  of  bread  dough 
with  a  little  sugar  and  a  trifle  of  lard  worked  in 
is  preferable  ti  this  respect  to  any  other  kind ;  it 
is  always  nice  and  light. 

Prof.  Horsford's  baking  powders,  being  prepara- 
tions of  soda  and  tartaric  acid,  are  getting  into 
use,  and  deserredly  so,  as  there  is  so  little  depend- 
ence to  be  placed  upon  cream  of  tartar  and  soda 
eyen  when  they  are  bought  at  the  drnggists'. 


DOMB8TI0  BXCmPTS. 

Fish  Ghowber. — ^The  best  fish  for  chow- 
der are  haddock  and  stnpedbass.  Cut  the 
fish  in  pieces  an  inch  thick  and  t#o  inches 
square;  U^e  six  or  eight  slices  of  salt  pork ; 
put  them  in  the  bottom  of  an  iron  pot*  and 
fry  them  till  crisped.  Take  out  the  pork, 
leaving  the  fat;  chop  the  pork  fine.  Pat  in 
the  pot  a  layer  of  fish,  layer  of  split  crackers, 
some  of  the  chopped  pork,  a  little  black  and 
red  pepper,  a  litUe  chopped  onion,  then  an- 


other layer  of  fish,  split  crackers  and  season- 
ing. This  do  till  you  have  used  your  fiah. 
Then  just  cover  the  fish  with  water;  and  stew 
slowly  till  it  is  tender ;  thicken  the  gravy  with 
pounded  cracker;  add  catsup  if  yon  Vke. 
Boil  np  the  gravy  once,  and  pour  over  the 
fish;  squeeze  in  the  jaice  of  a  lemon.  Add 
salt  if  necessary. 

To  FBeskrvb  Rife  CucuHBZBS.^Take 
large  yellow  cucumbers,  pare  them,  take  out 
the  cores,  and  soak  in  salt  water  two  days. 
Then  take  them  from  the  brine,  pour  over 
them  boiling  water,  and  let  them  stand  over 
night.  Pour  oflf  this  water,  and  they  are 
ready  for  itke  pickle,  whidi  prepare  thus: 
For  each  quart  irf*  sharp  vinegar  take  one  pint 
of  hot  water,  two  large  caps  of  sagar,  and 
one  tablespooiiful  of  eadi  of  the  following 
spices :  cinnamon,  doves,  allspioe,  klack  pep- 
per, mace  or  notmeg.  Add  one  handful  of 
raisins  or  ripe  grapes.  Scald  all  together, 
and  boil  nntil  the  cacumbers  are  easily  pene- 
trated with  a  fork.  Use  aa  little  of  the  vine- 
gar to  bqU  them  in  as  possible,  and  poor  the 
rest  over  them  when  done. 

A  Ghbap  Igb  Pttghxr.— The  following  ia 
a  simple  method  of  keeping  ice  water  for  a 
long  tune  in  a  common  pitcher:  Place  between 
two  sheets  of  paper  (newspaper  will  answer, 
thick  brown  is  better)  a  layer  of  cotton  bat- 
tine  about  half  an  indi  in  thickness,  fasten  the 
ends  of  paper  and  battbg  together,  forming  a 
circle,  tnen  sew  or  pa^  a  crown  over  one 
end,  making  a  box  the  shape  of  a  stovepipe 
hat,  minus  the  rim.  Place  this  over  an  oroi- 
naiy  pitcher  filled  with  ice  water,  making  it 
deM>  enough  to  rest  on  tiie  table,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  tir,  and  the  reader  will  be  astoniafaA 
at  the  length  of  time  his  ice  will  keep  and  tV 
water  remain  cold  after  the  ice  is  melted. 

BuQKS. — ^Delicioaa  rusks,  either  for  serving 
with  cheiese,  or  for  sopping  in  beef  tea  for  in- 
valids, may  be  OMde  in  this  simple  wav :  Cot- 
a  round  of  loaf  baked  in  a  tin  in  eight  three 
cornered  pieces,  and  pat  them  on  a  plate  in 
cool  oven.  When  one  side  is  lisht  brown» 
turn.  These  rusks  are  more  wholesome  for 
infants*  food,  when  soaked  in  scalding  milk, 
than  the  nsnal  bread  and  milk. 
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jesr,  perhaps,  does  ruin  stock  suffer  more 
from  neglect  Iban  during  that  period  which 
intervenes  between  lieav;  froslj  and  the 
snoirs  vbich  finally  drive  them  to  the  bam. 
But  after  attending  to  all  their  'wants  and  to 
all  our  other  Geld  duties,  November  affords 
the  thought  fill  farmer  time  for  itndj  and 
flection.  Among  miny  other  subjects  which 
claim  our  attention  tbe  proper  management  of 
agricultural  fiirs  ia  one  that  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. 


In  looking  over  the  various  reports  of  Agri- 
cultural Soaeties,  several  reOeciions  have 
occurred  to  us.  The  question  haa  been 
raised  in  our  mind,  whether  agricultural  pre- 
miums awarded  as  Ibej  now  are,  and  for  the 
objects  for  which  thej  are  now  given,  have 
not  done  about  all  tbe  good  which  they  are 
capable  of  doing. 

They  were  originslly  offered  to  encourage 
the  production  of  better  varieties  of  animals, 
fruits  and  vegetables ;  better  methods  of  farm 
and  garden  culture,  and  to  ttimnlate  the  in- 
vention and  introduction  of  better  mechanical 
uds  OD  the  farm.  Doubtless  tbej  have  con- 
tributed in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  accom. 
plisb  the  ends  for  which  they  were  intended. 
But  we  have  now  reached  that  point  at  which 
it  becomes  a  question,  whether  many  of  tbe 
objects  for  which  premiums  have  been  granted 
year  after  year,  need  any  further  enconrage- 
ment.  As  the  demand  for  them  renders  their 
cultivation  sufficiently  profitable  to  stimulate 
to  a  large  production,  and  that  of  the  best 
varieties,  why  should  premiums  any  longer  be 
offered  P 

Does  tbe  production  of  apiJes  or  garden 
vegetables  require  to  be  stimulated  by  the 
offer  of  premiums?  Does  not  tbe  pric«  in 
the  market  afford  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
cultivate  them,  and 'are  not  the  more  profitable 
varieties  determined  by  the  demand  ? 

The  cultivators  now  understand  the  best 
methods  of  culture,  and  have  leadj  access  to 
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abundant  means  of  information,  and  regard  to 
their  own  interest  will  do  all  that  is  needed  in 
this  direction  ;»and  even  if  this  were  not  true, 
the  statements  of  the  premium-takers  would 
afford  them  but  little  aid.  The  offer  of  a 
premium  maj  induoe  the  fruit-raiser,  or  vege- 
table raiser,  to  pick  out  the  finest  specimens 
.of  his  crop,  and  exhibit  them  on  the  tables, 
thus  adding  to  the  richness  and  beautjr  of  the 
show,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  how  it  will 
increase  the  quantity  or  improve  the  quality 
of  his  crops. 

If  an  individual  offers  a  new  and  promising 
variety,  it  may  be  proper  to  encourage  him  by 
a  premium  to  test  still  further  the  value  of  his 
article,  and  to  reward  him  for  his  enterprise. 
But  does  an  article  whose  value  has  been 
satisfactorily  proved,  and  for  the  cultivation 
of  which  the  demand  is  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment, require  a  premium  P 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  the  premium 
lists  of  our  Societies  require  a  complete  re- 
vision, and  that  premiums  should  not  continue 
to  be  given  from  habit,  merely  because  they 
have  been  given  in  years  past.  With  regard 
to  many  articles,  circumstances  have  en- 
tirely changed.  For  example,  our  ploughing 
matches  have  become  little  more  than  oppor- 
tunities for  advertising  the  ploughs  of  different 
manufacturers,  and  the  manufacturers  can 
well  afford  to  pay  the  awards  to  successful 
competitors.  There  should  be  much  greater 
discrimination  in  the  objects  for  which  pre- 
miums are  offered.  Those  especially  should 
be  selected  that  will  lead  to  careful  experi- 
ments, and  bring  out  such  practical  informa- 
tion as  the  farmer  needs,  and  they  should  be 
changed  from  year  to  year,  as  circumstances 
require.  We  would  suggest  as  subjects  for 
premiums  at  the  present  time,  the  restoring  to 
fertility  of  exhausted  soils,  by  ploughing  in 
smccessive  green  crops,  the  culture  of  winter 
wheat,  by  ploughing  in  the  seed  three  and 
four  inches  deep, 'before  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  abo  the  drilling  in  of  wheat,  both 
winter  and  spring  wheat,  the  amount  of  land 
and  of  seed  being  specified,  and  a  careful 
statement  of  the  whole  process  being  given. 

Let  premiums  be  offered  for  the  entire  crop 
of  vegetables  raised  on  a  given  amount  of 
land,  including  the  small  as  well  as  the  large 
vegetables,  with  a  statement  of  the  cost  of 
raising  them.    If  a  farmer  selects  the  best 


specimens  from  a  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes , 
and  exhibits  them,  what  useful  information  is 
given  by  it  P  It  would  be  a  wretched  crop  in- 
deed, from  which  a  basket  of  good  ones  could 
not  be  selected. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  with  regard 
to  all  other  vegetables.  Bat  if  the  entire  crop 
is  shown,  either  to  the  committee,  or  st  the  ex- 
hibition, with  a  statement  of  the  cost,  and  tlie 
present  value  and  the  method  of  cultivation, 
a  fair  comparison  may  be  made,  and  some 
useful  information  gained. 

Most  crops  are  cultivated  for  profit,  and  the 
fanner  wishes  to  know  the  cost  of  cultivating 
them. 

If  a  crop  costs  twioe  or  three  times  its  value 
in  the  market,  why  should  a  premium  be  piud 
for  itP  If  it  cannot  be  raised  within  its  mar- 
ket value,  so  as  to  allow  a  maigin  for  profit, 
neither  farmer  nor  gardener  will  engage  in  its 
cultivaUon. 

More  careful  statements  of  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing articles  should  be  required.  We  have  of- 
ten noticed  that  premiums  are  awarded  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  amateurs,  who  ex- 
pend, upon  their  one  or  two  acres,  as  much  for 
manure  and  labor  as  the  fanner  expends  upon 
his  fiAy  or  eighty  acres.  The  premium  arti- 
cles may  be  a  little  more  perfect,  or  may  be 
got  up  for  the  show  in  a  neater  manner ;  but 
if  they  have  cost  twice  or  three  times  as  much 
per  bushel  or  pound,  this  fact  ought  to  be 
known  and  taken  into  the  account  in  making 
the  award. 

If  one  man  raises  a  crcp  at  half  the  sum 
which  it  costs  his  neighbor  to  raise  a  similar 
crop,  why  should  not  he  have  the  benefit  of 
it,  especially  if,  by  his  statement,  he  can  teach 
his  neighbor  how  to  do  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  costP 

We  know  a  gentleman  who  cultivates  two  or 
three  acres  of  ground  in  potatoes,  com,  beans, 
tomatoes,  cabbages,  beets,  turnips,  &c.  He 
keeps  a  man  all  the  year  at  the  highest  wages, 
and  employs  another  man  at  least  half  the 
growing  season,  and  hires  all  his  ploughing 
and  teaming  besides,  and  labors  a  good  deal 
himself.  His  vegetables  make  a  fine  show  at 
the  exhibition.  But  if  he  would  exhibit  an 
account  current  with  his  vegetables,  the  far- 
mer who  looks  upon  them  with  admiration 
would  have  no  feelings  of  envy  towards  him. 
Not  the  man  who  makes  the  best  show  is  en- 
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titled  to  the  premium,  bat  the  man  who  makes 
the  best  show  from  his  acre  at  the  least  cost. 
We  haye  made  several  other  reflections  on 
looking  over  the  reports  referred  to,  bat  we 
have  said  quite  enough  for  once. 


ANOIiO>MBBIirO  BHBBF. 
This  b  the  name  applied  to  a  breed  of  sheep 
introdaced  some  years  since  mto  England,  and 
which  is  represented  as  the  product  of  a  cross 
of  the  merino  with  the  English  long-wooled 
shef  p.  This  latter  has  been  brought  to  a  condi- 
tion of  great  excellence  by  the  exertions  of  Lord 
Wbstbbn,  and  is  represented  by  those  who 
have  seen  it,  and  examined  specimens  of  the 
wool,  as  being  in  every  respect  a  fine  animal. 
At  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Show,  samples  of  this 
cross  excited  great  admiratioa,  and  were  for  a 
long  time  the  subject  of  oonunent  and  eulogy 
in  tiie  various  agricultural  and  other  journals. 

In  a  number  of  the  Farmer*8  (London) 
Magazine^  Lord  Western  published  a  letter, 
accompanied  by  documentary  statistics  and 
proofs,  going  to  demonstrate  the  high  value  of 
this  breed,  both  in  reference  to  carcass,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  wool.  The  weight  of 
some  of  his  wethers,  was,  after  being  dressed, 
one  hundred  and  fiAy  pounds.  Of  this  weight, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  was  fat 
from  the  intestines.  The  wool  averaged,  .in 
the  cross  breed,  more  than  fiye  and  a  half 
pounds  per  head,  in  a  flock  of  two  hundred 
and  one  sheep. 

The  c.ief  object  of  Lord  Westbhk  in  insti- 
tnting  his  interesting  series  of  experiments, 
appears  to  have  been  the  desire  to  ascertain, 
practically,  the  feasibility  of  engrafting  the 
Merino  wool  on  the  Leicester  carcass.  In  his 
.letter  he  remarks  that  his  sheep  may  not  fat- 
ten so  early  or  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
Leicester,  yet  they  give  a  handsome  carcass, 
and  carry  a  heavy  fleece,  equal  in  quality  to 
the  Merino ;  and  that  they  are,  upon  the  whole, 
an  improvement  in  hardiness,  npon  the  Meri- 
nos. 

The  sheep  is  a  valuable  animal,  and  one 
which  is,  perhaps,  more  readily  susceptible  of 
improvement  through  the  instrumentality  of 
good  keeping  and  judicious  crossings,  than 
any  other  domestic  animals  kept  upon  the 
farm. 

In  this  country,  a  variety  of  influences  have 
long  tended  to  divert  attention  from  this  impor- 


tant subject,  but  for  several  years  past,  there 
have  been  unmistakable  indications  of  an  awak- 
ening interest,  and  many  of  our  farmers  are 
moving  forward  in  the  work  of  improvement 
with  great  zeal. 


iraW  FUBULOATIOKB. 

AmnoAN  Fish  Gui<tiirb,  embraoing  all  tbo  details 
of  Ariifloial  Breeding  and  Rearing  of  Trout:  the 
Caltore  of  Balmon,  dbad  and  other  Fialioe.  By 
Ibaddena  N'orr4a,  antbor  of  "The  AmerlcaD  Angloi'a 
Book."  lUaitrAted.  PlkUadeiphia :  Porter  ft  Ooatea; 
Boefbn :  Lee  ft  Sbepard.    1868. 

Fish  Culture  means  simi^ly  the  rearing  of  fish 
by  artificial  means,  which  protect  them  fbom  many 
of  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  their 
natural  haunts,  and,  by  feeding  and  otherwise,  im- 
proving on  nature.  Within  a  few  years  past  Dr. 
Fletcher,  of  New  England.  Dr.  Daniell,  of  Geor- 
gia, 8.  H.  Ainsworth,  B.  B.  Boosevelt  and  8. 
Oreen,  of  New  York,  as  well  as  the  author  of  this 
work  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others,  have  interested 
themselves  In  this  subject,  and  have  done  much 
towards  stocking  our  inland  waters  with  desirable 
varieties  of  fish. 

Fish  culture  is  an  old  art,  in  which  the  Chinese 
have  long  been  proficients,  and  with  whom  the 
fecundated  spawn  is  still  an  article  of  traffic.  We 
are  told  that  the  value  of  fish  kept  in  the  ponds  of 
Lncnllas,  an  old  Roman  dtiaen,  who  lived  on  the 
shores  of  the  Oulf  of  Naples,  amounted  to  a  sum 
which  in  our  money  would  be  equal  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fii^  thonsaod  dollars.  And  why,  in 
modem  times,  should  not  *the  waters  bring  forth 
abundantly  the  moting  creature  that  hath  life,"  as 
well  as  the  laud  ? 

The  author  informs  us  that  tfie  publishers  of 
several  sgrlcnltural  papers  have  ofliered  to  pay  him 
liberally  for  short  articles  on  fish  culture,  but  that 
he  has  invariably  refused  for  the  gooSl  reason 
that  the  snl^ect  could  not  be  properly  treated  in 
the  space  usually  allowed  to  such  articles.  He 
has,  therefore,  reserved  his  teachings  for  the  more 
ample  accommodations  which  a  three-hundred 
page  volume  affords. 


TSJLnsmSQ  ANIMAIiB  VOB  "WOBK. 

There  is  a  great  advantage  in  having  all 
brood  animals  well  and  thoroughly  trained. 
The  off:}pring  of  such  are  more  tractable,  and 
have  less  natural  fear  of  man.  All  animals, 
male  or  female,  used  for  breeding,  should  be 
thoroughly  domesticated  and  taught  to  handle 
well,  and  have  no  fear  of  man.  By  this 
means,  their  value  for  labor  may  be  greatly 
increased,  and  their  care  rendered  much  more 
pleasant  and  satisfactory. 

In  training  animals  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand their  nature  and  habits. 

Habit  is  with  brutes,  as  with  men,  an  iron- 
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handed  master.  It  is  one  of  the  essentials  in 
early  training  to  bring  the  animal  to  depend 
upon  the  driver.  Feeding,  watering,  care,  and 
training  shoald  be  mainly  by  one  person.  There 
should  also  be  a  strong  friendbhip,  a  familiar 
acquaintance,  and  the  fullest  confidence  of  the 
animal.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  unrequited 
affection.  All  our  domestic  animals  love  nat- 
urally the  hand  that  cares  for  them,  and  the 
voice  that  calls  them. 

The  trainer.  He  who  is  not  thoroughly  un- 
der self  control,  should  nexer  attempt  to  in- 
struct the  ignorant  of  either  his  own  or  a 
lower  race  of  animals.  He  cannot  succeed 
well;  The  voice,  the  eye,  the  lip,  and  motion 
betray  the  ungovemed  man.  How  can  he 
govern  others  and  train  in  good  ways,  who 
cannot  govern  himself?  He  who  would  in- 
struct, must  never  yield  the  slightest  evidence 
of  passion,  anger,  or  even  impatience.  Rea- 
son is  his  strength,  and  good  sense  his  best  re- 
liance. How  important,  then,  that  his  mind 
be  free  from  the  dominion  of  bad  habits,  en- 
slaved by  no  excesses.  No  intemperate  man 
should  ever  take  charge  of  animals  in  training. 
Bad  habits  are  mainly  the  result  of  want  of 
care  or  of  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  those 
having  the  charge  of  animals. 

Animals  have  no  knowledge  of  wrong  or 
right,  of  cause  and  effect,  or  of  hope  and  rea- 
son, to  simulate  them  to  labor.  Their  Jabor 
is  obtained  through  man^s  power  over  them. 
Let  not  that  power  be  abused.  By  good  judg- 
ment and  kindness  show  yonrself  worthy  of 
the  service  of  a  well-trained,  noble  animal. 


Yield  of  Wheat  in  Wisconsin. — J. 
W.  Clark,  of  Green  Lake  Co.,  Wis.,  writes  to 
the  Country  Oeatleman  that  the  actual  yield 
from  the  threshing  machines,  on  some  forty  of 
the  farms  on  the  prairie  soils  of  that  part  of 
the  State,  per  acre,  ranges  from  six  to  thir- 
teen bushels — the  more  general  range  being 
from  seven  to  twelve  bushels  per  acre.  Some 
of  the  most  intelligent  growers  set  the  average 
at  nine,  and  others  call  it  ten  bushels  per  acre. 
On  the  timbered  land  the  production  is  a 
bushel  or  more  per  acre  better — the  average 
being  stated  at  eleven  bushels.  From  personal 
observation  the  writer  says  that  the  yield  in 
Ripon  county  is  no  better,  though  the  city 
papers,  at  harvest  time,  gave  reports  from 
some  sixty  statiooa  in  that  section  of  *'good 
crops.^' 


AOBIOUIfTUBAIi  ITEMS. 

—Baring  the  harvest  this  year  In  Braemar, 
Scotland,  a  snow  storm  lasted  several  hours ;  the 
snow  lay  until  next  day,  and  the  cold  was  intense. 

—The  fund  of  half  a  million  left  by  the  late  Mr. 
McConough,  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  endowment 
of  an  agricultural  school  of  a  high  order,  is  about 
to  be  rendered  effective. 

— At  the  late  show  of  the  Newton,  Mass.,  Jersej 
Stock  Club,  a  cow  was  sold  by  Mr.  Wellington,  of 
Lexington  for  $800,  and  a  calf  to  Mr.  Joseph  Bur- 
nett, of  Southboro,  for  #150. 

—To  take  rust  out  of  steel,  rub  well  with  sweet 
oil,  and  let  the  oil  remain  upon  them  for  forty-eight 
hours.  Then  rub  with  leather  sprinkled  wiih  un- 
slaked lime,  finely  powdered,  until  all  the  rust 
disappears. 

—The  towns  along  the  river  Amazon  in  South 
America,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  productive 
country  in  the  world,  get  meat,  flour,  and  dried 
fruits  from  North  America  and  Europe,  because 
the  people  are  too  lazy  to  work. 

—In  the  late  report  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  it  is  stated  by  a  Mr.  Hyde 
that  an  Aldemey  calf  of  his  dropped  a  calf  at 
eleven  months  and  ten  days  old,  by  a  ball  weigh- 
ing 1800  pounds. 

—Dr.  Trimble  says  he  once  saw  a  cypress  tree 
in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  Virginia,  which  was  cut 
down  and  the  rings  showed  it  was  1100  years  old. 
Aqd  this  tree  was  growing  over  another  tree  wlUch 
was  much  larger. 

The  editor  of  the  Rural  Worlds  on  a  late  visit  to 
places  on  the  North  Missouri  Railroad,  was  as- 
tonished to  leam  that  there  was  hardly  a  single 
well  in  a  county,- people  being  dependent  on  rain 
water  kept  in  cisterns. 

—It  is  estimated  that  the  rain  fidl  in  the  North- 
em  States  is  forty  inches,  the  Southern  States  fifty. 
Minnesota,  Western  California  and  Colorado  thirty, 
Nebraska  and  Utah  twenty,  Kansas  and  Western 
Arizona  fifteen  inches.  Tills  is  a  general  average 
for  a  series  of  years, 

—Dr.  F.  C.  Brunck,  writes  firom  the  grape  re- 
gions of  the  Rhine  to  the  Buffalo  Courier,  that 
choice  vineyard  lands  are  held  there  as  high  as 
94000  in  gold  per  116  square  perches,— about  $1400 
per  acre— and  in  common  situations  ^i80,  or  nearly 
$100  per  acre. 

— ^A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
says  no  grape  should  be  oouuted  as  even  approach- 
ing perfect  ripeness  when  the  stem  does  not  ex- 
hibit a  deadened  and  shrireled,  blackened  charac- 
ter at  least  three-fourths  of  an  inch  ftom  ita  con- 
nection with  the  branch  on  wliich  it  grew. 

— S.  Foster,  Esq.,  writing  at  Muscatine,  Iowa, 
Sept.  3,  to  the  Country  Gentleman  says,  com  is  a 
heayy  crop,  and  most  of  it  now  fast  getting  out  of 
the  way  of  the  fh>8t.  Potatoes  above  half  a  crop. 
Splendid  crop  of  grapes;  our  town  is  ftilly  sup- 
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plied  with  tliis  Inscioos  finite  in  ita  most  Mr,  ripe 
and  perfect  conditional  mean  Concords,  at  8  cents 
per  lb.,  wholesale  61.  Oar  people  are  eating  them, 
and  stewing  them  for  sanco,  making  pies,  and 
canning  them  for  winter  and  spring  use,  making 
preserves  and  jelly. 

—The  Newark,  (N.  J.,)  Adveriiwr  says  that  a 
low  estimate -of  the  cranberry  crop  this  season  in 
and  aroand  Manchester  and  Tom's  River  will  not 
come  short  of  15|0D0  bushels,  worth  at  a  fidr  valn- 
atlon  1^100,000.  In  two  years  the  present  area 
already  planted  will  yield  at  a  moderate  estimate 
45.000  bashels. 

—Mr.  G.  Slllar,  of  London,  has  discovered  a 
process  which  will  make  the  sewerage  of  towns 
invaluable  as  manare.  His  purifier  consists  of 
blood,  clay  and  other  ingredients.  In  an  experi- 
ment at  Tottenham,  England,  he  purified  36,000 
gallons  of  sewerage  in  twenty  minutes,  and  the 
solid  residuum  was  found  to  be  worth  twice  the 
amount  of  money  expended  in  the  process. 

—The  report  of  the  committee  on  swine  at  the 
Hubbardston,  Mass.,  town  cattle  show  was  as 
fbllows  :— 

'*No  swine  to-day.  not  even  one, 

We  know  not  what  it  means ; 
We  hope  that  tboee  who  slight  these  shows 

W  ill  gt  t  DO  pork  and  beac  s  I 
Ko  swlue  to-day,  oh  what  a  pity— 

And  five  old  men  on  the  committed:'' 

—The  shipment  of  cheese  iVom  St.  Albans  for 
the  month  of  September  was  1443  boxes ;  of  spring 
water,  2015  boxes,  and  of  butter  4005  firkins.  The 
total  weight  of  the  butter  was  236,290  lbs.  The 
average  price  was  forty-one  cents,  which  shows 
the  receipts  of  the  farmers  of  that  section,  from 
this  one  product  alone,  to  amount  in  a  single 
month  to  $96,778  90. 

—The  old  story,  that  was  shown  to  be  a  mere 
fiction  years  ago,  about  one  A.  M.  De  Sara,  near 
Pans,  making  an  annual  income  of  9175,000  clear 
of  expenses,  by  keeping  hens  on  dead  horses,  has 
been  re- vamped  by  the  CaHfomia  Farmer,  and 
*Hake8  well"  with  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  agri- 
cultural press. 

—Boys,  did  yon  ever  think  that  a  potato's  skin 
was  designed  to  protect  the  mealy  part  (torn  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  much  as  your  own  skin 
protects  the  more  sensitive  parts  firom  the  air,  and 
that  you  ought  to  be  about  as  careful  not  to  break 
the  skin  of  a  potato  as  yon  are  not  to  bark  your 
own  knuckles,  or  to  bruise  your  choice  winter 
apples  ?  But  who  cares  for  a  potato  skin  ?  And  so 
they  are  knocked,  and  bruised,  and  barked,  and 
people  woqder  they  don't  come  out  mealy  and 
sound. 

— An  Illinois  correspondent  of  the  CoutUry  Gat- 
ileman,  says  that  in  that  section  a  new  style  of 
rearing  Osage  Orange  plants  for  hedges  has  been 
recently  adopted.  It  is  to  plant  the  quicks  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  apart,  allow  them  to 
grow  until  the  third  year,  and  then  plath  them ; 
that  is,  cut  the  pUmts  a  little  more  than  half  off, 


close  to  the  ground,  and  then  lay  them  flat  in  the 
line  of  the  hedge.  The  scoots  that  then  break 
fh>m  every  bud,  and  grow  upright,  making  a  fence 
that  will  turn  a  rabbit  or  a  cat. 

— ^A  writer  in  the  Country  G^fif/Ssman  believes 
that  when  whole  tubers  are  planted,  the  stalks  or 
vines  of  potatoes  grow  too  succulent  and  rank, 
and  says  he  succeeds  best*in  growing  healthy  po- 
tatoes by  sprouting  them  in  a  heap,  and  then  re- 
moving and  planting  the  Eprouts  and  the  fibrous 
roots  adhering  to  them. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
THB  GABDEir  FOB  NOVIGMBIDB. 

This  month  will  close  the  income  from  the 
garden  for  this  season ;  yet  there  comes  a  some- 
what busy  time,  not  only  in  finishing  all  our  har- 
vesting, but  also  in  preparing  for  spring  work, 
and  looking  to  the  proper  protection  of  the 
various  crops  and  plants  that  are  to  be  kept 
through  the  winter,  either  for  consumption  or 
spring  culture. 

After  having  gathered  the  crops  it  is  well 
to  review  the  kibors  of  the  season,  and  see 
wherein  we  have  worked  at  a  profit,  and  where 
at  a  loss,  and  to  plan  for  future  improvement. 
And  here.  I  would  suggest  that  if  a  memoran- 
dum of  all  the  operations  in  the  garden  was 
kept,  it  would  afford  great  interest  and  satis- 
faction as  a  matter  of  reference.  By  it  we 
could  ascertain  the  date  of  planting  any  par- 
ticular crop,  the  time  it  came  up,  bow  fertile 
ized,  when  it  ripened,  and  in  short  the  whole 
history  of  ita  culture  and  produce.  Such  a 
record  will  not  only  be  an  assistance  to  your- 
self, but  to  your  children  w}io  follow  you. 
With  k  plan  of  the  garden  on  paper,  and  each 
plat  numbered,  a  much  more  definite  record 
can  be  made,  and  easier  referred  to.  But  it 
may  be  objected,  that  this  takes  time  and 
labor.  Very  true,  but  how  are  you  going  to 
find  out  the  proper  time  and  manner  of  culti- 
vating the  various  crops  if  no  one  keeps  a 
record,  or  remembers  oetter  than  most  people 
do  ?  And  does  it  not  also  require  time  and 
labor  to  hunt  up  the  information  when  needed  P 

[Much  may  be  done  towards  interesting  the 
children,  and  inculcating  a  love  of  rural  pur- 
suits, as  well  as  encouraging  them  to  i'orm 
habits  of  industry,  by  allowing  them  a  sniall 
patch  for  a  garden  of  their  own.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  set  off  a  plat  for  their  .exclusive 
use  and  occupancy.  l)o  not  locate  it  in  some 
out  of  the  way  comer,  but  give  them  a  pleas- 
ant, good  plat,  and  then  instruct  and  assist 
them,  if  necessary,  in  preparing  it.  The 
thought  that  they  have  something  of  their 
own,  and  that  you  take  an  interest  in  their 
pursuits,  will  encourage  them,  and  once  inter- 
ested when  yoimg,  they  are  much  more  like]y 
to  be  contented  on  the  farm,  and  to  form 
habits  of  industry  and  economy,  than  when 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  allowed.  If  the^r  desire 
to  plant  a  few  flowers,  encourage  them  in  that. 
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and  endeavor  to  interest  them  in  all  laudable 
rural  pursuits,  and.  lead  them  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  the  ornamental  as  well  as  the  useful. 

My  notes  for  November  in  the  garden  will 
be  brief.  If  previous  directions  have  been 
attended  to,  little  remains  to  be  done. 

AsPARAQUS  is  a  luxury,  in  early  spring, 
which  many  scarcely  know  anything  of,  but 
which  is  easily  secured;  and  every  garden 
ought  to  be  supplied  with  a  bed.  In  some 
lo^ities  new  beds  may  yet  be  formed,  by 
trenching  and  working  in  good  strong  manure, 
bones,  old  leather  scraps,  salt,  &c.,  in  the 
bottom  soil,  making  it  rich  and  deep,  for  once 
well  formed  it  lasts  many  years.  Procure  and 
set  good  strong  plants,  as  heretofore  directed, 
and  cover  with  a  heavy  mulch  of  manure,  &c., 
for  winter  protection.  Clear  off  old  beds  and 
mulch  with  coarse  manure. 

Cabbage. — ^Put  those  not  already  harvested, 
into  the  cellar,  or  in  trenches,  before  hard 
freezing  weather,  as  that  injures  their  keeping 
qualities,  though  they  will  stand  something  of 
a  freeze.  If  stored  in  the  cellar,  they  keep 
best  set  out,  not  leaned  against  the  wall  or  each 
other  closely.  They  keep  well  buried  in  well 
drained,  dry  soil,  out  doors,  by  digcing  a 
trench  wide  enough  to  receive  the  heads  and 
so  deep  that  the  beads  may  be  covered  four 
or  five  inches.  Pull  off  some  of  the  loose 
leaves  and  set  them  heads  down,  close  to- 
gether, and  fill  in  the  soil,  raising  a  rid^, 
and  leave  only  the  roots  above  it ;  spat  it  with 
the  spade  to  shed  water,  &c.  With  this  prac- 
tice I  have  been  conversant  many  years,  and 
they  come  out  as  wanted  in  the  spring,  fresh 
and  crisp.  I  have  known  others  to  be  set  with 
the  heads  nearly  level  with  the  top  q£  the 
ground,  and  then  covered  with  com  stalks, 
boards  end  earth.  When  so  covered  they  can 
be  got  at  more  readily  during  winter. 

Cklery. — Dig  and  store  in  boxes  in  the 
cellar,  setting  the  plants  in  the  box  as  they 
come  out  of  the  ground,  filling  in  dirt,  and 
using  care  not  to  get  any  into  the  centres  or 
heart. 

Currants  and  Gooseberriks. — ^Make  cut- 
tings at  once,  if  not  already  done,  and  pack 
them  down  in  sand  in  the  cellar  bottom.  Give 
the  old  roots  a  good  mulch  of  manure. 

Grape  Vines. — ^By  many,  this  month  is  con- 
sidered the  best  time  to  prune.  To  produce 
dioice  fruit  they  need  cutting  back,  the  new 
growth,  to  two  or  three- buds,  and  the  vines 
taken  down  and  covered,  to  protect  them  from 
sudden  changes  in  the  weather.  As  you  prune 
make  and  save  cuttings,  and  preserve  by  bu- 
rying in  sand,  or  packing  in  damp  moss. 

Squashes  and  Pumpkins. — ^These  have  all 
been  gathered  before  this,  and  now  we  have 
to  see  to  their  winter  keeping.  They  keep  as 
well  as  any  where  in  a  drv,  cool  celkr,  laid 
singly  on  shelves.  I  once  knew  a  man  who 
kept  winter  crookneck  squashes,  good  and 
sound,  on  a  swing  shelf  overhead,  in  an  old- 
fashioned  kitchen  till  warm  weather   came. 


The  main  thing  is  to  have  them  well  ripened, 
and  perfectly  sound,  and  then  kept  dry,  and 
from  freezing. 

Turnips. — ^Late  crops  will  continue  to  grow 
as  long  as  the  ground  remains  open ;  but  there 
is  danser  of  their  being  frozen  m,  if  not  gath- 
ered the  fore  part  of  the  month. 

W.  H.  Whitb. 

80.  Windsor,  C7(mn.,  Nov,  1,  1868. 


Potato  Diooino  Bee. — ^The  VermorU  Re- 
cord and  Farmer  furnishes  the  oflicial  report 
of  a  Potato  Digging  Committee,  represented  by 
F.  June,  Chairman ;  Z.  Nearing,  Secretary ; 
and  T.  Clark,  Weigher,  which  performed  the 
distinguished  duty  of  digging  809  pounds  of 
the  Early  Rose,  from  a  field  belonging  to  H. 
C.  Merritt,  of  Brattleboro\  we  presume, 
though  not  80  stated.  These  809  pounds 
were  the  produce  of  7}  pounds  of  seed,  re- 
minding us  of  the  wonderful  production  of  the 
Rohans,  a  few  years  since.  In  rows  of  equal 
length,  those  planted  with  one  eye  in  a  hill 
yielded  139i  pounds ;  those  with  two  eyes  in 
a  hill,  208}  pounds  per  row.  The  product  of 
a  single  eye  in  one  case  was  6|  pounds. 


Illinois. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Wool  Growers^  Association  of  this  State,  held 
at  Quincy,  Sept.  23,  A.  M.  Garland  was  elect- 
ed President;  S.  P.  Boardman,  Secretary; 
J.  L.  Mills,  Treasurer,  with  thirteen  Vioe 
Presidents.  Resolutions  were  adopted  recog- 
nizing in  the  existing  tariff  equitable  protec- 
tion for  the  growers  and  manufacturers  of 
wool ;  in  favor  of  selling  wool  on  its  merits, 
and  in  favor  of  a  hearty  co-operation  with  the 
manufacturers  of  the  West  in  an  exhibition  of 
wools  and  woolens  in  1869. 


FABKBB8'   8HOJI  OBBABB. 

Put  into  some  fire-proof  vessel  one-fourth 
pound  of  lard  or  soft  grease  like  lard,  one- 
fourth  pound  of  tallow — beef  or  mutton  tallow 
— K>ne-tourth  pound  of  beeswax,  half  a  pint  of 
neatsfoot  oil,  three  or  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
lampblack,  and  a  piece  of  gum  camphor  aa 
large  as  a  hen^s  egg.  Melt  the  ingredients 
over  a  slow  fire,  and  stir  them  thoroughly  af- 
ter they  are  melted.  Never  heat  it  so  hot  as 
to  make  it  boil.  Soft  grease  which  has  salt  in 
it  will  not  injure  the  leather.  Now,  have  the 
leather  warm,  and  warm  the  grease,  not  so  it 
will  flow,  but  have  it  so  soft  that  it  may  be 
put  on  with  a  brush.  Should  the  leather  seem 
to  need  it,  give  the  shoes  or  boots  an  oiling 
occasionally.  It  is  not  best  to  dry  this  shoe 
grease  all  m  before  the  fire,  but  allotr  it  to  re- 
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main  on  the  surface  of  the  leather.  A  light 
coat  of  this  kind  will  exclade  the  water  even 
if  the  boots  are  exposed  to  the  wet  all  day. 
This  shoe  mase  will  not  injure  leather  hj  ren- 
dering it  hard  and  inelastic.  When  a  man^s 
boots  are  exposed  to  wet,  he  shoold  wash  them 
clean  at  night,  and  hang  them  up  in  the  kitch- 
en where  the  leather  mil  dry  gradaallj,  and 
put  on  a  little  grease  'eyery  morning.  It  is 
far  better  to  grease  a  little  oflen  than  to  grease 
bountifully  everv  ten  or  twelve  days. .  Leather 
should  not  be  allowed  to  beconfe  very  dry  be- 
fore greasing.  Always  apply  the  grease  as 
soon  as  the  leather  is  almost  dry ;  then  the 
leather  will  be  mellow,  and  never  become  hard. 
Nothing  injures  boots  or  shoes  more  than  to 
set  them  aside  to  dry  when  covered  with  dirt. 
Keep  boots  and  shoes  away  from  the  fire  when 
they  are  liable  to  be  heated.  Heating  the 
leather  injures  it.  ' 


I>AT  I7F  THS  FIBCB8. 

Any  farmer  who  does  not  practice  saving 
pieces  would  be  surprised  at  the  real  profit 
derived  hj  laying  up  the  odds  and  ends  about 
his  premises.  Every  day  almost  there  are 
bits  thrown  away,  at  the  time  considered  of 
no  value,  which  perhaps  not  many  days  subse- 
quent would  save  both  time  and  money.  How 
many  times  a  year  does  a  farmer  want  a  strip 
of  board,  a  piece  of  wedge  or  pine  timber, 
something  for  a  hammer  handle  or  rake  tooth, 
which  cannot  be  obtained  without  spoiling 
valuable  material,  or  going  to  some  carpenter 
shop,  and  perhaps  while  this  delay  is  made,  a 
team  and  hired  man  are  standing  still  waiting 
for  a  broken  tool  to  be  put  in  order? 

But  very  little  would  be  required  while 
working  at  the  wood  pile  to  sort  out  and  split 
into  proper  shape  bits  of  tough  timber  and  lay 
them  up  in  some  out  of  the  way  comer,  and 
also  to  throw  up  small  pieces  of  boards,  such 
as  are  usually  used  for  making  kindling  wood. 
A  strip  of  board  not  more  than  two  inches 
wide  may  be  wanted  sometime  in  a  hurry  foi 
cleat  upon  a  wagon  box,  or  of  some  other 
size  for  another  purpose,  and  the  saw  have  to 
be  applied  to  a  whole  board  to  obtain  it.  The 
repairs  upon  buildings,  making  board  fences, 
splitting  stakes  or  stove  wood,  always  makes 
pieces  in  just  about  the  shape  that  will  be 
wanted  at  some  future  time,  and  they  should 
never  be  wasted.  These  fragments  possess 
of  themselves  no  real  value  at  the  time  of  lay- 
ing them  away,  but  their  worth  is  in  supplying 
a  want,  and  saving  hinderance  and  peiplexity 
in  a  busy  time. 

It  is  just  as  essential  to  save  pieces  of 
leather,  scraps  of  iron,  screws,  naib,  bolts, 
hinges,  wire,  buckles,  rings  and  rivets.  Any 
amount  of  this  material  is  cast  awaj  annually, 
or  sold  for  one  cent  per  pound,  which  if  saved 
would  have  been  worth  dollars  perhaps.  By 
this  we  do  not  intend  to  advocate  that  when  a 
breakage  oocors  upon  any  farm  implement, 


patching  up  will  answer  for  permanent  re- 
pairs, for  ail  tools  should  be  kept  in  the  best 
of  order,  but  there  are  times  when  plowing, 
harrowing,  or  at  some  other  work,  that  the 
harness  or  some  tool  will  give  out  and  by  the 
aid  of  wire,  nails,  buckle  or  a  piece  of  tough 
timber  the  breach  may  be  quickly  repaired, 
and  with  sufficient  strength  to  last  until  the 
hurry  is  over,  and  time  can  be  spared  as  well 
as  not  to  take  the  implement  to  the  work  shop. 
A  stitching  awl  and  a  few  waxed  ends  kept 
on  hand  will  often  save  a  hundred  times  their 
cost. — Ohio  Farmer, 


WIZTQS  07  BSX8. 

Here  is  something  relative  to  the  formation 
of  the  wings  of  the  noney  bee,  which  seems  to 
have  passed  unnoticed  by  the  bee  experts  of 
the  country,  probably  I  might  say  by  the  world 
in  general, — at  least  I  never  saw  it  spoken  of 
in  any  work  on  bees.  The  propelling  power 
of  the  honey  bee  consists  or  four  wings,  two 
on  a  side,  and  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
wings  is  such  that  they  can  form  two  (one  on 
a  side)  out  of  the  four.  Examining  a  cluster 
of  bees,  some  could  be  seen  with  two  broad 
wings,  like  those  of  a  fly,  while  others  would 
have  the  four.  To  solve  the  mystery,  I  placed 
a  wing  underneath  a  powerful  microscope, 
which  unfolded  the  mechanical  means  whereby 
the  four  win^s  were  made  two.  The  peculiar 
feature  consists  of  twenty  minute  hooxs  upon 
each  back  wing,  hooking  upward,  and  a  sort 
of  ledge  upon  the  underside  of  the*  front  ^  or 
large  wing,  which  the  hooks  match  into,  forming 
one  wing  of  two.  Upon  examination  I  found 
that  queen,  workers  and  drones  all  have  the 
same  number,  and  in  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion. The  question  is,  do  they  avoid  using 
the  back  wings,  except  in  case  of  heavy  loads, 
to  preserve  them  from  wear,  (the  wings  of  old 
bees  become  so  worn  and  ragged  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  fly)  or  can  they  fly  faster 
while  empty  with  only  the  two  forward  wings  P 
Be  it  as  it  may,  I  leave  the  question  for  con- 
jecture. — M.  8.  Snow,  in  Co.  Gent, 


Decomposing  Sods. — ^Every  farmer,  gar- 
dener and  fruit  grower  should  gather  sods 
whenever  opportunity  will  permit,  and  pile 
them  up  in  some  comer  or  out-of-way  piac« 
to  decompose.  Sods  are  the  creaitk  of  the 
soil,  and  wonderfully  supplied  wiih  fertilizing 
properties,  making  one  of  the  very  best  invig- 
orators  for  trees,  vines  and  plants.  They 
may  be  easily  obtained  from  fence  comers  of 
tilled  fields,  or  gathered  from  the  surface 
after  ploughing  and  harrowing  sward  land. 
Pile  them  up  grass  downward  and  cover  the 
heap  with  a  coat  of  ashes  to  keep  grass  from 
growing.  A  year  or  two  will  be  required  for 
them  to  thoroughly  decay.  Water  should  be 
applied  at  intervals  sufficient  to  keep  the  pile 
moist  in  a  dry  time  to  prevent  a  dry  mouldy 
rot. — Ohio  Farmer. 
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THB   BFABIBH.  OB  TSXAIF   OATTLIU 


We  tftke  mDcli  pleuure  in  giving  oar  read-  of  llie 
era  this  month  a  capital  picture  of  ■  group  of 
this  half  dvilixed,  wild-lookiiig  race.  Our 
cattle  reporter  aaeurea  db  that  it  i«  a  correct 
and  life-like  repreientatioa  of  the  Bpcciment 
be  liBs  often  seen  at  Bnght4>ii.  Their  connec- 
tion vilh  the  late  cattle  diteue  will  give  an 
interest  not  onlj'  to  the  cat,  but  to  the  hiatorjr 


X,  both  of  which  we  copj,  bj  per> 
from  Mr.  Atlen'a  valuable  work  on 
ut  Cattle." 
We  should  hardlj'  apeak  of  this  Btrai^e  race 
of  animalB,  were  it  not  that  of  late  jetn  thej 
bave  found  their  waj',  to  some  extent,  into  our 
aea-board  markets.    They  are  deccendanti  of 
the  earlj'  Spanish  stock  introduced  into  Mex- 
ico in  the  sixteenth  century.    What  the;  wer« 
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when  first  imported  there,  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge, but  presume  them  to  be  of  the  same 
race  as  those  long  kept  by  the  Moors  on  the 
plains  of  Andalusia,  and  by  their  successors, 
the  Castilians,  for  many  centuries— of  no  great 
excellence  in  Spain,  and  not  at  all  improved 
in  Mexico. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  of 
New  York,  (received  in  July,  1867,)  then 
travelling  in  Spain,  between  Gibraltar  and 
Granada,  he  thus  describes  the  Spanish  cattle 
of  the  present  day,  as  he  saw  them  there :  *'I 
have  seen  numerous  Spanish  herds.  They  are 
about  the  size  of  our  old-fashioned  common 
cattle.  They  have  lar^,  coarse,  long  and 
wide-spread  horns,  mostly  with  a  half,  or  full 
twist  to  them,  and  set  back,  rather  than  for- 
ward, with  the  points  outward.  Their  colors 
are  black,  dark  brown,  reddish-brown,  light 
yellowish-red,  with  some  white  on  the  throat 
and  belly,  and  occasionally  a  black  and  white 
roan,  or  dark  grey.  The  cows  are  nearly  as 
large  as  the  oxen,  with  the  same  style  of  horn. 
They  do  not  appear  to  be  good  milkers.  The 
heads  are  long,  and  rather  fine.  The  herds- 
men attend  them  in  droves  with  dogs,  like  the 
short-haired  Scotch  Colleys.^^ 

In  this  brief  description,  may  easily  be  de- 
tected the  origin  of  the  modem  Texan  cattle, 
run  wild  for  many  generations,  while  the 
Spanish  are  thoroughly  domestic  in  their  hab- 
its, and  treated  with  care,  as  the  density  of 
population,  and  close  husbandry  of  the  Span- 
ish people  at  home,  compel  them  to  be.  Un- 
doubtedly the  originals  are  much  better  ani- 
mals under  the  treatment  they  receive,  than 
their  half-savage  cousins,  at  such  a  far  distant 
removal. 

The  Texans  are,  in  fact,  a  semi-wild  race 
in  America,  the  mild  climate  of  the  tropics, 
with  its  abundant  perennial  herbage,  affording 
them  all  of  food  which  their  natures  require. 
TIjere  they  range,  propagate  and  grow,  with 
little  care,  congregating  in  large  herds,  and 
known  by  their  owners  only  by  the  marks,  or 
brands,  they  put  upon  them.  They  are  annu- 
ally gathered  for  identification,  when  the 
young  calves  are  castrated,  and  those  fit  to 
sell,  selected  and  driven  to  market.  The  cat- 
tle pay  little  attention  to  the  widely  scat^ 
tered  ranches  of  their  owners,  and  rove  for 
miles  away,  attracted  by  better  pasturage, 
the  scattered  salt-licks,  or  in  the  indulgence 
of  their  own  vagarious  habits.  We  illustrate 
a  group  of  the  bullocks,  drawn  by  our  artist  as 
Hiey  stood  in  a  cattle  yard,  on  their  arrival  at 
market. 

These  portraits  are  truthful,  as  we  saw  them 
in  a  herd  of  about  forty  in  number,  and  know 
them  to  be  correct.  Their  live  weights,  at 
the  time — ^the  animals  ranging  from  five  to 
seven  years — averaged  1,008  pounds.  A  short 
description  will  suffice. 

The^  are  tall,  lank,  and  bony,  coarse  head- 
ed, with  enormous  horns;  (only  exceeded 
in  length  by  a  pair  in  our  own  possession. 


brought  from  the  Island  of  Sicily,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  shells  of  these  Sicilian  horns, 
are  three  feet  four  inches  in  length,  spiral, 
and  gracefully  turned,  thin,  and  almost  ti  ans- 
parent.)  Their  legs  are  long  and  coarse; 
they  have  much  dewlap,  and  little  brisket ; 
are  flat-sided,  swayed  in  the  back,  high  in  the 
flank,  with  narrow  hips  and  quarters,  great 
offal  in  proportion  to  their  consumable  flesh, 
and  coarse  all  over.  Their  meat  must  be 
stringy,  tough  and  of  coarse  quality.  Wild 
and  sava|(e  in  appearance,  they  looked  scarcely 
more  civilized  than  a  herd  of  Dacotah  Buffa- 
loes. 

In  contrast  to  the  specimens  above  described, 
it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  we  have  since  seen 
better  animals,  so  far  as  flesh  and  condition 
was  concerned,  of  the  Texan  cattle.  They 
were  a  small  herd  of  some  Xhirty  in  number, 
which  had  been  brought  by  the  cars  to  the 
Buffalo  Cattle  Yards  for  sale.  They  had 
been  well  fed  on  com  and  grass  for  several 
months,  and  looked  sleek,  and  in  good  flesh, 
so  far  as  such  raw  boned  and  loosely  made 
up  cattle  could  be.  They  were  six  to  seven 
years  old,  and  made  an  average  weight  of  over 
1200  pounds  each.  Good  four  year  old  grade 
shorthorn  Western  steers  were  selling  at  the 
yards,  the  day  we  saw  them,  at  7^  to  B  cents 
per  pound,  live  weight.  The  Texans  were 
sold  the  same  day  for  6  cents. 

Now,  adding  the  two  or  three  years  addi- 
tional forage  wnich  the  latter  had  consumed, 
the  ihtercst  on  their  value  after  four  years 
old,  and  then  deduct  the  one-fif\h  to  one-fourth 
less  price  they  sold  for,  together  with  the  con- 
tingencies of  disease  or  Toss  by  death  mean- 
time, and  the  comparative  economy  in  breed- 
ing and  grazing  such  cattle  by  the  side.of 
those  of  good  flesh-producing  breeds,  or  their 
crosses,  is  easily  solved. 

Great  numbers  of  these  cattle  are  driven 
from  northern  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  up 
through  the  Indian  Territory  into  Kansas  and 
Missouri,  thence  into  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and 
so  on  eastward.  They  stop  little  to  graze  on 
their  journeys,  as  they  gain  but  a  small  in- 
crease of  flesh  in  a  land  of  civilization,  and 
the  sooner  they  arrive  at  the  shambles  the 
better.  They  are  worth  little  to  the  butcher 
or  consumer,  and,  but  that  they  cost  little  to 
their  breeders,  would,  as  a  commercial  article,*^ 
be  comparatively  worthless. 

Their  colors  are  red,  dun,  yellow,  black, 
hrindle,  and  blue  roan,  all  mixed  more  or  less 
with  patches  and  strips  of  white. 

As  an  economical  animal  to  a  farmer  of  the 
Northern,  Middle,  or  Western  States,  they 
can  be  of  little  value,  as  the  cows  ^ive  no 
more  milk  than  will  raise  a  calf  till  it  is  old 
enough  to  graze.  The  bullocks  are  too  light 
for  heavy  work,  although  suflUciently  active ; 
and  for  beef,  where  a  choice  article  is  in  de- 
mand, their  value  must  be  low.  Some  of  the 
improved  breeds  may  be  crossed  upon  them 
to  advantage,  no  doubt,  but  it  would  take  sev- 
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eral  generatiooB  to  bceed  their  coarseness  aod 
wild  nature  out.  It  is  a  question  whether  it 
would  not  be  cheaper  to  introduce  our  better 
natives,  even  into  their  own  country,  with 
which  to  commence  a  profitable  herd.  The 
common  run  of  Texan  cattle  must  be  doomed 
to  extinction,  ultimately,  before  the  better 
breeds. 

We  only  mention  them  here,  because  in 
their  own  ranges,  and  over  an  extensive  ter- 
ritory, they  are  the  prevailing  cattle,  and 
many  of  them  there  must  be  of  better  auality 
than  we  have  described.  A  few  short-boms, 
from  Kentucky,  have,  years  ago,  been  taken 
to  Texas,  with  an  effort  to  improve  the  native 
Mexican  stock,  but  we  hear  of  no  results 
worth  noting ;  nor  can  there  be  much  improve- 
ment, so  lonff  as  they  retain  their  wild  and 
vagrant  habits.  These  cattle,  in  addition  to 
Texas  and  New  Mexico,  are  extensively  kept 
by  the  natives  in  the  l^fexican  territory  of 
iJiower  California,  the  adjoining  Provinces, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  our  own  State 
of  California  itself. 

There  should  be  a  sanitary  law,  if  nothing 
else,  to  regulate  the  introduction  of  these  cat- 
tle into  the  States  north  of  Texas  or  New 
Mexico,  as  they  have  either  brought  with 
them,  or  originated  within  themselves  on  the 
way,  deadly  diseases,  which  have  spread  from 
them  while  in  our  Western  States,  into  which 
they  were  driven  for  market,  and  large  num- 
bers of  valuable  cattle  have  died  from .  their 
contagion.  We  give  an  extract  from  one  of 
our  agricultural  periodicals,  touching  the  dis- 
ease we  have  alluded  to : — 

<*Thb  Texas  Cattle  Plague.  — -  The 
trq^blesome  and  dangerous  disease  intro- 
duced occasionally  among  the  cattle  of  Mis- 
souri and  Kentucky,  by  those  driven  from 
Texas, '  to  which  we  have  heretofore  referred, 
is  now  called  by  this  name  in  our  Western 
exchanges.  The  Farmer'^s  Advertiser^  (a  pe- 
riodical just  established  at  St.  Louis,  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  L.  D.  Morse,)  says: — 

**  <We  have  seen  a  letter  addressed  to  a 
friend,  from  a  gentleman  in  Southwest  Mis- 
souri, which  details  his  experience  with  the 
cattle  plague  from  its  first  mtroduction  to  the 
present  autumn— ^he  substance  of  which  is, 
that  there  was  no  such  disease  known  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  Texas  cattle ;  that  up 
to  1860,  he  was  a  heavy  loser  annually  by  it. 
That  from  1861  to  1865,  the  rebellion  broke 
up  the  cattle  trade  from  Texas.  During  those 
years  he  lost  not  a  single  head,  though  a  large 
dealer  in  cattle  all  the  time.  Tw  in  the 
present  year,  soon  after  the  first  appearance 
of  Texas  herds,  the  disease  broke  out  again, 
and  he  had  lost  upwards  of  150  head  during 
the  season — as  many  as  20  dyin^  in  a  day. 
He  recommends  that  the  present  law  be  so 
ayiende<l,  as  to  entirely  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  cattle,  from  the  first  of  April  to 
the  first  of  October ;  and  that  from  the  nnt  of 


October  to  the  first  of  April,  there  be  no 
striction. 

*'  'There  are  not  sufiiqient  data  to  determine 
how  early  in  autumn  they  can  be  permitted  to 
come  in  with  safety;  but  as  the  disease  this 
year  broke  out  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louts  (at 
Cheltenham.)  late  in  Octobt;r,  it  appears  that 
the  first  of  October  is  too  early  by  a  month  at 
least.  The  first  victim  was  a  fine  cow,  bought 
out  of  a  Texas  drove ;  in  the  course  of  ten 
days,  seven  other  cows  running  in  the  same 
pasture  took  it  and  died.  On  the  30ih  of  Oc- 
tober, we  had  the  first  white  and  killing  frost ; 
since  then  there  has  been  not  a  single  caae. 
It  would  then  seem  that  the  disease  is  checked 
and  controlled  by  frosts ;  the  inference  there* 
fore  is,  that  there  is  no  safuty  in  Bufferkkg 
them  to  come  in  until  cold,  frosty  weather  sees 
in,  which  hardly  ever  comes  earlier  than  the 
first  of  November.* " 

As  to  their  value  for  any  economical  par- 
pose,  beyond  their  hides,  what  little  tallow 
the^  have,  their  horns  and  bones  for  manufao- 
tunng  or  fertilizing  purposes,  we  consider 
them  of  little  consequence  within  the  boonds 
of  modern  civilization,  or  intelligent  agricol* 
ture. 

Remarks. — It  may  be  proper  to  say  that 
the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  Texan  cattle  dis- 
ease were  written  several  months  previoos  to 
the  late  excitement  upon  the  subject. 


For  the  yew  Enffkmd  Farwur. 
FABM  FBODIJCl]  IN  MABKXT. 

Why  all  these  stale  eggs,  this  bad  butter, 
poor  cheese,  bruised,  decaying  fruit,  coarse 
and  worthless  vegetables,  lean  and  tough 
meats  P  In  short,  why  is  so  large  a  part  of 
the  products  of  the  farm  of  an  inferior  qualitjr 
and  in  a  damaged  condition  when  they  reach 
the  consumer?  Do  not  farmers  yet  know  how 
to  raise,  prepare  for  market  and  sell  the  sta- 
ple and  common  crops,  or  are  they  catching 
the  spirit  so  prevalent  in  American  manufac- 
turing of  slighting  and  shamming  everything 
they  do.  Surely  with  all  that  is  said  and  done 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  people  have 
a  right  to  look  for  a  steady  improvement  in  die 
quality  of  provisions. 

To  answer  these  questions,  it  is  neoessaij 
to  consider  who  establish  the  standards  for 
which  farmers  aim,  and  who  fix  the  system  of 
marketing.  Farmers,  like  manufacturers,  can- 
not alone  create  their  own  market,  or  dictate 
what  articles  shall  be  sold.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent they  cater  to  the  public  taste.  A  promi- 
nent feature  of  trade  is  that  anv  article  to  sell 
well,  to  be  popular,  must  be  offered  at  a  low 
figure.  This  desire  to  get  ever)' thing  at  the 
lowest  price  possible,  extends  to  the  provision 
trade  and  inclines  many  to  buy  the  lower  mde 
of  goods.  A  mistaken  idea  of  economy  leads 
others  to  select  goods  of  this  description. 
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Hence  the  bulk  of  the  provision  trade  cannot 
be  rated  higher  than  second  or  third  quality, 
while  the  portion  that  can  rightly  be  called 
first  quality,  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole. 
If  the  public  only  demanded  a  better  quality 
of  goods,  and  would  willingly  pav  the  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  cost  of  production, 
it  would  be  easy  to  comply  with  their  request. 
But'consumers,  generally,  do  not  appear  to 
realize  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  expense 
of  raising  a  good  and  an  inferior  article. 

Take  ibr  example  the  potato.  All  readily 
perceive  the  great  difference  in  their  qualities, 
out  few  will  willingly  make  a  corresponding 
distinction  in  the  price.  They  wish  to  buy 
the  better  kinds  at  nearly  the  ordinary  price  of 
the  poorer  varieties.  The  truth  is  the  coarser 
and  more  hardy  varieties  always  give  a  larger 
and  more  certain  yield  than  the  finer  and  delicate 
kinds,  and  can  really  be  afforded  from  tirenty 
to  fift^  cents  per  bushel  less  than  the  latter. 
As  this  difference  cannot  be  easily  obtained, — 
the  prices  of  all  sorts  in  market  being  very 
near  the  same, — farmers  at  once  learn  it  is  for 
their  interest  to  raise  the  coarser  and  more 
hardy  kinds.  So  with  all  vegetables  and  fruits, 
those  varieties  that  give  a  large  and  certain 
yield  of  only  a  fair  quality  are  the  most  re- 
munerative. Before  there  is  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  eatables,  then,  consum- 
ers must  offer  greater  inducements  to  produce 
the  best. 

In  Boston  and  other  Eastern  cities,  the  con- 
sumer does  not  usually  come  in  contact  with 
the  producer,  and  the  latter  receives  less  encour- 
agement to  excel  from  the  long  array  of  middle 
men  who  intervene ;  for  as  a  class  they  adhere 
more  tena<uously  to  the  one-price  or  same  val- 
uation rule,  and  consequently  put  a  lower  pre- 
mium upon  quality  than  consumers  themselves 
would  do.  At  their  stores,  or  through  agents 
along  the  railroad  lines,  these  middlemen  oSer 
certain  prices  for  the  various  kinds  of  produce. 
Good,  bad  and  indifferent  are  brought  to 
them,  and  generally  received  without  varia- 
tion of  price ;  or,  if  varied  at  all,  it  is  but 
slightly.  Perhaps  the  poorer  lots  might  not 
be  received  alone  at  the  given  price,  but  they 
help  make  up  a  large  quantify,  and,  as  a  part 
of  the  whole,  may  pass  inspection. 

Even*  for  an  article  that  varies  so  (Greatly  in 
quality  as  butter,  the  wholesale  selling  price 
among  fdrmers  is  nearly  uniform.  The  wide 
difference  of  prices  the  consumer  observes  in 
the  retail  trade  is  not  made  in  the  wholesale. 
The  painstaking  dairyman  gets  but  a  trifle 
more  for  his  superior  article  and  extra  labor 
than  the  careless  do  for  their  inferior. 

In  collecting  eggs  about  the  country,  an  egg 
is  an  egg.  One  price  is  paid,  although  a 
dozen  of  them,  from  some  breeds  of  hens, 
weigh  from  four  to  six  ounces  more  than  from 
others.  By  the  time  these  arrive  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  large  cities  thev  have  lost  much  of 
their  original  goodness,  from  repeated  hand- 
ling, long  transportation  and  keeping,  and 


whosoever  purchases  these  in  warm  weather, 
makes  a  doubtful  investment.  Although  the 
producer  near  by  may  bring  in  his  eggs  clean, 
fresh,  uninjared  by  carriage,  and  warranting 
every  one  sound,  it  is  with  difficulty  he  can 
get  two  or  three  cents  per  dozen  abiove  the 
price  of  railroad  eggs,  and  take  store  pay  at 
that.  All  know  the  greater  value  of  freshly 
laid  eggs,  and  traders  admit  it  by  carefully 

gutting  them  aside  for  ''particular  customers.^' 
>ut  why  not  make  a  corresponding  difference 
in  price  P  Why  not  hold  out  inducements  for 
producers  to  take  more  pains  to  bring  a  good 
article  to  market  P 

Again,  the  milk  trade  affords  another  illus- 
tration of  this  one- valuation  system.  Here  it 
is  one  price  for  the  producer,  and  one  price 
for  the  consumer.  I^Ir.  0.  may  feed  his  cows 
upon  the  best  of  roots  and  grain,  the  sweetest 
of  grass  and  hay,  and  have  thereby  milk  that 
pleases  every  one,  yet  not  one  cent  more 
per  can  does  he  receive  for  it,  than  his  neigh- 
bor B.,  who,  by  feeding  upon  slops,  swill,  sour 
grass,  coarse  and  poor  hay,  produces,  at  less 
cost,  an  inferior  article  that  nobody  wants. 
These  different  qualities  are  all  taken,  and  the 
load  made  up,  but  the  milkman  knows  the 
contents  of  every  can,  and  the  **particullr  cus- 
tomers^' a^ain  come  in  for  their  share  of  good 
things,  without  extra  charge,  while  the  infe- 
rior stuff  is  put  upon  the  par,  and  those  of 
doubtful  credit,  or  soould  the  dealer  be  strictly 
impartial,  he  mixes  the  different  qualities  to- 
gether, making  the  good  sell  the  ba  1.  Thus 
these  '^particular  customers,^'  in  buying  many 
kinds  of  produce,  receive  the  better  portion 
without  paying  a  full  equivalent,  while  those 
who  take  the  lower  grades  from  neces»ity  or 
choice,  pay  too  dearly.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  injustice  of  this  mode  of  dealing  to  either 
party,  it  is  manifest  that  its  practical  effects 
among  farmers  is,  to  give  quantity  precedence 
of  quality. 

But  who  is  responsible  for  the  damaged  con- 
dition which  produce  presents  in  market  P 
Farmers  know  what  will  keep,  and  generally 
take  care  to  sell  such  in  season ;  but  when 
they  sell  they  cannot  dictate  how  long  the  ar- 
ticle shall  be  kept,  or  how  far  transported. 
Your  butter  was  not  rancid,  cheese  mouldy, 
fruits  decayed,  vegetables  withered  when  they 
lefc  the  farm.  All  these  imperfections  are  the 
result  of  frequent  and  rough  handling,  too 
long  keeping  and  transportation.  Once  in 
the  hands  of  the  middlemen  they  do  wii  h  it  as 
they  please,  and  they  exercise  the  right  to 
mix,  compound,  extend,  re-sort,  or  re-mark 
ai  circilmstances  may  favor.  And  if  the  pi ofits 
can  be  increai^ed  by  storing  the  commodity, 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  indulge  in  speculation 
to  the  sorrow  and  expense  of  the  hungry  pub- 
lic. It  is  well  known  that  all  kinds  of  farm 
produce  deteriorate  if  k^pt  be)  ond  a  certain 
limit,  and  always  suffer  more  or  less  loss  by 
transportation.  Even  hardy  vegetables,  like 
potatoes,  cannot  be  exposed  three  or  four 
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weeks  to  air,  strong  light,  and-  great  changes 
of  temperature  in  cars,  stores,  and  to  all  the 
rough  handling  they  get  thereby,  without  los- 
ing much  of  their  ^odness.  A  large  portion 
of  early  vegetables,  and  perishable  fruits 
brought  long  distances,— as  from  the  Bermu- 
das, Charleston,  Norfolk,  New  Jersey,  and 
the  Western  States, — ^by  the  time  it  is  retailed 
in  our  markets  is  dear  food  for  the  human 
stomach  at  any  price.  All  delicate  fruits,  in 
order  to  be  transported  long  distances  at  all, 
must  be  picked  before  they  are  ripe  and  fit 
for  eating.  Deducting  what  is  lost  by  fer- 
mentation and  unnatural  ripening,  jambs, 
bruises  and  heating,  fermentation  and  wither- 
ing, it  is  strange  that  what  remains  can  tempt 
any  appetite.  What  man,  cultivating  a  gar- 
den, would  gather  his  peas,  salads,  tomatoes, 
peaches  and  small  fruits  four  and  six  days  be- 
fore wanted  for  use,  or  would  think  eg^ 
would  improve  by  a  week^s  ride  in  wagon  P  it 
would  require  some  persuasion,  or  the  artifi- 
ces of  a  clever  cook,  to  induce  gardeners, 
who  know  what  good  fruit  and  vegetables  are, 
to  eat  these  articles  treated  in  this  way.  They 
would  also  doubt  their  ability  to  sell  such  stuff. 
But  middle  men,  through  the  position  they 
hold,  fir  the  credit  system,  or  superior  tact  as 
salesmen,  can  sell  what  the  producer  cannot. 
Such  damaged  stuff  is  bought,  sold,  and  con- 
sumed, and  serves  to  depress  prices  to  the 
discouragement  of  home  production. 

Therefore,  before  the  inhabitants  of  any  city 
congratulate  themselves  upon  their  ability  to 
obtain  their  supplies  from  remote  districts,  they 
should  consider  that  as  the  distances  lengthen 
the  middlemen  multiply,  and  the  produce  is 
placed  more  completely  under  their  control,  and 
speculations  and  all  the  evib  alluded  to  above 
increase.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
losses  incurred  thereby  fall  chiefly  upon  the 
consumer,  it  would  be  a  safe  conclusion  to  say 
it  is  far  better  economy  to  pay  a  little  more 
for  products  raised  near  by  and  brought  in  as 
needed,  in  a  fresh  and  healthy  condition. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  liberal  patronage  for 
home  productions,  many  thousand  a6res  now 
lying  waste,  or  only  partially  improved,  around 
every  city,  would  be  converted  into  gardens ; 
consumers  and  producers  would  more  fre- 
quently meet  face  to  face,  and  the  wants  of 
the  former  would  be  more  easily  gratified.  If 
all  kmds  of  produce  shall  be  graded  strictly 
according  to  quality,  and  sold  at  correspond- 
ing prices,  the  producer  of  inferior  articles 
wUl  find  little  profit  in  bringing  such  to  mar- 
ket, while  those  whose  productions  always  dis- 
played care,  neatness,  and  skill,  would*  realize 
a  more  adequate  reward  for  their  labor  and 
would  be  stimulated  to  attempt  still  higher 
perfection.  N.  s.  t. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  Sept.  1,  1868. 

« 

—A  widow  woman  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  who  had 
an  income  of  over  $6000  last  year  from  her  invest- 
ments, does  housework  for  weekly  wages. 


For  Ihe  Ktw  England  Farmer, 
THS2  IiAW  OF  THB  BOAD. 

Thinking  it  possible  that  your  readers  might 
be  interested  in  knowing  what  this  is,  I  here- 
with give  my  experience  and  investigations, 
hoping  that^  none  may  ever  be  betrayed  into 
submitting  a  question  of  collision  to  arbitra- 
tion, if  they  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  collide 
or  have  an  employ  ee  do  so.    My  experience  was 
this :  one  of  my  teams  was  passing  a  carriage 
that  had  stopped  just  outside  of  the  usual  trav- 
elled rut,  standing  on  a  forty-five  degree  angle 
with  it,  and,  according  to  the  teamster^s  judg- 
ment, at  a  sufficient  distance  to  allow  him  to 
pass.     His  whippletrees  to  the  forward  horses 
cleared  the  carriage,  and  he  felt  all  was  right 
as  they  were  longer  than  the  hind  ones,  but  tobis 
surprise  the  hind  ones  hit  the  wheel  of  the  car- 
riage enough  to  say  they  hit.    The  horse  in 
the  carriage  then  went  ahead  all  clear,  and  (he 
team  went  on,  the  teamster  supposing  that  all 
was  right  again — but  was  immediately  startled 
by  the  scream  of  the  woman  who  was  in  the 
carriage,  but  too  late  to  prevent  the  breaking 
of  the  carriage  which  had  backed  into  the 
hind  wheel  of  the  team.     Now  it  appears  the 
woman  backed  the  horse  each  time  the  carriage 
was  hit,  and  that  owing  to  this  backing  it  was 
broken.    I  offered  to  settle  the  matter  with 
the  owner  of  the  carriage.     He  declined  mak- 
ing or  receiving  any  proposition,  but  sent  me 
an  attorney's  letter  which  I  did  not  heed.    Af- 
ter a  time,  finding  I  was  not  to  be  driven, 
he  came  and  proposed  an  arbitration.    I  felt 
he  would  gain  a  point  if  I  refused.    The  re- 
sult was  I  had  to  pay  costs  and  expense  of  re- 
pairing the  carriage,   making  it  much  better 
than  before.    Ail  I  have  stated  here  as  facts 
were  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  chairman 
of  selectmen  of  the  town.    The  ^ounc^  of  the 
decision  was,  that    my    team    having  bells, 
caused  the  horse  in  the  carriage  to  start,  the 
woman  was  frightened  and  pulled  back  on  the 
lines,   and  I  must  pay  for  ir,  as  my  team  did 
not  leave  one-half  the  road  for  the  carriage  to 
back  and  go  ahead  in. 

Our  laws  require  turning  to  the  right,  giving 
one-half  the  road.  Loaded  teams  are  by  cour- 
tesy allowed  the  whole  road  when  it  can  be 
done  without  too  much  inconvenience.  Al- 
most all  men  driving  a  light  carriage  will  do 
this,  especially  on  bad  roads,  or  up  hill.  If 
collisions  occur  when  the  party  is  out  of  his 
proper  place  in  the  road  he  is  liable  to  dam- 
age for  the  injury  sustained,  unless  the  being 
there  was  unavoidable  bv  reason  of  the  horses 
being  unmanageable.  In  this  case  it  becomes 
the  other  party  to  give  way,  even  if  he  has  to 
take  the  wrong  side  of  the  road.  If  both  par- 
ties are  in  fault  neither  can  recover. 

When  carriajges  are  going  the  same  war, 
the  foremost  driver  is  required  to  turn  to  the 
left  and  allow  the  Jiind  one  to  pass  him  on  the 
right,  if  driving  faster  than  he  is. 

Thla  Uw  is  too  often  disregarded,  and  in 
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fact,  I  suspect  is  not  generally  known.  It 
would  seem  as  if  common  politeness  ou^ht  to 
be  sufficient  to  enforce  the  practice,  did  we 
not  have  such  abundant  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary in  our  experience. 

The  law  also  requires  that  we  should  not 
stop  our  teams  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
which  is  designed  for  travelling  purposes  only. 
We  have  no  right  to  obstruct  it.  These  are 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  law  respecting 
travelled  highways.  K.  O. 

Broad  Brook,  Ci.,  1868. 

Remarks. — ^We  cannot  endorse  the  advice 
of  our  correspondent  against  submitdn^  dis- 
putes and  controversies  to  arbitration.  Judg- 
es and  juries  are  liable  to  err  as  well  as  ref- 
erees, and  we  believe  that  it  is  far  better  for 
neighbors  to  adjust  their  differences  among 
themselves  than  to  incur  the  expense  and  de- 
lay of  a  law-suit. 


THB  DEVONS. 

This  beautiful  race  has  been  considered,  by 
some  authors,  aboriginal,  and  are  claimed  to 
have  been  known  in  England  at  the  time  of  its 
invasion  by  the  Romans.  It  is  certain  that 
their  fineness  of  limb,  uniformity  of  color,  del- 
icacy of  proportion,  and  depth  of  breeding, 
give  them  claims  to  a  distinction  which  no  other 
race  of  English  cattle  exhibit ;  and  be  the  fact 
of  their  remote  origin  as  it  may,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity of  disputing  it,  or  speculating  on  othe^ 
probabilities.  They  are  like  no  others,  and 
oy  no  intermixture  of  any  other  known  breeds 
have  they  been,  or  can  iikvj  be  produced. 

In  what  degrees  of  excellence  the  Devons 
existed  during  past  centuries,  we  are  unable  to 
«ay ;  but  that  they  possessed  valuable  qualities 
which  endeared  them  strongly  to  the  people 
who  bred  them  is  certain.  Great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  their  improvement  during  a  cen- 
tury past,  and  probably  not  neglected  for  cen- 
turies before.  Not  a  single  infusion  of  the 
blood  of  oiher  known  cattle  can  bo  detected 
in  them,  and  for  their  improvement,  as  Devons, 
none  other  can  be  devised.  In  the  good  ju('g- 
ment,  sagacity,  skill,  care,  and  pains-taking  of 
their  breeders  alone,  must  be  sought  the  means 
by  which  they  stand  in  their  present  condition 
of  excellence  and  beauty. 

Description. 

The  headr— lean  in  flesh,  is  rather  short,  the 
forehead  broad,  the  face  slightly  dishing,  and 
tapering  gracefully  to  a  fine,  plean  ytUov)  muz- 
zle. The  eye — ^bright,  prominent,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring  of  orange  colored,  or  yellow 
skin.  The  horn — ^upright,  and  curving  out- 
ward, cream  colored,  black  at  the  tips,  grace- 
ful in  its  setting,  and  rather  long,  for  the  size 
of  the  animal.  The  ear — ^well  set,  and  livelv 
in  action.    The  neck — on  a  level  (in  the  buU 


sliffhtly  arching)  Vlth  the  head  and  shoulders ; 
full  at  its  junction  with  the  breast,  clean,  and 
without  dewlap.  The  shoulders — fine,  open, 
(somewhat  slanting,  like  those  of  the  horse,) 
and  on  a  level  with  the  back.  The  neck- vein 
— full,  and  smooth.  The  arm— <lelicate,  and 
the  leg  below  the  knee,  small,  terminating  in 
a  clean,  dull  brown,  and  somewhat  striped 
hoof  The  brisket— full,  and  projecting  well 
forward.  The  crops — well  filled,  and  even 
with  the  shoulders.  The  back — straight  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  tail.  The  ribs — s^pringing 
out  roundly  from  the  back,  and  running  low 
down,  to  enclose  a  full  chest,  and  setti^ig  well 
back  towards  the  hips,  giving  a  snug,  neat 
belly.  The  flanks — full,  and  low.  The  hips — 
wide,  and  level  with  the  back.  The  loin — ^full, 
and  level.  The  thigh — well  fleshed  and  full, 
the  lower  part  somewhat  thin,  and  gracefully 
tapering  to  the  hock ;  the  leg  below,  small, 
flat,  and  sinewy.  The  twist — (the  space  be- 
tween the  thighs)  well  let  down,  and  open. 
The  tail— taper,  like  a  drum  stick,  and  termin- 
ating with  a  brush  of  white  hair.  The  color — 
invariably  a  cherry  red,  sometimes  showing  a 
lighter,  or  deeper  shade,  and  the  skin,  under 
the  hair,  a  rich  cream  color.  The  bull,  of 
cdurse,  will  show  the  stronger  and  masculine 
character  of  his  sex,  while  the  ox  will  develop 
the  finer  points  of  his  condition,  and  the  cow, 
all  the  delicacy  and  refinement  belonging  to 
her  race. 

In  the  roundness,  and  fulness  which  accom« 
pany  the  proper  development  of  the  points 
named,  the  silky,  wavy  laying  of  the  hair,  and 
the  elastic  touch  of  the  flesh,  as  the  finger  is 
pressed  upon  it,  every  beholder  will  at  once 
see,  in  appearance,  a  most  bloodlike  and  grace- 
ful animal. 

In  size,  the  Devon  is  medium,  compared 
with  our  native  cattle.  A  well  grown  ox,  in 
good  working  condition,  will  range  from  1400 
to  1600  pounds,  live  weight.  The  bull  from 
1000  to  1200,  and  the  cow  from  800  to  IQOO 
pounds.  They  sometimes  exceed  the  heaviest 
of  these  weights,  but  such  are  the  average. 
Fatted  to  a  high  degree,  they  will,  of  course, 
weigh  heavier.  In  size,  it  is  said,  in  England, 
that  they  are  larger  than  they  were  a  hundred 
years  ago,  before  the  attention  of  their  breed- 
ers was  thoroughly  attracted  to  their  improve- 
ment. From  time  immemorial  they  were 
chiefly  bred  in  the  northerly  part  of  Devon- 
shire, (and  thus  called  North  Devons,)  one  of 
the  southwestern  counties,  in  a  mild  climate, 
abounding  in  good  pasturage.  They  have 
since  spread  into  the  adjoining  counties,  and 
many  years  ago,  (within  the  present  century,) 
were  taken  into  the  higher  county  of  Norfolk, 
on  the  Eastern  Coast,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, (then  the  noted  Mr.  Coke,  of  Holk- 
ham,  a  distinguished  farmer,  and  landed  pro- 

grietor,)  as  he  considered  them  eminently 
tted  for  grazing  on  the  light  sandy  soil  of  hia 
estates.  They  are  now  bred  in  many  other 
couBties  of  England,  and  are  decided  favorites 
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on  billy  soils,  where  their  lieLter  weights  and 
activity  in  movement  are  oetter  adapted  to 
grazioff  and  labor  than  the  more  siuggisb  cattle 
of  the  heavier  breeds. 

As  a  Dairy  C0W9 

The  Devon  may  be  called  medium^  in  the 
quantity  of  milk  she  yields,  and  in  its  quality, 
superior.  The  older,  or  unimproved  race, 
were  somewhat  noted  for  the  quantities  of 
milk  they  produced,  as  well  as  its  good  qual- 
ity. A  gallon  of  Devon  milk  yielded  more 
butter  than  that  of  almost  any  other  breed,  as 
itd^espow,  except  the  Aldemey.  But  the 
improvers,  in  the  attainment  of  a  finer  form, 
and  heavier  substance  in  their  animals,  per- 
haps sacrificed  somewhat  of  the  quantity  of 
milk,  for  the  more  liberal  development  of  fiesh, 
well  knowing  that  both  flesh  and  milk  could 
not  thrive  equally  together  in  the  same  animal ; 
although,  when  the  milk  ceased,  the  flesh  eame 
on  wi;  h  due  rapidity,  under  generous  feed. 
Yet,  with  an  eye  to  breeding  her  solely  for 
milk,  she  is  well  fitted  ibr  a  dairy  cow.  Do- 
cile in  temper,  easy  of  keep,  placable  in  dis- 
position, she  is  readily  manaeed.  Her  udder 
IS  soft,  tidy  in  shspe,  with  thm,  silky  hair  up- 
on it,  clean,  taper  teats,  easily  drawn,  and 
every  way  satisfactoty  to  her  keeper. 

We  have  kept  thoroughbred  Devons  thirty- 
four  vears — sometimes  as  high  as  twenty-five 
or  thirty  (not  all  milk  cows)  in  number. 
Many  of  them  have  been  excellent  milkers, 
ar.d  some  of  them  extraordinary,  for  iheir  size. 
We  once  had  two  three-year  old  heifers,  with 
their  first  calves,  which  gavtf  for  some  three 
months  afrer  calving,  on  pasture  only,  with 
steady  milking,  an  average  of  eighteen  quarts 
per  day ;  and  from  cows  which  we  have  at  dif- 
lerent  times  sold  to  go  to  oiher  States,  the 
accounts  of  their  milk  have  been  equally  good. 
It  is  but  fair  to  say,  however,  that  alter  we 
commenced  crossing  our  cows  with  bulls  of 
later  importations,  some  fifteen  years  afltr  the 
commt^ncement  of  the  herd,  the  large  milkers 
were  not  so  numerous,  although  the  cattle 
from  these  crosses  were  somewhat  finer.  The 
bulls  we  used  were  apparently  bred  from  stocks 
highly  improved,  with  an  effort  more  to  de- 
velop their  feeding  properties,  than  for  the 
dairy.  After  all,  our  Devons  yielded,  on  an 
average,  quite  as  much  as  any  common  cows 
we  ever  kt  pt,  with  much  less  consumption  of 
forage. 

With  all  her  alleged  deficiencies,  the  Devon 
possesses  the  inherent  qualities  of  a  good 
milker.  Her  dairy  faculties  may  be  bred  out 
of  ber  by  neglect  cf  that  important  item,  and 
with  a  view  to  give  her  an  earlier  maturity, 
and  more  weight  of  fiesh ;  but  even  under  that 
system,  she  wUl  occasionally  persist,  as  we 
have  known  in  various  instances,  in  giving  a 
large  How  of  milk,  exceeding  many  common 
cows  of  equal  size.  On  the  whole,  from  the 
accumulated  accounts  we  have  received  from 
time  to  time,  coupled  witii  our  own  experi- 


ence, we  pronounce  the  Devons,  as  a  race, 
when  bred  with  an  eye  to  the  development  of 
the  dairy  quality,  considering  their  size,  and 
consumption  of  food,  good  dairy  cows*  both 
in  the  quantity  of  milk  they  give,  and  the  but* 
ter  it  yields. 

At  a  "Working  Ox. 

In  this  valuable  quality,  no  animal  of  the 
same  size  and  weight  equals  the  Devon — for 
the  following  reasons :  They  are,  among  cat(le» 
what  the  **thoroughbred^^  is  among  hordes. 
According  to  their  size,  they  combine  more 
fineness  of  bone,  more  muscular  power,  more 
intellisence,  activity,  and  "bottom/*  than  any 
other  breed.  They  have  the  slanting  shoulder 
of  the  horse,  better  fitted  to  receive  the  yoke, 
and  carry  it  easier  to  themselves  than  an^ 
others,  except  the  Herefords. 

With  all  workers  of  oxen,  the  nearer  a  beaat 
approa<*hes  in  shape,  appearance,  and  action 
to  the  Devon,  the  more  valuable  he  is  conbid- 
ered,  according  to  weight.  For  ordinary  farm 
labor,  either  at  the  plough,  the  wagon,  or  the 
cart,  he  is  equal  to  all  common  duties,  and  on 
the  road  his  speed  and  endurance  is  unrivalled. 

Their  uniformity  in  style,  shape,  and  color, 
render  them  easily  matched,  and  their  activity 
in  movement,  particularly  on  rough  and  hillj 
grounds,  give  them,  for  farm  labor,  almost  equal 
value  to  the  horse,  with  easier  keep,  cheaper 
fr  od,  and  less  care.  The  presence  of  a  well- 
conditioned  yoke  of  Devon  cattle  in  the  market* 
place  at  once  attests  their  value,  and  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  dollars,  and  even  more,  in  price  over 
others  of  the  common  stock,  are  freely  given 
by  the  purchaser. 

As  a  Beef  Animal, 

We  must  place  the  Devon  in  the  first  dass^  for 
fineness  of  fleah  and  delicacy  of  flavor.  Its 
compact  bone  gives  it  the  one,  and  its  rapid 
and  thorough  development  under  good  feed- 
ing, gives  it  the  other.  In  growth  and  size 
it  matures  early,  equal  to  the  shortphom,  and 
its  meat  is  finer  grained,  juicy,  and  nicely 
marbled,  (the  lean  and  fat  intermixed.)  In 
the  London  markets,  Devon  beef  bears  the 
highest  price  of  any,  except  the  Highland 
Scot — usually  a  penny  a  pound  over  that  of 
larger  breeds,  and  our  American  butchers 
quickly  pick  the  Devons  from  a  drove,  when 
I  bey  can  find  them,  before  mo^t  others.  Ihey 
feed  well,  take  on  flesh  rapidly,  and  in  tlie 
quality  of  their  fle^h,  are  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired.— Alienee  American  Cattle, 


LINCOIiN  BHXJCP. 

The  following  jiotice  of  a  late  importation 

of  this  English  breed,    belonging  to  Hon. 

Samuel  Campbell,  of  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  is  copied 

from  the  editorial  corref  pondenoe  of  the  </b«r- 

nal  of  Agriculture : — 

We  were  much  interested  in  viewing  Mr.  Camp- 
beirs  Lincoln -sheep.   The  original  btuck  of  these 
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were  imported  by  him  from  Lincolnshire,  finglaod, 
abont  two  years  ago.  He  has  forty-five  now. 
Two  have  been  Fold  for  $30Q,  and  one,  a  back,  was 
sold  to  a  long- wool  breeder  in  Canada  for  S120,  in 
gold.  Tlie  weUhfc  of  the  backs  is  about  340  lbs., 
and  the  ewes  250  pounds  each.  Weight  of  fleeees : 
backs,  15}  and  17}  pounds ;  ewes  aboat  12  pounds 
each.  The  wool  is  very  long,  12  to  16  inches,  and 
sometime**  even  20  inches  in  length,  it  is  said.  It 
is  wavy,  silky,  and  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of 
luster  wool.  These  are  probably  the  only  Linooln- 
shfre  sheep  in  this  country.  They  are  peculiar, 
and  we  judge  1  hat  for  mutton  and  combing  wool 
they  are  the  most  desirable  of  any. 


JIDBUSAUBM  ABTIGHOKB. 

This  root  possesses  a  high  value  for  stock 
feeding.  Upon  its  introduction  into  this  conn- 
try,  it  was  called  the  "Canada  Potato,"  and  is 
M>  called  by  some  aged  people  to  this  day.  It 
was  also  known  by  the  name  of  '^Virginia  Po- 
tato." It  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a  sana- 
tive production,  possessing  considerable  ali- 
mentary powers,  and  as  a  prolific  bearer.  Its 
flavor  is  mild  and  agreeable,  bnt  it  is  not,  like 
the  potato,  dry  and  "mealy"  when  cooked, 
but  solid  and  "soggy."  Most  domestic  ani- 
mals are  remarkably  fond  of  it,  and  prefer  it, 
occasionally,  to  all  other  roots,  and  even  to 
grain.  The  }ield  of  the  artichoke  has  been 
estimated  as  high  as  a  thousand  bushels  per 
acre,  on  good  soil,  and  is  said  frequently  to 
have  exceeded  it  by  several  hundred  bushels. 

In  some  sections,  the  artichoke  is  had  re- 
course to  for  stocking  pastures,  in  which  swine 
are  confined,  and  for  this  purpose  is  said,  by 
those  who  have  experimented  carefully  with  it, 
to  possess  a  high  value. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  one  in  this  sec- 
tion has  as  yet  given  much  attention  to  its  culti- 
vation ; '  but  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it 
will  ultimately  become  a  favorite  production, 
— ^particularly  as  a  food  for  stock.  We  have 
sometimes  grown  it  in  the  garden,  and  have 
been  surprised  by  its  wonderful  hardihood  and 
remarkable  power  of  prolification.  It  requires 
a  rich,  warm  and  mellow  soil,  and  when  once 
planted,  no  fresh  seeding  of  the  land  will  be 
needed  for  years, — the  small  tubers  remaining 
in  the  earth,  after  digging  the  larger  ones,  be- 
ing amply  suffi(||nt  to  make  it  propagate  it- 
self, without  any  Turther  care  of  the  producer. 

From  certain  indications,  we  are  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  the  potato  plagne  has  reached 
its  limit,  and  hereafter  we  are  to  have  a  return 
of  sound  crops  of  that  most  useful  vegetable ; 
but  should  the  limit  of  the  disease  not  have 
been  reached — and  the  evil  still  continae  to 


develop  itself— the  artichoke  will  furnish  one 
of  the  most  valuable  substitutes,  and  be  no 
doubt  competent  to  supply,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  the  loss  of  so  important  a  vegeta- 
ble. 

There  is  one  characteristic  appertaining  to 
the  Jerusalem  artichoke  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  important  commendation.  It  is 
not,  like  the  potato,  injured  by  shade,  but 
flourishes  almost  with  the  same  vigor  in  or- 
chards as  in  localities  where  it  is  favored  with 
the  direct  influences  of  the  solar  rays.  The  tops, 
also,  are  far  more  valuable  than  those  of  the 
potato,  and  if  fed  to  milch  cows  in  seasons  when 
the  herbage  of  the  pastures  is  short  and  un- 
succulent,  will  induce  a  copious  flow  of  excel- 
lent milk.  They  possess  a  pleasant  aromatic 
flavor,  which  renders  them  highly  palatable  to 
the  animals,  and  are  sanitary  and  stimulating 
in  their  effects.  We  suggest  an  experiment 
with  them  by  many  of  our  farmers, — but  in  a 
small  way  at  first. 


HCFBO^JBO  KHOVTtrOKY  SHBHSF. 
The  best  mutton  at  Faneuil  Hall  Market  is 
from  Kentucky.  Within  a  few  years  past  the 
supply  from  that  source  has  largely  increased. 
Messrs.  Geo.  W.  Hollis  and  Dan  Brown,  the 
leading  dealers  in  Kentucky  sheep,  and  who 
keep  buyers  constantly  in  that  State,  estimate 
that  their  receipts  of  Kentucky  sheep  at  this 
market  is  at  the  rate  of  $12,000  per  year.  The 
fine  appearance  of  these  sheep,  both  on  the 
hoof  and  on  the  hooks,  has  led  us  to  inquire 
mto  the  history  of  a  class  of  animals  which 
give  such  great  satisfaction  to  both  producer 
and  oousumer.  In  the  last  Report  from  the 
Agricultural  Department,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing detailed  statement  of  the  course  of  cross- 
ing and  breeding  which  has  been  pursued  for 
over  thirty  years  by  Robert  W.  Scott,  of 
Frankfort,  by  which  he  claims  to  have  estab* 
lished  a  race,  known  as  the  ''Improved  Ken- 
tucky," which  have  been  widely  diffused,  and 
are  essentially  alike  and  uniform,  and  maintain 
their  identity  and  impart  their  qualities  as 
surely  as  sheep  of  any  other  breed. 

In  the  beginning,  about  thirty  ewes  were 
selected  from  a  flock  of  unimproved  common 
sheep,  and  they  were  bred  to  a  very  large  and 
fine  Saxony  or  Merino  ram ;  tibe  object  being 
to  give  in  the  offspring,  more  thickness  to  the 
fleece  and  more  fineness  to  the  fibre  of  the 
wool.    This  step  was  thought  advisable  before 
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nniting  the  coarse  fleeces  of  the  native  sheep 
with  the  coarse  and  still  more  open  fleeces  of 
the  large  imported  varieties,  and  the  effect 
was  satisfactory.  The  ewe  lambs  of  this  cross 
were  bred  on  the  first  of  October,  after  they 
were  one  year  old,  to  an  imported  Bakewell 
buck,  of  large,  full,  round  carcass,  and  a 
heavy  fleece  of  long  wool.  The  ewe  lambs  of 
this  latter  cross  were  also,  in  due  time,  bred 
to  an  imported  Southdown  buck,  of  large  size 
and  high  form ;  the  object  now  being  to  infuse 
into  the  progeny  that  active,  sprightly,  and 
thrifty  disposition,  and  highly  flavored  and 
beautifully  marbled  mutton,  for  which  the 
Southdowns  are  so  justly  celebrated.  This 
object  was  also  successfully  obtained.  The 
wethers  of  this  cross  were  the  delight  of  the 
epicure,  while  the  value  of  the  fleece  was  not 
diminished ;  as  much  being  gained  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  fibres  to  the  square  inch  as 
was  lost  in  the  length  of  them. 

The  next  cross  was  made  by  a  ram  which 
possessed,  in  combination,  many  of  the  good 

Dualities  which  it  was  desired  to  perpetuate  in 
le  flock.  Ue  was  three-fourtns  Cotswold, 
and  one-fourth  Southdown — a  lax^,  hardy, 
active  sheep,  with  a  thick  and  heavy  fleece, 
and  his  progeny  possessed  the  same  qualities 
in  an  eminent  degree.  The  two  next  crosses 
were  made  by  pure-blood  Cotswolds ;  and  the 
next  by  a  very  fine  full-blood  Oxfordshire  ram, 
of  remarkable  softness  and  silkiness  of  fleece. 
They  were  all  animals  with  Ehort  necks,  round 
barrels,  broad  backs,  and  full  briskets.  They 
added  to  the  flock  still  more  weight  of  carcass 
and  fleece ;  while  the  texture  of  the  latter  and 
the  delicate  flavor  of  the  former  were  not  peiv 
ceptibly  impaired,  and  therefore,  in  the  next 
fall  —  of  1853  —  the  flock  was  divided  between 
two  fine  full-blood  Cotswolds. 

Every  one  of  these  crosses  was  perceptible 
in  the  llock,  (blended,  but  still  manifest,)  in 
the  character  and  habits,  as  well  as  in  the  car- 
cass and  in  the  fleece ;  but  in  some  a  particular 
cross  predominated,  which  was  naturally  to  be 
expect etl,  on  account  of  the  recentness  of  the 
improvement.  In  order  to  obliterate  these 
discrepancies,  and  to  produce  complete  uni- 
formity in  the  flock,  it  was  bred,  in  1854,  to 
five  select  rams  o(  my  own  breeding.  The 
progeny  showed  a  reasonable  accomplishment 
of  tlie  object ;  and,  though  there  was  some  va- 
riation in  their  carcasses  and  fleeces,  still  they 
were  in  all  respects  beautiful  and  valvable  am- 
mals  of  ibcir  kind. 

In  the  fall  of  iSod,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
same  design,  I  bred  chiefly  to  a  mixed  ram, 
whose  pedigree  showed  Cotswold,  Oxfordshire, 
Teeswater,  and  South  Down  blood.  Ue  was 
a  highly  formed  and  finely  finished  sheep,  of 
large  size  and  a  thick  fleece,  of  medium  length 
and  fineness  of  fibre,  and  his  lambs  possessed 
great  beauty  and  valae. 

In  1856  I  bred  chiefly  to  alai^andfine 
Cotswold,  and  in  1857  to  him  and  to  a  ram  of 
mixed  blood,  the  ewea  being  so  selected  and 


bred  as  to  produce  a  more  complete  uniformity 
in  the  progeny  — -  those  having  a  predominance 
of  South  Down  and  Merino  being  bred  to  the 
Cotswold,  and  those  having  a  predominance 
of  Cotswold  qualities  being  bred  to  the  mixed* 
blood  ram.  in  1858  two  large  and  fine  rams 
of  my  own  breeding  were  used  in  the  same 
manner,  and  for  the  same  objects  chiefly,  viz  : 
to  give  uniformity  and  stability  to  the  flock. 
A  few  ewes  were  also  bred,  ii}  1858,  to  a  very 
fine  mixed-blood  ram,  which  was  a  perfect 
model  of  symmetry,  and  which  had  taken  a 
premium  at  the  State  fair,  in  Louisville,  in  that 
year.  In  October,  1859,  the  flock  of  about 
one  hundred  ewes  was  again  selected,  and 
bred  with  a  view  to  the  same  object,  about 
one-half  being  bred  to  the  the  above  premium 
animal,  and  the  remainder  to  a  fine  **  Improved 
Kentucky  "  sheep,  which  had  a  fleece  of  re- 
markable length,  fineness  of  fibre,  and  was  of 
good  size  and  fine  form. 

Since-  1860  well-selected  rams  of  my  own 
breeding,  and  those  of  Leicester  and  of  Cots- 
wold blood,  have  been  used  in  such  manner 
as  to  impart  some  valuable  qualities  either  to 
the  fleece  or  the  carcass,  or  to  the  constitution 
of  the  progeny ;  pure  Cotswolds,  superior  in 
form  and  size  and  fleece,  being  raised  in  1865 
and  1866. 

Mr.  Scott  says  that  these  sheep  have  always 
faced  the  bleakest  winters,  wettest  springs, 
and  dryest  summers,  without  any  protection, 
and  seem  at  all  times  comfortable  and  spright- 
ly, being  clothed  to  the  ears  and  knees  by  a 
thick,  long  fleece.  He  has  rarely  failed  to 
raise  as  many  lambs  as  ewes,  and  in  small 
flock  one-third  more.  His  flock  of  over  100 
breeding  ewes  have  averaged  over  eight 
pounds  per  head  of  merchantable,  unwashed 
wool.  It  has  generally  commanded  from 
three  to  five  cents  per  lb.  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary wool  of  that  section.  A  manufacturer 
of  Louisville  says,  *'  It  seems  to  have  a  length, 
strength,  and  texture,  and  at  the  same  time, 
firmness,  fineness,  and  softness  of  staple, 
which  render  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  southern 
and  western  manufacture  and  wear.^' 


-^Ir  David  Brewster  has  published  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  a  stack  of  hay  was 
struck  by  lightning  in  Forfarshire,  Eng.  It  was 
on  Are  bat  was  extinguished  b^re  mnch  of  it  had 
been  consumed.  On  examining  the  stack,  a  circa- 
lar  passage  was  observed  which  extended  to  the 
bottom,  and  terminated  in  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
In  the  hole  was  found  a  foreign  substance  which 
proved  to  be  silex,  obviously  formed  by  the  fusion 
of  the  silex  contained  in  the  outer  coatiog  of  the 
hay.  It  had  a  greenish  tinge,  and  contained  burnt 
portions  of  the  hay. 


KEW   ENGLAND   FAKMEEt. 


ISM  HOBTH  SBTOH  OATIZS. 


We  copj  tlui  month  from 
Mr.  L.  F.  Allen's  "Americvi 
Ckttle"  »  cut  of  a  prise 
ttaJt  fed,  foar-]^ar-old  Devon 
tteer.  As  thU  race  is  partic- 
oluly  popular  it  Brighton 
ourbet  u  working  oxen,  we 
should  like  t^i  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  some  of  the  nicely 
m&tched  pairs  that  have  beea 
sold  there  within  the  last 
year,  but  have  not  seen  any  cut 
that  does  the  Devons  justice  in 
only  fair  working  order.  The 
eograving,  however,'  is  a  beau- 
tifol  illustration  of  them  as 
beef  animaU. 

The  history  of  tlu^  race  is  interesting  to 
New  England  farmers  from  the  fact  that  many 
aacribe  the  acknowledged  ezceUences  of  our 
"native  stock"  to  their  supposed  descent  from 
the  Devons.  In  a  brief  history  of  this  race 
which  accompanies  his  American  Devon  Herd 
Book,  Mr.  Seseions  says  that  "the  descendants 
of  the  first  cattle  imported  bto  New  England, 
in  the  spring  of  1623,  show  by  Uieir  color 
that  they  were  Devons  or  Devon  grades." 
And  Mr.  Allen  also  says,  "there  is  litde 
doubt,  from  the  appearance  of  many  of  the 
New  England  cattle,  of  the  last  aod  present 
centuries,  that  some  Devons,  in  their  purity, 
were  early  brought  into  Massachusetts.  Tra- 
ditional tales  of  their  neat-Umbed,  sprightly, 
red,  high-homed  cattle  have  existed,  and  that 
they  sprang  from  a  Devon  cross  U  beyond 
a  question."  We  publish  on  another  page 
some  extracts  from  Mr.  Allen's  history  of  the 
Devon  race -of  tattle,  copied  from  his  late 
excellent  work  on  American  cattle. 


ZiABOB  r&BMS. 

We,  in  New  England,  have  veiy  limited 
ideas  of  fanning  asj»rried  on  in  some  of  the 
Western  States.      * 

A  writer  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago, 
has  been  giving  an  account  of  a  few  of  the 
farms  which  he  has  lately  visited.  One  in 
Champaign  County,  called  "Broadlandi," 
contuni  20,000  acres,  or  seven  by  six  miles. 
This  was  owned  by  J.  M.  Sullivant,  who  wanted 


a  bigger  farm,  and  has  sold  It  to  John  Alex- 
ander, and  purchased  one  of  44,000  in  Ford 
Conn^.  On  the  Broadlands  farm  there  are 
this  season  fiOOO  acres  in  corn  and  a  large 
quantity  b  oats.  There  are  now  4000  head 
of  cattle  on  the  place — divided  into  tm^ll 
herds  of  500  each.  Many  miles  of  hedge 
have  been  set.    Thb  is  being  extended  every 

Hickory  Grove  is  the  name  of  a  farm  of 
26,000  acres  in  Benton  County,  Indiana. 
This  is  entirely  prairie,  except  a  maguiGcent 
hickory  grove.  A  grove  of  twenty  acres  of 
poplar  has  been  planted,  and  another  of  ma- 
ples is  to  be  planted.  Thirteen  thousand  acres 
are  under  post  and  board  fence,  making  forty- 
two  miles.  Seventy  miles  of  Osage  Orange 
hedge  have  been  started  on  the  place,  and 
preparations  are  making  for  setting  a  laige 
amount  more  next  season.  There  are  about 
4000  head  of  cattle  on  this  farm.  They  are 
divided  into  herds  of  fiom  000  to  TOO,  and 
kept  in  pastures  of  from  2000  to  3000  acres. 
A  part  of  them  are  herded  outside  of  the  en- 
closed portions  in  the  daytime,  and  driven 
within  for  the  night.  Four  ^ears  ago  this 
farm  was  nnbroken  prairie.  A  farm  adjoining 
the  above  contains  12,000  acres,  and  is  de- 
voted to  stock  raising,  and  another  of  8000  is 
occupied  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  Wabash  Valley  there  are  many  farms 
from  1000  to  3000  acres,  on  which  stock  rais- 
ing ii  carried  on  with  eminent  success.    The 
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cattle  are  represented  as  id  fine  condition,  and 
perfect  health,  and  iheir  sleek  and  glossy 
coats  shine  in  the  sun  like  silver. 


Farming  is  Gkemajstt. — ^A  correspondent 
of  the  Iowa  jETomeff^eod,  travelling  in  Crermany, 
after  alluding  to  the  entire  absence  offences 
and  to  the  rows  of  shade  or  fruit  trees  on  the 
highways,  which  give  the  traveller  the  impres- 
sion of  riding  through  a  long  and  beautiful 
lawn,  says : — "The  fields  of  grain  will  compare 
well  as  regards  size,  with  an  ordinary  city  lot. 
Indeed,  many  of  them  are  much  smaller. 
Perhaps  two  by  eight<rods  would  be  their  av- 
erage size.  This,  of  course,  refers  to  the  fer- 
tile plains,  where  the  entire  surface  is  under 
cultivation,  and  not  to  the  highlands  that  are 
approriated  to  raising  timber,  or  to  pasturage. 
Little  comer  stones  mark  the  boundaries  of 
these  small  farms  and  lots.  Side  by  side,  with 
only  a  deep  furrow  between,  one  sees  there 
little  patches*  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas, 
potatoes,  &c.,  which  succeed  each  other  in  a 
regular  course  of  rotation.'* 


Fall  Seeding  of  Grass  Land. — ^The 
fact  that  timothy  grass  is  naturally  perpetual 
and  self-sowing  is  used  by  the  Ohio  Farm/tar 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  seeding  down  grass 
lands  in  September,  which  is  the  season  that 
nature  has  appointed  for  the  seed  to  fall,  ger- 
minate and  grow,  and  consequently  the  proper 
time  for  husbandmen  to  apply  it  to  fields  which 
are  to  be  converted  into  pasture  or  mowing 
lands. 

3BZTRA.CT8  AND  BBFUES, 

OABOBT  OB  CAKED  BAG. 

I  have  seen  in  the  Fabiieb  many  remedies  for 
this  disease  among  cows.  I  have  adopted  a  treat- 
ment which  I  like  better  than  any  I  ever  saw  in 
print.  It  has  never  failed  with  me,  and  others 
have  tried  it  with  the  same  result.  It  is  very  sim- 
ple and  safe.  It  is  merely  to  give  the  cow  t)ean8 
once  or  twice  a  day  until  a  care  is  effected.  In 
the  early  stages  a  few  messes  will  be  sufficient,  of 
aboat  half  a  pint  at  a  time.  They  may  be  given 
either  dry  or  green,  wiih  the  same  resalt.  If 
green,  a  few  hills  of  the  vines  and  beans  may  be 
given,  as  cows  |rill  eat  them  most  readily.  I  have 
tried  the  above  several  times  the  present  season. 
It  has  been  my  remedy  for  several  years,  and 
always  with  good  results.  w.  b.  b. 

Moxbury,  Vt.,  Sept.  15, 1868. 

Rbuabks.— Before  the  above  recommendation 
was  in  print  we  suppose  it  could  not  justly  be 
called  "book-farming.**  If  it  shall  prove  as  efflca- 
dons  with  other  farmers  whose  cows  are  troubled 
with  garget,  as  it  bss  with  our  Boxbury  frtend»  he 


will  receive  many  thanks  for  his  commnnicatioii. 
One  of  the  exhibitors  of  thoroughbred  Ayrshire 
cattle,  at  Burlington,  Tt.,  claimed  that  that  breed 
was  entirely  exempt  from  garget. 


TBANSPLAIITIHG  8HADB  TBBB8. 

Please  say  something  through  the  columns  of 
the  Fabmbb  concerning  the  transplanting  of  shade 
trees  (maple).  Which  is  best,  tall  or  buring  ?  I 
would  be  glad  to  transplant  this  fall  if  as  wetl, 
having  more  time  for  it  than  in  the  spring. 

I  have  set  out  maples  in  my  yard  twice,  and  all 
have  died  but  one  which  is  now  a  nice  tree  in  the 
dryest  part  of  the  yard.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam, 
quite  moist.  How  would  it  do  to  excavate  the 
ground  for  the  trees  this  month,  flliing  the  excava- 
tion with  the  soil  removed,  mixing  in  fine  manure 
made  in  the  bafn-yard  this  season,  and  then  trans- 
plant at  the  proper  time  this  autumn  ?      w.  s.  a. 

LeicetUr,  V/.,  Sept.,  1868. 

Rbmabxs.— Shade  trees  of  almost  any  size  may 
be  transplanted  with  much  certainty  of  their  living, 
it  proper  core  it  observed  in  doing  the  work.  We 
have  elms  and  white  pines  which  we  transplanted 
when  they  were  ftrom  six  to  nine  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  of  proportionate  height.  Some  of  them 
are  now  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter  and  are 
forty  feet  high.  They  were  transplanted  eighteen 
years  ago.  Thestf  trees  were  dug  about  in  Novem- 
ber, had  a  heavy  ball  of  earth— some  two  or  three 
tons— left  about  their  roots,  and  propped  ap  with 
blocks  of  timber.  When  the  base  was  frozen  solid, 
the  tree  was  removed  on^  ox-sleds  to  the  ample 
hole  previously  prepared  for  it,  and  set  down. 
Just  before  dropping  the  tree  into  place,  a  cartload 
or  two  of  rich  garden  soil,  which  had  been  placed 
in  the  bam  cellar  to  prevent  its  Areesing,  waa 
thrown  into  the  hole  and  the  tree  let  down  upon  it. 
When  the  tree  was  in  proper  position,  all  the  v». 
cant  places  about  the  roots  were  carefully  filled  with 
rich  soil,  and  pressed  under  with  a  stick.  A  ton 
or  two  of  stones  were  then  placed  upon  the  surface 
in  order  to  prevent  the  tree  from  swaying  in  high 
winds,  and  thus  disturbing  the  roots.  When  man* 
aged  in  this  way,  every  tree  set  has  grown  well. 

Tou  state  tluU  one  tree  out  of  several  that  were 
set,  lived  and  grew  well.  Is  that  not  sufficiently 
evident  that  the  fault  was  not  in  the  soil  ?  On  the 
same  soil  where  one  tree  would  grow,  any  number 
would  be  quite  likely  to,  if  the  trees  were  all  eqnallj 
good,  and  the  treatment  of  them  the  same. 

Success  in  transplanting  depends,  mainly^on  the 
manner  in  which  the  tree  is  tciken  vp.  Most  person 
suppose  that  if  they  preserve  the  lai^ge  roots  the 
tree  will  live.  But  it  is  the  small  fibrous  roots 
which  spring  fh>m  the  larger  ones,  and  the  bun- 
dles of  little  roots  that  usually  cluster  under  the 
main  stem  of  the  tree,  that  go  to  work  immediate- 
ly and  feed  and  sustain  the  tree.  If  these  are 
torn  otr,  badly  broken,  or  (heir  surfaces  chafed, 
the  tree  has  little  or  no  means  of  immediate  sup-, 
port,  and  will  die. 

It  is  much  better  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
in  taking  up  and  setting  six  trees  and  have  them 
all  Uve»  then  to  take  up  and  set  12,  hurriedly,  and 
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lose  one  balf  of  them.  The  work  shonM  be  com- 
menced fkrther  ttom  the  stem  than  is  nsnal.  Find 
the  extremity  of  a  root,  then  trace  it  to  the  tree  by 
digging  under  it,  and  saving  all  the  smallest 
roots.  When  thej  are  loosened,  cover  them  with 
soil  again  to  keep  them  ftom  sun  and  wind. 

The  hole  in  which  the  tree  is  to  be  set  should 
be  ampljr  large,  and  the  soil  loosened  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot  or  18  inches.  The  soil  upon  which  the 
roots  are  spread  out  ought  to  be  a  good  loam,  and 
if  mixed  with  a  fine  compost  mannre,  so  much 
the  better.  The  drainage  should  be  such  that 
water  will  not  remain  long  in  the  holes  in  which 
the  trees  are  set. 

The  plan  you  suggest  about  excavating  imme- 
diately is  an  excellent  one.  Ton  can  then  trans- 
plant at  any  time  after  the  leaves  have  follen— per- 
haps November  would  be  better  than  October. 


TILB  FOR  OOVSBINO  BOOFB. 

1.  Are  TiU  used  anywhere  at  the  present  time 
fbr  covering  roofe  ? 

2  Of  what  dimensions  are  they  usually  made, 
and  in  what  manner  are  they  af&xed  tothe  roof? 

3.  What  is  the  cost  of  them  at  the  manufactory  ? 

4.  Are  they  burned  like  bricks,  or  baked  like 
pottery  ware  ?  A.  N.  Townssnd. 

New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  1868. 

Remarks.— We  are  always  glad  to  notice  in- 
quiries going  on  tending  to  And  some  material  for 
covering  roofs  which  will  be  more  permAient, 
and  less  costly  in  the  beginning,  than  our  perisha- 
ble shingles.  Anciently,  clay  was  moulded  into 
curious  forms,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and 
used  for  covering  roofe.  The  pieces  were  called 
'Hile,'*  were  baked  or  dried  in  the  sun,  and  were 
fkstened  to  the  roof  with  pins  of  oak.  Many  of 
the  old  churches,  cathedrals,  and  other  buildings 
were  covered  with  them,  and  some  are  remaining 
to  this  day.  We  have  never  known  them  used  in 
this  country  for  covering  roofs.  They  would 
probably  be  more  expensive  than  the  slate  which 
is  so  abundant  in  our  country,  and  which  is  so 
well  adapted  to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  employed. 
Tile  are  also  exceedingly  heavy  and  necessitate 
large  and  expensive  timbers  to  support  them. 

PICKLING  OI7CI7MBES8. 

My  method  for  preservmg  cucumbers  for  pickles, 
which  I  think  preferable  to  any  that  has  been  given 
in  the  Farmer  in  reply  to  tlie  Inqairy  of  your 
Subscriber  in  Shclbume,  is  as  follows :  For  a  bar- 
rel of  ciicumliers,  say  of  thirty  or  thirty-two  gal- 
lons, make  a  brine  of  five  quarts  of  salt  and  live 
ounces  of  pulveiizcd  alum,  with  three  or  fourpails 
of  water.  After  preparing  your  cucumbers,  put 
them  in.  adding  water  if  required  so  as  to  keep 
them  under  the  brine  with  a  follower  on  top  of  the 
pickles.  Ttiis  method  will  be  found  to  be  much 
the  best.  It  saves  salt  as  well  as  labor  in  freshen- 
ing or  preparing  them  for  vinegar,  and  it  preserves 
them  fresh  and  sound ;  better,  I  think,  than  it  does 
to  saturate  tliem  with  salt.      Lorbmeo  J.  Day. 

BriMtol,  Vt,  Aug.  22,  IBeS. 

Bemarxs  --One  of  the  West  Cambridge  market 
gardeners  informs  us  that  in  preserving  cucumbers 
for  market  picklea  he  uses  less  than  a  peck,  bat 


more  than  half  a  peck  of  salt  to  a  barrel  of  eu- 
cimibeni.  The  salt  is  added,  with  a  little  cold  wa- 
ter, as  the  cucumbers  are  put  into  the  cask.  Thus 
salted  they  will  keep  a  long  time.  Before  putting 
them  into  vinegar  they  are  iVeshened  and  "greened** 
by  being  kept  several  days  in  water,  changed  once 
a  day,  when  they  are  put  into  vinegar. 


CANCBB  IN  A  OOW'S  ETB. 

I  asked  a  few  weeks  since  what  I  should  do  for 
a  cow  that  I  feared  had  a  cancer  in  her  eye.  You 
expressed  a  hope  that  it  was  not  cancerous  and 
wished  for  a  more  particular  statement  of  the  case. 
Sometime  last  January  I  noticed  that  the  eye  was 
constantly  weeping.  The  discharge  continued  and 
increased  until  the  eye  has  entirely  disappeared, 
leaving  the  whole  socket  an  unsightly  sore. 

Boat  Jay,  Mb.,  Sept.  1, 1868.  Jack. 

Remarks.— We  now  think  it  probable  that  the 
disease  in  the  cow's  eye  is  cancerous,  in  which 
case  remedies  will  do  little  good.  A  strong  solu- 
tion of  alum  applied  to  the  ulcerated  surface  may 
be  nseAil.  Powdered  blopdroot  and  iodide  of  po- 
tassium are  recommended  by  Dr.  Dadd.  The  fol- 
lowing fatal  case  was  reported  by  an  English  Ve- 
terinarian, and  shows  that  in  animals,  as  well  as 
in  human  subjects,  the  cancer  is  a  most  malignant 
disease,  and  one  over  which  we  have  but  little  con- 
trol. He  says : — "On  examination  we  perceived  a 
cauliflower  excrescence  growing  firom  the  mem- 
brana  nlctltans,  [the  inside  *'wlnker"]  about  the 
size  of  a  strawberry,  fh)m  which  issued  an  Ichor- 
ous discharge  that  excoriated  the  adjacent  parts, 
and  which  bled  on  the  slightest  touch.  We  at 
once  decided  upon  taking  it  out,  and  this  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  the  parts  being  subsequently 
touched  with  argent,  nitrat.  After  this,  the  cow 
appeared  to  go  on  well  for  about  twelve  months, 
without  any  re-appearance  of  the  cancerous  growth. 
At  the  conclusion  of  that  time,  we  were  again  sent 
for,  and  found  the  cornea  had  become  of  a  bottle- 
green  color,  and  that  the  sight  of  the  eye  was  com- 
pletely gone.  About  three  months  after  this,  a 
fungoid  growth  sprouted  Arom  the  cornea,  nvhich, 
increased  in  sise  very  rapidly,  but  was  repressed 
by  the  application  of  a  little  burnt  alum.  Shorty 
after  this,  the  eye  receded  considerably  into  the 
socket,  and  eventually  it  sloughed  entirely  away. 
Some  weeks  afterwards,  she  became  partially 
paralyzed,  and  was  unable  to  masticate.  The 
lower  lip  was  pendulous;  the  ear  hung  down 
by  the  side  of  the  neck  on  the  affected  side;  diffi- 
culty of  deglutition  was  experienced,  and  the  saliva 
flowed  from  the  mouth,  mingled  with  the  partially 
masticated  food.  Attenuation  of  the  paralyzed 
muscles  quickly  followed, -and  much  general  ema- 
ciation of  the  fhmie.  The  animal  was  then  killed, 
to  avoid  a  more  lingering  and  painful  death.* 


** 


PEAR  SHAPED  APPLES. 


I  send  you  a  curiosity  worth  noticing,— a  pear 
and  apple  growing  on  the  same  twig.  They  grew 
in  the  orchard  of  N.  O.  Phelps  of  this  town.  The 
tree  on  which  they  grew  is  an  apple  tree  of  the 
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Sopsorine,  grafted  by  Mr.  Phelps ;  and  there  is  no 
pear  tree  in  the  same  orchard,  and  none  nearer 
than  the  other  side  of  the  street.  We  have  other 
specimens  at  the  store  of  Mr.  Pike,  where  any  one 
can  see  tbem  if  they  wish.  There  are  several  of 
the  same  sort  on  two  trees.  Now,  Mr.  Editors, 
can  you  or  some  of  your  learned  contributors  ex- 
plain the  philoFophy  of  this  uncommon  occurrence. 
1  have  one  specimen  where  there  are  thi-ee  in  one 
cluster,  two  apples  and  one  pear.  Mr.  Phelps  has 
tasted  those  of  the  pear  shape,  and  says  that  the 
pear  U  pear  flavor  and  not  apple. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  cut  one  of 
the  pears,  and  it  cuts,  looks,  and  tastes  more  like 
pear  than  apple.  Z.  E.  Woodbubt. 

Groton,  N,  J7.,  Aug,  31, 1868. 

BEMAaKs.^We  have  also  received  fh>m  0.  H. 
Yaughan,  Esq.,  proprietor  ot  the  Lacoma  Demo- 
cratf  specimens  similar  to  those  above  described, 
which  grew  on  a  limb  of  a  Sops  of  Wine  tree,  of  one 
of  Mr.  Vaughan's  neighbors,  in  Laconia,  N.  H. 
There  were  pear  trees  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
apple  tree,  but  not  near  enough  for  the  limbs  to 
intermingle. 

Wishing  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  pomologists  as 
to  the  probability  of  the  apple  blossom  being  im- 
pregnated by  bees  or  otherwise  (torn  the  pear  trees 
in  the  neighborhood,  we  submitted  the  specimens 
to  the  fruit  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural society,  and  they  were  placed  on  exhi- 
bition at  their  rooms  in  Horticultural  Hall,  where 
they  attracted  considerable  attention.  Col.  Mar- 
shall P.  Wilder,  Charles  M.  Hovey  and  other  ex- 
perienced pomologists,  regarded  it  as  a  mere  freak 
of  the  apple,— a  sport  neither  very  common  nor 
very  rare, — and  not  the  result  of  impregnation, 
which  they  regard  as  impossible.  Keith's  Botani- 
cal Lexicon  was  referred  to  for  the  assertion  that 
**no  one  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  fertilizing  the 
apple  with  the  pollen  of  the  pear,  or  the  gooseberry 
with  the  pollen  of  the  currant,"  which  opinion  is 
also  confirmed  by  Wilson's  Cyclopsedia.  Mr.  J. 
Breck,  however,  was  disposed  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  impregnation,  ^he  Horticultural  com- 
mittee do  not  agree  with  our  correspondent  as  to 
the  pear  taste  of  the  pyriform  apple,  as  they 
thought  it  had  none  of  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the 
pear. 

A.  BLIND  cow. 

I  have  a  cow  that  has  become  blind.  I  know  of 
no  cause  for  it  unless  it  may  have  been  caused  by 
lightning.  The  cow  went  out  apparently  all  right 
in  the  morning  and  came  home  blind  at  night. 
She  has  every  indication  of  perfect  health,  save 
the  loss  of  her  sight.    Can  I  do  anything  for  her  ? 

V.  M.  HODOB. 

Grafton,  N.  H,,  Aug,  28, 1868. 

BEUA.BKS.— If  the  blindness  is  caused  by  light- 
ning, we  should  expect  that  the  nerves  of  sight 
would  gradually  recover  their  natural  functions. 
The  causes  generally  assigned  for  occasional  blind- 
ness in  cattle,  such  as  congestion,  tumors  or  water 
on  the  brain,  afford  little  hope  for  snccessAil  treat- 
ment. An  English  writer,  Mr.  Percival,  says 
blindness  may  proceed  ftom  some  disease  of  the 
retina,  or  fVom  some  abnormal  condition  of  theop^ 


tic  nerve  or  brain ;  or  it  may  prore  the  last  link  of 
a  series  of  morbid  phenomena,  originating  in  some 
remote  part  of  the  body,  operating  sympathetical- 
ly on  the  nervons  system,  and  through  It,  extend- 
ing to  the  eye.  If  there  is  no  obvious  improre- 
ment  within  a  few  weeks,  the  butcher  will  aid  yoa 
to  dispose  of  the  cow. 

8I*B0XLED  AND  STRIPED  BUTTBK. 

In  the  Farmer  of  August  22, 1  find  an  article  on 
White  Specks  in  Butter.  It  is  asked,  "Did  any 
one  ever  keep  spotted  butter  in  a  cool  place  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  work  it  till  it  was  waxy,  and  find 
any  white  specks  in  it?  Now  if  there  are  white 
specks  in  butter  they  were  there  when  churned, 
and  no  amount  of  working  will  entirely  free  the 
butter  firom  them.  I,  for  one,  do  not  wish  yon  or 
your  many  readers  to  think  that  we  dairy  women, 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  years'  experience,  do  not 
know  the  cause  of  and  remedy  for  striped  butter. 
Butter  should  never  be  worked  with  the  handa. 
The  salt  should  be  thoroughly  worked  in  with  a 
ladle,  and  after  standing  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
cool  place  worked  with  a  butter-worker  until  free 
from  buttermilk,  and  then  packed,  usin^  a  pestle 
to  pound  it  down,  and  a  ladle  to  smooth  the  top  of 
the  tub.  If  this  is  done,  there  will  be  no  striped 
butter,  though  at  times  there  may  be  white  specks 
in  it,  the  cause  of  which  we  dairy  women  are  not 
agreed  upon.  Suv. 

RoyaUon,  Vt.,  Sept,  14, 1868. 


A  HORSE  BLEEDINO  AT  THB  KOBE. 

I  have  a  five-year-old  horse  that  occasionally 
bleeds  at  the  nose.  The  blood  will  flow  from  the 
nostrils  almost  as  freely  as  from  a  stuck  pig,  until 
the  horse  falls  to  the  ground  from  weakness,  and 
the  flow  of  blood  will  cease,  apparently  because  it 
is  all  out  of  his  body.  After  resting  a  while 
he  will  get  up  and  gradually  gain  strength,  until 
from  exercise  or  otherwise,  another  bleeding  spell 
occurs.    What  shall  I  do  for  him  ?  Jack. 

Ea9t  Jay,  Me.,  Sept.  1,  1868. 

Remarks. — Give  the  horse  ateaspoonfulofoQ 
of  vitriol  in  a  pail  of  water  three  times  a  day.  It 
is  possible  that  there  is  a  polypus  growing  in  the 
nostril,  which  is  the  source  of  the  bleeding. 


BEST  BREEDS  07  SHEEP  FOR  COIfBINO  WOOL. 

What  variety  or  breed  of  sheep  is  best  and  most 
profitable  for  combing  wool  ?  Is  the  best  breed  for 
this  purpose  good  to  raise  lambs  from  for  n^arket  ? 

One  Interested. 

North  Botcawen,  N.  JET.,  Sept,  19, 1868. 

Remarks.— The  English  sheep  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire, Leicestershire  and  Cotswold  races,  such  at 
are  bred  in  Canada,  and  such  as  are  being  rapidly 
introduced  into  various  parts  of  this  country,  pos- 
sess in  perfection  the  necessary  qualities  for  pro- 
ducing combing  wool,  which  Mr.  Hayes,  secretaiy 
of  the  National  Wool  Growers*  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  says  should  "be  long  in  staple— 
fipom  four  to  seven  inches  in  length — comparative- 
ly coarse,  having  few  spiral  curls  and  serraturea, 
and  possessing  a  distinct  lustre."  Most  of  these 
long  wool  breeds  are  also  celebrated  for  their  ex- 
cellence in  the  production  of  '*lamb*'  and  mutton. 
Mr.  Spooner,  an  English  writer,  in  his  work  on 
sheep,  seems  to  give  the  preference  to  the  Cots- 
wold,  which  he  sayi  is  "a  Urge  breed  of  aheep, 
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wltb  a  long  and  abtrndant  fleece,  and  the  ewes  are 
Terj  prolific  and  good  nurses.  The  wethers  are 
BOW  sometimes  fattened  at  fourteen  months  old, 
when  thejr  weigh  from  fifteen  to  twenty»foar 
pounds  per  quarter,  and  at  two  yean  old  increase 
to  twenty  or  thirty  ponnds.  The  wool  is  strong, 
mellow,  and  of  good  color,  though  rather  coarse, 
six  to  eight  inches  in  length,  and  from  seven  to 
eight  pounds  per  fleece.*'  The  earliest  and  largest 
Iambs  at  Brighton  market  are  fh>m  the  long- 
wooled  English  sheep,  and  the  supply  of  their 
wool  is  tu  below  the  demand  of  our  manufac- 
turers. 

BRICK  AKD  STRAW  07    AO&IOrLTVIULL  PAFBB8. 

Eyery  man  to  a  very  great  extent  is  what  he  is 
made  by  surrounding  circumstances.  If  a  child 
from  its  earliest  infancy  could  be  kept  free  fh>m 
all  untoward  influences,  he  would  almost  ioTarla- 
bly  grow  up  to  manhood  with  refined  manners  and 
correct  moral  habits.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
child  is  surrounded  by  adverse  influences,  and 
grows  up  under  them  to  mature  years,  he  will  as 
invariably  form  evil  and  corrupt  habits,  which 
will  cling  to  him  through  life.  It  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  influence  of  associations.  The  same  is 
true  of  our  agricultural  papers.  The  editor  can- 
not make  *'brick  without  straw."  His  paper  will 
be  good,  bad,  or  in difierent  according  as  those  who 
take  and  read  it,  furnish  the  material  out  of  which 
it  is  to  be  made ;  and  a  large  part  of  this  material 
should  consist  of  carefully  studied  and  well 
written  articles  for  its  columns,  containing  the 
practice  and  experience  of  all  its  readers.  With- 
out liberal  patronage,  no  editor  can  long  fumiph  a 
first  class  agricultural  paper,  and  without  reading 
such  a  paper  no  one  will  be  as  good  a  farmer  as 
with  it.  The  agricultural  paper  is  to  the  farmer 
what  the  political  paper  is  to  the  politician.  It 
seeks  to  promote  his  best  interests,  and  to  advance 
him  to  a  higher  plain  of  experience  in  his  chosen 
pursuit.  Enclosed  please  find  five  dollars  for  my- 
self and  a  new  subscriber.  T.  L.  Uabt. 

West  Cornwall,  Ct.,  Sept.  15, 1868. 

Rbmabks. — Although  the  correspondence  of  the 
New  England  Fabmbb  has  been  unusually  well 
sustained  during  the  late  basy  season,  by  its  in- 
telligent readers,  yet  we  would  remind  one  and 
all  that  if  they  wish  its  columns  to  be  still  more 
instructive  and  interesting,  they  must  improve 
**each  shining  hour*'  of  the  approaching  long 
evenings  by  dotting  down  the  facts  which  have 
arrested  their  attention,  and  the  thoughts  which 
have  passed  through  their  minds,  while  at  work 
In  their  fields,  or  while  comparing  the  present 
with  the  past.  Has  not  each  one  learned  some- 
thing new  by  his  exjserience  of  the  backward  wet 
spring,  the  hot,  dry  summer,  and  the  pleasant 
fall,  through  which  he  has  watched  and  tended  his 
crops  ?  We  do  not  ask  for  formal  essays.  Oire 
us  the  stray  facts  and  hints  of  your  experience. 

P.  S.— The  publishers  suggest  that  friend  Hart 
has  shown  in  a  most  practical  manner,  one  surs 
method  in  which  subscribers  may  aid  in  improv- 
ing their  paper.  Were  each  of  our  readers  to  send 
a  new  name  with  his  own,  when  renewing  his  sub- 
scription we  should  coon  have  a  circulation  un- 
equalled by  any  weekly  paper  in  New  England. 
The  dose  of  the  political  campaign  will  give  them 


an  excellent  opportunity  to  enlist  new  members 
for  the  ranks  of  our  agricultural  corps. 

T07-DBB88INO  0RA8S  LAND. 

If  "Subscriber*'  of  Pabatus,  Me.,  will  studv  he 
examples  of  top-dressing  to  be  found  upon  bis  and 
every  other  iVirm,  he  may  learn  more  or  the  efibcts 
of  manure  applied  to  grass  land  than  **£arly  Cut" 
can  tell  him.  He  will  find  the  manure  dropped  by 
his  stock  upon  the  grass  and  dried  in  Ihc  sun  and 
wind  has  produced  little  appareii;  Iniprovement  of 
the  grass,  bnt  tbat  it  has  become  an  impediment  to 
the  scyttio  and  rake.  He  will  find  other  places  in 
his  field  where  the  water  has  carried  unon  the  grass, 
sand,  gravel,  and  a  mixture  of  unknown  materials, 
wiUi  no  resemblance  to  stable-manure,  tbat  has 
greatly  improved  the  crop.  * 

It  is  useless  to  think  of  raising  hcrdsgrass  on 
any  field  that  does  not  contain  the  roots  of  that 
grass,  unless  the  seed  is  sown.  I  wonid  not  top- 
dress  land  that  is  not  well  stocked  with  such  grass 
as  we  wish  to  produce.  Other  fields  tbat  are 
smooth  enoogh  to  plough  well  might  be  turned 
over  in  the  fall,  and  a  Quantity  of  fine  manureban- 
rowed  into  the  soil  with  redtop  or  hcrdegrass  seed, 
or  both,  with  encouragement  for  a  good  crop  of 
hny  the  next  season.  In  that  way  the  land  may 
constantly  be  kept  in  grass.  The  high  price  of 
labor,  and  the  facility  of  procuring  grain  has  in- 
duced many  to  keep  their  land  in  grass  as  aboVe 
described. 

The  amount  of  manure  to  the  acre  should  be  as 
much  as  our  liberality  will  allow.  A  lltt  le  is  good, 
we  seldom  apply  too  mocb.  For  top-dressing, 
the  manure  should  be  fine,  and  applied  at  such 
time  as  will  enable  it  to  reach  the  roots  of  the 
grass  the  qaickest;^just  before  the  fall  rains  (for 
we  must  have  water  to  carry  the  plant-food  to  the 
roots)  or  in  the  early  spring.  The  latter  season  is 
objectionable  because  tbe  ground  is  too  soft  to 
drive  the  team  over  it  without  iqjory  to  the  field. 

Water  is  the  best  and  cheapest  manure  we  have, 
and  in  a  thousand  places  upon  our  sterile  hill-sides 
it  might  be  used  for  fertilizing  purposes.  Now  is 
a  good  time  to  turn  the  water  from  tbe  springy 
wet  places  where  it  is  pent  up,  destroying  all  good 
grass,  to  the  dry  fields  upon  a  lower  level,  to  the 
great  improvement  of  both.  There  are  many 
bmall  streams  that  with  a  little  engineering  and 
labor  may  be  turned  from  their  usual  channels 
and  made  to  water  dry,  and  now  unfertile  fields. 
I  can  think  of  no  way  the  same  improvement  can 
be  made  with  the  same  money  as  by  Judiciously 
using  the  water  upon  our  hills.        Eahlt  Cut. 

Mast  Yard,  N.  H.,  Sept.  14, 1868. 


AOBIOUIiTXTBAIj  ITEM8. 
~The  Louisiana  rice  crop  will  amount  to  60,000 
barrels,  it  is  thought— the  heaviest  crop  by  far    , 
ever  yet  raised  in  the  State. 

—At  a  late  discussion  by  the  Illinois  Horticul- 
tural Society,  many  reported  an  unfavorable  ex- 
perience in  raising  blackbeiries. 

—There  are  7,580,000  sheep  in  Ohio,  1,481,214 
cattle  and  2,100,000  hogs.  The  com  crop  this 
year  is  estimated  at  141,000,000  bushels. 

—Near  Manchester,  Mich.,  is  a  hop  yard  of  forty 
acres.  Its  manager  says  it  cost  twenty-five  cents 
per  pound  to  grow  hops  and  put  them  in  bales, 
ready  fbr  market. 

—Milch  cows  in  the  vicinity  of  Newport,  Ky., 
are  gofaig  blind.   Not  leas  than  fifty  of  them  have 
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entirelj  lost  tbeir  sight,  and  it  is  accounted  for  l^ 
the  fact  that  daring  the  warm  weather  thejr  would 
stand  in  the  water,  and  that  the  reflection  of  the 
sun  on  the  water  affected  their  sight  to  snch  an  ex- 
tent as  to  cause  it  to  be  altimately  lost. 

—The  late  warm  weather,  rahi  and  moist  atmos- 
phere, is  said  to  have  had  a  dieastrons  effect  on 
the  portion  of  hops  not  preyionsly  picked.  Prices, 
howerer,  remain  unchanged, — 15  to  25c.  per  lb. 

Grapes  are  said  to  do  best  when  planted  among 
rocks,  because  the  best  of  the  sun  is  retained  and 
radiated  in  the  night,  giving  an  equable  tempera- 
ture. 

•^The  Illinois  Industrial  Uniyersitj  commences 
its  first  academic  year  with  about  eighty  scholars, 
nearly  the  same  number  as  attended  the  prelimi- 
nary term  last  spring.  There  is  a  fhll  corp$  of 
efficient  professors  and  teachers  on  duty. 

—The  Freshmen  Class  in  Dartmouth  College 
numbers  about  eighty.  Five  have  joined  the 
upper  classes,  nineteen  the  scientific  department, 
and  the  agricultural  department,  Just  instituted, 
opens  with  a  class  of  ten  or  twelve. 

— ^To  keep  dust  from  cream,  take  rattans  and 
make  hoops  a  little  larger  than  the  pans— stretch 
thin  muslin  across,  thin  enough  to  admit  some  air, 
but  not  flies  and  mites.  Cover  the  milk  with  these 
as  soon  <uUis  cool,  and  they  will  prove  of  great 
value. 

—Wool  is  so  cheap  and  old  sheep  so  plentifhl 
on  the  River  Plate,  South  America,  that  many 
sheep  are  being  **tried  out**  for  grease.  As  they 
can  be  bought  at  from  twenty-five  cents  to  a  dollar 
.  per  head,  it  makes  a  very  good  business  at  the 
present  time,  yielding  something  like  100  per  cent, 
profit. 

—The  Country  Gentlsman  discusses  at  length  the 
importance  of  simple  fartai  machhiery,  giving  in- 
stances where  complex  machinery,  although  work- 
ing well  when  in  good  order,  failed  to  come  into 
general  use  simply  on  account  of  its  cumbersome 
character. 

—The  dry  weather  at  the  West  has  afiSscted  the 
hop  crop  adversely  in  some  sections,  especially  in 
Wisconsin,  inducing  the  belief  that  the  yield  in 
that  State  will  not  exceed  that  of  last  year.  The 
,  aspects  in  Michigan  are  more  fltvorable,  while  in 
this  and  the  Eastern  States  a  large  yield  is  antici- 
pated. The  picking  season,  it  is  supposed,  will  be 
two  weeks  earlier  this  year  than  it  was  the  last. 

— A  new  cheese  hoop  has  been  introduced  among 
the  dairymen  in  the  Eastern  section  of  New  York. 
It  is  made  of  metal  and  has  a  malleable  iron  clasp 
or  lock  which,  when  opened  with  a  key,  lets  the 
hoop  f^e  from  cheese  and  follower  at  once.  These 
hoops  greatly  facilitate  the  labor  of  handling 
cheese,  a  point  of  considerable  consequence  in  a 
large  dairy. 

—In  one  of  the  milk  dairies  near  London,  Eng- 
land, the  cows  in  fhll  milk  each  get  13  pounds  of 


hay,  76  pounds  of  mangolds,  two  pounds  of  meal 
and  two  pounds  of  cake  per  day.  Distillery  wash 
is  thought  to  be  the  most  productive  of  milk  of  any 
food,  but  its  use  is  not  common.  Distillers*  grain 
is  found  to  be  'much  superior  to  brewers*  grain. 
In  an  examination  of  over  60  cow  houses,  only  one 
was  found  where  the  cow  food  was  steamed  or 
cooked,  and  in  that  the  cooking  was  confined  to 
the  manufacture  of  a  gruel  to  be  thrown  over  nn- 
cookcd  food. 

—The  Ohio  Farmer  says  the  most  rapid  potato 
digging  he  ever  witnessed  was  done  with  a  com- 
mon bam  shovel.  The  shovel  was  driven  into  the 
earth  beside  and  under  the  hill,  and  a  portion 
lifted  out,  and  by  a  quick  Jerk  scattered  over  the 
surface,  entirely  separating  soil  and  vegetables, 
leaving  the  potatoes  clean.  Generally  two  appli- 
cations of  the  shovel  finished  the  work  upon  a 
hill. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Cotsntry  GeHtieman  is 
led  to  ask,  does  wheat  bran  diminish  the  quantity 
of  milk  when  fed  to  cows  ?  by  the'following  facts : 
on  the  first  of  September,  he  commenced  feeding 
two  favorite  cows  on  wheat  bran,  six  weeks  after 
their  calves,  (then  five  weeks  old,)  had  been  taken 
from  them ;  and  although  the  pasture  has  daily 
increased  in  richness  since  the  removal  of  the 
calves,  the  flow  of  milk  from  these  cows  has 
greatly  decreased  in  quantity. 

—A  plant  thrives  better  where  the  air  is  '^foul** 
with  fertility.  Malarious  districts  are  often — and 
may  we  not  say  generally  ?— the  richest.  After- 
wards, when  cultivatk>n  has  progressed,  they  are 
less  fruitful,  while  the  air  is  more  healthy.  It 
was  in  the  carboniferous  period  that  vegetation, 
was  the  most  luxuriant.  The  air,  then,  was  highly 
charged  with  carbon,  and  with  other  matter  dele- 
terious to  animal  life,  but  favorable  to  vegetation. 

—The  Prmiris  Farmer  sjpeaka  of  the  wide  spread 
failure  of*  the  potato  crop  this  year,  fVom  the 
amount  of  rain  in  the  spring,  the  scarcity  of  it 
during  the  time  when  it  was  most  needed  for  the 
growth  of  the  potato,  together  with  the  ravages  of 
insects  heretofore  unknown,  or  known  only  fa 
small  quantities,  and  urges  greater  care  In  the 
growth  of  this  important  vegetable.  It  recom- 
mends the  ploughing  of  turf  land  this  &I1,  which 
will  only  require  to  be  gone  over  with  the  cnltiv»» 
tor  next  spring  to  be  ready  for  planting. 

—The  CowUry  Gentleman  publishes  a  lengthy 
article  iVom  its  correspondent  *'F.,"  who  occasion- 
ally contributes  to  our  own  columns,  in  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  a  good  crop  of  wheat  no  longer 
results  in  a  large*8urplus  and  low  prices.  Among 
the  reasons  assigned  are  insect  ravages,  a  greater 
variety  of  products,  the  growth  of  towns  and 
cities,  facilities  of  transportation,  making  a  market 
for  hay,  vegetables,  &c.,  decrease  of  production  in 
old  States,  and  an  annual  increase  of  population 
that  requires  an  increase  of  production  equal  lo 
five  or  six  millions  of  bushels  per  year,  &c 
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8TAOKINO  HAT  IN  THUS  VWU}, 
A  correspondent  of  the  Country  OeaUeman 
who  waa  raised  near  the  rivers  Sevem  and 
Avon,  gives  the  following  plan  for  facilitating 
the  business  of  haymaking  adopted  by  farmers 
who  own  from  200  to  300  acres  of  moadow  ly- 
ing on  those  streams,  and  whose  homesteads 
were  often  a  mile  or  two  away,  and  few  of 
whom  had  more  than  one  team : — 

The  mowing  was  commenced  early,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  witbont  any  delay,  and  as  fast  as  the 
hay  became  dry  it  was  pat  In  what  they  call  "wind 
cocks,"  being  aboat  a  ton  or  less  in  each  cock, 
which  were  well  made  by  a  man  bnildinff  them  as 
the  others  pitched  the  hay  np  to  him.  They  were 
round  and  ^o  well  made  that  for  a  few  weeks  they 
were  perfectly  safe.  Thos  the  work  went  merrily 
on,  and  in  any  damp  parts  of  the  fields  the  team 
would  be  in  request  to  carry  the  crop  from  there 
to.  a  sonnd  and  Fafe  spot.  Then,  when  all  was 
mowed  and  made  into  hay,  there  was  none  bat  the 
regular  conftant  men  retained,  probably  only  a 
couple  of  men  and  a  boy,  and  these  would  then 
fetch  home  the  whole  of  the  corks,  and  pat  them 
in  large  ricks  in  the  stock-yard,  where  they  would 
be  thatched  with  straw  acconiing  to  the  custom  of 
the  conntry.  This  is  a  plan  which  might  be  adopt- 
ed in  this  country,  where  there  Is  a  great  deal  to  be 
done  and  few  hands  to  be  employed,  for  a  very  few 
men  would  make  perfectly  safe  in  this  way  all  that 
could  be  cat  with  two  machines  ranning  from 
light  till  dark ;  for.  with  the  aid  of  a  tedder  and 
some  horse-rakes,  tho  cocking  would  be  nearly  all 
to  be  done  with  those  using  the  forks. 


The  Texas  Cattuc  Fever. — John  J. 
Keller,  a  veterinary*  surgeon  of  St.  Louis,  who 
is  spoken  of  as  a  weU  educated  and  intelligent 
practitioner,  attributes  this  disease  to  the  gen- 
eration of  microscopical  fungi  or  animals.  He 
believes  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  incubation, 
whilst  on,  and  when  leaving  the  Texas  cattle ; 
that  they  are  specifically  attracted  to  our  na- 
tive cattle,  and  that  they  mature  in  and  upon 
them»  and  ultimately  (if  not  arrested  in  their 
coarse)  destroy  them  by  preying  upon  the  vi- 
tal parts  of  the  blood,  while  these  microscopi- 
cal fnngi  or  animals  perish  in  their  feast,  and 
consequently  cannot  pass  from  one  of  our  cat- 
tle to  another.  This  idea.  Dr.  Keller  believes 
is  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  ascertained 
to  have  occurred  amongst  the  fungi  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  hence  may  safely  be 
vopposed  to  happen  in  the  animal — ^both  being 
so  intimately  allied. 


Doo   vs.  SHEEP.-^The   Vermont  Beeord 
*  and  Farmer  reports  the  case  of  H.  N.  Bur- 
nett vs.  G.  W.  Ward,  tried  at  the  late  session 
of  the  Windham  County  court.    The  plaintifi's 
evidence  tended  to  show  that  seven  of  his 


sheep  and  one  lamb  were  killed  and  others  in- 
jured by  the  defendant's  dog.  A  verdict  of 
$202.50  damages  was  awarded  to  the  plaintiff 
under  a  statute  of  that  State  which  authorizes 
double  damages  against  the  owner  of  any  dog 
that  shall  worry,  chase  or  kill  sheep.  The  at- 
tempt of  the  defendant  to  show  that  his  dog 
was  of  peaceable  habits  and  disposition,  and 
was  never  known  to  worry  or  kill  sheep,  and 
that  said  dog  was  always  at  home,  and  was  at 
home  every  day  during  the  weeks  defendant's 
sheep  were  kiUed,  seems  to  have  little  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  the  jury,  who  assessed 
the  damages  as  above  stated. 


A  Rebiaekablb  Ck)i9FB8SiON. — One  of  the 
agricultural  editors  of  a  New  York  city  weekly 
paper  says,  **The  most  remarkable  thing  about 
Darwin's  theory  of  the  variation  of  animals 
and  plants  is,  that  it  teaches  us  more  than  we 
knew  before.''  * 


Sweet  Cider. — To  all  lovers  of  this  ex- 
cellent and  really  healthy  beverage,  I  have  a 
piece  of  useful  information  to  give.  Cider, 
if  taken  when  first  made,  brought  to  a  boiling 
heat,  and  canned,  precisely  as  fruit  is  canned, 
will  keep  from  year  to  ^ear  without  any  chan^ 
of  taste.  Canned  up  m  this  way  in  the  faU, 
it  may  be  kept  half  a  dozen  years  or  longer,  as 
good  as  when  first  made.  It  is  better  that  the 
cider  be  settled  and  poured  off  from  the  dregs, 
and  when  brought  to  boiling  heat  the  scum 
that  gathers  on  the  surface  taken  off;  but  the 
only  precaution  necessarv  to  the  preservation 
of  the  cider  is  the  sealing  of  it  up  air-tight 
when  boiling  hot. 

Last  fall  my  wife  canned  several  gallons  of 
sweet  dder  in  this  way,  and  kept  it  perfectly 
pure  and  sweet  until  opened  for  use  in  the 
spring,  so  in  making  the  above  statement,  '*I 
speak  what  I  do  know." — North  Wesf.  Far. 


Gaixed  SROtTLDER. — ^In  reply  to  a  corres« 
pondent  who  asks  for  a  remedy  for  a  two- 
years  old  gall  on  a  horse's  shoulder,  the  vete- 
rinarian editor  of  the  Western  Buralf  after  re- 
marking that  a  gall  of  such  long  standing  will 
require  very  careful  and  persevering  treat- 
ment, advises  as  follows :  In  the  first  place, 
?oa  must  dispense  with  the  use  of  a  collar. 
*he  following  lotion  should  be  applied  daily  to 
the  sore :— Sulphate  of  zinc,  one  drachm ;  ace- 
tate of  lead,  one  drachm ;  water,  one  pint. 
Where  it  is  very  difiicult  to  dispense  with  the 
use  of  a  collar,  some  of  the  stuffing  may  be  re- 
moved from  it,  so  as  to  make  a  hollow  oppo- 
site to  the  sore  part,  which  is  thus  relieved  trom 
pressure. 
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Tfaii  u  t  ctoM  between  L*  Coiutuite  uid 
Hovey'a  Seedling,  and  u  one  of  mtnf  Iboa- 
Bind  geedlings  which  Col.  Wilder  hu  grown 
during  the  put  twenty  yean.  The  Fruit 
CoQumttee  of  the  MuMchiuetti  Horticnltnral 
Societj,  who  have  leen  it  upon  the  ground*  of 


iU  originator  laj,  thej  I'cannot  doubt  that  it 
iahard}',  vigoroui,  bigblfprodnctiTe;  oflarg*  - 
ett  liie,  laperior  in  quality,  beautiful  in  Mp- 
pearance,  fin*  enough  for  market  purposes; 
and,  ihould  it  austain  the  character  wiih  other 
cnltiTaton  which  iti  originator  haa  obtained. 
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it  will  prove  to  be  the  moflt  valuable  of  the 
many  contributions  which  Mr.  Wilder  has 
made  to  horticulture,  and  will  worthily  bear 
his  name.  With  his  permission,  we  are  au- 
thorized, and  do  hereby  name  his  strawbeny 
seedling.  No.  13,  'The  President  Wilder.' " 
It  is  recommended  by  others  who  have  seen 
the  fruit  and  vines,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
it  has  been  grown  on  any  other  grounds  than 
those  of  Col.  Wilder.  How  it  will  succeed 
in  other  localities  and  under  less  skilful  culti- 
vation remains  to  be  tested.  Mr.  J.  M.  Mer- 
rick who  is  satisfied  that  this  new  variety  is  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it,  remarks : — My  experi- 
ence in  purchasing  and  treating  new  varieties 
of  8traw{>erries,  like  that  of  most  other  ama- 
teurs, has  been  one  of  disappointment ;  and  I 
have  become  very  skeptical  about  new  and 
highly  praised  seedlings. 

In  reply  to  a  writer  in  the  Horticvliuriti 
who  is  perplexed  with  sixty  bearing  varieties 
on  his  grounds,  claimed  by  the  originators  as 
particularly  excellent,  and  who  asks  the  Pomo- 
logical  society  to  weed  out  the  "suckers,^'  t 
correspondent  of  the  CowUry  Qenileman  says, 
"the  Society  need  not  trouble  itself;  these 
worthless  varieties  will  weed  themselves  out. 
Let  our  perplexed  friend  make  a  memoran- 
dum this  year  of  all  the  highly  lauded  and 
unproved  sorts,  and  keep  it  five  years,  and  he 
will  find  nearly  all  forgotten,  and  very  few  in 
cultivation."  Still  we  hope  President  Wilder 
Fill  prove  as  great  an  acquisition  as  Hovev's 
Seedling.  But  as  it  is  not  certain  that  any 
plants  will  be  offered  for  sale  this  year, 
the  question  of  its  adaptation  to  general 
cultivation  can  hardly  be  decided  the  ensuing 
season. 

FBBFABATION  OF  SOIL  ZET  AXTSUVOSf. 

We  have  noticed  articles  in  several  west- 
em  agricultural  papers,  during  the  year,  in 
favor  of  winter  wheat ;  and  recently  we  ob- 
serve correspondents  intimating  that  farmers 
are  at  work  putting  in  a  large  breadth  this  fall. 
We  are  glad  to  observe  this,  for  we  are  strong 
believers  in  winter  wheat. 

It  is  often  said  that  it  cannot  be  raised  sno- 
cessfnlly  where  the  soil  is  not  permanently 
covered  with  snow  in  the  winter ;  that  on  the 
prairies  the  winds  blow  the  soil  from  the  seed, 
and  the  freezing  and  thawing  throws  out  the 
plants,  and  renders  the  crop  uncertain.  But 
early  sowing  with  the  drill  or  the  plough  will 


obviate  this  difficulty.  Wheat  superficially 
covered  with  the  harrow  or  the  brush  is  doubt- 
less exposed  to  injury  from  the  winds  and  the 
frosts,  but  when  it  is  well  covered  and  makes 
a  good  stand  in  the  fall,  it  will  be  injured  but 
little  by  the  winter,  and  is  a  surer  crop  than 
spring  wheat. 

It  is  earlier  and  less  liable  to  be  injured  by 
the  droughtf  in  June  and  July.  We  think 
this  has  been  proved  abundantly  during  the 
past  season.  It  is  the  spring  wheat  that  has 
been  shmnkrn  by  the  drought.  The  berry  of 
the  winter  wheat  was  generally  full  and  plump, 
and  ripened  before  the  dry  weather  deprived 
the  straw  of  sap. 

Spring  sowing  is  apt  to  be  delayed  by  the 
cold  and  wet. .  When  this  is  the  case,  it  will 
be  late,  and  the  drought  will  take  it  while  the 
berry  «s  forming,  and  it  will  be  small  and 
shrivelled,  and  it  will  be  more  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  insect  enemies.  The  soil  in  August 
and  September  is  warm  and  mellow,  and  the 
grain  will  germinate  immediately,  and  not  lie 
in  the  soil  and  rot,  as  it  often  does  m  the  cold, 
wet  lands  in  the  spring. 

These  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
East  and  to  the  West.  We  usually  apply 
manure  with  the  wheat  crop,  whether  it  is 
sowed  in  the  fall  or  spring.  Manure  applied 
in  the  fall  keeps  the  ground  light  and  mellow, 
while  it  gives  access  to  the  sun  and  air,  and 
the  plants  make  an  early  start  in  the  spring. 

When  spring  grain  is  to  be  sowed  on  stub- 
ble, or  after  com,  it  is  best  to  spread  the 
manure,  and  plough  it  in,  in  the  fall,  espe- 
qjilly  if  it  is  not  thoroughly  rotted,  and  fine. 
In  the  spring,  when  the  grain  is  to  be  sowed, 
the  plough  or  cultivator  will  mix  it  intimately 
with  the  soil,  and  it  will  be,  where  it  should 
be,  in  the  seed  bed,  ready  to  nourish  the 
springing  plant.  The  frosts  of  winter  cmmble 
it,  and  prepare  it  to  mix  with  the  soil.  Little 
or  no  fermentation  takes  place  during  the  cold 
season,  and  the  gases  are  not  given  off  until 
the  genial  rays  of  the  sun  warm  the  ground, 
and  then  they  are  absorbed  by  the  earth,  and 
pervade  the  whole  mass. 

An  idea  has  prevailed  that  manure  applied 
in  the  fall  loses  its  strength  by  the  action  of 
the  rain  and  air.  If  it  is  covered  three  or  four 
inches  we  think  it  loses  but  very  little.  The 
salts  that  are  leached  out  by  the  rain  are  re- 
tained in  the  soil,  and  the  conTenience  of  ap- 
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pl}^ing  in  the  fall  more  than  offsets  any  loss  of 
gases  that  may  take  place. 

Top  dressing  to  grass  in  the  fall  and  winter' 
may  be  applied  with  less  injury  from  the 
wheels,  and  the  treading  of  cattle  and  horses, 
than  in  the  spring.  And  where  t^e  surface  is 
tolerably  level  xhe  loss  from  washing  is  yery 
slight.  Most  farmers  who  make  manure  in 
the  summer  prefer  to  apply  top  dressing  at 
this  season,  ai.d  find  it  afficadous  in  keep- 
ing up  the  grass  crop. 

In  sod  ploughing,  if  the  soil  is  clay  loam  or 
a  moist  black  soil,  we  prefer  to  turn  it  over  to 
a  good  depth  in  the  fall,  and  leave  it  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  weather  during  the  winter. 
The  soil  that  is  brought  up  from  a  depth  of 
nine  or  ten  inches,  in  this  way,  is  mellowed, 
and  mixes  better  with  the  manure  and  the  sur* 
face  soil,  in  consequence  of  this  exposai%,  and 
is  ready  for  the  plough  or  the  harrow  several 
days  earlier  in  the  spring.  Owing  to  its  posi- 
tion, the  water  drains  from  it  sooner,  and  the 
air  penetrates  it  more  completely.  If  the  soil 
is  a  light  sandy  loam,  'it  is  less  important  to 
plough  in  the  fall.  Such  a  soil  being  finer, 
may  be  worked  into  a  good  tilth  at  once,  and 
may  be  sowed  or  planted  immediately  after  it 
is  ploughed. 

Old  grounds,  that  are  infested  with  worms 
of  any  kind  should  be  turned  up  late  in  the 
autumn%  just  before  the  frosts  set  in.  This  is 
a  good  practice,  whatever  the  crop  is  to  be. 
It  is  especially  important  for  garden  soils,  that 
they  should  be  ploughed  or  spaded  deeply  to 
expose  the  eggs  and  larvse  of  insects  to  the 
weather ;  and  if  one  has  crude  or  uncompost- 
ed  cattle  or  horse  manure,  it  is  well  to  work 
a  good  quantity  into  the  garden  soil  late  in  the 
autumn.  When  a  garden  soil  that  has  been 
thus  treated  in  the  fall  is  well  stirred  in 
the  spring,  and  a  good  dressing  of  well  rotted 
compost,  or  some  commercial  manure  added, 
it  will  be  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  seeds 
and  plants  at  an  early  day,  and  to  yield  them 
the  nutriment  they  require  until  their  growth 
is  perfected.  It  will  also  be  in  condition  to 
receive  a  second  crop  after  the  first  early  crop 
has  been  removed,  if  this  is  desired.  Thus 
the  soil  is  fitted  for  its  office  during  the  whole 
season,  and  is  always  ready  for  use. 


^Two  pailAils  dally  of  flax  seed  tea  has  been 
found  to  be  the  most  snocessftil  remedy  for  cattle 
attacked  by  the  '^Texas  fever,"  yet  tried  at  Chicago. 


For  the  Xew  England  Farmer  • 
VSBMONT  FABMB  AND   FAJBUCIBa. 

An  XMsy  read  by  Z.  S.  Jumecon,  of  IrMbnrg,  tA  the 
Wednecday  Evenirg  fieMlon,  (8ept.  0,)of  tlieFanD- 
en*  Clab,  at  the  Court  Hoaee  In  Burlington,  dnriny 
the  Ute  Fair  of  the  SUte  Agrienltnnil  Society  tn'thaS 
dty. 

The  subject  is  so  comprehensive  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  do  more  than  glance  at  a  few 
of  its  prominent  points. 

Vermont  is  emphatically  an  agricultural 
State.  The  first  settlers  endured  great  priva- 
tions, and  practiced  the  most  rigid  economy 
to  obtain  toe  means  of  a  bare  subsistence,  in 
a  land  full  of  beauty  in  summer  and  autumn, 
and  full  of  dreariness  and  desolation  in  winter 
and  spring.  In  the  seaboard  States,  the  fish- 
eries, the  coasting  voyages,  the  factories,  and 
the  foreign  export  trade  enabled  jnany  a 
fanner  to  mcrease  his  income  from  purely  ag- 
ricultural pursuits,  by  other  employinents  in 
the  winter  month» ;  but  the  Vermonter  had 
no  other  resources  than  his  home  farm.  If 
untimely  frosts  or  adverse  seasons  cut  (hort 
his  crops,  it  was  -true  he  could  convert  his 
wood  into  shingles  for  a  neiehbor^s  bam,  into 
charcoal  for  the  blacksmith,  or  into  salts  for 
i\^e  merchant. 

As  the  ^ears  passed  by,  the  pioneer's  axe 
let  the  light  in  upon  hills  of  rocks,  hills  of 
clay,  hills  of  sand,  and  valleys  of  every  variety 
of  soil,  from  rock  to  the  treacherous  oozing 
mud,  that  our  present  ditches  have  trans- 
formed into  fields  of  a  fertility  and  depth  that 
can  no  where  be  excelled. 

Although  the  State  may  be  hardly  larger 
than  a  Western  county,  yet  it  has  a  marked 
variety  of  climate.  I'he  moving  waters  of  the 
Connecticut  on  the  East,  and  the  beautifal 
lake  on  the  West,  mellow  the  northern  blast 
and  deadly  frost,  eo  that  the  season  of  fiowera 
and  fruit  in  some  sheltered  locations  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  a  more  southern  clime. 
£ven  lake  Memphremagog,  lying  at  the  border 
of  our  northern  plains,  as  well  as  every  liver 
that  finds  its  way  irom  our  mountains,  serves 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  seasons ;  so  that 
many  a  valley  farm  enjoys,  when  compared 
with  thoFO  on  the  surrounding  hills,   a  coic- 

f>aratively  mild  climate.  In  thci^e  favored 
ocations,  the  com  matures  its  yellow  grain, 
the  pear,  grape,  and  even  the  peach  ripen 
their  fruits. 

But  not  to  deal  with  generalities  alone,  per- 
mit me  to  bring  to  your  notice  some  unima- 
ginative and  unpoetical  facts  in  regard  to  Ver- 
mont farming.  As  secretary  of  the  Orleans 
County  Agricultural  Society,  I  issued  a  circu- 
lar in  the  fall  of  1867,  to  be  filled  by  the 
School  District  Clerks,  designed  to  exhibit  a 
correct  account  of  the  products  of  the  several 
farms  in  their  respective  districts,  based  on 
the  estimates  or  positive  knowledge  of  the 
farmers  themselves. 

Reports  were  received  of  718  fanns,  in  tbir- 
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teen  towns,  but  no  town  was  entirely  reported. 
On  each  of  these  farms  there  was  an  average 
of  32  acres  of  pasture,  231  of  mowing,  and  six 
acres  of  land  m  grain  and  hoed  crops, — mak- 
ing 61i  acres  of  cleared  land.  The  value  of 
all  the  products  of  these  farms  averaged 
^841.60, — being  $13.75  per  acre.  Besides 
which,  these  farms  averaged  a  sugar  orchard 
of  214  trees,  yielding  490  pounds  of  sugar 
each. 

But  9s  the  greatest  part  of  these  productions 
most  be  conrumed  upon  the  fwrm,  cnly  a  small 
portion  could  be  exchanged  for  money.  The 
wool,  the  butter,  a  few  oats  and  potatoes  that 
we  may  suppose  could  be  spared,  may  bring 
in  a  cash  income  of  some  $355,  on  each  farm ; 
which  must  pay  the  taxes,  the  doctor,  the  gro- 
cer ;  clothe  the  family,  provide  new  and  repair 
old  farmiog  tools  of  all  descriptions,  &c.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  but  a 
small  sum  remaining  to  invest  in  government 
bonds,  or  for  sending  the  sons  to  college.  Is 
this  average  of  Orleans  county  less  than  the 
average  income  of  other  counties  in  the  State  ? 
I  will  not  admit  that  it  is.  Certainly,  then, 
if  there  were  no  hope  of  rising  above  the 
average,   fairming  must  be  considered  an  un- 

froGtable  vocation.  But  from  my  own  door 
can  look  on  two  farms  that  yield  an  average 
income  of  $2000,  besides  paying  hired  help 
and  family  expenses,  and  that  without  count- 
ing the  forage  that  sustains  the  stock. 

On  one  of  these  farms,  there  were  raised 
75  bushels  wheat,  600  bushels  oats,  700  bush- 
els potatoes,  100  bushels  com,  50  tons  hay,  a 
ton  of  butter,  a  ton  of  cheese,  2600  pounds 
pork,  live  weight,  besides  sheep,  fowls,  calves. 
On  this  farm  were  fattened  500  turkies,  for 
market,  that }  ielded  a  good  profit. 

The  other  farm  of  the  same  size  as  the  first 
-—220  a';res — yielded  31  bu&hels  wheat,  400 
bushels  oats,  750  bushels  potatoes,  100  bush- 
els com,  75* tons  of  hay;  32  cows  yielded 
3000  pounds  butter  and  5000  pound  cheese, 
2100  pounds,  live  weight,  of  pork  were  fat- 
tened, 500  pounds  of  sugar  were  made,  23 
bushels  beans  raised,  aside  from  many  other 
itetas  of  income.  Both  of  these  hard-working 
farmers  are  increasing  their  respective  in- 
comes, and  adding  to  the  wealth  or  the  State, 
by  the  btuntiful  productions  of  their  farms. 

Now  some  may  ask,  how  can  the  average 
remain  so  small,  where  such  farms  exist  P  1 
answer,  that  when  I  tum  my  eyes  from  these 
farms  to  the  west,  I  see  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  another  farm,  with  a  log  house  and 
a  log  bam ;  the  axe  sticks  in  the  log  where 
the  wood  was  cut  to  cook  the  breakfast,  and 
an  emaciated  pig  squeals  and  roots  around  the 
kitchen  door.  The  owner  remarked  to  me 
that  as  he  could  now  cut  about  fifteen  tons  of 
hay,  and  although  most  discouraged,  he  didnH 
know  but  he  had  better  nib  and  scmb  and  set 
out  a  few  apple  trees. 

It  has  been  hard  work  for  that  farmer  to 
live ;  and  there  are  many  like  him  in  Essex, 


Caledonia,  Lamoille,  Washington  and  Frank- 
lin counties,  and  probably  all  over  the  State. 
These  small  farms  of  rough  land,  poorly  tilled, 
cut  down  the  average  production,  but  serve  a 
valuable  purpose  in  helping  to  make  up  school 
districts,  ana  giving  variety  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. There  are  in  Vermont  many  acres 
cleared,  and  many  farms  occupied  to-day,  that 
should  have  haa  the  grand  old  forests  fetill 
waving  over  them.  On  such  fand  men  wear 
away  their  lives  with  small  reward.  The  soil 
is  pDrvene  and  obstinate,  in  its  wet,  ston}  or 
precipitous  hardness.  Master  and  mistress 
show,  in  their  rugged,  care-worn  features* 
angular  forms,  and  calloused  hands,  the  evi- 
dences of  constant  industry  and  economy.  At 
the  same  time,  there  are  other  acres  yet  un- 
cleared and  untilled,  that  would  bountifully 
reward  the  labor  bestowed. 

Having  considered  the  farms,  we  now  tum 
to  the  farming.  While  the  farms  were  being 
cleared,  the  crops  from  the  newly  burned  land 
were  generally  satisfactory,  and  as  they  were 
cooQi^ed  by  the  cattle,  winter  after  winter, 
piles  of  manure  accumulated  about  the  bams. 
After  the  stumps  were  rotted,  and  the  plough 
disturbed  the  soil  for  the  first  time  since  crea- 
tion, the  crops  were  still  satisfactory.  Yet 
continual  cropping  soon  lessened  the  yield, 
and  the  accumulated  manures  were  gladly  ap- 
plied. Still  as  the  plough  made  its  way  from 
one  new  field  to  another,  more  was  taken 
from  the  soil  than  was  retumed  to  it.  and  then 
a  diminution  of  crops  was  the  result,  but  not 
htffiiciently  perceptible  to  occasion  alarm. 
Generally  one  portion  of  the  farm  was  put 
into  permanent  pasture,  another  into  perma- 
nent field,  and  the  plough  mn  here  and  there, 
as  choice  or  necessity  dictated.  For  a  time  a 
scanty  dressing  of  manure  gave  a  fair  crop 
of  grain,  but  eventually  the  grass  seed  failed 
to  catch,  and  if  the  owner  has  grown  old  on 
the  place  and  has  reared  a  family  of  children 
that  have  It* ft,  you  see  a  run  down  farm  and 
a  home  for  sale. 

There  are  many  farms  in  this  condition,  and 
now  all  depends  upon  skill.  Henceforth  it 
becomes  a  straight  fight  of  skill  against  sterility. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  for  us  to  study  the  operations  of  farm- 
ers in  other  nations,  that  have  accomplished 
what  we  must  now  undertake.  In  England, 
agriculture  is  not  only  self-su&taining,  but  con- 
stantly improving ;  barren  heaths  and  downs 
are,  by  the  assistance  of  turnips  and  sheep,  of 
drainage  and  thorough  cultivation,  made  fer- 
tile estates.  A  system  so  satisfactory  in  its 
results  there,  must  be  worthv  of  our  attention. 
A  mere  glance  at  English  farming  suggests  a 
need  of  a  change  of  sentiment  among  us  in  re- 
gard to  permanent  occupation  of  farms.  This 
must  be  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  improve- 
ment. For  miles,  on  some  roads  in  this  State, 
every  farm  has  its  price,  and  not  a  few  change 
ownership  as  often  as  once  in  five  years. 
Now  with  such  feelings,  permanent  and  thor- 
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ough  improyements  are  ^Idom  undertaken, 
or  if  commenced,  are  not  carried  to  final  and 
successful  results. 

When  we  consider  our  farms  as  homes  that 
we  desire  to  transmit  to  our  children  unincum- 
bered by  mortgage,  hy  weeds,  or  by  sterility, 
then  shall  we  begin  to  think  of,  and  to  prac- 
tice a  self-sustaining  system  of  farming ;  a  sys- 
tem in  which  the  raising  of  roots,  and  the  fat- 
tening of  cattle  must  become  more  prominent, 
and  the  farmer  a  more  thorough  business  man. 
lie  must  understand  the  capabilities  of  his 
land  and  with  judgment  distribute  his  labor 
and  crops  upon  it.  He  must  study  the  mar- 
kets and  decide  when  to  buy  and  when  to  sell ; 
when  to  hire,  how  to  keep,  and  when  to  dis- 
charge help.  The  seasons,  too,  must  bo  re- 
garded, in  sowing  and  harvesting,  in  rearing 
young  animals  or  in  fattening  the  old. 

Permanency  of  residence,  then,  is  one  of 
the  first  steps  toward  permanent  improvement 
and  higli  farming.  But  so  long  as  the  middle 
aged  tlock  into  the  villages,  where  they  may 
preside  at  justice^s  courts,  act  as  jurors,  %ave 
notes  for  young  farmers,  sell  liquor  as  town 
agents,  collect  taxes  and  serve  writs,  at  just 
the  age  when  experience  qualifies  them  to 
be  the  most  succesbful,  is  it  not  inevitable  that 
the  young  men,  proverbially  fickle,  should 
drift  in  the  same  direction,  and  watch  for  a 
chance  for  work  in  shops  or  factories,  or  for 
situations  in  stores  and  ofiices.  The  gist  of 
the  venerable  adage,  *'01d  men  for  counsel, 
young  men  for  war,"  must  be  recognized  on 
the  farm.  The  wisdom  and  experience  of  the 
father  should  guide  and  direct  the  ambition 
and  strength  of  the  son ;  and  the  expression 
should  never  be  heard  again,  that  "a  youns 
man  prospers  because  his  father  died,  and  left 
him  property ;"  but  it  should  rather  be  said, 
"the  son  prospers  because  the  father  lives  to 
direct  him  by  his  counsel,  and  to  aid  him  with 
the  capital  necessary  to  success  in  his  chosen 
vocation."  Fathers  and  sons  should  be  mutu- 
ally blessings  to  each  other.  Our  foreign 
population  may  become  industrious,  worthy  cit- 
izens, but  to  none  can  our  land  be  so  dear  as 
to  those  who  were  bred  upon  it,  who  have 
taxed  themselves  to  found  and  to  sustain  its 
institutions,  and  to  defend  its  honor.  The 
young  farmers  must  be  kept  in  Vermont,  for 

in  f  iret  tt^e  laod,  to  butening  Wb  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  aoeamaUrtee  and  men  decay. 

How,  then,  shall  the  young  men  be  kept 
upon  the  farms  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  old 
men  must  be  satisfied  with  farming,  and^  re- 
main upon  the  farm  themselves.  The  idea 
that  the  disappointments  and  failures,  inci- 
dent to  this  calling,  are  more  serious  and  dis- 
heartening than  in  other  occupations,  must  be 
corrected  by  a  better  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
appointments and  failures  of  otners. 

if  the  son  is  thus  trained  up  in  the^  way  he 
should  go,  then  trust  him,  and  believe  the 
declaration  of  the  saee,  **that  be  will  not  de- 
part from  it."    Tram  him  to  manage  and 


trade,  as  well  as  to  delve  and  dig.  Don^t  be 
too  conservative  about  the  purchase  of  labor- 
saving  machinery.  Remember  that  you  your- 
self were  once  young  and  ambitions,  and  treat 
your  sons  as  you  would  have  been  treated 
when  young. 

Then  we  should  gather  together  the  facts 
which  justify  a  bright-side  view  of  Vermont 
farming.  Do  not  statistics  prove  that  our 
grain  yields  more  per  acre,  and  bears  a  higher 
price  than  at  the  West.  What  we  buy  is 
cheaper,  and  real  estate  is  advancing,  as  well 
as  in  other  sections.  As  an  instance  m  point,  I 
may  allude  to  a  young  man  who  went  froni 
Orleans  County  to  the  West,  obtained  a  farm 
under  the  homestead  law,  and  wrote  back 
urging  his  brother  to  come  West,  where  he 
could  double  his  money  in  four  years  I  The 
brother  responded,  **I  can  do  as  well  as  that 
here.  Ten  years  ago  I  was  worth  $600,  now 
I  am  worth  $3000," — all  made  from  the  crops 
and  from  the  rise  in  price  of  an  ordinary  sand/ 
farm. 

Then  our  churches,  schools,  roads,  mar- 
kets, and  neighbors  make  Verpiont  a  desirable^ 
place  for  a  farmer^s  home. 

If  the  young  men  remain,  and  the  care  of 
the  estate  is  devolved  upon  them,  how  shall 
the  old  men  busy  themselves  while  "the  years 
draw  nigh  when  they  shall  say  they  have  no 
pleasure  in  them,  and  desire  shall  fail,  and 
the  grass  hopper  be  a  burden  ?" 

In  referring  to  a  few  branches  of  agricul- 
ture adapted  to  the  aged,  my  purpose  is  less 
to  advise  others,  than  to  map  out  a  road  that 
in  due  time  I  must  travel  myself. 

Where  the  preparatory  work  for  an  orchard 
was  made  in  middle  life,  fruit  raising  is  a  con- 
genial employment  for  the  aged.  With  their 
experience  every  kind  of  fruit  can  be  made 
to  pay,  if  the  best  varieties  aie  chosen  and 
that  care  given  that  is  essential  to  success. 
The  markets  are  never  overstocked  with  these 
healthy  productions  of  the  soil.  Fresh,  dried« 
or  canned  it  is  always  in  demand,  and  a  new 
seedling  of  rare  merit  is  sometimes  a  fortune 
in  itself. 

Bee  keeping  is  so  neatly  allied  to  farming 
that  it  is  an  easy  change  even  for  the  old  to 
adopt  this.  On  718  farms  in  Orleana  county 
there  are  kept  only  614  swarms  of  bees.  Yet 
their  products  are  in  constant  demand  at  full 
prices,  the  capital  required  is  small,  and  where 
intelligent  care  is  bestowed  the  profits  are 
large.  J.  D.  Goodrich,  of  East  Hardwick, 
has  this  year  taken  a  ton  of  choice  box  honey 
from  sixty  swarms  of  bees,  at  little  expense 
except  removing  the  precious  harvest.  A 
thousand  farmers  might  pass  their  declining 
years  in  this  employment. 

The  raising  of  blood  stock  is  another 
branch  of  farming  which  is  well  adapted  to 
engage  and  reward  the  old  farmer  who  has 
haa  the  necessary  previous  training  for  this 
pursuit.  Almost  the  last  animal  relinquished 
18  the  cow.    Let  this  favorite  one  be  of  some 
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excellent  biteed,  that  shall  by  her  annaal  calf 
bring  in  an  income  equal  to  $1000  at  interest. 

A  horse  is  usually  kept  for  the  use  of  old 
people.  May  not  this  animal  be  a  mare  of 
such  merit  that  the  colt  that  annually  sports  at 
her  side  shall  command  a  price  equal  to  the 
interest  of  another  $1000. 

Then  the  few  acres  reserved  from  the  large 
farm  might  as  well  graze  a  few  sheep  to  keep 
up  the  supply  of  warm  flannels  and  the  most 
nutritious  meat.  Let  them  be  the  beautiful, 
trim  South  Downs,  which  never  disappoint 
their  owner,  either  in  wool  or  meat;  or  the 
enormous  Cotswolds,  which  under  an  old  far- 
mer's skilful  feeding,  should  each  become  so 
excellent  as  to  afford  better  returns  than  $500 
at  interest. 

IMany  portions  of  the  work  in  dairy  farm- 
ing on  a  large  scale  can  be  conducted  by  far- 
mers who  could  hardly  endure  constant  out- 
door work.  The  care  of  cheese;  the  making 
and  storing  of  butter  that  brings  in  an  income 
of  $5  or  $8  per  day,  makes  a  man  at  the 
houi^e  and  a  foreman  upon  the  farm  almost  a 
necessity. 

Thus  by  adopting  any  or  either  of  these 
branches  of  our  glorious  calling,  the  old  man 
never  becomes  a  drone  or  an  idler  or  a  stnmb- 
ling  block  to  turn  others  away  from  this  pur- 
suit. His  steadfast  enthusiasm  and  devotion 
ennobles  the  calling  and  causes  young  men  of 
talent  to  join  in  the  ranks  of  the  tillers  of  the 
soil.  He  stands  at  his  post,  and  with  colors 
btill  flying,  bears  down  to  that  port  where  he 
casts  anchor  in  calm,  peaceful  waters,  till  he 
hears  a  voice  saying,  '*\Vell  done!  thou  hast 
been  faithful  over  a  few  things :  1  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things.^^ 

With  the  strength  of  the  youth  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  old  combined  our  prosperity 
has  only  commenced;  and  soon  Vermont 
farming  will  do  justice  to  Vermont  farms,  and 
her  farmd  shall  be  found  worthy  of  the  most 
intelligent  farmers. 


For  the  Xew  England  Farmer, 
COMBING  WOOLS. 

Mr.  Editob  : — Perhaps  it  may  not  be  lost 
labor  to  call  the  attention  of  readers  of  the 
Nkw  Englaicd  Farmer  to  the  great  demand 
which  exi:its  at  present  for  combing  wools. 
The  manufacture  of  worsted  goods  has  greatly 
increased  of  late,  and  is  likely  to  increase  for 
years  to  come.  The  United  States  have  been 
heavy  purchasers  of  dress  goods  from  England ; 
but  some  of  our  enterprising  establishments 
are  now  making  certain  styles  of  goods  equal 
to  those  imported.  The  Everett  mills.  Pacific 
mills,  Wa>hington  mills  of  Lawrence,  with  a 
number  of  smaUer  establishments  in  that  city, 
are  making  worsted  yams.  Then  there  are 
in  Lowell,  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, the  Carpet  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  James  Dugdale.  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
will  be  found  Uie  Manchester  Print  Works, 


using  a  lar^  amount  of  wool  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  quite  a  number  of  smaller  ostablisn- 
ment  J  in  Rhode  Island.  The  Hamilton  Wool- 
en Company  of  Southbridge  are  about  com- 
mencing a  mill  on  worsteds. 

These  all  want  pure  blooded  wool  from  the 
Leicester,  th^  Cotswold,  and  Lincoln  bre«ds 
of  sheep,  and  the  amount  raised  in  the  States 
is  comparatively  small.  The  largest  of  fhese 
firms  have  bought  largely  in  Canada.  Some 
small  lots  of  Canada,  now  in  the  Boston  mar- 
ket, are  held  at  70,  72^,  and  75  cents  per 
pound,  and  will  be  sold  at  these  figures  before 
next  ^lay.  If  the  amount  of  machinery  now 
in  operation  is  kept  running  through  the  win- 
ter, we  shall  have  to  import  from  England, 
and  that  the  consumption  will  not  be  reduced 
at  all  is  certain,  the  business  being  too  re- 
munerative. But  while  these  full  blooded 
wools  are  bringing  such  high  prices,  half  and 
quarter  bred  are  bringing  55  cents  per  pound, 
a  price  nearly  equal  to  fine  Saxony,  and  more 
than  the  best  Alerino  brings  in  the  eastern 
market. 

Sheep  husbandry  has,  at  the  present  time, 
but  few  advocates,  on  account  of  the  low  price 
at  which  wool  has  been  sold  lately ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  depression  of  clothing  wools, 
the  price  of  combing  wools  has  been  very  re- 
munerative, and  pure  bred  wools  will  continue 
to  be  so  for  years  to  come.  Machinery  will 
increase  faster  than  the  wool ;  for  neither  half, 
one  quarter,  nor  even  three  quarters  will 
take  the  place  of  the  pure  bred  wool.  Noth- 
ing but  the  best  will  make  lustre  goods.  For 
some  purposes  the  mixed  breeds  will  answer 
full  as  well  as  the  best. 

The  increase  of  the  pure  breeds  must  as  a 
consequence  be  small,  but  the  price  of  wool 
and  the  increasing  demand  for  good  mutton 
will  render  the  question  an  important  one.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  stock  will  bring  high 
prices,  but  the  half  breed  wool  will  bring  a 
price  which  I  think  would  be  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  our  farmers.  A  lamb  would  not  be 
despisable  from  a  Cotswold  or  Leicester  ewe 
by  a  good  lai^  long  wooled  Merino  ram,  but 
it  would  be  of  much  more  value  by  a  long 
wooled  ram,  and  were  it  not  such  a  very  great 
draft  on  a  small  Merino  ewe.  I  should  say  that 
such  an  one  crossed  wiith  a  Cotswold  or  Lei- 
cester, would  produce  splendid  combing  wool. 
I  do  not  intend  to  write  an  article  on  cross 
breeding,  but  simply  to  give  the  price  of  wool 
and  the  prospective  demand.  With  regard  to 
our  fine  wools,  I  would  say,  that  prosperity  is 
returning, — wool  will  be  worth  more  than  it 
has  been  for  some  time ;  the  farmer  may  look 
for  a  read>  sate  for  his  wool,  when  well 
washed,  at  40  cents.  He  may  also  look  for  a 
redaction  in  the  price  of  corn,  grain,  butter, 
cheese,  beef  and  pork,  then  wool  will  com- 
pare with  these  in  price  more  favorably  tban 
at  present.  I  should  not  think  it  advisable 
for  our  farmers  to  sell  their  sheep,  but  were 
any  so  disposed,  I  should  think  it  an  excel- 
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lent  time  for  farmers  who  own  good  sheep 
farms  to  purchase.  Farmers  ought  to  copy 
the  business  methods  of  some  of  our  manufac- 
turing companies,  when  business  has  been  dull 
and  men  unfortunate  and  wish  to  sell,  or  are 
compelled  to  sell  their  establishments.  They 
take  advantage  of  other^s  necessities  or  follies, 
and  make  their  purchases,  and  when  business 
revives  they  are  ready  with  their  cheap  mills 
and  cheap  machinery  to  successfully  compete 
with  those  who  have  obtained  their  places  less 
advantagt  ously.  Too  many  of  our  farmers 
fail  by  not  being  suificiently  quick  and  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  those  circumstances  which 
are  continually  offering  to  make  such  invest- 
ments as  would  yield  them  rich  returns.  To 
those  farmers  who  are  discouraged  about  the 
price  of  wool,  I  would  say.  do  not  sell  your 
sheep ;  to  those  who  have  money,  I  would  say, 
if  you  can,  purchase  a  few  Leicesters,  Cots- 
wolds  or  Lincolns ;  if  you  cannot  do  that,  then 
find  some  one  who  will  not  take  my  advice 
and  buy  their  Merinos  cheap.  Mentor. 
Boston,  Sept.  25,  1868. 


For  the  Kew  England  Farwttr, 

FBEMIUM  BUTTBB. 

Mr.  R.  p.  Eaton  : — Dear  Sir^ — When  you 
asktid  me  at  Dedham  yesterday  for  a  statement 
in  connection  with  the  box  oi  twenty  pounds 
of  butter  entered  at  the  Norfolk  County  Fair, 
as  a  sample  of  what  I  had  made  since  May  15th, 
I  thought  I  would  not  let  you  publish  it.  But 
heeding  your  suggestion  that  the  public  need 
line  upon  line  in  the  matter  of  butter  making, 
as  well  as  on  other  subjects,  I  repented,  and 
herewith  enclose  my  statement  as  you  desired. 

To  the  CommiUfe  on  fke  Dairy  of  tke  NorfoUk  Couniif 
MoMochutetU  Agricultural  Sooieiy, 

This  lot  of  butter.  No.  7,  is  part  of  one 
week's  churning,  and  was  made  on  Wednes- 
day of  this  week.  The  milk  is  strained  about 
two  inches  deep,  into  tin  pans,  and  set  in  a 
room  on  the  ground  floor.  This  room  is  iur- 
niiihed  with  movable  racks  for  the  milk  to  rest 
on,  and  is  used  for  nothing  but  milk  and 
cream.  The  cream  is  usually  taken  off  evenr 
morning  and  kept  in  a  large  tin  pail  that  will 
hold  at^ut  five  gallons.  It  has  a  close-fitting 
cover  and  is  bung  in  the  well  to  cool  the 
cream,  whenever  it  is  desirable.  The  well  is 
under  a  roof,  and  is  furnished  with  pulleys,  so 
that  forty  or  fifty  pounds  of  cream  or  butter 
ma^  be  lowered  or  raised  with  ease,  and  re- 
mam  suspended  at  any  depth  desired.  The 
cream  is  well  stirred  when  more  is  added,  and 
is  churned  but  once  a  week,  except  in  extreme 
warm  weather. 

Churning  is  always  done  with  the  cream  at 
a  known  temperature,  varying  from  60^  to  64^, 
according  to  the  outside  temperature.  Churn 
about  an  hour  in  Davis^  selradjusting  churn. 
When  the  butter  begins  to  "gather,**  pour  in 
a  few  quarts  of  cool  milk  or  water  to  thin  the 


buttermilk  and  aid  its  running  off.  When  it 
is  drawn  off,  put  in  more  cold  water  to  oool 
and  harden  the  butter  and  dear  off  the  remain- 
inff  buttermilk.  If  the  cream  contains  little 
fii&es  of  sour  milk  that  have,  by  heat  or  age, 
become  separated  from  the  whey  and  formed 
cheese,  and  known  as  ** white  f^pecks  in  but- 
ter," I  know  of  no  way  of  gettug  them  off 
from  the  butter  as  easily  as  to  thoroughly  rinse 
in  cold  water  several  times.  It  must  be  done 
before  the  butter  is  gathered  into  a  solid  mass. 
If  the  sour  milk  contained  in  cream  is  thin  and 
tender,  as  it  is  in  its  first  stages  of  souring,  it 
will  all  leave  the  butter  readily  in  the  butter- 
milk, but  when  it  has  separated  from  its  whey 
and  become  cheese  or  curd,  it  can  only  be 
removed  by  picking  out  the  specks  by  hand, 
while  working,  or  washing  off  in  water  while 
the  butter  is  in  little  crumbs  in  the  chum. 

After  the  butter  has  been  sufficiently  cooled 
and  worked  in  the  chum,  it  is  taken  on  to  a 
maple  board,  shaped  like  a  fan,  four  inches 
wide  at  one  end  and  twent}'-six  at  the  other, 
and  twenty-eight  inches  long,  with  four  inch 
strips  at  the  sides  put  on  with  screws.  At 
the  narrow  end,  a  three  inch  strip  is  screwed 
on  across  the  sides,  and  forms  a  cap,  under 
which  a  movable  white-oak  lever  is  held  down 
at  its  small  end.  This  lever  is  the  same  length 
of  the  board  on  which  it  is  worked,  exclusive 
of  the  handle,  which  is  turned  at  the  large 
end.  The  face  of  the  lever  is  about  two  inches 
wide  at  the  small,  and  three  at  the  wide  end. 

After  the  worker  is  scalded  and  cooled  in 
cold  water  and  fastened  firmly  in  a  common 
sink,  with  the  narrow  end  about  tour  inches 
the  lowest,  the  butter  is  taken  from  the  chum 
with  a  ladle  and  placed  under  the  lever,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  pounds  at  a  time.  It  is  then  re- 
peatedly  pressed  and  turned  till  the  moisture, 
(it  can  hardly  be  called  buttermilk,)  is  thor- 
oughly removed. 

Salt  is  then  worked  in  with  the  lever,  at  the 
rate  of  about  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  to  the 
pound  of  butter,  which  is  as  much  t^alt  as  my 
customers  will  allow.  More  would  be  required 
if  it  were  added  while  the  milk  remain«Hl  in 
the  butter,  as  much  of  it  would  run  cff  with 
the  buttermilk,  while  working. 

If  the  salt  could  be  worked  into  every  par- 
ticle of  the  butier  at  this  time,  it  might  be 
now  ready  to  stamp  for  market  and  deliver  to 
the  customers.  But  as  salted  butter  is  yel- 
lower than  fresh,  unless  the  salt  is  actually 
distributed  perfectly  even  through  the  whole 
mass,  it  will,  after  standing  a  few  hours,  show, 
on  being  cut,  a  streaked,  spotted  or  marbled 
appearance, — coarse  or  fine,— according  as  it 
was  worked  much  or  little  after  being  salted. 

In  warm  weather  I  prefer  to  hang  the  but- 
ter in  the  well  to  cool  a  few  hours  before  put- 
ting it  through  the  mould ;  again  working  it 
evenly  at  this  time,  on  the  worker. 

This  season,  until  July  1,  my  butter  was 
sold  at  fifty-five  cents  per  pound ;  in  July  at 
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fifty  cents,  and  the  last  three  weeks  at  sixty 
sents,  delivered  to  the  customers. 

Daring  the  four  months^  trial  I  have  had 
oigbtH!ows.  One  was  sold  for  beef  June  22 ; 
one  heifer,  three  years  old,  dried  off  July 
15 ;  one  cow  came  m,  August  1.  Have  now 
six  in  milk.  Two  are  in  Uieir  prime,  one  of 
them,  the  one  that  come  in  August  1 ;  the 
other  four  are  all  young.  Two  calved  in 
August  of  last  year ;  the  other  two  calved  at 
two  year^  old  or  under,  last  spring.  The  two 
old  cowtf  give  at  this  time  about  twenty- two 
quarts  per  day;  the  other  four  only  about 
eighteen ;  or  forty  quarts  per  day  in  all.  One 
ouart  and  a  pint  per  day  are  sold ;  also  all 
tne  nigfat^s  milk  one* day  in  each  week  is 
skimmed  at  twelve  hours  old.  Have  made,  in 
the  time  between  May  15  and  September  16, 
inclusive,  512  pounds,  besides  what  has  been 
used  in  the  family. 

The  feed  is  now  mostlv  com  fodder,  cut  up 
green  and  fed  in  the  stall.  Some  dry  hay  is 
given,  also  three  pints  of  com  meal  per  day. 
The  cows  were  turned  to  pasture  about  June 
1,  and  had  two  feedings  of  hav  each  day. 
The  pasture  has  yielded  very  little  feed  since 
August  10,  when  the  corn  was  ready  for  them. 
The  cows  have  run  out  from  six  to  ei^ht  hours 

gcr  day.  The  remainder  of  the  time  they 
ave  been  in  the  stalls,  where  a  large  amount 
of  manure  has  been  secured  for  future  crops. 
The  com  fodder  has  been  about  half  South- 
ern White,  the  other  half  a  large  Sweet.  I 
prefer  the  Sweet  for  the  following  reasons :  it 
IS  better  liked  by  the  cows ;  it  will  bear  thinner 
planting,  and  is  consequently  more  leafy  and 
does  not  lodge  as  much  in  rainy  or  windy 
weather.  Land  is  well  manured  and  furrowed, 
then  the  corn  dropped  by  hand  thin  enough  to 
bear  some  ears.  It  is  covered  with  the  rear 
teeth  of  F.  F.  Holbrook's  Horse-hoe  turned 
outward.  All  the  hoeing  may  be  done  with 
this  implement,  except  perhaps  the  first  plant- 
ing, as  that  grows  slower,  and  the  weeds  might 
get  a  Stan  witbthe  com. 

Yours  respectfully,         Butter  Maker. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  conditions 
on  which  the  premiums  on  butter  were  awarded 
by  the  Norfolk  County  Agricultural  Society : 

"For  the  best  produce  of  butter  on  any  farm 
witbin  the  county  for  four  months,  from  the  2(Hb 
of  May  to  the  20th  of  September,  a  sample  of  not 
less  than  twenty  poundt)  to  be  exhibiteu,  quantUif 
as  well  as  quality  to  be  taken  into  view;  with  a 
statement  ot  the  number  of  cows,  and  a  fUll  ac- 
count of  the  manner  of  feeding  them,  and  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  milk  and  butter,  first  pre- 
mium 91U :  second,  $8 ;  third  $5 ;  fourth  #4. 

Note.— It  will  be  been  that  these  premiums  are 
offered  for  the  best  i^odnce  on  the  fdrms,  and  not 
simply  for  the  be^t  speeimers  exhibited.  Com- 
petitors will  therefore  be  required  to  keep  an  ac- 
count, and  render  a  Btateraent  of  the  entire  pro- 
duce wicbin  the  time  mentioned.  Each  lot  must 
be  numbered  bat  not  marked;  any  public  or 
known  mark  must  be  completely  concealed,  nor 
must  the  competitors  be  prebent  at  the  examina- 
tion." 


You  will  see  by  the  above  that  our  Society 
intends  to  have  the  Dairy  Committee  act  un- 
biased, and  without  any  prejudice.  Thcv 
have  the  butter  and  the  statement  only  to  work 
upon.  I  have  entered  butter  and  furnished  a 
statement  the  past  six  years.  Have  taken  the 
first  premium  ever  since  the  first  year,  when  I 
was  awarded  the  second.  There  have  gener- 
ally, been  three  or  four  entries  each  year  re- 
quiring statements ;  but  I  have  never  seen  the 
statements  of  any  of  the  other  compe'itors, 
and  onl^  one  of  mine  has  been  published  by 
the  Societv. 

The  second  premiuc.  has  been  taken  the 
last  five  years  by  Mrs.  Nathan  Longfellow,  of 
Needham.  I  am  promised  a  copy  of  her 
statement,  and  hope  it  will  be  published  for 
the  public  benefit.     Truly  yours, 

^         A.  W.  Cheever. 

SheidonviUet  Mass,,  Sept.  19,  1868. 


Remarks. — ^We  are  greatly  obliged  to  IMr. 
Cheever  for  his  prompt  response  to  our  invita- 
tion, and  can  assure  our  readers  that  the  ac- 
count above  given  of  his  method  of  caring  for 
his  stock,  keeping  his  milk,  and  making  his 
butter  is  richly  worth  a  yearns  subscription  to 
this  or  any  other  agricultural  paper.  We 
quote  occasionally  the  prices,  and  remark 
upon  the  demand  for  •^f'lncy  butter,"  in  our 
report  of  the  produce  maiket,  and  farmers 
who  wonder  why  their  good  wife^s  churning 
does  not  rank  with  the  best,  may  possibly  find 
the  reason  in  carefully  reading  the  above 
article. 

The  butter  which  Mr.  C.  refers  to  as  taking 
the  first  premium,  we  examined  closely,  at 
Dedham,  and  consider  it  for  richness  of  color 
and  neatness  of  putting  up  fully  equal  to  any- 
thing we  have  seen  at  any  similar  exhibition. 
Had  we  been  among  the  privileged  '^tasters" 
of  the  butter  committee,  our  praise  would  not 
have  stopped  at  color  and  packing.  But 
knowing  the  temptation  which  it  offered  to 
longing  bystanders,  the  society  wisely  pro- 
vided glass  cases,  securely  locked,  and  the 
eyesight  alone  was  feasted. 

The  simple  statement  that  Mr.  Cheever  ob- 
tains 60c  per  lb.  for  his  butter,  while  ordinary 
dairies  sell  for  42  to  45c,  shows  the  profit  in 
making  a  choice  article,  and  we  only  need  add 
here,  what  we  have  often  assured  our  readers, 
that,  in  this  or  any  other  market,  a  fancy  ar^ 
tide  mil  eomnand  a  fancy  price.  But  it 
must  be  choice — no  discount  from  the  gilt* 
edged  article. 
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For  ike  New  England  Farwur, 
THB  OABDBir  FOB  FABM1BB8, 

MZCHANICS  AXD  PBOFZB&IOKAl.  MEN. 

The  preBent  is  the  season  for  enjoyine  the 
products  of  the  garden,  rather  than  for  tiuking 
about  its  cultivation,  yet  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words,  regarding  its  care  and  culture,  even  at 
this  time;  for  spring  is  coming  a^ain,  and 
then  the  garden  will  claim  our  attention. 

According  to  my  experience  and  observa- 
tion, the  gardens,  too  generallv  in  the  couatry 
especially,  has  been  aLd  is  still  mo6'£  wofully 
neglected.  But  it  would  not  be  so,  I  think,  if 
there  was  any  just  conception  of  the  pleasure  and 
comfort  which  a  well  cultivated  one  afifords, 
and  the  profit  it  gives.  I  say  profit,  for  ordina- 
rily, I  believe,  no  piece  of  land  of  equal  size 
will  yield  so  large  return  to  the  faithful  culti- 
vator for  the  outlay  of  time  and  means  as  the 
garden. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  luxury  it  is  to  have  an 
abundance  of  good  fresh  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  in  their  season  for  the  table ;  but  base 
my  argument  on  its  economy.  In  these  days 
of  high  prices  of  all  kinds  of  provision,  it  is  a 
source  of  solid  satisfaction,  as  well  as  profit, 
to  have  such  a  generous  supply  of  wholesome 
food  as  the  garden  afibrds,  without  a  single 
demand  upon  the  diminishing  purse,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  draught  upon  the  temper.  And 
I  believe  it  is  a  principle  of  sound  political 
economy, — I  know  it  is  of  domestic,~to  coin 
the  labor  of  our  hands,  or  the  thoughts  of  the 
mind  into  necessary  articles  of  life ;  to  change 
the  useless  into  the  useful ;  the  unseemly  into 
the  beautiful.  And  this  is  what  every  one  does 
who  cultivates  a  good  vegetable  giurden,  and 
makes  it  not  only  a  thing  of  beauty  but  of 
general  utility. 

But  I  fear  this  matter  is  not  so  well  under- 
stood as  it  should  be,  by  most  of  our  farmers, 
merchants,  mechanics  and  professional  men, 
especially  the  ministers,  for  whose  interest,  as 
much  as  that  of  any  other  class,  I  write. 
Judging  from  my  experience  and  observation, 
and  they  have  been  somewhat  extended,  I 
am  compelled  to  say,  that  in  the  country,  the 
garden  is  a  matter  in  too  nuiny  instances  most 
sadly  misunderbtood. 

For  the  last  twenty  years,  owing  to  the  un* 
settled  state  of  my  professional  life,  I  have 
had  the  charge  of  eight  different  gardens, 
and  in  every  instance  I  have  found  them 
in  a  condition  of  sad  and  heart-aching  de- 
moralization. During  this  time  I  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  occupancy  of  the  estates  sever- 
ally of  three  mechanics  and  two  ministers, 
one  merchant,  one  lawyer  and  one  farmer ; 
all  of  which,  as  I  found  them,  were  living 
witnesses  of  indolence,  indifference,  or  gross 
neglect,  being  filled  with  rank  weeds  and  foul 
matter,  which  I  had  to  remove,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  their  uncounted  progeny  which  after- 
wards I  had  to  subdue  and  'destroy,  before  I 
could  make  sure  of  any  satisfactory  rosnlta 


from  my  labor.  Of  these  eight  gardens  the 
one  that  was  left  in  the  best  condition  was  that 
cared  for  by  the  lawyer ;  the  worst,  those  that 
belonged  to  the  ministers  and  farmer.  Now  to 
my  mind  such  neglect  of  the  garden  is  wrong. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  is  general ;  I  am  happy  to 
know  that  there  are  exceptions,  but  as  I  ride 
through  the  country  and  look  into  the  gardens 
of  friends  or  strangers,  I  find  too  often  a  more 
rank  and  luxuriant  growth  of  weeds  than  of 
fresh  and  needful  vef;etables. 

Much  of  this  is  owmg  to  the  fact,  doubtless, 
that  the  garden  does  not  oc^upj'  the  place  in 
the  popular  mind  which  its  merits  demand ;  but 
is  regarded  rather  as  a  customary  appendage 
to  the  house,  to  be  attended  to  at  leisure,  or 
put  off  to  a  more  convenient  season ;  yet  we 
seldom  find  one  who  does  not  truly  enjoy  the 
varied  production  of  the  garden. 

To  the  farmer,  under  the  press  of  work  that 
constantly  bears  upon  him  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  there  may  be  some  show  of  excuse ; 
but  none  usually  for  the  mechanic  or  profes* 
sional  man,  and  especially  the  minister.  He 
has  or  may  have  time  to  take  the  very  beat 
care  of  his  garden,  and  thereby  not  only  in>- 
prove  his  health  and  increase  his  means,  but 
enlarge  his  usefulness;  for  without  health  a 
minister  is  shorn  of  the  ri^ht  arm  of  bis 
power.  Not  that  this  is  all,  but  without  health 
the  finest  powers  of  heart  and  mind  will  fail  to 
do  their  legitimate  work, — that  of  reaching 
other  hearts,  and  arousing  them  to  activity  in 
the  sacred  work  of  humanity  and  of  God. 
Health  is  not  a  thing  of  luck  or  chance ;  it  is  a 
manufactured  product,  as  much  as  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  any  machine ;  and  there  is  no  other 
way  by  which  we  can  secure  thin  blessing,  thsn 
by  paying  its  price  and  complying  with  ita 
conditions,— one  of  which  is  cheap,  out-door 
exercise;  nay,  muscular  labor,  which  in  a 
measure  we  get  by  faithfully  attending  to  our 
gardens. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  it  upon  all  who 
are  blessed  with  the  privilege  of  having  a 
garden,  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  guilty  of 
letting  it  run  up  to  weed^,  but  that  it  shall  pro- 
duce an  abundant  supply  of  useful  and  whole- 
some vegetables  for  the  table.     S.  IUrbeb. 

Bemardston,  Mass.,  Sept.  3,  1868. 

Remarks. — ^We  regard  the  advice  of  our 
correspondent,  particularly  to  ministers,  as 
most  timely,  and  for  the  purpose  of  commend- 
ing his  snggesttons  to  their  attention  we  may 
be  excused  for  saying  that  the  writer  is  him- 
self a  clergyman. 

In  the  early  history  of  TN'cw  England,  the 
clergy  were  healthy,  and  remarkable  alike  for 
I6ng  lives  and  long  pastorates ;  while  of  lato 
they  are  the  most  sickly  of  all  the  profe85iona 
and  occupations  among  us,  and  their  "situa- 
tions^^ if  not  their  lives  have  become  aland- 
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ingly  precarious.  We  believe  that  our  corres- 
pondent ha9  suggested  one  of  the  causes  of 
this  unfavorable  change — the  neglect  of  out- 
door ezeroise  and  muscular  exertion.  A  veg- 
etable and  fruit  garden,  if  not  a  farm,  was  a 
necessary  part  of  a  New  England  parsonage 
of  the  past  geneiution,  as  they  sdll  are  and 
always  have  been  of  the  religions  establish- 
ments of  the  Catholic  church.  For  the  bodily 
exercise  necessary  to  health,  the  English  clergy 
have  sometimes  resorted  to  field  sports  and 
recreations  which  would  hardly  be  tolerated  in 
New  England.  But  for  all  these  things  our 
clergy  have  no  taste ;  and  we  doubt  whether 
history  affords  an  example  of  such  entire  ne- 
glect of  open  air  exercise  by  any  class  of  men 
as  that  furnished  by  the  clergy  of  New  Eng- 
land during  the  past  fifty  years.  The  result 
is  not  only  that  their  * 'bodily  presence  is  weak 
and  their  speech  contemptible,*^  but  many 
of  the  more  far-seeing  among  them  are  lament- 
ing their  loss  of  influence  with  the  masses, 
and  the  growing  estrangement  between  pastor 
and  people.  As  "with  the  people,  so  with  the 
priest,**  the  laws  of  our  being  cannot  be  vio- 
lated with  impunity.  And  among  these  laws, 
must  be  included  the  old  enactment,  that  "by 
the  sweat  of  thy  face,** — not  mind  or  intellect, 
— **shal(  thou  eat  bread.**  This  edict  may  be 
evaded,  but  not  its  penalty. 


NirW  FUBIiICATIONB. 

How  CBOP8  Grow.  A  TreatiM  on  the  diemieal  Oom> 
position,  Snrn  tare,  and  L  fe  of  th«  Pliot.  for  all  ■  u* 
deiitd  of  Agriculture.  With  nnmeroas  lUuttrttioiu 
and  Taolen  of  ADalyalt.  By  8.  W.  Joh  .eon,  H  A  , 
Pror(*teor  of  Analytical  and  Agriealtural  Lh'>miatry 
in  the  Shef&.'ld  Selentlflc  B^bool  of  Tale  College; 
Ohemletto  ttaeOennectl'snt  Htate  Agrlooltaral  fe>oci- 
ety ;  Mt  mber  of  the  Natt  nal  Aeadf  my  of  Sdenceii. 
KewTork:  O.  Juddfc  Co.    1888.    9Mpagei.    Price 

Our  first  impressions  of  the  value  of  this  vol- 
ume are  so  decidedly  favorable,  that  we  care  not 
to  wait  for  a  more  thorough  examiiiation  before 
commending  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  The 
work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  divi- 
sion treats  of  *'the  ehemical  composition  of  the 
plant;*'  the  second  is  devoted  to  **tbe  stmoture  of 
the  plant  and  the  offices  of  its  organs;"  while  "the 
life  of  the  plant**  ii  the  suY^ect  of  the  third  divi- 
sion. Namerons  tables  of  ahalysis  are  also  given 
in  the  appendix.  The  author  has  endeavored  in 
this  volume  to  lay  oat  a  gronndwcrk  of  facts  sufll- 
ciently  complete  to  serve  the  student  of  agrlcul 
tnre  for  thoroughly  preparing  himself  to  compre- 
hend the  whole  sut^ect  of  vegetable  nutrition,  and 
to  estimate  accurately  how  and  to  what  extent 
the  crop  depends  upon  the  atmosphere  on  the  one 


hand,  and  the  soil  on  the  other,  for  the  elements^ 
of  its  growth.  For  those  who  have  not  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  the  schools,  the  anthor  has 
sought  to  unfold  his  sul^ects  by  such  regular  and 
simple  steps  that  any  one  may  easily  master  them. 
It  is  also  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  class  room. 

Though  complete  in  itself,  this  volume,  which 
is  designed  to  explain  "How  Crops  Grow,'*  is  to  be 
followed  by  one  to  tell  us  *<How  Crops  Feed." 
Two  others,— one  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Soil 
and  the  Crop  by  Tillage  and  Manures,  and  the 
other  on  Stock  Feeding  and  Dairy  Fiodncts,— are 
contemplated. 

For  the  last  twelve  years  Mr.  Johnson  has  de- 
livered lectures  annually  upon  agricnltural  chem- 
istry and  physiology,  at  the  Scientific  School  of 
Tale  College,  and  he  informs  us  that  this  volnmo 
is  a  result  of  studies  undertaken  in  preparing  these 
lectures.  Mr.  Johnson,  however,  is  better  known 
to  the  farming  community  by  his  many  valuable 
contributions  to  the  agricultural  press,  in  which 
he  has  shown  rare  ability  to  instruct  and  interest 
the  general  reader. 

The  systematic  arrangement  of  topics,  and  the 
carefhl  division  of  the  matter  into  convenient  par- 
agraphs, adopted  by  the  anthor  are  distinctly 
marked  by  the  printer.  The  nnmcroas  illustrative 
cuts,  tables  and  indexes  are  very  neat  and  satis- 
factory. The  price,  too,  at  which  the  volDme  of 
nearly  800  pages  is  offered,  places  it  within  the 
reach  of  every  one  wlio  can  afford  to  buy  books  at 
all.  We  commend  this  volume  to  the  notice  of  all 
who  wish  to  know  *<how  pUnts  grow." 


MB.  COCHBAinC'S  STOCK. 
Our  attentive  correspondent,  Hiram  French, 
Esq.,  of  Eaton,  Compton  Co.,  Canada  East, 
gave  the  readers  of  the  Fabmer  last  year  a 
description  of  the  stock  imported  and  bred  by 
bis  neighbor,  H.  Cochrane.  Esq.,  of  Compton 
Centre,  including  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and 
swine.  We  find  in  the  Country  Oentleman 
an  account,  by  Sanford  Howard,  Esq. ,  of  a 
late  importation,  which  was  selected  with 
much  care  by  Mr.  Cochrane  himself  and  by 
Mr.  Simon  Beatte,  both  of  whom  personally 
examined  the  most  celebrated  herds  of  Eng- 
gland.    Mr.  Howard  says : — 

**The  newly  imported  animals  reached  their  des- 
tination safely  Augnst  81.  The  cattle  pnn-hased 
in  England  are  ten  Short-horns,  nine  cows  and 
heifers  and  a  bull  calf  and  two  Jersey  cows.  Two 
Short-horn  calves  were  dropped  on  the  i^as^age. 
The  8heep  comprise  forty  yearling  Cotswold  ewes 
and  five  nuns  firom  the  fiocks  of  Messrs.  Kin$( 
Tombs,  Oame  and  Lane.  Among  the  ewes  are 
those  which  took  the  first  and  second  prises  at  the 
late  Tork»hire  show.  A  very  handsome  youna 
Safiblk  mare,  and  a  yearling  Suffolk  colt  (entire,) 
of  extraordinary  size  and  excellent  points,  with  a 
beautiful  Welsh  pony  made  up  the  lot.  Theeost 
in  England  was  equal  to  915,000  in  gold. 
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From  Huper'f  ICagazlne,  for  October. 
HOW  WE  KEPT  OUB  TBYBT. 


Tbe  golden  ■Qmmer  months  had  fled 

Behind  b  veil  of  silvery  hate ; 
TVlth  stately  march  Sei  t«mber  led 

In  narrow  file  the  Aotomn  days. 

By  many  a  path  her  steps  were  seen 
In  fields  where  late  the  Summer  strayed, 

And  where  the  woodland's  leafy  screen 
Flecked  every  winding  walk  with  shade. 

Her  light  breath,  moved  to  gentle  goiee, 
Btlired  tbe  long  tassels  ot  the  corn. 

That  nurtured  'mid  the  sheltered  voles, 
6hone  in  the  golden  light  at  moriu 

Within  the  hemlock's  feathery  top, 
Tbrough  all  tbe  sweet  fcjeptemoer  day, 

With  lengthened  trill  and  sudden  stop, 
The  blackbird  piped  his  mellow  lay. 

An  unseen. influence  working  change 
A  thin  veil  o'er  the  landscape  drew; 

More  di'4tant  seemed  tbe  mountain  range; 
1  he  clouds  to  towering  eaatles  grew; 

And  coloring  every  shade  of  thought. 

Bach  fliicht  of  fanev  grave  or  gay, 
With  subtle  wand  or  wizard  wrounht 

Borne  new  encba'iiment  day  by  day; 

And  in  the  maple's  ft'etted  leaf 

Kindled  a  ciim8on>iinted  flame. 

As  nearer,  now  the  days  erew  brief, 

*  October^s  bjuinered  legions  come. 

80.  in  September's  soft  decline. 
When  thicker  grew  the  Autumn  mist. 

And  swollen  were  thj  grapes  with  wine, 
I  sauntered  towards  our  place  of  tryat. 

By  pleasant  paths  my  footsteps  lay, 
Through  fields  that  slowly  gathered  brown, 

Where,  sailing  past  roe  on  its  way. 
Floated  the  uiistle's  ghostly  down. 

'Twlzt  stately  orchard  rows  I  strolled; 

Before  my  steps  the  robin  fled ; 
With  glints  of  tuiset  and  of  gold 

The  apples  ripei^ed  over  head. 

A  eudden  turn,  and  tolX  in  view, 
Across  my  path,  the  low  stile  stood. 

Whore  one  wi  Je  spreading  chestnut  grew 
Kight  in  an  angle  of  the  wood. 

And  seated,  waiting  there  for  me, 
flalf  in  the  sunlight,  half  in  shade. 

Beneath  the  chestnut  bongbs  was  she. 
The  one  with  whom  my  tryst  was  made. 

Oh,  sometimes,  love,  do  you  recall 

That  hour,  though  years  since  then  have  fled; 
And  do  yun  still  rcirjember  all 

The  fond,  the  foollkh  words  I  said? 

But  let  them  pass  (I  think  we  may); 

Their  absence  here  will  scarce  be  miaeed; 
What  need  of  more,  since  on  that  day 

It  was  for  life  we  kept  our  trysts 


Wages  at  thb  West. — A  correspondent 
who  informfl  us  that  he  has  been  travelling  re- 
cently "in  pursuit  of  a  home,"  closes  a  busi- 
ness letter  with  the  following  statement:^ 
"One  thing  I  think  should  be  made  public 
through  your  columns,  and  that  is  a  warning 
to  the  laboring  people  and  mechanics  of  the 
East  not  to  expect  great  wages  at  the  West, 
for  they  will  be  disappointed,  at  wages  for 
laborers  are  from  91*^5  to  $1.50  per  day  at 


harvest  and  only  a  limited  demand  at  that,  mth 
board  at  $5.00  per  week.  The  countiy  is 
overrun  with  men  seeking  work,  and  "few 
there  be  that  find  it."  He  does  not  state  to 
what  particular  portion  of  the  "West"  he  re- 
fers. ^ 

OATTIiB  DISBAtfi:. 

The  disease  generally  called  Texan  fever, 
or  Spanish  fever  has  been  long  known  among 
the  cattle  of  Mexico  and  Texas.  It  waa 
known  in  tbe  cattle  ranches  when  that  country 
was  under  the  government  of  Spain;  hence 
its  name,  Spanish  fever. 

The  idea  that  the  disease  does  not  exist 
among  the  Texan  cattle  themselves,  but  that, 
in  some  mysterious  way,  they  carry  with  them 
the  seeds  of  the  disease  and  communicate 
them  by  infection  to  cattle  bom  and  living  in 
more  northern  latitudes,  is  undoubtedly  a  de- 
lusion. Tbe  fact  is  that  the  Texan  cattle 
have  the  disease,  though  in  so  mild  a  form 
that  .It  rarely  proves  fatal.  Drivmg  them  for 
many  snooessive  days,  in  large  herds,  in  hot 
weather,  or  crowding  them  upon  the  decks  of 
steamboats,  under  a  scalding  sun,  increases  the 
intesity  of  the  disease,  and  renders  it  more 
infectious,  so  that  northern  cattle,  which  have 
never  been  acclimated  to  it,  take  it  from  them, 
and  undergo  it  in  a  form  that  in  many  in- 
stances proves  fatal. 

.  The  disease  was  introduced  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  season  into  Southern  Illi- 
nois by  Texas  cattle  brought  up  the  Missis- 
sippi in  boats  to  Cairo,  and  at  once  it  spread 
through  that  section,  creating  a  great  panic 
and  occasioning  a  great  loss  of  proper^. 
The  weather  was  very  hot  and  dry  in  that 
region  when  the  cattle  began  to  arrive.  It  is 
well  known  that  all  T^-phoid  diseases  prevail 
with  more  intensity  during  dry  and  heated 
periods.  This  doubtless  bad  an  influence  in 
rendering  tbe  disease  more  fatal.  But  the 
mode  of  moving  the  cattle  probably  had  still 
more  to  do  with  the  outbreak. 

Until  recently  few  or  no  cattle  have  been 
brought  from  Texas  on  boats.  They  have 
been  driven  through  the  Cherokee  Country 
and  Kansas,  starting  in  February  and  March, 
moving  slowly  and  stopping  to  rest  and  feed, 
and  reaching  Ulinois  in  April  and  May.  Ilere 
they  are  turned  upon  the  prairies  till  July 
and  August,  when  they  become  fit  for  tbe 
market.    By  this  slow  process  of  moving,  and 
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gradual  approach  to  a  more  northern  latitude, 
and  consequent  gradual  change  of  diet,  they 
get  rid  of  the  disease,  if  it  existed  at  the  time 
of  starting  on  their  journey. 

When  they  are  brought  on  boats,  the  tran- 
sit is  completed  in  a  few  days,  and  they  bring 
with  them  whatever  disease  existed  at  the 
time  of  starting,  aggravated  by  the  crowding, 
starvation  and  thirst  they  undei^  on  the 
boats.  The  haste  of  the  drovers  to  get  them 
to  market  has  proved  injurious  to  their  own 
interest. 

These  cattle  evidently  require  to  be  snb- 
jected  to  a  quarantine  of  several  months 
before  other  cattle  can  be  safely  exposed  to 
intercourse  with  them,  and  befbre  they  are  fit 
for  human  food  Such  a  quarantine  they  for- 
merly underwent  to  a  considerable  degree,  in 
the  time  and  mode  of  driving  them  to  the 
north;  and  hence  they  seldom  introduced 
the  disease,  although  cases  Of  it  were  known 
from  time  to  time. 

The  disease  appears  to  be  most  rifiyn  May, 
June  and  July ;  and  as  the  weather  becomes 
cooler,  it  gradually  disappears.  Cattle  that 
have  been  wintered  in  the  north  appear  to  be 
no  longer  subject  to  the  disease,  unless  ex- 
posed anew  to  the  infection. 

By  the  report  of  the  Illinois  Cattle  Commis- 
sioners, the  80,000  or  40,000  cattle  now  un- 
dergoing quarantine  in  Kansas,  are  in  a  thrifty 
and  healthv  condition,  and  will  soon  be  in  a 
state  to  pass  on  to  their  destination  with 
safety  to  all  concerned.  Such  facts  will  teach 
the  capitalists  who  are  concerned  in  moving 
cattle,  as  well  as  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
through  which  they  pass,  the  proper  coarse  to 
be  pursued. 

The  disease  Is  undoubtedly  a  Typhoid  fever. 
Its  most  intense  action  is  found  in  the  dnode- 
num,  or  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestines, 
in  which  there  is  inflammation,  which  causes 
contraction  of  the  intestines  and  obstructs  the 
passage  of  solids,  thereby  occasioning  consti- 
pation. When  the  disease  is  fatal,  it  is  so 
usually  within  48  hours.  At  the  first  outbreak 
of  the  disease  at  any  place  it  is  more  fatal ; 
most  of  the  first  cases  terminating  in  death. 
As  the  disease  progresses,  it  becomes  milder, 
many  of  the  cases  recovering.  This  gives 
rise  to  the  belief  that  some  remedy  has  been 
found  capable  of  controling  it.  Near  the 
close  of  the  disease,  or  when  it  is  about  to 


dissppear,  most  of  the  cases  get  well,  and  the 
cattle  thrive  and  fatten  rapidly. 

Such  appear  to  be  facts  respecting  this  dis- 
ease, as  we  gather  them  from  those  who  have 
been  most  conversant  with  it.  The  alarm  is 
over  for  this  season,  and  we  shall  probably 
hear  little  more  cf  it,  until  next  season ;  ex- 
cept in  the  halls  of  Legislation,  in  several  of 
which  it  will  give  rise  to  discussion  during 
the  coming  winter. 


There  are  some  very  pretty  stories  fold 
about  the  domestic  bee  waylaying  the  honest 
bumble  bee,  and  robbing  him  of  his  hard 
earned  gains.  Such  tales  are  evidently  the 
product  of  a  warm  imagination.  I  find  that 
several  bumble  bees  have  forced  themselves 
into  my  hives  this  season,  doubtless  for  the 
purpose  of  plundering.  Severs  1  were  killed, 
and,  after  a  time,  nothing  was  found  but  the 
bumble  bee,  whose  hairy  covering  was  in  gen- 
eral entirely  removed,  either  during  bis  tight 
with  the  bees,  or  by  subsequent  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  bees  to  remove  him.  On  one 
occasion  I  saw  a  bumble  bee  enter  a  glass 
hive,  and,  being  curious  to  know  how  be 
would  be  received,  I  uncovered  the  glass,  and 
had  a  pretty  good  view  of  the  light.  lie  was 
attacked  by  dozens,  perhaps  hundreds,  of 
bees  who  attempted  to  bite  and  to  sting,  ap- 
parently with  very  little  effect.  The  bumble 
bee,  on  the  other  hand,  by  means  of  his  pow  • 
erful  mandibles,  succeeded  in  killing  or  mutil- 
ating nearly  a  teacup  of  bees  before  he  suc- 
cumbed. •!,  of  course,  felt  very  strongly  in- 
clined to  move  to  the  rescue ;  but  my  de&ire 
to  see  what  the  result  would  be  overcame  my 
interest  in  the  bees.  After  a  time  the  bumble 
bee  lay  exhausted  on  the  bottom  of  the  hive, 
which  was  completely  strewed  with  the  legs 
and  wings  of  occupants  of  the  hive.  I  then 
covered  the  glass,  and  left  the  hive  till  next 
morning.  By  that  time  the  bees  had  carried 
out  all  their  dead,  so  that  if  I  had  not  wirnessed 
the  fight,  I  should  not  have  known  that  any 
damage  had  been  done.  Remetly — never  use 
large  holes  or  wide  slits  as  entrances  to  your 
hives.  A  long  slit  which  just  gives  spaoe 
enough  for  a  drone  to  squeeze  through,  will 
keep  out  the  bumble  bees,  as  well  as  mice  and 
other  large  depredators. — P.,  in  Country  Oen- 
ileman. 

Soil  for  Flowers. — Leaf  mould  is  good 
for  flowers  if  two  or  three  years  old,  and  very 
much  decayed ;  when  but  half  rotten  it  is  an 
injury.  R^otten  sod  is  the  best  soil  fur  flow- 
ers ;  and  cow  manure,  which  has  lain  two  years 
to  rot,  the  best  fertilizer.  Where  rotten  sod 
is  not  easily  obtained,  the  edging  parings  of 
walks  may  be  preser\'ed  in  a  heap  for  flower 
purposes.— Gar(2ener^«  Monthly. 
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XZTBAOTB  AND  BSPUQDS. 


P&08PBCT8  07  WOOL  OaOWINO. 

I  woald  like  to  have  yoa  inform  me  throD^  the 
Fahm  E&  as  to  the  prospects  of  wool  growing.  Is 
not  the  present  a  good  time  to  start  a  flock  ?  and 
are  not  the  grazing  lands  of  Texas  pn^fcrable  to 
our  Northern  States,  in  respect  to  the  qaaiity  and 
cheapness  of  the  land,  mildness  of  climate,  and 
consequent  ease  with  which  wool  can  be  grown  ? 
Are  greenbacks  current  in  Texas?  Also,  please 
inform  mo  which  is  Ae  b«.  it  work  published  on 
wool  growing.  i.  o. 

CoHdia,  N.  ff.,  Sept.  28,  IS&S. 

BBMAHKti.— Woolislow;  sheep  are  low;  weak- 
kneed  farmers  are  anxioi^s  to  aell  and  go  into  cat- 
tle, horAes,  or  something  else,  and  we  believe  the 
present  is  just  the  time  *'to  start  a  flock."  But  a 
change  trom  New  Hampshire  to  Texas,  Is,  in  onr 
opinion,  too  great  both  for  one's  health  and  one's 
habits,  and  we  are  disposed  to  favor  emigration  on 
parallels  of  latitude  'rather  than  of  longitude. 
Still  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  right  man  in  the 
right  part  of  Texas  maj  do  Will  with  sheep,  after  he 
teama  how  to  manage  them  there.  We  shonldadvise 
yon  to  spend  at  least  one  season  with  some  wool 
grower  in  Texas,  as  an  apprentice,  before  going  in 
for  yourself.  As  to  greenbacks,  take  a  pocketfal 
down  with  yon,  and  onr  word  for  it  yon  willsoon  find 
out  that  they  pass  currently  enough.  The  Praeti' 
eat  Shepherd,  by  Dr.  Randall,  is  not  only  unques- 
tionably the  best  work  on  wool  growing  generally, 
bnt  you  will  find  therein  much  information  upon 
the  climate,  &c.,  of  Texas,  with  special  reference 
to  the  production  of  wool.  At  pages  431-2  yon 
will  find  a  record  of  the  season  and  crops  In  Fay- 
ette County,  for  four  years,  Arom  which  we  are 
tempted  to  copy  entire  the  remarks  for  the  year 

1857: 

January.— No  rain. 

Februnrj  6— Pralrlfs  getting  greens— 10th.  Cora, 
peas,  lettuce,  and  radi.>hea  eomiDg  op.    Buln  ona  ioeh 

March  7.— Corn  six  loches  Mgh;  prairies  one  month 
forward.  12tb.  Terrible  froat;  kills  everything^froit 
and  cro(  s.    liain  one  Inch. 

^pril  6.b.— A.I1  green  again ;  new  crept  up  uid  vfgor- 
ona.  6:h.  Norther,  hall,  and  frecse;  all  crops,  frnit, 
and  naoi,  killed.  ll-124h.  Sleet,  snow,  and  treeme^ 
again.    24ih.    Krost  la  Talleys.    Bain,  ^  inch. 

May  80tb.— Rain  two  inchea— not  12  inobea  In  a  year. 

Jnne  llib.—  W  beat  reaped ;  good  crop ;  man  and  beaut 
suffering  for  water.    30Ji.    (iraaa  all  dead. 

Jnly.— No  rain  I 

Augaat.~No  r  do  I 

September  7(h  — Oaka  drying  from  drought,  except 
liye  oak.    Pin  t  good  rain  thia  year,  two  Incbea. 

Ootob< r— Uuin,  8}  lacbea.    Tbe  prairiea  green. 

November.— U  r^ai-  honpera.  we!>t.    Reaaonabte  raina ; 
good  fail  gjrdene.    20'^ifa.— Hard  atorma  very  exten 
aive ;  fJebraaka  wreoKtd  at  Ualveaton.    Bain  24  inches. 

Dectmber.— Loweat  tanperatore,  80*. 

HI8T0KT  OF  THE  EARLY  B08B  POTATO. 

H GsflRs.  Editors  :— In  yonr  issne  of  the  29th 
of  August  last,  I  read  a  communication  entitled, 
<*Histury  of  the  Earlv  Rose  Potato,'*  signed  *'M. 
P.,"  Orwell,  Vt.  As  both  my  reputation  and  char- 
acter are  assailed  by  this  anonymous  contributor 
to  the  Farmer,  I  respectfully  ask  of  yon  the 
privilege  of  presenting  to  the  public  a  complete 
refutation  of  said  statements  thronsh  the  same 
jonmdl  which  gave  publicity  to  **M.  P.V*  com- 
munication. 

To  do  this,  I  glTe  yon  the  tkeU  known  td  myielf 


with  my  own  experience  and  observation,  testified 
to  and  confirmed  by  the  afildavits  of  several  well 
known  gentlemien,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Chas. 
Blackmer,  of  Hadley,  Mich.,  whom  **M.  P."  claims 
to  be  the  originator  of  the  Early  Rose  Potato,  and 
therefore  Justly  entitled  to  the  credit  bestowed 
upon  me. 

In  1860,  Chas.  Blackmer  worked  for  me,  and  we 
occasionally  talked  about  growing  seedling  pota- 
toes, and  were  agreed  that  tbe  choicest  kina  for 
that  purpose  was  the  Oamet  Chili.  Accordingly 
both  of  us  saved  seed  from  that  Yarlety.  In  the 
spring  of  1861, 1  planted  tbe  seed  I  saved,  which 
failed  to  vecetate.  I  informed  Mr.  Blackmer  of 
this,  and  he  told  me  that  he  still  had  his  seed,  and 
as  he  should  not  plttnt  it,  he  would  bring  it  down 
to  me,  remarking,  **Yon  may  plant  it  if  yoa 
choose."  This  I  did,  tbe  same  bpnng,  and  pro- 
duced the  potato  now  called  the  E^rly  Rose,  and 
also  my  seedling,  No  2. 

Bebide^  these,  I  have  other  seedlings  from  the 
Oamet  Chili,  but  not  from  the  seed  which  Mr. 
Blackmer  gave  me,  which  I  prize  very  highly; 
among  which,  tbe  mo^t  promi^ing  is  No,  4 ,  the 
one  probably  to  wbi -h  "M.  P."  alludes,  instead  of 
No.  2,  wben  he  speaks  of  my  preparing  to  brine 
forward  No.  2,  of  Mr.  Blackmer's  seedlings,  as  a 
variety  of  my  own  originating. 

This  statement  of  facts  confirmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing afildavits,  will  enable  tbe  public  to  decide 
to  whom  credit  ii  due  in  respect  to  originating  the 
•♦Early  Rose"  potato. 

It  is  in  justice  to  myself,  not  less  than  in  regard 
to  my  relation  to  the  public  with  refcn^nce  to  the 
originating  of  the  Early  Rose  potato,  that  I  re- 
quest yoff,  Mr.  Editor,  to  pnblish  my  refutation  of 
**M.  P.'s"  statements,  which  were  published  In  the 
Naw  Ekoland  Farmer  of  August  29(h,  of  the 
present  volume;  also  to  give  me  the  name  and 
rcfcidence  of  **M.  P.,"  all  of  which  is  submitted. 
Uespecifolly  yoors,  Albert  BRiaBR. 

Bbscarks.— As  stated  above  by  Mr.  Bresee  we 
did  pnbUsh  in  the  Farmer,  on  the  29ih  of  Avgnsfe 
last,  a  oommonication  entiticd,  **History  of  the 
Early  Rose  Potato/*  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy  :— 

mSTORT  OF  THE  EARLY  ROSE  POTATO. 

Messrs.  Editors:— Tbe  credit  of  origioatlog  the 
**ifiarly  Uoae  eoiato"  having  been  claimed  oy  and  givmi 
to  iLe  "wrong  party,"  and  thinking  tbe  **rigbt  maa" 
aiiould  have  tbe  bonor  to  whleh  he  la  Joatly  cmiiled,  I 
will  give  yoa  tbe  true  f^ota  of  the  oaae 

la  180*/,  I  ttlnk,  Mr.  Chaa.  Bluckmer,  of  Hadley, 
Mioblgan,  then  liylng  In  HuObardtou,  Vt.,  planted  a 
ball  ot  the  "Chili"  potao,  from  w bleb  he  ralaed  two 
varietiea of  seeuliuga,  wblob  be caltrd  No.  1  and  No. 2. 
Before  be  had  broogbt  tneae  to  matnriiy,  te  cnHatnd 
and  **weDt  to  the  war;**  bat  before  be  Ivti  for  the  **t«n(> 
ed  fitcld,"  hd  gave  tbe«e  aeedJog*  to  Mr  Bresee,  aft  the 
larnoat  requeat  of  (be  latt  r,  under  the  c  >naideratlon 
IhatheabojM  be  handaomely  reeompenaed,  providad 
they  *'amoantt*d  to  anything  " 

Mr.  Breaee.  a  neighbor  to  Mr.  Blackmer,  brooght  the 
p^taloea  to  mamri^,  and  No.  1,  waa  f^aud  to  be  very 
earty,  and  waa  quite  commo'a  aa  a  gard«*n  p  jtato  fbr 
two  yeara  in  the  vioiiiiy.  and  had  it  not  be«n  for  Mr. 
Heflfrun,  cf  Uilca*  and  aome  oihera,  who  chriatened  il 
the  **h;ariy  Bt  ae,"  and  Oroogbt  It  so  piomlneutly  befora 
the  public  lai^t  spring,  it  prob  «bly  wuuld  not  r  avo  been 
koown  at  tM«  lioie  outaide  the  Immediate  aection  whefv 
it  waa  ralaed. 

Mr.  Brevee  la  now  preparing  to  bring  forward  No.  1 
of  Mr.  Blaokmer'a  aeedlii'ga  aa  a  vurlety  cf  hia  own 
originating.  As  all  thete  lacta  are  well  known  In  this 
vtoFuity,  and  can  be  readily  aubstauUated,  it  la  bnt  Joal 
that  the  pnblic  »b<»ald  knuw  them.  m.  r. 

OrweO,  Addiaon  Co.,  Vt ,  Au^.  17.  IMS. 

This  communication  was  received  andpnbUshed, 
as  other  oommnnications  are,  in  good  faith.  The 
parties  mentioned  in  the  article  were  all  nnknowB 
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to  V8, 00  that  there  ooald  be  no  possible  motlTe  on 
our  part  to  misrepreient  any  one ;  and  on  th«  other 
hand,  we  conld  detect  no  motive  in  the  writer  for 
etating  facts  otherwise  than  as  they  traly  existed. 
The  note  enclosing  the  article  giving  the  history 
of  the  Early  Rose  Potato,  is  now  before  ns,  and  is 
signed  **Le6ter  M.  P.  Oriswold."  While  we  can- 
not entertain  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Oriswold  has  been 
misinformed  in  the  matter,  as  we  have  Mr.  Charles 
Blackmer's  statement,  nnder  oath,  that  '*he  did 
not  originate  fh)m  seed  the  early  potato  now  called 
the  Early  Bbse,*'  we  ftei  equally  confident  that  no 
blame  attaches  to  Mr.  Bresee,  and  that  his  repata* 
tion  and  good  name  are  sustained  by  papers  which 
he  has  laid  before  us,  of  which  we  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  pnblbhonly  the  two  following aflldaTits^— 

I,  Charles  Blackmer,  formerly  of  HahbardtOD,  Vt., 
now  of  Michliean,  do  berel>y  certify  that  I  did  not  oiigi- 
nale  from  eeed  the  early  potato,  now  Called  the  EarJy 
Boae,  bar  that  Albert  Bresee, of  Hubbardton,  Vt.,  grew 
it  iVom  set  d  ivhioh  hn  says  I  gave  him.  I  furtlnr  aay, 
that  at  my  reqaeat,  Mr.  Breaee  gave  me  one  taber  of  U, 
the  first  or  seeoiid  year  from  seed. 

Charles  Blackmkr. 

State  of  ICIchfgan,  Lapeer  Coanty,  ss.    bobacrlbed 
and  sworn  to  Vf  re  m**,  tbU  llth  day  of  tfe^U  1808. 
Alvab  Behtrt,  Notary  Pubilo,  Lap.er  Co. 

We  Cbestf  r  Uoacb,  James  W  Gibbs  and  Stephen  A. 
Fenton,  of  Bobbardton,  Rat>and  Coonty,  Vermont,  on 
oath,  say  tbot  we  aro  witll  aoqnainied  with  Albert 
Breaee  and  Cliarles  Blaokmer,  of  said  Bobbardton, 
having  been  n<  ighbors  to  them  fur  many  years.  We 
ftirtber  say,  that  we  have  had  conversation  wuh  Charles 
Bleckmer  rc(-p«otlng  the  orig  n  of  the  early  potato,  now 
called  the  B  irly  Rose,  in  said  conversation  Charles 
Blackmer  satd  that  Albert  Bresee  grew  ihem  from 
teed  or  aced-ball,  wM  h  he,  Charles  Blaekmer,  gave 
Albert  Bresee  We  farther  say,  that  so  far  as  we 
know,  Cba*  Ics  Blackmer  has  never  grown  any  potatoes 
of  any  kind  firom  set  d  or  s?ed  b  til.  We  farther  say, 
that  we  have  frequently  been  at  Mr.  Br*** ee's  place,  and 
have  seen  his  se«dlkig  p«  tatoee  In  difft  rei  t  stages  of 
growth,  trom  tne  flr»t  year  op  to  the  prt- sent  time.  We 
also  say  that  Albt-rt  Bres«e  ia  a  gentleman  of  irre- 
pioachable  character,  and  that  entire  confldenoe  can 
safely  be  pnt  in  any  statement  or  claim  that  he  has 
made  or  may  make.  Chestbr  Roacb. 

Jameii  W.  Gibbs. 
Htephbh  a.  FsiiToir. 

Bvbscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  thia  9tb  day  of 
September,  1868.       A.  Oibb«,  Justice  of  ihe  Peace. 

noxs  oir  shbbp— wild  chbuit  LBATsa— a  bxox 

MAKE. 

• 

Ticks  become  very  nomcrons  on  my  sheep  in 
the  winter  season ;  ii  there  any  way  to  get  rid  of 
them  except  to  immerse  the  sheep  In  a  strong  de- 
coction of  tobacco  ?  Will  sulphur  be  beneficial, 
and  how  ran  it  bt  administered  ? 

Will  wild  cheny  leaves  injare  stoclc,  if  eaten 
when  greon  ? 

What  alia  my  horse  ?  After  having  driven  him, 
when  I  unfasten  the  check  Kin  and  the  head  is 
lowered,  a  white  matter  will  mn  firom  her  note. 
Please  state*  probable  canoe  and  remedy. 

Holmet  Hole,  Mass.,  Sept,  20, 1868.    TiSBUST. 

Rbmabks.— A  wash  made  of  the  extract  of  to- 
bacco will  kill  ticks,  and  so  will  smoking  them 
with  bnmlng  tobacco.  A  small  machine  is  made 
on  purpose  fur  this  business.  The  remedy  nearest 
at  hand,  liowever,  is  the  common  mercnrlai  oint- 
ment which  yon  can  procure  at  the  apotliecaiy 
shops.  This  should  be  rery  careftilly  mbttedlii 
so  as  to  reach  the  skin,  and  then  the  sheep  protect- 
ed for  some  days  firom  inclement  weather. 

We  hava  heard  of  cattle  being  injured  by  eating 


fireely  of  partially  withered  wild  cherry  leaves^ 
after  the  trees  were  ent  or  broken  down— but  sel- 
dom by  eating  them  where  they  were  growing  in 
their  pastures. 

A  statement,  howcTer,  was  published  some  years 
since  in  our  columns  of  some  cows  in  Plymouth 
county,  Mass.,  ih>m  whose  milk  bntter  coald  not 
be  made,  and  on  watching  them  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  they  were  seen  to  roach  over 
a  wall  and  browse  some  cherry  trees  within  their 
reach.  On  changing  them  to  another  pasture  the 
milk  soon  resumed  Its  former  healthy  condition. 
Our  opinion  is  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  growth  or 
degree  of  maturity,  even  green  cheny  leaves  may 
be  poisonous. 

Tour  mare  undoubtedly  has  a  cold.  Such  symp- 
toms as  you  describe  clearly  indicate  it.  Give  her 
cut  feed,  moistened,  a  warm  stable,  and  some 
slight  medicine,  twice  a  week,  that  will  gently  move 
the  bowels. 

CBAKBBB&T  CUI.TUBB. 

I  have  a  large  quantity  of  swamp  land  and  wet 
meadow,  unprofitable  at  present.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  cranberry  might  be  in- 
stituted upon  it  so  that  a  fhtnre  generation  might 
possibly  be  benefited,  if  I  were  informed  in  that ' 
branch  of  agriculture,  which  no  doubt  1  should 
have  been,  had  I  remembered  all  I  have  read  in 
in  the  Nbw  Enoland  Parmbb.  Canyon  without 
too  much  trouble  give  me  information  as  to  the 
best  time  for  setnng  out  and  how  and  where  to  ob- 
tain the  mo8t  profitable  and  favorite  vines } 

Troy,  N.  J?.,  Sept.  1868.  O.  W.  Fabbab. 

Bbmabxs.— It  is  too  late  to  transplant  the  vines 
this* fall.  If  your  lands  are  covered  with  brush, 
that  might  be  removed,  and  the  surface  cleared 
for  setting  the  vines  npcn  it  in  the  spring.  In  the  • 
meantime,  we  will  endeavor  to  give  you  such  in- 
formation as  we  have  gathered  fiom  those  l>est 
acquainted  with  cranberry  culture  among  us, 
when  we  have  more  leisure  than  at  present. 

OBXAT  TIBLD  OT  BABLT  OOODRIOH  POTATO. 

As  Others  are  recording  the  produce  of  the  Early 
Rose  potato,  beans,  &c.,  I  am  moved  to  say  that 
la»t  spring  I  planted  five  small  Early  Goodrich 

S^tatoes,  weighing  a  little  short  of  one  pound, 
oed  them  twice,  dog  them  the  first  p  irt  of  this 
month,  and  had  two  bushels,  weighing  one  hun- 
dred and  twentv-slz  pounds.  o.  w.  B. 
Acworih,  N.  JET.,  Sept.  26, 1868. 

•lOK  TUBKBTS. 

In  the  Fabxbb  of  September  19,  <<G.  E.  H.,"  of 
Shrewbbury,  Mass.,  complains  that  his  turkeys 
are  dying  off.  The  same  disease  is  nuite  common 
in  this  vection.  The  fir^t  symptom  U  the  voiding 
of  matter  about  the  color  and  thickness  of  cream, 
which  oootinues  until  the  bird  either  gets  well  or 
dies.  It  frcqaenily  happens  that  a  flock  which 
went  firom  home  au  right  in  the  morning,  will  re- 
turn at  niffht  with  one  or  two  liogerlng  along  be- 
Idnd,  eating  little  or  nothiog,  and  every  few  min- 
utes passing  this  matter.  They  appear  sleepy, 
often  remaming  with  their  eyes  shut,  until  the 
rest  of  the  flock  have  passed  several  rods  in  ad- 
vance. • 

I  think  they  eat  some  weed  or  insect  which  poi- 
sons them.   It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  useless 
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to  doctor  them,  for  when  one  h«B  been  sick  with  it 
for  three  or  foar  daya,  and  then  begins  to  get  bet- 
ter, it  takes  it  a  long  time  to  recover  so  as  to 
thrive  again. 

I  wish  to  inqnire  where  I  can  get  some  yonng 
ganders,  of  the  Poland  breed,  lately  fignrcd  in 
your  paper.  Theo.  O.  LmooLir. 

TauiUan,  Ma$9.,  Sept.  21, 1868. 


8CIE?ITI7I0  AND  FRACTIOAL  PABMINa. 

In  one  of  yonr  late  numbers  I  noticed  a  com- 
manication  in  which  the  writer  complained  of  ihe 
contradictory  doctrines  of  writers  and  speakers  on 
agricnltare,  and  asks  what  is  the  use  of  hearing 
spcaliers  or  studying  writers  whose  teac^^ings  are 
thus  diverse  and  contradictory  ?  The  great  amount 
of  writing  and  f>pealcing  on  this  subject  is  worth- 
less.  Tct  there  are  men  who  are  capable  of  in- 
structing the  farmer,— men  of  science  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.  I  saw  in  ttie  Independent  a 
short  time  since  a  statement  of  what  composed  the 
potato,  both  the  vine  and  the  tutier,  and  then  told 
what  manure  would  afford  the  articles  needed  for 
their  growth.  I  thought  that  writer  capable  of 
instructing  me,  and  I  preserved  the  piece.  Speakers 
and  writers  in  order  to  be. of  service  to  us  must 
tell  what  composes  the  different  plants  we  grow, 
both  stock  and  grain,  and  what  artificial  manure 
we  mubt  obtain  to  supply  any  defect  in  the  soil ; 
and  also  mu>t  be  able  to  explain  the  properties  of 
the  different  soils,  and  until  a  man  can  do  xhh  he 
had  better  be  engaged  In  growing  potatoes  than 
telling  others  how  to  do  it. 

Bui  this  is  not  the  main  thing  that  I  wished  to 
notice  in  that  communication.  He  said  that  writ- 
ers differed  as  to  the  best  way  to  plant  potatoes. 
Some  said  cut  them  In  small  pieces  and  put  the 
hills  near  together,  while  others  said  plant  large 
potatoes  and  put  them  further  apart.  When  I 
read  that,  I  was  astonished  that  we  should  call  on 
writers  for  information  on  a  subject  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  actual  experiment  of  the* ag- 
riculturist. And  yet  is  there  a  man  in  New  Eug- 
lani  who  can  give  ns  the  information  on  this  topic 
which  we  need,  leased  on  absolute  and  repeated  ex- 
peri  men  t^  ?  I  have  this  year  tried,  on  a  small 
scale,  different  ways  of  planting  potatoes,  and  will 
give  the  results.  In  each,  the  rows  were  twenty- 
five  feet  long. 

One  large  potato  in  each  hlll,  2  ft.  apart,  pro* 

dured 30  lbs. 

One  large  potato  spltb  in  two,  i^  each  hill,  2  ft. 

apart  produced 22|  *' 

Petal  as  cut  so  aa  to  take  about  one  third  as 
much  seed,  hilla  elKbteen  tnebea  apart,  pro- 

ducfHi a  ** 

The  potatoes  were  the  largest  where  the  large 
potatoes  was  planted  whole,  and  the  smallest 
where  a  potato  wa»  split,  and  both  parts  put  in  the 
hill.  Brother  farmers,  give  us  experlnientsi,  not 
theory.  Plough  Joooer. 

WeH  Poland,  Me.,  Sepi,  25, 18G8. 

Remarks.— 'The  allusion  to  the  contradictoiy 
teaching  of  speakers  and  writers  on  agricultural 
subjects,  with  which  our  correspondent  com- 
mences his  article,  may  possibly  lead  some  of  his 
readers  to  ask  how  he  can  harmonize  his  idea  of 
the  qnaliflcations  which  a  man  should  possess  be- 
fore he  assumes  to  teach  farmers,  with  his  closing 
appeal  for  "experiments  not  theory.**  This  dis- 
crepancy iM,  however,  to  our  mind  rather  appaimt 
than  real.  Between  the  scientific  and  the  practi- 
cal there  is  no  conflict  or  opposition.  As  Mr. 
Johnson  «ays  in  his  new  book  on  *'IIow  Plants 
Grow,*'  science  and  art  "are,  as  they  ever  hare 
been  and  ever  must  be,  hi  the  ftillest  harmony. 


If  they  appear  to  Jar  or  stand  in  contradiction.  It 
Is  becaoie  we  have  something  fiilse  or  incomplete 
in  what  we  call  our  science  or  onr  art;  or  else 
we  do  not  perceive  correctly,  but  are  misled  X/y 
the  narrowness  and  aberrations  of  onr  vi^don.** 
There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  between  sd- 
entiflc  dreaming  and  scientific  theory.  Science  is 
flhnply  Ikcts  reduced  to  system.  And  in  this  senee 
every  practical  farmer  is,  to  some  extent,  a  scien- 
tific man.  *<No  farm,"  continues  Mr.  Johnson, 
"was  ever  conducted  without  physiology,  chemis- 
try and  physics,  any  more  than  an  aqueduct  or  a 
railway  was  ever  built  without  mathematics  and 
mechanics.  Let  the  farmer  throw  away  the  knowl- 
edge of  facts  and  the  knowledge  of  prindplet 
which  oonstitnte  his  science,  and  he  has  lost  the 
elements  of  his  success.  The  farmer  without  his 
reasons,  his  theory,  his  science,  can  have  no  plan ; 
and  these  wanting,  agriculture  would  be  as  com- 
plete a  failure  with  him  as  it  would  be  with  a  man 
of  mere  science,  destitute  of  manual,  financial,  and 
executive  skill."  So  far,  then,  as  the  farmer  has 
reduced  the  facts  of  his  experience  and  observa- 
tion to  a  system,  he  is  a  scientific  man,  while  the 
inferences  and  assumptions  of  the  learned  are 
often  far  from  scientific.  We  doubt  whether  facts 
have  yet  been  reduced  to  eo  complete  a  system 
that  any  man  can  do  all  onr  ^*01d  Subscriber** 
thinks  the  man  in  the  Independent  has  done,  or  all 
he  demands  of  those  who  presume  to  tell  others 
how  to  raise  potatoes.  And  until  such  men  do 
arise  we  Join  in  his  appeal,  "Brother  farmers,  give 
UB  experiments,  not  theory !' 
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TO  PBOTECT  TREES  FROM  XTOB. 

Will  yon  or  some  of  your  correspondents  inform 
me  and  others  that  would  like  to  kniw,  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  form  of  a  wash  that  will 
not  be  injurious  to  yoonit  trees,  that  can  be  applied 
to  them  late  in  the  fall  to  prevent  the  ravages  of 
mice  during  tite  winter  season.  I  recollect  of  bar- 
ing  seen  a  number  of  different  ways  recommended 
to  prevent  mice  from  gnawing  the  bark  from  trees, 
but  all  of  them  seem  to  be  attended  with  con- 
siderable trouble, — ^sueh  as  treading  the  snow 
down  around  them,  banking  th.m  up  with  dirt, 
wrapping  them  with  birch  bark  and  many  other 
kitnitar  remedies.  If  a  farmer  has  from  one  to 
five  hundred  young  apple  trees,  it  U  no  small  job 
to  protect  them  bv  any  of  the  above  modes ;  where- 
as if  there  could  be  some  kind  of  chejp  wash 
applied  that  would  answer  the  purpoi^e,  It  would 
be  but  a  i<mall  job  to  make  the  application,  and 
thousands  of  young  trees  would  be  aaved  annually. 

Dixjield,  Me.,  Sept.  19, 1868.  J.  J.  T. 

Remarks.— We  should  be  particularly  pleased 
to  be  able  to  give  our  correspondent  the  informa- 
tion desired,  as  he  informs  us  that  though  upwards 
of  fifty  years  of  age  this  is  his  first  attempt  to 
write  anything  to  appear  in  the  columns  of  a  news- 
paper. To  preserve  trees  firom  rabbits  and  ^hcep, 
a  washing  with  ftesh  blood  from  the  slaughter 
house,. has  been  recommended;  also  soot  and  milk 
mixed  with  a  little  soft  soap;  also  a  wash  of  old 
cow  manure  and  water,  soaked  several  days  and 
applied  with  a  brush  or  swab,  when  a  little  thicker 
than  whitewash.   But  all  mch  applications  are  U»- 
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ble  to  be  washed  off  by  rains  which  beat  npoa  the 
tnrnk  daring  the  latter  part  of  fall  and  winter,  and 
need  to  b»  repeated  freqnently  to  be  effective. 
Ffom  oar  own  experience  we  prefer  the  plan  of 
thK>wlng  a  small  moand  of  earth  aronnd  the 
trank,  after  removing  grass,  weeds,  &c.,  which 
maj  harbor  mice.  With  a  sharp  spade  or  shovel 
a  large  jiamber  of  trees  can  be  gone  over  in  a  short 
time.  We  believe  flrom  oar  own  experience  that 
this  is  the  cheapest  protection  known.  A  verj 
little  earth  thrown  immediately  against  the  trank, 
we  have  fonnd  effective. 

KEW  AND  OLD  TARIETIE8  OF  FOWLS. 

Having  lately  experienced  a  treah  attack  of  the 
"hen  fever/'  which  prevailed  so  generally  some 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  ago,  I  wish  to  inquire 
what  are  now  the  standard  works  on  the  sul^ect 
of  poaltry.  My  own  library  contains  the  volnmes 
by  Bemcnt,  Bennett,  Dixon  and  Kerr,  bat  I 
do  not  find  the  breeds  which  now  seem  to  be  the 
fiivorites  fignred  in  them,  while  the  Shanghaes 
and  Cochin-Chinas  seem  to  have  had  their  day. 

I  find  the  farmers  and  poultir-kccpers  in  my 
vicinity  prefer  the  Black  Spanish,  Brahmaa  and 
Leghorns ;  which  two  latter  varieties  are  not  de- 
scribed in  my  books.  For  myself,  I  confess  to  a 
strong  predilection  for  the  old-fasbiond  barn-yard 
fowl.  I  wish  to  know  who  among  yonr  readers 
has  the  breevt  of  fowls  which  I  ased  to  see  occa- 
sionally in  oar  farm  yards  twenty  years  ago,  called 
"Creepem."  I  should  like  to  see  a  description  of 
these  fo^ls  by  ^ome  one  who  has  them,  stating 
their  general  color, » isc,  profitableness,  &c.,  wheth- 
er they  are  as  troui>lesomo  in  gardens  as  the  longer 
legged  breeds,  andhuw  high  a  fence  may  be  neces- 
sary to  confine  i  hem.  The  Brahmas  I  have  frequent- 
ly seen  confined  with  a  fence  iour  feet  high,  while 
the  Bolton  Orcys  will  easily  scale  a  fence  eight 
feet  in  height,  and  will  also  wander  a  long  way 
from  home,  while  the  Creepers  possess  the  advan- 
tage of  being  very  doiuebiic  in  their  habits.  I 
should  jadgc  aUo  that  they  would  be  anablo  to  fly 
over  an  ordinary  fence— the  shortness  of  their  legs 
preventing  them  from  taking  the  first  spring  from 
the  ground. 

Another  fowl  that  I  well  remember,  and  a  favor- 
ite in  my  boyish  days,  was  a  kind  of  Polish  or 
crested  fowls,  of  a  black  or  bluish  color,  with 
feathers  rough  and  hairy  all  over.  They  were  a 
hardy  and  pruductive  race,  as  I  remember  them, 
bat  I  have  never  seen  them  described. 

Can  you,  Mr.  Editor,  tell  mo  what  works  on  Do- 
mestic Poultry  have  been  published  since  those  I 
have  named,  and  where  they  may  be  procured  by 

An  Old  Subscbibbs. 

Bockport,  Mau.,  Srpi,  28, 1868. 

Remabks.— We  hope  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Farmer  will  reply  to  the  above  inquiries  of  our 
correspondent.  A  society  was  not  long  since 
formed  in  New  York  that  assamed  tho  title  of 
the  American  Poaltry  Breeders'  Association, 
which  has  introduced  some  new  varieties,  bat  we 
do  not  know  that  any  recent  work  has  been  pub- 
lished. 

GOOD  CE0P8  OF  HAT. 

Perhaps  a  statement  of  mine  in  the  Farmer  of 
Sept.  6,  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  bay  cut  fh>m 
two  small  plots  on  my  farm,  will  be  recollected  by 
your  readers.  On  looking  at  one  of  those  pieces, 
that  in  the  garden,  of  forty-three  square  rods,  I 
saw  there  was  a  hurge  growth  of  the  second  crop» 


and  as  I  could  not  turn  stock  upon  it,  and  was 
afVaid  it  would  furnish  harbor  for  mice  daring  the 
winter  and  that  they  might  injure  it,  I  concluded 
to  mow  it  again,  which  was  done  Sept.  5.  On  hay- 
ing it  I  found  it  weighed  1068  pounds.  As  the  first 
crop,  cut  July  18,  weighed  t860  pounds  the  amount 
is  1^8  pounds  on  the  forty > three  rods,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  five  tons  and  962  poands  per  acre.  If 
any  of  my  brother  fanners  have  beat  this  I  want 
to  hear  m>m  them  and  learn  how  they  did  it. 

Orison  Fostbr. 
Timbridge,  Vt,,  Sept.  21, 1868. 


MORWAT  OATS. 

In  the  Farmer  of  August  15, 1  spoke  of  the  fine 
appearance  of  a  field  of  Norway  oats  before  they 
were  laid  flat  by  a  sort  of  young  hurricane  that  we 
hod  here  one  night.  I  havu  threshed  the  piece  and 
have  thirty  bushels  of  good  oats  for  the  one  sown. 
My  neighbors  who  saw  them  before  the  blow,  say 
I  did  not  get  half  what  the  pieee  then  promised. 
I  shall  try  two  acres  df  Norways  next  year  and 
hope  for  gentler  breezes.  L.  E.  Bicilnell. 

Windior,  Mom^  Sept.  21, 1868. 
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JiBAN8^''THOTT8AND  TO  0KB. 

Being  mnch  interested  in  reading  about  what 
others  raise,  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  what  two 
little  beans  that  I  planted  (a  kind  of  whieh  I  plant 
but  one  in  a  hill)  have  produced.  The  produce  of 
one  stock  which  I  counted  amounted  to  one  thon- 
sand  and  twenty-four ;  the  other  had  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty  beans.  b.  k. 

RoyaUon^  Vt,,  Sept,  14, 1868.- 

GOOD  YIELD  OF  THB  EARLT  ROSE  POTATO. 

As  Others  have  given  their  success  in  raising  the 
Early  Rose  Potato,  I  will  give  mine.  From  one 
pound  of  seed  obtained  of  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  I 
dug  133^  pounds.  One  of  tho  largest  weighs 
twenty-eight  ounces.  C.  E.  L.  IIatward. 

Bancockt  N.  H,,  Sept.  28, 1868. 


MiUE. — Sbrioits  Questions. — ^What  kind 
of  milk  ought  to  be  expected  from  milkmen 
who  pretend  to  deliver  pure  milk  ? 

We  suppose  most  people  who  purchase  milk 
expect  to  be  cheated  some,  and  are  disap- 
pointed if  they  are  not. 

Should  milk  be  delivered  just  as  it  is  ob- 
tained from  the  cow,  or  may  the  strippings  be 
retained,  or  any  of  the  cream  taken  therefrom  P 

This  is  a  tough  question.  We  suppose  peo- 
ple who  sell  milk  usually  consume  some  at 
Lome,  and  it  is  human  nature  to  prefer  the 
richer  portion.  They  want^  some  butter  and 
this  is  su^eestive  of  the  saving  of  cream. 

The  milk  question  is  a  delicate  one,  and  the 
more  it  is  stirred  up  the  more  cbalk  will  be 
sure  to  come  from  the  bottom. — Rural  New 
Yorker, 

Ck>MMON    DlARBHOLA    IN    FoWLS. — A   tOO 

scanty  supply  of  grain,  which  necessitates  an 
excess  of  green  food,  or  an  unwholesome  diet 
of  any  description,  are  the  usual  causes  of  this 
complaint.  The  treatment  is  simple:  five 
grains  of  powdered  chalk,  the  same  quantity 
of  rhubarb,  and  three  of  cayenne  pepper,  may 
be  administered. — Tegdmeier, 


NEir  ENGLAND  FABMES. 


WnXZUDS*  TATOBm,  OB  XABI.T  BSD  APFZiB. 


The  fur  crop  of  apples  which  hu  been 
raised  the  part  season  in  many  parts  oT  New 
EDgland  will,  we  hope,  encourage  fanuen 
and  others  to  give  more  thoaght  and  care  to 
fniit  raising.  When  the  coantiy  waa  new  and 
the  soil  full  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  shape 
of  decaying  roots  and  leaves  of  the  old  for- 
eits  that  fonnerly  occupied  the  groond,  applea 
grew  almost  spontaneojsly,  and  little  skill  or 
care  was  required  to  secure  an  abundant  sup- 
ply. But  now  as  one  travels  over  Kew  Eng- 
land the  dilapidated  old  oichards  ai«  the  most 
melancholy  objects  that  meet  the  eye.  The 
gnarled  and  mossy  trunks,  dead  limbs  and 
busby  tops  of  the  few  trees  that  mark  the 
sites  of  once  thrifty  orchards,  suggest  sad 
thoughts  of  decry  and  min. 

Still,  amid  these  evidences  of  weakness,  fail- 
ure and  dissolution,  one  may  see  just  enough 
vigorous  trees  and  thrifty  orchard!  to  inspire 
hope  that  snccettfnl  fruit  raisbg  u  atiU  possi- 
ble.   £ven  here  in  MassachnieUs,  where  tbe 


ravages  of  the  canker  wono,  curculio,  and 
other  insects,  in  addition  to  tbe  apparent  loM 
of  vigor  in  the  soil  or  the  tree  itaelf,  have  in- 
duced many  experienced  fruit  growers  la  t«- 
move  their  grand  old  apple  trees  aa  cumberen 
of  the  ground,  there  is  now  and  then  an  or- 
chard that  produces  almost  as  vigorously  aa 
of  old,  not  only  occasionally  but  regularly. 
Of  one  such  orchard,  that  of  Cspt.  George 
Pierce,  of  Arlington,  w^  published  t^  year  a 
pret^  full  account.  We  might  mention  an- 
other, that  of  the  well  known  seedsman,  and 
author  of  a  Book  of  Flowers,  J.  Breck,  of 
Brighton;  who  ptayf[;lly  remarked  to  ns  the 
other  day  that  "my  greatest  trouble  is  to  find 
barrels  enough  for  my  fruit."  Neiiher  of 
these  men  have  any  patent  right  or  secret  pro- 
cess. Both  are  sociable,  well  informed  gen- 
tlemen, and  are  perfectly  willing  to  give  an 
individual  or  the  public  any  information  in 
their  power,  and  are  pleased  to  show  visiiors 
their  grounds,  their  trees  and  their  fruit,  and 
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to  detail  tbe  means  bj  which  their  orchards 
are  made  exceptions  to  the  general  decay  and 
failure  of  those  which  surround  them.  One 
of  these  men  on  being  luked  last  year,  how  is 
it  that  your  trees  hang  full  while  all  the  rest 
of  us  have  no  fruit,  replied,  ''why,  all  I  can 
say  i^  1  prepare  and  till  and  mulch  my  ground 
well,  keep  off  and  destroy  caterpillars,  canker 
worms,  web  worms,  and  prune  my  trees  my- 
self. No  matter  what  I  am  doing,  if  cater- 
pillars of  any  kind  are  seen  on  my  trees  I  go 
and  de^troy  them  forthwith ;  in  brief,  I  com- 
ply with  all  the  conditions,  so  far  as  I  know 
them,  of  a  good  apple  crop,  and  I  get  one  an- 
nually, while  my  neighbors  failing  to  do  so, 
have  little  fruit,  become  discouraged,  and  are 
and  have  been  for  years  digging  up  their  trees  .^' 
This  man  regards  tbe  Williams^  apple  (Wil- 
liams^ Favorite,  Early  Red)  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  above  cut,  as  the  very  best  early 
market  apple.  It  requires  a  strong,  moist 
soil  and  good  cultivation,  to  bring  the  fruit  to 
perfection,  and  then  it  is  splendid,  and  the 
most  saleable  apple  in  the  Boston  market.  Mr. 
Pierce  has  thirty-eight  of  these  trees  from 
which  he  gathered  over  200  bushels  last  year, 
although  it  was  a  very  unfavorable  year  for 
fruit.  The  highest  price  last  year  was  $6  a 
bushel ;  the  year  before  he  sold  some  for  $8 

A  bushel.    Now 

"What  others  dtf, 
Why,  with  patience,  may  not  yOU  ?** 

The  only  reason  is  that  you  are  not  willing 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  trees  in  our  day  can 
no  more  bear  a  good  crop  of  apples  without 
proper  food  and  care,  than  a  cow  can  give  a 
good  mess  of  milk  without  plenty  to  eat.  As 
rich  men^s  sons  are  apt  to  grow  up  without  a 
practical  knowledge  of  what  a  dollar  cost,  so 
the  people  of  New  England,  judging  from  the 
almost  spontaneous  growth  of  apples  when  the 
country  was  new,  have  got  wrong  notions  into 
their  heads  about  what  a  bnshel  of  apples  cost. 
Instead  of  setting  out  one  or  two  hundred 
trees,  as  the  old  settlers  did,  often  on  the 
poorest  spot  on  their  farms,  let  us  try  five  or 
ten  trees  in  the  richest  place  we  have,  and 
take  the  best  care  of  them,  wo  know  how,  and 
see  if  we  cannot  raise  fruit  to  eat  and  fruit 
to  selL 

—Dr.  Darfee  stated  in  his  address  at  the  Mid- 
dlesex County  fair  that  the  value  of  the  farms  in 
that  county  is  924,000,000,  and  their  prodvcti 
48,000,000  per  annum. 


.Vbr  th€  Ntm  JBngUmd  Farmer. 
TNTXISLmOT  Aim  SKZIiL  IN  FABUINa. 

Tliere  is  no  occupation  which  is  so  truly 
scientific  in  all  its  bearings  as  that  of  farming. 
It  is  true,  there  are  few  of  the  mechanic  arts 
that  do  not  involve  scientific  principles ;  but  . 
none  which  are  so  strictly  scientific  as  farming. 
Planting  and  growing  crops  are  strictly  chem- 
ical in  their  character;  every  process  is  a 
chemical  manipulation.  The  composting  of 
manures  is  also  chemical,  whether  the  opera- 
tor understands  chemistry  or  not.  The  rais- 
ing of  stock  is  strictly  physiological,  and  any 
person  to  be  a  feeder  and  judge  of  stock  ought 
to  understand  physiology  and  anatomy.  And 
in  order  to  be  eminently  successful  in  any  of 
these  branches,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  farmer  should  be  a  good  logician. 

Now,  I  am  aware  that  this  will  somewhat 
startle,  or  may  at  least  move  the  ribibiiity  of  a 
few,  because  they  will  readily  admit  that  chem- 
istry, physiology  and  anatomy  are  of  eminent 
service  to  the  farmer,  but  logic,  they  suppose, 
belongs  to  the  lawyer,  stump  orator,  or,  per- 
haps, to  the  minister ;  but  as  to  the  farmer,  they 
cannot  see  what  he  has  to  do  with  lo^ic.  They 
would,  perhaps,  be  willing  to  admit, — as  did 
a  friend  of  mine  the  other  day, — who,  by  the 
by,  is  an  unsuccessful  tradesman, — that  it  ia 
easy  to  I:  e  a  farmer,  as  all  that  it  required  is  a 
good  degree  of  muscle ;  but  it  will  be  found 
that  in  order  to  become  a  successful  farmer, 
not  only  muscle,  but  brains  are  required,  as 
much  as  in  an^  branch  of  business,  or  any  pro- 
fession. If  either  can  be  dispensed  with,  it  is 
muscle,  for  I  am  sorry  to  Day  that  it  is  easier 
to  hire  muscle  in  any  branch  of  business,  than 
brains.  There  are  numbers  who  prefer  hiring 
muscle  "minus  brains,  to  the  two  combined; 
in  other  words,  they  prefer  ignorant  to  intel- 
ligent labor, — hence  we  find  the  farm  laborers 
and  the  factory  operatives  unintelligent  for- 
eigners. 

I  have  of  late  been  reading  discussions  in 
farmers'  clubs,  and  have  discovered  in  them  a 
want  of  knowledge  on  scientific  principles. 
To  illastrate  one  or  two  points,  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  uses  of  meadow- muck,  thia 
being  one  of  the  subjects  I  have  seen  discussed. 
While  many  testified  to  the  increase  of  the 
manure-pile  by  the  use  of  muck,  there  were 
those  who  contended  that  the  hauling  of  muck 
to  the  barn-yard  and  then  to  the  field  was  a 
useless  outlay  of  labor,  as  the  only  good  the 
muck  had  done  was  to  dilute  the  manure,  and 
the  question  was,  ''Is  it  not  cheaper  to  apply 
the  manure  in  its  concentrated  form,  rather 
than  in  its  more  bulky  form  of  a  compost  with 
meadow  muck  ?''  ^  I  wish  to  apply  to  this  ques- 
tion a  few  scientific  principles,  logically  de- 
duced* 

All  admit  that  the  greatest  portion  of  mead- 
ow mudc  is  of  vegetable  origin ;  and,  as  such, 
is  a  valuable  fertilizer,  for  that  which  has  once 
been  vegetable  is  always  a  supporter  of  vege- 
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tation.  But  our  labor-saver  would  say,  tiben 
haul  it  from  the  meadow  direct  to  the  field. 
But  we  must  consider  that  ammonia  and  its 
-various  combinations  are  our  best  fertilizers. 
They  are  volatile,  and  continualljr  escaping,  as 
,our  olfactory  nerves  often  renund  us.  This 
loss  renders  the  manure  less  valuable  every 
hour.  But  meadow-muck  is  a  great  absorbent 
of  these  salts  of  ammonia,  and  wherever  ap- 
plied, whether  in  the  barn-yard,  hog-pen,  or 
on  night  soil,  th^  offensive  smell  connected 
with  these  places  is  lost,  and  the  air  about 
them  is  pure.  Consequently,  the  meadow- 
muck,  by  absorbing  these  salts,  becomes  en- 
riched by  them  as  a  fertilizer.  Then,  again, 
the  decomposition  of  vegetation  in  our  mead- 
ows liberates  an  acid  which  is  a  preservative 
of  vegetation  and  resists  further  decay,  so  that 
we  find  the  stumps  of  trees  on  uplandls  entirely 
moulder  away  in  a  few  years,  while  centuries 
pass  away  and  the  peat  and  muck  of  the  mead- 
ow remains  the  same.  For  this  acid  the  gases 
and  ammonia  of  the  manure  has  a  strong 
affinity,  with  which  they  combine,  forming 
compounds  highly  productive  of  vegetation, 
leavmg  the  muck  free  from  its  preserving 
influences,  and  thus  prepared  for  further  de- 
composition. 

Manure  is  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion or  decay,  uid  matter  in  a  state  of  decay 
has  the  propertv  of  producing  decomposition 
or  decay  in  other  matter.  These  different 
substances,  coming  in  contact  with  each  other, 
accelerate  decay  in  one  another,  and  as  those 
substances  which  are  the  most  rotted  are  the 
mobt  available  as  food  for  vegetation,  the 
one  aids  the  other  in  this  great  preparatiod. 
Hence  we  find  that  muck  does  not  dilute  the 
manure,  but  really  makes  a  manure  equally  as 
rich  in  fertilizing  qualities  as  the  pure  drop- 
pings from  the  animals,  and  in  doing  this,  it 
takes  away  all  stench ;  and  the  hog-pen,  the 
vault,  and  the  barn-yard,  which  luive  been 
such  an  offence  to  sense  refined,  are  rendered 
objects  which  the  most  delicate  would  scarcely 
notice.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  deductions 
that  muck  is  a  valuable  fertilizer  and  a  reser 
voir  for  the  fertilizing  (qualities  which  most 
plants  need.  Whether  it  is  worth  hauling  to 
our  barn-yards,  let  the  common  sense  of  the 
farmer  determine.  t.  w. 

Boston,  Oct.  3,  1868. 


^or  the  New  England  Farwtsr* 
UDTTSIB  FBOM  MAIITID. 

Imitation  grass  and  woods,  and  hills,  however 
perfect  the  imitation,  can  give  none  of  that 
gentle  impulse  to  the  involuntary  side  of  our 
physical  and  mental  life,  to  the  pulses  of  the 
blood  and  the  forces  of  brooding  reverie, 
which  we  derive  from  contact  wi£  Nature. 
So  when  the  country  is  **full  of  inritations 
sweet,^*  I  hie  away  to  its  recesses.  In  the 
peaceful  town  of  r^orway  I  generally  find  mv 
Acadia,    gravitating   toward  "Holrt  Hill/' 


'  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  upon  whose 
summit  ia  a  farm  of  about  three  hundred  acres, 
cultivated  by  an  industrious  farmer,  after  whom 
the  hill  is  named.  The  town  of  Norway  ia 
about  eight  miles  souare,  almost  wholly  occu- 
pied by  extensive  tarms.  The  village  nesdea 
ic  a  valley  upon  the  eastern  boundary. 

One  thing  very  observable  this  year  is  the 
vegetation.  The  order  of  affairs  seem  ft>  be 
reversed.  Heretofore,  Maine  has  been  a  fort- 
night behind  Massachusetts,  but  this  summer, 
the  further  north  we  penetrate,  the  more  ad- 
vanced and  luxuriant  we  find  the  com,  pota- 
toes and  other  vegetables.  In  Paris,  I  no- 
ticed one  field  of  com,  covered  with  quite 
large  ears,  which  is  something  of  an  achieve- 
ment "way  down  East.'^  The  heat  has  beoi 
intense.  In  Gorham,  forty  miles  beyond,  the 
tbemometer  one  day  reached  125°,  and  at  Mt. 
Washington  92°,  a  result  never  before  known, 
even  to  the  "oldest  inhabitant.*'  One  would 
think  the  South  had  veered  round  to  the  North* 
for  we  all  know  that  the  Southern  States  have 
suffered  less  from  the  heat  than  the  North. 

How  often  are  we  reminded,  even  when 
flitting  by  farms  and  fields  even  in  the  loneliest 
places  seen  from  the  car  windows,  that  "order 
18  Heaven^s  first  law  P'  In  the  waving  wheat, 
the  rustling  com,  the  potatoes,  beets,  peas, 
beans,  &c.,  order  is  closely  pursued  by  rows, 
hills  in  rows,  beds,  hedges,  &c.  If  we  could 
throw  aside  this  rule  as  unnecessary,  what  a 
queer  looking  world  we  should  have !  What 
a  bother  existence  would  be  I    Just  imagine ! 

The  crop  of  apples  will  be  very  small.  The 
spring  promised  much  in  blossoms,  but  the  wet 
season,  followed  by  the  severe  July  heat,  has 
covered  the  ground  beneath  the  trees  with  de- 
plorable results. 

The  scarcity  of  laborers  and  the  high  wages 
demanded,  are  throwing  the  farmers  more  each 
year  upon  the  use  of  labor-saving  machines. 
All  labor-saving  machines,  by  the  way,  are  bat 
steps  to  climb  towards  heaven  with,  for  they 
afford  mankind  more  leisure  for  self- improve- 
ment, soften  the  harshness  of  life,  making  it 
seem  less  like  a  great  working  plantation,  and 
make  the  heart  more  contented  und  grateful. 
Blessed  be  inventors !  This  summer,  I  hear 
everywhere  the  singing  of  the  busy  mowing 
machine.    The  crop  of  hay  will  be  immense. 

Hops,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  increasing 
rapidly,  promise  generally  a  heavy  harvest. 
The  IVtaine  farmer  is  very  shrewd.  He  cannot 
drink  lager  beer  himself,  and  rather  denounces 
its  use.  But  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  aid  the 
Teuton  in  obtaining  it.  Each  year,  as  the 
German  population  increases,  and  the  Ameri- 
can propensity  to  imitate  or  imbibe  any  new 
doctrine  or  habit  is  Jiept  receptive,  the  de- 
mand for  hops  will  increase  and  the  produc- 
tion augment.  And  it  pays  profitably  here^ 
where  small  fruits  and  vegetables  find  no  mar- 
ket. 

The  one  great  fault  and  hindrance  to  suocess- 
ful  farming  in  this  part  of  Maine*  in  my  esti- 
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mation,  is  too  much  land.  Many  of  the  farm- 
eri  are  considered  "well  off."  Yet  their 
prosperitjT  gives  them  no  respite  from  really 
slavish  toil. 

"Work,  work,  work,  while  the  oook  ie  crowing  aloof. 
And  work,  woik,  work,  till  the  itarB  shine  through  th« 
roof.* 

The^are  rich  only  in  acres,  some  of  them  pos- 
sessing 300  and  500  acres.  Of  course  a  man 
cannot  get  rich  from  so  much  land,  without 
much  capital  and  time.  He  cannot  take  care 
of  it  usefully  or  successfully.  His  acres  being 
far  from  a  marjcct,  keep  very  low  in  value. 
Yet  the  sum  and  substance  of  some  men^s  ex- 
istence, their  daily  thought,  is  to  add  still 
more  to  their  already  many  uncultivated  acres, 
for  which  they  must  pay  taxes,  and  from 
which  thev  sometimes  cannot  obtain  even  the 
profit  of  the  grass.  Out  West,  where  the  mere 
turning  over  of  the  sod,  and,  as  I  have  seen,  the 
ploughing  in  of  the  seed,  will  produce,  without 
further  trouble,  the  verv  first  year,  an  excel- 
lent crop,  and  where,  also,  the  increasing  emi- 
gration and  swift,  convenient  rails  are  rapidly 
filling  up  the  countr}',  one  can  comprehend  a 
man^s  mania  for  a(x:umulating  land.  Every 
acre,  especially  in  that  thriving  State,  Kansas, 
doubles  its  viilue  nearly  every  year.  The  soil, 
so  long  the  browsing  ground  of  the  bufialo 
and  wild  horse,  and  enriched  by  the  decay  of 
vegetation  for  centuries,  will  need  no  dressing 
for  thirty  years.  Then  the  taxes  are  as  yet 
scarcely  noticed.  But  iq  Maine,  especially 
the  northern  part,  there  are  thousands  of  acres 
as  barren  and  rocky  as  when  created.  Years 
of  the  severest  toil  hardly  makes  them  beara- 
ble, yet  these  mistaken  farmers  look  upon 
tbese  rocky  wastes  as  desirable  possessions. 
They  cannot  understand  the  meaoing  of  "ten 
acres  enough,^^  and  do  not  desire  to,  either. 
1  cannot  understand  them.  Can  any  one  ex- 
explain  this  miuiia,  this  "land  on  the  brain  P^* 

Theo.  WimsTON. 
Norway,  Me.,  July  30,  1868. 

Rebcasks. — ^We  owe  the  writer  and  the 
reader  an  apology  for  the  unintentional  delay  of 
the  publication  of  this  letter.  In  reply  to  her 
closing  inquiry,  we  may  remark  that  "Ten 
Acres  Enough^^  has  bought  more  land  himself; 
thus  proving,  practically,  that  his  theory  is  im- 
practicable. 


Makketixg  Strawberries. — ^While  many 
superficial  or  careless  managers  cannot  send 
strawberries  fifty  miles  in  good  salable  condi- 
tion, J.  Knox  of  Pittsburgh  sends  his  four 
hundred  miles,  and  receives  double  and  triple 
prices  for  them.  The  fruit  is  allowe<l  to  ripen 
before  picking :  Mr.  Knox  says,  "We  allow 
the  fruit  to  mature  enough  for  our  own  table 
before  it  is  gathered  for  market.**  It  is  han- 
dled with  great  care,  carefully  assorted,  and 


as  carefully  packed  in  neat  boxes.  So  largely 
and  finely  grown  are  the  berries,  that  ten  fill  a 
pint  box.  He  has  sent  the  Jucunda  to  New 
York  city  on  Mondaj,  reaching  there  on 
Tuesday,  and  kept  it  until  the  following 
Friday  and  Saturday,  and  sold  then  at  higher 
prices  than  other  berries  brought,  raised  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.  So  much 
for  doing  a  thing  well. — Co.  Oent. 

AaBICUIiTUBE  AT  TAMPA  BAT,  VIiA. 
We  compile  from  our  exchanges  some  in- 
teresting facts  in  relation  to  important  crops 
cultivated  in  a  portion  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
but  such  as  we  do  not  raise  here.  We  think 
it  would  be  exceedingly  gratifying,  and  per- 
haps instnictive,  for  some  of  our  well-to-do 
farmers  to  visit  that  country  and  look  at  the 
modes  of  culture  in  practice  there.  Not  that 
we  suppose  they  could  be  adopted  here,  but 
that  the  more  extensive  the  knowledge  which 
we  possess,  the  better  will  be  our  practice  in 
producing  all  ciops.  Such,  certainly,  shotild 
be  the  result. 

The  establishment  of  sngar  plantations  is  so 
recent,  that  no  planter  has  succeeded  in  getting 
a  full  crop.  Consequently,  no  well  digest^ 
system  of  rotation  has  been  adopted.  The 
system  adopted  by  some  is  to  divide  planta- 
tions into  liYe  equal  portions,  four-filths  of 
which  will  be  planted  m  cane, — ^the  fifth  to  lie 
faUow.  During  the  seasons  of  leisure,  this 
portion  will  be  prepared  in  the  best  possible 
manner  for  planting  in  the  ensuing  spring. 
Some  of  the  lands  are  based  on  marl,  havioe 
a  rich  subsoil,  but  a  light  silicious  surface  soiC 
The  fallow  land  is  ploughed  verj  deep  with 
four-horse  ploughs,  throwing  it  mto  lands  of 
seven  feet,  with  deep  water  furrows.  Into 
these  furrows  all  the  trash  on  the  land,  and 
the  rotted  bagessa,  (the  canes  after  they  have 
been  crushed  between  the  rollers  of  the  sugar 
mill)  of  a  preceding  crop,  together  with  anv 
manure  which  can  be  had,  will  be  collected. 
The  land  will  be  again  ploughed  with  four- 
horse  ploughs,  bedding  on  the  deposited  ma- 
nure. When  this  fifth  is  planted  in  cane,  the 
oldest  of  the  remaining  sections  will  be 
ploughed  out,  and  subjected  to  the  same  oper- 
ation. By  this  system  the  plantations  will 
yield  from  2000  to  8000  pounds  of  sugar  to 
the  acre. 

Rice  can  be  grown  very  profitably  on  the 
high  lands  in  allparts  of  the  State.  The  yel- 
low or  golden  rice  is  best  adapted  to  either 
wet  or  017  culture.  There  are  large  bodies 
of  land  along  the  Gulf  coast  admirably  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  staple. 

The  fruit  culture  is  confined  to  the  produo- 
tion  of  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  guavas,  bana^ 
nas,  pine  apples,  cocoa  nuts,  &c.,  &c.  On 
the  hummock  lands  from  300  to  400  barrels  of 
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oranges,  lemons  and  otives  to  the  acre  are 
sometimes  realized;  on  pine  lands,  with 
proper  attention »  200  barrels  per  acre.  Wild 
grapes,  some  of  them  very  superior,  hanging 
in  large  heavy  clusters,  both  white  and  purple, 
are  abundant.  The  Bermuda  arrow  root 
flourishes  throughout  southern  Florida,  pro- 
ducing 200  or  300  bushels  to  the  acre,  yield- 
ing, with  very  imperfect  mills,  six  or  eight 
pounds  of  flour  to  the  bushel,  worth  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  cents  per  pound.  The  country 
is  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  horses  and 
mules.  The  climate  afibrds  perennial  pasture, 
and  renders  unnecessary  expensive  provibion 
of  forage  and  stabling.  As  many  of  these 
animals  as  might  be  required  for  the  country, 
could  be  raised  to  the  age  of  three  years,  with- 
out requiring  the  expenditure  of  as  many 
dollars.  The  healthfulness  of  these  animab 
in  this  section  is  notorious. 


« 
» 


VUSGI.  OB  BB£UT. 

The  farmer,  in  passing  through  his  fields  of 
com  or  wheat,  has  his  attention  oflen  arrested 
by  ears  of  the  grain  which  have  undergone  a 
most  singular  metamorphosis  or  change.    In 

Elace  of  the  sound  kernels,  he  finds  a  huge 
lack  excrescence,  composed  of  what  seems  to 
be  an  impalpable,  sooty  dust,  which  soils  the 
fingers  and  clothing  when  brought  in  contact 
with  it.  This  smut,  or  fungoid  growth,  is  a 
very  remarkable  production,  and,  regarded 
from  every  point  of  view,  seems  to  be  devoid 
of  all  use — a  thing  to  be  hated — an  abomina- 
tion. The  mass  of  sooty  dust  is  a  regular 
plant,  of  most  singular  ana  complex  structure, 
and  possessing  a  reproductive  power  hardly 
excelled  by  any  vegetable  or  animal  organism. 
As  though  the  chances  of  the  hateful  thing  for 
multiply ug  itself  were  not  great  enough  with 
ordinary  organs,  it  hais  con^rred  upon  it  three 
or  four  difierent  modifications  of  the  function. 
They  may  multiply  themselves  by  means  of 
the  spawn,  or  mycelium,  by  self-division  or 
lamination,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  spe- 
cies of  germination,  or  they  may  be  propa- 
gated bv  seeds  or  their  equivalents,  produced 
m  special  receptacles.  Every  cell  or  tissue 
may  contain  its  germs,  and  each  germ  springs 
up  into  new  forms,  equally  fitted  for  propaga- 
tion, in  a  few  hours  or  minutes.  While  exam- 
ining some  of  the  cells  under  the  microscope, 
they  are  observed  to  pass  through  the  course 
of  their  existence,  and  give  birth  to  thousands 
of  new  organisms. 

The  number  of  genns  or  other  reproduc- 
tive bodies  which  parasitic  fungi  produce,  is 
incalculable-^almost  infinite.  One  grain  in 
weight  of  the  black  matter  found  in  place  of 
the  ear  of  com,  contains  upwards  o£  four 
millions  of  spores  or  seed  vessels,  which  are 
again  filled  with  sporules  so  minute  that  the 
highest  powers  of  the  microscope  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish them. 
Doubtless  the  reader,  if  duniliar  with  fiunn* 


work,  and  a  keen-sighted  observer,  has  often 
seen  a  kind  of  ethereal  smoke  or  evaporation 
proceeding  from  the  diseased  heads  of  grain, 
when  moved  by  a  single  breeze.  This  appar- 
ent vapor  is  formed  of  the  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  the  seeds  of  the  ftingi,  which,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  ruptured  vessels,  float  like 
an  airy  cloud  or  gossamer  veil,  whither  the 
winds  may  drive  them.  The  atmosphere  is 
loaded  with  these  germs  in  the  latter  days  of 
summer ;  and,  if  it  were  not  for  a  wise  pro- 
vision connected  with  their  fructification  and 
growth,  fungus,  or  mildew,  would  spread  over 
the  vegetable  world  like  a* pall  of  death. 
Nothing  but  fire  or  strong  acids  seems  compe- 
tent to  destroy  the  seeds,  so  tenacious  are  they 
of  vitality.  Summer^s  heat  nor  wintered  frost 
cannot  km,  nor  water  drown  them. 

Fortunate  indeed  is  it,  that  they  re<^uire  pe- 
culiar atmospheric  and  other  conditions  for 
their  growth.  If  these  are  not  favorable,  they 
will  not  spread  nor  develop  themselves.  Some 
seasons  are  peculiarly  suited  to  the  awakening 
of  the  dormant  seeds  which  rest  upon  every- 
thing, although  entirely  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Last  year,  the  fungus  peculiar  to  the 
grape,  called  mildew,  manifested  itself  to  a 
fearful  extent  in  many  sections  of  the  country, 
causing  great  loss.  Sometimes  the  wheat  crop 
is  cut  off  by  the  fungoid  growths  called  rust ; 
and,  occasionally,  all  vegetable  substances 
suffer  from  the  rapid  fructification  of  these 
strange  parasitic  plants. 

Sulphurous  acid  destroys  the  germs;  and 
this  we  secure  by  the  application  of  sulphur  to 
leaves  and  fruits  before  the  pest  fairly  mani- 
fests itself.  Under  cover,  in  glass  structures, 
it  can  be  completely  mastered  by  proper  care ; 
but,  out  of  doors,  the  ruin  can  hardly  be 
averted. — Dr,  Nithola^  Journal  of  ChenUkry, 


BOTS  nr  EOBSES  AGAIN. 

I  see  in  the  last  number  of  the  Homestead^ 
an  article  copied  from  the  correspondence  of 
the  Nkw  England  Farmer,  taking  the  ground 
that  the  bots  in  horses  are  very  injurious  to  the 
horse,  causing  death.  But  the  writer  is  entire- 
ly mistaken  in  his  conclusions  on  the  subject. 

From  many  investigations  into  the  subject, 
and  from  the  testimony  of  Youatt,  Spooner, 
Stewart,  Dadd,  and  others,  I  am  perfectly  sat- 
isfied that  the  bots  never  turn  upon  the  stom- 
ach until  it  b  so  diseased  that  death  is  certain. 

The  stomach  of  the  horse  is  the  chosen  home 
of  the  bots,  and  whV  should  they  try  to  make 
a  way  out  of  it,  until  the  appointed  time?  He 
does  not  feed  upon  the  stomach,  but  upon  the 
chyme,  and  onlv  turns  upon  the  stomach  to 
escape  death.  Aine  out  of  ten  of  the  horses 
whose  stomachs  we  have  examined,  have  con- 
tained bots.  Some  of  those  horses  had  beea 
killed  by  accident,  while  in  perfect  health. 
We  have  found  the  bots  eating  through  the 
stomachs  of  those  horses,  within  three  or  four 
hours  after  death,  although  they  were  perfectly^ 
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well,  till  the  moment  of  death.    The  eridenoe  | 
to  me  18  coDcluaive,  that  thej  in  no  way  in- 
jared  the  stomach  nntil  death. 

A  valuable  essay,  by  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  Y.  S. 
on  this  subject,  has  recently  appeared  in  the 
American  Farmer^  and  as  both  he  and  Dr. 
Stewart  are  authority  in  this  countiy,  their  ev- 
idence is  entitled  to  great  weight. 

I  wish  it  might  put  an  end  to  the  present 
system  of  "doctormg  (killing?)  horses  for  the 
bots.^^  There  are  hundreds  of  valuable  horses 
killed  by  the  awful  drugging  they  get  to  kill 
the  bots,  which  can^t  be  killed  by  anything 
yon  can  put  in  his  stomach. 

Ma)  hew  records  an  instance,  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  stomach,  covered  with  bots, 
was  corked  np  in  Spirits  of  Wine  for  two  years, 
without  killing  them.  Bracy  Clark,  an  Eng- 
lish veterinarian,  to  whom  May  hew  says  **the 
public  owe  all  their  knowledge  of  the  bot  fly," 
claims  that  **tbe  bot  is  harmless  if  not  benefi- 
cial."— G,  W.  i>.,  Philadelphia^  in  the  Home- 
gtead, 

BABTHQUAXSa 

"There  is,"  says  Humboldt,  "no  other  out- 
ward manifestation  of  force  known  to  us — 
the  murderous  inventions  of  our  own  race  in- 
cluded— ^through  which,  in  the  brief  period  of 
a  few  seconds  or  minuteis,  ia  larger  number  of 
human  beings  have  been  destroyed  than  by 
earthquakes."  Lightning  ayd  storm,  war  and 
plague,  are  but  weak  and  inefficient  agents 
of  destruction  in  comparison  with  the  earth's 
internal  forces.  And  as  earthquakes  surpass 
all  other  phenomena  as  a^nts  of  sudden  de- 
struction, so  the  impression  which  they  pro- 
duce on  those  who,  lor  the  first  time,  experi- 
ence their  effects,  is  peculiarly  «nd  indescrib- 
ably awful.  Men  of  reputed  courage  speak 
of  a  feeling  of  "intolerable  dread"  produced 
by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  "even  when 
unaccompanied  by  subterranean  noises. '^^  The 
impression  is  not  that  of  simple  fear,  but  a 
feeling  of  absolute  pain.  The  reason  seems 
for  a  while  to  have  lost  the  power  of  separat- 
ing real  from  imaginary  causes  of  terror. 
The  lower  animals  fuiso  are  thrown  into  a  state 
of  terror  and  distress.  "Swine  and  dogs," 
says  Humboldt,  "are  particularly  affected  by 
the  phenomena  of  earthquakes."  And  he  adds 
that  "the  very  crocodiles  of  the  Orinoco, 
otherwise  as  dumb  as  our  little  lizards,  leave 
the  shaken  bed  of  the  stream  and  run  bellow- 
ing into  the  woods."  Humboldt's  explanation 
of  the  peculiar  sensations  of  alarm  and  awe 
produced  by  an  earth<}uake  upon  those  who 
for  the  first  time  expenence  the  effects  of  the 
phenomenon,  is  in  all  probability  the  correct 
one.  **Tbe  impression  here  is  not,^'  he  says, 
"the  consequence  of  the  recollection  of  de- 
structive catastrophes  presented  to  our  imagi- 
nation by  narratives  of  historical  events ;  what 
teixes  us  so  wonderfully  is  the  disabuse  of  that 
innate  faith  in  the  fixidity  of  the  solid  and 
surset  foundations  of  the  earth.    Fmax  eariy 


childhood  we  are  habituated  to  the  contrast 
between  the  mobile  element  water,  and  the 
immobility  of  the  soil  on  which  we  stand.  All 
the  evidences  of  our  senses  confirm  this  belief. 
But  when  suddenly  the  ground  begins  to  rock 
beneath  us,  the  feeling  of  an  unknown  m3rB- 
terious  power  in  nature  coming  into  operation 
and  shaking  the  solid  globe,  arises  in  the 
mind.  The  illusion  of  the  whole  of  our  earlier 
life  is  annihilated  in  an  instant. — CornhiU 
Magazine, 

« 

Rheumatism. — ^What  is  the  matter  with  my 
mare  ?  She  raised  a  colt  last  year,  has  not 
been  in  good  condition  since  the  colt  was 
weaned,  but  I  have  worked  her  some,  until  a 
short  time  since.     When  I  took  her  out  of  the 

1>asture  she  was  very  lame,  hind  leg  was  swol- 
en  and  feverish  at  gambrel  joint.  I  took 
some  blood  from  the  neck,  and  bathed  the  leg 
with  liniment.  Next  day  another  leg  was 
swollen,  and  the  swelling^  seems  to  ^o  from 
one  limb  to  another,  and  now  she  is  so  stiff 
that  she  can  hardly  move,  with  swelling  on  the 
belly.  She  has  no  appetite  and  cannot  live 
but  a  short  time  without  help.  n.  c. 

A  dose  of  physic  (seven  or  eight  drachms  of 
aloes)  should  be  given  to  the  mare  and  a 
drachm  of  acetate  of  potash  dissolved  in  the 
water  that  sh^  drinks,  so  that  she  msy  take 
that  quantity  each  day.  The  swollen  leg 
should  be  fomented  with  hot  water  for  half  an 
hour  several  times  a  day,  and  should  be  care- 
fully rubbed  dry  after  each  fomentation.  The 
swollen  part  of  the  leg  should  also  be  bandaged 
with  flannel. —  Western  Rural. 


Agricultural  Jokes. — The  Ohio  Farmer 
gets  off  the  following : — 

Large  horses  are  generally  most  admired  by 
farmers ;  but  farmers  are  most  admired  who 
pony  up. 

Prosperity  is  generally  based  on  knowledge 
and  industry;  the  swine  will  get  most  tlut 
nose  most. 

Farmers  are  like  fowls— neither  will  get  full 
crotM  without  industry. 

&cau8e  a  man  who  attends  a  flock  of  sheep 
is  a  shepherd,  makes  it  no  reason  that  a  man 
who  keeps  cows  should  be  a  cotD-ard. 

We  like  to  see  a  fanner  increase  the  growth 
of  useful  plants  and  shrubs  around  his  home, 
but  do  not  like  to  see  him  use  rails,  poles  and 
boards  to  prop-a^gate  with. 


The  California  Farmer  says  that  Thomas 
A.  Garey  and  two  other  gentlemen  in  Los  An- 
geles are  commencing  the  silk  business  in  earn- 
est. They  have  now  growing  about  75,000 
good  sized  mnlberry  trees,  and  126,000  seed- 
lings ;  about  150  to  200,000  worms  will  be 
fed  this  year.  Their  work  is  a  success,  as  is 
shown  by  the  cocoons  now  on  exhibition  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Prevost,  the  pioneer  silk 
grower,  at  the  Pavilion,  in  San  Francisco. 
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Thus  I  heard  a  poet  say, 
As  be  aaDg  la  merry  glee : 

"Ab  I  'twill  be  a  golden  day, 
When  my  Inip  comes  o'er  the  teat 


'*J  do  know  a  cottage  '^ne 
As  a  poet's  house  sbould  be, 

And  ibe  cottage  sball  be  mine, 
When  my  sLlp  cootes  o'er  the 


I 


**I  do  know  a  maiden  fair, 
Fair  and  fond  and  dear  to  me, 

And  we'll  be  a  wedded  pair. 
When  my  ship  comes  o'er  the  seal 

**And  within  tbat  cottage  fine, 

Blesi  as  any  king  may  be, 
Evpry  pleasure  aball  be  mine. 

Wneu  my  snip  comes  o'er  toe  se*! 

"To  be  rich  Is  to. he  great; 

Love  1«  only  for  the  free ; 
GWe  me  pailenco  while  1  wait 

Till  my  ship  comes  o'er  the  seal" 

Months  and  years  have  come  and  gone 

iSio''  e  the  poet  tang  to  me, 
Yet  he  »ti.l  keeps  hoping  on 

For  the  ship  from  o'er  the  seal 

Thus  th*)  siren  voice  of  Hope 
Whitpers  ttlll  to  you  and  me. 

Of  something  in  the  fatnre's  scope, 
Some  golden  ship  from  o'er  the  seal 

Never  sailor  jet  hath  found, 
Looking  windward  to  the  lee, 

Any  veesel  homeward  bound. 
Like  tnat  ship  from  o'er  the  seal 

Kever  comes  the  shining  deck, 
But  that  tiny  clnud  may  be, 

Though  it  seems  the  merest  speck. 
The  |<romised  ship  from  o'er  the  seal 


Kever  looms  the  swelling  sail, 
But  the  wind  U  blowing  firee, 

Aiid  that  may  be  the  precious  gale 
That  brings  the  ship  from  o'er  the  seal 


HOlJSEHOIiD  BEOHEFTS. 

A  reader  who  says  she  has  tried  some  of  the 
origiDal  receipts  published  in  the  Farmkr^  and 
found  them  very  good,  desires  her  sister  hoose- 
wives  to  keep  this  department  well  filled,  and 
contributes  her  share,  as  follows : — 

Making  Yeast. 

Take  five  good-sized  potatoes ;  pare  and 
wash  clean ;  grate  them  fine ;  add  one  cup  of 
sugar ;  two- thirds  cup  of  salt ;  then  pour  in 
about  three  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  keep 
E^tirring ;  when  about  milk  warm,  add  one  cup 
of  hop  water  and  a  cupful  of  yeast,  if  you 
have  it,  if  not,  take  one  yeast  cake,  dissolved 
in  a  cup  of  warm  water. 

Cottage  Pudding. 
One  cup  of  milk ;  one  egg ;  two  tablespoon- 
f  uls  of  melted  butter ;  two  caps  of  flour ;  one 


teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar ;  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda.  Bake  half  an  hour  and 
serve  with  hot  sauce.  Ellie. 

Cheder,  N.  H.,  1868. 

ToscATOBS  NEXT  WiNTER. — ^This  favoHte 
vegetable  is  eaten  with  added  relish  during 
winter,  when  the  garden  is  locked  up,  and 
«sauce"  is  hard  to  procure.  A  little  pains- 
taking now  will  secure  a  good  supply  for  the 
time  of  nc^d.    Select  ripe,  sound  tomatoer , 

Elace  them  in  a  colander,  immerse  them  in 
oiling  water  to  loosen  the  skins,  lift  them  out, 
and  peel  them  at  once.  Cook  them  ia  a  por- 
celain lined  kettle.  Tin  will  answer  if  it  be 
not  much  worn,  but  iron  is  easily  corroded  by 
their  acid,  and  the  fruit  will  be  spoiled  in  color 
and  flavor  bv  its  use.  Stir  with  a  wooden 
spoon  or  pudding  stick.  Tomatoes  may  be 
kept  without  yery  thorough  cooking,  but  as 
they  are  largely  composed  of  water  the  sauce 
will  be  much  better  if  boiled  down  one-half  or 
more  of  its  original  bulk.  Put  them  up  in  tin 
cans  if  bottles  cannot  be  procured,  and  solder 
the  tops  tight  while  the  contents  are  boilinjg 
hot.  This  is  a  troublesome  process,  and  fruit 
preserving  jars  or  bottles,  which  are  now  easily 
had  at  almost  every  country  store,  will  be  pre- 
ferred. With  these,  as  with  all  vegetables  or 
fruits  to  be  kept  air-tight,  the  one  great  point 
of  care  is  to  make  them  air-tight.  Have  the 
bottles  heated  thlt  they  may  not  crack,  poor 
in  the  hot  contents,  filling  the  jar,  and  fasten 
the  cover  at  once.  By  the  use  of  fruit-pre- 
serving powders  or  solution,  which  prevent 
fermentation,  less  care  is  needed  to  exclude 
the  air.  Many  who  have  used  these  prepara- 
tions prefer  «them  to  the  former  method. 
^■^Ameriean  AgricuUurisi, 

Apple  Jam. — ^The  apples  which  should  be 
ripe,  and  of  the  best  eatmg  sort,  bein^  pared 
and  quartered,  are  put  into  a  pan  with  just  wa- 
ter to  cover  them,  and  boiled  until  they  can 
be  reduced  to  a  mash.  Then  for  each  pound 
of  the  pared  apples,  a  pound  of  sifted  su«pr 
is  added,  being  spriuKled  over  the  boilmg 
mixture.  Boil  and  stir  it  well  until  reduced 
to  a  jam.  Then  put  it  into  pots.  The  above 
is  the  most  simple  way  of  making  it ;  but  to 
have  it  of  the  best  possible  clearness,  make  a 
thick  syrup  with  three  pounds  of  suorar  to  each 
pint  of  water,  and  clarify  it  with  an  egg.  Then 
add  one  pint  of  this  syrup  for  eyery  three 
pounds  ofapples,  and  boil  the  jam  to  a  proper 
thickness. 

Sweet  Spiced  Peaches. — Select  large 
freestone  peaches  with  large  pits,  quite  ripe» 
but  npt  the  least  soft ;  remove  the  roughness 
of  the  skin  by  friction ;  then  halve  the  peach 
and  take  out  the  pit ;  fill  the  cavity  with  white 
mustard-seed,  one  pod  of  bird  or  cherry  pep- 
per very  small,  or  if  these  cannot  be  obtained, 
two  kernels  of  black  pepper,  a  few  cassia 
bads,  and  a  piece  of  mace; 'sew  them  up. 
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pour  oyer  them  hot  yinegar,  three  times ;  add 
to  ona  quart  of  vinegar  one  pound  of  sugar ; 
heat  the  syrup  and  pour  it  over  the  fruit ; 
cover  tight  and  keep  the  peaches  under  the 
syrup ;  examine  often,  and  keep  them  in  a 
cool  place ;  if  the  fruit  is  very  hard,  after 
being  scalded,  set  the  bottles  in  the  bath  un- 
til heated  through. 

^  Apflb  Melange. — The  following  prepara^ 
tions,  in  which  apples  are  the  principal  ingre- 
dients, make  excellent  dessert : — 

Apple- Snow, — Put  twelve  good  tart  apples 
in  cold  water,  and  set  them  over  the  nre ; 
when  soft,  drain  the  water,  strip  the  skins  off 
the  apples,  core  them,  aud  lay  them  in  a  deep 
dish.  Beat  the  whites  of  twelve  eggs  to  a 
stiff  froth ;  put  half  a  pound  of  finely-pow- 
dered white  sugar  to  the  apples ;  beat  them  to 
a  stiff  froth,  and  add  the  beaten  eggs.  Beat 
the  whole  to  a  stiff  snow ;  then  turn  it  into  a 
dessert-dish,  and  ornament  it  with  myrtle  or 
box. 

A  Delicious  Dish  of  Apples. — ^Take  two 
pounds  of  apples,  pare  and  core  them,  slice 
them  into  a  pan ;  add  one  pound  loaf-sugar, 
the  juice  of  three  lemons,  and  the  grated  rind 
of  one.  Let  these  boil  about  two  hours. 
Turn  it  into  a  mould,  and  serve  it  with  thick 
cubtard  or  cream. 

Apple- Pudding.—  Pare  and  stew  three  pints 
of  apples ;  maah  them,  and  add  four  eggs,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  sugar  and  nut- 
meg, or  grated  lemon.  Bake  it  on  short 
crust. — Oermantown  Telegraph, 

Pickle  Chow-Chow. — ^Two  quarts  green 
tomatoes,  two  quarts  white  onions,  two  quarts 
pickling  beans,  one  dozen  green  cucumbers, 
one  dozen  green  peppers,  one  large  or  two 
small  beads  of  cabbage.  Chop  all  fine; 
sprinkle  a  teacup  of  salt  over  it,  and  let  it 
stand  over  night.  Next  morning  pour  off  the 
brine,  season  with  two  tablespoons  of  ground 
mustard,  two  tablespoons  celery  seed,  two  of 
black  pepper,  one  half  tablespoon  of  cayenne, 
two  or  ground  cloves,  two  of  turmeric,  two  of 
curry  powder.  Cover  the  mixture  with  the 
best  or  vinegar,  with  a  cup  of  biown  sugar. 
Boil  two  hours  slowly,  continually  stirring. 
When  cooked,  add  two  tablespoons  of  salad 
oil,  while  the  mixture  is  hot. 


DBX8S  IN  BXULTION  TO  VIQUBV. 

In  adapting  the  dress  to  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  wearer,  a  certain  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing, and  of  the  proper  proportions  of  the 
figure  is,  of  course,  the  chief  help.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  well  ascertamed  rules 
which  may  safely  be  taught.  One,  for  in- 
stance, is  that  transverse  shapes  generally 
tend  to  lessen  height  and  increase  breadth, 
while  longitudinal  forms  have  the  opposite  ef- 
fect. Another  well-known  rule  (wnich  I  be- 
lieve is  easily  explained  bj  a  reference  to 


optical  science)  is  the  tendency  of  light  colors 
to  increase  the  apparent  size,  and  vice  versa. 
People  of  more  than  average  size  should  be 
cautious  about  wearing  white  or  very  light 
colors  for  this  reason,  luthough  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  proportion  and  color  im- 
press the  eye  so  much  more  sensibly  than 
mere  scale  that  this  rule  is  a  very  subordinate 
one,  and  only  to  be  applied  after  those  more 
important  subjects  have  been  thoroughly  con- 
sidered. It  should,  however,  be  remembered 
that  more  than  a^^erago  size  natunlly  involves 
a  certain  degree  of  conspicuousness,  which 
makes  any  peculiarity  of  dress  doubly  unde- 
sirable in  such  cases.  A  small  person  may  * 
wear  with  impunity  both  colors  and  shapes, 
which  would  be  inexcusably  striking  on  a  large 
figure.  ^  Nothmg  goes  so  far  to  redeem  un- 
usual size  as  complete  repose  both  in  form 
and  color.  Much  trimming,  loose  ends  and 
streamers,  frills,* and  furbelows,  and  caprices 
of  all  kinds  are  apt  to  become  intolerable 
when  magnified,  while  on  a  small  scale  they 
may  please,  hj  a  certain  fluttering  airiness 
which  is  in  keeping  with  the  impression  of  a 
tiny  creature.  But  here  also  proportion  may 
almost  reverse  the  effect  of  s^e.  A  short 
heavy  figure  may  even  more  imperatively 
need  quietness  in  aress  than  one  of  twice  its 
actual  volume  which  has  run  up  into  slender- 
ness.  And  this  naturally  leads  me  to  the 
second  respect  in  which  dress  should  be 
adapted  to  the  wearer,  namely,  character; 
which,  indeed,  is  scarcely  separable  from  the 
form  on  which  it  is  increased,  and  according 
to  which  such  questions  as  the  last  should 
mainly  be  decided.—  Cornhill  Magazine, 


THB  OHTTiMTBTBY  OF  FUBNITUBJD. 

Young  housekeepers  do  not  always  under- 
stand the  theory  of  the  chemical  and  mechan- 
ical action  of  different  substances  on  articles 
of  furniture.  The  substances  from  which  fur- 
niture is  chiefly  exposed  to  injury  are  water, 
oils,  alcohols,  and  acids.  Acids  act  on  mar- 
ble, garble  is  itself  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime ;  that  is,  it  is  a  compound  of  carbonic 
acid  and  lime.  Now,  the  carbonic  acid  has  a 
comparatively  weak  aflSnity  for  lime,  and  most 
other  acids  will  prevail  over  it  and  take  its 
place  when  brought  in  contact  with  it,  thus 
destroying  the  texture  of  the  stone,  liberating 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  leaving  nitrate  of  lime, 
or  muriate  of  lime,  or  sulphate,  or  acetate  of 
lime,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder,  in  its  place.  But  oils,  alcohols, 
and  water  produce  no  effect  on  marble.  All 
varnished  or  polished  surfaces  of  wood  on  the 
other  hand,  while  not  ujured  usually  by  acids, 
are  attacked  by  alcohol.  Varnishes  are  com- 
posed of  different  ^ums  and  resins,  which  are 
generally  soluble  m  alcohol.  Man^  of  them 
are  made  by  dissolving  the  material  m  alcohol 
so  as  to  liquify  them,  and  then,  when  they  are 
applied,  the  alcohol  evaporates,  leaving  the 
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gum  or  refiin  in  a  thin,  even  coating  over  the 
surface.  If  now  any  alcoholic  Bubstanoe 
comes  upon  such  a  surface,  whether  it  be  alco- 
hol itself,  as  used  for  lamps,  or  spirits  of  anv 
kind,  or  even  wine,  which  contains  but  a  small 
per  centage  of  alcohol,  a  portion  of  it  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  brilliancy  of  tho  surface  is  de- 
stroyed. Oils  will  not  attack  either  marbles 
or  varnished  surfaces,  and  will  do  no  injury 
except  to  naked  wood  or  other  porous  sub- 
stances which  admit  tbem  into  the  pores,  from 
which  they  cannot  afterwards  be  easily  ex- 
pelled. Water  affects  no  substances  except 
such  as  have  open  pores  exposed,  in  which 
'case  it  enters  and  causes  the  substance  to 
swell,  or  such  as  are  soluble  in  water,  as  glue 
in  joints,  and  mucilage  or  gum  arabic,  used 
sometimes  for  attaching  superficial  ornaments 
to  fancy  work. 


Hair  Washes. — It  is  only  right  to  refer  to 
a  source  of  possible  disease  which  is  peculiar- 
ly wide  spread  just  now,  and  against  which  the 
public  should  be  cautioned.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  quite  a  rage  for  the  use  of  hair 
••washes"  or  ♦•restorers,"  which,  whilst  the 
charge  of  their  being  ••dyes"  is  indignantly 
repudiated,  yet  in  a  short  time  ••restore"  the 
color  of  the  hair.  The  active  agent  in  these 
washes  is,  of  course,  lead.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  probably,  k  moderate  use  of  such  a  lo- 
tion would  be  unattended  with  mischief;  but 
it  is  worth  remembering  that  palsy  has  been 
known  to  be  produced  by  the  long  continued 
use  of  cosmetics  containmg  lead.  But  of  the 
thousands  of  persons  who  are  applying  lead  to 
their  scalps,  there  will  doubtless  be  some  with 
an  extreme  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  the 
poison,  and  these  will  certainly  run  no  incon- 
siderable risk  of  Gnding  the  •'restoration"  of 
their  hair  attended  by  loss  of  power  in  their 
wrists. — The  Lancet, 


The  Virtues  op  Borax. — ^The  washer- 
women of  Holland  and  Belgium,  so  proverbi- 
ally dean,  and  who  get  up  their  linens  so 


beautifully  white,  nse  refined  borax  as  washing 
powder,  instead  of  soda,  in  the  proportion  of 
a  large  handful  of  borax  powder  to  about  tea 
gallons  of  boiling  water;  they  save  in  soap 
nearly  half.  All  the  large  washing  establish- 
ments adopt  the  same  mode.  For  laces,  cam- 
brics, Ac.,  an  extra  quantity  of  the*powder  is 
used,  and  for  crinolines,  (requiring  to  be  made 
stiff,)  a  strong  solution  is  necessary.  Borax 
being  a  neutral  salt,  does  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  injure  the  texture  of  the  linen ;  its  ef- 
fect is  to  soften  the  hardest  water,  and  there- 
fore it  should  be  kept  on  the  toilet  table.  To 
the  taste  it  is  rather  sweet,  is  used  for  clean- 
ing the  hair,  is  an  excellent  dentrifice,  and  in 
bot  countries  is  used  in  combination  with  tar- 
taric acid  and  bi-carbonate  of  soda  as  a  cool- 
ing beverage. 


Ladies^  Horns. — ^We  must  commiserate 
the  unfortunate  Charles  VI.,  of  France,  who 
sought  to  beguile  thought  in  any  way,  however 
puerile,  when  we  remember  what  manner  of 
of  woman  was  his  coarse  and  cruel  con- 
sort, Isabella  of  Bavaria.  Surely  no  man  in 
his  senses  can  wonder  that  the  sight  of  her 
did  occasionally  scare  the  imoecile  king,  for 
on  her  head  she  wore  horns,  and  tht^se 
grew  wider  and  wider,  and  in  proportion  high- 
er. This  formidable  horn  head-dress,  various- 
ly decked  with  jewels  and  fur,  was  introduced 
into  France  by  the  queen  above-named,  and 
eventually  became  so  monstrous  that,  the  horns 
growing  at  least  two  yards  apart  from  each 
other,  door-ways  were  enlarged  to  admit  the 
breadth  of  them.  And  not  only  horns,  but 
tails  were  at  that  time  worn  by  ladies ;  and  to 
these  robes  a-queuej  or  long-train  dresses* 
were  attached  sleeves  which  swept  the  ground. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  it  may  be  observed  that 
ornaments  resembling  animals^  ears  were 
sometimes  appended  to  the  horns;  but  the 
under-garmenis  of  this  amazing  costume  were 
usually  of  wool  or  coarse  cloUi,  for  fine  linen 
was  at  that  time  so  rare  in  France,  that  the 
mighty  Isabella  herself  possessed  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  it  as  a  luxury. 
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the  fear.  It  ia 
}  now  winter.' 

The  nm  rises 
9  l«t^     and     sets 

earlj.  The  trees 
•  have  shed  their 

I  leaves,  and  look 
like  mere  skele- 
tons of  their  foi^ 
^mer    selves, 
L  Birds  and  insects 
have      migrated 
-  orhidtLamselves 
e*rth.    We  »ome- 
oall  it  a  gloomj 
,  and  feel  that  na- 
Bnt  wliy  M>P    "A 
t  openrtiogs  are  in 
which    the   seeds, 
buds,  and  roots  of  future  plants  and  flowen 
are  not  only  preserved  but  elaborated  that 
when  th<-  prolific  months  of  Spring  arrive,  thej 
maj  burst  iru>  life  in  all  the  freslineat  and 


vigor  of  a  new  birth."  The  frost  wbich  binds 
the  stream  loosens  tbesoil,  and  bj  disintegrat- 
ing the  rocks  adds  to  its  prodactive  power. 
The  old  English  adage  that 

"Deoember'i  froat  sad  Junnry'i  flood, 
KsTcr  boded  tfa«  Boibuilmui  good," 

is  far  from  being  correct.  The  frozen  clods 
cnunble  down  iutbe  spring  so  minutely  divided 
at  materiallj  to'  lesson  the  labor  of  the  hus- 
bandman in  preparing  the  soil  for  seed.  We 
might  enlarge  npon  the  bsieficiol  efiects  of 
frost  during  winter,  but  at  present  will  con- 
fine oar  remarks  to  some  of  il«  operations 
earlier  in  Uie  season. 

The  efftfct  of  frost  upon  vegetables  depends 
upon  circanutances.  If  they  thraw  gradually 
without  exposure  to  the  light,  they  receive  but 
little  apparent  injury.  Scions,  and  cutUngs  of 
trees,  bashes  and  vines,  may  be  buried  a  few 
inches  in  the  gronnd,  and  remain  all  winter 
without  injury.  Of  course  they  freeze  as  hard 
as  the  ground  with  which  they  are  covered. 
But  they  thaw  gradually  and  in  the  dark. 
Potatoes  left  in  the  ground  often  vegetate  the 
next  season.  The  roots  of  grass,  grain  and 
trees,  are  fVosen  solid  during  the  winter.  If 
they  were  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
thawe4  in  the  light  they  trould  be  killed,  but 
being  thawed  gradually  and  in  the  absence  of 
light  they  retain  their  vitality.  Apples  ore 
often  frozen  in  the  cellar,  and  thaw  without 
qjparent  injnry. 

The  effects  of  early  frosts  in  the  Antnmn 
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upon  vegetation,  varies  greatly  at  different 
times.  Sometimes  a  slight  fro>t  destroys  all 
vegetable  life,  while  another  year,  a  frost  in 
whjch  the  temperature  is  considerably  lower, 
appears  to  do  but  little  injury.  There  was  a 
smart  frost  the  present  season,  September  28, 
which  we  supposed  would  effectually  destroy 
all  the  vines,  but  much  to  our  surprise  the 
tomatoes  and  beans  and  grape  vines  continued 
fresh  and  green,  and  we  frequently  beard  the 
remark,  How  little  injury  the  frost  has  done ! 
There  could  be  no  mibtake  about  the  severity 
of  the  cold.  There  was  not  only  frost,  but  a 
freeze.  We  actually  saw  ice  made  on  the  sur- 
face of  water  standing  by  the  house. 

Thinking  of  the  subject,  it  occurred  to  us 
that  the  frozen  articles  had  thawed  under  cov- 
er, with  a  partial  exclusion  of  the  I'ght.  A 
heavy  damp  cloud  hung  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth  like  a  thick  blanket,  and  shut  off  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  continued  till  sometime  in 
the  afternoon.  The  morning  was  cold  and 
chilly,  and  the  thrawing  took  place  gradually, 
and  under  just  that  combination  of  circum- 
stances that  would  be  most  likely  to  prevent  in- 
jury from  the  frost.  If  the  sun  had  shone  out 
bright  and,  clear  the  next  morning,  the  bean 
and  tomato  leaves  would  have  turned  black, 
the  com  leaves  white,  and  the  injury  would 
have  been  much  greater  than  it  proved. 
A  change  of  wind  that  cendensed  the  vapor 
and  suspended  it  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
saved  the  plants. 

Light  especially  when  imparted  by  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  is  an  agent  of  great  power, 
and  although  we  have  lived  in  it  all  our  days 
and  bathed  in  an  ocean  of  light,  how  little  do 
we  know  of  its  properties  and  powers.  It  is 
the  great  organizer  by  which  nature  builds  up 
all  her  living  organizations,  and  it  is  also  a  dis- 
organizer,  by  which  organisms  are  reduced  to 
their  elements,  to  be  again  used  as  materials 
for  building  up  other  organisms.  It  is  one 
of  the  forces  of  nature,  and  the  more  we  un- 
derstand the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  the 
better  shall  we  be  able  to  sabject  it  to  our 
service.  • 

▲BOBTION  IN  COWB. 
A  searching  investigation  with  regard  to 
thf.  cause  of  abortion  in  cows  has  been  carried 
on  during  the  past  season  by  a  Conunission 
of»pointed  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society.     They  have  examined  the  vegeuble 


growths  on  a  great  number  of  farm's,  especial- 
ly with  reference  to  ergot  and  the  plants  on 
which  it  is  found.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
something  definite  will  result  from  this  careful 
investigation.  The  veterinary  editor  of  the 
North  British  Agriculturist  says  stagnant  or 
foul  water  is  injurious  to  all  animals  It 
causes  blood  poisoning  and  thus  leads  to  many- 
febrile  complaints.  It  brings  on  abortion  in 
other  animals  as  well  as  cows.  Two  winters 
ago  three  fine  mares  belonging  to  a  somewhat 
careless  and  untidy  farmer  slipped  their  colts 
shortly  after  Christmas.  The  mares  had  been 
tolerably  well  kept,  and  not  too  hardly  worked, 
but  had  been  watered  for  several  weeks  at  a 
pool,  by  the  side  of  which  a  large  manure 
heap  had  been  foolishly  placed,  and  into 
which  the  highly  colored  oiganic  matters  freely 
found  their  way.  Some  ewes  watered  at  the 
same  pool  cast  their  lambs,  while  another  lot 
of  ewes  kept  two  fields  distant,  managed  ex- 
actly in  the  same  way  but  enjoying  a  purer 
supply  of  water,  carried  their  lambs  to  the  full 
period.  Since  better  care  has  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  water  supply  from  being  contaminated 
by  the  manure  heap,  neither  mares  nor  e?res 
have  suffered  abortion. 


INFIitnCNClB  or  THB  MOON*. 

Young  plants,  like  human  babies,  must 
have  plenty  of  rest.  If  they  shoot  up  from 
the  seed  in  the  waning  of  the  moon,  they  en-  . 
joy  the  repose  of  the  long,  dark  night« ;  if  in 
the  growing  moon,  their  young  life,  over-stini- 
ulated  by  the  licht,  perishes  or  suffers  deterio- 
ration more  or  less. 

The  latest  observations  make  it  certain  that 
the  sun-heat  reflected  from  the  full  moon^s 
face  is  sufficient  to  dispel  clouds,  and  it  must 
modify  Uierefore,  notably,  the  climate  of  the 
kitchen  garden. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  astronomical  dis  • 
coveries  of  the  last  ten  years  is  that  of  the  so-  • 
called  eleven-year  cycle,  during  which  Jupiter 
and  the  other  planets  alternately  collect  upon 
one  side  of  the  sun,  and  then  at  other  times 
disperse  themselves  around  it,  producing  in 
the  one  case  an  abundant  supply  of  spots  upon 
the  Bun^s  disc,  with  aoorrespanding  lowering 
of  the  climate  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  other, 
the  dispersion  and  disappearanite  of  spots, 
and  a  higher  mean  temperature  of  the  earth. 
— Le»Uy^s  Leetwrea, 


—It  has  been  said  that  migatory  birds  prepare 
for  long  Journeys  by  purgation  brought  on  hy  eat- 
ing the  seed  of  a  weed  conmion  on  its  feeding 
ground. 
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BOir-BSABura  appud  tbbjbb— fbuit- 

INO. 

Letter  from  a  corre- 
^  ipondent   at    Tatmton, 
"W.H  R.,"  makes  sev- 
eral inquiries  in  regard 
to  the  management  of 
apple  trees,  which  seem 
to  require  more  space 
than  is  usually  devoted 
to    notices    under    our 
head  of  "Extracts  and 
Replies.^'    We  give  it,  there- 
fore, a  position  somewhat  more 
conspicuous. 

Our  correspondent  desires  to 
be  informed  in  the  first  place, 
''how  to  make  apple  trees  bear  that 
are  standing  in  grass  ground,  and 
that  have  not  been  manured  for 
several  years." 
To  this  query  we  reply,  that  we  consider  it 
the  most  effei.  tual,  and  the  cheapest  way  in  the 
end,  to  plough  the  whole  surface  this  fall,  if 
practicable,  manure  with  compost  or  fresh  ma- 
nure, and  harrow  it  thoroughly  in.  Plough 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  wound  the  stems  of  the 
trees,  and  five  or  six  inches  deep.  If  the  soil 
below  six  inches  is  ordinarily  light,  the  roots 
will  mostly  be  under  thslt  and  will  receive  but 
little  harm  from-  the  plough.  If  a  few  small 
roots  are  disturbed  the  damage  will  be  quite 
trifiing.  This  course  will  not  only  enrich  the 
whole  soil,  but  will  render  it  light  and  porous, 
and  suitable  for  the  roots  of  the  trees  to  ex- 
tend themselves  and  find  nourishment  in  it. 

Top  dressing  will  not  answer ;  its  effect  will 
be  to  enrich  the  surface,  stimulate  the  net-work 
of  grass  roots  that  lie  near  the  top  of  the 
ground,  cover  it  with  an  accumulated  growth, 
and  thus  rob  the  trees  of  the  nutriment  which 
you  are  aiming  to  supply  them  vriih. 

It  will  be  best  to  cultivate  the  orchard  with 
some  hoed  crop  for  a  year  or  two,  and  ma- 
nure moderately  each  season.  In  this  way 
the  soil  will  soon  become  light,  the  atmosphere 
will  have  a  decided  influence  upon  it,  and  a 
paying  crop  may  be  the  result  for  several 
years,  and  the  trees  receive  much  benefit  at  the 
same  time.  These  crops  may  be  barley,  po- 
tatoes, or  mangolds.  The  ground  may  then  be 
stocked  with  grass,  and  a  ton  to  the  acre  cut 


av«Ta<;e 


to  the  trees.  They  will  have  an 
growth  in  the  extennion  of  tbeir  branches  of 
about  eight  inches  annually,  and  their  foliage 
will  be  vigorous  and  of  a  dark  green  color. 
If  apple  trees  do  not  bear  under  such  treat- 
ment— and  sometimes  they  will  not-<  the  cause 
of  such  barrenness,  and  the  remedy  for  it,  are 
alike  unknown  to  us.  On  very  rich  land,  trees 
occasionally  make  so  much  wood  that  they  do 
not  fruit ;  cropping  the  land  with  potatoes  or 
grain  has  a  tenden^^r  to  check  the  grovvth  of 
wood,  and  induce  the  trees  to  bear  fruit. 

We  have  very  little  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
digging  up  the  earth  about  fruit  trees  in  a  cir- 
cle whose  diameter  is  only  six  or  e«ght  feet. 
It  is  probably  better  than  no  digging,  but  is 
not,,  we  think,  an  economical  operation. 

Our  corre^poudent  continues  as  follows  :-* 

*  <*I  have  one  apple  tree  that  bears  one-half  one 
year  and  the  other  half  the  next.  I  shonid  like  to 
know  if  it  cannot  be  made  to  bear  every  year  ?" 

There  are  no  means  in  our  knowledge  of 
making  a  '*tree  bear  all  over  every  year,'^  ex- 
cepting a  generous  soil  and  a  judicious  man- 
agement of  the  tree  in  every  respect.  It  is 
rarely  the  case  that  an  apple  tree  does  bear 
every  year.  A  fair  crop  of  apples  exhausts 
the  tree  and  the  soil  in  a  considerable  degree, 
so  that  both  soil  and  tree  must  have  rest  and 
time  to  recuperate  their  exhausted  powers.  If  a 
tree  bears  a  moderate  crop  every  year,  whether 
it  be  on  one-half  or  the  whole  tree,  it  seems  to 
us  that  it  would  be  about  as  much  as  we  can 
reasonably  expect.    He  continues : — 

*'I  would  also  like  it  If  yon  wonld  give  some  di- 
rections about  trimming,  as  to  time,  and  about 
how  a  tree  ought  to  t>e  trimmed." 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  an  interest  is  still 
felt  in  the  apple  crop,  although  it  has  been  so 
sadly  deficient  for  several  years  past.  It  may 
flourish  again,  and  afford  us  a  large  surplus 
for  foreign  markets.  Wholesome,  nutritious 
and  palatable  as  the  apple  is,  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies among  us  l^ve  undoubtedly  been  without 
it, — ^imless  in  the  most  limited  quantity, — ^for 
four  or  five  years  past.  During  this  period,  less 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  setting  new  or- 
chards ;  those  of  middle  age  have  been  greatly 
neglected,  and  old  trees  have  been  cut  down 
by  himdreds  and  given  to  the  flames* 

Another  and  prime  cause  of  rapid  decay  and 
loss  has  been  occasioned  by  thoughtless,  care- 


less and  injudicious  pruning.    Few  of  the  du- 
for  five  or  six  years  without  special  detriment  I  ties  of  the  farm  are  so  badly  j^erformed — ^bad 
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in  the  manner  in  which  it 'is  done,  and  in  the 
season  usuall^r  selected  for  the  operation. 
Trees  are  living  things,  and  must  be  treated 
as  such.  Their  young  bark  is  as  vulnerable  to 
hob  nail  boots  as  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  as 
easily  mutilated  by  a  dull  saw  or  knife.  No 
skilful  surgeon  would  amputate  a  limb  with 
dull  instruments,  or  leave  the  bleeding  wound 
exposed  to  the  air;  but  many  farmers  who 
have  pruned  for  forty  years,  and  think  they 
'*know  a  thing  or  two  abovt.it,"  do  both. 

Every  wound  made  in  pruning  that  is  half  an 
inch  across  should  be  covered.  J£  the  tree  is 
vigorous  it  will  probably  grow  over  without 
help,  but  covering  greatly  aids  the  effort  of 
the  tree  in  healing  up  any  damage  done  to  its 
outer  garment.  The  best  covering  is  gum 
shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  but  as  alcohol  is 
quite  expensive  at  present,  paint  of  any  color 
will  answer  the  purpose,  if  care  is  used  not  to 
let  it  get  upon  the  bark. 

There  is  need  of  but  very  little  pruning 
where  an  orchard  has  been  properly  managed 
from  the  start ;  no  large  limbs  will  ever  need 
to  be  taken  away,  unless' broken  by.  winds  or 
injured  in  some  other  way.  Prune  htU  little, 
is  a  good  motto,  but  prune  annually.  Do  not 
allow  suckers  or  limbs  that  are  crossing  each 
other  to  grow  several  years  before  they  are 
removed.  Suffer  the  shoots  Ihat  start  out  in 
spring  to  remain  until  the  leaves  have  fallen  in 
autumn  and  then  cut  them  smoothly  off.  The 
tree  needs  them  for  a  time,  and  Nature,  ever 
ready  with  a  helping  hand,  sends  them  out  to 
aid  the  leaves  of  the  top  in  elaborating  the 
sap  and  increasing  the  whole  growth  of  the 

tree. 

As  to  the  best  time  for  pruning  apple  trees 
we  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt.  From  a  long 
series  of  personal  experiments  running  through 
twenty  years,  from  reliable  books  recording 
the  experience  of  others,  conversations  with 
practical  men  and  an  extensive  examination  of 
orchards,  we  are  fully  of  the  (f{>inion  that  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  June  is  the  most  ap- 
propriate time.  But  as  the  ground  is  covered 
with  grass  or  other  crops  at  that  season, 
and  hoeing  and  other  work  is  pressing,  it  is 
not  always  convenient  to  engage  in  it  then. 
The  next  best  time  is  in  October^  after  the 
trees  have  shed  their  leaves ;  and  this  may  be 
oxtendtd  into  November  or  December,  if  the 
operator  can  keep  himself  sufficiently  warm  to 
do  the  work  well. 


Where  we  have  carefully  pruned  at  either 
of  these  times  it  has  seldom  been  followed  by 
a  flowing  of  the  sap,  and  the  black  discolora- 
tion of  the  bark  which  so  often  follows  spring 
pruning.  The  wounds  become  dry  and  hard 
on  the  surface,  a  lively  growth  commences  in 
a  few  weeks  if  the  pruning  is  done  in  June, 
and  early  in  the  following  spring  if  the  work  is 
done  in  the  fall,  and  the  tree  seems  to  sustain 
no  check  or  injury  whatever.  • 

The  question  may  be  asked.  Why  is  it  best 
to  prune  at  the  seasons  mentioned  ?  We  an- 
swer, because  the  tree  is  then  in  a  compara- 
tive state  of  rest.  The  sap  has  ascended 
through  the  sap  vessels  in  the  trunk,  followed 
out  the  extremity  of  the  smallest  twigs,  and 
into  the  leaves,  there  to  be  worked  over  by 
the  wonderful  alchemy  of  Nature  into  a  thicker 
and  more  substantial  substance.  This  thick- 
ened, or  inspissated  sap»  as  it  is  called,  then 
passes  down  directly  under  the  bark,  and  gives 
the  trunk  and  branches  their  annual  growth  in 
diameter.  Now,  then,  when  the  tubes  or  sap 
vessels  are  nearly  empty,  or  are  comparatively 
so,  is  the  time  to  prune.  This  occurs,  for 
about  fifteen  days  in  midsummer,  and  aflerthe 
trees  have  cast  their  leaves  in  autumn,  until  a 
succession  of  sunny  and  warm  days  sets  the 
sap  in  motion  again.  Such  days  occur  some- 
time in  mid- winter,  and  it  would  then  be  unfa- 
vorable for  pruning.  % 

In  pruning  in  June  or  October  the  saw  soon 
becomes  so  much  covered  with  gum  that  it  is 
moved  with  difficulty,  and  it  becomes  necessary 
to  wash  it.  This  has  never  occurred  in  March, 
April,  or  May,  in  our  experience.  The  sap  la 
then  thin  and  abundant,  and  the  saw  remains 
clean  and  bright. 

In  pruning  the  aim  should  be  to  keep  the 
head  of  the  tree  open  to  the  air  and  light, 
and  free  from  limbs  that  are  crossing  and  rub- 
bing against  each  other.  Cut  out  these  and 
the  occasional  dead  limbs  which  may  be  found 
and  the  orchard  which  has  been  well  managed 
will  need  little  more  in  the  way  of  pruning. 
Each  tree  should  be  examined  annually,  and 
whatever  is  needed  for  it,  done. 


—Alexander  Hyde,  of  Lee,  has  been  invited  to 
deliver  a  coarse  of  twelve  lectures  on  agriculture, 
this  winter,  before  the  Lowell  Institute  at  Boston. 
This  gentleman  delivered  an  able  address  before 
the  Hoosac  Valley  Agricultural  Society  at  their 
fUl  meeting. 
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For  <Ae  NeiB  England  Farmer . 
THB  OABDIBN  TS  DSCBUBBB. 

Our  New  England  climate  irill  preclude 
much  actuallabor  in  the  out  door  garden  in 
December,  unless  we  have  cold  trames  in 
which  we  have  plants  that  are  being  wintered 
oyer.  These  will  need  looking  to,  occasional- 
ly, to  see  that  all  is  right.  Give  air  in  the 
middle  of  pleasant  days,  and  see  that  Ibej  are 
properly  protected  during  extreme  cold  days 
and  nights.  Prepare  hot-bed  frames,  sash 
&c. ;  paint  and  reglaze  old  sash,  and  if  you 
have  none  make  new  and  have  them  ready 
against  spring  opens. 

Look  to  t&  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  and 
see  that  the  mice  do  not  get  at  them  to  their 
injury,  cut  and  clear,  away  all  grass,  or  weeds 
from  around  them,  bo  they  will  nave  no  shelter 
to  harbor  in ;  see  the  trees  do  not  get  over- 
loaded with  snow  or  ice ;  shake  off  £e  snow, 
gently,  from  fir  and  other  evergreen  trees  in 
the  lawn,  yard,  &c.  Look  over,  and  see  that 
the  seeds  are  all  well  dried,  correctly  labelled, 
and  stored  away  safely  in  paper  bags,  boxes, 
&c.,  and  that  no  vermin  infest  them;  make  a 
memorandum  of  seeds  wanted  ready  to  order 
early. 

The  past  season  we  had,  by  a  few  nights 
slight  protection,  'good  ripe  tomatoes  from 
our  garden  as  late  as  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, and  green  com  sood  for  boiling  as  late, 
although  the  frost  had  singed  the  blades  of  the 
stalks.  For  the  first  planting  we  had  the 
Mexican  sweet  com,  wluch  is  gnod  enough  for 
any  one ;  this  we  planted  early  in  May,  and 
had  boiling  ears  in  good  season  in  July ;  this 
kind  has  a  small  kernel  and  medium  sized  ear, 
but  iiery  sweet  and  good.  I  then  planted 
Trimbles  the  22d  of  June  and  began  picking 
it  early  in  August,  and  in  October  there  were 

food  boiling  ears ;  this  is  a  lar;per  eared,  and 
ernel  vaiiety,  than  the  Mexican,  about  the 
size  of  the  Evergreen ;  it  is  an  excellent  vari- 
ety for  the  garden.  I  have  relied  on  the  Ever- 
green, mainly,  heretofore,  which  is  a  larger 
and  later  variety  and  very  good,  lasting  a  lone 
time  in  cooking  and  eating  condition ;  but  I 
prefer,  for  my  own  eating,  either  the  Mexican 
or  Trimbles,  as  grown  the  past  season ;  I 
think  they  are  hard  to  be  beat. 

Our  pole  beans,  this  season  run  too  much  to 
vines,  although  they  bore  a  fair  amount  of 
fruit.  I  think  we  planted  them  too  thick,  al- 
though the  poles  were  stuck  three  feet  apart, 
or  over ;  beans,  squash,  cucumbers,  and  toma- 
toes grew  largely  to  vines  in  our  garden. 
Summer  crook-neck  squash,  I  have  failed  to 
grow  good  for  several  years  past  till  this  year, 
when  we  Had  nice  ones ;  heretofore  they  have 
turned  to  hard  shell  pumpkins-like  things,  al- 
though seed  was  procured  from  different 
sources.  We  also  had  nicer  Citron  Water- 
melons than  for  some  years ;  these  we  shall 
preserve,  using  a  little  green  ginger  root, 
lemon ,  &c.  They  may  be  preserved  and  dried, 
and  make  a  substitute  lor  expensive  dried 


citron.  Strawberries  we  had  many  more  of 
than  I  expected  when  in  blossom,  there  being 
so  much  rain  at  the  time ;  grapes  were  hardly 
dealt  with  by  the  cold  of  the  last  winter,  kill- 
ing and  injuring  the  vines ;  although  T  had  two 
Concords  that  were  not  laid  down  which  bore 
Quite  full.  My  Hartford  started  only  from 
dormant  buds.  Currants  did  not  do  as  well 
as  last  year ;  the  bunches  want  taking  up  and 
dividing,  using  only  the  young  shoots  and  set- 
ting in  new  ground,  deeply  worked  and  well 
enriched.  I  nave  yet  to  leam  that  the  *  'currant 
worm"  has  appeared  in  this  vicinity — long  may 
he  be  in  coming.  W.  H.  White. 

BovXh.  Windsor,  Conn.  1868. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
BBAINS  Hr  FABMUia— No.  1. 

Not  long  since,  in  passing  across  the  meadow 
of  a  young  Vermont  farmer,  where  old  stumps, 
pieces  of  rails,  sticks,  brush,  &c.  were  lying 
scattered  about  promiscuously,  rendering  the 
use  of  the  mower  and  horse-rake  an  utter  im- 
possibility. I  asked  him  the  following  ques- 
tion :  '*Did  you  know thatbraiTis  were  a  capital 
article  to  use  on  a  farm  ?"  His  reply  was, — 
**Brains !  what^s  that?"  To  present  this  case 
as  indicative  of  the  average  intelligence  of 
Vermont  farmers,  would  not  be,  perhaps,  ex- 
actly fair ;  and  yet,  judging  from  careful  ob- 
servation, one  can  hardfy  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  more  than  one  farmer  among  us 
who  does  not  know  brains,  much  less  use  them 
in  his  farming  operations.  I  hardly  know  how 
to  account  for  this  glaring  fact. 

It  is  not  that  Vermont  farmers,  as  a  class, 
are  destitute  of  brains.  But  the  trouble  is, 
most  of  them  ignore  brains  altogether,  and  de- 

Eend  on  muscle  alone.  I'here  are  instances, 
owever,  I  am  happy  to  say,  and  they  are  mul- 
tiplying gradually  from  ^ear  to  year,  which  go 
to  show  that  when  brain-power  and  muscle- 
power  come  into  competition  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm,  brains  are  sure  to  win.  iNot 
that  muscle  can  be  dispensed  with,  but  brains, 
render  muscle  more  effective  and  productive. 
There  are  instances  in  odr  State  where  pro- 
fessional men,  such  as  lawyers,  physicians,  and 
even  clergymen  have  been,  and  are,  the  most 
successful  cultivators  of  the  soil  among  us. 
Does  any  one  wish  to  know  the  secret  of  their 
success  P  It  is  simply  this :  they  put  braifis 
into  the  business.  Their  employees  supply 
the  muscle  and  they  themselves  furnish  the 
brains  and  make  every  blow  tell,  if  not  in  pay- 
ing crops,  yet  in  the  permanent  improvement 
of  their  farms. 

I  have  never  known  an  instance  where  a 
merchant,  or  a  mechanic  turned  his  attention 
to  agriculture  and  failed  of  success.  What 
is  the  secret  of  this  ?  It  lies  in  the  simple 
fact  that  they  carry  the  brain  culture,  and 
business  habits  acquired  in  mercantile  or  me- 
chanical pursuits  into  their  farming  operations. 
If  they  raise  a  colt,  or  a  yoke  of  oxen,  or  a 
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crop  of  grain  they  know  what  it  cost  them, 
and  whether  it  pays  or  not.  If  it  does  not 
pay,  they  put  in  a  little  more  brains,  and  ''try, 
try  again"  until  they  do  make  it  pay. 

[  have  an  instance  now  in  my  mind  of  a 
young  man  who  left  mercantile  bnsiness  in  one 
of  our  large  cities  and  came  back  to  the  old 
homestead  to  take  care  of  father  and  mother 
in  their  declining  years.  The  farm  was  lo- 
cated in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  hard  and 
stony,  very  little  of  the  land  capable  of  culti- 
vation, but  an  excellent  grass  farm. 

He  went  into  the  stock-raising  and  daiiy 
business  and  was  successful;  while  those 
around  him  with  much  better  farms,  relying  on 
muscle  alone  made  very  little  head- way. 

The  waste  of  muscular  power  in  our  State, 
for  the  lack  of  brains  or  neglect  to  use  them 
aright  is  enormous.  Were  this  vast  power 
rightly  directed  it  would  make  our  green  hills 
and  beautiful  vallejrs  **bud  and  blossom  like  a 


« 


rose. 

I  have,  Mr.  Editor,  unbounded  faith  in 
brains, — especially  in  their  application  to  ag- 
ricultural operations. 

In  my  next  article  I  propose  to  bring  out 
some  facts  which  indicate  that  if  our  Vermont 
farmers  have  brains,  comparatively  few  know 
how  to  use  them.  UncLb  John. 

GharloUe,  VU,  Oct.  28,  1868. 

Remarks. — On  introducing  "Uncle  John^^ 
as  a  new  correspondent  of  the  Farmkr,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  however^  aa- 
fliduously  he  may  have  cultivated  ** brains^*  his 
beautiful  chirography  shows  conclusively  that 
he  has  by  no  means  neiglected  the  training  of 
**muscle." 


i^  the  New  England  Farmer, 

BOVINO  HABITS  OF  CO/LBSB  AND 
FISTE   WOOIj   B£L£2IGP.  , 

In  your  insue  of  Oct.  24th,  I  noticed  a  oom- 
*manii»tion  from  T.  L.  Hart  on  '*Fine  and 
Coarse  Wooled  Sheep,  ^*  in  which  he  assumes 
that  with  him  coarse  wooled  sheep  have  paid  a 
**good  per  cent,  on  cost^^  while  the  fine  wooled 
were  unprofitable. 

Without  as&umin^  to  argue  this  point  I  pro- 
pose to  say  a  word  m  answer  to  your  inquiry, 
under  the  bead  of  * 'Remarks,"  as  to  the  rov- 
ing habitd  of  the  coarse  wools,  as  charged  by 
the  fint;  wool  breeders. 

1  cannot  write  from  actual  experience  as  it 
regards  coarse  wooled,  but  as  to  fine  wooled  I 
caik.  I  was  raised  on  a  farm  that  paid  some 
attention  to  sheep-breeding.  We  had  a  fiock 
of  some  twenty-five  to  forty,  and  I  have  to 
say  that  no  fence  or  wall  would  or  could  en- 
close them,  even  though  the  feed  inside  was 
better  tban  elsewhere.  Their  habits  were 
sucb  that  we  could  only  find  them  by  hamper- 
ing, and  even  then  they  would  scale  the  wail. 


j  They  became  a  perfect  nuisance  and  the 
suit  was,  all  were  sold  at  a  sacrifice,  though  for 
more  than  they  were  worth,  considering  the 
great  trouble  to  take  care  of  and  keep  them  at 
home.  Other  farmers  in  the  same  neighbor- 
1  hood  were  troubled  as  we  were.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  possible  for  any  coarse  wooled  sheep 
to  be  of'  a  mora  loting  babit  tban  tbeM  fioe 
wools  were. 

I  have  called  the  attention  of  prominent 
wool  growers  to  the  subject  of  the  ^'Renuffka^' 
above  referred  to,  and  I  find  that  their  expe- 
rience with  fine  wooled  sheep  has  been  the 
same,  some  adding  "they  will  go  over  or 
through  any  fence  in  New  England  in  which 
there  is  so  much  as  a  knot-hole."    . 

A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  began  sev- 
eral years  ago  with  coarse  wools.  With  only 
ordinary  fences,  he  has  never  had  the  slightest 
trouble  with  them,  always  findine  them  m  the 
pasture  where  he  put  them.  He  remarked 
that  "they  would  fill  themselves  ami  instead  of 
roving  about,  would  lay  quietly  down,  chew 
their  cud  and  grow  fcU,^''  He  was,  however, 
finally  induced  to  change  them  for  the  more 
fashionable  fine  wools,  and  for  three  years  was 
on  the  trot  after  his  sheep.  He  became  so 
much  dissatisfied  that  he  changed  back  to 
coarse  wools  and  has  now  a  fine  flock,  which 
^ive  him  no  trouble  whatever,  so  far  asiroving 
18  concerned.  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  a  coarse 
wooled  sheep  hampered  on  any  farm,  and  from 
the  best  evidence  1  can  get  they  are  far  more 
peaceable  than  fine,  under  all  circumstances. 

Many  farmers  in  Maine  in  possession  of  the 
fine  wooled  sheep  are  offenng  them  at  a  re- 
duced price,  and  no  buyers.  I  know  of  one 
who  offers  his  whole  flock  at  $1.50  per*  head, 
and  is  paying  $3.50  and  $4.00  for  coarse 
wooled  sheep.  Others  are  paying  $5  and  $6 
for  coarse,  after  having  sacrificed  on  their  line 
sheep.  Coarse  wooled  breeders  are  anxious 
to  have  this  (]^uestion  discussed  as  they  are  pos- 
itive the  verdict  will  be  in  their  favor. 

Wittan.  Me.,  Nov,  2.  1868.  Zkn. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner, 

IiONO-WOOIiBO   8HEUGP. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  which  of 
the  different  breeds  of  the  long- wooled  sheep 
is  the  most  profitable  ?  And  it  is  a  question 
which  is  very  diflicult  to  answer.  Some  pre- 
fer one,  some  another ;  but  the  choice  ought  to 
be  directed  to  the  characteristics  which  we  de- 
sire. There  is  but  little  difference  in  the 
weight  of  fleece  or  character  between  the  Lei- 
cestei,  the  Cotswold,  Lincoln  or  Teetiwaters, 
and  but  little  difference  in  the  weight  of  carcass. 

The  Leicester^  mature  the  earliest,  but  are 
the  most  tender,  and  the  least  prolific;  the 
latter,  perhaps,  after  all,  not  so  much  of  a 
fault;  for  too  many  lambs  are  not  alwa>8  the 
most  profitable;  but  the  Leicesters  are  bad 
nurses,  as  a  general  thing,  and  lay  on  their 
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fat  almost  entirely  ja»t  under  the  skin,  so  that 
the  fat  lays  on  the  outeide  of  the  meat. 
This  wonld  not  be  so  pa^latable  to  the  Ameri- 
can taste,  nor  is  the  mutton  of  the  Leicester 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  in  England. 
The  Leicesters  are  the  most  showy  of  any  of 
the  long  wools ;  have  clean  white  faces  and 
legs,  a  round  body,  and  the  quarters  very 
evenly  balanced ;  the  wethers  weighing  at  two 
years  old  from  twenty  to  thirty  poundd  per 
quarter,  and  the  ewes  at  four  years  old  m>m 
eighteen  to  twenty-six. 

The  CoUwolds  are  a  more  hardy  breed,  more 
prolific  and  better  nurses ;  the  wool  may  be  a 
trifle  coarser,  but  if  a  person  desires,  he  can 
make  his  wool  finer  or  coarser  by  selecting  bis 
finest  buck  and  ewes  for  breeding.  His 
fleeces,  however,  will  be  a  little  lighter.  The 
Cotswold  is  not  so  symmetrical  an  animal  as 
the  Leicester ;  its  bind  quarters  being  larger 
than  the  f  orequarters,  and  it  has  a  tendency 
to  accumulate  fat  on  the  rump.  The  wool 
grows  down  on  the  forehead  and  the  chops, 
and  down  on  the  legs.  The  fat  is  better  dis- 
tributed through  the  whole  system  than  on  the 
Leicester. 

llie  Lincolnshires  are  larger  framed  ani- 
mals ;  the  staple  is  longer  and  fleeces  heavier 
than  either  the  Leicesters  or  Cotswolds.  It 
measures  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
and  the  fleece  weighs  from  eight  to  fourteen 
pounds.  The  sheep  is  hardy  and  prolific,  but 
matures  slowly  and  requires  a  very  rich  pas- 
ture ;  fourteen  pounds  of  wool  cannot  be  ob- 
tained without  good  feed  and  plenty  of  it.  • 

The  Teesvocuera  are  the  most  prolific  of  the 
long  wooled  breeds ;  their  wool  is  not  ouite 
so  long  or  their  fleece  so  heavy  as  the  Lin- 
oolns;  they  require  good  pastures — ^as  good 
as  do  the  Short-horn  cattle.  In  fact  it  will 
not  do  to  turn  the  long  wooled  sheep  upon 
poor,  rough  pastures  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
terminating bui>iies ;  if  you  do  you  may  expect 
to  exterminate  your  sheep.  They  must  be 
well  fed,  or  their  wool  is  worthless,  and  if 
allowed  to  run  among  the  bushes  it  becomes 
filled  with  sticks  and  seeds  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  wool  is  left  hanging  to  the  bushes. 
The  Teeswaters,  on  good  pastures,  at  two 
years  old,  will  give  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  po«nds  per  quarter,  and  some  at  four 
years  old  have  been  fed  to  fifty-five  pounds 
per  quarter. 

There  are  a  number  of  grades  from  these 
breeds  of  which,  as  a  lustre-wooled  sheep,  the 
New  Oxfordshire  is  at  the  head;  this  is  a 
cross  between  the  Leicester  and  Cotswold. 

The  Oxford  Down  as  a  mutton  sheep  is 
valuable,  but  its  wool  partakes  too  much  of 
the  character  of  the  Southdown.  For  some 
purposes  it  would  be  valuable ;  but  for  a  lus- 
tre wool  it  is  of  no  account.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent breeder,  nuitures  early,  and  produces 
good  lambs,  which  bring  a  good  price.  It 
would  do  better  on  poor  pastures  than  an)k  of 


the  others,  but  we  should  advise  our  farmers 
to  keep  these  on  good  pastures.  It  is  very 
well  on  paper  to  talk  about  subduing  wild 
lands  by  pasturing  with  sheep,  but  such  pas- 
tures make  poor,  wild  wool  and  run  out  the 
sheep.  If  you  desire  good  animals  you  must 
feed  them.  Mkntor. 

BoHon,  Oct.  20,  1868. 


GLTOSBINE. 

This  article  within  a  few  years  past  has  be- 
come of  great  importance  in  the  arts  and  in 
medicine.  It  was  formerly  supplied  to  us 
from  England,  at  a  hi^h  cost,  and  often  con- 
taminated with  rancid  oils.  It  was  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  Palm  oil.  It  is  now  produced 
from  the  waste  in  the  manufacture  of  star 
candles,  from  lard,  and  until  within  ten  years, 
WW  entirely  lost. 

Glycerine  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  is  not 
subject  to  oxidation.  It  has  the  con»istence  of 
oil,  but  does  not  congeal.  It  mixes  readily 
with  watev,  but  does  not  readily  evaporate. 
It  is  used  internally  and  externally  in  medi- 
cine. It  is  u^ed  to  some  extent  in  the  place  , 
of  Cod.  Liver  oil,  and  is  said  to  be  quite  as 
eflicacious,  and  is  certainly  more  palatable. 
It  is  used  in  surgery  in  the  treatment  of  bums 
and  wounds,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of 
salves  and  ointments.  It  is  applied  in  rheu* 
matism,  sore  throat,  and  diseases  of  the  ear, 
and  is  a  specific  for  chapped  hands  and  lips, 
and  for  sore  teats  in  cows.  It  is  antiseptic, 
and  as  a  solvent  for  many  substances,  is  better 
than  alcohol  or  water. 

It  is  used  for  filling  gas  metres,  for  it  does 
not  freeze  like  water,  nor  evaporate  like  alco- 
hol. Perfumers  use  it  largely  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  hair  dressings.  It  keeps  {he  scalp 
sound  and  healthy,  and  the  hair  sofli  and 
smooth. 

Tanners  make  use  of  it  to  keep  leather  soft, 
and  it  is  the  best  oil  for  harnesses,  and  is  the 
most  valuable  in^dient  in  paste  blacking. 
Combined  with  pnnters^  ink,  it  keeps  the  roll- 
ers soft  and  flexible.  It  is  less  effected  by* 
the  atmosphere  than  almost  any  other  suIh 
stance. 

About  600,000  pounds  of  it  are  now  manu- 
factured annually  at  Cincinnati,  which  is  sub- 
jected to  various  degrees  of  purification,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  for  which  it  is  wanted.— 
C.  Cist,  in  U.  8.  Ag.  Rep, 


—The  most  extensive  farmer  in  France  is  M.  de 
Candaine.  His  form  in  Touraine  is  valued  at  two 
million  francs,  and  the  income  he  derives  from  it 
is  considerably  above  600,000  francs  a  year.  He 
sells  every  year  one  thousand  head  of  fat  cattle, 
and  has  on  his  farm  a  distillery,  a  beet,  starch  and 
sugar  factory,  and  a  large  linen  and  woolen  fac- 
tory, and  all  his  factories  and  farm  buildings  are 
lighted  with  gaa.  His  farm  is  said  to  be  the  moat 
productive  in  Bnrope. 
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NBW  FUBIilOATIOirB. 

Thv  Tim  Buhkbr  Papers,  or  Yankee  FaraoiDg.  By 
Timothy  Banker,  Ei^q  ,  of  HookertowQi  Conn.  Wim 
Illusir<ftilot)B,  by  Hoppin.  New  York :  Oranxe  Jadd 
&Co.  1868.  Boston:  A.  Williams  ft  Oo.,  100  Waah- 
Inglon  Street. 

This  volume  is  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  articles 
that  origiDally  appeared  in  a  monthly  magazine 
entitled  the  American  AgricuUuritt.  As  occasional 
articles  in  that  mlscellaneoas  joamal  they  were 
sufficiently  offensive ;  as  a  whole  bookfhl  they  are 
more  than  we  can  swallow.  We  are  sorry  to  see 
the  Tim  Bunker  papers  in  book  form.  We  regard 
the  volume  as  a  slander  on  farmers,  and  an  in- 
sult to  every  one  engaged  in  agriculture.  The 
style,  the  language,  the  characters  and  the  illus- 
trations are  those  of  ignoramuses  and  clowns. 
And  yet  the  writer  says  these  papers  "are  a  hum- 
ble attempt  to  represent  the  average  wisdom  of  the 
Connecticut  farmer,"  and  as  we  suppose  the  farm- 
ers of  Connecticut  are  as  intelligent  as  those  of 
other  States,  we  conclude  he  has  given  us  his  idea  of 
the  average  wisdom  of  the  farmers  of  our  country 
generally.  Two  examples  are  all  we  care  to  copy 
to  show  what  that  idea  really  is  :— 

'-Irritation  of  the  land  I*'  exclaimed  Kler  Frink,  as  be 
looked  out  of  his  coal  cart,  where  he  had  stopped  to 
hear  what  was  said  by  the  company.  "What  does  he 
mran  by  that  ?  I  never  heem  of  that  even  In  the  White- 
oaks,  where  they  irritate  almost  every  thing  from  cats 
np  to  old  hosacB  '' 

*'He  1«  ffwine  to  turn  a  brook  on  here  and  git  siz  ton 
of  hay  to  the  acre,''  answered  Tucker. 

*'1  f  he  can,"  added  Jones. 

"And  b>am<>  him,  he'll  du  it  neow,  ye  see,  for  he's  a 
master  hand  to  carry  his  pint."  said  Beth  Twlg«s. 

"Neow  du  tell,"  responded  Kier,  hitting  his  horse  a 
smart  lick,  "Tim  Bunker  waterin  a  swamp  I  git  up  old 
boss,  this  aint  a  safe  place  for  yew."-^p.  142-3. 
•  •♦•••♦ 

"Hain't  you  got  most  Ured  onH,  Sanlre  ?"  asked  Ben 
Jonre,  as  I  carted  along  my  twentieth  load  of  muck  last 

"Ouess^ot.    Why?"  I  replied. 

"It's  a  mighty  deal  of  hard  work  for  nothing.  Fd  Just 
08  leeves  have  so  many  loads  of  snow  banks  in  a  barn- 
yard." 

"It's  all  moonshine  about  there  being  any  vartu  in 
muck.  I'd  Jest  as  soon  dung  a  field  with  Icicles,"  chimed 
in  George  Washington  Tucker,  who  gets  his  ideas  and 
his  drinks  from  Jones. 

"Them's  my  sentiments,  exactly,"  said  Jake  Frink, 
as  he  met  us  in  the  roa>1  with  a  load  of  oats  in  bagi*,  go- 
ing down  to  6h  idtown  to  markeL— pp.  182-3. 

Is  this  a  fair  representation  of  the  ^'average  wis- 
dom" or  the  average  Intelligence  of  Yankee  flum- 
ers  ?  Are  they  as  utterly  ignorant  of  Irrigation,  of 
the  value  of  muck,  or  of  the  use  of  language  as 
these  extracts  indicate  ?  We  were  bom,  brought 
np,  and  have  worked  a  good  part  of  our  lives 
among  farmers,— they  are  our  neighbors,  flriends 
and  relatives,— and  we  regard  such  slang  as  a  cal- 
iminy  on  them  and  on  ourselves,  alike  false  and 
injurious.  We  ask  that  this  stylo  of  "book  farm- 
ing" be  abandoned,  and  that  our  agricultural 
teachers  shall  recognize  the  common  sense,  if  not 
the  intelligence  of  farmers.  We  believe  that  farm- 
ers know  more,  and  learned  men  less,  than  they 
have  credit  for ;  and  that  there  is  less  difference 
between  the  "average  wisdom"  of  the  workers 
upon  the  farm  everywhere,  and  the  actual  know!- 


Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  a  thoroughly  scientific  maa, 
and  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  chemistry,  ftc,  in 
Yale  College,  recognizes  this  fact  in  his  new  work 
on  "How  Crops  Grow,"  by  the  broad  assertion, 
among  many  similar  recognitions,  that  "Every 
mtceeaaful  farmer  ia  io  tome  extent  a  scientific  man.** 

It  is  therefore  with  sincere  regret  that  we  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  from  the  publishers  of  snch 
books  as  Darwin's  "Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication,"  of  Johnson's  "How  Crops  Grow," 
&c.,  a  volume  of  such  twaddle  as  the  "Tim  Ban- 
ker Papers,"  and  that  they  should  illustrate  it  by 
caricatures  of  farmers  more  ofii^nsive,  if  possible, 
than  the  text  itself. 

We  do  not  deny— we  wish  we  could— that  such 
vulgarisms  as  we  object  to  in  this  volume  are  used 
by  some  farmers ;  neither  qan  we  deny  that  pro- 
fanity and  obscenity  are  sometimes  heard  upon 
the  farm.  But  we  do  protest  earnestly  against 
their  repetition  In  well-printed  books. 


Side  Shows  at  Fairs. — "The  more  we 
see  of  these  exhibitions,^'  eays  the  Chicago 
Prairie  Farmer,  and  we  perfectly  agree  with 
the  writer,  *'the  more  thoroughly  we  are  oon- 
vinced  that  they  are  unmitigated  nuisanoea, 
every  one  of  them,  and  ought  not  to  be  toler- 
ated, and  with  this  conviction  we  are  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  create  a  public  senti- 
ment that  shall  neither  recognize  nor  patron- 
ize them.  It  18  certainly  mistaken  policy  on 
the  part  of  oar  agricultural  societies,  for  a 
comparatively  paltry  fee,  to  permit  these  crar^ 
elling  humbugs  to  attend  their  exhibitions,  and 
reap  and  carry  away,  without  leaving  a  consid- 
eration, thousands  of  dollars,  which  remaining 
with  the  people,  would  contribute  to  the  auo- 
cess  of  future  exhibitions.  The  sooner  thia 
truth  is  recognized,  and  side  shows  at  our  Fairs 
numbered  with  horse-racing  and  gambling, 
the  better  it  will  be  both  for  the  societies  and 
the  people." 


MOSS. 
Ohondros  Grispua— Oarrageen  Mooa. 

Quite  a  business  has  sprung  up  within  a  few 
years  pact,  in  the  collection  of  this  article 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts,  espe- 
cially at  Scituate,  in  Plymouth  Co.,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Minors  Ledge.  Some  6000 
barrels,  it  is  said,  are  annually  gathered.  It 
was  formerly  brought  to  this  country  from  the 
coast  of  Ireland ;  hence  its  name,  Irish  moss. 

It  is  collected  during  the  summer  months, 
from  May  to  September.    A  rake  with  Hat  iron 


edge  of  scientific  men,  than  Is  generaUy  supposed.  |  te^,  some  half  hogbhead  tubs,  babketa,  a 
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common  hay  rake,  a  suitable  boat,  and  aome 
pieces  of  canvass  constitnte  the  outfit  of  a 
mosser. 

He  commences  operation  at  low  tide,  wl\en 
the  moss  is  left  bare  on  the  rocks.  At  spring 
tide,  when  the  rocks  are  uncovered  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  shore  than  at  neap  or  com- 
mon tide,  he  finds  the  best  article.  This  he 
pulls  by  hand.  It  is  more  free  from  admix- 
ture with  tape  grass,  and  other  marine  plants, 
and  he  bleaches  this  with  special  care.  This 
is  bought  by  the  druggistsf  and  is  used  for 
blancmange. 

At  common  tides,  he  gathers  it  with  his  rake. 
As  the  tide  rises  he  runs  his  boat  on  to  the 
beach.  The  moss  is  then  transported  on  hand 
barrows  to  bleaching  beds  on  the  higher  parts 
of  the  beach,  where  it  is  turned  with  a  hay 
rake  until  it  is  dry.-  Then  it  is  washed  in  salt 
water,  and  again  spread  and  dried,  and  this 
process  is  repeated  several  times,  until  it  is  suf- 
ficiently bleached,  when  it  is  packed  in  barrels 
and  headed  up  and  is  ready  for  market. 

The  mossers  Tl^atch  the  heavens  as  carefully 
as  do  the  hay-makers,  and  when  a  rain  threat- 
ens, they  put  it  into  cocks  and  cover  it  with 
canvass  hay  caps.  The  prime  article  consti- 
tutes but  a  small  part  of  the  crop.  This,  as 
we  have  said,  is  chiefly  t4iken  by  the  apotheca- 
ries. 

Its  most  important  use  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  cloth,  paper,  felt  hats  and  straw  hats,  in 
which  it  is  used  for  sizing.  The  poorer  qual- 
ities arc  bought  for  size.  The  second  quality 
is  sold  to  the  brewers,  by  whom  it  is  used  for 
**fining^^  beer.  A  quantity  of  the  moss  is 
boiled  with  the  beer,  and  its  gelatine  unites 
with  the  impurities,  and  produces  the  required 
clarification.  It  is  also  used,  instead  of  ising- 
glass,  fish  skin,  and  white  of  eggs,  for  fining 
coffee. 


of  sulphuric  acid  twenty  hundred  carboys,  of 
tallow  five  thousand  barrels,  and  their  con- 
sumption of  lard,  on  an  average,  equals  weekly 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  tierces  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  each,  per  week,  for  two  hundred 
and  eighty  days  in  the  year. 


No  Trials  op  Speed  at  the  New  York 
State  Fairs. — From  a  table  of  the  attendance 
at  each  of  the  annual  fairs  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  for  the  past  twenty- 
four  years,  it  appears  that  the  average  atten- 
dance for  each  of  the  first  twelve  years  was 
51,000,  and  for  each  of  the  last  twelve  years 
53,500.  This  latter  term  includes,  of  course, 
the  several  years  of  the  late  war,  during  which 
many  societies  held  no  exhibition.  The  atten- 
dance this  year  w£^  68,400.  And  yet  the 
Country  Oenlleman  informs  us  ^^th&t  never  has 
a  horse  trotted  against  another,  or  against 
time,  on  the  Society^s  grounds.^^ 


A  Large  Business. — One  firm  in  Cincin- 
natti  made  in  a  single  year,  star  and  tallow 
candles,  soap,  lard  oil,  olive  oil,  glycerine,  &c., 
exceeding  the  value  of  two  millions  of  dollars. 
They  are  regularly  filling  orders  from  Califor^ 
nia  and  elsewhere,  of  ^re  to  ten  thousand 
boxes  of  soap  and  star  candles,  the  first  of 
sixty  and  the  second  of  thirty-^five  pounds  to 
the  box.  They  use  up  of  resin,  thirty-six 
hundred  barrels,  of  soda  ash  one  thousand 
tons,  of  candle  wi^k  thirty  thousand  pounds, 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

OUVnVATlON  OF  CBANBEBBIES. 

I  noticed  in  a  late  Farmer  an  inquiry  by  a 
New  Hampshire  correspondent  in  reference  to 
cranberry  culture.  Having  had  a  little  expe- 
rience in  the  business,  S'lmetimes  succeedmg 
and  sometimes  failing,  an  inquiry  of  that  kind 
always  interests  me. 

Som§  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I  conceived 
the  idea  of  converting  what  was  formerly  the 
bottom  of  a  reservoir,  into  something  that 
would  be  of  some  sort  of  income.  A  portion 
of  it  was  covered  ^ith  small  willows ;  another 
portion  with  sweet  flag ;  and  the  rest  of  it  was 
just  ^tting  into  grass.  The  willows  and  sweet 
flag  I  took  out,  root  and  branch,  which  lefl  the 
mud  naked  and  bare.  Into  this  mud  and 
among  the  grass  I  put  the  vines,  in  little  tufls, 
about  three  feet  apart  each  way  To  get  the 
riffht  kind,  I  carted  them  seven  miles. 

xhe  whole  process  created  quite  an  excite- 
ment in  the  nei^hbo]:hood.  It  was  a  wet, 
muddy  job,  in  which  I  had  no  sympathy  from 
my  neighbors.  Two  strands  of  No.  9  wire 
were  run  on  two  sides  of  it,  to  keep  off  the 
catUe.  I  estimated  the  expense  to  be  about 
$12, — ^possibly  it  might  have  been  $15.  In 
two  years  the  ground  was  covered  with  vines, 
some  of  them  being  six  feet  long.  I  soon  be- 
gan to  harvest  cranberries,  and  the  fifth  and 
sixth  years,  I  think  it  was,  I  sold  $50  worth 
each  year.  Since  then  the  crop  has  varied 
from  a  few  bushels  to  nothing.  This  year  I 
do  not  get  a  cranberry,  though  at  one  time 
ihey  Iboked  well. 

With  this  little  experience,  assisted  by  ob- 
servation, I  think  now  I  could  select  situations 
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that  in  six  years  could  be  made  to  be  worth 
$1000  per  acre. 

The  first  consideration  should  be  flowage. 
If  a  meadow  cannot  be  flooded  at  pleasure,  it 
will  amount  to  little  to  set  the  vines.  They 
should  be  flooded  in  the  winter,  to  keep  them 
from  the  frost.  They  should  be  flooded  two 
or  three  times  after  blossoming,  to  kill  off  the 
cranberry  worm  or  maggot.  He  begins  his 
depredations  upon  the  small  berries  and  con- 
tinues till  frost  comes,  unless  he  is  checked  in 
hli  evil  ways.  Flooding  will  drown  him,  and 
not  injure  the  berries.  One  day  under  water  is 
all-sutficient  to  quiet  him.  The  ground  should 
be  flooded  again  at  the  full  of  the  moon  in 
Septrmber,  if  there  is  danger  of  frost,  or  at 
any  time  when  they  are  liable  to  freeze.  It  is 
best  to  keep  them  on  the  vines  as  Ion*.'  as  pos- 
sible. When  fully  ripe  the  flavor  is  much 
better  than  when  picked  green.  If  they  are 
flooded  again  directly  after  raking,  there  will 
be  many  berries  saved  by  theii'  rising  and 
floating  ashore. 

The  best  possible  place  for  growing  the 
cranberry  is  below  a  reservoir  that  can  be 
used  at  any  time.  A  me'adow  thus  situated, 
can  easily  be  made  to  yield  100  bufhels  to  the 
acre.  On  that  portion  of  my  little  meadow, 
from  which  I  took  the  turf  ana  the  vines  got 
the  stait  of  everything  else,  I  raked  at  the 
rate  of  120  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  soil 
should  be  turfed,  which  will  cost  from  $50  to 
$100  per  acre.  This  turf  will,  in  many  cases, 
pay  for  the  labor  of  removing  it.  It  becomes, 
by  decomposition,  an  excellent  material  to  use 
in  barn-yards,  hog-pens  and  stables.  It  is 
worth  much  more  than  nine-tenth  of  the  farm- 
ers are  aware  cf.  • 

The  final  result  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
variety  of  vines  set.  A  large  purple  berry 
sells  best  in  market.  The  righ  tway  is  to  go 
into  a  meadow  before  the  berries  are  gathered 
and  mark  tho&e  spots  with  stakes  that  pro- 
duce the  largest,  reddest  berries.  Let  those 
spots  be  the  ones  from  which  to  take  the 
vmes.  Try  no  experiments  with  the  half-ripe 
looking  fruit.  They  do  not  sell  well  in  mar- 
ket. 

Some  cultivators  cart  on  a  coat  of  sand  after 
the  turf  is  removed,  before  setting  the  vines.  If 
this  is  done,  the  sand  should  be  clear  from  soil, 
— plastering  feand  would  be  best.  Two  inches 
deep  is  enough.  It  pays  to  put  on  the  sand, 
if  oue  (!an  get  it.  Some  cut  the  vines  close  to 
the  roots,  run  them  through  a  hay-cutter,  sow 
them  like  grass  seed,  and  harrow  or  hoe  in. 
It  is  said  that  from  every  joint  covered  by  the 
soil,  will  spring  a  root.  If  this  be  so,  this  is 
the  right  way  to  get  the  vines  started  all  over 
the  soil  at  once.  The  advantage  is,  they  get 
the  supremacy,  and  will  not  need  so  much 
attention  to  keep  out  weeds,  grass  and  bushes. 
At  any  cost,  these  intruders  should  be  kept 
out  till  the  vines  cover  the  ground,  so  aa  to 
leave  no  room  for  them. 

I  have  thus    hastily,  yet  perhaps  clearly 


enough,  given  my  notions  of  cranberry  cul* 
ture,  to  enable  our  Troy  brother  to  decide 
whether  he  has  the  right  situation  for  cran- 
berry raiding.  If  he  has  no  reservoir  to  draw 
from,  perhaps  he  can  flow  a  portion  of  his  mead- 
ow, and  put  the  rest  into  vines,  and  thus  be 
able  to  flood  them  at  will ;  or  perhaps  he  can 
6nd  a  chance  away  back  in  the  woods,  to  build 
a  dam,  and  thus  secure  the  necessaiy  supply 
of  water. 

The  reaf>on  of  the  failure  of  my  crop  ha« 
been  the  short  supply  of  water,  for  the  last 
few  }  ears,  at  the  right  time.  I  have  decided 
to  flow  a  swamp,  %bove  my  meadow,  and  thus 
have  a  constant  supply  at  hand  at  all  times. 
With  this  arrangement,  that  will  cost  me,  per- 
haps, $20,  I  feel  sure  that  the  two  halC  acres 
will  be  worth  to  me  the  interest  of  $1000  per 
year,  and  pay  all  expenses  besides.  My  two 
patches  are  situated  one  above  the  other,  so 
that  the  water  that  flows  one  will  run  upon 
the  other.  The  swamp  I  shall  flow  is  still 
higher  up. 

I  wish  farmers  would  turn  more  of  their 
attention  to  this  subject.  It  is  one  of  the 
undeveloped  interests  of  our  State  that  should 
be  looked  after.  The  right  time  ta  do  the 
work  is  when  it  can  be  attended  to.  The 
vines  may  be  set  in  the  fall  or  spring.  Toura 
for  the  full  development  of  the  farming  inter- 
ests of  our  country.  Z.  Breed. 

Weare,  N.  H„  Oct.  12,  1868. 

Remarks. — It  is  with  much  pleasure  that 
we  publish  this  prompt  response  to  Mr.  Far- 
rar^s  request  for  information  on  the  subject  of 
cultivating  the  cranberry.  The  failure  de- 
tailed by  Mr.  Breed  is,  if  possible,  more 
instructive  than  even  his  practical  directions 
how  to  proceed  in  the  preparation  and  man- 
agement of  a  meadow.  It  is  scarcely  less  im- 
portant to  know  how  not  to  do  a  thing  than  it 
is  to  learn  how  to  do  it,  in  any  farm  work. 
Many  of  our  readers,  as  well  as  Mr.  Farrar, 
will  thank  Mr.  Breed  for  his  valuable  article. 


For  the  New  England  Fa 
WOOD. 

No  subject  is  of  more  vital  importance, 
either  physiologically  or  economically,  to  &r- 
mers  or  to  others,  than  that  of  food ;  because 
we  are  almost  wholly  dependent  on  its  proper 
use  and  distribution  for  the  muscular  strength 
and  <:fBcient  industry  which  produces  individ- 
ual and  national  prosperity.      « 

In  a  lecture  on  Food,  aelivered  before  the 
Society  of  Arts,  England,  Prof.  Letheby,  after 
presenting  several  elaborate  tables  of  chemi- 
cal analysis  and  relative  values  of  different 
kinds  of  food,  deduces  the  &ct  that  foremost 
of  all  are  those  which  come  directly  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  of  diese  those 
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of  the  cereals  are  the  most  important.  His 
remarks  upon  wheat  seem  to  be  of  particular 
interest. 

He  sajs :  '^DifiTerent  species  of  this  grain 
are  cultivated,  but  the  most  common  in  this 
country  is  Tritietim  vulgare^  of  which  there  in  a 
summer  and  a  winter  variety. 

**The  grain  varies  a  good  deal  in  composi- 
tion, according  to  season,  climate  and  soil ; 
but  as  a  rule,  the  wheat  of  southern  climates 
and  warm  seasons  is  richer  in  gluten,  and  of 
harder  texture  than  that  of  colder  climes. 
They  are  then  called  stronger  grains,  although 
the  latter,  .from  their  being  softer  and  kinder, 
give  a  larger  proportion  of  flour.  Some  of 
the  hardest  varieties  of  wheat,  as  rivets,  are 
used  to  strengthen  the  flour  of  new  grain, 
which  is  always  unmanagable,  and  to  improve 
that  of  bad  seasons  and  of  damaged  quality. 

'*The  structure  of  the  grain  is  like  that  of  all 
the  cereals;  there  is  an  outer  siliceous  and 
woody  covering,  which  is  altogether  valueless 
as  fo,od ;  then  there  is  a  layer  of  rich  nitroge- 
nous matter,  containing  a  digestive  body  called 
cerealine,  and  within  that  is  the  flour,  which 
forms  the  great  bulk  of  the  seed. 

**When  ground  whole,  it  forms  brown  meal, 
which  is  rarely  used  in  England  at  the  present 
time,  although  it  was  the  common  food  of  our 
forefathers,  and  even  now  is  much  employed 
in  Westphalia  to  make  the  dark-colored  bread 
called  pumper-nickel.  It  contains  from  five  to 
twelve  per  cent,  of  indigestible  matter  in  the 
form  of  bran,  the  removal  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Liebeg,  is  only  a  refinement  of  luxury. 

**The  practi(!e  at  the  present  time  is  to  bolt 
or  siA;  the  ground  meal  through  sieves  or  silks 
of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  and  thus  to 
remove  the  coarser  bran.  The  products  have 
different  names  in  different  places,  and  have 
aUo  different  values ;  but  generally  100  lbs. 
of  wheat  will  yield  from  78  to  80  parts  of 
good  serviceable  flour.  The  other  products 
are  about  2  parts  of  specks,  or  tails,  or  tip- 
pings  ;  from  3.5  to  6  of  coarse  pollard ;  and 
from  4  to  10  of  bran. 

** Seconds  flour  is  practically  the  best  for  do- 
mestic use ;  and  of  this  there  should  be  at 
least  80  per  cent,  obtained  from  the  grain. 
Attempts  have  often  been  made  to  increase 
the  produce ;  for  as  the  bran  contains  a  good 
deal  of  nitrogenous  matter,  and  is,  moreover, 
rich  in  fat  and  saline  substances,  it  has  been 
thought  wasteful  to  remove  it ;  but  the  exper- 
imental researches  of  Poggiale,  the  learned 
Professor  at  Val  de  Grace,  have  shown  that  at 
least  50  per  cent,  of  the  bran  is  perfectly  in- 
digestible, and  may  be  passed  successively 
through  the  iWdies  of  four  or  five  animals 
without  undergoing  change.  It  moreover  acts 
as  an  irritant;  and  by  hurrying  the  food 
through  the  alimentaiy  canal,  is  very  likely  to 
cause  waste.  Those  who  labor  hard,  as  rail- 
way navigators,  invariably  choose  the  whitest 
bread  for  food,  believinf^  that  it  is  not  only 
more  digestible,  but  it  la  stronger,  and  will 


enable  them  to  do  more  work.  Without 
doubt,  however,  there  is  room  for  improve^ 
ment  in  the  treatment  of  flour,  and  m  the 
complete  utilization  of  its  several  constituents. 
M.  Mege  Mouries  has  invented  a  process 
whereby  the  outer  skin  only  of  the  wheat  may 
be  removed,  and  from  86  to  88  per  cent,  of 
flour  realized.  The  process  was  examined  in 
1867,  and  reported  very  favorably  of  by  Du- 
mas, Peouze,  Payen,  Peligot  and  Chevrelel, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  come  into  use. 

**M.  Mege  Mouries  also  directed  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  bran  contains  a  portion  of 
very  soluble  nitrogenous  matter,  cerealine, 
which  is  of  the  nature  of  diastase,  and  has  the 
property  of  dissolving  starch.  I^bis,  no 
doubt,  might  be  utilized  by  treating  bran  with 
warm  water,  and  tben  using  the  water  in  the 
manufacture  of  bread. 

''The  nutritive  value  of  wheat  is  shown  in 
tables  No.  3  and  No.  4  [  These  tables  are 
not  given  on  account  of  their  length.]  and 
although  the  average  amount  of  gluten  is 
there  btft  down  at  about  eleven  per  cent,  it 
ranges  from  eight  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  the 
largest  quantity  being  found  in  the  wheaten 
flour  of  India,  Egypt,  South  America  and  the 
South  of  Europe. 

"It  appears,  too,  that  the  quantity  of  gluten, 
as  represented  by  nitrogen,  mcrea.ses  with  the 
coarseness  of  the  flour,  and  so,  albo,  does  the 
amount  of  mineral  matter. 

*'The  test  for  a  good  flour  are  its  sweetness 
and  freedom  from  acidity  or  musty  flavor; 
and  its  nutritive  value,  as  far  as  gluten  is  con- 
cerned, is  estimated  by  the  process  of  Beo- 
caria,  who  discovered  gluten  in  wheat  more 
than  a  century  ago.  A  given  weight  of  flour 
(say  500  grains)  is  made  into  a  stiff  dough, 
and  in  carefully  washed  by  tender  manipula- 
tion under  a  small  stream  of  water.  The 
gluten  remains,  and  when  baked  it  expands 
into  a  clear  looking  ball,  nhich  should  weijgh, 
when  thoroughly  dried,  about  fifty -four  grams. 

'*0f  all  the  preparations  of  flour,  bread  is  the 
most  important.  I  shall  hereafter  describe 
the  process  of  making  it,  but  I  may  here  re- 
mark that  it  should  not  contain  more  than 
from  36  to  38  per  cent,  of  water,  and  the 
other  constituents,  excepting  salt,  should  be 
the  same  as  of  good  flour. 

''In  practice,  100  lbs.  of  flour  will  make  from 
133  to  137  lbs.  of  bread,  a  good  average  being 
134 ;  so  that  a  sack  of  flour  of  286  lbs.  should 
yield  95  four^pound  loaves.  The  art  of  the 
baker,  however,  is  to  increase  this  quantity, 
and  he  does  it  by  hardening  the  gluten  through 
the  agency  of  a  little  alum,  or  by  means  of  a 
gummy  mess  of  boiled  rice,  three  or  four  lbs. 
of  which  .will,  when  boiled  for  two  or  three 
hours  in  as  many  gallons  of  water,  make  a 
sack  of  flour  yield  100  four- pound  loaves. 
But  the  bread  is  dropsical,  and  gets  soft  and 
sodden  at  the  base  where  it  stands.  A  good 
loaf  should  ^ve  the  following  characters: 
kindness  of  structure,  that  is,  not  chaffy  or 
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cramby  or  sodden ;  and  sweetness  to  the  pal- 
ate and  to  the  taste.  Wheaten  bread  is  best 
eaten  on  the  day  after  it  is  baked,  for  new 
bread  is  difficult  of  mastication  and  still  more 
difficult  of  digestion,  because  of  its  gummy 
nature.  When  it  becomes  stale  it  does  not 
really  get  much  dryer,  but  it  undergoes  a  mol- 
ecular change,  which  may  be  restored  by  heat- 
ing the  bread  in  a  closed  vessel  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  212**. 

**  Wheaten  bread  is  preferred  to  all  other  Ta* 
rieties  of  bread,  because  of  its  sweetness,  and 
because  it  may  be  eaten  alone.  The  nutritive 
constituents  of  it  are  in  the  same  proportion 
as  in  wheat — namely,  as  1  to  6.5,  and  a  litr 
lie  more  than  2  lbs.  of  bread  will  supply  the 
requirements  of  the  system ;  althougn,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  explain,  it  cannot  be  used 
alone  without  loss  of  health  and  strength." 

Thus  I  have  gone  on  quoting,  not  knowing 
where  to  atop,  till  nearly  all  that  he  says  upon 
wheat  L"^  gi^en;  and,  if  it  is  as  interesting  to 
others  as  to  me,  I  am  satisfied.  The  subject  of 
our  food  is  olc  of  far  too  great  impoifance  to 
be  passed  o^cr  as  lightly  as  many  are  inclined 
to  do.  Were  Chey  thrown  daily  into  the  haunts 
of  disease,  caused  by  imprudence  in  food,  for 
one  month,  perhaps,  a  new  field  of  labor  would 
be  seen,  witn  but  fv'W  laborers  to  stretch  forth 
a  helping  hand.  O.  W.  True. 

Farmington,  Me.,  1868. 


Far  i^e  New  England  Farwuer, 

SUFJDBFHOBFHA.TU-'-NOBWAT  OATS— 

MAMIUJQ. 

The  secretary  of  the  Irdsburg,  Yt.,  Farm- 
en^  Club,  Z.  E.  Jameson,  Esq.,  furnishes  the 
following  brief  report  of  1-he  discussion  at  a 
meeting,  Sept.  29,  on  the  subjects  of  Super- 
phosphate, Norway  oats,  and  Manures  and 
their  use. 

Z.  E.  Jameson  had  used  one  barrel  of  Ver- 
mont superphosphate.  On  com  it  caused  a 
better  growth  tnan  ashes  used  in  adjoining 
rows,  but  not  so  good  a  growth  as  that  where 
a  handful  of  compost  from  the  hen  house  was 
used.  The  soil  was  sandy,  the  crop  good, 
and  no  manure  applied  except  in  the  hills. 
On  turnips  the  result  was  satisfactory. 

Wm.  L.  Jameson  had  usejd  Croasdale^g  su- 
perphosphate on  four  rows  of  com,  horse  ma- 
nure on  four  rows  and  a  compost  of  muck,  lime, 
ashes  and  decomposed  bones  on  four  rows. 
The  com  was  all  alike,  and  he  concluded  that 
it  would  not  pay  to  bay  it  as  a  fertilizer. 

Wm.  L.  Locke,  Jr.,  used  half  a  barrel  of 
the  Vermont  superphosphate  on  h(^s  with  no 
visible  benefit.  On  corn,  the  rows  manured 
with  superphosphate  were  not  enough  better 
than  the  unmanuredto  be  disceraable,  until  the 
stakes  were  pointed  out  that  marked  the  rows. 

The  subject  of  the  growth  and  production  of 
Norway  oats  from  seed  obtained  from  the  ori- 


ginator, being  introdaced,  Wm.  L.  Locke,  Jr., 
remarked  that  he  sowed  half  a  bushel  wbera 
the  ground  became  wet  by  rains,  and  they 
mostly  died  out.  The  result  was  six  stooks, 
probably  five  bushels. 

J.  B,  Fassett  sowed  one  bushel ;  they  were 
badly  killed  out  in  the  spring  by  wet  weathco*, 
but  proved  twice  as  productive  as  ooinmon 
oats,  although  common  oats  were  not  killed  so 
badly  by  wet  weather. 

Wm.  L.  Jameson  Aowed  one  pint  which 
yielded  half  a  bushel. 

Geo.  B.  Brewster  sowed  one  bushel  and  had 
threshed  the  crop,  which  was  fifty  bushels. 

A.  Jameson  sowed  one  bushel,  which,  while 
growing,  seemed  three  times  as  good  as  the 
common  oats  by  the  side  of  them.  Crop  not 
threshed. 

Z.  E.  Jameson  sowed  twelve  quarts.    The 

growth  was  not  much  better  than  common  oats, 
rop  unthreshed. 

J.  B.  Fassett  had  this  year  sixteen  rows  ni 
potatoes  sixty-seven  rods  long.  At  one  end, 
on  sandy  ground,  there  were  good  potatoes ; 
along  further  the  ground  was  damp  and  the 
potatoes  were  excellent.  These  were  manured ' 
by  ploughing  in  strong  manure.  A  part  of 
toe  same  field  was  manured  on  top  after 
ploughing.  Here  the  vines  were  large  and 
the  potatoes  small.  Will  never  manure  on 
top  for  potatoes  again. 

Capt.  E.  Grant  bought  last  spring  some 
horse  manure  that  was  burnt  very  badly  by  its 
own  heat ;  so  much  so,  that  what  was  called 
twenty  cords,  made  in  a  bam  cellar,  shrank  to 
five.  He  applied  it  to  ground  for  oats,  and  in 
comparison  with  other  cow  stable  manure  it 

E roved  as  good  &  fertilizer,  and  he  made  up 
is  mind  that  burnt  or  firefangled  horse  ma- 
nure is  as  profitable  to  buy  as  any,  and  he  did 
not  care  how  much  it  was  burnt.  When  he 
lived  in  Maine,  a  farmer  there  bought  horse 
manure  and  piled  it  in  large  heaps  where  it 
would  heat,  and  when  applied  to  the  land  for 
com,  gave  most  excellent  results. 

The  secretary  suggested  that  it  night  be 
more  profitable  to  buy  manure  after  twenty 
cords  had  been  reduced  to  five,  than  it  would 
be  for  the  farmer  or  stable  keeper  to  allow 
his  manure  heaps  to  shrink  at  that  rate. 


ABT  AlTD   BCISNCB  OF  FABlOITa. 

The  following  extract  from  the  introdnctoiy 
chapter  of  Mr.  Johnson^s  new  book,  '*How 
Crops  Grow,^'  will  illustrate  the  author^s  style 
of  writing  and  manner  of  treating  his  subjects. 
Ailer  having  read  the  volume^  carefully,  the 
editor  of  the  Country  OentUman  says :  "In 
style,  Prof.  Johnson,  is  exceedingly  condensed 
and  concise,  although  clear  and  logical.  We 
have  not  found  an  indistinct  expression,  while 
repetitiona  are  avoided,  and  there  is  no  attempt 
at  anything  like  fine- writing— the  work  is  one 
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of  fact  and  not  of  the  imagination.  With  all 
that  has  been  written  on  corresponding  sub- 
jects during  the  last  generation,  we  cannot  be 
fiur  amiss  in  asserting  that  the  yolume  before 
lis  is  whoUy  new — new  in  its  language,  as  in  its 
lUostrations  and  arrangement,  a  product  from 
tiie  Tir^n  ore  and  not  from  the  scraps  and 
waste  metal  of  the  past.  We  venture  to  add 
that  it  fills  a  place  now  entirely  unoccupied  in 
English  literature.^^ 

We  hope  the  annexed  extract,  with  the  favor- 
able opinion  of  our  contemporary  will  induce 
many  farmers  to  purchase  this  book  and  make 
it  their  winter's  study.  Farmers'  Clubs  are 
often  at  a  loss  for  fit  subjects  for  discussion, 
and  the  introduction  of  frivolous  ones  some- 
times offends  sensible  men,  and  proves  fatal  to 
the  success  of  the  association.  Might  not  this 
'volume  be  adopted  as  a  sort  of  class  book,  by 
fanners'  clubs  P  The  book  might  be  placed  upon 
&  stand  or  table,  and  each  individual  in  turn 
called  upon  to  read  a  page,  more  or  less ;  all 
present  having  the  privilege  of  asking  any 
question  as  to  the  meaning  of  words  or  ex- 
pressions used  by  the  writer.  A  little  experi- 
ence would  soon  regulate  details  of  procedure, 
and  bring  out  thoughts  and  knowledge  of  facts 
from  the  various  members  of  the  club  in  such 
order  as  might  be  agreed  upon.  But  to  the 
extract: — 

The  art  of  agriculture  consists  in  certain 
practices  and  operations  which  have  gradually 
ffrown  out  of  an  observation  and  imitation  of 
Uie  best  efforts  of  nature,  or  have  been  hit 
upon  accidentally. 

The  science  of  agriculture  is  the  rational 
theory  and  exposition  of  the  .successful  art. 

Strictly  considered,  the  art  and  science  of 
agriculture  are  of  equal  age.  and  have  grown 
together  from  the  earliest  times.  Hiose  who 
first  cultivated  the  soil  by  digging,  planting, 
manuring,  in*igating,  had  their  sufficient  rea- 
son for  every  step.  In  all  cases,  thought  goes 
before  work,  and  the  intelligent  workman  al- 
ways has  a  theory  upon  which  his  practice  is 
planned.  No  farm  was  ever  conducted  with 
out  physiology,  chemistry  and  physics,  any 
more  than  an  aqueduct  or  a  railway  was  ever 
built  without  mathematics  and  mechanics. 
Every  successful  faimer  is,  to  some  extent,  a 
scientific  man.  Let  him  throw  away  the 
knowledge  of  fitetB  and  the  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples which  constitute  his  science,  and  he  has 
lost  the  elements  of  his  success.  The  farmer 
without  his  reasons,  his  theory,  his  science, 
can  have  no  plan ;  and  these  wanting,  agricul- 
ture would  be  as  complete  a  failure  with  him  as 
it  would  be  with  a  man  of  mere  science,  dee- 
titate  of  manual,  financial,  and  eEsecotiTe  skill. 


Other  qnalifications  beine  equal,  the  more 
advanced  and  complete  the  theory  of  which 
the  farmer  is  the  master,  the  more  successful 
must  be  his  farming.  The  more  he  knows,  the 
more  he  can  do.  The  more  deeply,  compre- 
hensively, and  clearly  he  can  iktnk^  the  more 
economically  and  advantageously  can  he  work. 

That  there  is  any  opposition  or  conflict  be- 
tween ^cience  and  art,  between  theory  and 
practice,  is  a  delusive  error.  They  are,  as 
they  ever  have  been  and  ev^  must  be,  in  the 
fullest  harmony.  If  they  appear  to  jar  or 
stand  in  contradiction,  it  is  because  we  have 
something  false  or  incomplete  in  what  we  call 
our  science  or  our  art ;  or  else  we  do  not  per- 
ceive correctly,  but  are  misled  by  the  narrow- 
ness and  aberrations  of  our  visj^n.  It  is  often 
said  of  a  machine,  that  it  was  good  in  theory, 
but  failed  in  practice.  This  is  as  untrue  as 
untrue  can  be.  If  a  mac^hine  has  .failed  in 
practice,  it  is  because  it  was  imperfect  in  theo- 
ry. It  should  be  said  of  such  a  failure — ^the 
machine  was  good,  judged  by  the  best  theory 
known  to  its  inventor,  but  its  incapacity  to 
work  demonstrates  that  the  theory  had  a  flaw. 

But,  although  art  and  science  are  thus  insep- 
arable* it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  their 
growth  is  not  altogether  parallel.  There  are 
facts  in  art  for  which  science  can,  as  yet,  fur- 
nish no  adequate  explanation.  Art,  though  no 
older  than  science,  grew  at  first  more  rapidly 
in  vigor  and  in  stature.  Agriculture  was  prac- 
tised hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  ago, 
with  a  success  that  does  not  compare  unfavor- 
ably with  ours.  Nearly  all  the  essential  points 
of  modem  cultivation  were  regarded  by  the 
Romans  before  the  Christian  era.  The  aimals 
of  the  Chinese  show  that  their  wonderful  skill 
and  knowledge  were  in  use  at  a  vastly  earlier 
date. 

So  much  of  science  as  can  be  attained  through' 
man's  unaided  senses,  reached  considerable 
perfection  earl^  in  the  world's  history.  But 
that  part  of  science  which  relates  to  things  in- 
visible to  the  unassisted  eye,  could  not  be  de- 
veloped until  the  telescope  and  the  microscope 
had  oeen  invented,  until  the  increasing  expe- 
rience of  man  and  his  improved  art  had  created 
and  made  cheap  the  other  inventions  by  whose 
aid  the  mind  can  penetrate  the  veil  of  nature. 
Art,  guided  at  first  by  a  very  crude  and  imper- 
fectly developed  science,  has,  within  a  compar- 
atively recent  period,  multiplied  those  instru- 
ments and  means  of  research  whereby  science 
has  expanded  to  her  present  proportions. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  is  the  joint  work 
of  theory  and  practice.  In  many  departments 
great  advances  have  been  made  during  the  last 
hundred  .years ;  especially  is  this  true  in  all 
that  relates  to  implements  and  machines,  and 
to  the  improvement  of  domestic  animals.  It 
is,  however,  in  just  these  departments  that  an 
improved  theory  has  had  sway.  More  recent 
is  the  development  of  agriculture  in  its  chemi- 
cal and  physiological  aspects.  In  these  direo- 
tioDS  the  present  oentuiy,  or  we  might  almost 
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say  the  last  thirty  years,  has  seen  more  accom- 
plished than  all  previoos  time. 

******* 

The  farmer  deals  with  the  plant,  with  the 
soil,  with  manures.  These  stand  in  c^ose  re- 
lations to  each  other,  and  to  the  atmo>phere 
which  constant iy  surrounds  and  acts  upon  them. 
How  the  plant  grows, — the  conditions  under 
which  it  flourishes  or  suffers  detriment, — the 
materials  of  whic^  it  is  made, — the  mode  of 
its  construction  and  organization, — how  it 
feeds  upon  the  soil  and  air, — how  it  serves  as 
food  to  animals, — how  the  air,  »oil.  plant,  and 
animal,  stand  related  to  each  other  in  a  per- 
petual round  of  the  most  beautiful  and  won- 
derful transformations, — these  are  some  of  the 
grand  que.stion#that  come  before  us ;  and  they 
are  not  less  interesting  to  the  philosopher  or 
man  of  culture,  than  important  to  the  farmer 
who  depends  upon  their  practical  solution  for 
his  comfort ;  or  to  the  statesman,  who  regards 
them  in  their  bearings  upon  the  weightiest  of 
political  considerations. 


HOaS  Vd.  BITQS. 

For  some  time  back  the  best  and  most  scien- 
tific fruit  growers  in  the  West  have  been 
agreed,  that  practically  there  are  but  two 
methods  universally  available  for  fighting  the 
curculio ;  namely,  either  Ist,  by  jarring  the  plum 
trees  continually,  or  2d,  by  allowing  hogs 
the  r.m  of  the  orchard  all  through  the  summer 
months.  The  first  method  produces  an  imme 
diate  effect,  because  the  * 'Little  Turk"  is  thus 
arrested  at  once  in  his  mischievous  career,  and 
prevented  from  stinging  any  more  fruit.  The 
second  method  is  prospective  in  its  effects, 
and  operates  chiefly  through  the  hogs  picking 
up  all  the  wormy  fruit  as  fast  as  it  falls,  and 
thus  preventing  the  larva  of  the  curculio  from 

foing  underground,   and  generating  a  new 
rood  of  curculio  to  sting  the  fruit  at  a  subse- 
quent period. 

We  propose  in  the  following  paragraphs, 
without  at  all  undervaluing  the  first  method, 
to  demonstrate  by  plain,  hard,  piactical  facts, 
that  the  second  of  these  two  methods  produces 
most  gratifying  results  when  systematically 
carried  out  for  a  series  of  yf  ars,  even  without 
any  regular  jarring  of  the  trees.  The  only 
exception  to  be  made  is  in  the  case  of  the 
cherry,  which  unlike  all  other  stone  fruit,  does 
not  fall  prematurely  to  the  ground  when  bored 
up  by  the  larva  of  the  curculio.  Hence,  so 
far  as  regards  the  cherry,  we  must  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  jarring  process  to  subdue  this 
insect. 

But  the  plum  curculio  and  its  allies  are  not 
the  only  insects  that  we  can  successfully  at- 
tack through  the  instrumentality  of  the  hog ; 
neither  is  stone  fruit  the  only  crop  that  can  be 
protected  in  this  manner.  For  the  last  fifteen 
years  or  so,  pip  fruit,  namely,  apples,  pears, 
and  (]|uinces,  have  been  annually  more  or  less 
deteriorated  by  the  apple  worm  or  larva  of  the 


codling  moth  boring  into  their  cores,  and  fill- 
ing their  flesh  with  its  loathsome  excrement. 
Unlike  all  the  snout  beetles  that  infest  btone 
fruit  in  America,  this  is  an  imported  in^-ect, 
which  was  originally,  about  the  beginning  of 
xht'  present  century,  introduced  from  Europe 
into  the  Eastern  States,  whence  it  ha^s  gradu- 
al!) spread  westward  into  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  facts  which  we  shall  presently 
quote  prove  that  hogs  are  death  upon  this  in- 
sect, as  well  as  upon  the  plum  curculio,  pick- 
ing up  the  wormy  apples  as  fast  as  they  fall, 
and  greedily  devouring  them  without  any 
squeaminh  misgivings  as  to  the  wholesomeness 
ol  thf  ir  living  mhabitants.  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable, eitner,  that  hogs  may  pick  up  and 
devour  the  larva  of  the  codling  moth  after  it 
has  left  the  fallen  fruit,  and  while  it  is  on  its 
travel.^  for  the  trunk  of  the  apple  tree.  For 
instead  of  going  underground,  like  the  larva 
of  the  plum  curculio,  this  larva  spins  a  cocoon 
above  ground,  and  usually  in  the  chinks  of  the 
bark  of  the  tree  upon  which  the  apple  that 
nourished  it  grew.  Hence,  as  the  apple  worm 
is  of  some  considerable  size,  some  .npecimens 
being  almost  an  inch  long,  a  hungry  hog  would 
scarcely  consider  it  **too  small  business^^  to 
pick  up  and  devour  as  many  as  could  be  found 
travelling  along  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

David  E.  Brown,  one  of  the  largest  fruit 
growers  near  Alton,  South  Illinois,  has  for 
about  five  years  kept  both  hogs,  and,  at  times, 
sheep,  in  his  apple  and  peach  orchards.  His 
fruit  is  not  infested  by  insects  nearly  as  much 
as  that  of  his  neighbors,  although  he  employs 
no  other  precaution  whatever  to  guard  against 
the  depredations  of  fruit-boring  insects.  His 
peach  trees  are  also  free  from  borers,  though 
he  takes  no  pains  to  worm  his  trees.  His  hoei 
keep  in  good  condition  on  the  fallen  fruit. 
These  facts  were  confirmed  both  by  Dr.  E.  S. 
Hull  and  by  Mr.  B.  L.  Elingsbury,  of  Alton. 

Mr.  Caughlin,  in  the  Report  of  the  Alton 
Horticultural  Society  for  July  2,  1868,  ''gave 
favorable  experience  in  regard  to  hogs  eating 
fallen  peaches.  His  peaches '  were  very  free 
from  worms  this  year.  He  attributes  this  to 
the  fact,  that  the  hogs  in  his  orchard  destroyed 
so  many  of  the  larvae  last  year." 

We  know  a  cultivator  who  had  heavy  crop* 
of  plums  for  seventeen  years  in  succession — 
his  swine  for  thcbe  seventeen  years,  without  a 
season^s  interruption,  being  allowed  the  run  of 
the  yard. — Country  OentUman,  1868. 

Jotham  Bradbury,  residing  near  Quincy, 
III.,  has  an  old  apple  orchara,  which  many 
years  ago  used  invariably  to  produce  nothing 
but  wormy  and  gnarly  fruit.  A  few  years  ago 
he  ploughed  up  this  orchard  and  seeded  it  to 
clover,  by  way  of  hog  pasture.  As  soon  as 
the  clover  had  got  a  suflicient  start,  he 
turned  in  a  gang  of  hogs,  and  has  allowed 
them  the  range  of  his  orchard  ever  since. 
Two  years  afler  the  land  was  ploughed,  the 
apple  trees  produced  a  good  crop  of  fiur. 
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smooth  fruit,  and  haye  continued  to  bear  well 
ever  since. 

Suel  Foster,  of  Muscatine  Iowa,  reports 
as  follows  in  the  Transactions  111.  State  aort. 
Society,  1867,  p.  213 — :  **1  have  twentv-lour 
acres  of  mv  orchards  seeded  to  clover,  and 


otherwise  they  rot.  I  have  practiced  in  this  way 
for  forty  years  and  never  had  a  head  rut.  By  way 
of  experiment  I  have  thrown  in  a  few  apples  with 
the  cabbages;  they 'all  came  out  sound  in  the 
spring.  Try  it. 
The  Pratrte  Farmer  gives  the  following,  as  the 


last  3rear  I  turned  the  hogs  in.     I  now  ob-   method  practiced  by  the  gardeners  of  Chicago. 


serve  that  where  the  bogs  ran  last  year,  the 
apples  have  not  one-fourth  the  worms  that  they 
have  on  other  trees.  I  this  year  turned  the 
hogs  into  my  oldest  (home)  orchard.^' 

It  is  important,  when  hogs  are  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  picJ^ing  up  fallen  i'rdit,  that 
they  should  be  kept  moderately  hungry,  and 
not  he  gorged  eveir  day  widi  com  so  as  to 
make  them  too  lazy  for  work. — American  En- 
tomologist. 


Economy  op  Ejsrosenis. — By  a  recent  ex- 
periment, it.  was  ascertained  that  one  pint  of 
coal  oil,  costing  six  cents,  fed  one  lamp  dur- 
ing six  evenings,  or  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
eight  hours,  averaging  four  hours  and  forty 
minutes  each  evening ;  two  lamps  of  lard  oil  hav- 
ing been  required  for  the  same  service.  Th") 
cost  of  the  lard  oil  was  four  cents  per  even- 
ing ;  that  of  the  coal  oil  one  cent.  The  ad- 
vantage of  coal  oil  over  sperm  oil  is  about  the 
same. 

BXTBAOTS   Ain>  KEFXiIES. 

XEEFINO  OABBAOE  THROUOH  TUB  WINTEB. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  the  best  way  to 
keep  cabbage  throngh  the  winter  till  the  middle 
of  March  ?  Will  they  not  keep  jast  as  well  wiih 
the  stomp  en t  off?  PuiLip. 

Middlesex  County ^  Mass,,  1868. 

Rkmabks. — The  method  which  we  have  prac- 
ticed for  years  for  preserving  cabbages  for  family 
use,  is  as  follows  :--Cut  off  the  stamp  close  to  the 
head  and  pull  off  loose  leaves.  Cut  clean  straw  or 
hay  and  cover  the  bottom  of  a  barrel  or  box  with 
it  and  sprinkle  the  straw  with  clean  water  until  it 
is  quite  wet.  Add  a  layer  of  heads,  then  cover 
with  more  wet  straw  and  go  on.  Pat  the  whole  in 
a  cold  place  and  they  will  keep  until  May  in  ex- 
cellent  condition.  No  matter  if  they  freeze  a  little. 
This  is  a  clean  and  easy  method.  The  barrel  need 
not  be  headed. 

Our  correspondent  L.  M.,  of  Hatfield,  Mass., 
says,  "I  have  tried  hanging  cabbages  in  the  cellar, 
but  they  wilt  and  lose  all  their  flavor.  My  way  is 
this : — ^I  let  them  stand  in  the  fall  as  long  as  possi- 
ble ;  dig  a  trench  about  a  foot  deep,  cut  off  the 
stamps  close  to  the  head,  strip  off  the  loose  leaves 
and  cover  them  with  the  earth  taken  from  the 
trench.  They  must  freeze  and  t)»aw  with  the 
ground,  whicti  makes  them  brittle  and  tender,  and 
very  much  improved  in  flavor.  They  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  ground  as  toon  as  the  fhMt  leaves, 


Select  a  dry  knoll  where  the  water  will  not  settle, 
dig  a  pit  say  five  feet  wide,  twelve  feet  long  and 
two  feet  deep,  throwing  the  dirt  a  little  back  from 
the  edge  of  the  pit.  Set  6>trong  posts  eight  feet 
long,  two  feet  in  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  eath 
end,  and  lay  on  these  a  good  stiff  ridge  pole  and 
pin  it  fast.  Make  a  roof  of  stakes  or  planks  long 
enoagh  to  reach  from  ridge  pole  to  edge  of  pit,  and 
cover  them  with  a  little  straw  and  iix  or  eight 
inches  of  dirt,  digging  a  trench  around  the  pit ; 
beat  down  the  dirt  hard  and  smooth,  so  that  it 
will  shed  water,  or,  what  is  better,  sod  it  over  in 
the  spring.  Make  a  door  in  each  end  of  pit  to 
ventilate  in  mild  weather.  Store  the  cabbages 
head  down,  two  layers  deep.  A  pit  of  the  di- 
mensions mentioned  will  hold  nearly  200  heads  of 
cabt)ages.  In  very  severe  winter  weather  bandies 
of  straw  may  b^  set  against  the  doors.  A  very 
cold  winter  may  require  a  thicker  covering  than 
here  recommended.  But  generally  we  think  this 
will  do. 


cbxb2«t  water  pipes. 

The  danger  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  lead  pipes 
for  the  conveyance  of  water  for  domestic  purposes 
has  caused  much  inquiry  for  some  safer  material 
for  the  construction  of  aqueducts,  and  we  have 
received  several  inquiries  for  information  and  ad- 
vice upon  the  subject.  In  reply  to  a  late  inquiry 
by  a  correspondent,  we  have  received  ftrom  Ben- 
jamin Livermore,  of  Hartland,  Windsor  Coanty, 
Yt.,  a  circular  in  which  he  claims  to  have  discov- 
ered and  patented,  after  a  long  experience  in  the 
busiLCss,  a  process  by  which  he  can  lay  a  continu- 
ous cement  water  pipe  at  a  less  cost  than  lead  or 
iron.  Attached  to  his  circular  are  the  recommen- 
daiions  of  Hiram  Harlow,  late  SuperintAident  of 
the  State  Prison,  for  whom  be  laid *220 rods;  of 
N.  B.  Safford,  of  White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  who 
has  had  nearly  a  mile  in  length  in  use  for  more 
than  three  years;  of  Washington  Whitney,  of 
Winchendon,  Mass.,  42  rods ;  of  L.  M.  Hills,  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  180  rods;  and  of  many  others.  In 
one  case  the  lead  pipe  removed  was  sold  for 
enough  to  pay  the  expense  o£  the  cement  pipe 
which  took  its  place. 

FINE  AMD  0OAB8B  WOOLED  SHEEP. 

Much  has  been  said  in  your  valuable  paper  dnr* 
ing  the  past  year  as  to  the  relative  profits  of  fine 
and  coarse  wooled  sheep. 

I  commenced  farming  life  thirty  years  since 
with  kieping  fine  sheep,  but  very  soon  found  it  a 
losing  business,  and  immediately  sold  my  fine 
sheep  at  a  loi^s  of  a  large  percent.,  and  bought 
Cotswolds,  which  I  have  been  breeding  ever  since. 

It  may  help  some  of  the  readers  of  your  paper 
to  say,  that  while  my  fine  sheep  did  not  pay  for 
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tbeir  keeping  in  the  wool  which  I  sold  ftom  them, 
the  Cotswolds  have  every  year  paid  a  good  per 
cent,  on  co^c.  The  sales  from  my  forty  Cotswolds 
la^t  year  were  a  little  short  of  four  hundred  dollars, 
or  a  fraction  over  ten  dollars  'a  head,  I)e6ide8  keep- 
ing my  flock  good.  My  buck  lambs  averaged 
over  a  hundred  pounds  a  head.  Mr.  George  N. 
Sanborn,  of  Laconia,  N.  H.,  writes  me  that  a  pair 
of  twin  lambs  bred  ftom  a  Coihwold  buck  from 
my  flock  on  a  fine  sheep,  weighed  109  and  115 
pounds.  It  often  happens  that  a  cross  of  pure 
blood  Cots  wold  on  strong  Merino  ewes  will  pro- 
duce a  progeny  that  will  outgrow  the  parents  on 
either  side,  and  a  second  cross  are  always  prolific. 

I  have  twice  exhibited  sheep  at  our  Connecticut 
State  Fair,  with  three  lambs  brought  up  entirely 
on  the  sheep.  The  first  three  weighed  lOo,  104,  and 
108  pounds,  the  next  three  100  each.  A  cross  of 
the  Cotswold  on  the  sheep  of  the  Northern  States, 
will  make  as  good  market  lambs  as  can  be  pro- 
duced. I  once  raised  a  pair  of  Cotswold  lambs, 
one  of  which  weighed  at  seven  months  144  liis. 

From  present  appearances  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  the  stjpply  of  combing  wools  will  be  equal 
to  the  demand.  T.  L.  Habt. 

^est  ComwaU,  Conn,,  Oct,  1, 1868. 

Rb>mark8. — ^What  say  the  breeders  of  the  Cots- 
wold und  other  coarse  woolcd  sheep  to  the  charge 
of  some  of  the  breeders  of  the  Merinos,  that  the 
former  are  of  such  roving  habits,  that  the  common 
fences  of  New  England  are  insufficient  to  keep 
them  in  place  ? 

HEBBFOBD  OATTLB. 

As  I  wish  to  purchase  a  few  "thoroughbred" 
Hereford  cows  or  heifers,  I  would  like  to  ascer- 
tain who  are  the  breeders  of  this  kind  of  stocJc  in 
this  country  or  in  Canada.  Can  you  tell  me  of 
any  way  to  do  so?  Is  there  a  Hereford  Herd 
Book  ?    If  so,  where  con  I  obtain  one  ? 

If  you  can  give  me  the  desired  information  yon 
will  greatly  oblige  a  constaBt  reader  of  your  val- 
nable  paper. 

As  I  have  some  of  the  "Underwood  stock,"  I  want 
something  different  to  cross  with  it.  I  have  a 
heifer  calf  seven  months  old  that  girts  five  feet 
and  weighs  620  pounds.  H.  C.  Bublbioh. 

Fairfield,  Me.,  Oct.  20,  1868. 

Eemabxs.— We  publish  in  another  column  some 
extracts  from  Mr.  Allen's  American  Cattle  in  re- 
lation to  the  Herefords.  In  reply  to  our  corres- 
pondent we  would  say  that  we  know  of  no  thor- 
oughbred Herefords  nearer  than  the  herd  of  H. 
Cochrane,  Esq.,  Compton  Centre,  Canada  Bast,  or 
rather  Province  of  Quebec.  Some  time  since  we 
published  some  account  of  the  herd  of  Herefords 
owned  by  F.  W.  Stone,  Esq.,  of  Ouelph,  Canada 
West,  who,  after  having  kept  the  Dnrhams  and  the 
Herefords  on  the  same  farm  and  under  the  same 
conditions,  gives  the  latter  the  preference.  Mr. 
Sanford  Howard  who  examined  Mr.  Stone's  stock 
last  July,  says  that  "all  persons  who  have  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  them  concur  in  stating  that  the 
Hereford  cows  give,  on  an  average,  as  much  milk 
by  the  season  as  the  Short-horns,  while  some  ex- 
periments that  have  been  made  show  that  in  rich- 
ness of  milk  the  Herefords  are  superior."  We 
presume  that  there  has  been  no  American  herd 
bood  of  the  Herefords  published  in  this  country. 
Marks  of  a  Hereford  cross  are  often  seen  in  the 
oattle  from  Maine  oflbred  for  sale  at  the  Brighton 


cattle  market,  and  it  may  be  an  inquiry  of  some 
Interest,  how  far  the  acknowledged  superioriry  of 
working  oxen  firom  that  State  is  owing  to  a  strain 
of  the  Hereford  blood. 

We  have  also  received  from  "A  Subscriber,"  in 
Webster,  Me.,  inquiries  similar  to  those  of  Mr. 
Burleigh,  to  whom  we  must  say  that  we  do  not 
know  of  any  breeder  of  the  Herefords  in  Masaa- 
ehusetts.  If  there  are  any  they  will  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  advertising  the  public  of  the  fact. 


abobtion  op  cows. 

About  the  first  of  September,  one  of  my  cown 
slunk  her  calf,  and  in  about  ten  days  after  another, 
and  in  ten  days  more  a  third  one.  I  can  not  ac- 
count for  the  fart«.  Can  you  give  any  m formation 
upon  the  case  through  the  Farmer  ? 

Bbmjamim  Adams. 

Amkertt,  Mass.,  Oct.  23, 1868. 

Rbmabks.— This  disease  began  to  manifest  itself 
in  the  dairy  sections  of  New  York  abunt  twelve 
years  ago,  and  has  been  gradually  increasing  ever 
since.  In  a  memorial  presented  to  the  Legislature 
of  that  State  in  1666,  by  the  President  anfl  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  in  that  year  one-quarter  of  all  the  cows 
in  Herkimer  County  aborted;  in  Oneida,  20  per 
cent;  in  Otsego,  15;  in  Lewis,  12  per  cent.  This 
was  an  alarming  statement,  and  the  legislature  at 
once  appropriated  a  liberal  snm  of  money  for  the 
expense  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  causes 
of  the  disease.  The  first  report  of  the  State  Com- 
missioners was  made  last  winter,  and  was  mostly 
of  a  negative  character— affirming  what  did  not, 
rather  than  what  did,  cause  the  disease.  The  few 
practical  lessons  of  this  report  are  summed  up  by 
the  Cotmtry  Oentlenuzn  as  follows : — ^that  fiirmers 
should  raise  their  own  heiiers — that  the  Ikrmer 
should  not  sell  to  anybody  else  the  cow  which  he 
thinks  too  likely  to  abort  to  be  retained  in  his 
own  herd — ^in  other  words,  that  determined  efforts 
should  be  made,  in  the  districtl  specially  concerned, 
to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  the  difficulty  by 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  animals  not  known  to 
have  been  tree  from  it  previously— to  secure  the 
feeding  of  cows  so  affected  for  the  butcher,  or 
their  isolation  from  all  unaffected  animals,  if  the 
owner  choose  to  retain  them,— and,  in  case  new 
and  healthy  cows  are  brought  upon  a  farm,  the 
thorough  purification  of  the  stables,  and,  if  possi- 
ble for  a  season  or  two,  the  use  of  different  pee- 
tures  from  those  which  the  diseased  animals  have 
lately  grazed. 

A  correspondent  of  the  same  paper,  who  ac- 
knowledges himself  indebted  for  his  facts  to  Mr. 
J.  Barlow^  of  the  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh, 
thus  speaks  of  the  fhct  that  odors  ariFing  from 
cows  that  have  aborted  give  rise  to  abortion  in 
other  cows  >-  "It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  by^ 
the  sense  of  smell  cows  detect  when  one  of  their 
companions  has  calved.  If  the  birth  takes  place 
in  the  pasture,  oows  will  smell  the  place  of  its  oo- 
corrence,  and  loiter  ahont  it  for  days  and  weeks 
after.    When  a  cow  calTeetai  the  staliile,  other  cows 
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are  at  onee  aware  of  it,  since  they  look  $ixmt  them, 
snnff  tbeir  noses,  and  make  the  fondling  noise 
nsuallr  nttered  towards  their  yoang.  When  in  a 
herd  of  cows,  one  or  two  cases  of  abortion  occor, 
or  delivery  takes  place,  firom  whatever  caase,  other 
pregnant  cows  will  cast  their  calves,  and  that 
timely  separaHon  of  those  aborting  from  the  yet 
pregnant  eotoSf  sagee  these  latter  from  aboriion." 

It  is  said  that  cows  in  the  wheat  raising  districts 
of  New  York,  where  they  feed  largely  at  straw 
stacks,  are  nearly  exempt  from  this  trouble ;  hence 
a  feed  of  wheat  shorts,  or  oats,  has  been  recom- 
mended, in  connection  with  good  care  generally. 

The  New  York  commission  have  been  prose- 
eating  their  inqniries  and  investigations  daring 
the  present  season,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  be  ftble  to  make  a  report  this  winter  which 
will  throw  some  light  apon  this  sabject. 

We  might  give  oar  correspondent  any  amount 
of  theory  upon  this  sabject,  but  oar  stock  of  prac- 
tical information,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  exceed- 
ingly meagre.  The  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Farmers' 
Clab  have  debated  and  investigated  this  snl^ect 
extensively  daring  the  past  five  years  or  more, 
without  arriving  at  any  satisfhctory  condasion  bb 
to  the  cause  or  cure  of  this  disease ;  but  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  generally  agreed  that  an  animal  that 
aborts,  or  shows  any  signs  of  doing  so,  should  at 
once  be  separated  from  other  cows,  with  the  most 
carefhl  removal  of  all  evidences  of  the  disorder. 
Many  advise  that  sach  animals  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  upon  the  &rm. 


HEADS  OF  A  DISOOURSB  ON  BUTTBB-MAKINO. 

f  have  been  thinking,  Mr.  Editor,  of  the  request 
that  you  made  last  week,  while  examining  the 
three  tabs  of  165^  pounds  of  batter  that  we  have 
mude  from  our  two  cows  siaoe  last  spring,  besides 
what  milk,  cream  and  butter  a  family  of  seven 
have  used,  to  write  out  a  statement  of  our  process 
for  the  Farmer.  But  as  I  am.not  great  at  sermon- 
izing, at  the  best,  and  am  particularly  busy  just 
now  with  my  full  work,  which,  in  consequence  of 
dull  weather,  has  got  rather  behind  band,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  elaborate  the  following  points,  or 
heads,  which  have,  been  suggested  to  my  mind 
while  thinking  over  your  request. 

1 .  Heal  thy  and  we  1 1  fed  cows.  Mine,  yon  know, 
have  a  little  cob  meal. 

2.  A  sweet  airy  place  for  the  milk  and  cream. 

3.  Thoroughly  washed  and  scalded  pans. 

4.  Milk  to  be  skimmed  before  too  sour. 

5.  Cream  in  the  pot  to  be  starred  often  In  hot 
weather. 

6.  Cream  to  be  churned  twice  a  week. 

7.  The  buttermilk  to  be  thoroughly  worked 
from  the  butter. 

8.  The  butter,  if  to  be  kept,  must  be  well  salted. 

9.  One  week  previous  to  puttim?  th3  butter  into 
the  firitin  it  is  tilled  with  sour  milk,  which  should 
be  stirred  every  day  and  changed  every  three  days ; 
then  washed,  scalded,  cooled  with  cold  water  and 
rubbed  over  with  salt. 

The  importance  of  my  "secondly"— a  sweet,  ally 
place  for  the  milk  and  cream — is  not,  I  think  suiB- 
cieutly  appreciated.  Few  would  think  of  stirring 
into  their  milk  or  cream,  portions  of  their  boiled 
victuals,  pickles,  bacon,  lard,  baked  beans,  pot 
skimmings,  &c.,  but  many  do  permit  the  essence 
or  uneU  of  these  and  many,  other  things,  both 


good  and  bad,  to  mingle  themselves  with  the 
milk,  cream  and  batter.  But  as  I  do  not  propose* 
to  argue  any  of  these  points,  I  will  close  with  the 
remark  that  the  merchant  who  bad  my  butter,  gave 
me  quite  a  puff  for  its  appearance  and  good  quality. 
FeiehviUe,  VU,  Sept.  30, 1868.  t.  s.  f. 

Bemarxs.— At  the  time  these  three  tubs  were 
sent  to  market,  we  understood  that  the  fourth  had 
been  commenced  upon ;  showing  an  amount  of  pro- 
duce creditable  alike  to  the  little  dairy  of  two  cows, 
and  to  the  five  motherless  girls,  the  oldest  of  whom 
is  only  sixteen,  who  have  had  the  charge  of  the 
milk  and  the  other  household  work,  and  who  with  a 
younger  brother  and  their  fitither  make  i)p  the 
fami^  of  seven  persons  before  alluded  to. 

POITLTBT  and  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

In  r^ly  to  "An  Old  Subscriber's"  inquiry  I 
would  say :— First,  I  think  he  cannot  better  his 
stock  of  hen  literature  unless  he  procures  a  late 
English  work  by  Tegetmeier,  which  costs  nine 
dollars  and  is  a  valuable  treatise. 

Second,  there  are  no  pujre  Creepers  In  this  sec- 
tion, still  they  are  to  t>e  seen,  one  or  two  in  a  place, 
hereabouts.  In  color,  the  gray  seems  to  predomi- 
nate, while  some  are  of  a  reddish  brown  and  oth- 
ers of  a  cinnamon  color,  and  occasionally  a  few 
white  ones  are  to  be  met  with.  They  all  seem  to 
be  highly  prized  as  good  layers,  setters  and  nurses, 
and  for  their  heavy  plumage  and  short  legs. 
From  my  own  experience,  however,  I  find  that 
their  short  lees  are  both  hardy  and  strong  for 
scratching,  ana  that  they  do  twice  the  amount  of 
it^  that  the  Brahmas  do.  If  "Old  Subscriber"  is 
not  satibfled  with  Brahmas,  Leghorns  and  Black 
Spanish,  I  should  advise  him  to  try  the  Golden 
Pencilled  Hamburgh,  as  the  handsomest,  best  lay- 
ers, and  in  my  experience,  the  most  profitable 
fowls  ever  kept,  and  they  seem  to  sustain  the  same 
good  name  with  all  who  are  acquainted  with  them. 
My  neighl)or,  from  whom  I  got  mine,  calls  them 
superior  to  any  of  the  many  breeds  which  he  has 
ever  raised.  Hia  first  trio  he  told  me  cost  him 
1^18,  but  he  realised  $9  from  eggs  sold,  and  also 
some  twenty  chickens  from  them  the  first  season. 
He  received  them  June  2,  and  from  that  time  till 
September  8,  there  were  but  eleven  days  in  which 
he  did  not  get  two  eggs  per  day,  and  only  three  in 
which  he  got  none.  I  see  that  Tegetmeier  recom- 
mends them  very  highly.  He  calls  them  truly  the 
cottager's  fowl,  and  they  are  known  in  some  parts 
of  England  as  the  "Dutch  Ever^-day  Layers," 
and  are  very  minutely  described  in  his  work.  I 
do  not  know  where  this  variety  of  fowls  can  be 
obtained,  but  I  understand  their  eggs  are  to  be  ad* 
vertised  the  coming  season.       An  Old  Eeadbr. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  21, 1868. 

BXP^RXMBNTS  WITH  HAYWA&D'S  FERTILIZER. 

Last  spring  I  planted  some  cucumbers,  alternat- 
ing the  hills  witn  manure  and  the  mineral  fertili- 
zer of  Dodge  Hay  ward,  by  using  half  a  bushel  of 
fine  manure  in  one  hill,  and  one  quart  of  the  fer- 
tilizer in  the  next.  Both  were  forked  in,  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot.  The  plants  came  up  and  grew 
about  alike,  until  two  inches  high,  when  the 
weather  continuing  dry,  the  manured  hills  got  the 
start  and  outstripped  the  others.  Cuming  on  rainy, 
the  fertilized  took  a  new  start,  kept  it,  and  gave 
the  first  and  last  cucumbers,  as  well  as  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  crop,  as  the  manured  hills  dri«.'d  up 
three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  others. 

On  one  rod  of  ground  I  forked  in  fourteen 
pounds  of  the  Hayward  fertilizer  and  sowed  to 
onions.  None  came  up.  I  then  ftirked  the  i)ed 
0Ter.and  sowed  again  to  onions,  after  testiug  the 
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seed  and  finding  it  good.  Result,  same  as  before, 
*  no  onions.  Having  planted  Brussels  Sprouts  on 
the  fertilizer,  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  to  the  acre, 
I  transplanted  some  fine  plants  to  the  onion  bed. 
They  are  now,  on  an  average,  15  inches  high, 
with  no  heads,  while  those  on  the  fertiliser  at  the 
rate  of  500  lbs.  per  acre,  are  very  fine  and  thrifts ;— 
some  of  them  being  three  feet  high,  and  fhll  of 
heads. 
I  planted  half  an  acre,  four  rods  by  twenty,  to 

r)tatoes,  Davis'  Seedling.  On  one-half  of  the  strip 
spread  4«50  bushels  of  fine  old  bam  manure,  occu- 
pying man,  horse  and  wagon  one  and  a  half  days. 
On  the  other  half,  I  sowed  broadcast  200  pounds 
of  the  fertilizer,  which  occupied  man,  horse  and 
wagon  half  an  hour.  Cost  of  fertilizer,  $3.  Both 
manure  and  fertilizer  were  harrowed  in.  The  po- 
tatoes were  planted  in  drills.  Used  ten  bushels 
of  set  d  on  the  half  acre.  On  the  9ch  and  10th  of 
October  I  dug  eight  rows  of  the  twenty-seven  on 
the  strip, — rows  running  lengthwise.  On  the 
manured  half  of  those  eight  rows  I  had  14J^,  and 
on  the  fertilized  half  ot  the  rows  15^  baskets  of 
potatoes,  weighing  63^  pounds  to  the  basket.  De- 
ducting the  small  potatoes,  one  and  a  half  baskets, 
the  result  of  my  crop  will  be  one  hundred  bushels 
of  as  good  Davis'  Seedlings  as  one  could  wish  from 
the  half  acre,  or  90  bu&h  flrom  the  eight  rows. 
This  ground  failed  to  produce  crops  of  either  car- 
rots, beets  or  parsnips  which  I  planted  and  sowed 
upon  it  labt  year. 

On  the  la^t  heavy  snow  which  fbll  in  the  spring, 
1  sowed  broadcast  250  pounds  per  acre  of  the  fer- 
tilizer on  twelve  acres  of  grass.  I  have  cut  more 
than  double  the  hay  this  year  that  I  did  last,  and 
the  roots  are  spreading  and  covering  the  ground 
very  remarkably.  These  experiments  have  con- 
vinced me  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  this  fertili- 
ser is  preferable  to  a  large  qtuintity.  I  shall  never 
again  use  to  exceed  500  pounds  per  acre  in  any 
one  year,  that  being  in  my  opinion  sufficient  for 
two  to  three  s*iccessive  crops. 

Edgar  A.  Robbinb. 

Wreniham,  Mass,,  Oct,  20, 1868. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  HATWARD'S  PBRTILIZER. 

I  planted  an  acre  and  three-fourths  of  com  with 
2800  pounds  of  this  fertilizer,  spread  broadcast, 
and  tue  land  cultivated  thoroughly.  Furrowed 
and  planted  with  no  other  fertilizer.  This  land 
was  light  and  loamy,  and  produced  last  season  one 
ton  of  hay.  There  were  about  forty-five  bushels  of 
com  to  the  acre.  About  a  week  ago,  I  called  on 
Prof.  E.  A.  Bobbins,  of  Wrei][^tham,  and  found  him 
ploughing  out  his  potatoes  raised  on  this  fertilizer. 
Tbc  potatoes  looked  very  nice  and  fair.  I  exam- 
ined very  closely  to  see  if  I  could  discover  any 
disease  in  them,  but  could  find  none. 

Foxboro\  Mass,,  Oct,  18,  lb68.     U.  C.  Pbrrt. 

CURBS  FOR  A  COW'S  COUOH   AND  WARTS. 

I  cured  my  cow  of  a  severe  cough  by  giving  her 
three  eggs  a  day  for  three  mornings  in  succession, 
shells  and  all,  by  putting  them  down  her  tbroat; 
then  gave  her  a  large  spoonful  of  pulverized  salt- 
petre every  other  morning  till  I  had  given  her  a 
pound.    She  is  entirely  cured. 

I  cured  an  Innumerable  quantity  of  warts  on 
the  same  cow  with  bait  grease,  made  very  salt,  and 
applied  every  other  morning.  Milkmaid. 

ilachiasporl.  Me,,  Oct.  7,  1868. 


manured,  and  while  other  kinds  of  potatoes,  grow- 
ing at  the  side  of  these,  were  found  affected  with 
rot,  these  were  entirely  free.  J.  s. 

Danversport,  Mass.,  Oct,  10,  1868. 


HARRISON   POTATOES. 


HAT  PRESSES. 


Will  yon  or  some  of  your  many  subscribers^ 
inform  me  which  is  the  best  kind  of  hay  presses 
now  in  u&e,  and  where  it  can  be^obtaiued. 

Alburgh,  Vt,,  Sept.  21, 1868.    *  b.  h.  b. 


During  the  present  season  Mr.  Ber\j.  Young,  of 
Danversport,  has  raised  from  one  bushel  oi  Harrison 
potatoes  forty  three  bushels,  which  are  of  fine  quali- 
ty and  appearance.  They  were  raised  on  atjont 
fifteen  rods  of  land  that  had  been  very  lightly 


FATES  TB  ON  VEQETABIiEB   AND 

FB17ITS. 

In  his  Magazine  of  Horticulture  for  Octo- 
ber, Mr.  Hovey,  the  editor,  and  also  the  ori-^ 
ginator  of  the  valuable  strawberry  bearing  his 
name,  discusses  at  some  length  the  question, 
*'How  shall  we  encourage  and  stimulate  the 
production  of  new  varieties  of  Fruits  and 
Plants,  and  in  what  manner  secure  a  proper 
reward  to  the  producer  ?^^ 

After  alluding  to  the  great  value  of  some  of 
the  varieties  that  have  been  introduced  within  a 
comparatively  few  years,  and  to  the  great 
amount  of  time  and  labor  expended  on  their 
production,  Mr.  Hovey  reviews  the  arguments 
of  those  who  would  extend  the  laws  which 
protect  the  inventor  of  a  * 'clothes  pin  or  a 
goose  voke^^  so  that  the  propagator  of  a  new 
plant  or  fruit  should  receive  a  patent  for  it ; 
hj  which,  as  suggested  by  the  HortiadiuriH^ 
he  could  ''require  payment,  when  he  sells  the 
plant,  for  the  right  to  manufacture  and  sell 
other  plants  in  a  specified  territory.  If  it  be 
valuable,  the  purchaser  of  the  right  to  that 
territory  may  dispose  of  rights  to  others,  and 
thus  refund  himself  for  what  he  paid  the  pa- 
tentee. Should  the  plant  be  offered  for  sale 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  territory  sold,  the  pa- 
tentee will  become  aware  of  it,  and  can  prose- 
cute for  infringement  precisely  as  in  the  case 
of  a  machine  or  process." 

Mr.  Hovey  then  gives  his  own  views  of  the 
subject  as  follows :— • 

We  must  admis  that  this  appears  to  be  a  very 
good  mode  of  protecting  tlie  originator  of  new 
pitmts,  and  securing  to  them  the  profits  of  their 
sale,  if  it  can  be  ciurried  out.  But  there  are  many 
objections  to  it  which  the  writer  has  not  stated, 
and  we  fear  that  infringements  would  be  so  gen- 
eral tbat  little  good  would  be  effected  after  the 
first  sale  to  local  agents. 

After  all,  it  is  a  question  whether  horticulture 
would  secure  any  permanent  benefit  to  be  hedged 
about  with  patents,  and  subject  to  the  injunctions 
and  litigations  which  would  be  sure  to  follow ;  it 
would,  we  fear,  lose  much  of  its  character  as  a 
science  and  art,  and  lessen  its  hold  upon  those  who 
view  it  not  as  a  commercial  speculation  but  a^  a 
source  of  pure  enjoyment  and  delightful  recreation. 
The  benefits  which  might  be  secured  to  the  inven- 
tor of  plants,  would  in  the  end  hardly  compensate 
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for  the  injuries  which  would  rtsdlt  from  any  at- 
tempt to  reader  art  subeerrient  to  the  **almightT 
d(»liar." 

It  Is  not  to  be  disgnfsed,  that  of  all  the  new 
firnith,  or  new  plants,  or  new  vegetables  which  are 
yearly  originated  and  brought  to  notice,  not  one 
In  tifty  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  the  few  which  are 
really  roeritorioas  scarcely  ever  fail  to  bring  a 
rcaronable  reward  to  the  producer,  not  by  any 
mi  ans  oftentimes  in  proportion  u>  their  value,  bat 
si.ffii'ient  to  btimulate  and  encourage  to  continued 
exertions. 

.  A  patent  which  would  hare  secured  to  Mr. 
Knight  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the  vari- 
ous Iroits  which  be  originated,  valueless  as  they 
mostly  are  now,  would  have  been  of  far  less  value 
than  the  gratitude  of  millions  for  his  life-long 
lal)or  in  the  hybridisation  and  production  of  new 
varieties ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  thobe  who 
have  succeeded  him  in  similar  works.  The  inven- 
tor of  the  clothes  pin  or  .the  goose  yoke  will  be 
forgotten,  if  indeed  he  be  l^nown  at  all,  when  the 
originator  of  a  really  valuable  Iruit  or  flower  will 
be  known  to  millions. 

We  would  do  all  in  our  power  to  encourage  and 
reward  the  producer  of  new  varieties.  But  first 
educatti  the  public  caste  to  the  appreciation  of  those 
only  of  superior  excellence,  and  to  ignore  thobC 
which  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard.  This  hav- 
ing been  accomplished,  the  really  meritorious  will 
ntver  lock  appreciution  or  the  originator  fail  to  re- 
ceive his  due  reward. 


Chester'  Pig. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Irasburg,  Yt.,  Farmers^  Club,  Dea.  Fassett,  on 
being  asked  how  he  liked  the  Chester  pig  that 
he  bought  of  Mr.  Baker,  replied,  "At  the 
time  I  carried  home  that  pig  I  had  some  others 
that  I  called  good  pigs  of  about  the  same  age. 
Out  of  curiosity  I  weighed  them.  I  put  the 
Chester  pig  with  one  of  mine  that  weighed  ten 
pounds  the  most,  and  have  fed  them  together. 
The  Chester  pig  will  now  weigh  ten  pounds 
more  than  the  one  I  raised.  This  shows  that 
there  is  something  in  blood.^'  These  were 
July  pigs  put  together  when  five  weeks  old. 
October  24  our  cattle  market  reporter  men- 
tioned a  Chester  hog  that  he  saw  at  Medford, 
which  weighed  855  pounds,  having  gained  531 
from  the  10th  of  June,  till  he  was  sent  off  to 
market, — a  little  short  of  five  pounds  per  day. 
It  was  raised  in  Burke,  Yt.,  by  J.  Hunter, 
Esq. 


Cork  Harvester.— tA  machine  was  exhi- 
bited and  tested  at  the  late  Fair  at  St.  Louis, 
which  is  claimed  to  be  the  first  machine  ever 
invented  and  sucoeshf uUy  used  for  har\%8ting 
com.  In  company  with  a  special  committee, 
a  large  number  of  gentlemen  witnessed  its 
operation  in  a  field  of  com,  and  after  explana- 
tions and  speeches  it  was  voted  a  complete 
success.  The  Jttumal  of  Agriculture  says  it 
is  pushed  before  two  or  four  horsea,  and  in 


general  appearance  resembles  Rugg^s  Reaper. 
Its  chucking  or  snapping  principle  consists  in 
two  grooved  cylinders  which  are  turned  by  a 
drive  wheel  with  great  velocity.  The  stock  is 
passed  between  these  cylinders,  and  the  ear 
being  larger  is  caught,  snapped,  thrown  into  a 
receiver,  and  from  thence  carried  by  means  of 
an  elevator  into  the  wagpn,  which  is  driven 
alongside  of  the  machine.  It  is  designed  to 
take  two  rows  at  a  time,  and  to  be  managed 
by  one  man,  so  that  by  means  of  two  or  three 
wagons,  somo  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  of  com 
can  be  gathered  in  a  day. 


For  the  New  England  Farmier, 

FEBTIIiITT  OF   OI7B  FABM8. 

How  can  an  Upland  Farm  be  CuUiviUed  and  kept 
from  Running  Dounit 

The  following  abstract  of  ihe  dlsensslon  of  this  ques- 
tion by  the  Irasburg,  Vt.,  Farmer's  Club,  was  written 
out  by  the  Seoietary,  Z.  B.Jameson,  B#q.,  for  the 
Farmer. 

Geo.  B.  Brewster  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  it 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  a  farm  up,  unless 
you  can  draw  on  muck  or  manure.  By  doing 
this  you  can  get  the  farm  started  in  raising 
good  crops,  and  then  by  feeding  them  upon 
the  farm,  more  manure  is  made  and  good 
crops  can  be  raised  right  along.  He  thought 
it  one  of  ocur  greatest  errors  to  graze  our 
fields  in  spring  and  fall.  We  should  have 
pasturing  enough  to  carry  the  cattle  all  through 
the  grazmg  season  till  winter.  Cattle  in  the 
fields  will  tear  up  the  roots  of  grass  and  di- 
minish the  hav  crop.  If  we  plough  up  pas- 
tures we  should  manure  them,  unless  it  may 
be  some  knolls  enriched  by  sheep. 

A.  Jameson  thought  it  a  good  plan  to  plough 
the  pastures,  as  the  crops  raised  will  make 
manure  to  bring  up  the  rest  of  the  farm,  and 
then  when  they  are  stocked  to  grass  again,  the 
feed  is  sweeter,  more  of  it,  and  cattle  like  it 
better.  He  had  seen  pastures  in  New  Hamp- 
shire ploughed  up  in  June  and  summer  fal- 
lowed, that  yielded  first-rate  crops  of  wheat, 
rye  or  potatoes,  especially  on  ground  where 
sheep  had  lain.  He  thought  that  muck,  unless 
mixed  with  manure  or  something  else,  is  poor 
stuff, — hardly  worth  drawing.  He  had  tried 
it  on  his  land,  by  putting  a  number  of  loads 
on  a  dry  knoll  and  ploughing  it  in.  and  he 
never  could  see  that  the  crops  were  a  mite 
better,  and  where  Mr.  Brewster  used  it  he 
could  see  no  benefit  from  it. 

Geo.  B.  Brewster  admitted  that  pasture 
turned  over  will  give  a  good  crop,  but  asked 
will  it  be  as  good  in  future  ?  His  experience 
is  that  where  he  ploughed  liis  pasture  the  feed 
is  much  less  than  on  land  adjoining  whi(;h  has 
been  in  gprass  ever  since  it  was  cleared.  On 
the  unploughed  part,  the  feed  is  a  complete 
mat;  but  where  it  had  boen  ploughed  and 
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eiuin  raised  it  is  mossy,  with  but  little  grass. 
Hid  muck  had  been  referred  to.  Where  he 
put  it  on  near  the  road,  the  soil  was  sandy  and 
so  light  that  he.  thought  manure  would  have 
made  little  show ;  but  further  back  where  he 
raibed  his  Norway  oats,  he  had  a  good  crop 
of  com,  with  no  manure  but  muck  that  had 
lain  in  the  bam  yard.  He  intended  to  use 
more  in  future,  and  believed  it  would  pay. 

Wm.  L.  Locke, .Jr.,  said  he  thought  we 
plough  too  much  land  and  sell  too  much  grain. 
vVe  plough  more  than  we  can  manure.  To 
keep  our  farms  up  we  qiust  increase  the  ma- 
nure piles.  He  had  used  sawdust  for  bedding 
for  cattle  and  hogs,  and  it  prevents  all  smell  in 
the  pens  or  stable  and  keeps  the  cattle  clean. 
He  manured  some  of  his  com  with  sawdust 
from  the  hog  pens  and  it  gave  an  excellent 
crop.  In  feedmg  grain,  we  not  only  get  more 
and  better  manure  and  keep  more  stock,  but 
get  more  profit  from  the  stock.  He  knew 
one  man  wno  makes  from  200  to  240  pounds 
of  butter  from  each  cow,  and  he  keeps  ten  or 
twelve.  This  is  more  than  we  average,  and 
it  is  done  by  good  feeding  to  good  cows. 

Z.  E.  Jameson  said  the  question  is  not  how 
shall  we  get  good  crops  next  year  and  the 
year  after,  but  what  plan  of  management  wUl 
allow  us  to  sell  all  animal  products,  such  as 
beef,  pork,  wool,  butter  and  cheese  to  pay 
expenses,  and  yet  have  the  land  continue  ler- 
tile  as  does  the  land  in  China,  and  the  plains 
where  the  Patriarchs  pastured  their  flocks. 
There  must  certainly  be  a  way  to  make  and 
keep  land  fertile,  for  I  have  read  that  there 
was  once  a  heath  or  moor  in  England  of  such 
extent  that  persons  would  often  become  lost 
and  wander  days  and  nights  on  its  broad  ex- 
panse, but  now,  by  the  culture  of  turnips,  the 
land  has  become  fertile,  and  flocks  or  large 
Lincoln  sheep  surround  the  white  cottages  of 
the  tenants.  It  seemed  to  him  that  where 
land  will  produce  a  fair  crop  of  clover,  it 
would  be  best  for  us  to  plough  in  green  croi>3 
as  well  as  feed  animals,  and  if  ue  result  is 
here  as  in  oUier  sections  of  country,  we  shall 
find  it  possible  to  cultivate  an  upland  farm 
and  keep  it  fertile. 

Wm.  L.  Jameson  said  that  some  think  muck 
is  of  little  value.  What  is  muck  ?  Vegeta- 
ble matter.  What  is  manure  ?  It  is  simply 
vegetable  matter.  Some  muck,  to  be  sure, 
needs  preparation  to  make  it  valuable,  such  as 
eiEposure  to  frosts  through,  the  winter  or  mix- 
ture with  ashes  or  lime,  while  from  other  de- 
posits it  is  good  to  apply  directly  to  the  land 
as  topdressing  or  in  any  other  way.  He  had 
used  a  good  deal,  but  not  half  as  much  as  he 
wisihed  he  had,  nor  half  as  much  as  he  should 
in  future.  If  we  keep  one  hog  supplied  with 
plenty  of  this  material  it  will  not  only  absorb 
all  odors  but  make  enough  good  manure  -for 
an  acre  of  com.  He  knew  it  could  be  done. 
He  had  raised,  year  after  year,  at  the  rate  of 
120  to  180  bufiheb  of  ears  per  acre  with  such 
manure.    Then  a  compost  heap  of  a  layer  of 


muck  with  a  layer  of  manure,  till  you  get  it 
as  deep  as  you  wish,  will  in  a  few  months,  be- 
come eaual,  load  for  load,  to  bam-yard  ma^ 
nure.  He  believed  in  a  theory  lately  published 
that  manure  in  a  compost  acts  as  yeast,  and 
causes  a  change  in  the  whole  mass. 

This  ploughing  of  pastures  is  a  grand  way 
to  ran  down  a  farm.  You  take  off  crops  and 
give  back  no  return,  and  if  the  cattle  grad- 
ually enrich  it  again,  it  impoverishes  some 
other  portion,  and  all  sink  together.  Our 
children  will  not  be  contented  to  till  acres  that 
are  made  barren  by  our  mismanagement,  when 
they  read  of  the  fertile  lands  of  the  West  or 
South.  It  is  better  to  invest  all  surplus  in- 
come in  improvements,  rather  than  in  bonds 
or  interest  bearing  stocks.  He  bought  his 
farm  for  $800  about  sixteen  years  ago.  Its 
produce  is  doubled  and  its  value  is  now  over 
$3000.  An  adjoining  farm  of  twice  the  acres, 
was  then  valued  at  $2500.  Its  produce  is 
much  decreased,  and  its  price  is  about  $3000. 
To  pay  for  a  farm,  raise  good  crops,  for  good 
crops  pay  debts. 

A  short  discussion  then  followed  in  regard 
to  hiring  help,  in  which  two  opinions  were  ex- 
pressed,—-one  that  when  there  was  work  to 
do  it  would  pay  to  hire  it  done ;  th(>  other  that 
it  is  best  to  let  some  things  go  undone,  rather 
than  hire. 


Wot  the  New  England  Fa 
GOODBIOH  BEDDIiUra  FOTATOB8. 

We  read  of  enormous  yields  from  single 
pounds  of  potatoes  cut  to  a  single  eye  and 
spread  over  a  lar^  surface  of  no  doubt  the 
very  best  land,  with  care  and  treatment  to  cor- 
respond ;  but  what  farmers  want  to  know  is 
how  these  varieties  yield  with  ordinary  field 
culture. 

I  planted  two  and  three-fourths  acres  to 
Gooarich  Seedlings  this  year.  The  yield  was 
six  hundred  and  tifty-two  bushels. 

The  Harrison  was  planted  on  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  dry  old  ground,  with  no  manure  but 
a  handful  of  hen  droppings  and  ashes  in  the 
hill.  The  piece  was  phimted  to  potatoes  last 
year,  with  very  little  manure.  Ui»ed  one  bar- 
rel seed.    Yield  fifty  bushels. 

The  Cusco  was  planted  on  three-fourths  of 
an  acre  of  greensward,  dry  except  at  one  coi^ 
ner.  Manured  with  a  compost  made  of  a 
large  quantity  of  raw  muck  and  a  little  fish  gu- 
ano, about  two  quarts  in  a  hill.  Used  three 
and  a  quarter  barrels  seed.  Yield  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  bushels. 

The  Gleason  was  planted  on  seven-eights  of 
an  acre  of  old  land,  naturally  wet,  but  worked 
so  deep  and  thoroughly,  both  la^t  year  and 
this,  that  it  was  rather  too  dry  this  year.  A 
very  light  dressing  of  manure,  cultivated  in, 
and  a  handful  of  hen  manure  and  athes  in  the 
hill.  Raised  potatoes  on  the  piece  last  year, 
with  very  litue  manure.    Ubed  four  barrels 
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seed.    Yield  one  hundred  and  serenty-eigbt 
bushels. 

The  remaining  eighth  acre,  too  stony  to 
work  well,  was  wet,  and  was  planted  to  Cuscos. 
U^ed  three-fourths  barrel  seed.  Yield  forty 
bushels. 

Early  Goodrichs  were  planted  on  one-half 
acre  of  very  wet  greensward,  with  a  heavy 
shovelful  of  manure  in  the  hill.  Used  three 
barrels  seed.  Yield  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  bushels. 

Then  I  planted  one-fourth  of  an  acre  to 
Gleasons.  Land  and  manure  the  same  as  with 
the  Early  Goodrich,  and  seeded  about  the 
same.     Yield  sixty  bushels. 

Taking  into  account  the  different  amounts  of 
seed  and  manure  used,  and  also  the  fact  that 
in  this  section  dry  land  did  not  give  as  heavy 
yield  this  year  as  wet,  I  cannot  see  any  dif- 
ference in  the  productiveness  of  these  four 
kinds.  All  of  them  are  dry  and  mealy  from 
dry  land  and  not  so  good  from  wet  land. 

The  Gleasons  are  entirely  free  from  rot  on 
both  dry  and  wet.  The  Early  Goodrich  af- 
fected a  very  little  on  land  that  was  very  wet 
indeed.  Of  the  Harrison  one-half  buahel  in 
the  fifty  were  affected.  The  Cusco  was  af- 
fected badly  on  wet,  and  somewhat  on  dry 
land. 

A  year  ago  last  spnng  I  paid  twenty-five 
dollars  for  nine  bushels  of  these  potatoes 
which  gave  me  my  start,  and  I  am  8atis6ed 
that  my  discarding  the  old  varieties  has  so  far 
been  at  least  two  hundred  dollars  in  my  pock- 
et. The  Calico,  one  of  the  Goodrich  Seed- 
lings, 1  threw  aside  ader  one  yearns  trial.  The 
Cusco  rots  too  much.  The  Gleason,  Early 
Goodrich  and  Harrison  are  my  favorites. 

L.  E.  BiGKNBLL. 

Windsor,  Mas».,  Oct.  15,  1868. 


For  theNem  BmgUmA  Farmer*^ 
HOMB  BMPIiOYMmrF  VOB,  -^OMSN. 

We  often  hear  the  exclamation  from  ladies 
whose  household  cares  keep  them  at  home, 
"How  I  wish  I  could  get  something  to  do  to 
earn  money.^^  There  is  plenty  to  be  done  in 
the  school,  the  shop,  the  factory,  the  sick 
room,  &c.,  if  one  can  ^o  where  the  work  is ; 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  work  which 
can  be  done  at  home.  Sooke  indeed  find  their 
housework  and  family  sewing  sufficient  to  em- 
ploy their  time,  but  there^are  many  who  have 
considerable  leisure,  which  they  would  gladly 
spend  in  something  more  profitable  than  "fan- 
cy work,"  if  they  could.  This  is  proved  by 
the  avidity  with  which  wori^  that  can  be  taken 
bo  ne,  often  laborious  and  unprofitable  though 
it  may  be,  is  sought  after. 

There  is  a  natural  feeling  of  independence 
which  makes  one  dislike  to  receive  eveir  dol- 
lar of  spending  money  from  another,  thoueh 
dieerfuily  eranted ;  besides  it  would  often  be 
a  great  he^  in  the  family  if  the  wife  and 
daughters  could  earn  their  own  clothing. 


But  what  can  they  do  P  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  settle  the  entire  question,  but  will  leave  it  to 
the  professional  philanthropist,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  it  is  worthy  of  special  attention.  As 
regards  farmers^  wives  and  daughters,  however, 
I  think  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may  be 
met  at  least  half  wav.  There  is,  or  might  be, 
for  them  healthful,  pleasant  and  profitable  home 
employment  Is  there  not,  worthy  farmer, 
some  little  spot  of  unimproved  land  near  your' 
house,  which  you  have  often  thought  might  be 
made  protitable,  if  you  had  but  the  time  to 
take  care  of  it  ?  Just  step  into  the  house  and 
look  at  the  plants  j^rowing  in  the  window. 
What  care  they  receive !  Not  a  dead  leaf,  not 
a  scraggy  branch,  but  all  fresh,  thrifty,  and 
beauuful.  Notice  that  elegant  shrub,  grow- 
ing from  less  than  a  cubic  foot  of  earth, — there 
is  high  culture.  Now  if  the  same  care  and 
culture  were  applied  to  that  bit  of  waste  land, 
what  might  it  not  produce?  The  delicate 
skill  whicn  has  brought  these  plants  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection,  is  just  what  is  required 
in  the  successful  cultivation  of  many  desirable 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Suppose  then,  that  just  for  the  sake  of  nov- 
elty, the  ladies  try  the  experiment  of  "gar- 
dening for  profit."  Let  tne  ground  be  pre- 
pared this  fall  for  the  spring  cultivation. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  time  during  the  winter 
to  decide  what  it  will  be  advisable  to  raise, 
and  the  best  methods  of  so  doing.  Do  not 
undertake  the  care  of  more  land  than  can  be 
properly  managed.  The  same  system  and 
order  upon  which  the  skilful  housewife  so 
justly  prides  herself,  should  be  extended  t j 
the  garaen. 

I  have  for^ottev  how  the  question  which 
was  discussed  m  one  of  the  Vermont  Farmers* 
Clubs,  "Does  Slick  Farming  Pay?"  was  de- 
cided ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  bUlcJc  farming 
does  not  pay. 

Gardening  is  certainly  an  honorable  em- 
ployment for  every  one.  A  little  improve- 
ment in  public  sentiment  which  shall  make  it 
customary  for  ladies  is  very  desirable. 

These  suggestions  are  not  for  those  who  live 
in  luxury,  and  have  a  retinue  of  servants  to 
attend  them,  nor  for  those  who  in  the  midst  of 
a  laige  family  are  already  overburdened  with 
care.  They  are  made  rather,  that  those  who 
have  spare  time  and  are  not  afraid  of  work, 
may  not  overlook  the  pleasant  and  remunera- 
tive employment  that  is  waiting  their  atten^on. 

Marlboro\  Mass.,  Oct.,  1868.     Mattus. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

DAIBY  STOCK —BUTTEB-MAKINa. 
vuksmmQ,  VT.,  fabiibbs'  club,  oct.  18, 1808. 


G.  B.  Brewster  said  that  in  a  dairy  of  twen- 
-five  cows  two  or  three,  on  an  average,  will 
ail  every  year.  To  supply  these,  somfhody 
must  raise  the  heifers,  and  if  others  can  Lfford 
to  raibe  cows  to  sell,  cannot  dairy  farmers 
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raifte  them  to  keep  ?  He  had  noticed  that  the 
cowti  he  pU'  cha>ed  did  not  do  as  well  the  first 
year  as  they  did  afterwards.  They  mubt  have 
a  fight  with  every  cow  in  the  herd  to  settle  the 
great  quei<tion  of  supremacy,  or  be  gored  and 
beaten  about  b}  others,  so  that  they  cannot 
f «  ed  or  rest  in  yard  or  pasture  in  peace.  Then 
we  are  not  sure  of  getting  good  cows  after 
spending  much  time  in  inquiry  and  examina- 
tiun,  as  It  ia  not  safe  to  take  any  man^s  recom- 
mendarijn  of  a  cow,  or  to  depend  entirely  on 
appearances.  Fie  acknowledged  that  his  prac- 
tice thus  far  had  not  corresponded  with  his 
theory.  After  we  get  fairly  started  in  farming 
and  are  really  masters  of  our  business,  he 
thought  we  should  raise  our  own  stock.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult,  as  we  are  situated,  to 
raise  all  the  stock  necessary  to  keep  a  full  herd 
of  milking  cows,  and  are  compelled  to  buy  to 
replace  those  that  fail.  He  thought  the  true 
way  was  to  have  (he  he«t  cows  come  in  early, 
8a>  in  February  or  March,  and  to  raise  the  mo>t 
likely  heifer  calves  from  the:je  cows.  He 
thought  we  should  generally  fatten  and  sell 
cows  at  about  twelve  years  old.  We  can,  it 
is  true,  keep  them  till  they  are  sixteen,  but  at 
that  age  they  do  not  fatten  easily,  and  are  apt 
to  prove  almost  a  dead  loss. 

Of  other  stock,  also,  he  said  we  should  try 
to  raise  what  we  want.  Hv  had  raised  a  few 
sheep,  that  have  paid  as  much  clear  profit  as 
any  stock.  He  keeps  them,  and  also  some 
colts,  with  the  cows.  They  seem  to  eat  feed 
that  cows  refuse.  Near  his  milking  yard  tht^ 
grass  is  very  rank  and  the  cows  leave  it.  The 
colts  graze  there  an  hour  or  two  almost  every 
day,  but  he  believed  it  is  an  injury  to  cows  to 
be  pastured  with  celts,  aa  the  colts  frequently 
run  and  chase  the  cows,  which  are  not  spe- 
cially built  for  speed.  He  thought  it  an  in- 
jury to  use  a  dog  in  driving  cows,  for  the  same 
reason. 

Most  of  oar  stock  should  be  dairy  cows. 
He  believed  it  would  be  best  for  this  neighbor- 
hood to  devote  our  whole  attention  to  dairying, 
and  make  a  tip- top  article ;  one  that  we  could 
sell  to  regular  customers  in  the  city  where  they 
are  willing  and  able  to  buy  a  good  article. 
Butter  is  a  most  delicate  thing  to  make,  but 
with  proper  attention  and  the  necessary  facili- 
ties any  one  can  make  it  so  that  the  flavor  will 
be  riffht. 

Salt  does  not  preserve  butter ;  it  flavors  it. 
Fresh  butter  will  keep  as  well  as  lard  under 
proper  conditions.  Milk  will  become  corrupt 
and  decay,  consequently  the  cream  mu^t  be 
taken  o£f  at  the  right  time.  As  there  are  some 
particles  of  milk  still  in  the  cream,  it  must  be 
churned  before  these  particles  corrupt  the 
whole  mass,  if  we  would  have  clear  butter  to 
pack.  It  must  also  be  made  at  a  low  temper- 
ature so  as  to  be  hard. 

He  formerly  soaked  his  tubs  in  water  pre- 
vious to  using  them;  but  now  only  washes  them 
out  very  quickly  with  hot  water,  then  wipes 
dry  and  sets  a  oith  containing  a  piece  of  bnm- 


stone,  into  the  tub,  drops  a  good  live  coal 
upcn  the  brimKtone  and  puts  6n  the  cover,  as 
it  IS  ju.stas  necessary  to  have  the  cover  cleamsed 
as  any  part. 

Water  in  the  tub  is  very  bad.  Any  one 
who  letfl  butter  stand  for  days  in  a  pai)  knows 
how  the  wood  causes  it  to  taste.  It  is  just  so 
with  a  butter  tub-  The  water  in  the  wood  ac- 
quires a  ver;^  bad  taste,  which  it  imparts  to  the 
butter.  It  is  better  to  have  moisture  go  from 
the  butter  into  the  tub  than  from  the  wood  in- 
to the  butter.  Z    £.  Jamesok,  iSnc, 

Irasburg,  Vl.,  Oct.  18,  1868. 


.For  ike  New  Enplantf  Farmer, 
BXFBIBIMBB'TS  IN   FI^CaaHING. 

Having  recently  ploughed  three  diflerent 
fields  with  a  side-hiJl  plough.  I  send  you  a 
brief  report  of  ray  experimi'nts. 

The  first  experiment  was  on  a  piece  of  five 
acres,  about  equally  divided  itiio  levpl  and 
hide-hill,  or  slightly  i-idivhill  land  The  tim- 
ber from  this  tra.:t  was  taken  ofl  for  wood 
some  twenty  years  ago.  and  grass  had  gradu- 
ally worked  in,  ibrming,  with  raspberry  bu^bes, 
&c.,  a  tough  sod,  which,  with  old  rotten 
stumps  and  a  few  s rones,  made  it  necessary  to 
employ  a  team  of  one  pair  of  oxen  and  a 
span  of  horses  to  break  it  up  As  it  bad 
never  been  ploughed  or  even  harrowed,  the 
surface  was  rough  with  knolls  and  hollows. 

The  piece  for  my  second  experimi  nt  con- 
sisted of  several  acres  of  pasture  lai'd.  lioth 
level  and  slightly  bide  hill.  The  team  re- 
quired was  a  pair  of  average  sized  oxen  and 
a  ten-hundred  hor>e.  The  ^urfaee  was  not  as 
rough  as  the  first  lot. 

'  The  third  experiment  was  on  a  field  em- 
bracing both  meadow  and  stuble  ground, 
ploughed  together  for  convenience  stke.  A 
part  of  this  field  was  level  and  a  part  moder- 
aie  bide  hill.  The  team  was  the  same  as  in 
experiment  number  2,  although  a  stout  pair  of 
oxen  or  a  span  of  horses  might  have  done  the 
work 

The  first  field  mentioned  I  regarded  as  a 
very  difficult  one  even  for  a  common  or  right 
hand  plough,  and  required  a  larger  &ize  than 
that  I  happened  to  have,  which  is  No.  6  of  the 
Gov.  Holbrook  Swivel  Plough,  which  I  used 
on  each  of  the  three  lots.  But  no  wiih- 
standing  its  small  size  and  the  unfavorable 
state  of  the  land,  the  sod  was  well  reversed, 
and  tho  buifacc  pulverized  and  lefl  in  nearly 
as  good  condition  as  stubble  land. 

The  surface  of  the  second  field  had  been 
packOd  quite  hard  by  the  feet  of  the  stock  in 
grazine,  and  in  places  it  was  mossy  and  heavy. 
Flere  J  raised  the  sword  or  cotter,  as  can  be 
done  on  these  ploughs,  so  as  barely  to  cut 
through  the  sod,  and  again  I  had  good  success 
in  taming  the  sod  and  pulverizing  the  grotmd 
turned  up. 

On  the^  last  field  I  was  much  pleased  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  convex  mould  board 
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of  this  ploDgb  broke  up  and  fined  the  furrow, 
Aot  only  of  the  stubble  out  also  of  the  meadow 
portion  of  thi:f  lot  ~ihe  latter  appearing  to  be 
about  as  mellow  and  porous  as  the  former. 

The  advantages  of  a  swivel  plough  for  side- 
hill  work  are  well  known  and  fully  appreciated 
by  farmers.  For  level  land  it  may  also  he  re- 
commended for  its  avoidance  of  dead  furrows, 
80  much  dreaded  by  the  man  on  the  mowing 
machine,  and  for  its  allowing  the  **nigh^*  and 
**off^^  oxen  or  horses  to  alternate  in  furrow- 
travelling,  which  It  fiords  the  team  no  inconsid- 
erable relief.  George  Bacheu>er. 

Stanstead,  P.  Q„  Oct  8.  1868. 


Canada  Cattle. — We  notice  by  an  ardcle 
in  the  PreseoU  Telegraph  that  in  consequence 
of  the  scarcity  of  forage  in  many  parts  of  Can- 
ada, farmers  are  obliged  to  reduce  their  btock, 
and  that  thousands  have  already  crossed  the 
line.  The  remark  is  made  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  conceive  what  the  farmers  would  have 
done  with  their  surplus  stocks  had  it  not  been 
for  the  American  buyers.  We  see  by  the 
same  paper  that  J.  P.  Wiser  &  Co.,  of  Pres- 
cott,  who  fatted  750  head  of  cattle  last  year, 
a  large  part  of  which  were  marketed  at  Cam- 
bridge this  spring,  are  again  purchasing  largely 
of  the  finest  steers  and  oxen  for  feeding  this 
season.  Mention  is  made  of  their  purchasing 
a  fine  pair  of  oxen  weighing  4000  lbs.  for  $200, 
a  premium  pair  for  $180,  and  67  very  good 
steers  at  $55  each  in  specie,  it  appears  that 
they  are  breeders  as  well  as  feeders,  and  took 
most  of  the  premiums  for  fat  cattle,  and  many 
in  other  classes  at  the  late  show  of  the  South 
Grenville  Agricultural  Society. 


HOPS  IN  WI8COHBIN. 

The  danger  of  running  into  specialties  in 
farming  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  dii^as- 
trous  experience  of  hop-growers  in  Wisconsin 
the  present  season.  It  is  said  that  many  far- 
mers went  into  the  business  so  exclusively  that 
they  have  not  raised  grain  eno<igh  for  their 
own  use,  and  some  have  been  obliged  to  go 
into  bankruptcy  in  consequence,  and  others 
have  mortgaged  their  farms  to  meet  their  ob- 
ligations. The  extent  of  the  infatuation  is 
iUnstrated  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Farmer  who  says : — 

From  one  station  alone,  (Kllhonm  Ctty)  were 
shipped  lifst  iiprinfr  roots  enonifh  to  plant  twelre 
thouiond  acres !  I  a^ked  my  neighbor,  who  lives 
right  opposite  niy  house,  about  two  weeks  before 
hop-plckiijg,  how  be  thought  bis  hops  would  yield, 
and  what  be  would  contract  them  tor.  His  reply 
was,  that  if  the  most  responsible  insnranoe  com- 


pany on  earth,  were  that  day  to  offer  to  insure  him 
a  ton  per  acre  and  fifty  cents  per  pound  for  the 
whole  crop  of  5^  acres  he  wouldn't  pay  a  quarter 
per  cent  for  the  policy.  That  man  picked  only 
about  half  his  yard,  and  was  to-day  querying 
whether  he  wouldn't  have  made  money  to  lee  ilie 
whole  go  unpicked;  for  be  couldn't  get  a  shilling 
(12Jc)  a  pound  for  the  best  of  bis  harvest. 

The  hop-louse  has  this  year  ruined  nearly  or 
quite  balr^  the  hops  in  the  State.  I  have  i»nly  t-een 
two  lote  that  I  would  last  year  have  gracled  as 
••prime."  Two  buyers  and  one  brewer  told  mo  to- 
day that  they  had  only  seen  one  Fample  of  perfect. 
There  are  to-day  several  thousand  acrei*  of  hops 
in  Sank  county,  all  testifying  in  their  unpicked, 
blighted  lilackness,  as  they  rattle  In  the  autumn 
wind.  That  their  ruin  was  wrought  even  as  by  a 
deadly  plague,  or  a  simoom  all  in  a  few  hours.  I 
have  wrought  in  hop  fields  and  seen  hops  looking 
fair  as  I  left  thi  m  at  night,  rained  next  morning, 
to  the  extent  that  I  threw  awav  and  forbade  the 
picking  of  scores  upon  bcores  of  hills.  And  four 
to  five  days  was  the  longest  time  required  for  lice 
to  render  fulr  and  hfi^ht  fields  black,  monldy, 
slimy,  na^ty  and  stinking.  Let  no  lady  ohj  ct  to 
the  unclean  language;  for  twenty  thousand  or 
more  lady  hop- pickers  will  bear  witne^8  that  a 
skunk  is  as  desirable  company  as  a  hill  of  hops 
with  lice  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  all  over  it. 

I  believe  t>ome  two  thousand  farmers  In  Wis- 
consin will  in  a  >ear  fh)m  now  l>c  doing  Ju»>t  what 
I  saw  a  very  shrewd  man  and  extensive  raiser  do- 
ing to-day — selling  hop-poles  for  firewood. 


Ak  oij>  Agricultural  Fair. — Col.  Har- 
ris, editor  of  the  Ohio  Farmer ^  during  a  re- 
cent vi^it  to  the  East,  was  present  at  the  late 
Fair  of  the  Addison  Co.,  Vt.  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety. After  giving  a  very  favorable  ac  ount  of 
that  exhibition,  he  indulges  in  the  following 
reminiscence  of  a  Fair  held  at  the  same  place 
in  his  boyhood : — 

Speaking  of  the  Addison  County  Fair  reminds 
me  that  wc  11  on  to  five  and  forty  yearfi  ago,,  T  at- 
tended the  first  Agricnltuial  Fair  ever  held  in  this 
county,  and  on  this  very  spot  of  ground,  and  my 
father  won  a  premium  on  a  bull  calf— not  the  un- 
dersigned, who  has  since  made  some  noise  in  the 
world,  which  the  aforesaid  ball  calf  never  did,  ex- 
cept when  he  was  knocked  on  the  head  the  next 
year,  for  an  ovf  rgrown  scallawag.  At  that  fair,  as 
1  recall  it  from  my  dosenth  year  or  thereabouts, 
we  had  gala  times.  Upon  four  monster  wheels  of 
marble  carts  from -Dr.  Judd's  marble  workx,  was 
erected  a  hu^e  platform  upon  which  w»  re  mounted 
the  representatives  of  the  trades  and  of  agricul- 
ture; in  the  centre  was  a  pole  with  a  sbeafof 
wheat  fastened  at  ihe  top;  twenty  yokes  of  oxen 
dragged  this  car  through  the  village,  while  hun- 
dreds of  people  followed  it  with  gaping  mouths 
and  admiring  eyes,  among  whom  was  one  *' which 
his  name  ii  ib"  the  iditor  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  ;  and 
here  he  standi  now  up'in  the  name  ^iwt;  hutof  all 
the  men  of  that  day,  how  lew  arr  here !  I  cannot 
name  one  except  Ed^iii  Uaminoi.d.  V«ry 
ihooghtfully  I  turned  away  and  took  up  my 
Journey. 

^-The  Oermantown  Telegraph  says  that  peren- 
nials should  l)e  divided  and  transplanted  durmg 
the  early  part  of  November  if  not  a' tended  to  be- 
fore. Thiri  will  caufe  the  flowers  to  be  larger  m 
sise  and  of  much  deeper  colon. 
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He  ioqnirj  of  our  Maine  coTregpondenta, 
on  Another  pa^e,  for  iofonnation  u  to  this 
breed  of  cattle,  inducet  ua  to  give  at  tbbtima 
tbe  above  beautiful  iltuatnltOD  of  a  fatted 
Hereford  ox,  with  a  somewhat  extended  no- 
tice of  this  andent  race  of  Eogluh  cattle. 
No  one  can  compare  the  artiitic  ezecation  of 
the  above  picture  with  thoae  which  wen 
only  a  few  years  ago  to  itlastrate  farm  itock 
witbout  being  struck  with  the  great  tmpruTe- 
ment  which  has  recently  been  made  in  the  art 
of  engraving.  Our  readers  will  perhaps  be 
leu  iDt«rested  than  ourselves  by  the  statement 
that  the  expense  of  these  illustwtiotu  keeps 
pace  with  their  perfection. 

Tbe  Uerefordt  take  their  name  tcom  that  of 
one  of  the  richeat  agricuHnral  coontief  in  tbe 
weatem  part  ofEngland.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  a  breed  of  white  cattle 
with  red  ears,  which  were  great  favoriEea  ai 
long  ago  as  A.  D.  900.  Somewhat  later  a  law 
was  pasted  which  recognised  the  value  of  100 
of  these  cattle  ai  equal  to  that  of  ISO  dark  or 
black  ones.  One  hundred  years  ago,  sayi  Mr. 
Allen  ill  hia  work  on  American  Cattle,  from 
which  we  copy  our  illnstration,  the  Herefords 
were  of  a  duep  red  color,  with  mottled  faces, 
Ac.  Tbey  are  now,  be  aaya,  usually  red,  with 
ahadea  sometimes  running  into  light,  or  yel- 
lowish red,  with  white  faoea,  throats,  belUea, 


backs,  and  occaaionally  a  roan 
of  red  and  white  mixed,  and  more  nirel;  aa 
almost  clear  white,  with  red  ears,  is  found 
among  them. 

After  remarking  that  he  finds  less  said  in 
English  faookt  in  relation  to  tbe  Hereford  than 
of  almost  any  other  well  known  breed,  Mr.  Al- 

Fortunately  for  tbe  present  purpose,  we 
have  bad  several  years'  clone  and  almost  daily 
observation,  in  a  herd  of  imported  Henjforda 
and  their  desceodents,  which  were  ki^pt  near 
US,  aa  well  as  of  occaaional  observation  of 
other  importations,  which  have  given  us  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  them  than  volumt^s  of 
books,  witbout  sach  personal  obeervaiion, 
could  have  done. 

Perbapa  we  cannot  convey  a  better  descrip- 
tion of  the  Hereford,  alter  giving  accurate 
Ertraita  of  the  aexes,  than  to  nay :  give  a 
ivon  a  quarter  more  size,  somewhat  moi« 
firoportionate  bone  and  hom,  a  crifle  sborti^ 
eg,  and  longer  body,  a  liule  coanier  in  every 
part,  and  you  have  a  good  Hereford,  in  all 
excepting  color. 

As  useful  cattle,  the  Herefords  are  a  good 
breed.  We  are  aware  that  their.  introdiKtion 
into  tbe  United  States  has  not  been,  in  com- 
parison with  some  other  breeds,  successful  in 
popularity  or  extended  ■distribution ;  but  that 
fact  decides  nothing  as  lo  the  positive  merita 
of  tbe  stock  itself.  Fuliality,  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  our  cattle  breeders,  or  pre-occu- 
pation  of  the  ground  by  otbw  breeda  which 
tliA  gttmal  ap{ffobatioci,  may  keep  tfaem 
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for  a  time  in  the  background ;  but  their  actual 
merits  once  known,  they  may  have  a  fair  trial, 
and  achieve  a  substantial  success. 

Am  a  Dairy  Cow, 

The  Hereford  has  little  reputadon,  either  in 
England  or  America.  We  have  ^  found  no 
English  authority,  except  a  rare  instance  or 
two,  which  gives  her  much  credit  as  a  milker. 
Possibly  this  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  the  Hereford  districts  are  grazii^,  and 
not  dairy.  The  milk  is  rich,  but  too  little  of 
it — not  much  more  than  to  rear  her  calf  in 
good  condition.     She  dries  early. 

If  she  ever  was  a  milker  before  her  modem 
improvement  besan,  the  milking  faculty  has 
been  sacrificed  lor  a  read^  tendency  to  nesh, 
which  has  been  obtained  m  a  high  degree  in 
her  race.  We  have  seen  a  dozen  of  them 
milked  through  three  or  four  successive  sea- 
sons, and  the  yields  were  such  as  would  be 
unsatisfactoTT  to  a  modem  dairyman.  Now 
and  then  a  fair  milker  turned  up,  but  they 
were  in  a  minority  of  numbers ;  taken  to- 
gether Uiey  were  less  than  ordinary,  for  the 
season.  We  will  not  therefore  discuss  this 
question  further,  but  pass  to  another  quality 
as  yielding  greater  pleasure  in  the  relation. 

Aa  a  "Worldnff  Ox, 
The  Hereford  is  the  peer  of  any  other,  and 
superior  to  most.  Large,  strong,  muscular, 
well-developed  in  form,  noble,  and  stately  in 
carriage,  he  suggests  all  that  need  be  found 
in  an  honest,  true  worker.  At  full  maturity — 
say  six  years  old — he  ^prts  7  to  7i  feet  behind 
the  shoulders,  in  ordmar}*  condition,  to  the 
l>evon*s  6  to  6i  feet,  and  is  every  way  the 
more  powerful,  if  not  quite  so  quick,  or  ac- 
tive. A  team  of  two,  three,  or  four  yokes  of 
Herefords,  under  the  control  of  a  good  driver, 
for  **a  lon^  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  al- 
together," IS  the  perfection  of  bovine  strength 
and  majesty.  The  joints  of  the  ox  are  well 
knit,  ms  sinews  strong,  his  shoulders  slant 
well  to  the  yoke,  and  he  carries  his  load  well, 
be  it  at  the  plow,  the  cart,  or  the  wagon.  He 
is  kindly,  intelligent,  honest  in  his  labor.  We 
have  seen  them  from  half,  to  three-quarters 
blood,  crossed  from  the  common  cow,  and  up 
to  thorough  bred,  all  of  great  excellence  as 
draught  beasts,  well  matched,  and  admirable 
in  aU  their  points.  The  Hereford  blood  is 
strong  in  marking  its  descent.  From  the  bulls 
which  were  kept  in  our  neighborhood  eighteen 
years  ago,  crossed  upon  cows  which  run  on  the 
adjacent  commons,  in  their  summer  pasturage, 
we  now,  in  their  progeny,  to  later  generations, 
frequently  see  cows  and  oxen  but  a  quarter, 
an  eighth,  or  sixteenth  in  blood — got  by  scrub 
bulls — ^that  shoAr  strong  Herefoi^  marks  in 
form  and  color. 

We  once  reared  an  ox  got  by  a  Hereford 
bull,  on  a  wretched  little  black  cow,  which 
proved  to  be  a  fine,  stately  ox,  of  a  brindle 
(black  and  red  mixed)  color,  and  abetter 
worker  we  never  knew.    At  eight  years  old 


we  fed  him  off  on  grass,  and  a  little  com  moal 
only,  and  he  gave  us  1200  pounds  of  beef, 
hide  and  tallow.  Where  hay  and  pasturage  * 
are  cheap,  and  the  farmer  has  a  taste  for  the 
business,  it  must  be  a  profitable  investment  to 
obtain  a  thoroughbred  Hereford  bull,  cross 
him  on  well  selected  native  red  cows,  and  rear 
and  break  steers  for  the  markets  where  good 
working  oxen  are  in  demand.  The  strong 
blood  of  the  bull  will  give  uniformity  in  fihape, 
and  color,  so  that  the  steers  may  be  easily 
matched,  and  if  not  wanted  for  the  yoke,  they 
are  equally  valuable,  as  other  cattle,  for  feed- 
ing, and  the  shambles. 

As  a  beef  animal,  the  Hereford  is  superior. 
They  feed  kindly,  are  thrifty  in  growth,  ma- 
ture early — at  three  and  four  years  old — ^and 
prove  well' on  the  butchers^  block.  We  are 
aware  that  they  have  not  now  a  general  popu- 
larity in  the  great  cattle  breeding  regions  of 
our  Western  States.  Few  of  them  have  been 
introduced  there,  and  those,  perhaps,  not  in 
the  right  hands  to  push  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. We  could  wish  for  them  a  fairer 
trial;  but  the  prejudice  against  the  cows  as 
milkers,  and  the  lack  in  their  taking  appear- 
ance as  a  highly  distinctive  race,  in  compari- 
son with  the  more  popular  Short-horns,  have 
kept  them  back  in  public  demand.  Their 
time  has  not  yet  come ;  and  it  may  be,  that  in 
the  right  hands,  and  with  a  more  critical  ob- 
servation among  our  cattle  breeders  and  gra- 
aiers,  they  may  achieve  a  reputation  as  a  graz- 
ing beast,  equal  to  some  now  considered  their 
superiors. 

In  their  native  counties  in  England,  they 
still  hold  a  high  rank,  and  at  the  prize  shows  in 
the  London  markets  compete  successfully  with 
other  improved  breeds.  With  all  the  deficien- 
cies whicn  the  advocates  of  other  breeds  allege 
against  them,  the  Herefords  still  retain  their 
reputation  among  their  English  breeders,  who 
hold  on  to  them  with  a  pertinacity  which  shows 
an  unabated  confidence  in  their  merits  and 
profits  as  a  true  grazier^s  beast.  We  might 
show  recorded  ti3>les  of  their  trials,  in  Eng- 
land, with  Short-horns,  and  the  relative  profits 
of  their  feeding  for  market,  in  which  the 
Herefords  gained  an  advantage  on  the  score 
of  economy ;  but  as  the  trials  were  not  from 
birtfk  to  slaughter,  and  the  comparative  early 
advantages  of  each  breed  were  omitted  in  the 
account,  a  repetition  of  the  tables  here  would 
not  be  conclusive. 

The  Herefbrda  in  Amerloa. 

At  what  date  they  were  first  imported  into 
this  country,  we  have  no  accurate  account; 
but  that  some  Herefords  came  out  among  the 
early  importations,  is  evident,  from  the  occi^ 
sional  marks  of  the  breed  among  our  native 
cattle  where  late  importations  have  not  been 
known.        ♦♦♦♦♦* 

The  lai^eest  known  impo^tion  of  Herefords 
into  the  United  States,  was  made  about  the 
year  1840,  upwards  of  twenty  in  number,  by 
an  Englishman,  into  the  city  of  New  York, 
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and  taken  into  Jefierson  county,  of  that  State. 
A  year  or  two  afterwards  the  bulk  of  the  herd 
was  removed  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  Eraatus 
Coming,  near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  some  of 
them  went  into  Vermont,  where  they  were  for 
some  years  bred,  sold,  and  scattered.  *    *    * 

About  the  year  1852^,  Messrs.  Thomas 
Aston,  and  John  Humphries,  two  English  far- 
mers in  Elyria,  Ohio,  near  Lake  Erie,  im- 
ported sev^nl  fine  Uerefords.  They  bred 
them  well,  and  successfully,  as  seen  in  the 
specimens  we  have  several  times  met,  but  with 
what  success  in  their  sales  we  have  no  intimate 
knowledge. 

In  the  years  1860  and  '61,  Mr.  Frederick 
Wm.  Stone,  of  Guelph,  Canada  West,  made 
two  importations  of  superior  Heref ords  from 
the  henls  of  Ix>rd  Bateman,  in  Herefordshire, 
and  the  late  Lord  Berwick,  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Shropshire,  England,  numbering, 
together,  two  bulls,  and  eleven  cows  and  heif- 
ers. These  were  remarkable  for  their  high 
breeding,  and  generally,  good  .points.  From 
them,  down  to  January,  1867,  there  were  bred 
about  sixty,  and  about  half  the  number  have 
been  sold  at  satisfactory  prices,  and  distrib- 
uted, mostly  into  the  United  States.  Some  of 
the  cows  have  proved  excellent  milkers,  and 
all,  together  with  the  crosses  of  the  bulls  on 
coDunon  cows,  have  proved  profitable  grazing 
animals.        ♦»♦♦♦♦ 

On  the  whole,  the  Heref  ords  have  not  had  a 
fair  trial  in  the  United  States,  in  the  hands  of 
veteran  cattle  breeders,  who  had  the  means 
and  opportunity  to  properly  test  them  by  a 
thorough  and  persistent  course  of  breeding. 

We  trust  that  the  herd  of  Mr.  Stone,  in  its 
various  distributions,  may  have  a  fair  and 
thorough  trial,  satisfied  as  we  are,  that  the 
Herefords,  as  a  breed,  have  positive,  and  well 
ejstablished  merits,  in  their  great  thrid,  and 
good  flesh  producing  qualities. — AU&Ca  Amer- 
icon  CaUU. 


Gabgbt  or  Cased  Baq. — A  Waterville 
correspondent  of  the  Maine  Farmer  says, 
bunches  on  a  cow's  bag,  or  caking  of  the  bag, 
may  sometimes  be  reduced  by  the  following 
treatment,  if  taken  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease.  Bathe  the  part  affected  twice  a  day 
with  the  following,  viz. :  iodide  of  potassium, 
li  ounce ;  glycerme,  i  oz. ;  soft  water,  2  ozs., 
mixed  together.  Give  a  tablespoonful  of  salt- 
petre every  second  day,  and  one-quarter  pound 
of  epsom  salts  every  second  day,  for  a  few 
.  days—say  a  week — and  continue  tbe  salts  an- 
other week,  or  longer,  if  the  difficulty  does 
not  subside.  The  sidtpetre  and  salt  may  be 
griyen  in  a  mash  of  wheat  bran. 

Another  correspondent  of  the  same  papjer 
puts  two  or  three  spoonsfuls  of  saltpetre  with 
each  quart  of  salt  fed  to  cows  troubled  with 
garget,  and  regardfit  as  the  most  convenient 
method  of  doctoring,  and  as  cITectual  as  more 
complicated  medicines. 


THB  BEIQN  OF  AUTUMN. 
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The  mst  la  over  the  red  of  the  clover, 

The  green  Ib  under  the  gray, 
And  down  die  hollow  the  eteel-wiiiged  swallow 

Is  flying  away  and  away. 

Vied  are  the  roeee,  dead  are  the  zoaes, 

The  g'low  and  tbe  glory  done, 
And  down  the  hollow  the  steel-winged  swallow 

Is  flying  the  way  o*  the  sun. 

In  place  of  summer  a  dread  new  comer 

His  solemn  state  i  cnews : 
A  crimson  splendor  instead  of  the  tender 

Daisy,  and  the  darling  dews. 

But  oh  the  sweetness,  the  fall  oompletenen, 

That  under  his  reign  are  born  I 
BuBset  and  yellow  in  apples  mellow, 

And  wheat  and  m  Uei  and  com. 

His  frosts  so  hoary  touch  with  glory 

Maple  and  oak  and  thorn ; 
And  rising  and  falling  his  winds  are  calling, 

Lliie  a  hunter  through  his  horn. 

No  thrifly  sower,  hut  Jast  a  mower 
That  comes  when  the  day  ia  done, 

With  warmth  a>beaming  and  gold  a*gleamiiig. 
Like  sunset  after  the  sun. 

And  while  fisir  weaUier  and  froats  together 

Color  the  woods  so  gay, 
We  most  remember  thit  chlU  December 

Has  turned  his  steps  this  way. 

And  say,  as  we  gather  in  the  house  together. 

And  pile  the  logs  on  the  hearth, 
Help  us  to  follow  the  light  liUle  swallow, 

B'en  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 


GOV.  CHAMBBRLAUrS 

At  the  late  Fair  of  the  Maine  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  pleases  us  so  well  that  we  re- 
print a  large  portion  of  it,  believing  it  will  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers  generallj.  We 
cop7  from  the  Portland  Advertiser : — 
Apology-  ibr  Addressing  Farmers. 

Cicero  tells  us  of  a  certain  Greek  orator  who 
was  invit<3d  to  speak  before  Ilannibal,  and 
thought  it  befitting  the  occasion  to  deliver  a 
lengthy  discourse  upon  military  art  and  the 
office  of  a  general.  At  the  conclusion  the 
great  soldier  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
orator.  He  replied  with  more  foroe  than  elo- 
quence that  he  had  heard  many  silly  old  men 
in  his  day,  but  this  orator  was  ahead  of  them 
all.  What  flippancy  and  presumption,  before 
Hannibal  who  for  so  many  years  had  contend- 

.ed  for  the  empire  with  the  Komans — the  con- 
querers  of  the  world, — for  this  Greek  man 
who  had  never  seen  the  enemy,  never  seen 
the  field,  never  exercised  the  smallest  par- 
ticle of  any  public  ofiice,  to  undertake  to  give 
precepts  on  military  art ! 

So  it  maj  seem  to  you,  veterans  of  a  hun- 
dred fields,  presumptuous  in  me  to  discourse 
in  your  presence  of  the  farmer^s  calling  or  the 
Art  of  Agriculture ;  for  if  I  assume  to  mstruct 
or  criticise,  you  will  deny,  my  competency  as 
an  expert,  and  if  I  eeek  to  encourage  you  and 

I  praise  your  vocation,  you  will  want  to  ask. 
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why,  if  I  think  fanning  such  a  super-eminent 
delight,  I  don^t  try  my  hand  at  it  myself. 

1  nave  serious  thoughts  of  it,  my  friends,  but 
the  fact  is  you  don^t  seem  im  favor  it  your- 
selves. A  very  respectable  portion  of  you,  it 
is  true,  seem  kmdly  enough  disposed'  towards 
my  devoting  the  rest  of  my  days  to  farming ; 
but  the  majori^  are  still  so  stubborn,  or  so 
jealous  lest  I  should  beat  them  at  it,  that  they 
iron't  give  me  the  chance. 

The  GoTemor  once  Worked  on  a  Farm. 

But  yet  do  WDt  shut  me  wholly  out  from  your 
fellowship ;  for  during  just  one  half  the  years 
it  has  taken  to  bring  me  to  the  aee  of  wisdom, 
I  suppose  there  was  hardly  any  duty  or  func- 
tion of  a  farmer^s  boy  that  I  did  not  have  a 
hand  in 

And  I  mind  me  of  a  certain  twenty-acre  lot, 
where  my  father  gave  scope  to  my  boyish  am- 
bition and  I  went  at  it  single-handed,  from 
what  time  the  axe  was  laid  at  the  root  of  thbse 
mighty  trees,  till  it  smiled  in  graceful  harvest. 
Yes,  I  have  cleared  a  field !  and  there  is  still 
something  within  me  that  wanta  to  do  it  again. 

Since  that,  my  main  work  in  life  has  been 
different,  and  such  little  harvests  as  have 
been  vouchsafed  to  me,  have  been  reaped 
from  other  fields.  But  it  is  the  truth  to  say 
that  in  no  work  or  achievement,  have  I  felt  a 
purer  or  a  prouder  joy  than  when,  in  the  calm 
summer  twdight  I  never  forgot,  I  smoothed 
the  brooding  earth  over  that  last  breadth  of 
grain,  and  knew  how  Paul  felt  when  he  saw  in 
this  the  emblem  of  the  great  resurrection. 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  last  time  I  went 
home  I  walked  out  there  with  my  little  daugh- 
ter, and  sat  down  and  sighed  for  somethmg 
I  had  notP — something  that  you,  kind  friends, 
with  all  your  honors  could  not  give  me — the 
sweet  rest,  the  calm  mind,  the  sound  body, 
the  heaven-lifted  soul  of  those  dear  days  of 
old  ?  These  are  pleasing  memories ;  nor  are 
there  brighter  dreams  of  the  future — if  it  is 
permitted  still  to  dream — ^than  the  peace,  the 
freedom,  the  breadth  of  view,  all  tne  lulling 
sounds  of  field  and  forest,  the  breath  of  the 
home-returning  kine,  the  smell  of  the  upturned 
earth,  the  sight  of  waving  harvests  in  green 
and  gold.  Can  you  deem  me  over  weak  if  I 
long  for  these  again  to  dispel  the  lingering 
virions  of  the  earth  upturned  by  fiercer  imple- 
ments, and  the  thick-strewn  harvests  where 
pitiless  Death  mowed  down  your  strong  and 
brave! 

'  Thus  it  is  that  when  I  yielded  to  the  wishes 
of  your  Executive  Committee,  the  diffidence  I 
felt  at  speaking  on  these  things  before  you 
was  overcome  by  the  pride  I  felt  in  your  hon- 
orable record,  and  my  interest  in  your  calling. 
Fanners  give  Character  to  the  State. 

Distinguished  as  the  State  is  for  some  spe- 
cialties of  bubincss,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  our  productive  in- 
•  dustry  is  within  the  vocation  of  Agriculture, 
and  it  is  a  fact  of  which  you  may  well  be 
proud  that  our  public  character  as  a  State  in 


social,  moral  and  political,  and  even  military 
affairs,  takes  its  type  and  tone  from  our  agri- 
cultural population.     It  becomes,  therefore,  a 
high  official  duty  as  well  as  a  personal  pleasure, 
to  appreciate  the  services,  encourage  the  labors 
and  promote  the  prosperity  of  those  who  con- 
tribute so  largely  to  the  public  sustenance  and 
to  the  public  character.     It  would  abo  be  un- 
l^enerousfand  untrue  to  say  there  is  a  lack  of 
mterebt  here  in  Agriculture ;  for  all  this  boun- 
tiful and  magnificent  vray  before  us,  these 
fruits  and  fabrics,  these  finished  implements 
and  curious  inventions,  these  animals  so  per- 
fect of  their  kind, — ^nay,  this  noble  and  beau- 
tiful assembly  of  men  and  women — for  these, 
be  it  not  forgotten,  are  representatives  of  the 
farm ;  all  this  I  say,  will  put  any  doubter  to 
the  blush.    This  interest  is  also  attested  by 
the  fact  itself  that  you  are.holding  this  fair,— 
upon  the  unparalleled  success  of  which  I  must 
congratulate  your  Society — to  be  followed  by 
others  in  every  county ;  by  all  the  Boards, 
Associations,  reports,  published  communica- 
tions, as  well  as  legislative  acts,  which  show 
that  men  feel  that  there  is  something  in  the 
matter  worth  attending  to. 

BiSMts  of  Qromblins. 

For  all  this,  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the 
farmer  in  this  State  is  not  over  enthusiastic. 
All  the  public  performances  are  jubilant,  but 
the  individual  fanner  is  apt  to  be  grumbling. 
Our  season  is  short ;  the  soil  not  so  rich  as 
elsewhere ;  the  rocks  plague  him ;  the  midge 
is  after  his  wheat ;  the  rust  his  potatoes ;  the 
coons  his  corn ;  the  dogs  his  sheep ;  the  hoys 
his  fruit ; — that  is,  if  the  drought  hasn't  ^ot 
everything  before  hand.  He  groans,  bewg 
burdened.  Under  such  a  rallying  cry  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  doesn^t  go  at  his  work  with 
much  heart,  llis  boys  are  not  likely  either  to 
be  captivated  by  that  strain.  They  hear  of 
broad  prairies  needing  neither  axe  nor  grub- 
ber, stone-drag  nor  manure  cart  to  force  a  liv- 
ing from  the  soil,  of  magical  cities  where  a 
fortune  is  made  in  a  night,  or  of  distant  terri- 
tories where  everything  even  to  the  mountains 
is  on  "a  gold  basis,''  and  they  strike  out  for 
themselves.  Those  who  succeed,  come  back 
with  smooth  hands  and  fine  airs,  and  with 
money  enough  perhaps  to  buy  out  their  father 
and  all  his  neighbors.  This  of  course  works 
powerfully  on  the  imagination,  and  the  neigh- 
boring young  people  anxious  and  ambitious, 
bid  the  old  homestead  adieu,  which  unfortu- 
nately does't  mean  a  Dieu — commending  them 
to  God — but  quite  the  reverse. 

And  he  who  is  best  disposed — ^most  earnest 
and  patient — finds  that  he  can't  succeed  with- 
out hard  work,  and  that  at  the  best,  farming 
requires  a  vast  deal  of  prudence  and  care, 
and  even  then  its  returns  are  somewhat  pre- 
carious and  comparatively  small.  He  is  more 
dependent  on  chances  of  the  weather  than  the 
saMor,  and  can't  get  his  crop  insured  for  the 
season  as  the  other  can  his  ship  for  the  vov- 
age.    The  worst  is  that  his  boys  too,  energetic 
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and  capable  as  thej  are,  will  be  likely  to  take 
one  of  those  farewells  which  don^t  leave  much 
wlfart  behind  them. 

Home  Karket. 

After  giving  some  very  foyorable  statistics  of 
the  agricoltaral  prodactions  of  the  State,  and  of 
what  legislation  can  and  cannot  do,  Mr.  Chamber- 
Un  proceeds : — 

What  we  want  then  is  a  home  market — close 
home.  That  more  than  anything  else  will  ren- 
der the  pursuit  of  a^cuUure  profitable  and 
popular.  Then  will  follow — ^reacting  and  in- 
teracting— ^improvements  in  culture;  higher 
intelligence;  better  manners;  better  arts; 
and  when  the  true  ends  are  realized,  a  happier 
condition  for  society,  and  for  the  good  and 
of  the  State. 


«'Z 


Tow  there  are  some  little  matters  of  polit- 
ical economy  that  we  do  not  always  think  of 
as  we  should.  We  talk  about  richness  of  soil, 
and  proclaim  Thanksgivings  for  abundant  har- 
vests. But  it  requires  something  more  than 
both  of  these  to  make  prosperity.  Were  it 
not  so  you  would  not  nave  seen  the  cotton 
States  on  the  veree  of  ruin  from  the  super- 
abundant crop  of  1861,  nor  the  luxuriant 
West  looking  with  sorrow  at  her  teeming  fields 
and  reduced  to  the  dire  extremity  of  burning 
her  com  for  fuel,  because  if  sent  to  its  distant 
and  surfeited  market  the  toll  would  take  it  all. 
Abundant  crops  tend  to  lower  prices,  and  in  a 
region  purely  agricultural  the  market  is  always 
distant  and  sometimes  overstocked,  either  of 
which  diminishes  the  profits,  and  both  will 
sometimes  produce  financial  distress  in  the 
midst  of  agricultural  plenty.  No  such  thing 
could  happen  where  there  are  varieties  of  in- 
dustzy.  Good  seasons  will  not  glut  the  mar^ 
kets,  nor  will  bad  ones  cause  distress — for 

? rices  will  rise  by  a  limited  supply,  and  so  the 
armer  will  be  partly  compensated  for  waste 
of  labor  on  spoiled  fields.  If  half  a  crop 
pays  as  much  as  a  full  one,  there  is  no  great 
loss.  Now  take  Massachusetts ;  why  with  her 
poorer  soil  and  her  half  million  less  acres  in 
cultivation  than  ours,  does  she  so  surpass  us 
by  millions  of  dollars  in  the  value  of  her  agri- 
cultural products  P  Because  three  quarters  of 
her  working  population  are  engaged  in  manu- 
facture of  some  kind,  leaving  the  farmers  who 
make  up  the  other  quarter  to  feed  all  the  rest, 
if  they  will.  The  great  diversity  of  indus- 
tries in  that  State  requires  a  larger  consump- 
tion than  the  local  production.  The  home 
piarket  is  greater  than  the  home  supply.  This 
'pial^es  the  home  producer  master  of  the  situa- 
jtion.  tt  stimulates  the  farmer  to  devote  him- 
self to  those  Fpecialties  which  are  the  most 
profitable,  ^e  fs  near  and  can  take  his  choice 
of  the  market,  ^e  finds  what  he  can  raise 
best  and  then  makes  the  most  of  his  ground. 

Variety  of  Industrioa. 
It  is  this  variety  of  industries  which  gives 
the  farmer  precisely  what  he  requires — ^a  near, 
sure  and  diversified  maiket.    The  certainty. 


quickness  and  variety  of  his  pales  more  thac 
make  up  for  deficiencies  of  soil  and  season. 
Ordinary  sagacity  and  moderate  skill  will  be 
able  to  seize  m>on  the  advantage,  and  turn  to 
account  all  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
situation. 

We  see  l^e  advantage  too,  of  keeping  our 
raw  material  as  near  home  as  possible,  to  be 
wrought  into  fabrics  here;  to  give  employ- 
ment to  all  industries,  to  encourage  native 
talent  and  skill,  and  to  attract  a  population  of 
diversified  employment  which  is  the  very  best 
encouragement  of  Agriculture.  It  is  better 
to  bring  the  market  to  your  goods  than  carry 
your  goods  to  the  market. 

It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  the  farmer  who 
will  benefit  himself,  must  take  an  interest  in 
others.  His  prosperity  lies  in  a  broad  and 
generous  recognition  of  the  whole  industrial 
system  of  society.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
examples  of  that  paradoxical  maxim,  "The 
longest  way  round  is  the  shortest  way  home.^^ 
Praotioe  and  Boienoe. 

Along  with  all  this,  if  not  before  it,  must 
go  Intelligence.  I  should  scarcely  be  par- 
doned for  intimating  in  such  a  presence  that 
we  need  to  grow  in  knowledge.  But  I  ven- 
ture to  say  it.  Whether  it  comes  from  books, 
from  tradition,  or  from  experience,  isn^t  of  so 
much  account.  If  a  man  only  knows,  for  ex 
ample,  that  to  raise  grain  successfully,  he  must 
also  raise  clover  and  peas  and  crops  of  that 
kind  and  keep  them  on  his  farm  and  give  them 
bade  with  their  rich  freight  of  nitrogen  to  feed 
his  grain  field,  it  is  no  matter  whether  he 
learned  it  from  his  grandfather  or  the  school 
mistress,  or  hit  upon  it  himi»elf.  Bjt  that  is 
one  of  the  things  he  ought  to  know — the  very 
philosopher's  stone  of  Agriculture — the  al- 
chemy which  turns  all  base  things  to  eold. 
So  if  he  understands  that  by  a  judicious  tmage 
and  skilful  application  of  dressings,  he  may 
loosen  from  the  very  granite  rich  elements  of 
food,  and  draw  from  the  air,  and  sun,  and 
rain,  and  snow  the  choicest  fertilizers,  I  can 
have  patience  with  him,  if  he  can't  express  the 
whole  process  in  the  barbarous  hieroglyphics 
of  chemistry.  But  he  had  better  study  a  Chi- 
nese chemistry  than  not  to  know  these  things 
at  all. 

It  won't  do  always  to  pride  ourselves  too 
much  on  experience.  This  is  what  sometimes 
makes  a  man  set  in  his  way,  when  owing  to 
changed  circumstances  it  is  no  longer  the  best 
way.  Unless  it  is  intelligent — that  is,  unless  it  is 
based  on  the  thorough  cognizance  of  the  im- 
mediate matter  in  hand  and  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances which  efifect  it, — a  too  stiff  reli- 
ance on  experience  may  possibly  mislead.  All 
that  experience  tells  us  surely  is  what  has  been 
— we  argue  from  it  less  surely  as  to  what  shall 
be.  And  then  we  want  to  be  certain  that  we 
know  all  the  necessary  conditions ;  otherwise 
our  conclusions  may  be  false.  ^ 

Changes  are  taking  place  on  our  farms 
which  We  are  not  apt  to  discover,  or  take  into 
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account.  As  a  general  babit  I  think  we  are 
farming  on  the  system  of  our  ancestors  and 
taking  the  tradition  of  their  experience  as  our 
guide.  But  what  was  true  for  them  is  not  true 
for  us.  When  the  lands  were  new,  and  rich 
with  all  the  nutriment  that  Nature  had  been 
providing  for  ages,  it  was  well  and  wise  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  A  cfaaage,  however, 
has  taken  place  since,  which  we  ought  to  un- 
derstand. But  now  when  the  land  will  no 
longer  do  of  itself  what  it  used  to,  instead  of 
understandittjj  it  and  helping  it,  y^e  spread  our 
labor  over  twicS  the  surface  and  then  find  fault 
with  the  whole  and  say  fanning  will  not  pay 
for  the  labor. 

The  A^oultural  College, 
He  thinks,  may  do  something  for  farmers,  but  as 
ftw  can  be  educated  there,  he  calls  attention  to  the 
importance  of  improving  the  Common  Schools. 
He  then  alludes  to 

Sooietiesy  Glaba  and  Papers  ^ 
Association  too  ia  a  great  help  to  farmers — 
the  mutual  aid  they  may  render  by  debates, 
consultations,  and  comparisons  of  experience. 
The  newspaper  is  a  great  teacher  nowadays — 
perhaps  the  great  teacher.  To  be  sure  the 
terrible  **we^*  will  now  and  then  sit  like  the 
Grand  invisible  Laooa,  and  dogmatize  and  give 
his  own  private  whim  where  you  had  a  right  to 
look  for  impartial,  catholic  criticism,  or  a  fair 
statement  of  enlightened  public  sentiment. 
But  we  must  bear  Uie  lesser  evil  for  the  sake 
of  the  greater  good ;  for  the  great  '*we"  is  a 
good  fellow  after  all,  and  knows  a  vast  deal, 
and  will  often  tell  us  some  wholesome  truths 
though  they  cut  close  home.  Moreover  he 
gives  his  best  comer  to  the  farmers  of  late, 
and  where  he  gives  you  all  the  comers,  as 
vour  Maine  Farmer  does,  nothing  could  be 
better.  From  all  these  means  which  are  now 
in  active  and  increasing  exerdse,  intelligence 
must  be  largely  deepened  and  diffused,  and  we 
shall  soon  luive  a  tolerable  science  of  farming, 
enough  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  needs 
of  soils  to  keep  us  from  wasting  our  materials 
and  our  labor,  and  practical  science  enough  at 
any  rate  to  keep  us  from  blasting  through 
granite  to  find  coal,  or  marrying  a  widow  with 
a  hill  full  of  iron  pyrites  thinking  it  is  gold. 
''A  little  learning*^  certainly  isn^t  '*a  danger- 
ous thing,^^  in  such  eases.  By  these  means 
too,  the  farmer  will  hit  upon  some  system  of 
his  own  by  which  he  will  make  his  vocation 
profitable  and  pleasant.  It  will  depend  on 
circumstances  whether  you  can  best  cultivate  a 
large  farm  or  a  small  one ;  on  the  locality,  the 
age,  the  kind  of  soil,  the  nature  and  nearness 
of  the  market,  or  perhaps  on  some  physical 
disabilitv ;  whether  for  instance,  you  liave  a 
bullet  through  >our  breast,  or  a  wooden  leg, 
or  are  an  old  bachelor.  If  your  land  will  not 
pay  for  keeping  up,  let  a  good  part  of  it  go  to 
^naa^  or  even  to  trees  again.  It  isn^t  the 
^orst  thing  to  have  a  lot  or  oak,  or  beech,  or 
•apling  pine,  or  even  white  birdi  and  pedlar 


growing.  These  last  will  do  for  spools  and 
bobbins  at  any  rate,  and  we  are  going  to  have 
a  demand  for  these  things  pretty  soon.  I  no- 
ticed on  our  marches  through  the  magnificent 
oaks  and  chestnuts  of  Virginia,  that*  in  the 
midst  of  those  immense  forests  wherever  a  tree 
had  been  cut  out,  the  stump  was  fenced  around 
with  tender  care  to  protect  the  little  shoot 
springing  up  to  replace  the  old.  I  don't  call 
tnat  bad  Agriculture. 

Sheep  Hairing  and  Dogs. 

If  yon  canH  do  one  thing  yovt  can  do  an^* 
other.  If  your  land  is  impracticable  in  other 
respects,  try  sheep  raising.  In  travelling  in 
our  south-east  counties  a  few  weeks  since, 
the  aspect  of  the  country  being  rather  sugges- 
tive of  this  branch  of  industry,  I  asked  my 
friends  why  they  didn't  raise  moro  sheep  P 
**We  are  afraid  of  the  dogs,''  was  the  answer. 
And  I  have  since  learned  that  in  Uie  eight 
counties  along  our  coast,  more  than  two  thou- 
sand sheep  a  year  are  actually  killed  by  dogs, 
to  sa)  nothing  of  the  number  injmred.  There 
is  a  dead  loss  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  in  those  counties  alone.  We 
can  find  away  to  dear  that  track.  If  com- 
mon sense  don't  help  us  out,  a  little  applied 
chemistry  might  do.  But  seriously,"^  tM  low 
price  of  wool  just  now  ought  not  to  discour- 
age sheep  raising.  If  we  attend  to  the  mutton 
qualities  as  wefi  as  to  the  fleece,  the  fanner 
would  find  this  a  highly  profitable  business, 
and  the  farai  would  constantly  improve  under 
it.  The  readiness  of  the  market  would  en- 
able the  farmer  to  make  more  money  from 
his  mutton  and  his  wool  together,  thjui  those 
do  who  are  compelled  to  sacrifice  everything 
to  the  fineness  of  fleece. 

Stock  Balslng. 

As  to  stock  raising  generally,  we  seem  to 
be  on  the  right  road,  excepting  that  it  appears 
to  me  unfortunate  to  be  obliged  to  send  so 
many  cattle  to  foreign  markets.  We  ought 
to  have  use  for  them  here — every  part  of 
them — setting  in  motion  a  score  of  handi- 
crafts, and  feeding  at  the  same  time  both  the 
factories  and  the  workmen.  Horses  aro  our 
pride.  But  I  suppose  you  will  blame  me  if  I 
intimate  that  we  should  not  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  speed.  Velocity  is  gained  at  the 
expense  of  power,  and  I  question  whether 
swiftness  is  the  most  ui^ent  need  nowadays. 
It  might  be  the  main  point  with  -*  Young  Loch- 
invar,"  or  stray  Congressmen  at  BuU  Run. 
But  strength,  hardihood,  action,  these  it  seems 
to  me  should  be  counted  among  the  prize 
qualities  that  go  to  make  up  blood.  But  I 
deem  it  a  most  fortunate  thing  that  we  are 
taking  so  great  an  interest  in  raising  animab 
of  choice  bu>od. 

Farmers'  Sons  and  Daughtera. 

And  think  it  not  foreign  to  my  subject,  but 
rather  the  summary  and  climax  of  it  all,  to 
say  we  must  aim  in  eyerything  to  keep  onr 
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farmers'  sodb  and  daughters  with  us.  Nobody 
that  we  can  bring  in,  will  make  good  the  loss 
of  these.  Thank  Heaven  for  the  children — 
that  the  selfishness  and  sin  of  the  cities  has 
not  yet  struck  its  poison  into  the  country — 
that  Moloch  is  not  God  here.  Thank  Heaven 
that  here  there  are  yet  fathers  and  mothers. 
The  State  owes  them  gratitude  and  honor. 
I  would  rather  see  a  list  of  the  women  who 
had  reared  ten  likely  children  than  of  the  men 
who  had  paid  $100  a  year  taxes;  they  are 
greater  benefactors.  They  deserve  a  pen- 
sion ;  but  the  beauty  of  it  is  such  persons  are 
never  in  need  of  it.  If  they  have  borne  a 
cross  it  is  the  cross  of  the  L^on  of  Honor ! 
There  are  two  kinds  of  laboring—- f  or  our  own 
profit,  which  is  selfishness,  and  for  the  profit 
of  others,  which  is  happiness.  Getting  money 
isn^t  the  chief  good ;  those  who  think  it  is, 
sacrifice  comfort  or  virtue  to  it,  and  find  out 
their  mistake.  Think  it  no  waste  of  your 
profits  to  improve  and  beautify  your  farms— 
to  make  your  homes  attractive  to  sense  and 
heart.  We  have  not  enough  of  the  hereditary 
about  our  home  notions.  We  donH  build  for 
the  future, — ^yon  hear  men  sayine,  '*It  will  hist 
as  long  as  1  do,''  and  you  can't  nelp  thinking 
it  wouldn't  be  a  great  loss  then  if  it  didn't 
last  very4bng.  I  suppose  thev  think  it  is  un- 
constitutional to  have  a  famil;jr  homestead — 
since  **no  hereditary  distinction,  privilege, 
honor,  or  emolument,  shall  be  pranted  or  con- 
firmed" by  the  State.  That  is  because  the 
State  doesn't  want  to  usurp  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals. You  can  grant  hereditary  honors' 
and  privileges  if  you  will,  and  bless  your 
memory  for  it  to  coming  generations. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  tuJc  of  the  dignity  of 
labor.  Labor  will  take  care  of  its  own  dig- 
nity. What  we  want  is  the  dignity  of  life, 
and  the  eraces  of  the  heart;  more  that  is 
genial  and  social ;  a  kindlier,  brighter,  daily 
living. 

And  if  our  farmers'  sons  forsake  us  what  is 
left  for  the  daughters  P  The  beneficent  laws 
of  nature  are  interrupted---the  beautiful  ma- 
chinery of  human  society  is  thrown  out  of 
gear  and  goes  jarrinely  and  wrong.  She 
whose  aptitudes  fit  her  tor  the  thousand  sweet 
and  needful  ministries  of  life — whose  nature 
demands  something  stouter,  and  bolder,  than 
she  to  lean  on — finds  no  field  for  her  chief 
virtues  as  a  helper,  and  is  thrown  back  upon 
herself.  If  this  does  not  wholly  break  ner 
spirit,  she  scorns  to  be  dependent,  and  enters 
the  lists  of  labor,  to  keep  herself  from  being 
a  burden,  and  to  maintain  her  self-respect. 

It  is  no  derogatoiT  thing  for  those  whose 
drcumstances  make  it  necessary  to  go  into 
factories  as  operatives.  But  it  does  seem  to 
me  a  pity  for  a  farmer^s  daughter  to  go  there. 
I  know  that  good  character  will  tell  there  too, 
and  the  excellent  gentlemen  who  have  charge 
of  those  institutions  recognize  the  superiority 
of  such  service,  and  do  everything  to  make 
the  place  worthy  of  it,    Bat  I  do  not  know 


why  it  is  not  quite  as  well  for  a  conscientious, 
earnest  girl,  if  she  finds  herself  not  useful  at 
home,  to  go  to  a  good  motherly  neighbor,  and 
work  with  her,  learning  the  duties  which  per- 
tain to  her  future  station  and  keeping  in  that 
honest,  economical  and  womanly  sphere  and 
habit  till  she  becomes  a  householder  herself. 
Supposing  sh«can  earn  more  otherwise  ?  It 
does  not  follow  that  this  is  worth  most.  If 
this  good  old  practice  could  be  re-established 
domestic  life  itself  would  be  happier,  and  a 
girl  would  npt  think  it  degrading  to  serve  an 
honorable  apprenticeship  because  she  might 
be  called  a  servant.  With  the  name  changed, 
we  are  all  servants,  and  the  higher  we  ri«e  in 
station,  if  we  rise  in  character  too,  the  more 
we  wre  servants.  It  is  vexatious  sometimes 
to  be  at  every  body^s  call,  but  there  is  a  view 
of  life  and  duty  which  makes  true  service  to  a 
fellow-being  a  thing  honorable  and  great 
enough  to  satisfy  any  right  ambition.     *    *    * 

The  ^iterprise  and  power  which  now  goes 
forth  to  work  such  wonders  elsewhere  may,  if 
applied  at  home,  make  this  a  great  and  beauti- 
ful and  happy  State.  The  treasuries  of  na- 
ture opened^4he  forces  careering  about  as 
applied  to  useful  ends — ^all  high  industries  set 
in  motion,  and  Agriculture,  Manufactories  and 
Commerce  advancing  together  in  the  union ; 
that  is  strength  and  the  diversity  that  is  pros- 
perity! 

Let  us  stand  then  in  our  lot  where  Provi- 
dence has  cast  it,  anxious  for  nothing  but  to 
be  worthy  of  our  opportunities,  and  diligent 
to  do  our  duty,  content  with  a  goodly  heritage 
while  we  seek  another  and  better  country — 
that  is,  a  heavenly. 


AQBlOUIiTUHAIi  ITEM  8. 
-7lt  is  remarked  that  the  crop  of  dead  leaves 
from  the  trees  was  never  known  to  be  so  large  as 
it  is  this  year. 

—Apple  trees  in  Florida  have  the  advantage  of 
holding  their  leaves  all  winter  like  an  evergreen, 
but  it  is  a  drawback  that  they  bear  no  fhiit. 

— ^A  young  Ladies'  Seminary  in  Rochester,  N.  T., 
has  arranged  to  have  the  elements  of  gardening 
taught  as  one  of  the  branches  of  female  education. 

—The  Iowa  Agricultural  College  opens  this 
month;  reoeiyes  pupils  without  distinction  of  sex. 
While  the  young  men  Icam  farming,  the  young 
women  learn  to  cook  and  keep  house. 

—When  a  cow  or  ox  gets  choked  it  is  said  that 
immediate  relief  may  be  obtained  by  strapping  up 
a  fore  leg,  and  compelling  the  animal  to  jump. 
This  will  cause  the  obstruction  to  fly  out. 

— Our  correspondent  at  Livermore,  Me.,  says  the 
snow  was  about  two  inches  deep  on  a  level,  Oct. 
17th,  and  that  last  year  there  was  a  snow  storm 
there  Sept.  30. 

—The  Essex  Banner  asserts  that  small  quanti- 
ties of  sunflower  seed  mixed  with  the  food  of  a 
horse  will  impart  a  fine  gloss  to  his  hair,  while  it 
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\b  also  a  certain  care  for  founder,  if  given  imme- 
diately after  the  ailment  Is  discovered.  In  the 
latter  case,  aboat  a  pint  of  seed  shoald  be  min- 
gled with  the  oats  or  chopped  feed,  when  a  care 
will  be  effected. 

^On  accoontof  the  cattle  disease  recently  prev- 
alent in  this  coantxy,  agovemment<order  has  been 
promalgated  in  England,  prohibiting  the  landing 
of  hay  from  the  United  Slates. 

— Doring  the  last  few  months  two  dogs  in  Danby , 
Yt.,  have  killed  seventy  or  eighty  sheep  belonging 
to  foar  different  parties.  The  dog  men  are  being 
called  on  for  damages. 

—The  Maine  Farmer  says  that  the  first  class  at 
the  Industrial  College  at  Oiono  numbers  thirteen, 
and  of  this  number  ten  have  expressed  a  deter- 
mination to  become  farmers. 

—For  the  purpose  of  "breaking  up"  a  sitting 
hen,  a  boy  in  Lisbon,  Me.,  set  fire  to  the  hen's  nest 
which  destroyed  not  only  the  ne>t,  but  barn,  house, 
out  building,  farm  utensils  aod  all  the  summer's 
crop. 

—Buckwheat  has  been  found  usefhl  in  dyeing 
wooK  The  dried  flowers  yield  diflferent  shades  of 
green,  and  the  succulent  stems  and  blossoms,  with 
the  addition  of  bismuth  of  tin,  produce  a  beauti- 
AU  brown. 

—The  Messrs.  Hammond,  of  Middlebury  ob- 
tained a  verdict  of  $5000  in  the  Circuit  Court  at 
Rutland,  the  other  day,  against  the  Hartford  Live 
Stock  Insurance  Company,  for  insurance  on  their 
blooded  buck,  which  died  not  long  since. 

—In  selecting  sheep  for  fSftttening,  the  Western 
Rural  says,  take  those  In  good  condition.  They 
should  be  over  two  years,  and  not  to  exceed  six 
years  old.  Have  a  good  shelter  well  littered,  and 
not  more  than  fifty  sheep  in  a  lot. 

-The  Ohio  Farmer  recommends  that  the  man- 
gers for  feeding  cattle  be  divided  by  board  parti- 
tions, to  prevent  the  strong  and  greedy  ftrom  ob- 
taining more  than  their  share,  and  to  enable  far- 
mers to  give  to  those  animals  that  need  it  an  occa- 
sional extra  feed. 

—A  process  has  recently  been  patented  in  Eng- 
land by  which  the  bran  of  flour,  after  being  sep- 
arated, is  ground  into  an  impalpable  powder,  and 
then  again  mixed  with  the  flour.  In  this  way  all 
the  nutritious  ingredients  are  preserved,  while  the 
fineness  of  the  flour  is  not  afiteted. 

— ^The  Maine  Farmer  is  informed  by  one  of  its 
worthy  subscribers  that,  being  an  early  riser  him- 
self, he  invariably  carries  a  lantern  into  his  hen 
house  in  the  early  morning  to  allow  his  hens  light 
in  leaving  the  roost  and  seeking  their  nests.  A 
merciftil  man. 

—A  sad  disaster  occurred  on  the  Jackson  Fair 
Grounds,  at  Maquoketa,  Iowa,  by  two  buggies  on 
the  race  track  coming  In  collision.  A  young  lady 
named  Hattie  Bams  was  badly  bruised  by  being 
thrown  to  the  ground.    The  team  then  ran  ftiri- 


ously  into  a  crowd  of  women  and  children,  killing 
a  young  girl  named  Raymond,  and  iivjuring  several 
others. 

Anrniur. 

Thou  eomest.  Autumn,  heralded  hy  the  rain, 
Wit    baoncrB,  by  great  ga  es  Inoewaatly  fanned, 
Brighter  thiin  brlffbteat  slUs  of  Bamacrand, 
And  stately  oxen  nanieMed  to  thy  wain  I 

Thou  Btandest,  like  Imperial  Charlemagne. 
Upon  thy  brld«e  of  gold ;  thy  royal  hand 
Ontatretchod  with  benedictions  o'er  the  land, 
Blessing  tbe  farms  through  all  thy  vast  domain  I 

Thy  shield  Is  the  red  harveot  moon,  suspended 
Ro  long  beneath  the  heaven's  o'erbanglng  eaves ; 
Thy  steps  are  by  the  farmer's  prayers  attended; 

Like  flamc'S  npon  an  altar  shine  the  sheaves: 
Ann,  following  thee,  In  thy  ovation  splendid, 
Thine  almoner,  the  wind,  scatters  the  golden  leaves  •' 

LONQP£UiOW. 

—Grapes  are  bought  by  the  California  wine- 
maker  and  delivered  at  his  press,  clean,  for  seventy 
cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  and  it  is  stated  tliat 
in  one  thousand  pounds  scarcely  one  pound  of  un- 
ripe or  rotted  berries  has  to  be  cut  out  from  the 
bunches. 

# 

—In  Chatsworth,  Livingston  Co.,  Illinois,  Is  a 
beet  sugar  factory  in  fUU  operation  working  up 
about  forty  tons  of  beels  daily.  They  expect  soon 
to  work  up  fifty  tons.  The  percentage  of  sugar  is 
qaite  satisfactory  and  the  sugar  of  good  quality. 
The  Reporter  says  the  beets  are  daily  growing 
better.  Beets  continue  to  improve  by  ripening  till 
they  have  been  kept  about  Tour  months. 

— ^The  annual  meeting  of  the  Worcester  County, 
Mass.,  Agricultural  Society  was  held  October  21. 
The  treasurer's  report  showed  that  the  receipts  the 
past  year  amounted  to  $23,941,  and  the  expenses 
to  $21,338,  leaving  $2603  in  the  treasury.  8.  H. 
Howe,  of  Bolton,  was  chosen  President  and  Chas 
£.  Miles,  of  Worcester,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

^^eraniums  may  be  kept  until  spring  by  being 
buried  In  dry  land  much  as  potatoes  are  buried. 
They  should  be  laid  In  by  the  heel  In  a  row,  then 
covered  with  straw,  over  wfiich  boards  should  be 
placed  so  as  to  form  a  ridge,  and  the  whole  cov- 
ered with  earth  to  a  depth,  according  to  the  cli- 
mate, safflcient  to  keep  out  frost. 


Feeding  Poultbt. — Most  people  who  feed 
poultry  at  all,  in  seasons  other  than  winter,  feed 
too  liberally  in  the  morning.  It  is  the  nature 
of  fowls  to  roam  and^ther  their  food  in  small 
bits  here  and  there,  and  if  their  crops  are 
stuffed  in  the  morning  they  droop  around  and 
become  unhealthy. 

Feed  sparingly,  if  at  all,  in  the  morning,  and 
«et  them  hunt  as  it  is  their  nature  to  do  during 
the  day,  and  if  they  are  unable  to  gather 
a  suflicient  amount  of  food,  furnish  them  a 
supply  just  before  they  take  to  the  roost. 

variety  of  food  is  as  essential  to  the  health 
of  chickens  as  to  anything  else,  and  if  left  to 
supply  themselves  they  will  obtain  it.  In  the 
winter  when  they  are  dependent  upon  man  for 
subsistence,  the  demands  of  their  nature 
should  be  as  fully  complied  with  as  possible.*- 
Ohio  Farmer, 
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We  bsTe  recdTod  Cna  B.  Biyuit  of  Derbf 
Cenlie,  Tt.,  ipeciineiis  of  two  vuietiea  of 
Cnb  Applet — hftlf  a  dosen  each  of  the  Gold 
Drop,  tud  Queen'i  Choice.  The  Queen's 
ChMce  u  oblong,  iritfa  A  fine  red  cheek,  and  a 
native  of  Canada,  AtrcEnelj  bardj  and  re- 
markablj  prolific,  and  bean  young.  The 
■petainena  were  about  H  inchei  in  circnmfei^ 
enca.  The  other  ia  titt>  hardy,  prolific,  and 
a  wioter  fmit,  and  measurei  full  six  inches 
loond.  Both  of  these  apples,  Hr.  B.  informs 
OS,  are  nneqiialled  for  wine  making.  The  fine 
appearance  of  these  specimens,  and  of  the  lOS 
vuieties  of  Crab  Apple  exhibited  hy  the  Miaa 
Shipmans  at  the  Vermont  State  Fair  at  Burling- 
ton, suggest  the  question  whether  this  fruit  is 
not  too  much  neglected.  Mr.  Cole  says  that 
all  our  apples  are  from  Europe,  and  that  thej 
originated  from  the  wild  Crab  of  that  couDtry. 

Dr.  Warder,  in  his  American  Pomologiit, 
says: — 

The  natlTB  country  or  the  apple,  though  not  defln- 
llely  Kthed,  Is  gEUcrally  conceded  to  be  Europe, 
pkTticnlarlj  In  souitivm  pontoas,  and  perhaps 
Weslem  Asia:  that  Is,  the  plant  knonn  aud  de- 
•l^tatcU  by  botaaikU  m  Pj/rut  JtoJiu,  for  there 


are  other  and  distinct  ipedei  In  America  and 

Aata  whltb  bare  no  ctaiina  to  haTing  ttecn  ibe 
source  of  our  faTorite  orchard  (Vulu.  Our  own 
native  crab  la  Ibe  Pyrut  coronana,  whieb,  though 
Bbowlng  lonie  silent  tendency  to  TarlotloD,  tias 
departed  frum  ihe  slroDgJr  marked  nurmat 


LQCll;  marked  as  [o  be  odmitied  as  a  gpedea.  L. 
haa  wonderfully  improved  under  culture,  and  bas 

Kduced  some  quite  dlallnet  Tariellcs ;  it  baa  even 
n  byliridized  by  Mr.  Kiiighi,  willj  Ibu  culliiated 
sorts  Of  (te  common  Wildiug  or  Crab  o(  Europe, 
the  P.  Maiut.  i'alJua,  who  found  It  wild  near 
Lake  Ballial  and  in  Unourio,  says  it  grows  onlf 
three  or  four  feet  blgta,  with  a  trunk  uf  as  many 
inches  diameter,  and  yields  pear-shaped  twiries  as 
large  aa  peas. 

Our  cut  was  made  from  aspecinten  of  the 
Siberian  Crab  Apple,  presented  Ut  us  by  S.  P. 
Fowler,  of  Danveraport,  Mass.  Tbe  tree  is 
vigorous  aud  strong  and  of  rather  small 
siae,  but  very  ornamental  irtien  in  blossom 
from  Che  profusion  of  its  white  flowers.  Tbe 
fruit  grows  in  rich  clus'ers,  resembling,  in  (be 
red  variety  at  a  little  distance,  large  and 
tuwdaome  cherries. 

—The  foliage  of  trees  hi  England  Is  usually 
Iai]gcr  and  much  deeper  and  darker  In  color,  ihan 
in  this  country. 
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Bummer  !■  djrloff,  alowly  dying ; 

She  fadee  with  everv  paeslDg  day; 
In  the  garden-alleys  sne  wanders  slgbing, 

And  paneee  to  grieve  at  the  aad  decay. 

The  flowers  that  came  with  the  spring's  first  swaUow, 
When  March  crept  timidly  over  the  hill, 

And  slept  at  oood  in  the  snnny  hoUow, — 
The  snowdrop,  the  oroooa,  the  daflbdll. 

The  lily  white  for  an  angel  to  oarry, 

The  violet  faint  with  its  spirit-breath, 
The  passion-flower,  and  the  fleeting,  airy 

Anemone,— all  have  been  struck  by  death. 

Antnmn  the  leaves  is  staining  and  screwing, 
And  spreading  a  vail  o'er  tne  landscape  rare; 

The  glory  and  gladness  of  snmmor  are  going, 
And  a  feeling  of  sadness  is  in  the  air. 

The  pnrplehlbiaens  is  shrivelled  and  withered, 

And  liquid  lolls  its  fiirry  tongne; 
The  bnrmbg  pomegranates  are  ripe  to  be  gathered; 

The  grim  tbelr  last  farewell  have  song ; 

The  fading  oleander  is  showing 

Its  last  rose*eldfiters  over  tibe  wall, 
And  the  tubes  of  the  tmmpet-flower  are  strewing 

The  gravel- walks  as  they  loosen  and  lUl; 

The  erooketed  spire  of  the  hollyhock  towers 
For  the  sighing  breeze  to  rock  and  swing; 

On  Its  top  is  the  last  of  its  belMlke  flowers, 
For  the  wondering  bee  its  knell  to  ring. 

In  their  earthen  vases  Uie  lemons  yellow. 

The  snu'dmnk  grapes  grow  lucent  and  fhlUf 
The  pears  on  the  sunny  espalier  mellow, 

And  the  last  fkt  figs  swell  in  their  purple  sUn; 

The  petals  have  dropped  flrom  the  spicy  carnation; 

But  the  heartless  dahlia,  formal  and  proud, 
Like  a  worldly  lady  of  lofty  station, 

Loveless  stares  at  the  humble  crowd. 

And  the  sunflower,  too,  looks  boldly  around  her; 

While  the  belladonna,  so  wickedly  Iklr. 
Shorn  of  the  purple  flowers  that  crowned  her, 

Is  telling  her  Borgian  beads  in  despair. 

See  I  by  the  fountain  that  softly  bubblea. 

Spilling  its  rain  in  the  Uchened  vase* 
Summer  pauses  I— her  tender  troubles 

Shadowing  over  her  pensive  £aoe. 

The  llxard  stops  on  its  brim  to  listen. 

The  butterfly  wavers  dreamily  near. 
And  the  dragon-flies  in  their  green  mall  glisten 

And  watch  her,  as  passing  she  drops  a  tear^— 

Not  as  she  stood  in  her  August  perlbetlon  I 
Not  as  she  looked  in  the  freshness  of  June! 

But  gazing  around  with  a  tender  d^ection, 
And  a  weary  face  like  the  morning  moon. 

The  breeze  through  the  leafy  garden  quivers, 

Dying  away  with  a  aigh  and  a  moan : 
A  shade  o'er  the  darkenlDg  fountain  shivers, 

And  summer,  ghost-like,  haih  vanished  ai)d  gone. 


MrpHB  HABVEST  OF  TH3D  SUA." 

It  is  surprising,  with  all  the  attention  that 
has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  grain 
crops,  fruit  crops  and  root  crops,  and  other 
products  of  agriculture  and  horticnlture,  and 
with  the  vast  amount  of  interest  that  has  al- 
ways been  shown  in  the  improvement  of 
breeds  of  cattle  and  promoting  their  increase 
and  productiveness,  that  so  little  general  at^ 
tention  has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
that  great  source  of  food  which  more  than  a 
hundned  years  ago  was  apUy  called  **Tbe 
'arvest  of  the  Sea."    There  is  no  more  de- 


licious article  of  food  placed  on  our  tables 
than  that  formerly  furnished  in  such  abun- 
dance by  the  great  rivers  and  swift  running 
interior  streams  with  which  this  country  for- 
tunately abounds.  Why,  then,  fish  should 
liot  be  cultivated,  and  their  productiveness  be 
increased,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  de- 
crease, and  many  fine  varieties  of  them  get 
into  danger  of  dying  out  altogether,  is  a 
matter  of  surprise.  It  may  be  that  they  have 
been  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  other  wild 
animals,  which  could  not  be  subjected  to  the 
care  and  control  of  man ;  but  this  is  a  short- 
sighted view  of  the  subject,  as  it  has  been 
demonstrated  for  many  years  that  such  advan- 
tage can  be  taken  of  Uie  instincts  and  habits 
of  migratory  fishes  as  to  keep  streams  and 
ponds  well  stocked  with  them,  and  to  furnish 
abundant  supplies  for  all  neighboring  mar- 
kets. Within  a  few  years  past  this  idea  has 
been  extensively  acted  upon  in  Europe,  and 
to  some  extent  in  the  Eastern  States  of  this 
country.  Fish  culture  has  taken  its  place 
among  the  most  useful  and  valuable  pursuits, 
and  fish  spawn  has  become  an  important  ar- 
ticle of  commerce.  In  France,  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  other  European  countries,  rivers 
and  streams  that  furnished  an  abundant  supply 
of  the  finest  fish  in  former  generations,  and 
that  had  become  nearly  if  not  quite  barren, 
have  been  restocked,  and  now  furnish  as 
ample  a  yield  as  in  their  best  da>s.  The 
same  process  is  going  on  in  the  New  England 
States  with  the  trout  and  salmon  fisheries,  and 
spawn  of  the  shad  have  even  been  transported 
across  the  country  to  a  tributary  of  the  Ala- 
bama, and  that  noble  river  and  some  of  its 
branches  have  thus  been  stocked  with  that 
favorite  fish.  One  fish  culturist  in  this  country 
is  sending  fresh  eggs  by  the  million  through- 
out the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  Ttaa 
grower  hatched  out  last  summer  the  enormous 
number  of  forty  millions  of  young  shad,  and 
turned  them  into  the  Connecticut  river. 

It  appears  from  the  experience  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work  that  it  is  among  the  easiest 
and  most  certain  things  to  keep  any  stream 
well  supplied  with  the  varietv  offish  to  which 
it  is  adapted.  It  is  among  tiie  most  prolific 
of  animals.  A  ten  pound  salmon  yields  ten 
thousand  eggs,  a  good  sized  herring  will 
spawn  forty  or  fifty  thousand,  a  shad  yields  a 
hundred  thousand,  while  a  good  sized  codfish 
spawns  a  million.  If  this  prolific  yield  of 
spawn  all  reached  mature  age  the  rivers  and 
seas  even  would  be  alive  with  fish.  But  the 
eggs  are  subject  to  dangers  and  risks  of  de- 
struction almost  as  numerous  as  the  propor- 
tions of  their  increase  in  numbers.  Tnose 
deposited  in  fresh  water  rivers  are  gobbled  up 
by  mature  fish,  by  fresh  water  fowls  and  other 
depredating  animals ;  they  are  washed  ashore, 
high  and  dn'.  by  floods,  and  they  are  covered 
up  by  the  refuse  from  saw-mills,  tanneries,  &c. 
VVbeu  that  part  of  the  spawn  that  escapes  all 
such  dangers  is  hatched,  the  young  fish,   in 
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turn  become  the  prej  of  other  fish,  and 
miUions  on  millions  are  destroyed  in  that  way. 
Scarcely  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  fish  eggs 
escape  all  these  perils  Ion?  enough  to  reach 
maturity.  With  the  stock  that  is  taken  care, 
of  by  the  fish  culturist  it  is  different.  When, 
at  tne  proper  season,  he  has  procured  his 
spawn,  he  has  his  troughs,  his  ponds,  and  his 
sheltered  streams,  which  guard  his  young 
crop  from  nearly  all  their  perils.  When  he 
puts  a  thousand  eggs  of  the  salmon  or  the 
trout  into  his  hatching  troughs,  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  get  ei^ht  hundred  young  fish  from 
them.  This  gives  the  artificial  culture  a  great 
advantage  over  the  natural  supply.  As  Siere 
is  scarcely  a  month  in  the  year  in  which  the 
fish  of  some  genus  is  not  spawning,  there  is  a 
constant  opportunity  for  engaging  m  the  work. 
The  French  Government  is  makmg  every  ef- 
fort to  extend  the  culture  as  a  branch  of  na- 
tional industry.  In  that  country,  the  artificial 
fish  ponds  of  Doombes  extend  over  thirty 
acres.  All  kinds  of  streams  and  waters  are 
stocked  from  them  with  fish  suitable  to  their 
peculiarities;  and  this  is  done  under  super- 
vision of  experts  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Spawn  and  young  fish,  of  carp,  perch, 
eels  and  pike,  are  sent  to  hikes,  ponds  and  slug- 

fish  streams,  trout  to  the  cool  and  bounding 
rooks,  and  salmon  to  the  clear,  swift-running 
rivers.  There  it  is  a  great  and  wonderfully 
successful  enterprise,  and  it  seems  destined  to 
become  so  here.  There  is  no  difiiculty  in  se- 
curing spawn,  and  none  in  getting  the  proper 
instruction  for  treating  it,  or  for  any  branch 
of  the  culture.  Mr.  Thaddeus  Norns,  one  of 
the  most  successful  fish  culturists  in  this  coun- 
try, has  just  issued  a  complete  treatise  on  the 
mbject,  in  which  he  imparts  the  teachings  of 
ftis  experience. — Philadelphia  Ledger, 


FsEDiNa  Sheep  fob  Mjlnurb.— One  of 
our  nurserymen  sent  a  man  to  Michigan  to 
buy  sheep  to  fatten  this  winter.  He  bought 
400  good  wethers,  three  and  four  year-olds, 
that  average  about  95  lbs.  each,  at  a  cost  here 
of  $3.10.  His  object  is,  to  make  manure.  He 
gets  about  a  load  of  manure  to  a  sheep, 
worth  $4.00  or  $5.00.  He  ha,n  adopted  this 
plan  three  or  four  years,  and  his  land  already 
shows  the  effect.  He  thinks  it  far  better  ma- 
nure than  that  which  he  draws  from  the  city. 
I  told  him  if  he  would  use  oil-cake  instead  of 
com  the  manure  would  be  richer  still.  There 
will  be  a  great  many  damaged  beans  this  year, 
which,  if  not  mouldy,  can  be  fed  to  sheep 
with  advantage.  And  the  manure  from  beans 
or  peas  is  nearly  as  rich  as  that  from  oil-cake. 
— J.  Harris^  in  Agriculturist. 


-—The  Longworth  Cincinnati  prize  for  the  best 
vine  grapes,  for  the  whole  country,  was  given  to 
Ives's  Seedling  and  the  Concord;  for  the  best 
table  grape  to  the  Concord. 


From  tlie  New  York  Ledger. 
TO  TH2]  AUTmiOr   FIjOWSKS. 


BT  AI.IGE  CABT. 

Tread  Hffhtiy,  Utile  bird,  tread  lightller  yet— # 
MlBt-like  across  the  grass,  ye  ivies  creep, 

Asd  in  your  lime,  O  violets,  sofily  set 
Tour  blossoms  on  their  stems,  and  softly  weep 

The  rainy  tears  ye  cannot  all  repress— 

Bhe  walks  among  ye  yet,  though  shadowless. 

And  by  her  death,  and  lovely  living  days. 
And  by  her  slumber  in  among  ye  now, 

I  charge  ye  that  ye  Imitate  her  ways ; 
Unto  the  will  of  heaven  submiBsive  bow. 

And  give  your  charities  of  sweetness  forth. 

To  bless  some  little  sunless  place  of  earth. 

Bhe  loved  ye  well,  and  all  her  moms  and  eves 
For  your  sweet  company  her  house  forsook; 

The  lowest  whisper  or  the  trembling  leaves, 
The  wildest  prattle  of  the  woodland  brook 

She  could  interpret  by  that  sense  divine, 

That  understands  whatever  things  are  fine. 

Often  the  rose  would  keep  her  summer  state 
DesDite  the  frost  that  did  her  cruel  wrong, 

And  like  a  sister  at  the  valley  gate 
Wait  to  salute  her  as  she  passed  along: 

Often  the  meadow  clover  lightly  bent 

Her  slender  neck  to  see  the  way  she  went. 

But  she  has  left  ye  now,  ye  wlldllnga  sweet, 
For  sweeter  company  than  ye  could  be : 

The  quiet  music  of  her  quiet  feet 
Has  dropt  to  silence,  and  her  family 

Of  flowery  folk  must  gather  round  her  place 

Of  aieep,  and  turn  their  faces  to  her  face. 


HousEHOiiD  Ecoirour?. 


OOHTUBUTED  FOB  THE  NEW  EHOItAHD  FABMZB. 


Bye  Breakflwt  Cakes. 

Two  cnps  of  buttermilk ;  a  teaspooonful  of 
soda ;  a  little  salt,  and  one  well  beaten  egg. 
Mix  to  a  thick  batter  with  rye  flour  and  com 
meal,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  com  meal 
and  three  parts  rye  flour.  Beat  well  and  bake 
in  cups  or  roll  pans.  The  com  meal  makes 
them  tender. 

MiUc  Toast 

Toast  stale  bread  to  a  nice  brown,  and 
spread  with  butter ;  lay  it  in  a  deep  dish  and 
pour  oyer  it  enough  boiling  milk  to.  cover  it. 
If  necessary  put  a  little  salt  in  the  milk. 
Milk  is  boiled  or  scalded  best  by  placing  it  in 
a  tin  vessel  over  boiling  water. 

Fiah  Haal^ 
Soak  nice  white  cod-^sh  in  Inke-warm  water 
about  half  an  hour ;  pick  it  free  from  bones 
and  add  boiled  potatoes  in  the  proportion  of  a 
quart  of  potatoes  to  a  pound  of  fish ;  chop  it 
fine  and  put  the  mixture  in  a  pan  over  the  fire, 
with  a  cup  of  milk  and  a  small  piece  of  butter. 
Beat  it,  while  heating,  five  minutes.  ^ 
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Boftenlnff  Cotton  Cloth. 
We  have  a  way  of  shrinking  and  softening 
cotton  and  linen  cloths  to  prepare  them  for 
sewing,  which  I  find  is  not  generally  known. 
As  it  is  much  less  trouble  than  the  method  in 
ordinary  use,  it  will,  undoubtedly,  be  welcome 
to  such  of  your  lady  readers  as  are  in  favor 
of  labor-saving.  Lay  the  doth  in  smooth 
folds — ^as  it  comes  from  the  shops — ^in  a  tub, 
and  cover  it  entirely  with  boiling  water.  (The 
suds  in  which  washed  clothes  have  been  boiled 
are  nice  for  this  purpose.)  Cover  the  tub 
closely  and  let  it  stand  till  cold.  Then  drain 
off  the  water  sufficiently  to  allow  the  cloth  to 
be  hung  up  to  dry  without  wringing.  Pin  the 
first  end  to  the  clothes  line  firmly,  by  the  sel- 
vedge, carry  it  along  the  line,  pinning  it  se- 
curely at  short  intervals  till  it  is  all  hung  up 
smoothly.  When  dry,  fold  it  carefully  as  you 
take  it  off  and  it  will  be  smooth  enough  to  cut 
without  ironing. 

Book  BhelTea. 

Very  pretty  book  shelves  to  hang  upon  a 
wall  may  be  made  of  any  light  soft  wood  by 
covering  strips  of  graduated  lengths  with 
bright  fine  flannel  to  match  in  color  the  carpet 
or  furniture.  Thin  boards  seven  inches  wide, 
cut  in  lengths  of  twenty-seven  inches  for  the 
lowest  shelf,  twenty  two  inches  for  the  second 
and  seventeen  inches  for  the  top  shelf,  with 
two  holes  in  each  end  large  enough  to  receive 
a  picture  cord  will  be  sufficient.  Nail  the 
flannel  on  the  side  and  ends  with  brass  headed 
nails.  Have  cords  of  the  same  color,  long 
enough  to  hang  the  shelves  from  the  top  of 
the  wall  at  a  convenient  distance  for  use. 
Tie  knots  in  the  cords  for  each  shelf  to  rest 
upon.  The  four  cords  may  be  joined  above 
the  top  shelf  and  only  two  be  carried  up  to 
the  ceiling.  Mart. 

Parsonsfldd,  Me.,  Oct.  8,  1868. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Having  never  seen  a  receipt 
in  the  Farmer  for  making  sweet  pickle,  I 
thought  I  would  send  the  one  I  have,  as  I 
think  it  an  excellent  one. 

Sweet  Fioklo. 

Three  quarts  of  cider  vinegar;  three  lbs. 
of  brown  sugar ;  three  ounces  of  dunamon ; 
three  ounces  of  whole  cloves,  to  seven  lbs.  of 
fruit.  The  fruit  should  be  boiled  until  tender. 
Seed  cucumbers  are  used  by  some,  while  oth- 
ers use  the  rind  of  watermelons  or  other  melons. 
Apples,  peaches  and  pears  are  used  also. 


CooUns  Salt  Pork. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  lady  readers  would 
like  my  way  of  cooking  salt  pork.  Our  family 
are  all  very  fond  of  it. 

Gut  the  slices  small  and  thin;  fry  them 
brown ;  then  have  ready  a  batter  made  of  two 
eggs,  milk  and  flour,  the  quantity  you  desire ; 
cover  the  pork  with  this  batter,  and  fry  brown 
again,  turning  the  pieces  to  brown  each  side. 
This  is  an  easy  dinner  to  prepare,  when  the 
meat  man  disappoints  you  by  not  making  his 
appearance,  and  you  are  making  calculations 
for  him  to  bring  the  dinner. 

Bleeding  at  the  Nose. 

I  have  also,  an  excellent  remedy  for  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose,  which  I  have  never  known  to 
fail  in  our  family.  I  have  never  seen  it  in  the 
Farmer,  and  think  every  one  ought  to  know 
so  simple  a  remedy.  Take  a  piece  of  brown 
paper,  fold  it  several  times  until  it  is  the  size 
of  a  small  penny,  then  wet  it  in  cold  water 
and  apply  it  to  the  little  string  under  the 
upper  lip,  holding  it  there  until  the  blood 
ceases  to  flow,  which  will  be  almost  inunedi- 
ately. 

I  have  a  little  girl  who  is  frightened  almost 
to  death  when  she  has  the  nose  bleed,  which  is 
quite  frequently,  and  she  always  says,  "Oh, 
mother,  do  put  some  paper  on  my  mouth 
quick,*'  for  she  well  knows  the  result. 

I  fear  I  have  written  too  much  for  this  time, 
but  it  is  two  years,  I  think,  since  I  have  taken 
my  pen  to  address  you.     Respectfully  yours, 

MiUviOe,  Oct.  12*,  1868.  Jennie. 

Julia's  Apple  Faddinff. 

Pare  and  slice  six  good  sized  apples ;  add 
two  spoonfuls  of  Indian  meal ;  three  spoon- 
fuls of  sugar ;  one  tea  spoonful  of  cinnamon ; 
the  same  of  salt;  then  add  some  crumbs  of 
nice  wheat  bread  or  crackers;  stir  these  all 
together,  and  pour  on  one  quart  of  boiling 
milk.  Now  add  one  quart  of  cold  milk  and 
two  spoonfuls  of  flour.  Bake  one  hour  in  a 
quick  oven.  E.  O.  M. 

Corinth,  Vi.,  Sept.  28,  1868. 

Remarks. — Our  contributors  to  this  depart- 
ment are  always  welcome,  and  frequently  give 
us  some  veiy  valuable  hints  and  receipts.  We 
hope  **  Jennie"  will  not  allow  so  long  a  time 
to  elapse  before  writing  again.  '*A  young 
housekeeper"  desires  us  to  say  to  some  of  the 
ladies  who  have  received  first  premiums  for 
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their  bread,  that  their  receipts  for  making  it 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  many  of  the 
readers  of  the  Farmer.  Also,  receipts  for 
nice  tea  biscuit,  and  particularly  a  nice  "sliort 
cake."  We  anticipate  some  satisfactoiy  re- 
plies, and  will  publish  them  as  soon  as  re- 
ceived. Ed. 


BONNETS— IiATEST  FABI8  FA8HIONB. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
new  bonnets  by  mere  description ;  they  require 
to  be  seen  for  any  one  to  underatand  what  they 
resemble.  Imagme  a  toque  of  the  time  of 
Marie  Antoinette.  In  one  her  portraits  (I 
allude  to  that  which  Mme.  Lebrun  painted  of 
her,)  the  Queen  of  France  wears  a  cerise  vel- 
vet toque  ornamented  at  the  side  with  a  white 
aigrette.  Well,  the  new  bonnets  are  more 
like  that  head-dress  than  anything  Tcan  recall ; 
they  are  a  trifle  lower,  and  they  have  narrow 
strings,  either  of  velvet  or  thick  ribbed  silk. 
They  form  charming  head-dresses ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  anything  more  coquettish 
or  more  graceful,  or  more  m  harmony  with 
the  actiiiU  fashion — a  fashion  of  paoiers  and 
other  furbelows  which  prevailed  during  Louis 
XVI.^s  reign.  Mme.  Did^bury  and  about  half 
a  dozen  leading  milliners  of  Paris  have  decreed 
that  toques  are  ^o  be  worn  this  winter ;  so  they 
are  making  them  in  all  colors,  and  selling  them 
as  fast  as  they  are  brought  into  their  show 
rooms.  For  dressy  occasions  they  match  in 
color  the  dress  with  which  they  are  worn,  but 
for  ordinary  walking  wiear  they  are  black. 

At  the  present  moment  the  VMarlv"  is  the 
fashionable  head-covering  of  these  fair  Paris- 
ians who  have  retained  to  t^eir  dearly  loved 
city.  I  will  describe  it :  A  toque,  composed 
of  black  velvet  and  black  lace ;  at  the  back 
two  lace  lappets  form  a  hood,  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  front  there  are  curled  feathers,  one 
E laced  almost  uprisht  and  straight  in  a  nest  of 
lack  feathers ;  a  humming  binl  with  a  green 
throat  at  the  side  of  the  nest.  Black  velvet 
strings,  cut  from  the  piece  and  edged  with 
lace.  The  '*Dorine^'  is  likewise  worn.  It  is', 
made  of  lapislazuli  blue  velvet,  the  darkest 
shade  you  can  find,  bouUlonne  round  the 
edges,  and  ruche  with  lace;  an  aigrette  of 
bird  of  paradise  feathers  at  the  side.  Nar- 
row blue  velvet  strings  lined  with  shot  yellow 
silk.  The  **I>auphine^'  is  another  head  cov- 
ering, for  the  present  moment,  a!nd  is  neither 
bonnet  nor  hat.  It  is  mode  of  Celadon  green 
teny,  and  the  Telvet  u  arranged  to  form  a 


double  bow  at  the  top  of  the  head.  A  ruche 
of  white  blonde  round  the  edge,  and  at  the  side 
a  bow  of  blonde,  from  whence  escapes  a  large 
light  green  ribbed  libbon.  Toques  are  not 
worn  lowered  over  the  forehead,  like  hats ; 
they  are  placed  quite  straight,  like  bonnets. 


TBOUBIiSISOME  mrTT.n-MBiq-. 

When  you  get  tired  of  their  noise,  just 
think  what  the  change  would  be  should  it 
eome  to  a  total  silence.  Nature  makes  a  pro- 
vision for  strengthening  the  children's  lungs 
by  exercise.  Babies  cannot  laugh  so  as  to 
get  'much  exercise  in  this  way,  but  we  never 
heard  of  one  that  could  not  cry.  Crying, 
shouting,  screaming  are  nature's  exercise,  and 
if  you  do  not  wish  for  it  in  the  parlor,  pray 
have  a  place  devoted  to  it,  and  do  not 
debar  the  girls  from  it,  with  the  notion 
that  it  js  improper  for  them  to  laugh,  jump» 
cry,  scream  and  run  races  in  the  open  air. 
After  a  while  one  gets  used  to  this  juvenile 
music,  and  can  even  write  and  thizuc  more 
consecutively  with  it  than  without  it,  provided 
it  does  not  run  into  objuratoiy  forms.  We, 
remember  a  boy  that  used  to  go  to  school' 
past  our  study  window,  and  he  generally  made 
a  continuous  stream  of  roar  off  to  the  school- 
house  and  back  again.  We  suppo.-ed  at  firi>t 
he  had  been  nearly  murdered  by  some  one, 
and  had  wasted  considerable  compassion  on 
the  wrongs  of  infant  innocence ;  but,  on  in- 
quiring into  the  case,  found  him  in  perfectly 
^ood  condition.  The  truth  was  that  the  poor 
little  fellow  had  no  mirthfulness  in  his  compo- 
sition, therefore  couldn't  laugh  and  shout, 
and  so  nature,  in  her  wise  compensations,^ had 
given  him  more  largely  the  faculty  of  roaring. 
He  seemed  to  thrive  upon  it,  and  we  believe 
is  still  doing  well.  Laughing  and  hallooing, 
however,  are  to  be  preferred,  unless  a  child 
shows  a  decided  incapacity  for  thosie  exercibes. 

Our  eye  alights,  just  now,  upon  the  folio  v- 
ing  touching  little  scrap,  written  by  an  Eng- 
lish laborer,  whose  child  had  been  killed  by 
falling  of  a  beam : 

"Sweet  IsDghlng  child  I  tbe  cottage  door 

Standi  free  and  open  now; 
But.  oh  I  Ita  snnthiae  gilda  no  more 

The  gladaoBg  uf  \hy  brow  I 
The  me  try  step  hath  pasaed  away, 

Thy  laughing  sport  la  hashed  for  aye. 

Thy  mother  hy  the  fireside  sits 

i^Dd  listens  for  thy  call; 
And  alowly— slowly  as  she  knita. 

Her  qnlet  tears  down  fall ; 
Her  UtiU  hindering  thing  ia  gone, 

And  undiaturbed  she  nu^  work  on.* 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Iiibrary  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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